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OLUME THE FIRST 
of the New Senres of 
the Ant-JOURNAL com- 
mences with engravings 
from pictures in the col- 
lections of Hen Most 
Gracious MAJESTY THE 
Queen and Hrs Roran 
iy Tiiemyess Parxce Aunent, at 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Palace, and Osborne. 
We have explained the circumstances 
under which this munificent boon twas ac- 
corded to the Editor of this work, Hs 
Rovan Hrenyyss Perxce Avnent has been 
graciously pleased to consider the Art- 
JovnnaL as “ertremely well conducted,” 
and calculated to be of much service, and 
‘his patronage of which it has given him 
much pleasure to afford.” 

It is this series, therefore, which is to 
succeed the * Vernon Gallery,” and to supply 
the leading engravings to the Ant-JoURNAT 
for some years to come. We are justified in 
asking for a general belief that such series 
will be produced throughout with that 
due care to excellence, alike demanded by 
gratitude for so valuable a boon, and by regard 
to the best interests of a work that can 
maintain tts position in public favour only 
while its merit is commensurate with the high 
and extensive patronage it receives. 

Although sirteen years have passed since 
we commenced this undertaking, we hare 
announced the present part of the Art- 
Jougxal—for January, 1855—as the be- 
ginning of a New Senins. This arrangement 
is made in order to meet the wishes of many 
who, finding it impossible to obtain the earlier 
tolumes of the work, hace hesitated to 
commence a publication that must be 
necessarily incomplete, Our subscribers 
will not perceive any other material change : 
—but in the Royal Pictures, and in the 
several other Art-introductions, they will, 
we trust, find the improvements they have a 
right to require and expect. 






AnrJovasat Orrtcr, 
4, Lawcasrem Prac, 
January 1, 1855, 
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ALBERT DURER: 


HIS WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, 
AND HIS TIMES.* 
BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, FAA. 


WITH [LLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKETORES 
BY THE AUTHOR 





tren is the one great 
name which repre 
sents early German 
Art in its pure nation- 
ality. In his works 
we soo all its peculi- 
arities and may 2 
y/- all ita merits, It 
not without its de- 
fects alvo, but aa they 
may be honestly con 
sidered a part of the 
ecessary thin Peg Hen ow be 
n thing to consider them w the 
beauties to which they may be conjoined ; nor 
must we shrink in our search for the latter 
er § by such occasional drawbacks, if we 
would investigate the throes of the artist+-mind 
toward excellence, for that was ite characteristic 
feature from the fall of Rome to the period in 
which he flourished. In the somewhat gaudy 
glories of = Byzantine bee we can trace 
only the failing powers of a great empire 
pons Pe of ite old dignity, but not fully able to 
display it. In the barbaric night which succeeded 
we find Art sunk to the most childish attempt 
at imitating simple natare; which was “ copied 
most vilely,” In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we trace the latent wish for the deli- 
neation of beauty struggling again into life; but 





it was simply the wich ruther than the power to 
delinente graceful, that we find ayed in 
the contorted figures which the artists of these 


days attempted to picture as gracefal beings. 
Still crude and strange, or even grotesque as 
they may — they are not to be despised. 
Amid much that is repulsive to modern cultivated 
taste, we ocensionally find naire delineations of 
simple beauty, natural expression, and touches 
of human pathos, which tell how honestly and 
how eagerly these old artists worked; how truly 
they wished to do more than they had power to 
accomplish ; and though clogged to the earth by 
the dark age they lived in, how earnestly they 
wished to soar above that position. The 
archaisms of old Greece are not better than 
such works; and as we can trace the onward 
course of thoee ancient masters of Art from the 
rude outlines on the vases of Etruria, to the 
glorious works of Phidias and Praxitelee—even 
80, if we wish to know the true courne of the 
revival of modern Art, mast we trace it in the 
sculpture, wall-painting, and missal-drawing, of 
the middlo ages, until we find it assume a more 
definite and better-regulated style in the Gf 
teenth century; that period of the revival of 
classical tastes, and bright day-spring of Art in 
Italy, from which we ourselves must still drink 
inspiration as from the “well undefiled.” 

The influence of the Italian echool after the 
era of Raffuelle may be sald to be paramount. 
As his works became known and studied, they 
gave laws to other artists ; and the mannerisms 
and peculiarities of enrlier schools were softened 
down or exploded. Gothic Art—if auch a term 
may be applied to the Art which was the hand. 
maiden of Gothic architecture (the term Gothic 
belng by no menna understood os meaning 
barbaric), _ run its course by aid of its — 
experience alone, posnensi ualifications of ite 
owe but baer — degree — remarkable 

r iteatrongth of feeling tl ex jon. 
The Italian echool inenalated’ ts eith chenness 
bat it naturally posseased an independent power, 
together with a vigour and native grace which 
rewarded those who sought for it, rather than 
courted them by its palpable display, Gothic Art 


* Thin article, which will be continned in four sue- 
cessive numbers, is the result of Mr. Pairtolt's recent 


Durer and his Fines ah filing | - 
a very Variety scat ve jecta, many of 
which win be ongravedi o those pages. : ¥ 


A 





in ite mative strength, as it had grown gradually 
and achieved its own position, may be seen in 
the works of the northern contemporaries of 
Raffaelle ; the study of its rise and progress is no 
unworthy study of the human miod in ite 
onward course toward excellence, nor should we 
allow prejudice to weigh with us in contemplat 
ing these labours, Ht has been well obscrved 
thant “in Art as in many other branches of 
human knowledge and industry, exclusiveness, 
or the tendency to depreciate that which doea 
not conform to our oWn taste and feelings, is a 
fertile source of error and mischief. Such a 
disposition deprives mankind of the free and 
unrestrained enjoyment of much that is calen- 
lated to cheer and improve them. The naiveté 
of the early German and Italian painters, the 
earnest simplicity with which they conccived 
and expressed the devotional subjects treated 
by them, and the moral beanty of the subjecta 
themselves, may excite our admiration, without 
st us for duly a brilliant 
breadth of light and shadow of brandt, or 
the genuine truth and humour of Wilkie”* In 
this spirit must we study the works of the early 
native artista of the northern schools, and in 
this way comprehend their true phil 
position, and the mathetics of their atyle. 

Germany—a great and powerful nation, was 
in the Gfteenth century the home of northern 
intelligence; and no where was it moro fully 
made visible than in the old town of Nuremberg; 
it was the centre of trade, the abode of opulence, 
the patron of literature and the arts. Here 
amid congenial spirits lived Duarer—" in 
him,” mys Dr. Kugler, “ the style of Art already 
existing attained its mont peculiar and its highest 
—— Ho became the ro tative of 

rman Art at thie period.” To himeelf and 
his works therefore must we look for a true 
knowledge of the early German school; and to 
Nuremberg, as it wus in his epoch, for an 
acquaintance with the characteristics of the 
refined life of the German people, It is no 
unprofitable labour to unveil these ancient and 
forgotten times; much in man's a great 
and good, is hidden in the pages of old chro- 
nickes, and it is a worthy task to call back 
forgotten glories that may induce modern emu- 
lation, or at least vindicate the true position of 
the great departed. 

“ From the barred visor of antiquit: 
abt o truth 


Reflected, shines the eternal 
Aa from a mirror!" + 


The modern traveller who visita Nurembe: 
will see an old city most singularly tenalteved, 
For the last two centuries it would seem to have 
remained almost stationary; its inhabitants 
succeeding each other without a wish for change, 
living in the old houses of their progenitora, 
and quietly retaining « certain id position 
which has neither lost or won in the great 
battle of life around them, On approaching its 
wails it is difficult at first to believe that a cit: 
80 quaint and peculiar still exista intact. It 
precisely like looking at a pictured town in an 
old missal, with its series of square towers, and 
long curtain wall embracing its entire circum. 
ference ; its old castle perched on the rock, and 
its great mamive round towers proudly pro- 
tecting ite chief gates upon all sides. There is a 
strange “old-world” look about everything 
within these walls also, and wo scarcely feel 
that we have arrived nt the nineteenth century 
as we indulge in the thoughts they call forth, 
It ia a place to dream in over the past, to ca 
one’s mind away from the bustle of modern life 
patie — —— | berg 
ere by generntions Jong t 
seems no place for the actual realities of our 
railroad days, and there isa sort of impertinence 
pot ges, opal ench means close to its quiet 
old 8; you feel thrown, as it were, 
mupidities of modern times into 
the calm, heavy, slow going days of Kaiser 
Maximilian, without time to consider the 
It isa place for a poet, one imbied with a love 
of old cites and their denizens, like the Ameri- 
can bard, Longfellow, and how admirably in a 


the gon 


* Sir EB. Head's introduction ta the Bastien translation 
of Rugier’s '* Handbook of Painting.” iL 
+ Longtellow's “Spanish Student.” 




















few lines has he described the feeling it en; 
ders, and the aspect of the city and its eu! 


“In tho valley of the Pegnits, where across broad 
Riso the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands 


ee et eee oh eel ead Seale, a Se oe 

som, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rocks that 
Soed eee talker ° ; 


Memories of the middle ages, when the emperors rough 
Hind Weeks dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, conturies 
ol 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their 
lop. Brig f 


That thelr great imperial city stretched its hand through 
every cline." 
The “uncouth rhyme” was the familiar old 
proverb which told of the universal trade of the 
old city, couched in the few words 
Siirnberg’s hand, 
Gecht durch alle band. 


and which may be rendered in our modern 
vernacular 


“ Nurem ‘s hand 
Goes through every land.” 

This proud boast was more truthful than boasts 
are in general; its artisans literally sent their 
handiwork far and wide, their connections were 
great, and their city was the centre of trade 
between the east and west; peal ed to the 
discovery of the cireumnavigntion of the Cape of 
Good Hope, it was the depot for eastern mer- 
chandise, which was principally sent with their 
own productions from Venice and Genoa; its 
convenient central tion in Europe enablin, 
its traders to distribute such produce, and 
others coming to it, by means of the Danube 
and the Rhine to the north and west of Europe. 
Its own manufacturers were aleo much esteemed, 
and their works in metal highly valued, whethor 
consisting of armour for the t or bijouterie 
for his lady. The city, in fact, held within ite 
warchouses the combined results of the taste, 
luxury, and necessities of tho age, and was 
busied in exchanging theen with the great trading 
towns of the low countriee,—Bruges, Ghent, 
and Antwerp,—the trade of the latter rising on 
“the decline of that of old Nuremberg, whose in- 
land position kept it far awny from the soa-trftic 
which resulted from the discovery alread 
alluded to, The religious ware contrib: 
ultimately to accelerate ita downfall at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, and 


when caren gy restored, prosperity had 


flown in the 

It was during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that Nuremberg attainod its greatest 
pr rity, At this prencthr Set lige of 
eo empire, pomessing an independent 
domain woud Lopaeh | twenty-three 
German miles, and was ena! to furnish the 
Exnperor with six thousand soldiers. Ita castle 
had boon the home of theso rulers from the | 


i ed 


twelfth century: memories of such inhabitants) ~~ 


may still be traced 
“Tn the court-yand of the Castle, Yount with many an 
Stans te eiyty Iimlen, planted by Queen Cun’ | 


The old tree etill overshadows the inner 


But why dwell on the past glories of the 
| 
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warlike great? rmther let us again quote the 
words of Longfellow, and exclaim . 


* Not thy peounei, not thy Kaisera, win for thee the 
wo e regard; 
But A, ny pleat Durer, and Hans Sachs the 
jer 


Of the latter worthy we may discourse anon ; 
but the place of honour and i 
tion must now be given to the artist, 


smith, Jerome Haller, who had perfected him in 
a knowledge of his Art, and flading the young 
man worthy, he bad ultimately given him his 
daughter in marriage, living to rejoice with him 
over his increasing ity, and tocongratulate 
him on the birth of his son, who was destined to 
bear the same pames as bis father, and — 
them an undying celebrity. 

grew up a » intellec! 


Er 


in comealy be compatible with the narrow 






THE CASTLE, WUREMRERD, 


Cola in H , but had sought 
employ early tn. life whero saipenige oie anion more 
rife, and bad entered the service of the golid- 


tastea were euch san artistic life in early youth 

tlead him to. The old goldemiths were 
ini the best patrons of ancient Art; but for 
them an im t branch of it—ornamental 
dndge—orull vo wanted tho constancy of 
inventive epur, and the art of engraving and 
printing from incised plates originated in their 
workshops. They were intimately connected 
with the artists of their day ; and the greatest 


studio a modern workshop has made itself, The 
early intercourse of young Durer with Art and 
artista, him on to desire to occupy him: 
self in greater works than he could find himself 
employed upon in his father’s house. Ho had 
learned nearly all be could learn there, and had 


diligent] uired the to execute good 
works enn pedeaiie by e time he had reached 
Neaprabd, spocsen but he was wearjed with the 


task of copying, and wished to join the ranks of 











aid, which ho saw ho was well able to give him ; 
and the t of his quietly succoeding him 
as a thrifty goldsmith of Nuremberg he thought 
enough to satisfy the moet ardent hope. 
before he could patiently listen to his 
son's con mode of reasoning, and it wan 
not until the young Albert, by reiterated attacks 
of earnest argument, closely bat carofully 
had in some degree shaken him, that 

he wi turn o willing ear to his wishea Onoe 





MICHAEL WOHLOEMU TI. 


having hry tees ep bercrngend = aware of hye 
stren, is son's hopes, © chgerners Oo! 

his a tions, he changed his whole conduct, 
and with laudable zeal bethought himself of tho 
best artist by whom he should be instructed. 
There were always many in Norem but 
none had better reputation than Michael 
Wihigemuth ; he also was an earnest, busy man, 


peetiodon, peimamas oe Sy 8 arene Seer Se 
trading t, and therefore be was tho man with 
whom Durer w moet desire to seo hisson 
studying. It was ultimately arranged that the 
young Albert should be bound to him for the 
term of three years to learn the art of painting. 
Whigemuth was at this period in the full 
vigour of bis life and was pouring forth an 
abundance of Inbour; be painted pictures, he 
furnished designs for goldsmiths and artisans, 
he illustrated books, and 
man. His works would not delight 


rs, 

exhibiting the exaggeration of form and attitude 
which makes carly Art look grotesque: he was 
fond of stern drawing, and generally painted a 
firm black outline to hia igure, which has a 
ljouring is 


tic of the man. 
in the Pinacothek at Munich, and has been well 
described by Dr. Kugler, as delineating “a 
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strangely sharp, bony, and severe countenance.” 
Woh Ha 9 was Neer Nuremberg in 1434, 
and in 1519, His native city still contains 
some of his best works, particularly in the 
Moritzkapelle, that mored resting-place of quaint 
old Art, thus religiously p: for an age 
which brings to it few worshippers. It is but 
justice, however, to one who was great in his 
ous ion observe that be occasionally rises 
above the level of the bald atyle above indicated ; 


obee 
shown, he then exhibits many indications of a 


sense for gmoo in form, and tenderness in ex- 

















n;" and at @ later prograttblmepeng mainte; but the men of Nuremberg seem moet 


pressiar i 
“tho sharp cutting atyle, which 








strikes us so dis | to valuo thoso in the Moritzkapelle, and which 


and angular 
ht arm carries the mind back to the misaal 
tings of the previous century ; the 
fased folds of the drapery, be- 


E and con 
ng to the German nchool almost entirely 





+ 
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the same peculiar, “ crinkled,” minute folds, | treated these mysteries, Tho 


= —_—_———————————————————————————————— 
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completely destructive of dignity or breadth, | Durer was well-established by these cute, and 


and untrue to nature; bat we see also a grandeur | gave him a good 


of general conception and the bold i 
lines of the composition unbroken by suc 


position in his native town, 
which he never left afterwards, for a 
journey to Venice in 1506, and to the Nether 


minuti, which are secondary to the main idea. | lands in 1520, 


It represents St. Anne (the mother of the Virgin) 
tho high priest to accept the offering of heres 

t to of herse 
and besbond in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
occurs in the first of Darer’s series of woodcuts 
illustrating the Life of the Virgin. 

This striking peculiarity of treatment adopted 
by the early German artista in their draperies, 
was once explained to ws by an old native artist, 
who aeubed os Unnt it wns entirely caused by 
the models for study which they universally em- 
eae Those were emall lay figures, over which 

raperies were cast formed a disposed 
according to the artist's fancy, and allowed to dry 
and sect in the rigid form we sec in their pi 
We have nowhere mot with this key to the modo 
of study adopted by them; but it so completely 
accords with the ¢ © of their drawings, 
and would be #0 easy to attain in this material, 
and so difficult in any other, that it seems to 
bear the impress of nocuracy. 

The work of Wihigemuth, by which he is now 
most familiarly known, are the illustrations of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, which he executed in con- 
junction with William Pleydenwurff, and which 
were published in 1493. This once famous 
ence le ; aga ~~ fall at a ic 

eq . and ihustea! more 
raping fener ipa Pheri 
¥ t t 
Ree Bowe, the views of cithes and minor illustra. 
tions, and his greater follow-labourer designed 
and drew upon the wood the historical scenes. 
In conformity with the custom of ancient chro- 
nicles, the history begins with the creation of 
the world, the various incidents connected there- 
with being all delineated, Thore in considerable 
invention, but great lack of grace, in all these 
designs; they bear, however, noi cote 
to the leading characteristics of Wéhlgemuth's 
paintings, and are superior to the wood- 
cuts that him, particularly os regards 
the amount of finish and chiaroscuro they ex- 
hibit, The earliest wood-cuts by Durer bear 
some resemblance to these works, and are in the 
dry hard style of a master who evidently valued 
itive drawing at a higher rate than the 
landishmente of colour ; thia, indeed, lias always 
ey “4 > le - German Art. pica 
ree years of Durer's pupil T-4 
expired, in conformity with the German 
custom, he travelled to see the world and improve 
himself. Of the early works of bis genius we 
have no certain tree. That he was a good 
portrait painter we may bo assured by the ex- 
amination of hia own picture in the gallery of, 
the Uffizi at Florence, painted in 1498, and that 
of his futher, in the Pinacothek at Munich ; but 
earlior chalk drawi exist, showing his profi- 
clency in this branch of Art at the age of four 
teen. In the course of his tiona in 
Germany he visited his brother artists, returning 
to his native city in 1494, His earliest works 
on his return seem to have been designs on 
wood, for in 1498 appeared the series of wood- 
cuta, illustrating the Revelations of St. John. 
Dr. Kugler saya “we should regard them as 
proofs of his activity in the years immediately 
preceding; such at least is the case in similar 
works In these compositions the artist has 
already attained great and peculiar excellence, 
but in these, ns might be ted from the 
subject, the fantastic pt Dombi seats the ground. 
work of the whole. These mystical subjects are 
conceived in a singularly poetical epirit; the 
wonderful and monstrous meet us in living 
bodily forms. Some of them exhibit a power of 
representation to the eye, and a grandeur of 
con! the more surprising, since the — 
less oxubcrance of the scriptural visions might 
easily have led the artist astray, as has indeed 
frequently bappened in the case of others who 
have attempted these subjects.” Asti 
effect these cuts are inferior to his latter works, 
= ay Heer is oye me more een 
tat ventive power are masterpieces, 
and no artist before or since has so wuccessfully 


All Durer’s tastes were essentially national, 
if indeed they may not be mid to be narrowed 


prints, the people of Nuremberg, and the peasants 
of the neighbourhood, figure as representatives 
of the ancient Jows. St, Joseph is a Nuremberg 
carpenter, and the Virgin herself seems to hare 
lel from some fair maiden of the 

city. The stout burghers, who witness the 
1 ge fake elitr a and Anne at the 
len gute of the temple, in his series of prints 
illustrative of the Life of the Virgin, are such as 


reputation of 





THE REMDENCE OF ALNERT DURER. 


within the circle of the town of Nuremberg and 
its neighbourhood. He married soon after his 
return; and living entirely at home, proseccted 
his art with unwearied assiduity, the avarice of 
bis wife urging still further his constant Inbours. 
His studies seem to have been made from the 
people around him, or from the scenes which 
constantly met his eye. Thus, in bis scripture 


ng 


NAY) 


Durer might have daily seen loitering the 
tower gate opposite hin own windows; and the 
modest-looking maiden with the extravagant! 
fazhionable hoad-dresa, whom he has introdu: 

of the Virgin,” has been abso- 
nature ; the original eketch, 
hand from a Nuremberg 

with many similar studies 
Beitish Musourn. He was untiring 





VIEW FROM DURER's WOUss, 


adorned cog 3 meme of and sculpture as well as 


in his converse with nature as be saw it around 
him; and the minutely careful sketches which 
now enrich our national collection, teatify to his 
industry and anxiety for truth os the of 
his labours. 


The old town of Nuremberg was eminontly 
— and wasenriched with artistic works 
y the best men of the day. The wealth of its 
inhabitants was expended on their houses within 
and without, and the churches wore lavishly 





with other of Art, connected with the 
service of religion. In its quaint old streeta 
might be studied the fruits of the faith and 
feeling of ite inhabitants. Numerous figures of 
the Holy Mother decorated the street corners, or 
were enshrined over the portals of the doors of 
the merchantmen, the light burning before ench 
serving the double purpose of religion and 
utility, in s city of tortuous lanes. Tho 














of the mason and sculptor was taxed 
inventions for the further adornment 
of the homes of the wealthy ; and the numerous 

ens of artistic ironwork still remaining 
attest the taste and opulence of the merchant 
princes of theold city, Art was thus wedded to 
utility as well as to luxury, and at every step in 
Nuremberg the attention will etill be arrested 
by its influence. 

Darer lived in a large mansion at one ex 
tremity of the town, cloge to the gate from 
whence be could in a few minutes eecape from the 
pentup city to the open fielda. His house ia one 
of those buildings in which there is enough 
timber to build at least a dozen modern houses. 
The lower jon ja stone, the upper, with its 
open of wood. The view from his doors 
embraced the town gate, and the picturesque 
tower known os the Thiergartnerthor, beside it. 
Tho house between that and the narrow lance 
which leads up the castle bill was tho proporty 
at that time of one Martin Kitzel, who, baving 
twice = himself in pilgrimages to Jeru- 
miem, and measuring the number of _ 
the Sariour trod on the Via Dolorosa, had deter- 
mined on bis return to consider his house as the 
reprosentativre of Pilate’s house, the gate of 
Nurem aa that of Jeruzalem, the churchyard 
of St. John in the Gelda beyond as Calvary, and 
the road between on the Via Dolorosa, and to 
cause tations of the erents of the Sa 
viour’s joarney in tho line of thia road at the 
various distances bgt th — prec ness- | 
supposed to occur ; the c ptor 
Nuremberg, Adam Kraft, was employed to ex- 
ecute the sculptures, which still stand 1 monu- 
mont of the ap hon the old citizen, whose house 

@ figure of an armed knight at its 


ingenni 
an 


done to them, but there still remains enough to 
— the ability of their conception aud execu- 
tion, 

The castle comprisca the somewhat rambling 
series of buildings of all nges, styles, and dates, 
which crown the rock ve, The singular 
manner in which this isolated masa of stone 
suddenly rigea from the sandy plain may have 
induced the first foundation of the city, by the 
secure locality it afforded the castle of a ruler in 
days of old, Its early history is shrouded in 
obscurity, one of its towers has attributed to 
the Romans ; it can still show undoubted works 
of the ninth century in the chapols of Sta, Ottunar 
and Margaret, from which time it reoeived 
ae ppg eememsatertnen rovrehr gris far 

wing it picturesque assem! quaint 
old buildings which it at present remains, The 
Himmelsthor, or “tower of heaven,” is tho name 
given to the round tower which is built 
within the castle precincta on the highest point 
of the rock, and which, a4 its title implica, soars 
toward hearen, and forms a prominent fenture in 
all views of Nureinberg. Tho from ite 
summit is sin; ly striking, comprising the 
entire country for an immense distances around. 
The alte veste, whore Wallenstein encamped, in his 
memorable slege of this city, and the blue hills 
known as the Franconian Switzerland, termi- 
nating with the Moriteberg, give relief to the 
otherwiee fat vicinity. Thuis tower bas been 
introduced in the back-ground of some of Durer’s 
designs, as well as other ions of the castle. 
Tho old town-walls aleo figure in those secncs 
from Holy Writ he ao se designed, The 
— ma which t from such a mode of 
realising ecenes in past history were sufficientl: 
familiar in bis own day to save them from all 
adverse criticiam; indeed it bad become the 
ape wer he yng to verify sacred _— 

adaptin; im to experiences of overy- 
life pom iar to which it never appealed in aie. 
To comprehend fully the Art of any one period, 
and the talent of any artist of that period, wo 
back mentally to the time in which ho 
, snd measure him by euch as bad pre- 
weet joten Io nyt alone can we forma 

t ont Oo! and award him 
his acs poe in Art* ite 


must 
flouris 





* To be continued, 
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FOREIGN CRITICISM 
OF ENGLISH ART. 


We have many times expreseod rise ab 
the quality of hea criticism of English Art. 
We will not say that writers treating of British 
Art ‘are wantonly unjust, but it ia sufficiently 
evident that they ure deplorably ignorant. 
Years ago we made every allowance for the 
prejudice of our neighbours ; bat each day brings 
us a0 much nearer to the continent that we are 
more than ever astonished that French writers, 
especially, should, in their estimate of us, be so 
far from truth, It ia probable that a French 
exhibition will be naturalised arnong us To 
ourselves, a5 a nation, there is no praise due for 
this: sll that can be mid is, that we appre 
cinte good Art of whatever country,—if the 
ictures had been inferior, they would not have 
80 readily sold. We gave a cordial welcome 

° the — yy Rede pictures : —_ _ 
9 #0 again when they again appear in London. 
To these remarka, ome. to others which follow, 
wo aro led by the appearance of an article 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” entitled 
“La pelntare Frongaise, et eon histoire,” in 
which occur these observations >-—‘ L'école 


Anglaise n’ existait proprement ler, 
avant Reynolds; d un sidcle A peine I'école 
Anglaise a commencé a prendre rang parmi 


lea écoles de peinture. Comment si = 
encore de #a palteance, est elle entrée déji 
un période de diéclin? Parce qu’ au lieu a’ inter- 
préter les déconrertes faites par Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, et sane récemment par Lawrence 
et le paysagiate Constable, les peintres Anglais 
n'ont profité de oes découvertes que pour se 
dispenser de sentir. Ile ont beau multiplier les 
roduits ; ila ne font & quelques exceptions pres, 
plupart da temps, qu’ augmenter le nombre 
des redites, et mimo Ja due réforme que 
tente au} ul la secte dea préraphaelites 
n'sura pout étre d'autre resultat qu'une nouvelle 
transformation da iche."* The name of the 
author of the article is Henri Delaborde. We do 
not remember him aa a painter: if be be an 
artist, be writes with an infinitesinosl modicum 
of professionnl knowledge, and with none at all 
of the English school, tho fnte of which he 
decides so summarily. Reynolds, Lawrence, and 
Gainsborough are quoted the continental 
schools; but rarely bave we perceived ‘nequain- 
tence with anything of them beyond their names. 
We bave learned from Foreign sources that 


painter, Gainsborough 


we 
woe consider it indispenmable to know something 
about thom. When the collection in the Louvre 
was commenced, it was felt necessary to support 
ita wational significance by pretensions to a 
school ; and some historians of the French school 
invite us back to the conakderation of a list ofapo- 
eryphal illuminators in whose art everything was 
foreign. Others agnin commence with the reign 
of Francis I; but im his reign Italian Art was 
mount, If Roaso, Laca Penni, Lionardo Fiamingo, 
Bartolommeo Miviati, Caccianemici, Bagnacavalto, 
Primaticeio, Ac, &c. were Frenchmen, and of 
the French school, then the his! of the 
French school may be commen at the 
beginning of tho sixteenth century, Upon 
such grounds it would not be incorrect to com- 
mence the history of English Art in the reign of 
Henry IL, determining ita second o in 
the reign of Henry VILL, the advent of Holbein, 
and its third period as signalised by the works 
* “Tho English school did not exist speak. 


by decape-paintar Comstal 
artists Ps availed themselves of these 

to exouse themselves from thinking. It is im waln that 
they cuultiply thelr productions, with a few exceptions 
they do noth eg the ter part of the time but increum 
ona aml oven the premimed reform 
whieh tho sect of the pre-Aaphnclites is attempting, 
will probably have no other result than a new phase of 
manner. 


5 


of Vandyke. If Rosso and Primaticcio were 
French artists, Holbein and Vandyke wero 
Evglish painters. . 

In speaking of the living French echool we 
hope we do ample justice to all its distinguished 
mombers—but we do ee upon their 
merits without being acquainted with their quali- 
ties and poases yet, in regarding the Luxem- 
bourg collection as a declaration of the progres- 
sive stato of the French school, we cannot bub 
regret tho influences which have placed many 
of the pictures in that collection. The same 
influences opernte to a deplorable extent among 
ourselves, But to advert to the decline of 
the Englizh school, we believe that the French 
writer bas framed hia obeervations from o 
misinterpretation of certain strictures of our own 
on the most faulty works of our exhibitions. 
When M. Delaborde' speaka of reproductions of 
Reynolda, and Lawrence, and Gainsborough, we 
can refer his o! tion to nothing but portrait 
eager A on the one hand, and on the other 
to nothing but Inndseape, This is advanced 
without knowledge of the fact that, among 
men worthy to be called member of our 
echool—men who have torked through the 
atyle of Lawrence — the works of Reynolds 
are still a standard of excellonce, We hare 
seen and closely examined the works of all 
living echools in this department of Art, 
—we have without the slightest taint of 
judice given them their full meod of merit, but 
in colour and every excellence of impersonation 
and effect they are altogether incom le with 
the best — of a British school, With 
respect to imitation of Gainsborough, we cannot, 
from ite very a on the question. 
The French school of landscape is below that of 
Germany, and immeasurably w our own. 
French landscape-painters neither dmw nor 
paint trees with tolerable , and nothing 
can be more mannered nnd artificial than their 
marine pictures. It is in emall figure composi- 
tions that the living French school excels; 
theirs is the perfection of the “ genteel" comedy 
and the melodrama of the art : eauserie—toujoiera 
couserie—in that Lae are unspproachably A eer 
We feel that many of thelr pictures should 
have been painted small, and that many of their 
swiall works should have been large. The genre 
art of the Dutch is bard, scenic, inhospitable, 
—as Fuseli says somewhere of something elae, 
“chiselled out;" but the boudoir life of the 
French hag something in it 20 exquisite that it 
cannot fail to reclaim an anchorite to his friends, 
We never join one of these little circles without 

the painter for his introduction to 
such agreeable society. The coffeo and liqueurs 
bave just been romoved, and everybody looks 
rofreshed. These pictarea are euch a refuge 
after o landscape or a marine subject. The 
French a has always patronised his- 
torical Art in France, the English goverumont 
bas never done so until recently; but now that 
this is done, if the spirit of this patronage be 
fittingly carried out, we eball hereafter be able 
to point to a series of works unsurpassed b 
those of any foreign nation, Critics who » 
of the decline of Lritish Art have not seen 
recent exhibitions; and thoso who speak of 
imitations of Gai rough cannot bave seen 
any. When firat freseo was of as a 
means of decorating the new Houses of Pur. 
linment, certain members of the House of 
Commons ridiculed the idea of British artists 
pg tg anything in this mannor; but where, 
wo ask, are there to be found modern inatances 
of fresco superior to some of those in the new 
Palace of Westsninater! If those works indicate 
declension, in what relation do the productions 
of Delaroche, Vernet, Scheffer, and others 
stand to those of David and Lebrun? If there 
be a common standard of excellence in Art, and 
the quality of Art among us 
thing since the days of Le 
admitted that the French school has gnined 
nothing since the “ Leonidas” and the “Sabine 
Women” of David. We give, perhaps, greater 
importance to the pasmge which we have 
extmeted than is j weshould not have 
noticed te all but for oe ea a writer 
in a jou 80 respectable should evince so 
little inowlodge of the atate of British Art. 




















THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THR DUCHESS OP DEVONSHIRE. 
fir J. Seyeotds, PLA, Painter, P, Lightteent, Rngrerer, 
Sine of the Picture, 4%. te. by St tia. 

Ponrrarrure generally posaeases little interest 

unless it be from the hand of seme very eminent 

painter, or the representation of an individual 

whose name is a pemport to distinction and | 
consequent populanty ; in the former case one 

catimaies the picture as a great work of Art, | 
almost without reference to the perioa whose 





features are before ua; in the latter we are 


more inclined to look at the form aud lineament | 


of him who bas an ocspecial claim on public 
notice. A portrais by either of the “groat 
masters ” will ulwoys arrest attentian though we 
may bo regardless or ignorant of him wha eat to 
the artist; while another, of some great hero, 
or of owe iustrious an a bepefictor of his race, 
becomes intereeting, though it may happen to 
be an indifferent picture, if it only be a inithfal 
transcript of the original, When, however, 


both the painter and hia sitter bear names | 








eutitled to honour, the “living canvas” bas o 
double claim; aud this ia the case with that 
from which the annexed engraving baa been 


copied. 

But there ia a class of painting which, theagh 
easentially belonging to portraiture, from its 
peculiar treataiont partaken of the character of 
a “subject picture,” and thereby possesses a 
charm that mere portenits would never offer ; 
Reynolds's group of the Duchess of Devonshire 
a her infant child is of this class; hence it 
will include m its admirers the connolaseur who 
looks for a fine example of painting, the hero- 
worshipper—if such a term be permitted —whose 
{| homage ie paid to exalted station, and the 

multitude who ar attracted by a pleasing 
picture, 
Of the two Sgures in this group, the mother 
clnims the first consideration, Goorgina, Duchess 
| of Devonshire, and eldest daughter of John, 
Earl Spenser, was born Jane Sth, 1753; and 
| snorried William, fifth Duke of Devonshire by 
whom she had three children, Georgina—the 
infant re tek in the picturo—Henriatta, 
and Willinw George, the present Duke of Devon: 
shire, a nobleman no less refined in tastes and 
obits than elevated in position; he is the 
liberal patron of all that ia coatly and elegant in 
| Act. Her Grace was, in her day, perhaps the 
most celebrated lady even in the highest ranks 
of tho aristocracy : greatl distinguished by her 
| maonal charms, ao much #0 indeed a9 to be 
j nown by the epithet of the “beautiful ducheas,” 
; fhe waa no lees favoured in her mental endow- 
| ments nnd in those graceful accomplishments 
which are the ornamenta of any station in life. 
| The combination of thee natural and acquired 
qualifications enabled her to attain a supremacy 
| iu the workl of fashion which has aeldom been 
equalled. In the Fine Arta she was allowed to 
posers a correct judgment, and her pouticnl 
j  talonta—evidenced in a poem entitled “Sr, 
GotharJ,” printed for private cireulation only— 
displayed taste and sensibility of a high cha- 
racter. In the days whon the two great political 
parties under tho recognised leadership of Pitt 
1 and Fox respectively wero in active antagonism, 
|) the Duchess was no } 
| Whies. She died in 1808. 
OF the infant, the Lady Georgina Cavendish— 
| whose portmit, as a child, is hero preserved—it 





; heretofore refer 


lukewarm partisan of the | 





is only necessary to remark that she ia the 

present Countess of Curlixle, and the mother of 

the Earl of Carlislo—a nobleman distinguished | 

a3 & politician, aod even more, perliaps, by a 

mind of high cultivation in Art and liternture— 

of the Duchess of Sutherland, of the Lady | 

j Dover, wud of the Lady Mary Labouchero. | 

The picture in the Rogal Collection is not | 

|; the original work of Reynolds, but a copy for | 

| which George IV, gave Sir T. Lawrence a | 
| Comaimnizeion: Lawrence, being much occupied 
with his multi/arious portrait, consigned the 
tusk to Etty. The originul picture ia in tho 


j and statesmen. 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF PICTORIAL ART* 
BY J, B. PYNE. 





SUBORDINATION, 


Teng are few qualities that so much 
contribute to render a work classical as 
subordination ; and, consistently with a 
very general rule, touching the comparative 
rarity of great excellence that would appear 
to pervade nature itself, as well aa everything 
derived from it, there are very few works 
that possess it to any desirable extent. 

A great many of us,as well aa of those 
who have preceded ns, have missed the mark 
in the ignorance of auch a thing’s existence, 
A. great many under the idea of producing 
high impressions by an accumulation of 
excellencies, have thought it to be incom- 


| patible with high force and power, and have 


modestly said, “ with my limited amount of 
facility, I cannot affurd to subordinate any- 
thing. Tell me how I may increase my 
effect, and I will hold myself your debtor," 
To the unprofessional world it will appear 
pit. id to assert, that rogen’ incomplete and 
sketched works have it, while few of those 
which have swfered elaboration have it not, 
Thists, notwithstanding, notoriously the fact ; 
as, generally speaking, in the completion of 
an work, every part in receiving its due 
finish with ita ultimate foree, ix gradually 
and laboriously finished and forced far awa 
from ita firat intention, the quality of all 
others most desirable to preserve. 

We all of na do this to. some extent ; and 
the result has been, to create a large number 
of buyers and collectors of first intentions, 
represented by so many sketches from 
matare and unfinished pictures, This clase 
of callectors as the most correct ani 


classical tastes of all the picture buyers . 


now in “the market ;" and they will only 
transfer their affections to more finiahed 
works, when these shall esa high eab- 
ordination and intentionality, in addition to 
accomplished painting. 

As an example of the most signal and 
ultimate suceess in subordination, I would 
again instance a picture to which I have 
|, “the Logos” of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, in the possession of Mr. 
Miles near Bristol, 

To say that thia picture stands at tho 
head of its class, compared with the paint- 
ings of other great men of Italy who bave 
indulged in this apecies of work, is saying 
very little to the purpose, as moat of such 
works muat be considered somowhat inferior 
to their other productions in single figures, 
and in which the heada of heroes, rulers, or 
statesmen form the subjects. Their heads of 
the Saviour rise frequently toa high physical 
beanty, deified by a resiguation trending 
on sublimity ; while at the same time their 
heads of the Creator, instead of ascending 
from this type, and shadowing forth the 
mighty intellectual energies of primitive 
creation, sink generally below the demands 
for criticiem, and very seldom rise—as has 
been observed—to the same amount of 
dignity and power with their heroes, rulera, 


Leaving as it does the single heads 
of the other men at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, the juster mode would be to compare 
“the Logos” with other heads of Leonardo 
himself, Even in this comparison again it 
has no competitor, but rises as much above 


* It is new » considerable time aimee thin enlject was 


wosseasion of the Duke of Devonshire: it must | treated by Mr, Pyne in the riJtowrnat, Hie long reai- 


! 

| 

i| have been painted in Reynulds's beat period— 

| about 1774, The copy, which ia of the exact size 
of the original, ia in the vorridor at Windsor. 





> ie Maly kas ocsnshoned 4 tn. has exetribn- 
tiows, whieh, now that he ae returned to England, he 
desires to resume. Ho camnet fall to do eo to the great 
advantage of our readers. 





above the best works of other painters. 

The general impression proineed hy this 
aera | ie that of a sublime stillness, 
Carried through an excited assembly, and 
seen, it would produce a more perfect calm 
than would the reading of a mot act; and, 
if ealeulated to make a sinner tremble, a 
painter might reasonably quail under a 
commission to compete with its wondrous 
grandeur and concentrated expression. 

Napoleon, who had a strangely correct 
notion of the grand in Art, and seized with 
hie own hands the Jupiter gem, did quite 
right in offering fifteen thousand guineas 
for this work, and the merehant did equally 
right in refasing that sum. 

Conceded the merits accorded to this 
| work, it were fortunate, as offering first-rate 
grounds on which to institute inquiry aa to 
the causes of such signal snecess, and, being 
in iteelf of a transcendent simplicity, it has 
an mivantage over more complicated pro- 


‘ 
ductions, inasmuch as any attempt to evade } 
a difficulty in the confusion necessarily 


| nis other great productions, na these do 





hanging about undetermined complications, 
may the more easily be deteeted and refused. 

The old mode of estimating the general 
excellence of n work must, however, be dis- 
carded here entirely, Thismode, completed = | 
if not invented by Richardson, one of the | 
moet honest and sincere, though somewhat 
mistaken writer on Art, still continues to 
mislead the equally sineere student; and, 
though just capable of leading him to cati- 
mate o particular quality, ia totally inade- 
quate to-enable him to determine upon the 
general or total excellence of any one entire 
production. 

Without immediate reference to Richard- 
son, [ cannot be very exact in a description 
of his process, bet it was to be pursued 
somewhat in thie manner, A certain 
number, say ten, was given as a repreaen- 
tative of the maximum value of every 
pictorial constituent. Thus, a work in 
which composition, chiar’-oscuro, colour, 
drawing, invention, expression, character, 
harmony, ideality, and grace, may each be 
rated at their highest state of perfection, 
and numbered tan, would necessarily stand 
as A, No.1 in Art, aa, adiled together, the 
fall sam would reach 106, being the highest 
possible amount to be reached by this 
process, 

A work in which each constituent should 
be valued at 5, and amount im the gross to 
60, would rate a exactly mediocre ; and, at 
any rating under this sum, would bave to be 
pronounced as more or less bad in ites deacent 
through the lower numbers. 

Nothing can be more apparently straight- 
forward than this mode, ita only and great 
disadvantage being that it dors not lead 
directly to the object desired, but unfor- 
tunately so much across it, that the further 
it be pursued, the more the judgment will 
be vay astray, 

For instance, There are many conatij- 
tuents of very high value in thenmelves, 
that are but eparingly admissible in certain 
works, and others of equal reepectability 
that are totally inadmissible, the first re- 
quiring strict subordination, and the last 
requiring expulsion altogether. It follows 
then, that to introduce them at their highest 
excellence, would be to danmyge a work to 
the full amount of 10 each ; or, at any rate, 
5 each for the first, and 10 each for the 
second class, 

It is indeed notoriously the impression of 
first-rate and classical critics, that high worka 
depend upon fow constituents, if it may not 
be added that the highest maintain their 
pre-eminence on the fewest. 

The picture-loving world of the present day 
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may be neither fit nor inclined to aceept the 
latter proposition, but a few hundred years 
will necessarily bring it to that conclusion, 
provided that the facilities to the study and 

roduction of Fine Art experience no check 
ron the present auspicious time, 

Ju returning to the “ Logos," and summing 
Up ils aggregate pretensions from the most 
careful and discriminating estimate of its 

rticulara, according to the process of 

ichardaon, it would prosent unavoidably a 
very small as weil as a very ¢rroneous bum 
ber, as indicative of its value. 

It dependa—like most other great works 
—on a few, if not the fewest constituents ; 
but the few are of a high order, and under 
n most masterly subordination to one ruling 
one. 

They may be remembered thus, and rated 
in sequence according to their precedense :— 
Exrnession, Ipmaurry, Deawina and Ix- 
VENTION in no greater force than secondary, 
and n# necessary in realising the first two. 
Harmony, not aa applicable to colour, bat 
in its wider sense aa implying general 
agreement and union in a whole work. The 
colour may be very nearly termed a chro- 
matic negation. Tho chiar'-oseuro simple 
and obvious, and the composition not more 
than respectable. 

It will now be seen that, rating expression 
at 10, ideality at 9, drawing and inven- 
tion at 5, harmony at 8; with colour and 
composition at 5 each ; the aggregate value 
would only reach 42; somewhere below the 
point of medioerity, 50, 

It will also be seen that this mode of 
estimation, if applicable at all in other in- 
stances, will not admit of bein A eomgy to 
works of this calibre, while adduc 3B thia 
instance of its unfitnesa, ia of itself only 
useful in first throwing the painter aa well aa 
the connoisseur off a decidedly wrong acent, 
preparatory to laying them on a truer one. 

The attempt to do this will lay me under 
the charge of high egotism with many of 
my contemporaries, chiefly founded upon 
the cireumstance of being myself a painter, 
and not merely from being a painter, but a 
landscapo-painter, instead of dealing with 
history aud the subtleties of the human 
figure, To thia charge I must bow if re- 

uired, if ouly by way of saving myself the 
time requisite in an eandcaveur to justify 
myself; a time in all similar instances 
mostly miaspent by those of too thin a 
ekin to bear their natural share of tho 
world’s rubs, and which generally leaves 
both the world and the plender in the same 
state at the end as they were at the 
inning of the euit. 
fact, however, is that the major 
portion of the critical artistic writing which 
we have access to, is the work of men un- 
connected with the art professionally, and 
it would ba strange If the circumstance of 
being a painter, should of itself in anyway 
disqualify a man from having any opinions 
of weight on painting. 

If any provions hesitations have withheld 
these opinions, it must not be attributed 
to the ctrreumstance of being a painter, nor 
from having any doubt as to their perfect 
acundnesa, bat from a natural hesitation to 
advance them at an earlier age, And the 
game motives would have held their same 
weight in the ease of my having been a 
merchant or a private gentleman. 

Earlier in life I recollect feeling very 
mauch outraged that Sir Joshan Reynolda 
shonld call the whole Venetian school that 
of the ornamental. He was perfectly right, 
however, although it had been better perhaps 
to explain more clearly that which consti- 
tuted the ornamental, and more distinctly 
separated it from the higher style, which 
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has had two or three founders only, with 
an insnfiicient number of successful followers 
to be really called a school. 

The principal Venetians, highly educated 
in the technical portions of Art, rather 
threw away power than wanted it. They 
revelied in that which was denied to most 
of the other schools, and with more sub- 
ordipation to the higher points of practice, 
they had risen to greater eminence. Half 
that consummate subordination which cha- 
racterises the “Logos” wonld have doubly | 
increased the value of the Venetian school. | 

Subordination then is the one quality in 
this work, without which the greater initia- 
tive qualities had been mutually able to 
destroy themselves by equal and injudicions 
competition. 

Expression reigns supreme. It is the 
imperial mark that through the whole work 
burne anblime, waited upon by ideality, as 
a military sovereign is waited upon by hia 
general, glowing with ardour to an ardour 
greater atill. The reat ia all anhordination, 
still and subdued, without any amount of 
force in light, shadow, or colour ; ‘invention, 
composition, or execution. The last of | 
which, a3 it ranks the lowest, challengea | 
the attention lees in this than in any other 
well-known picture by the same great man. 

This work has been copied by some self- 
sufficient and arrogant hand, and the copy | 
has been several times exhibited in this | 
country, The copy is a very singular work, | 
and would appear to have been determined 
on, and exeented, under some strange notion | 
of the valne of a work in which the com- | 
ponent parts should be each carried up to | 
the highest possible amount of force. The ! 
drawing is a reapectable attempt to imitate 
the original; the colour is fresh and bril- | 
liant, the light and shade as opposed and | 
distinet os could be managed ; indeed, every | 
embellishment within the power of the | 
copyist has been profugely lavizhed on the | 
production, and the result is ao extrava- | 
| arg ridiculous that I did not recognise at + 

rat sight that it was a copy from the 
celebrated picture, or, what in closer to the 
fact, the repulsive appearance of so many 
qualities in one canvas all fighting for 
aupremacy, deterred me from ita examina- 
tion, by which I lost the advantage of 
knowing that it was a copy,and the very 
wide chance of feeling it to be anything like 
an improvement on the original. 

It would afford one of the moat usefal 
lessons, not only to the painter and the 
connoisseur, but to the general public, to 
place these tro pictures, original and copy, 
aide by side in a national gallery, as it 
would show, not merely the advantage, but 
the absolute necessity of a quality (subordi- 
nation) without which no work can rise to 
great excellence. 

As no time may be considered lost in 
following out inquiries on so essential a 
subject, it were well to notice a picture, 
considered generally as one of the moat ex- 
traordinary productions within the whole 
world of painting, called “Il Servo,” and 
painted by certainly one of the most 
extraordinary painters in the world, Jiacomo 
Robnsti, called. Il Tintoretto, 

The subject of the picture ja furnished by 
an intended martyrdom by the Turks of a 
Venetian slave, who, invoking the aid of his 
patron saint, St. Mark, and who mira- 
eulously appeara to protect him, the instru- 
mente of torture are broken in the handa 
of his executioners. 

This picture is the principal one amongst 
those works in which he made bia greatest 
struggle to prove the compatibility of an 
union of the Florentine and Venetian moles, 
that is, the grandeur of outline which dis- 
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tinguishes more particularly the works of 
Michael] Angelo, and that transcendently 
fino colour which belongs more exclusively to 
Titian, as atamling at the head of the Vene- 
tinn school, Jt had been well if bis power 
had allowed him to go no further, but in this 
picture he has emulated also the force of 
chiar'-oseuro of the Lombardian Caravaggio, 
by which, as it is carried to the same amount 
of foree with hia colour, throws a third 
new and equal eompetitor for attention into 
his picture. With the exhibition of so 
tuuch power, for power is the sole and 
engroeaing characteriatic of this work, it 
would appear to be cavilling, jealons, and 
depreciating to the last extreme, to deny it 
the character of a great work; and great 
and extraordinary it is, though not one of 
a high order, and far is it from having the 
least possible claim to being a classical one. 

Rather than being a complete picture, it 
is n painted catalogue of oxcellencies, each 
capable perhapa by itself of forming an 
execlient painting, would the others but 

rmit it, It is like three eloqnent divines 
in one pulpit, each preaching hia very best 
sermon, in his very best volee and manner 
at the same time ; in which cage, a eongre- 
gation of the best disposed persons, could 
not say more than, wonderfal or extraordi- 
These are, consequently, the only 
tions that a set of the very beat 
disposed connoisseurs would find it in their 
hearts to utter before thia really extra- 
ordinary work. 

With every dne reapect for those com- 
monly received opinions, amongst which is 
found the one, that “what all the world 
says must be right,” I find some consider- 
able repugnance to write thus far depre- 
cintingly on a work of so much technical 
merit. But where the full amount of the 
ultimate correct and forcible impression, 
capable of being produced through technical 
agencies alone js fullen short of, it is the 
duty of everyone, who either does or fancies 
he does see through the subject, to speak 
out plainly ; by which means only may he 
beable to reciprocate with others in tho 
advantage of approved canons affecting Fine 
Art, or the nearly equal advantage of having 
them proved to be mere notions, affecting 
the minds of its too experimental votaries, 

Technical Art may be divided into two 
parta, comprising high and low technics ; 
and this being granted, it must have a 
mean state, making a third. 

Without attempting here much precision 
in the exact division, which shall be dono in 
another paper devoted to the sulyect, it will 
net be out of place bad to low technics, 
—execution, manner, &c, To mean technics, 
colour, drawing, and light and shade, and to 
high technics, expression, composition, beau- 
ideal in drawing, or ideality, and I would 
include subordination, without which no 
work can be intrineleally great, as no state 
of society can challenge greatness without 
order, which implies subordination, 

The whole of the resources of this work 
then of Tintoretto are drawn from no higher 
a source than mean technics, 

Whatever the great authorities have said 
—<dazzled by the splendour of its colour, 
struck by the opposition of ita light and 
siade, and the impudent boldness of its 
execution—It is inspossible to find in ita 
aingle figare in which an approach to ideality 
is realised, nor a single head possessing ex- 
pression enough to carry it out of the sphere 
of ornamental painting, To descend to 
lower drawing, in which the more obviously 
eorrect proportions and foreshortening are 
required, it is still deficient. The figure of 
the slave is prominent in this want. 

The composition has some grandeur, and 
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the invention limits itself to the more dex- 


terously occupying a einvas with eo niany | 


figures, so ns to destroy all void and appear- 
ance of poverty, a power possease] by most 
of the Venetians, and in a most eminent 
degree by Tintoretto himself, who had the 
evedit of eming a amore fecund genius 
in invention, in this senae of the term, than 
any other individual of hia time. 

ie want of subordination forms the 
erying ombssion of the work. Its merits, ag 
far as they go, are many and great, and 
quite sufficient, aa has been before men- 
tioned, for the wanta of three pictures, 
under three separate modes of subordination, 
thongh all three destroying each other, aa in 
their present form, are insuflicient to make 
one. 

The ‘colour for instanco—as very truly 
said by many critica—is equal to some of 
the higher flighta of Titian himeclf; anil 
subordinated to by light, aud shade, and 
composition, is one. 

The light and shade na regards actual 
impreasion, force, and arrangement, are 
equally great ; and these subordinated ty by 
colour and composition are another, 

The composition, though the weaker of 
the three, 14, notwithstanding, of so pro- 
minent and striking a character, as to rank 
itecif dominant as regards general impres- 
sion and force, and would be of itself suffi- 
cient to take a first place in a work, if duly 
subordinated to by the two first constituents 

If there were in this pleture a single pro- 
minent figure porseasing expressions of a 
high order, or U, generally, a consistent ex- 
pression and pasion pervaded the whole 
composition, it were weak as well x3 mis- 
chievous to make the foregoing suggestions, 

In this case it were only necessary to ally 
the mean technicals in full tone of beauty 
and harmony—though under complete aub- 
ordination — to the a mode of 
expreasion, and it had been a high work, 
If there bo atill any doubts on the sound- 
ness of these deductions, and on the existence 
—not at first ali-apparent of these canons 
affecting Art, compare for an instant the 
all-nbsorbing interest of those works having 
high and complete subordination, with 
those which have it not, And if thoae doults 
should still remain, push an examina- 
tion of the aubject through the best, along 
with the worst instances of Art, into the 
mind of man itself, and it is more than pro- 
bable, that from this higher source, the same 
deductions insisted on here will again occur 
to the new inquirer. 

This inquiry may be simplified, by first 
taking the capabilities and impossibilities 


of mind, and then aa arising out of them, ita | 
habita and affections ; and if in leading off | 


towards this most interesting and important 
thaso of the subject, there be too much 
revity, it is from the necessity to keep these 


10.00 within certain due grounds as regards | 


ength; and, if few instances be only in- 
dulged in, it ia under the certain impression 
that they are written fora class highly in- 
tervated in the subject, of great Ingenuity, 
and whose minds are as such absorbed by 
whatever may render the higher phases of 
Art familiar amd distinct, inatead of dark 
and doubtful, as that of the writer himself, 
and not from any paucity in the subject, nor 
from nny doubts of the grounds, nor from 
any iodisposition to more fully carry them 
out; although at the same time he wonld, 
rather than write himself, have to read some 
treatment of the subject by a more capable 
mind than his own. In the absence then of 
any auch treatment, he is induced to, thus, 
as it were, break the ground, which he will 
le happy to see re-cntered and more 
thoronghly explored. 
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As regards the firat point, the enpability 
of mind, it ia already settled for us as being 
capable only of entertaining one idea at a 
time. Its electric rapidity of transition from 
idea to idea only deceiving us into the 
notion—erude enough in itself—that we are 
enteriainng several at a time, a thing in 
itself a3 impossible as that the more mimte- | 
vial body may oveupy two places at the 
same instant. This ix the Impossibility no 
leas of body than mind. 

Growing out of this prime law of mind 
arises a habit of coutinual opposition te 
ita first preat trammel, which relieves 
itself amongst the most commonplace and 
trivial organiema — forming the larger | 
number in human natare—in a constant 
transition from one idea to another ; while 
the more weighty intellects among us are 
continually warring against thia promeneas 
to swerve, aud nailing their ideas firaly 
to nsingle point, have by such means only 
been able to achieve that which the great 
tonsa have been merely dreaming of, while 
a few only amongat them rise to the power 
of appreciation, 

As the mind has but the power of enter- 
taining one idea at ono time, so does its 
affections fisten on those works, which more 
than any others embody one thought, repre- 
sent one ondisturbed and dominaut power, 
possess one intrinsic fallness of expression. 

The mind in ite ailections, its abandon- 
ments, ita ectasiea, is more inititiative than 
im its habits; it may eubside on its habits, 
but not until it has drank its estasies dry, 
and throws away with contempt, if not with 
disguat, all hindrances foreign to its object. 

The object of subordination ia to keep ! 
veiled those hindrances. 

It has been shown in noticing the trent- 
ment of the“ Legos,” to wlint an extent this 
has been done, 

Tn the notice of “Tl Servo,” by Tiutoretto, | 
ithas been xnggested bow it might have 
been done, and as general ralea for technical | 
subordination, 





COLooR 


May be subordinated by adopting a se- 
condary or tertiary harmony in lieu of a | 
primary, with the oppositions kept aa far 
apart nsmay be allowable, consiatent with 
the demands of the more imperative | 
costume, \ 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


Tecome suborlinate when the higher | 
lighta are doubled on the lesser lights, and | 
the shadowa on the middle tint, observing | 
that in no inztance the darkest place itself 
on the lightest mags, in ever so small a 
quantity. In a picture, too, where light and 
shade is intended to be subordinate, acither 
the light nor the shadow, in their lightest 
and darkest deyclopmenta, ahould be carried 
as far as the full force of the material 
a would allow. Thus, the highest 
ight should not rise higher than very light 
wildle tint, and the deepest shadow should 
not deacend lower than very dark middle tint. 
Tho latter law, however, isnotsoimperatively 
necessary to be atrictly observed as that 
regarding the lowering of the ultimate light, 
which amounts to an imperious necessity. 
Tho reason of this difference developes itself 
obviously enough, in considering the trae 
aml Intent nature of the two abstract 
qaalities, light and dark, 

The one being negative in itself aud un- 
obtrusive veils its own errora, while light, 
Leing positive and imitative, displays by ita 
own agency the slightest error in its placing 
or amount.* 








* To be comtinted 


BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 





ISTHODUCTORY, 


A rentop of four yeara has elapsed since we 
first commenced the publication in the Art- 
Jourec!, of a series of bioyraphical notiecs 
accompanied with illustrations, of the old 
pointers—* The Great Mastera of Art”—who, 
with the exeeption of our countryman, Richard 
Wilson, were the orusmenta of the foreign 
schoola, That serica it now brought to a com 
clusion, but the interest which, we know, was 
felt in it by a very large number of our 
readera, induors us to follow it up with another 
series of papers, which shall embrace the livea 


‘and works of many of the principal artists of 


the English school, living aud dead: in our 
endeavours to carry out this project, we are 
ertified in being able to acknowledge tie ready 
assistance those artists to whorm we bave applied 
have afforded us, by allowing scccas to the 
pictures which chanced to be in their own 
postession, and in directing us to others which 
are in the hands of patrons and collectors. 
Frequently, however, our engravings will be 
takea from published prints (in all casea making 
references to the sourecs) inasmuch aa they 
generally represent the works of the artista, at 
various professional epochs, and often represent 
the best productions of their pencil. In 
eeveral instances too, the artists themaclves 
have worked upon the drawings prior to the 
blocks being placed in the hands of the engravera, 
so that we hope to present our readers with a 
varioty of illustrations, which will prore accept- 
able to them, bo bonourable to the painters, 
and which will also show the advanced state of 
woolengraving in this country. ‘To ‘effect the 
last-rmentioned object, we have already secured 
the services of Mowers, Nicholls, Mesure Dulziel, 
and othora, who will use their beet exertions to 
further the project we have undertaken. 

As with our former series, so with that on 
which we are vow entering, it will be our aim 
to render tho narratives we write of a popular 
character, by avolding dry disquisitions upon 
styles nnd the technicalities of Arteriticismn, 
in which the connoisseur and the student are 
alone interested, Neither do we profess to offer 
much that will be new to those who have rond 
the ArtJouwal for somo yeara past: dariy 
this period we hare, in a variety of ways, ha 
so much to way concerning the artista whose 
names are again to be broaght forward in naxoci- 
ation with thelr pictures, that little novelty can 
be expected. 

Ae touching this subject, we may remark that, 
perbaps in the whole bistory of Art, there is not 


to be found a similar instance of a school of Art 


acquiring exch w position as ours within so short 
a poviod of time. Halfa contury since, we certainly 
had an Academy, bat how few of its members 
wero then known evon iu their own country ; how 
far fewer out of it: now, British paluters and 
British sculptors have risen up “an exceeding 
great army”; a very large number of whom aro 
recognised and honoured throughout the civiliged 
world; and of some of whom it may be aid, 
that their works are equal in excellence, as they 
are in ry ie ¥ § vulue, to those of the moxt emi- 
nent of the old masters, while in many respects 
they sur thoee of continental countries whore 
Art haa bad ber home fur centuries: such o fact, 
we repeat, is without a parallel, and ought mot 


' ta bo overlooked, as it can scarcely be denied, 
» truthfully, by those who aro inclined to disparage 


the efforts of the British artist. 

The natural consequence ia, that “ patronage” 
ia now largely Mowing into its legitimate chan- 
nel, It is true that the prosperity of British 
Art arises not from the aristocracy, but from the 
morchants, manufacturers, and tradera of Great 
Britain, but the change is none tbe less healthful 
and javigoruting to Art, while certainly more 
henebcial to the producer, aud more instructive 
to the possessor, 

Wo have especial reason to rejoice at the 
auspicions change we hare lived to witness; for 
it cannot be presumption in ua to think and feel 
that we have contributed to promote this con- 


summation of our hopes. 
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q TS. 1795, to come to London, “ for the "ag Mr. Lealic, PLA. am 

BRITISH ARTISTS: in his oc of Constable,” ne ‘ceri i we = <a 
chance of success asa painter.” From ¢ i ‘ebruary, 1799, 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. be appears to have sl sory his time alternately in the metropolis and 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. bis native place, sometimes working at hia case! and sometimes in 





— soaagh bed ——- Lr be ray tgea bd which =z — 
. wii ia onergies irected ; for nf the en October, 1797, his 
hdl tated ak Pathe le mother writes thus to a friend in London—Mr. John South, the author 
we of the first names that addod tustre to | of the “Life of Nollekens,” with whom her son was intimate >—" Wo are 
our school of painting, after it really merited | anticipating the matisfuction of seeing John at home in the course of a 
such an appellation, in that of John Constable, | week or ten days, to which I look forward with the bope that he will 
born, in 1776, at East Bergholt, in Suffolk. | attend to businees, by which be will please hia father, and enaure his own 
He used to eay that “the scenes of bis boy: | respectability and comfort.” It was not, however, to be thus, for in 1799 
hood made him an artist,” and this we can | ho was admitted a student in the Academy, 
fe readily believe of anyone in whom nature| Yet, notwithstanding the kind approving words which had been 
#. has implanted an intuitive love of Art. We | addressed to him, and the eseociations of friendabip he had formed with 
know the country well amid which Constable pee of peeition—among whom were the nephew of the Bishop of 
waa reared, and perhape a more genial locality isbury, and Mr. C. Bicknell, solicitor to the Admirlty, whose daughter 
to create a painter and to foster his inclina- Conte cmiel in 181f—he made but little progress towards 
1 tions cannot be seen in all England. et foomee dy there was something so new in the etyle be had adopted, 
Constable's father was an opulent miller, | an mn therefore, so unin’ ible to thoee who could only under. 
and was most desirous that his son John, one of three | stand what they had been accustomed to, that wo cau scarcely wonder at 
boys, should enter the church; but finding him disinclined | the neglect he experienced. People half a century ago were far les | 
to this, he to him that he follow his own | disposed to recognise innovations in Art—as in other things—and far less t 
business, and for about a year after leaving wchool be ap- | able to comprehend what is really excellent in painting, than they now 
| lt plied bimeelf to the duties of the mill, frequently, how- | are. “So little,” saya his friend and biographer, Mr. Leslie, “‘wnx Con. | 
| ever, relieving the monotony of his occupation in a stablo’s art on yet appreciated that the mle of two of hin pictures, this year” 
' | to use bis own expression, the “natural history of the | (1814—tweltve gears after he first began fo exhibit—lot the young painters of 
skies ;" for the painter's art was already working in him, and while yet | our own time learn encourngement from this fact} “must be mentioned 
at school be bad become acquainted with the only individual in tho | as an extrnordinary event ; a amall one exhibited at the British Gallery = || 
parish who could offer him the lesst aselatance in his favourite pursuit | to Mr. Allnuté” (of Clapbarn Common) “and a be one of a‘ Lock,” 
—one John Dunthorne, a painter and glazier, and aman rather above | to Mr. James Carpenter,” of Bond Street. told Mr. Allnatt 
| hia station. With Dunthorne the lad wo accustomed to pasa much | some years afterwards that “‘he bad been the meane of making o painter 
of his leisuro time in painting land from nature, Notwithetand- | of him, by buying the firet picture he ever sold to a stranger,” 
fination to an arti the 
|| ing the father’s disinclination to an artist's life, Mrs Constable having | From the year 1814 to 1519, tho life of this artist an “oven 
k procured for ber son an introduction to Sir George Beaumont, whose | tenour,” though he was certainly advancing in favour ; but in 
| 
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mother resided ot Dedham, near Bergholt, John was permitted, in | the latter year a picture—the largest he had yet palnted—a “View on 

















| 
Evgrared by] VIEW BEAN DEDIAM CIIURCH, [J. & & Nicholle 
| . ri 


the River Stour,” known as “Constable's White Horse," from a white | next election, bis admission among the Associates of the Academy. In 
horse in a near the foi d, attracted much attention ; it was | 1829, he was elected a full member, for his reputation had not aby oir. 
purchased by his friend, Mr. er, and procured for the painter, at the | culated through his own country, but extended to Franca and 
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Germany ; some of his works had been purchased by a Frenchman, and 
exhibited in the Louvre, whore they were much admired, and were the 
means of procuring for their authora gold medal from the King of France, 
as an acknowledgment of their merita. Our space will not permit us to 
follow out the career of Constable, otherwise we could find abundant 
materials in Mr, Leslie's volume from which to extract much instructive 
and interesting narrative. This admirable painter died in 1537. 

Speaking generally of Constable's landscapes, we should call them 
“grand 3” he has himself left on record this characteristic of them :— 


Eegrared ty) . 


the dogmas of schools and styles, The critics of his day, wedded to 
marvelled at the daring of an artist who set both schools and 
atylea at defiance, and wisely refrained from discussing what they could 
not, or would not, understand. Some noble testimonies have, nevertheless, 
been borne to the truth of bis landscapes; Fuseli said, “they made him 
call for his umbrella ;* Bannister, the comedian, remarked, when looking 
at them, “he felt the wind blow in his face ;" anda French critic pro- 
nounced “the dew of the morning to be on the leaves and the grass.” 
Engravings from two of Constable's finest pictures* are among 





* Of the four pictures wo wa, the frst is from an original work, of aize, 
Jeut te um for the purpu, by fr. Gambart, and the 4fth is froma print published 
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“My Art flatters nobody by imitation, it courta nobody by smoothness, 

it tickles nobody by petitencas, it is without either faidelal or fiddlode- 
dee ; how, then, can I hope to be popular?" Simple as are most of tho 
scenes he pictured, he elevated them into sublimity by his treatment ; 

and yet, “it would be difficult,” mys a critic of the painter's time, “to 
point out any one tegen Ag’ excellence which preeminently di r 

them ; and —e ft will be found that this oneness or individuali 
constitutes their principal charm.” Nature was bis presiding deity, an 

in paying what be considered to be due homage to her, he disregarded 





(4. & G. Nicholls. 


those we have selected an examples of his etyle—" Salisbury,” or, as the 
painter called it, “The Rainbow," and “The Cornfield ;"—these works 
may be regurded as naoag Te the peculiar qualities of the artist, his 
grandeur of composition, his valuable and effective management of chins’ 
oscuro, lis fidelity to nature, and those attributes, in a greater or less 
degree, which Fuseli, Bannister, and the Frenchman spoke of. Time—aa 
Constable said it would—has greatly modified the spotted appearance he 


by him ; the fourth was engraved in ‘Finden’s Gallery ;" and the second and third 
are from the well-known engravings of Mr. La published originally by Mr. 
Alderman Moon, and now by Mr These inte are, of course, at : 
and we trust the result of this article will be to increased attention, and to 
obtain augmented sale, for prodactions in all ways s0 desirable, 
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| gave to his paintings ; those spots have since become “ lights,” in barmony Erg and to the poetical fecling, which our artista do, and ennot 
with the rest of the colouring ; wo must adinit, howerer, that some of the | fil to, imbibe when contemplating the boautios Providence haa so 
shadows aro now blocker than they wore originally, aod consoqueatly | lavishly bestowed upon our “fatherland,” and to which the very 

a heaviness to the works. mista and vapours that detract so much from our bodily and mental 

6 believe it ie universally recognised agg erties, and we | comforts contribute in no smal) measure. We have mountains and lakes, 

would, if only on the ground of impartiality, e their opinions | riversand broad meadows, uplands clothed with rich brown cornfields 

rather than ¢! of our own countrymen, that in landscapo-painting | or toworing woods, villages avd hamlets half hidden among majestic 

we stand unrivalled, and our excellence ia, no doubt, mainly attributable | trees, edifices gray with antiquity, and baronial manalons of picturesque 

to the wide and varied range of study which England offers to the | architecture standing amid sconery as picturesque, and all theeo not 
| 
| 
| 















Bagraves 45) TOE CORNFIELD, (J.& G. Nickola, 


eoen under a eky of endless blae, bub more frequently under alternations | be traced to the peculiarity of climate which, whether in summer or 
of cloud and sunshine, sought for in vain elaewbere, We may ask even | winter, renders tho feed er fresh and greon, in all its  seapeton m0 
of Turner—would be have been the great artist he waa had he been born | variety of form and charactor, And it may not have — obeerra- 
and educated in spy other country than England, with its sky “ever chang: | tion of many, that when our painters travel into foreign lands and paint 
ing, ever new.” In gazing upon a beautiful Jan wo are too apt to | pictures of the semen they visit, such pictures bare, generally, some 
forget how much it is influenced by the canopy above; how it receives | indications of what tho artists have secn and learned at home; thoy are 
eolour, richness, depth, and tone from the “ firmament on high.” inted, as it were, under the influence of an English atmoaphere; tho 
It may boa asacrtion to make before the worshippers of the of our dew is upon southern trees and herbage, the glory of our 
“old masters,” bat we do not, nevertheless, besitate to anes that our | skies rests upon mountain and valley. 
school of landscape-painters far excels any other, either of anciont or We remember Constable well, having had the honour of hisaequaintanoo 
modern thines, in poetry of composition, in varied and glorious i , | When be reaided in Charlotte Btrect, Friaray Square, about the year 1880, 
and in the truthfulness of nature; this excellence, we repeat, can only | He was in person tall; hia countenance was remarkably expressiro— 
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full of kindliness and goodness; in look and manner he was maw, yet cecilia of So genie She gunk ent eadeeniy possemed. If, as 
manifesting energy and movement, and conveying to the merest observer | with many painters of a was Sot hls danny to be 








Engraved ty) OM THE STOUR, SUFFOLK. (J. & G. Nicholle, 
ostimated by his own age according to his worth, his works are now largoly | valued; and when any of undoubted authenticity (for forgerica are 











Eugraved by) SALISETRY CATHEDRAL. (2. & G. Nichetds, 


abundant) are offered for sale, they are sold at very high prices ers tho recompense too offen accorded to the artist; the trumpot of fame 
at ten times the amount which painter received for lbem.’ ch is | sounds only when “ the car is deaf to the voice of the charmer,” 






























THE DUSSELDORF 8CHOOL 
OF PAINTING. 





Tuerk is no country in the world in which 
there ia more intelligence, more learning. or 
more thought than in Germany; the Germans 
are a patient, leborious, and industrious peaptc, 
profound in their learning, acuio in their 
critictsm, amd ever seeking now fields for their 
intellectual energy. With al! these advantages, 
these moral helps to the building up of a grant 
nation, they"have {been deprived by their raulora, 
and by the pecaliarities of their formes of govern- 
ment, of all freedom of thought and action in 
political matters; they have been shut out from 
the advantages of self-government, acd relieved 
from the responalbilithes of indopeadont action, 
The consequence, however deplorable it may be 
in » political point of view, on which we will not 
now stop to enlarge, is that the Germans hare 
turned their thoughts and devoted their time 
more to Art than any other modern nation ; 
there is hardly a town, however emall or insigni- 
fieant, in which there is not an Art-Unloo, an 
annunl exhibition of pictures, an institution 
devoted to instramental music, a male ond 
fernale singing club, and a thestro; and into 
whatsoever eoolety you may go, from that of the 
irademnen smoking thelr eternal pipes in village 
inns, tothe polished ecourtoers in royal palaces, 
you will find an appreciation and understanding 
of books and picturea which you may seck for in 
vain in our own more practical and matterof- 
fact country. Thia love of the Fine Arta, which 
seems to have renewed its youth in the days of 
Goethe, Herder, and Schiller, is at present tie 
safety-valve of society in Germany, where party 
feeling runs #0 high, and where the vexed | 
questions of religion and politica are now begin. 
ning to agitate the country. My present object | 
is however not to speak of Art in its numerous 
branches, but to confine myself to a Few ohagrva- | 
tions eu the two at schools, those of / 
Dhisseldorf and Maenich, ond of tho painters of [ 
the present day, the men who for the last fre- | 
and-twenty years have guided the taste of | 
Germany, and who by their instruction and 
example havo broughé their achoola to that 
wigh state of perfection in which we now God 
them, 

The Disseldorf school may be said to date its 
revival, if notindeed to hava derived its oxint- 
ence, from the advent of William Schadow. In 
the year 1$26 he left Berlia, accoumpanied by a 
small band of favourite pupils, and having boon 
appointed to the office of director of the Academy 
of Painting, in the early part of 1927, le took up 
his residence in Diisseldorf. He found that his 
predecessors had done little for the adlvancement 
of Art Cornelius had gone to Rome, having 
effected nothing; and thoae who had followed 
him, wen respected and respectable tu their 
private life, poanuased neither productive talent 
nor eritical knowledge, and were eapecially de 
ficient in the rare and difficult art of imparting 
instraction. Schadow saw at once that he must 
bogia with a totally new method ; that the fuun- 
dations of the building were crumbling away, 
nad that if he weant to erect a dumble or perma: 
nent edifice, be tiust aweep nway tha tottering 
brickwork and build up afresh from the very 
ground. He felt that the young artist is too often 
at the beginning of bis career reckleaely thrown 
into neon of difficulties ; that he is expected to 
apply himself to too many and varied stuclien at the 
same time—acquiriug perhaps much, but digesting 
litte To obviate this evil, Herr yon Schadow 
began his new system of instruction, by dividing 
the classes into three distinct sections,—which we 
may call the elementary, the preparatory, and 
the finishing, The first, as its name denotes, 
wae devo to the earliest rudimenta of Art, 
and every detail was attended to with the 
strictest conacientiousness—the teacher wizely 
judging that whatever was worth learning at all 
was worth learning well, and that the pupil 
would be spared grent future trouble and 
aap 2 “epee os if, at this period of his career, 
he fully mastered the mechanical and apparently 
trivial details, In the preparatory clata the 
student was required to draw from antique 
statucs and living models, to make studios of 
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dmupery, copy ‘pictures, and devote his time to 
architecture, anatomy, and porapactive. Haring 
passed a sufficiont time by this class, the young 
painter was promoted to the thind or last course; 
lere he was encouraged to be independent, 
to think for himself, iavent his own compo 
sitions, work out his own klens, “cover his canvas 
with the result of his own studies, in short, to 
bo a8 unfettered and unoshackled as poasible, 
The director was thus enabled to see what was 
in the pupil ; to correct, adviae, aud encourage ; 
to turn his getius inte the chaunel most enited 
to it, or divert him from the now-fangled and 
ephemeral, but often attractive, theorics which 
prove the destruction of young artista 

To this system of instruction, pursued Grmly 
aud undeviatingly for the last quarter of a 
ceutury, we owe tho prosont school of painting 
in Dieveldorf. It was not however erected in a 
day; it had many difficulties to overcome, short 
comings to deplore, internal and external 
jealousies to encounter; but withal it had many 
and rare ndvantagos. In the enrly yoars of 
Schadow's directorship, the society of Diissel- 
dorf was one of the most intellvetual in 
Germany. Irmermann had taken aphis quarters 
here; he was followal by Friedrich von 
Uechtritz, Karl Schoansa, and many others 
whee namea sre famous in wodero German 
literatura, Robert Beinick, the painter aod 
poet, whose gracefal verses and pleasant talea 
will warm the hearta of old and young for many 
a long day, stwliod here, aud Mondoleacln came, 
and after him Rietz, and Hiller, and Robert 
Schumann. Couverse with euch men bad the 
most beneficial effect on the young artinta, They 
did not romain more painters, they lived ia a 
refine! society, they cultivated thoi intellecta, 
not their individual talent alone, pursue studies 
maited to their capacities, wore content for a time 
to forego “the paltry jargon of the marbla 
mart,” to throw themselves oa equals into tho 
republic of artists of all kinds, giving and 
receiring information. 

At this time the painters all worked together 
under one roof, and this contributed in no small 
degree to tho family unlon which existed among 
them. They all met every day in the great 
building of the academy; the most frievdly 
feelings existed, the students wandered from the 
atelier of one friend to that of anuther, criticised 
cach other's works, dolighted in each other's pac 
ceaa, and as they emoked their pipes together, 
helped each other with advioe and counsel, The 
trasters had their painting rooms in the aame 
old mubling and labyrinthine structure, and 
frooty opened them to tho students; here 
Selidow, full of love and feoling for pure 
Christian Art, directel and advieed; Carl Sohn, 
and Theodor Hildebrandt taught; Wilhelm 
Schirmer showed his profound knowledge of 
nature aud desp study of landscape painting; 
Micke inatructed in anatomy, Wiegmann in 
architecture, and Keller in drawing and en- 
graving. It was, socially epeaking, the golden 
age of the Diimeldorf schual. At this time the 
romanti¢ element reigned supreme : illustrations 
of Gorman boiladsand Rhine legenils, Little Red 
Riding-hoods, ond Aschenputtela, Gretchens, 
and Leonora covered the canvass; it was a time 
of faith amd trast, of conlidence in themeclres— 
the confidence of youth—and hope, and over 
flowing feeling. Tho school wanted, however, 
bot a little of the castigation of the critic. Thoee 
who were accus' to pronounce judgment 
on the labours of the academy were men whoes 
knowledge was too limited, or whose censure 
was too mild; men who sdmired too india 
criminately and too euthusinstically, who lored, 
not wisely, but too well. This period was by 
HO means a ebort ome, it lasted fully ton yeara 
Tha school of Diaeeldorf then sunde a stride in 
advance. Edwnrd Bendsmann (though in my 
opinion benever has surpassed, in depth of feeling 
and fulneas of powtry, the early poctare which 
catablished his fame) chowed moroknowledge of 
his art, more boldness in the treatment of his mub- 
ject, more confidence in his own strength. Les 
sing began to astonish the world by tho variety 
as well as the greatoces of his talout. Alfred 
Rethel displayed more vigour and a healthier 
tone in the treatment of bis favourite fatherland 
legends, nod Sohn fascinated with the beauty of 
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his portraits and the delicate handling of his 
female figures, But this improvement waa not 
unaceopanied by counterbalanciog evila—poli- 
tical nad, moro fatal etill, religious ditferencca 
found their way into the sheepfold; the happy 
family party was broken up, the simple artist 
life waa over, and iu its stead noisy political 
discussions ocenpiod tho eveuinga, religious argu- 
mepta warped the place of rational conversation, 
and fanatical geal supplanted Christian love, 
Seon the ouce united Dosraldor? school becaine 
a house divided ngninst itaelf. The artista no 
longer worked togathor, they hired studios in 
different parte of tha town, aud separated them. 
selves luto cliques and parties; the old castle, 
the building in which thoy bad so long mot, was 
now deserted, ave by a few painters aud the ap- 
poiuted profesaora; the critica too began to be 

more severe, amd the artivta, incited by rivalrr, 
| put forth thelr atrength and developed their 
| powers wtill further, The child-like siuplicity 
, und harmony of the early achool has passed 
j away, and been swallowed up in the abyss of 
j time, but the world las been a gainer. Diissel. 
| dorf at preasnt possesses painters who may fairly 
) take their stand, in all the branches of their art, 
i with auy in the world, whether in historical sub- 
| jeots, in landscapes, ia portrait painting, or in 
, tableaur de genre. Sho bes attracted to herself 
echolara frou all parta of the world; India and 
America Lave contributed theiy quota, Saxons, 
Scandinavians, Romans, and Sclavoniana crowd 
her ateliers > and eho bas sent forth disciples and 
miasionariea to found new eclools. Hendemana, 
Hobner, and Erhardt have carried her principles 
to Dresden; Becker and Schroedter to Feank- 
fort, and others who bave made their names 
moore or leea known to fame, bub equally 
imbued with the ideas and foelinga of Wilhelin 
Schadow, are scattered orer the free cities, the 
capital towns, and the petty principalities of 
Germany. 

On tho 20¢h of November, 1551, Herr you 
Schadow celebrated his twenty-five years jubilee 
as Director of the Diaseldorf Academy. All 
the principal inhabitants of the town, incladizg 
artists, citizen, and government officials 
pone together in tho work of lova We 
wave 10 ides ln our bard, every-day, practical 
life, [a what was ouce called. “Merrie old 
Englond,” of the deep feeling, the true 
affection, the temicrness and love, with which 
the Germans coutriva to surround these fee 
tivals—whether it be the common Christmas 
tree, the family birthdays, the marriage anni- 
veraariea, or the rarer and consequently more 
elaborately celebrated silver and golden wed- 
dings, or quarter or half century jubileos of 
office tenure. On the eve of the festival which 
we are now deacribing, a long procession of 
blazing torches appearod uuder the windows of 
Herr von Schadow’s house, with the aocompani- 
ment of a Liedortafel (a men’s singing club), 
bringing a serevade to his honour, On the 
foliowing morning wo found that the old 
“Steinweg,” the street in which the artist's 
howe was situated, bad changed ite name, and 
by command of the Mayor and corporation was 
henceforth to be called “Schadow Street” 
Countless deputations approached his doors 
from distant towna, and various public bodies, 
men, many of whom differed from him widely 
in politics and religion, but who came only to 
honour the artist. The windows and baleonics 
wore decorated with fings and many-coloured 
carpeta, reminding usa of thoxe solemn proce 
sions in the Bternal City, where the faithfal oraa- 
ment their walla with carpets, old tapestries, any 
bit of rich colour or brilliant diapery that they 
can lay their banda on. A splendid festival 
cloeod the evening, with “tableaux vivants,~ 
drunatic representations, a grand banquet, and 
the must beautiful music, Thus itis ia Germany 
that men delight to bonour talent, to express 
some acknowledgment for the long weary years 
of patient labour during which the artist has 
struggled often alone and unaided, In England 
we should be ashamed of each on axh:bition, wo 
should be afraid of compromising ourselves. We 
provide banquets for conquering heroes, Indian 
viceroys, successful speculators, or railway mng- 
nates, but we leave the artist to starve in bis 
garret or become at best a successful tradesman, 
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a fortunate dealer in his own ware, Herr von 
Schadow ia now,‘after twenty-cight yeara sojourn + 
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able facilitios, in the possesion, among its antho- 
rities, of some that bad proved thernselves 


in Ditweldorf, about to leave it and retura to | ominently enpable om the occasion of the inter: 


his native vity. 
his directorelip of the achool which he may be 
said to have founded, and, though no longer 
young, to have aecepted the office of director at 
rlin, His suceesser haa not as yet, beon ap- 
pointed at Dassoldorf. JW. 


ep ae 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 
DEPARTMENT OF ART. 





Wier no street bas a doubtful reputation wo 
change ita name: if a cloud still continue over 





it, thie may be even again altered. We would | to cangult. 


Ho has, J understani, resigned | nasional Exhibition of 1561, of the experience 
| of whieh they bad the additional advantage. 


This covcurrence of ciroumatances suggested 
to government, that the department in question 
should take preliminary mensures to Gad out the 
extent of 8 that would be required for the 
exhibition in Pars next year, of the Britieh 
works of pure Art, Thia naturally slid inte the 
whole matter boing in their hande, especially as 
the officers were very ready to do it, nohody eaten 
was, and there was no other machinery for the 
pirpose moving. The authorities appropriately 
selected somo names of mon recognised by the 
public in the three branches of Puinting, Seulp- 
ture, and Architecture, to form commitices and 
This was the evident course, 


teck other reasons than thie for the changesof! and wore there anything very wrong being 
appellation which the present Departewat of Art | done, no doubt these gentlemen would chock 


has undergone sineo its origi, in the im 


eit; bat virtually, as imay be supposed, the 


fection of deaeription afforded by any of its! department will do the work, the nrciste’ pamen 
designations. It commence] as“ The Sehoul of only gilkting the proceedingr There are dix 


Design.” 


But the tithe design applies to many j 


other branches of Art heside those that come | 


within tho scope of the department, The 
higher arta of design are those of Painting, 
Seutptare, Architecture. The lets clevated 
grades —those restricted to works of manufac. | 
ture and decorative ornament—form the special | 
provines of the Government School, and it seems | 
inappropriate for these, reepectable as they are, | 
to arrogate to themselves a name embracing 
all the superior grades, Yot in some reepecta— | 
though ssthetically incorrect—the “School of | 
Design" is the beat of the three names it | 
has had im succession, a¢ tithe: that no other | 
institution had taken up, and thas more 
distinctive, 

Some changos taking place in the Inatitation, | 
it was agreed at the enwe time to bid farewell 
to the first appellation, and thnt of the School 
of Practical Art was substituted, This was a 
dangerona tith, Tn the fret place it appeared + 
to agsume that all other Art than that taught | 
by, and emanating from, it, wns not practical; | 
ani secondly, it hnd the somblance of challenging | 
examination as to ita own epevial practicality. | 
This teat it waa not able to stand. British 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, which were 
not included in the department of “ practical,” 
went on quietly their own way, producin: 
works that wero appreciated, paid for, ren | 
which held their place in public estimation 
—while the departenent wa remarkably barren 
ant uafertile, and produced nothing that held 
any recegnised public place in genernl eatina- 
tivn. There wan a vast deal of conversation, 
but extremely littie joa) At. 

Afveran interval, the op inity of more fresh 
changes was taken to allow the litth word 
“ prnatical ” to slip out of the category altogether, 
ami the Tnstitusion waa ot this periad re 
christened with the name it at present heara,— 
“The Board of Trade's Departenent of Art.” 
Thre, however, bs a long name, ond abbre 
vintion in natural; and the name by which it 
uewilly goes, ix that of the Devartment of, or 
the Goverament School of Art, one far more 
extensive in ite mnge even than the original one 
of Schoola of Design, and more likely to mislead. 
Imagine a foreign lover of Art visiting the 
honans of the department, either at Moriborough 
or Gore House, with the idea that he is going 
to see the artistic stores of the British govern- 
ment! He will see no collection of British 
Painting, seulpture, or architecture in the special 
apartments of the Department of Art, Que 
quality of this mame is that it ia very elastic ; 
it may mean anything. Its trae designation is 
very vroperly that of the School of Ornamental 
Art. but shia, though helowgitg to it, is seldom 
recoguined, What are its duties eventually to 
be} Is the Royal Acadewy to merge in it, and 
are there any shadows of coming eventa in ite 
Haine and present action ? In taking the initiative 
a to the French Exhibition it certainly is 
extending itt influence; and ax the Royal 
Acwlemy took mo public steps towards the 
Proper representation of the hirher branches of 





Art in the French Exhibition, thie step was 
materal Moreover, it seemed to offer consider- 








sentera probably to the course, but it will work 
very fuirly. We are not quite so euro as to 
matters of manufacture, but we would be aileat, 
ox it is far from our winh to run the chance of 
throwing any difficulties in the way of so 
laudable and important an object aa the due 


representation of mauufuctury next year in | 


Paria. 

As to Art, it may be perceived that the Murl- 

borough and Gore Houses establishment, a far aa 

the French Exhibition, are actually ia 
the position of the Government School uf Art; 
for the office of the French Exhibition is virtu- 
ally but a subdepartment of that of Orma- 
mental Art—an offset nourished by the activity 
of the originnl plant This is a wooderfal 
expansion from the origmal speciality of 
Ornamental Art alope, This bear somo 
very important sigvification, or it may not, 
Weare pot in the least inclined to find fiult, 
but we have oommpied o little space in our 
Journal to display to our renders the expansive- 
poe of the goverumont department of Art—that, 
like the portable palace in the fairy tale, it may 
be shut up in ome hand, or it way expand to 
cover a multitude ! 

One cannot help having a certain sympathy 
with so mach activity, if for good, or with 
ambition, if it be properly directed; but, aa we 
have said in former sumbers, we are not pro 
to approve of all the Inte action of the sakool, 
eepecially in ith own propor province, as con- 
pected with te logislation of the branch schools 
in the country. 

The dismtisfaction in the country schools, of 
which wo spoke some numbers ago, especially 
a8 8 the concentration of funds an the 
Metropolitan School, does not appear to 
leave subsided. In some localities the cou: 
mittees may baye been somewhat appeased, 
but in oar tost manufacturing towns, 
they are etil] wlan! 4 prepared to realist the 
dieta of the metropolis, and it is probable that 
a parliamentary inquiry enrly in the seuion will 
be institated. The sound common sense end 
steady energy of Manchester, and the active 
ingenuley of the government authorities acting 
in opposition, will probably leave mo point 
of the whole question of the uniting of 
Art and Manufacture untouched, and per 
laps real good umay be elicited from sho 
proceeding. Yet we regret that equal good 
might not be the rewult of more congenial 
antion, amd wo hope that somo endeavours that 
have been made in that direction may be 
snoceaful, The department may probably take 
the ground of the central Schoo) affording 
Training Schools for masters who are afterwards 
to disseminate the knowledge they have attained 
Uiroughout the provinces, aud the concentration 
of public funda om the mutropolitan estab- 
lintimen’t will be defended on this ground ; but 
this will not render reasonable the reduction of 
the funds applied to the schools in the areas of 
mannfacture where they are practically to wark. 
The committees and mastera also of these 
soheols Lave in auy case « manifest right to 
know in whnt degree they are to be assisted by 
government, and on what basis of pecuniary 


security they stand. They havo a right to 
detnand that some definite mode of action and 
distribution of the public funds should bo laid 
down, from which departure will not lightly be 
t taken. Although the bead government justly 
ses with the departawnot of the Board of 
Trade, it should be restricted to legislate com 
stitutionnlly, according to recognised laws open 
to, and understood by ali those bodies under 
their jurisdiction. Manchester is not easily 
to be turned from her purpoee, and a mutual 
understanding with the country schools in which 
the future regulations should be clearly Inid 
down—would be a bettcr position for the 
department to dake, than that which now bids 
fairte occupy some of the time of our legislators 
im the enquing session. Whatever may be tho 
nature of the discussion we hope the reault will 
be, am increase of public funds applied to the 
whole question, and that auch grant be supplied 
under ee which should ensure its 
direct ni Hedlt throughout the coun 
on po sega 9 frm Louris. . leo that it be 
applied to the travelling expenses of portions of 
the me' itau museum to the several manu- 
facturing localities, a8 well as to the ical 
traloing of the wasters aod acholars in London. 

We do not intend to undervalue either of the 
latter advantages to the country schools, when 
we et the same time prox: the first. Wo have 
always sald that the public stand more in want 
of instruction than either the manufacturer, 
designer, or artiman; ond the collection gmdu- 
ally increasing at Marlborough House is a general 
benefit to the ronterial taste and appreciation 
of the just and beautiful in ornament. Bust to 
fully fulfil this purpose if ehould be directly 
dimeminated throngh the country, and not 
alone indirectly refected through the inasters, 
Also, that the masters are greatly benefited by 
their opportunities of education, and the eou- 
sultation of fine works at Muriborough House, is 
undoubted, but their education iv enything but 
complete until they have loarut to apply these 
powers aud acquirements in the localities in 
which they are to teach. A master sent down 
as such from London to a manufacturing town, 
is incompetent to do all the good of which he ig 
capable in that town till ho laa made himaclf 
acquainted with its manufactures. Aud thie he 
ought to do before be is appointed master in 
that locality, The metropolitan establishment 
may be an excellent training-echool for teachers, 
eae hy fresher comme there learn all he ehould 

ow, 

Mastera are not to be manufactured in the 
laboratory of Marlborongh House, as if they 
Wwete eteaus engined, to be sent down Into the 
country to dray on at onee & traln of scholars 
along a precise line laid down by the Loudon 
authorities, The direction to be taken in each 
ease depands on circumstances, and the master 
in « locality hos to study a variety of cizcum- 
stances, betore he can make the fullest use of 
hia powers to benefit the place to which he is 
allotted. To be fitted for sash he must be of 
intellect beyond the province of the Art alone, 
and is not to be bound or hedged in by 
authorities, blind from distince. Nor should 
ils useful tine be taken up by a needless routing 
or sudden acceasion of reports or red-tapisen. 
The provinot af the master 12 to teach, and wot to 
swell the bulk of the annul Binebosk, 

A master in a country school must be an in 
toillectual and reasoning man in other matters 
than those of Art only, if he ia to be of real use, 
And he must also be a man of moderation and 
selfrestraint as to his art itelf. There is no 
man of ability in Ornamental Art probably, who 
lias not a predilection for some one special style 
of ornament; one prefers Italien, one Gothic, 
and #o on; but when he becomes master of a 
school of crnament le must put reetraint oa 
himself; ho must not be special or partial as 

4 these points, ho has to be universal, or 
he will bias his students too much, And herein 
lies some difficulty in the advance of Ornamental 
Artin this eountry, the very civilieation and the 
comparntive auniversality of our knowledge prov- 
ents a great school of a special stamp of ornament 
beimg formed. If we look back through the 
history of ornamentation, we shall not see 
instances of more than one style having been 
























carried ont to its aene ak one time, Wien each 
style we adinire wna originated, the whole stream 
of ornamentation took ove direotion, and it was 
by thia means that the greatest works of that 
balure bave been produced. Ono style may 
rapidly have given way in some cases to another 
of a different character, but while ench wos 
growing, the whole ornamental energy of the 
tline was applied in one direction, Tt oxnnot be 
sonow, The education of the echools is devieed 
to bo impartial, and advanced stadenta are 
expected to bo able to dosign, if so called on, 
in Greek, Roman, tine, Gothic, Rennia- 
wunee, &e., the many styles affected by different 
taston 

Research will show un that the evolution, 
introduction, and parfection of the various sty los 
have chieily been the rovult in ite respective 
time, of some two or three, or ln most cases of 
wome one mastermind, strongly imbued with 
é@ne way of looking at Nature and Art. The 
whole bent and pressure of his mind bas boon 
brought to bear in one direction on the subject. 
Vigorous and characteristic resulta have been 
the consequence : a host of amistanta, have risen 
up from hia call, and imbued with analogous 
views and moles of execution, they have produced 
a Serle, Bat this, as far as the inoprees of the 
tind of a master of Ornamental Art in the 
Government Schools, appears and mas jantiy 
to be deniod us He must be allio all to oll 
style, must adopt himself to the various tastes 
of decoration. He must keep a guarded check 
upon himeelf, also not to allow his predilection 
for one style to have even an indirect influence 
on bigecholara, At least he must keep bis viows 
on this aubject very much within compam We 
are very fur from wisling to encourage ment 
ordination, when we express that the position of 
& master in country schools in large manufne- 
taring loealitios, roquires a man of fine jadgment, 
geperal knowledge, and considerable reatraint 
upon himself, so as not to allow bis special 

redileation, in armament, to influence too much 
is whole body of scholars, As euch the chief 
masters of tho schools in the provinces ehould 
bo lose ruled by than rule with, the authorities 
of Marlborough aud Gore Houses. 
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MUNICH 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue Munich Exhibition, which closed on the 
Lith of October, after being throo months 

to the public, having passed without much 
notice in Ue Eoglish prees, the following con- 
densed abstract of the Report on it, forwarded 
by Cowaal-general Ward to the Earl of Clarendon, 
cannot fail to be intercating to a large portion 
of our readers, 

As, out of 6977 exhibitors, Bavaria and 
Austria gions supplied whove 4000, while Prussia 
only guve 823, the exhibition waa, in fact, rather 
a display of the industry of southern Germany 
then of the entire couotry. Austria gladly 
seized the opportunity to take part, for the first 
time, in an exhibition of the German Customs 
Union, and made great and not unsuccessful 
exertions to be well represented ; sa, ardently 
desiring tha incorporation of all Germany into 
a general Castoms Union, which seems to be 
consilered as eure of accomplishment at no 
distant date. Bho was anxious to show that 
Austrian manufactures were moking steady 
progress, nnd were ulready, in nome roapocts, 
qualified to compete with of the nortiand 
wes 


t. 

The admialon of British gooda, however, nt 
any future German exhibitions, is not likely to 
be thought of, as the regulations of the German 
Customs Union strictly confine these exhibitions 
to the produce and manufactares of the German 
atates uly. 

The first group of articles exhibited consisted 
of ores, minerala, conla, &c., from Thvaria, 
the Hars mouutains, Saxony, Austeia, Wurtem- 
burg, &c, Many undoubtedly good spectmens 
of iron manufactore were shown from these 
districts, and the tendancy of the German iron 
insuufacturers is more than formerly towards 
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production on a large scale; but they must 
produce cheaper than nt present bofore they 
can compete with England or Belgiam, The 
great importance to Gerwany of the extension 
of ite iron mantfacture is evident enough, bat it 
ia alee evident that, in so far as the governments 
lave endenvoured to attnin that oliject by 
protective duties, they bave taken a wrong 
courve ; aa, acoording to rellable retarna, those 
protecting duties seem to have decidedly checked 
the rate of incresso in home production, and 
the general progreesive decrease in consumption 
is etl] more 


striking. Possibly the energica | Rhenish and some of the Saxon 
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Saxony showed weil But the Austrian cloths 
undoabtediy made the most sensation, for it 
was not geuerally known that they had reached 
the degree of perfection evidenced by the 
bumerous specimens fram Bolemia snd Moravia. 
The goods from Bruun were also ronsarkable ; 
its thick cloths, in the opinion of good j 

stood without « rival, and ita buckeking and 
half-woollens were aleo generally superior to 
those of the Zollverela. that, whenever the 
duties are abolished, Austria will be a formidable 
eompetitor, in all bat suporfine cloths ; the 
cloths being 


of the Zotlverein unay be stimulated by Austria, | still anperior in colour and staff, The merinos, 
which i# rich in excollent iron minos, ond is | thibets, and mousseline-delaina of Austria are 
Paying much attention to the improvement | nleo inferior; but the specimens of these exhi- 
of wachinery, o& ler portion of the exhibition | bited by all the states were below mediocrity. 


proved. Still, the consumption of iron in the 
Austrinn dominions ix as yot vory «moll, baing, 
in 1848, as compared to England, only as oleven 
to ninety-four per Lead. 

The second group comprehended o great 
variety of agricultural produce. The Silesinn 
aud Saxon wools maintained their ancient 
reputation. The progress of wool-growing in 
Wurtemburg wan shown by two b end 
sixteen espocimens of clothing and combing 
wools, of different dogroos of fincnens Sci, 
the opinion that the production of the finor 
wool is on the decline th Germany seome to be 
confirmed by statistics The cultivation of flax 
fn Germany is mid to be incremsing, and 
innehinery is fast expelling the old method of 
spinning it by hand. But the flxx-«pinnerics 
will never be able to compete with thoee of 
England and Ireland till they hare a better 
raw materiml. Of tobseco there were numerous 
specimens, Silkcocoons came chigfly from 
Bavaria, where the worm ie extensively bred. 

The third group comprised a great number of 
dyes, guins, resins, oils, &c, 

The fourth group was composed of substances 
used for food and personal use ; Jour, numerous 
esauples of beetrootangar, soap, &e, 

The Gfth group contained machinery, carriages, 
and agricultural implementa, The fabrication 
of stenm-machinery has greatly extended in 
Germany within the laat ten years, nnd now an 
English engine ia seldom te be seen on the 
railweys A number of aptuning, weaving, and 
other machines were also exhibited. The agri- 
cultura! implemonts made a large display, and 
many of then would no doubt excite attention 
in England. 

The sixth group consisted of scientific and 
wonsleal instruments. 

The seventh group, that amigned to textile 
fabrics, was the most important of all, both 
from the nature of ita contents, and the great 
sumber of articles, having in it about 2200 
exhibttora, No yarna were shown that denoted 
the power of succesful competition with thuee 
of Great Britnin, The cotton yarn wns in 
gonerul under No. 60, and chiefly betwoon Now, 
20 and 46. Of liven yarn litthe waa shown. 
The Austrian woollen yarn was not much 
worth, though here, as in other instances, 
Austria and Bavaria were tho largest exhibitors, 

The German cotton manufacture is, and must 
be, depeudent upon English yarns for many 
yeara to cum, Lhe protective system having 
failed in this instance also, Iu the linea manu 
facture the Gormang used to set the example, 
but now they imitate forelgnera, and somo of 
the beat Iineuw exhibited wae copled from Irish 
patterns Sazony, as wenal, sent the best 
damnik, bat the plain linens were upon the 
whole better represented than the damaske. The 
Westphalian linen was generally thought tho 
moet perfect; and Bielefeld sent acme excel- 
lent picees, The woollen manufacture is un 
doubtedly one of the most flourishing of German 
industries, It has been less impeded than the 
cotton manufacture by the effucta of tho 
tective’ apstom. It was fully represented ia 
every brnnch; from the commonest blankets 
to the finest cassimirs and woollen yelveta. 
The Rhewish provinces sent their cloth, buck- 
tkins, cacveinets, molten and flannel, eatin de 
laine, croieées, serge de Berry, and half-woollen 
yeat and hosiery stuff The best cloths were 
from Aiz-la-Chapelle and Duren. The fine cloths, 
buckskiss, asd wovllea manufactures generally of 





The cotton stiffs were suiliciently numerous, 
embracing calicoes, shirtings, jacconets, pigués, 
so-called white wares, sutcons, tops, fustians, and 
coloured abd printed stuffs in great variety. 
Nothing in them, however, requires particular 
notion, It is woll known by what means the 
Zoliversin las succeeded in driving out of her 
marketa all the lower and middling foreign 
cottons, and in forcing the population to take 
what in often n much worse article of home 
fabrication. Tho protective duties range from 
50 to 160 per cent. What bas been the result? 
The consumption increased very slowly, aud of 
late years hos actually fallen off from $1 por 
hoad in 1845, to 28 in 1850. The silk mauw 
facture displayed great variety, and occasionally 
brilliant epechmens; from spun silk to the 
richest shawls, dresses, and furnitures. Austria 
made a large display, and her velvets, plush, 
and embroidered stuffs, were genenily good, 
butin plain silke and ribbons she stood below 
the Zollverein, and her silks are dearer. The 
silk trade is one of the most imporiant of 
German industries; it is searcely protected, 
the duty not aang a above 6 or 7 per cent, 
ad valorm, The Zollverein ox to the 
value of ten or twelve millions of dollars yearly, 


, partly to America, in competition with France 


and Switzerland, The excellent velvet of the 
Kihenish provinces even forees ite way into 
France by menne of tho smuggler, new 
invention was shown, called (Nauz Percel, being 


silk or other ntuffe printed with or silver 
so os to resemble brocade, a obireibmayer 
of Munich, The hosiery m Chemnitz, 


Apolda, &e,, had no recommendation but 
cheapuess, for in durubility it could not eampete 
with that of Derby or Nottin Tn thia 
growp geuernily there waa really little to show 
any advance in the branches of industry it 
ropresepted, much Jes to excite any well 
grounded fear on the part of the British maou- 
facturer that his exertions might be outatrippod 
by German compotition. 
The eighth group contalned metal wares, 
jewollery, and arom ; from the coarsest iron 
pota, to the finest gold leaf and most costly 
ewels of Vienna or Munich, The German cut- 
ery, thought still inferior to the English, bns 
really improved; but the fine steel work, veedles 
and ping, are still mach in the bock-ground, 
Upon the whole the articles in this group made 
a respectable appearnnes; the cast-iron manufac 
tures excited most attention. 
The marbles, earthenware, 
glaze, in the ninth group, fori rome of the 
most striking objects ic the exhibition, Of 
porceluin, the royal factorics of Munich, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Viewen sent many beautiful specl- 
mens, That of Nymphenbarg, near Munich, is 
under the Gredion of M. Neureuther, the 
eminent artist of the German romantic school, 
who has done much to improve tho style of 
in painting ; his conceptions belng im the 
epirit of mational poetry and traditiona A 
hunting-service demgned by him was shown, 
which guve somo idea of the new direction 
which the Bavarian porcelain in now taking. 
Tho Berlin manufacture is alao getting out of 
the old Rococo fashion of Inst century, and 
show: a taste for clatical moidela, and for the 
pure style of Winckelmann, Curstens, and Thor- 
waldon; ite imitations of the old Tuscan style 


* Thla is no new iavention, bet hae been used for 
‘moe years in Manchester, under a patent bebd thera, 
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have alao been successful, and are not dear, The 
Dreaden porcelain is now considered rather old- 
fashioned, adhering too exclusively to the 
Rococo stylo That of Vienna also in very 
much in arrear in pointof taste. The Boheminn 
glaea, wad ite rival the Bavarian, both now so 
well kaowa, imparted o lustre to this, aa they 
liave done to o exhibitions 

The tenth group comprised many taxteful ox 
well as curious articles in wood and carvings. 

The eleventh group displayed a great variety 
of paper, writing, drawing, aud printing materials; 
bat in them cheapness rather than excellence is 
chiefly aimod at; the writing and printing paper 
being inferior to tho Exgleh, The cila, 
howerer, — successfully with the English, 
and the art of printing le greatly improved. 

The twelfth group of the fine arts, comprised 
contributions of about 150 exhibitors, statuary, 
cxsta, and bronzes of great merit, chiefly by 
Munich artiata. 

The chief frults of the exhibition were that it 
was 60 much overloaded with trivial and unia- 
portant articlos, and that it did not fairly 
represent the whole of Germany. In textile 
manufectares it did not ree abore mediocrity ; 
but in machinery, as well as artistio objects, 
much improvement was visible, Compared with 
tho Berlin exposition of 1844, it rises certaiul 


in magnitude, Aso fiuancial speculation it - 


was symally unfortunate ; chiefly through the 
cholera breaking out itm Munich in August. Tho 
loas to the Bavarian goverument will, it is sup 
posed, amouns to at leas 2,000,000 of Doring 


———p— 


FRENCH UNIVERSAL EXTIIBITION 
OF 1855, 





Carraiy Owes, on behalf of the Board of Trade 
Departinent of Science and Art, hag addreased to 
the Secretary of each local committee of that 
important Exposition a circular calling attention 
to the translation of a circular which has been 
addressed by the Imperial Commission to the 
various departmental committees in France, 
urging epou them the oe of only admitting 
to the Exhibition euch articles as will reflect 
eredit upon French industry. The Imporial 
Commision recommend that ouly thoeo articles 
should be admitted which show one of the 
following charncterietica :—Firet, a reduction of 
rice through a more intelligent applicntion of 
jabour; secondly, some great utility; thirdly, a 


novelty in the application of acane raw material | 


or Industrial process; fourthly, muperiority in 
taste and execution ; fifthly, the importance of 
the mapufacturo or production. ln genernl, 
some progress of acience or industry is indicated 
os the condition of selection. “In making 
selections for the Britith section of tha Ex- 
hibition, it will be neceseary,” remarks Captain 
Owen, “to bear in mind that thie Exhibition is 
to take place in Franvo—a country in which, 
until now, British manufactures aro to a great 
degree unknown to the mam of the population, 
It is not, therefore, that progreas alone 
should be the distinctive feature of the British 
department of the Exhibition, but rather com- 
pletences in all its detail, cron the very 
humblest ; and in the consideration of many 
branches of industry local cominittess can 
scarcely do wrong in following the verdict 
already pronounced by the public, in the shape of 
a large and long-continued demand ; while they 
would of course assure themselves that the goods 
sent were relatively excellent, and the boat of 
their kind. It ia not only for the information 
of the few distinguished and well informed 
farcigoers who will take part in the labours of 
the international jury, aud who are, perhaps, a 
well nequainted with our industry as their own, 
that the British Exhibition must be prepared, 
but for the French public, for whom it will be 


the firat op ity of wooing a systematic 
display of the productioas of this country.” 
The Board of ® are amxions that these 


considerations should be submitted to tho ex- 
fubitors, who are, more than others, intereatod 
in the gomeral result of the Exhibition being a 
ereditable one to the country. 
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THE MUSEUM 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
AT MARLHOROUGR HOUSE 





We have, heretofore, announced our inten- 
tion of giving o sariea of illustrations of 
the principal objects contained in the new 
Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough 
House, and we now redeem our pledge. Our 
readers are aware that this collection was 
founded shortly after the close of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851; Government having 
granted o sum of 5,0KW. for the purchase of 
apecimens therefrom, to form the nuclens of 
a collection designed to illustrate Art as 
applied to objects of utility. This scheme 
formed the natural complement of the 
aystem of Art-instruction, inculeated in the 
then schools of design, and, accordingly, its 
realisation fell within the province of the 
new government department, created to 
extend and develope those institutions. The 
present extent of the collection is an evi- 
dence that this mission has not been 
neglected by the Department of Science 
and Art. Whilst our great national eatab- 
lishments, the British Museum and the 
' National Gallery, impeded by the official 
| inertia of trustees and committeea, have 
been recalled to notice mainly by their ging 
of omission, an institution haa been recentl 
created and developed, which ia in itself 
the moet striking comment on that arstem 
of individual responsible administration by 
i which alone any really important reault is 
i to be achieved. All who have from time 


little better than mere magazinea, com- 
paratively useleas as regards their highest 
and most important function, that of 
teaching, except to the learned few. What 
indeed ts the British Museum to the great 
tunjority of visitors bat a vast bewilderin 
holiday show? Impressed with awe aed 
admirntion at ita magnitude, and the 
strangely various nature of ita contents, 
the uninstructed artisan wanders through 
the spacious halls with vacant wonderment, 
and returns uninformed; he feels that it is 
not mennt for him, or it may be he believes, 
in his simplicity, that all is wonderfully 
ordered for n higher class of cultivated 
minds; when, alas! if a thousand strange 
objectsa—atocks and stones even—have not 
apoken to him in intelligible and deeply 
interesting voices, it is because there ig no 
leading mind, no directing influence tuning 
them to the proper pitch of hia intelligence. 
Bat muscuns and gaileries are too costly to 
be thus kept for the very few, and on the 
other hand we are paying too high a 
price for mere popular rarec-shows, We 
think we perceive an earnest of better 
things in the Marlborough House collection, 
otherwixe we shoull most unhesitatingly 
oppose its further extension, on the score of 
useleag expenditure of the public money. 
This collection Las, however, a well-defined 
object, which, as we understand it, is to 
leet awd arrange, in practical and philo- 
sophical analogy, objects of every age, 
period, and country, which serve to effec- 
tually illustrate the alliance of Art with 
objecta of utility. Its aim should be alike 


to timo visited Marlborough House must | to illustrate the history, wathetic theory, and 


have been strack with the constant sue- 


cession of novelties, either permanently ac- | 


practice of ornamental Art; aud we shall 
grudge no amount of expenditure providing 


quired or contributed on temporary loan; | the end ia kept steadily in view, and a 


and in allading to this latter most excellent 


collection so formed, #0 arranged, so illos- 


feature, that of the allocation of rare and | trated, in a word, so completely brought 


beautiful objevts of Art, contributed fora 


time by private collectors, we need but : 
remind our readers of the extruordinary | 


collection of decorative furniture, specially 
got together at Gore House in the spring 
of 1833, and eoplously Wlustrated in our 
columns at the time. Most jastly have the 
managers of the Museam comprehended 
the importance of this co-operation of the 
wealthy connoisseur in the work of in- 
structing and refining the public mind by 
the influence of Art ; but this has moreover 
been deeply felt and powerfully promoted 
by those august personagea, who, foremout 
in rank, are ever foremost in well-djoing, 
Our age Qaeen and Prince Albert 
have been the mainstay and chief support 
of the Marlborough House Museum. The 
costliest and most beautiful Art-treagures 
of the crown have been unreservedly con- 
tributed, from a porcelain cup to the richest 
aud bulkiest article of furniture from 
Windsor Castle. ‘lo suggest that the public 
might benefit by their exhibition, has ever 
been to elicit an immediate and cheerful aa- 
sent, whilat the numerous labels attached to 
articles permanently presented by the royal 
consorts, attest alike their generous liber- 
ality and their good taste. The scope and 
province of this collection aro extremely 
comprehensive, and we trust that the pre- 
sent acquisitions, diversified as they are, 
must nevertheless be taken only as evidence 
of the aiming at philosophic unity and 
completeness, It has been a misfortune 
hitherto very peculiar to thia country, that 
all our national collections have grown up 
without any definite preconceived plan or 
system ; we have heaped up treaaures of all 
kinds, and in all sorts of strange juxta- 
position, a8 though indiscriminate hoarding 
were the sole wal of our endeavours ; con- 
sequently our galleries and museums are 














home to the student, the manufacturer, or 
the artisan, a8 to render every vinit paid to 
it an inevitable lesson, We are convinced 
this may be done, but it will be the work 
of individual energy and earnestness of 
urpose, seconded by liberal aeana, un- 
ettered by committees or trustees, whose 
chief function ia but to dishearten and 
discountenanee the laudable endeavours of 
their own officers, for we muat here observe, 
that the shortcomings of the institution we 
have alluded to, have been the fault rather 
ofjthe system than the men. ‘The objecta 
we have selected for illustration are of the 
most varied description, and have been 
chosen mainly for their excellence as works 
of Art, many of them being calculated to 
offer useful suggestions to the ornamental 
designer, The descriptive notices which 
necompany the engravin have been 
furnished to ua by Mr. is C. Robinson, 
F.S.A., curator of the museum. It will be 
his study to accompany each engraving with 
such historical and explanatory matter as 
the space permita, and ocensionally to direct 
to the object the attention of that clasa of 
manufacturer for whose use it seems more 
especially calculated. 
he objects selected are, it will be per- 
eelved, very varied in character; we have 
not thought it desirable to arrange them in 
any order, but to introduce them sa beat 
enited to oceupy our columns ; due regard, 
however, has de had to the suggestive 
nature of every subject engraved, our pur- 
pose being to supply from antique and 
modern examples the more refined produc- 
tiona of Art which are at the same time 
likely to be practically useful to the modern 
producer, Our present plan is only another 
mode of effecting an object for which we 
have long striven, namely, to aid the mana- 
facturer in his works, 
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The Panex in carved cak, engrarod below, and | ments of the carved dressers and buffeta, which | extreme limita of development of the Gothic 
the corresponding one in the third column, are | were a chiof feature of the dining rooms of the | or medieval style, although as yet unmixed with 
beautiful examples of the Flemish renaissance, | fifteenth and sixteenth centuries It is most | any apy of transitional details, The free 








dating sbout the year 1540, They have pro- i 
bably formed portions of the doors of a enbinet, | 
and are particularly interesting o8 showing the | 
influence of Htalinn cinque-cento Art on Flemish 
ornament of this comparatively early period. 
This foreign taste was probably introduced by 
the Flernish followers of the school of Raffuelle, 
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of whom the designer Bernard van Orley, and 
the painter Franz Floris, are perhaps the best | 
known. In the door screen of the Hotel de Ville | 
of Oudenarde, by Paul van Schelden, ap. 1535, 
we have still preserved an admirable monument 
of Arabexjue sculpture of thia peculiar etyle. 
The Cue or Hanar in gilt metal, re 

in the centre of the page, is ane of those gorgeous 
pieces of plato, mainly designed to serve as orna- 








a — 
likely of Augsbarg work, of the end of the 
fifteenth century, ite elaborate details mark the 


arrangement of the bands of ornament, which 
| encircle the body of the cup, however, denotes 
the coming abandonment of that strict archi- 
tectonic union i parts, which had hitherto 
rigorously prevailed; while the general design 
is distinguished by a florid exuberance, which 
searcely compensates for the want of those 











quaint and dexterous arrangements of the 
minor detaile, which we admire at an earlier 
period. The piece, in fnet, although extremely 
rich and imposing, is somewhat fragmentary 
and wanting In general harmony of effect. 
In the Inst exomple on the page, we havo 
another clegant specimen of FixMisn Anannsque, 
| of about the samme period as those already 
| given, although by another hand, and carved in 





much lower relief. There is here no vestige | acanthus scroll system; the light and slender 


of medieval Art, the composition being 


foliated detail+, however, devoting an imitation 


clearly based on a knowledge of the Roman | of painted wall decorution rather than rellevo 





ornament, which, in classical examples, is geno- 
rally of a fuller and more massive character, The 
manipulation of this piece i# extremely spirited. 
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Por of a! Siedreces peea ot 8 pele Se cokes in ke upheld by impersonations of are in bronze, the gave or dial gilded. The | 


| bier rg ord formed vessel ia a Co. Py © fine Cock, next in the — three eloments, air, fire, and water: figurea 
enriched with delicate cameo ornaments in w! a 
| 
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upper part being mq np iereag yah with leaves and the 
soods of the fruit ; it is in oriental porcelain of | 





of old English a ot Charles as ; 


the large Cur with Coven here wed is 
of silver parcel-gilt, the ornamental ‘pe 


entire object is four feet six inches in height, 
and is of French workmanship of the time of 
Louis XV. We have next on excellent example 








a delicate creamy white tint. The Sart Crttan 
is a rure and © t example of Bernard de 
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Paliesy ware, enriched with brilliant tints of | 
/ enamel. The last subject isa silver gilt Tarkann | binds being of perforated appliqué ve in frosted | both eens and decorative surfaces being | 
of Dutch workmanship, dated about the year1630. | silver, detached on a burnished gold ground; | very skilfully an and beautifully contrasted. 
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This illustration represents a modern Japanese —— it is probably of somo antiquity. | of # very different school; in the ap mcires bronze 

bronze Canpuestice, of quaint and fanciful The leading decorative motive ia the fret or Lame STAND we bave a specimen of o 

Eten t | metal work of the sixteenth century, offering 
Art, 


periods and styles o Our next example is | many valuablo points for modern adaptation in 





wy, 

7 
dimilar objecta. Of the two porcelain Vasrs | other ie an unuweaally elegant piece of the rare 
engraved at the bottom of the page, the one on ) old Cuersga Cura, dating nbout 1760. Fine 
tho loft isa beautiful specimen of old Sévres | specimens of this interesting national manufac- 
ture of tho last century command almost 
fabulous prices from connoisseurs. The = | 
on Chelsea porcelain is romarkably brilliant, 





design ; tho original is beautifully lacquered, 
| ck tai ak woes Galtaale’ nak (itil eae 














: S ware, the  seaccgp generally he pastoral ae ree 
| colour of the ground is the celebrated ble du roi, | or Bowers, executed in a broad and spirited 
Above is a bronze Vase of Chineso manufacture, | and the mised medallions are enriched with | manner, vory different from the timid stippling 
of simple yet elegant form and appropriate | spirited paintings of Cupids en grisille. The | of the painters of the present day. 
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The beautiful specimen of Italian cinque- | the Satven in silver-gilt here represented; the | afterwards carefully chisellod and finished with 
conto jewellery which we here engrave, consists | exquisite scroll border of this fine piece of plate | the burin. At first sight this would be taken 
of an elegant Bospes asp Faawewore of chased is a perfect model of chaste an priate | for a work of a fine period of Italian Art; it 

| design; the execution of the ornament ia by the | ia, however, doubtless of Flemish in, dating 
| process of repouseé work, or embossing by , | about the year 1660. There te much skill shown 





d, richly decorated with transparent ennmels : 
j . <oanen ora emvoralds and sapphires, the head | 
| in the centre being an onyx cameo in very bich — 






Fading trang sceets toh su: | eadecg teed fasibecs baartincate nesta ten 
sort of undulating trinnglo, the on ing line of the stem is particular i 

each side of it being filled in with a rosette. The | attention of the designer. iis Bex ar deane’- 
ease and elegance with which the ascompanying | Casket in carved sandal-wood, of which we give 
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| yeliof, ‘The back of this fine jewel is likewise | 

| fvichly enamelled. The two carved and gilded | 
Frases beneath are of old Venetian - 


two views, the lower one being a detailed drawing | it is com would lead us to infer an Oriental 
of the cover, is an example of a phase of Italian | origin, ornamentation of the prescnt ex: 
| mawufacture of about the cloee of the seven | ample, however, is entirely European, and 
| teenth century, respecting which some little | evidently a variety of the Louis Quatorze 
ambiguity exist. The fmgrant material of which | style There ia littl doubt but that it is of 








Venetian workmanship, similar objects with | East, evidenced by the use of eandal-wood in 
3 more decided evidence of that origin being | her fancy manufactures, at a time when it 
ship, of the early part of the eighteenth century, not uncommon ; and it is interesting to observe | appears to have been all but unknown to the 
combining an cxuberant richness of style with to what a comparatively recent period Venice | rest of Europe. The ornamentation of this box 
great delicacy of execution, Nextinorder comes carried on her ancient commerce with the | unites richness with simplicity of design. 


| 
| 
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in the arrangement of the main stem of theecroll | lines and tendrils, and the foliated huska, aro. 
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THE RESIDENCES 


IN VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 





Tue enormous increase in the popolation, during 
late years, which was mado manifest at the last 
censua, has outrun the provision of some of the 
isiten of existence. People are only now 
beginning to inquire into the homely but mo- 
mentous questions mised by the common cir 
cumstances of artificiel life in towna. From such 
regard for the elements of his condition, it is 
dangerous for man at any time to relax, He in 
laced subject to erer-varying wante—just as bo 
8, also, defonceless in body, and susceptible to 
the influences of the weather, as compared with 
the inferior auimalsa—procisely because he is to 
use the compensating powors given him, out of 
which to mpply the wanta, and arm himself 
agninat the danger. 

Yot, an increase which bad taken place solely 
through the towns, had not been accompanied 
by practical devotion of thought—aa to the 
means of supplying much obvious requisites 
an we refer to, Alt the peculiar wants which 
are developed by the congregation of maanes 
of people, bad in apparently taken note 
of in numerous schemes on — But in 
the real provision of retidences—the work waa, 
and atill ia domo without consideration for any 
principle, social, sanitary, economic, or archi- 
tectural—just in the way that wo have read of 
in the cases of San Francisco and Melbourne— 
indeed, ns we may see throughout our own 
metropolis. 
are built long before proper measures have been 
taken for the supply of wnter, for road cominu- 
nication, and for the removal of refuse; in the 
old districts the plans are retained which wore 
d ed for a leaa crowded population, and for 

ue of ground far below that which exista at 
present. Thus the proper and logical order of 
things in inverted, and in place of securing those 
advantages of asuociation which might be looked 
for where there are accumulations of residences, 
a condition is reachod which is in somo cnsea 
—— to _ of, _ which, ant oe lens 
intensely, yet by parity of operation, affects each 
clase of society,—aa in this crowded capital. 
So long ami great haa been the neglect of some 
of the objects connected with the better regula 
tions of buildings in towns, and the important 
——— an sewage and water supply, 
and the means of carrying on certain trades 
without injurious effects to the community— 
that years must ela before wach external 
infinences can be p under the proper 
conditions. 

The chief evila of London tenements are, how- 
ever, withia the walls of structures, and they are 
due imainly to the want of that simple appor- 
tionmont of divisions and spaces with reference 
to a definite object—ealled “ planning "—which 
is the special office of architecta,—a clam of men 
who have been suldom consulted in matters of 
thie kind. When we say that the majority of 
London houses aro built without a thought of 
what might bo the best form,—that each plana 
aa there may be, are often drawn to no particular 
scale by an incompetent hand on a mere piece 
of board,—and that sometimes there ia no plan 
at all,—it will be seen, why structural parts are 
inadequate to their office, why staircaxe aro 
——— to descend, and why the remark of 
tho late Mr, Hudson Turner in his * Domostic 
Architecture in England,”"—with reference to 
the oxtraordi ence of habita in 
connection with holds good in an age 
remarkable for now inventiona,—many of them 
applicable to dwellings. 

thaa now, somstline ainos,been demonstrated 
practically, that proper arrangement of plan and 
provision of conveniences may be secured in 
oy place of abode—oven under the inevitable 
conditions of London, All that is necessary is 
simply, that the conditions be iacd, and 
the requisites supplied,—inetead of continuing 
the provision of houses, planned for n description 
of tenancy each os cannot generally bo met 
with. That the vast majority of housee 
are built on plans adapted for single families, 








In the new parts of towna, houses | 
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and bells wherewith to summon inezistent 
servants, in casee whore it might have been 
assumed at the laying of the firat brick, that the 
“drawing-room” would be the sole place for a 
family to live, cook, and sleep in. Yet, with 
theae things, there will be none of the privacy 
of a well arranged residence, and there will be 
but one elok and water supply, in an out of the 
why place, for the ues of all tenanta, 

Thangh the evils, moral, physical, and social, 
of the present absence of system seem clearly 
understood ; though mere overcrowding, apart 
from: bad cl and faulty provision for the 
supply of water, bas been held to be one of the 
chief predisposing causes of cholera; the inba- 
bitants of wide tracts of the metropolla—even 
those claiming by education and pursuita some 
rank in the social scale—romain, like the inha 
bitanta of the diatrict of Barwick Stroot and 
Golden Square,—erowded—whole families into 
collars and single’ reoms—breathing the —_ 
of pestiferous ordure—blunted in every feeling 
of decency and morals—deficiont in the simple 
requisites for cloanliness—and with all the 
ake, cramped and ‘confined within the 
bounds of narrow streets, ao as to reduce the 
mind by thia alone, to a condition euch as that 
which itself prepares the body for disease. 
Until ench residences an we have contemplated, 
are supplied in number adequate to the wants 
of the population of London, what are ordinarily 
called “metropolitan improvementa”"— under. 
takings otherwise of exceeding importanco— 
will continue to be attended with an of 
ovila, which should be the eubject of deep 
concern to the logislator and the philanthropist. 
Tt would not be difficult to trace all the worst 
of the vices of great cities, to the simple abseuce 
of the exercise of ordin design in the 
apportionment and distribution of the parta of 
buildings. 

The great point, however, to which we would 
{fica of cal snail tmpotunve, yes peesilal 
if not of eq mportance, in 
their character, and ariaing from one causes — 
have long been endured a of every class 
in London, At least, re are persone from 

class who require, sometimes in the course 
of their lives, for the purposes of business or 
— pace Pe Neeeary paper *h it rooms, — 
t wou to wi io privacy att 
the cameo of Ag some house, The 
London howses are occupied with this deserip- 
tion of tenancy : it remained only to have them 
ytanned for it. In short, the principle of the 
model lodging-houses was required for n superior 
class, such ag occuptes the “ flate” of Paris and 
Edinburgh, as well as for each other class, An 
amount of hesitation, which was quite extra 
ordinary, waa, however, chown by capitalista in 
investing their money in any euch description of 
property ; and the difficulties of the law of 
partuerehip have prevented many individuals, 
who had felt the incouvenbences of tho presont 
system, from combining to secure advantages 
for themselves, 

We believo, that one way in which the pre 
judice of capitalists has been shown against the 
provision of associated residences for the Aumbler 
classes, has been in the fear of doterioration of 
property, by a population whose habits — be 
open to an version from their neighbours. 
Wo havo heard the probability of the ap 2 
of o large namber of untidy children about the 
— — of of n ground, commercially 
ey ng, for prosorving certain properticn a» 

y are, This reasoning is, however, moat 
shortsighted. Improve the homes of the libour- 
ing clases, and you ‘instantly improve their 
habits also. We could, indeed, forgive the poct's 
hatred of “the profane mob,” so long os its 
members remained in a great degree insensible 
to the duty and decency of personal cleanliness. 
Yet, this insensibility—which unquestionably 
has not yet been wholly removed —had been 
originally induced by the utter inadequacy of the 
provision afforded in dwellings, oven thoes of a 
very superior clasa, Indeed, the objections here 
brought againet the new eyatem, are precisely 


those which erie, and which in tenements of ataircase, Were the ground, otherwise 
the present sort are inevitable. The very | by several houses, devoted to one building of 





neighbourhoods refarred to are, we say, oooupied 
by the class which is so much fi and thi 
are occupied under those disadvantages which 
it ia proposed to hare removed. 

The condition of the London children agnin ia 
now lamentable, It could not but be improved 
by the kmprovement of their homes. Moreover, 
& proper playground might form part of a 
balding me The external gallery system 
is that which in most respects offers the greatest 
advantages; and, were the gallery provided, it 
might perhapa answer the purpose of # play- 
ground, as os any recognised provision. 
Under the nt eystem, persona with families 
have groat difficulty in procuring lodging, or 
other amall tenements They are, rofore, 
often induced to take houses which are quite 
beyond their meana It ia tras, that the 
necemity of occupying a place of business may 
be also an inducement, 

By crowding the whole family into sn 
unhealthy cellar, the middle-rean landlord some- 
times eacoeeds in paying his , aod posaibl; 
even mates his own rent by the whic 
he lots. Ent we think as often, it happens, 
that the superior landlord suffers by the system 
which be halps to mnintain,—whilst a grasping 
and tyrannical (spirit is crested in the tenant 
euddenly placed ina position for which he ia not 
fitted by previous experience, education, and 
babita, The result ia, that «great portion of the 
population of London has a omutdic character,— 
one section of the tribe paming away, or not, 
according to the means of mecting quarter 
day, —~another section living with bag and baggngo 
ready for a flight, at the slightest ision of 
an incursion from the tory rta of 
the superior landlord. 

Of the comfort of life under such ¢iroum- 
stances, we sny nothing ; but the condition is one 
which ia inevitably demoralising to all parties, 
and a loalng game every way. e remedy for 
it is the construction of distinct tenements, to bo 
rented without the interveation of a middlo-man. 
To afford the requisite accommodation to — 
keapers, the shops might be as those in Vi 
Street (shown in the view on the next page) ‘with 
& niertanine story over, 28 0 residence for the 
shopkeeper,—the upper floors being lot out in 
distinct tenements, aod reached by a staircase of 
their own, Or, where external galleriea wore 
chosen—at every tenement the nature of somo 
employment might be set forth; and although 
it might be maid, with no direct benefit axcept 
from the custom of residents in the zame gullery, 
there would be great advantages as compared 
with what exist under the present system, where 
difficulty is found by all except the householder 
in gee! = publicity whatover, 

nearly doea a condition of things such as 
we are referring to, apply to our own that 
there aro some of our readers who, we 
not, could help us with illustrations from their 
experiance. At lonst, wo may remark, that in 
the regions about Nowman Street, where it is 
sald artista “ most do congregate,” wo have heard 
of more than one gentleman who, after having 
been induced, by the appearance of room, 
to enter upon a tenancy under a householder 
whose competence (as ia generally the case) 
could not be clearly ascertained, has had to buy 
his own again ; and we heard of one case where 
on the ortlet’s return from a continental tour he 
found his whole property awopt away. 

We should, however, have emit that there 
may have been some reason for the apprehension 
of enpitalists,—on account of the extraordinary 
prejudice which oxists amongst certain clases 
against residences in “flat.” There seems to be 
a falas _ in the Fraction of ownership of the 
strect - Noboiy is decelved by it,—indeed 
a row of bella on the a often shows the 
nature of the occupation; but, for the sake of 
this, poople are found to erg every eort of 
difficulty, and to accept that which makes im- 
possible the very privacy which is affected, 

That nasocinted tenements can be designed so 
as each to afford, without low of space, all the 
advantages of o solf-contained house, might be 
very readily explained. A considerable portion 
of every house ia necessarily ae 
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some of them of considerable extent, and occu- | heayy weights The lower range of residences | 
pied by persons of distinction, Nearer to the | in rip eter piel retell ere | 
Abbey, and algo at the back, several blocks of | have the advan of a basement for the office. 
buil are progressing, with chambers for In the internal fittings, creat attention has been 
persons of a similar clam, but with leas accom | paid to the convenience of the tenants, and mao 
modation,—the rents ranging from 6M. Again,on | modern -improvements have been introduced 





ime i the north side of Victoria Strect, the carcases of | The water and gas pipes are of iron, proved 
any perfect system, to make these residences | another pile of buildings aro far advanced, and | fore fixing. In the staircase-light, a elmple but 
and fire-proof; and it must be con- | the accommodation affurded will thero greatly | effective contrivance for ventilation is introduced. 
fosnod, that to carry out the system in its integrity, exooed that of the other seta of chambers, The arrangements provide for cooking by gaa, and 
the alteration of existing buildings bs insufficient. The peculiar advantages of the arrangement | we may refer to a very efficient stove which has 
To Mr. W. Mackenzie is duo the credit of poet lp-tngpridad' Dog ene te From that, | been contrived by Mr. Paterson, the clerk of the 
giving the first practical exemplification of the | and from the it will be seen that each | works, and which haa been adopted throughout = 
| advantages of the Je for the higher classes. | collection of houses gray of about | the buildings. The rooms can be heated by o; 
| ‘The pile of bai the view, bave | 117 feet, by an average depth of 45 feet. The | fireplaces, or other arrangement, as 
beon some time completed, and the seta of cham- | staircase leading to the several seta of rooma is | In the management of the undertaking, con- 
,|  bersin the four upper Soors, are we believe all oo- | in the centre. ‘he hall at the foot of the stairs | siderntion has been given to gaining tho full | 
|| @upled at rents ing from 1502 to 80%. per an- | le entered directly from tho stroct, by a doorwny | advantages of the principle of ment. All 
i num, The plan (o te) ahows the arrangement | of ornamental character. There are six shops | liabilities for rates, taxea, lighting stalroase, 


Se 
= 


p _ . | 
two similar seta, one on each cide the princi- | (three on each side the doorway) to each division | wages of the hall porter, and repairs, are defrayed 
Fer : of tenements. Ther have rooms over them, | by the proprietor. There is, therefore, great | 
have no communication | saving in comfort, if not in expense, and the 
moat desirable London improvement. | with the chambers, To the chambers, there isn | rooms become well ada to persons who 

| 


rps 
a 
PEs 
i 
i 
{i 
Hl 
| 


thapa not required) for | spend only a portion of the year in London, or 
houses shown, and at the | tradespeople, access gained from the gene- | who wish occasionally to leave thoir reaidence, 
is Ashley Place, where a very large pile bas | ral entrance, and there is a lift communicating | and enaure the safety of their property on their 
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can ie pilatel oes agthigerwtat ag heer beappenes respoct, rery superior to those in Victorla Street ; 

visit | and meat safe, as shown on tho plan, is made | but the Ty manner of using cement is fatal 

Tho to ice | to project from the external wail of the kitchen, | to the expreasion ofa good character ofart. The 

— =— 7 the ——— 80 tg — ping gg through it, ee 

lenta, tings management,)| The whole t ildi is, we | a grest improvement upon ordinary arrange 

ing to what exist | believe, full 50 fect, and the cost of each division | ment of wl fronts, the effect of which is 

have referred to | of tonemonts, with the six shopa, has been | quite contradictory to that of good archi- 

viously, and even to what is found in the ag Aeieeree tees aren tecture, th Sag iro: Goan 

our opinion, it ia to regret! ah o over (allowing o & mccoanene, 

| Lraarlimapereiy ng mbbelselassanaror yo pepe tanh visti. woe in all cases, 
I not interfere with the other part of the house. | follow, Thehouses in Asbloy Place are, in this the enormous weight which, 





























that before us, is thrown upon v narrow 
piers. A good effoct might be uced by 
making the staircase appear in the external 
design, as in Mr. Roberte’s design for Prince 
Albert's model housee, which aro now at Ken- 
ington common. We werent first under the 
idea that some such ment had been 


—the loggia aneworing no real 

Wo must repeat that what Mr, Mackenzie is 
doing s0 efficiently for one clase of tenants, and 
in one quarter of the town, is imperatively 
required by each class, and for each description 
of business and residence tenancy, and in all 
quartera of London. And we trust that no 
prejudice will be maintained agninst the influx 
into any neighbourhood, of a particular class 
of well meaning and industrious persons, whether | 
occupying the houses opening on to external | 
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pas, which we conceive would follow the 
principle of arrangement, and which might 


be made to conduce to the improved architecture | advancement of our 


of London strosta, or occupying the upper 
portions of buildings of which the first floors 
are tenanted by a superior class, according to 
what is generally found in Paria. Wo shall 
not object to the maintenance of all the privacy— 
which can so readily be maintained even where 
there is a ral staircase ; but we hold it to 
be an evil f the constitution of English social 
economy, that one clase knows nothing of the 
condition of another, and resents every approach 
to better knowledge. Were there a different 
feeling, that which forma ground of objection 
to cloger nequaintance, would soon be corrected, 
and persona of very difforent worldly compe- 
tenca might live even in the same buildings, 
without dimdvantage, and indeed with mutual 
benefit. Meanwhile, we commend the example 
of Mr, Mackenzie to all who desire a safe 


pa es Dining Room 
180s ane” tae 


7] 


[We add to these more professional aan 
concerning the new buildings, some remarks 
with which we have been favoured by a lady— 
resident in one of them. 

Some of our natic a are fading 
gradually away in the lig 


an Englishman's | 
house being his castle, at dea of a reaidence 
beneath us, or abore us—is an unaccountable 
mode of reasoning. Every “ fat" is not only in | 
every respect # private house, but a more private | 





house than the “domestic castle,” which has | every 


wire nothing at his hands, he regrote it with | 
Og ane 9 Soi Kyou empiey Bie, ka eels | 
choerfulnoss activity. 





At all eventa, the living porter in the outer 
hall in Victorin Street, ready to give and re- 
ceive memages, ready to prevent intrusion, and 
protect the dwellings, is a great “ fact"; your 
private hall door as effectually shuts out the 


public, and shuts you in, as any other hall door 
in vin; while the thickness and quality | 
of the fire floors and walls, both confine 


proof 
and exclude sound; the kitchens are so 
that the cooking smells can hardly fin 
way to the living reous—there ae bathe ready 
in five minutes, and gas cooking stoves w! 
render the duties of a Cinderella but the myth 
of the nurvery. Thero are back stairs for 
servants, “lifts” to bring up coal, shafts to 
convey away duat and refuse, ventilation in 
chambor; so that in actual cleanliness and 
in promise of health, the Victoria “ flate” are 
far superior to theae of Edinburgh and Paria. 
All rates and taxes being comprised in one 
charge, would lead almost to the utopian dream 
that such things aro unknown in England; 
while the happy tenants of thia city of “ young 
Westminster" discharge or remove their 
servants, lock their own particular hall door, 
and after delivering the key of their self 
contained dwelling to the porter, tmvel east, 
west, north, or south, with a full consciousness 
that every thing will be found safe, and well 
cared-for on their return. This folicitous arrange- 
ment completely removes the dread of a 
“second establiahment" under terror of which 

tremble; once settled, the tenant 


” and the residence is 
finished with such skill and care that the 
upholsterers complain that much of thelr occu- 
pation is at an 

We are somewhat curious to observe if these 
“flats” will effect any change in our social 
system. The difference in renta as the staire 
mount higher and highor is so email, that there 


their 





r2 





Praia and who would forward what 
| ig one of the moat efficient aids to the social 


It is a question 
| in which our own ms are aally in- 
terested. We see no reason why amongst other 
em, sets = — agar gr ol bd 
specialiy designed for artiste It e 
pope Sr with all objecta of pe iter mse 
economy, or business—for professions with every 
variety of opposite wante, to establish themselves, 
each one in the same first’ foor of an ordina 
dwelling house. But, to cope officiontly with 
the varied difficulties of the case, something 
more than the easy settlement of a principle, or 
something more than great architectural and 
constructive ekill, is required. Administrative 
talent in neocasary, and this it is which will 
complete for Mr. Mackenzie, as wo hope, tho 
success of a scheme which may lead to such 
extended resulta, and ultimately to so large an 
amount of national good. warp Hau 





Feat, 


treating those on the third, or even the fourth 
“flat” with that comprehensive coldnees which 
one class of society eo often inflicts on another, 
simply because one is richer than the other. 
The Victoria Street dwellings have a marvellous 
tendency to equalise expenditure: and if, on 
the one side, this moderation gives offence to 
those who like display, on the other, it will save 
the feelings of those who cannot afford useless 
extravagance, and yes who have a timate on 


We ourselves once lived 
years, never having seen the master of the house 
on our right, or heard the name of the dwellers 
on our loft. After leaving the neighbourhood 


wo accidentally formed the acquaintance of botb, 
and found them i ly intelligent and 
agreeable people, 


We wear out many days under the restraints 
of a conventionality which originates in cere- 
mony, perfectly ini ent of character and 
position, Bat, as we have said, it will be curious 
to observe if a number of persons, entirely 


standing in society, by the fact of their bein, 
occu he of desstiings enter thio pevel avetem 
will drawn into an interchange of civilities 
by thoir proximity the one to the other, or 
maintain the national reserve which nearl 


forty years’ connection with our continen 


| can be no danger of the dwellers on the first | neighbours has failed to remove. 
i 
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THE ROYAL YACHT OFP MOUNT 8T. MICTIARL. 


C, Stanfield, BA. Palaver. BR, Wallis, Engraver. 
Sine of the Pictare, 1 &. 6 in. by 1 fl. 





Ae 


who departed from usa short timo since, lear 
ing behind him examples of his pencil mech os 
il ; for whatever Turner 


bs true, ly pictures pela 
highly seottecl bn bie tenchenees uf | the subjects 


of her exalted position, on that element ovor 

which her navies ride with undispated away. 
Tho picture which is hero ongraved wos & 

commission from the Queen to Mr. Stanfield ; 


vicinity of St. Michael's Mount, was, wo believe, 


the desire of her Majesty to see this ° 
spot, on her first to visit’ her I 
subjecta, The vessel is approad the Mount, 
on the heights of which few itanta 
the place have witness the 
anusual spectacle of a royal visit; the at 


company from the Corniah coast: in the extreme 
distance to the right ia the “ Fairy” tender, and 
in the “foreground” of the composition some 
fishermen are occupied in thoir laborious cal 


master : 
character of the clouds in the up 
sky is also very ably vendors $ St. 
seeded: tax lied Suissa ued ol mcs eo 

ling the lew i at the ¥ 
Wis about a taile in circumference ; and at low 
water, Mount be ronched by pedestrians 
from the mainland without rei This 
picture is in the Collection at Windsor: it beara 
the date, “September, 1546." 
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OBITUARY. 
7. 7, CHALON, BAQ., B.A. 
In the British school instances are not rare in 
which contemporary popularity has not been the 
od abilities of 2 Ligh ord, ond Che wome of 
Jobn James Chalon may now be _— of 
re 


Few ters ao a range of subject. In 
sli A oles, eeandinate, Mirigcaennt oad marine 
gnise the hand of a master, and a 

rehended what it placed before 
us. = oh —— or poetry, 
more often re class, but, as is general) 

s wil eriginel inn, b> io bent When be 
subject is immediately from nature. 
ed a series of sketches of 


most amusing its of national character, in con- 
nection with all that was most picturesque in the 


we es =o r. Chalon sent 
im a recei in return an impression 
of his etching of the Wellington shield. 

He was fond of the scenery of Switzerland, the 
land of his father and mother, and some of his 
landscapes are fii trunseripts of its mountains 
and lakes, Aimong these, veer vite work in his 
“ Custle of * ite lonely white walls strong! 
contrasting with the dark mountains that rise behind 
f-, and glittering in the ripple of the clear blue 


e. 
In his execution he did not aim at elaborate and 
minute fini 


la, or 
we see that their structure is well understood, 
his beats and shippi also that he had 
made himself aeq with the o la, whieh 
we do not find to be the cas with all marine 


inters. 
One chase of his works, and far from an unimportant 
one, is scarcely known out of the cirele of his 
immoedinte friends. For more than forty years he 
was 4 constant attendant at the mectings of a 
sketching society of which he waa an 
member; and the designs he made on these ocensions 
can scarcely be fower than a thousand, comprising 
every clase of subject dashed off without previous 
tion, for the theme was never 
until the evening of meeting. Though it could not 
be expected a up in this way, overy subject 
id be treated with equal eaceess, still his 
sketebes display a wonderful fertility and readiness 
of mind; as compositions of forms, and light and 
shadow, thoy are always broad and masterly. Before 
the sceivty was dimolved, which was not till declining 
health prevented his attendance ot its i 
colours were occasionally used, and this enab! 


of | him greatly to increase the value of hia contributions 
by the brifliance 


and harmony of tint he added to 


Those of his brother-artists who were elther 
ateensine ot the socieky, Ge visions a8 Sa sesetings, 
The 


not forget, 

subject of the night, how delightful a companion he 
ever was, They will not forget that constant 
flow of humour, often indeed rising to wit, and to 


“Wit that loved to play, not wound," 


for he never ceased to be a gentleman. John 
Chalon in truth, a thoroughly amiable and 
kind- baton fet and, in his domestic relations, 
such a one a the writer of this brief notice, who 
had the happiness of knowing him intimately for 
five-and-thirty years, feels it beyond his power to 
describe. Cc. Rk. L. 





MR, WILLIAM MWENRY BARTLETT, 


Amoxaer lish topographionl artista there has 
not heen one # nae serpaaeee Se early pupil and 
respected friend the late William Henry . iin 
the number, raricty, and quality of drawings whieh 
he exeented for publication between the years 1823 
and the time of his decease, 1854. 

Yet this clnss of art bas been smoered at and 
reprobated by the learned and eccentric Professor of 








Painting in the ae iocioes, the late Mr. 
as y worthy the recognition of the eritie, 
certainly undeserving of praise. He called it ‘map- 
making,’ — ‘to phy of Art,” 
— t aca th those uetions of the mind 
pencil w! emanate genius, from ry, 
from imagination. I would ask such a critic whether 
truth be preferable to fiction—if genuine history 
and science be subordinate to the writings of romance 
and the apt aris a Lectin val eg me 
‘worthy”’ itian, Reyn or Law- 
renee, Be lem ——— no ei den 
ctures ange! monaters, 
renee auch crithed | such Art I would place 
the works of a Heurne, Rooker, and Turner-—a 
Roberts, Stanfield, W. Daniel, Harding, Robson, 
Fielding, Haghe, Nash, Cattermole, and Kaet 
not lenst, Bartlett and Aliom. All these, in m 


of truth and day 
with forms and colours which were refernb! 
laws and effects of nature. It would not be difficult 
to show that the landscape artiets here referred to 
Shey han’ feuntionl,—teave proved Goat portenioure 
oy have ised, have t portraiture 
of certain places and soomee with offeets of natural 
may be #o depicted on canvass and 
paper ns to hold distinguished places amongst truly 
valuable as well as truly admiral pictures +—Viows 
of ‘ Pope's Villa,” * Tabley Hall,” and * Fonthill 
als 4 oy tae oe hobert nod be Bertone 
ikdings a y Roberts, a Bartlett ; 
whilst many by Harding, Robson, and yee 
be referred ‘to as authorities and evidence in 
end conde my prs te tb ‘ 
aad confine im. to the young artist whose name 
is at the hend of this artic 
tations have bro 
ti ea such a sevice of i 
buildings, scenes, places, and persona from the four 
uarters of the globe, as will render the whole 
: iliar = eMnnats ive to pore sar mer patityt of all 
the coun and more gratifying to 
the more enlightened and retined ; for picture is the 
universal language. 

Mr. Bartlett was articled to me for seven years at 
the former date, and had many favourable oppor- 
tunities af sketching and drawing from Nature and 
Art, not only after the best specimens of Hearne, 
Alexander, Cotman, Girtin, and Turner, but from 
severul noted ruins’ in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, Yorkshire, and other districta; also 
from the — merrell ethelesie 
those counties, cturesque scene it 
which Lamy A tone edie are connected i> 
man ye of sensibility an ius, Bart i- 
hited easi in tho enna tralee of inacity and 
self-confidence, as well as consequence, which 
rendered him often troublesome, and sometimes 
irrital to his master. When pleased with u 
j manifested such avidity and power of 
penciling thet Se made veri in the Art 

wooed, and afterwards won. Intensely en; 
in embellished publications, and in other ta, 
and finding considerable difficulties in obtaining 
good and accurate architectural dra I was 
advised to follow the exumple of my friend Mr, 
Pugin, and take charge of pupils, who aftera certain 
routine af study and practice might be qualified to 
make such sketches and drawings as might be 
wblications in which I had em- 

waa the fourth pupil I had 
taken. For these I built a comfortable and t 
office in the midst of a garden—a rarity in dom, 
—and provided them with all y i 
and cay numerous books, drawings, 

sketehes for study. In the course of one , 
ee UE saline ten chen tad 

r , style, a ry ty, 1 others 
been practising more a echie his time, I soon 
found that he was cager to view and dwell on the 
better class of works put before him; and waa par- 
ticularly inquisitive about mapa, travels, vo 

phy, and even Patterson's and other 
| oy To aketch and_study from nature I sent 
him successively into Essex, Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Wiltshire, and other ot England ; following 
the footsteps and studying some of the buildings 
and socnes which had’ been previowly examinod 
and sketched by Prout, Cotman, Mackenzie, and 
other artists, Anter the second and third years’ 
study and diligent ice, he was occupied for 
some weeks on the ae and - —_ ih — 
Dorking, and particular making fin we 
amie Ae wt ame and the mansion of The I re, 
the classical country seat of the amiable and esti- 


ting drawings of 
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mable Thomas Hope, this occasion he 
was acoompaniod ail my greatly high 7%. the 
valuable precepts and eae bac yr apie Penry 
Wiliams, now iy settled in Rome, who 
executed four or five very Y veautiful dra 
interiors of the sumptuous apartments of that house. 
The drawings by these artiste are now in 
a follo volume at the Decpdene. Since time {ue 
peas poswasor and heir to that fine estute has 
made great additions te the house—filled it with 
ancient and modern works of Art, and made various 
improvements i in the pti there are three) and 
in the amd wenery. It cannot be 
irrelevant to chserve that I had settled a code of 
tions for my office calculated to — — 


id curiosity, = popcorn 
orca t Thahed niet icles 


and sneak yo pet ner a handmaids, 

After prints, sketebes, and drawings by and from 
the referred to, they were shown what had 
been, pos pen: ype by the pencil and colours ; 
and after obtaining a know’ of their ae and 
means’’—and when enabled to wield and command 
their own tools, they were sont into diferent 
of their own country to see and delineate buil 
and scenes which remained in status quo. 

As Mr. Bartlett advanced in age, and line a 

ica 


i he was mocwesively en 
sudan the countless bea on fle os gon 
tectural karitios of Sen et sathoaeed churches of 


vw ita edhisi 
for my “ Cathedral Antiquities of England.” These 
buildings afforded him important subjects and 
mutter for study, not merely as illustrations of the 
fine and original architecture of the middle ages, 
but for pleturesque and scenic effects: for variety 
and beauty in the countleea forme and deta 
which are to be found in each and every one of 
the cathedrals, and likewise in the noveltice and 
variations of each single odifice aa contradistin- 
guished from all the others. Hence they constitute 
a school of Art of intrinsic value to the architectural 
student and general wary; amd Bartlett found 
them of infinite value to in after life. 
In visiting severul of the English cities, our 
ung and accomplished artist was tempted by the 
Roaniing forma, details, and seenie grouping of 
tae with rock, wood, water, and scenic 
on ama mt wat, to ee sketches bo drawings 
of caatlos, lises, bers, © - % 
&e., which indeoed me to undertake the pul 
cation of a large quarto volume under the tie at 
“ Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities.” 
Most of the be poe engraved by John Le 
Keux, who hod ly executed above two hun- 
dred plates for The “Cathedral Antiquities,” and 
other publications; and I can refer to these various 
and numerous illustrative works with the satisfac 
tion of knowing, that whilst they —_ aang on 
the artista whose names are attached og 
may be en on tem af t dotail — | 
accuracy a Thee w aiace ek a 
a ate familiar 


the “ are aware 


chit a oceupied in, and 
Es eke sorted th make peativan af tha cnet 


mouldings of arches, windows, doorways, clustered 
columns, and there! thereby tem pted to tand the 
anatomy anid pron Ba pa liarities of those 
buildings whose exterior eur! his drawings were 


chietly employed on. Unrestrained as to time, with 

every accommodation, both internally and extern- 
ally, to sketeh with care, to draw with aceuracy, and 
to at no eat Oe effects of light, shade, and colour, 


whieh 
=e por golly bemag sd whic 
er draftemen 


my earlier pupil, Mr. Prout, have frequently told 
me of the barat gy and even the inaulta — 
often encountered, in pursuing their arduous 
oxeiting avocations, 
avail ot ge mz Sti of this a ee of < ecuee 
a net to censure either 
author or a for errors or omissions in fettere 
pe ee Le rt pte ms of plates, be- 
jenetng te the cathedral or architectural antiquities, 
in copies of thease works which have the imprint in 
their titles of any name or names, but Longman’s, 
Taylor, & Britton.) 

During the summer of 1819, Bartlett visited 
several of the Sine monastic ruina of Yorkshire, with 
the accompanying sce of mountain, wood, water, 
reek, and valley; and ‘to find 


net 
shuas hn us Soveadod 'p susntss eovtenl potas easton 
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are some of the best 


of exams af the Mind We sent Tha 


devoid of the manne’ 


and pce the ruins of 

Rivaulx, also other abbeys, with their adjoining 
scenery. Original in style and colouring, ba on — 
ssa portray to the eye of the eonn 


to as the foundation of Bartlett's style and powers 
progressively stb ra 


la _— in the multitude of t of tay 
pte of so many countries, oprah ining 
in i, 


Tmo pt assency | tuition ; of ee and Tits aon 
the vente mal of th of the P aromlyn hye 


own’ 
capa Be Lear th wag Taser old art 
apd oli gate-ware, 6 and a host of other objects: b 
alas! gee em bone A ——— rn ie 
to jer, that when I try to tix on details, am i 
2a a mei 


respected popil's ae 
me be perceived in the oaening passage from 


a rhe wrote for “Sharpe m Maguzine,” 
inOnt. 180, when reviewing one ; aute-bestrentey” 
of hia aged master :-— 


“ The study of topography and antiquities 
has so many odie bearings that we cannot be 
= at its having ‘ound some able and zealous 

Regarded merely in its connection with 
peihaeery investi; 


the science of oar 

is entitled to hol ale ee Ra eat ‘0 
oper Sha toon Aolighthel Tose that af 2 ; 
no occu more itful al visiting 
the <p remarkable even te, and examining 
the mouldering relics of ancien’ ‘tiyetatle- tel 
cathedrals, es, ond monastic ruins Neer 
the architectural remains of different ages, and by 
the aid of aly — knowledge, and the 
bakit of investigation and research, forming, or 
endeavouring to form a jud, t om the degrees 
of artistic seat ~ bey inement, to which a 
particular 7 we attained, The study 
of pth en hy or ae Lackey hat also thie advan- 
that it = e page also every 
interest, 


po Stared) in old an object of 
affords n plea for ex wie tan mil or 
road, induces a = af taking 
ical journeys for eh: of air and scene, 
which, having the merit oe - : ters for ° 
Lr pees an eurmest wit 
2 companions, are ow tran the St they fainilinn of es 
health of the re and Pring we body iain to long 
walks and ny a by enter. 


als Se ye oe 
friendly disdose i 


ted eaunclipen 
and mo inpulanabie eptiah ph ease they may fs popula } 


_ artist's trav 


25 





the life, and the works of the 
artist. srrile 


literary and 
That the subject alfords a wide and very . 


interesting theme for such a pen as the doctor can 
command, may be inferred fom the extent of the 
u number and beauty of engray- 
ings executed from bis original drawings —the 
ventures and incidents of travel by sca and by 
land, in all sorts of weather, clime, em 
stance, which must have bee, soon, felt by, am 


f pen A gpl the ny and sympathies af a 





* Amongst those who have done much—perhaps 


study and investigati of Boglish b mac Med + 
inw on any ee (a 
for their carefal also) = hw 


peiaingy aegis the - Mn Mi ceonta John 
a person ose auto-biagra, is r 
ban oe, one whose life and labours Will form 
subject ¢ present paper.”” 
thee sentiments ai remarks by one who had 
experienced many of the pleasurce and toils of 
— —— voyages and wanderings had extended 
— ee ee onthts meaiony, Tag 
ae seencs, buildings, abe pa and t eee 
race under almost —_ 
religion, and oe ap | ——_ 
itinte as we! ec 
J It was my wie * 
brief notice of Mr.” Bartlett, to have given such an 
account of his numerous publications as - 
serve to identify, if not desevibe, their varied 
meteristics and beauties of illustration ; bat they 
are ® numerous, and contain such a multiplicity 
of hight mrenght engravings, that a enume- 
ration alone would ig more mane speee than can be 
reasonably spared in the usual limite of this 
Tiodical, I can partly reconcile myself to 
omission by am assurance that my learned fricnd, 
Dr. Henttic, who was intimately associated with 
Hartictt, both at home and on Sacslen trave 
peeparing for publication a «mall volume de: 


a | 


| 


beget of Spo : 
to pro- | 
at the commencement of this | 


four great divisions of our globe. Not confined to 
Great Britain alone, a to many aay « 
and likewme Asia, and 


pe, Amerien, 
Africa ; and will be found to con much tefl 
and ctertaining information respecting those 
remote and varied regions. In their ancient and 
modern buildings ; thar naval, military, and civil 
Sa ol att poetic eng 
in go; ion le 
the poles Poseliensties be ry to and - 
geno to each, the artist and o 
Fe countless yurieties for examinati 
rational exercise of pen and pencil, 
Mr, Bartlett had himself to employ 
not = in the — amateur style of 


y preceding trw of committing to 
crudely the emotions want incidents a — ta 


self, but in a style of and po execution 
calculated to please and inform the a 
student. T have known books of foreign trave 


made up by London authors from very 
even trivial notes: whilst the illustrations 
been produced by skilful artiete at home, fran 


equally + pon mi age po or rather mor age Not 


pen pial are the 
Pema ab ten been eitazlled Mt and driptined 


a ee betes it wus 
and eo te exercise them on 
= which became pre-eminently popular and 


teresting, 

_A brief summary of the many publications which 
his drawings have given origin to and enriched, 
would requi uve 0 mann lengthended space than ean 
be approprinted in this work. ells a nad 
our ot to give some 
mation to the inquiring venir, — ari the + 
foreign countries explored and d a tineated, 
volumes devoted to the whole. 
abrowl, I find that he travelled a seme 
and and nonlomey and next 

ths Vaid States, 
om ioe mm 
Archipelago s 
Sinai, 


are 
the 

letter-press 
— who 


large val in quarto 

+ countries and dia seule nearl 

which contain coplous and interes 

from the fluent and able pen ot ee 
the artist in oe of hia 


am not canbled to st the = of = 
engraved from bie dacrings, Toon ament 5 tha sey 
are —_ ~ short of one In ad 

I find that our ncenoven artist 
chewed | that 


ae of that far-fumed =o 1944 and 
“Forty Days in the Desert” 448; “The 


of Ome Teri,” 1851; 
Sicily,” “Tee 3 * The Pilgrim Pithere'™ 1853, 
new volume on “Scripture Sites Scenes” 
now in the press, (November, 1854). 

When the number, extent, and character of the 
volumes above — a the ent of — 

cranes, and privations 
tered, the varieties a, —— 
custome, annoyances, and experienced, 
and the aggregate of moneys expen in producing 
such an amount of illustrated topography are duly 
cont the mind cannot help feeling wonder at 
what het been achieved, and admiration of the 
petwon who gave impetus to, and accom 
such a monument of mental, 
manufacturing enterprise and skill. Whilst wo 
review and re@ect om the palpable and ¢ 
graphic ey thus ipod, we many also te 
on the ay millions, of persons who have 
been, and may yet , benefited and improved by 
j the pages and pictures "herein first vecn, and hereby 



































indelibly in on the . The immense 
sale rome of at have bad, {it is admitted by 
the publishers of the “ Switzerland" that twenty 
thousand copies of that work were sold) cannot fail 
to excite astonishment: mot only to persons, un- 
acquainted with the Bie 4 trade, bat to 
veterans of the old school. ‘This is partly attribut- 
able to the modern method of engraving on stecl-— 
the vast number of good impressions thereby 
attained, to engraving on wood and stereotypin 


both, to the system of “hawking and laring ’ 
books in numbers at low ees, to t wing 
eagerness to acquire knowledge, and to the vast 
improvements in machinery and the type hie 
“Sn distinguish and adorn the age in which 
we live. 


All these and other concomitants may be regarded 
as increase of mental food, aa well a8 increase 
ot miing appetite. Instead of surfeiting 
the ever-craving taste, however, we find it “grows 
with what it feeds on." Commercially considered, 
the supply keepa pace with the demand; and, if 
literature and continue te expand and improve 
for the next half century, propertionally as they 
have done for the Lest, the amount of refinement, 
of luxury, and talent, will «a all that mind 
and imagination ean grasp within their vigorous 
powers, By referring to the two splendid quarto 
volumes on “ Scotland,’ with their many illus- 
trations, I find the publishers declare that forty 
thousand pounds were expended on their produc- 
tion ; and that they gave employment, and, it is pre- 
samed, a liveli to above one thousand persona. 

Mr. Bartlett was in Kentish Town, Middle- 
sex, on the 26th of March, 1909, and died on beard 
the steamer Egyptus, on ite pumage from the 
East, between Malta and Marseilles, om the 13th 
of September, 1854, in the 45th year of his age, 

Joun Barrrros. 
Sow. 24, 1854. 





EDWARD PORMES, F.IL.S., F7.8. 
A bright intelligence has passed away from 
amonat ws, but 
“The soul of Adonals, Hike n star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are.” 


Ta him we have lost, we had indeed an example 
which all would be wise to follow, Edward Po 
was gifted with an intelleet far above the common 
onder, ing remarkable powers of observation, 
ani sufficient industry to apply them to dhe exami- 
et ee = my wel detail —his ere 
capabl of em ing ities, and o 
drawing bold philosophical Sanstions from his 
eareful inductive research : heave his position in 
the world of science. In addition to those powers, 
Edward Forbes was gifted with much imagination, 
which he had cultivated by making bineself familiar 
with the whole range of our elegant literature. 
His hand had been trained to obey the directions of 
the mind; and his playful sketches, full of eleganee 
or humour, have been ed as choice treasures 
by his ng friends, Ita indeed, to have 
been by a mere accident that eclence instead of Art 
became the iness of his life. The numerous 
und rare endowments of his mind, added to his 
excellent social qualities, surrounded him with « 
large cirele of friends, by whom he is lamented 
deeply, and who are most desirous of expressing 
their admiration by some enduring mark to him 
who has left “the trodden paths of men too soon,” 
Edward Forbes was born in 1815 in the Isle of 
Man. At an carly period he displayed great fond- 
nees for natural objects; and, as a child, be sur- 
rounded himself with curiosities gathered from the 
three kin of nature. At length he was sent 
to the university of Edinburgh, where he pursued 
the study of natural history with much geal, and 
whenever an opportunity — itself he became 
a laborious labourer in the field ; ical 
- ing excursions were continually undertaken by 
jim. 


Professor Edward Forbes’ first scientific appoint- 
ment ap to have been that of naturalist to 
HLM.S. leacon, seut on a surveying expedition to 
the Mediterranean, on this cecasion he visited Lycia, 
and reodered much assistance in the exploration of 
the ancient cities of that region. This appointment 
enabled Professor Forbes to establish his theories on 
the nature and distribution of submarine life. In 
1443 he was —_ Professor of Botany in King’s 
College; in he was cleeted a fellow of the 
Ro = Se icty ee ahout ~ aia a wus 
a ted Paloomtologist to the geological survey 
ofthe United Kingdom, which appointment to td 
with that of Lecturer on Natural History in the 
Government School of Mines be held until in the 
paced » When, upon the death of Professor 

ameson ho was app. a important Natural 
mn i. 
eesor Edward ie wrote nearly ninety 


History chair at 
Pr 


| the bod 
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Scientific Memoirs, a Natural History of Driti«h 
Mollusca, History of Star Fishes, which he illustrated 
with his own pencil, his “ Travels in Lyein,” 
numerous reviews in the Westminster and other 
journals, and some exeellent papers on the Practiea! 
totany of the Great Exhibition, and other topics in 
the Art-Jowrnal, An intimate friend and fellow 
labourer has so judiciously sunmed up the peeuliari- | 
ties of the character of Pawanrd Forbes that we feel | 
any words of ours would be Jess complete than his. | 
‘ Edward Forbes had a great intellect, he was an | 
acute and subtle thinker, and the broad philosophical 
tone and comprehensive p of his many sided 
mindenabled him te apprectate and to understand the | 
labours of in fields of inquiry far different | 
from his own, A naturalist by inclination and by 
profession ; a clos ol mawam and in 
the field ; of a vast acquaintance with the 
details of thoee branches of science which he made 
his especial study; no leet capable of the widest | 
Hiy show, Ingpeculstion a Plotoniet delight. | 
oepecially show. Tn speculation a Platoniet delight- 
ing in Henry More, in literature and art blessed with 
a solidity of judgment and a refinement of taste swch 
ae fall to the lot of few, in social life a hamourist of 
the order of Yorick; gifte like these are alone 
sufficient to raisc a man to eminence, and to lead us 
to lament a4 a great calamity hia sudden and early 
death. Kk. 








ME. CHARLES PON. 

The Brighton newspapers announce the recent 
death of Mr. Charles Fox, a young sculptor who 
was rapidly rising into notice in that town and its 
neighbourhood. In IS47 he received the Silver Tels 
Medal of the Society of Arts, for a model of a 
Group of Children, as the successful competitor in 
that department of art. In 1851 he contributed to 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition a model of a design 
in sculpture for a pediment, noticed and engraved 
in the illustrated catalogue of the Art-Journal, 
In the summer of 1853, he designed and executed a 
set of decorative panels in relief, for the front of 
Mr, F. Wright's nausic establishment in North 
Street, Brighton, There are various works of his 
distributed about, exeented for his patrons, all of 
which give evidence of « talent that time might 
a noes Latterly he Ty many 

ing grou i mm nature, 
Thich, froma their fidelity and taste, indicate, that 
had be been spared, he would have arrived at con- 
sidernble eminence im Art. His devotion to Art, 
combined with great modesty and aminbility, so 
endeared him to all who knew him, that he has left 
among his fri many a sorrowing heurt at his 
early death, 


—e-—-—— 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


INTRONTCTION, 
Tue position which any nation oceupies in 
the rea lee ag Sr mary ia exactly deter- 
minable by the industry of its e The 
constitution of the human alate conati- 
tution of the human body—is of that 
character to render activity necessary for 
health, and to make repose destructive to 
every energy. The mutual dependence of 
mind and body renders it essential that an 
equal burthen should be thrown upon cach, 
ere is a beautiful balance between the 
a _ physical forces, = if 
jistar’ eads to irregularities, which are 
diseases, The mind we call tinmaterial, 
is essentially material; yet this 
material mass is quickened into motion by 
the influences of certain physical forces 
which hold a position—not well defined— 
between matter, and the “Spark of 
Life.” Light, heat, —— and other 
forces which the eye of the philosopher sees, 
but which he has not yet grasped, are neces- 
sary agents to the existence of the organised 
mass we call man, but they are not the 
cause of that existence. An unknown energy 
—far beyond the reach of the moat giant 
mind—which we call Lire—is hidden behind 
the veil, and the physical agencies, like the 
lightni the aacred mount, hide 
the Divinity which ss = — this 
gross organic mass, these physical forces, 
and the ethereal life, bound together in a 





atin - ic a a Ee ee i ee 





wonderful system, To maintain the health 
of life even in its highest developments of 
intellect, a change of form in some portion 
of the material constitution is necessary, 
The exercise of the mind in the develop- 
ment of a single thought compels a portion 
of human muscle to change its form— 
in common language to be destroyed ; it is 
in fact resolved from its compound condition 
into its more simple elementa Every 
thought therefore according to ita energy— 
ita intensity—is ee upon a chemical 
change. Thus a mind of excessive energy, 
with an intensification of power, wears out 
the body faster than the material elements 
can be supplied. 

On the other hand, if the material 
elements required to reatore the waste in 


our bodies be supplied in too t 
abundance, the machinery is clogged the 


mind becomes inactive, the power of appro- 
priation and assimilation is reduced, and 
man mes a sensual creation merely, 
Bodily efforts, the exertion of musculer 
force, the development of mechanical power, 
calling upon the ae for an active resto- 
ration of the employed material, leaves but 
little for the mind to work upon, and conse- 
quently intellectual power and great bodily 
exertion are not compatible. 

Nature performs all her works by a 
system of conatante, The change of a 
constant quantity of matter is required to 
produce the development of a constant 
quantity of the apiritual energy, The devs- 
lopment of an equivalent of mind requires 
the consumption of an equivalent of the 
material elements by which it is enchained, 
To reduce this reasoning to ita simplest 
form by an example, let ua take that 
beautiful example of British industry, the 
Locomotive steam engine, In this machine 
we have an ingenious system of wheela, 
cranks, and levers, which we may call its 
limbs, Notwithstanding the exactness of 
all its mechanical details, it is inert, it will 
not move, Coals are placed in ita furnace, 
and water in its boiler; still it is inert. 
Fire is applied to coal, there is a quickenin 
of chemical energy, the water is conv 
into steam, this ex jing, exerta a me- 
chanical force, and the huge machine moves, 
as it were, with its own vitality. It moves, 
however, at an exact rate, that rate being 
determined by the coal consumed, Every 
pound of coal burned, produces a given 
equivalent of heat ; this converts an exact 
weight of water into steam, and this exerts 
a constant quantity of mechanical force, 

If our locomotive engine is to travel ten 
miles in an hour, a certain quantity of coal 
is required ; if it is to travel sixty miles in 
the same time, the supply of fuel must be 
increased six times, ‘The theoretical quan- 
tity will be less than the actual quantity 
required, but this arises from the that 
all the heat we produce by combustion is 
not employed, owing to the imperfections of 
our mechanical arrangements. 

Civilisation consiata in producing the 
highest amount of vitality, the largest quan- 
tity of ucing power, and the most 
perfect development of miind. A people— 
the most industrious will necessarily be the 
most virtuous and intellectual. It may be 
said that our over-laboured population do 
not answer to those conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, it is too true they do not, and it is 
because they are over-laboured. A great 
law is broken, and a great curse follows. 
Every sin carries its own punishment. 

In a given time an overwrought popula- 
tion produces leas than the same number of 
men and women who have laboured fairly ; 
the condition of the firat is wreck of mind 
aud of body, that of the second is the main- 

















tenance of health and capabilities for pro- 
reas, Industry, therefore, ia giving mindand 
y an equal and a fair amount of labour, 
and civilisation depends upon the rT ful- 
filment of the itions of human existence. 

Man was placed on this planet with 
powers to “replenish the earth and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth + the 
earth.” In themical constitution the vege- 
table and the animal tribes differ but litule 
from man ; the vegetable has (ife and is by 
ita influence developed, the animal has 
of a higher order, and under ita —— 
power pursues a more enlarged round o 

istence. Man however has more than 

is, and in the dignified possession of a 
soul, a world-embracing, a world-searching 
intelligence, he is enabled to exert his 
dominion over all things, 

’ A beast may possess a remarkable power 
of instinct: we see the bird construct a 
wonderful neat, and the beaver build a re- 
markable cell, but their powers over nature 
are limited. Neither the bird nor the beaver 
ever constructed a toof. Man, on the con- 
trary, is enabled to avail himself, not merely 
of the raw material which nature gives him, 
but, observing the laws upon which nature 
herself works, detecting the mechanical 
powers by which the universe is regulated, 
and the physical powers unceasingly at 
work in creation, he compels them, as 
slaves, to do his bidding. n manufac 
tures levers and wedges, he makes machines, 
= other animal ~ kgm a. 

"a supremacy entirely depe upon 
his a0 nicely adjusting the powers of mind 
and body, that he can make them equally 
available to the ends he aims at. The 
mental powers are exerted to discover the 
constitution of the earth, the creations on 
its surface and the physical forces by which 
all these are ted, This is science, 
Without science there can be no advance. 
Truths become known to us only through 
the researches of science ; therefore the im- 
perative necessity of so training the mind 
that it can search, and by ing, find. 
Whatever may be the form of science, its 
en|ls are no more than this, 

Having discovered a trath we seek toapply 
it, and every advance of any human industry 
ia but an ication of a known truth. 

British industry claims a front position 
in the armies of mankind. Other peoples 
are marching forward with us; are we 50 
using our mental and muscular forces that 
we can maintain our position in the van ? 
Let us not fall back from over-excitement, 
producing its necessarily consequent relaxa- 
tion, Let us not be left behind by vainly Ln 3 
posing our position a secure one, by supinely 
reposing on our conquesta, and falling into 
that loxuriant ease, which quickly generates 
the indolence and the lennecnliy which 
has ruined all the great kingdoms from 
Assyria to Spain, The object of the papers 
which it is Sin ps to publish in the Art- 
Journal under the above title, is to anal 
the ge of all the —_— indantrien 
To give the histories of their to 
show the applications of bara eae ie tale 
been made in each de nt respectively 
—to — the wants which are felt—to 
deseri @ processea at present in wse— 
and to give general statiatival returns of the 
productive powers of our manufactures, It 
is hoped that much valuable information 
may thus be accum and to render 
this in the highest de accurate, we 
solicit the assistance of the producers, who 
alone can furnish that information which 
ensures the desired correctness. 

. Roszat Host. 
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GEOMETRIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
PORTLAND VASE. 


Tux Portland Vase haa always been justly 
esteemed one of the moat beautiful models of 
ite kind, and a wonderful vestige of the per 
fection to which the ancients had carried the 
art of glass making and enamelling. 

Most of the modern vase-shaped works, in 
= and porcelain, are either imitations of itn 
orm or modifications of it, and, as far ns tasteful 
decoration, art can go no further, 9o the moderns 
hare nothing left except to imitate. Sometimes 
we see it elongated, and then a foot or pedestal 
must be added, for one of the beauties of the 





without extending the base; at other times the 
shoulders are contracted till a elender form is 
produced, elegant enough for the eye but useless 
a8 a vessel pores prot Tho twisted handles can 
never be more securely from accident, 
but we sce them, tried in every possible 
way, withous any particular improvement in 


Tho height of the Portland Vase is nearly ten 
inches, and its width is seven inchee, and these 


eal p : 
seven, the seven in height ending at the third 


original is that ita curve downwards is cut off | curve forming the shoulder, where its capacity 
ends, the neck being unimportant. 


exactly at the point where it will stand firmly 





Describe with any rdius the circle a. 2, draw 
the perpendicular line ¢. D, and the horizontal 
line a.m”, dividing the circle into quadranta, 
divide ¢. D, into twelve equal and from the 
ing ono half of 


tho lower side of the vase take wat pees 3, 

with radius mn. a, and the same on 

sido, with radius a. r., describe the curves r, v., 

a. v.; thus the sides of the vase are complete. 
For the handle take the pointe 22, with 


EXHIBITION. 





To the Ealitor of the Ant-Jownxan. 


Tr has been penswally wederstond in the 
that in the French exhibition of 1855, 

school was to be full 
are the authorities 


English 


radius 33, deseribing the curves 33; and for 
the lower part of the handle take the points 
a ¥, with mdius a x. and ¥. x., describing the 
curves X. L., X. L. on either side. 


of the neck continued _ higher it would have 


elegance. 
Wriv Tatton. 


is confided ; 
2 a viz., that the selected works be first 
exhibited for a few days in London before trans 
mission to the continent, in order to let us see how 


fession, | the committee have acquitted themselves. F. W, 


t, and the many 


We can give our 
represented, I know not who wile pintone ho tay be said to represent, very 
whom the selection of works | little information om thia head; the proceedings of 


isconfided, but I heur of many painters of a certain | the selecting committee hare been conducted with 
ecelebrity—many whose works constitute features in | considerable mystery ; few seem to be at all aware 


whatever collections the 


been invited te contribute; and, on the other hand, 


I have heard of others baring received invitations | kept away from those they most 7 
whom I do net remember even, by accident, to | however, elsewhero referred to tho subjoct—Ev.) 


are hung—-who have not | of what the 


ments are, “ Papers’’ and 


ve been any, ure studiously 
coneern; we have, 


* reports,” if there 
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THE PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. 
THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF MESSRS. MAW. 


Oxe of the resulta arising neceezarily from the increasing wealth and 
population ies quicter of a century, hen boon 
a addition to our ecclesiastical 

requirements of the architect, in consequence of this increase, has led to 


the revival of a branch of manufacturing art which, though it once was 
carried on in England, has for mavy centuries been totally disregarded : 







ol a the Art-Jourral during the 
period of the Great bition in 1551, we entered at | into the his 
ee os eens, Se ee wa ee ves iy time ; we are 





successive numbers of the Journal ; the whole are from tiles manufactured 


Meomra. Maw & Co., Benthall W: Broseley, 5 
gg moyen i rey 


: | alternating in each res 





rooms with rich 
purpose, and not 


more expensive matoriala which the art of the — produces, 
a are from tiles intended for ordinary 
purposes : we have by our side while we write a large number of these 
specimens, all more or less rich in pattern, but all distin; 

of design : the colours th 


intinguinbeed ry part 
show are chiefly red, buff, black, and chocolate, 
ve pattern ; but we presume that any of these, 


exceeding delicacy in the various patterns that make up the entire com- 
position, united with a most inte and judicious distribution of 
colours : = — forces itaalt wom hema the eye; the general 


perf 
A reference to our advertising sheet will give the render some idea of 
the cont of the cncaustic tile pavements of Messra, Maw. Thoro in no 
ponent eyo Aar- Baar enter yin, aie Bg A ger 
Sa taper be pa Lo hig ee a Treen 
oorings, while they are infinitely superior. Wen iy t Messrs. 
Maw may be applied to for any information that may be required. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


MANCHESTER. 


Oy ol oar ems industrial 
questionable if any will equal, certainly none 
will Manchoster in the unity of will and 
largenesa of plan with which preparationn for « 
worthy appearance at Paris mext year have 
been entered into, Considemble regret and 
dinsatisfotion seam to be felt there at the 
irregalar and imperfect way in which the Lan- 
eahiro district was represented at London, 
notwithatanding the exertions of the local con- 
mittes, in 1851, This time there seems little 
likelihood of ground being left for any such 
regret. Tho = bas been taken up with 
such energy an a Purpose, aud 80 
inuch infiuence and individual activity is being 
thrown into It, that failure is plainly impomible. 
Not only are the men who have taken tho 
matter in hand of the — aig er _ 
b tion, to om their purpose, but the 
pl saa and ion in have resolved upon 
are of a nature, like many of the Manchester 
enterprises, woll deserting, by their prictical 
originality and enlarged public spirit, to arrest 
the attention and engage the consideration of 
otber parts of the country. 

On the 13th of July Ingt a public meeting was 
held, at which the subject was diseu: aad 
considered in o manner 80 welljudged, #0 prac- 
tical and clear, and with euch decided fa¥rour, 
that the Board of Trade considered it advisable 
to reprint the whole proceedings for distribution 
in tho other districta. At this meeting a large 
and inBuential committee wna appointed, which 
for the sake of more direct continuous effort, 
wna condensed into an Executire, composed of & 
dowen of the men whoare the mind and life of 
those great progressive and ecommorcial insti- 
tations, which make Manchester stand out #0 
favourably among the cities of tho empire. The 
plan upon which they have decided to form and 
exhibit a complete assortment of the textile pro- 
ductions of their district, thongh so large and 
public-spirited aa scarcely to be adoptable olse- 
whare, seemed to rine up before them, an view!t 
the subject from all sidea, a4 the only puactioal 
ani eatisfactory mode. 

Ta the frst place, they have dotermined to 
supprees in their assortment, ofl manves of manu- 
facturera, and to seck only a thoroughly 
complete, systematic, and concentrated repre- 
seutation the trades of tho district. Tho 
gtnern] interest only is to bo regarded and 
urranged for, ami nowhere to be tcrifcel to 
individual interest, influence, or whim. Prices, 
of course, are to be afftzed; therein liea the 
greatest strength of the Manchester productions, 

But tho effect is atill further sought to be 
simplified and concentrated, by carefully syetem: 
atising and assorting the textile products to be 
sent. The articles made and sold in the 
Manchester market are #0 extremely varied in 
kind, in quality, and in decoration, thnt, though 
everything of any practical importance is to 
have ite due place, the greatest care and special 
knowledge of the varied goods will have to be 
exercinod, in order to prevent all unno 
repetition, and yet leave nothing out. The 
lahour, the aequaintance with dotails, and the 
concentrated system which the renlication of 
much an object would involve, the Executive 
wisely considered as not to be expected from 
occasional and disconnected voluntary offort. 
They have therefore entrusted the responaibility 
of these detaila toa practical agent under their 
direction, who will not only get together the 
almost nutnberless portions of to general 
aeortment, but will eee them properly and 
cffoctively put together in the Paris Exhibition, 
and be their spokesman and represontative 
during their stay there. 





contrea, it ia 


GLASGOW, 


Has fifty-eight exhibitors, of whom four 
tcen will ehow printed moualina and cambrica, 
handkerchiefs, Ka; three, Turkey rod goods ; 
four, woollen and printed shawls; six, faney 
dress frbrica, ginghams, &e.; six, plain ond 
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fancy mualina, harness curtains, and lappets; six, 
Inew and embroideries; one, linen and damask ; 
two, carpets; fifteen, chemical and mineral pro- | 
ducta, dyes, &c.; and one, bone products and 
manures. The uachir and uilacellaneous 
articles have been, aa in other cases, reserved by 
tho Board of Trade to be grouped with the other 
objects of the same claaes sent from other — 
of the kingdom. Wo hope that, among there, 
the #hip-builders and marine machinists of the | 
Clyde, will find means to exhibit same evidence 
of the enterprise and «kill which bave made the 
echo of the handreds of hamemers on ita banks 
resound over every shore, Glasgow, like other 
Places, has been obliged to be content with a | 
third of the spaco originally applied for; bat 
this contraction of epace for the display of ita 
products bas not, wé believe, lod to the same 
results as in Manebester; that is, to such a 
systomatic plan of action on the part of the com- 
mittee, as would both prevent needless redupli- 
cation of similar articles, and obviate omissions 
and ineotnpletencss of general representation of 
the local industrica, The"committes is large and 
influential, avd many of ita members connected 
with the houses exhibiting; but it does not 
take any larger scope of action than the duty 
referred to it by the Board of Trade, of fniely 
dividing the space allocated among the appli- 
canta, and a general local direstion in their 
bebalf, which is indeed the same limit of action | 
as ull the other committees also have hitherto | 
adopted. | 


BUNDERLAND, 


Though lithe or no effurt is being made | 
at Newensglo-on-Tyne, the principal hire and | 
emporium of northern industry and commerce, | 

I 





to represent ite interests and powera at Paris, 
ita amaller bat equally active neighbour, Sun- 
dorland, is taking vigorous ond well-concertod 
steps to nasert its progress and importanca. A 
numerous and spirited committee, divided into 
various special sub-committess, is preparing atrik- 
tog entationa of the powers and results of 
the different industries of which their town is 
the centra; models illustrative of the art and 
present progrea# of ship-building, with full models | 
and sections of some of thelr most colcbrated 
and eucceasful ships nov sailing; samples of coal | 
and coke, with a section of a coalpit, showing the | 
different stratn through which the sleafta pene- 

trate, and the modes of working; a model of 

the Docks and Harbour ; apecimens of orea, and 

miner] products; glnas, through Mr. Hartley, 

their largest manufacturer, showing whnt 

Sunderland can do in that branch, in competition 

with France and Belgium ; anchors ond chain. | 
cables, through Mewwrs, Wright & Bon, showing 

what the French rany have in that line if theg | 
chocge ; and in every way, a3 a bury and enter | 
prising maritime town and great coal anid iron 

centre, it will endeavour to impress the French | 
with the advantage of extending tie already 
important teade they carry on with it, It will 
be rather o pity, however, that this inipression, 
which, were all these products and evidences of 
enter; and skill concentrated and connected 
together, could scarcely fail te be effected, must 
inevitably be » good deal weakened, and perhaps 
almost prevented by the scattering of these 
various productions into systematic positions all 
about the building, #0 as to be plaved, and 
probably a geod deal lost, a:ong the masses of ; 
articles of @ similar description—one of the ' 
racrifices to a aypstem of classification, which has 
plainly its disadvantages az well as its nd vantages, 





SILER TRADE. 


This trade, being a good deal scattered shout 
in various localities, Spitalfields, Manchester, 
Macclesfield, Coventry, &<., though toleralsly dis- 
tiuct branches are peculiar to cach of these 
places, the principal manafacturers, in order to 
produce a united and well organixed effect, have, 
we believe, determined to unite and exhibit thelr 
agerevated products in a eeparnte department, 
aa the general silk trade of Eogland. We have 
little doubt that thelr products, taken in con 
nection with their prices, will not fail to stand 
well, oven when face to face with the silks and 
velvets of France and Gormany. 





LETTERS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 





Drnwtsastad, Decomber, 154 


Many inventions and improvements have origi- 
nated in this great centro of tmanufacturin 
industry, and from the neceesary relation which 
moat of the products of the district bear to Art, 
wo may conclude that a notice of eome of the 
improvements that are constantly going forward 
will be only what their growing importance 
to the prosot age demands. Some few of these 
1 havo no remark upon, and others in course 
of completion will farnish matter, perhape of 
increased interost, for subsequent communica- 
tions, 

The gisss manufuctoriea of Mesars. Chance 
& Song, Spon Lane, of Messrs. Bacchus & 
Sons, and Rice Harris, of Birm! , are 
constantly presenting improvements in objects 
of Artisanufacture; and in the materials con- 
nected therewith, Ono of thesa, which originates 
with the firstnamed firm, I have now to de- 
scribe. It comes under the designation of 
printing on glass—nu Art which, though prax 
tised to a certain extent at this establishment 
by moans of steneilling, and the rade process 
atill in use in tho potteries, which trusferred 
upon the glass designa of mechanical ormmamonta- 
tion, has never, unol lately, been applied to the 
production of works of Art by a similar process, 


; This of course ia only an improrement, or 
/ ruther enlargement of the former mole which 


resombloa that of eatico printing, but ingtead 
of the additional colours ring inkl on by a 
| ame mechanical inethod, as for instance the 
antern panes for balla, staircases, &e,, they 
have to be applied by the pencil, and several 
artists are ongayed for that purpose, It nrust 
not be understood that the improvement now 
under consideration, or rathor this extension 
of the art of printing on glaaa, ia intended to 
suparsede the purely mochanical mode and atyle 
of ornamentation to which I have alluded, ‘As 
long ns thers aro halla and steircnses to illumi- 
nate, the lantera cheap panes will be preferred 
for the purpose, and as long as they are preferred 
the mechanical style of glass decoration will be 
cultivated, and cumtinue to progress. I cull it me- 
chanical in coutradistinction to the more artistic 
stylo which recent experiment has introduced, 
but it is perhaps more properly described au 
a branch of ornamental Art applicd to glass 
decoration, for the specimens I saw, though 
niechanical in their nature, boro a stamp of Art 
about theen which ia mot to be equalled by the 
band, In fact they aro very considerably in 
advance of some of tho first efforts of this fri 
in the sume direction, And for beauty and 
delicacy aro far superior to anything of the kind 
at present ia yogue So that both these modes 
of glass decoration may and will progress side by 
side, as it were, without clashing or interfering 
with each other fora moment. ‘The processos 
of both modes haro some features in common. 
The surface of the bright gluss is cbacared or 
dulled after the reception of designa in either 
walk by the vitrifying process, aud the original 
print, when transferred upoa the glaas, can be 
sabjected to different d 4 of ornamentation, 
which are expressed technically by the letters 
A. B.C. to F, and atill farther where additional 
colour is required, Ia the transferring of land- 
scapes the sioiilarity of method only reaches to 
the printing prew, after which the impression 
left upon the glass is vitrified, when it is made 
to assume & pleasing sepia colour, not only 
beenage it is a good colour in itself, bat algo 
because it is well ndapted to combine with 
Others afterwania I saw, during my short stay 
at these works, some landsenpes just traneferred 
in sepia, nod retailing all the artistic spirit and 
excellence of the orginals At prevent theae 
couaist only of lithographic prints, for it must 
be recollected that the Art is ouly in its infancy, 
oud that, therefore, it avails iteclf only of the 
wenns within tts reach, and tho drawings on 
atone ars fousd te be the most ueeful and 
eligible for itn purpose at pregent, as they are, 
wheo printed, easily transferred to the glans. 
and posweas moreover the recommendation of 
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coming direct from the band of the artist instead 
of being @ mero translation, as our beat printa 
from engravinga are, Of course in the infancy 
of auch a deooration it would not do to go to 
the expense of etecl engravings, by firat-rate 
artista, though these will in time be doubtless 
brought into requisition ; so that its perfection 
must keep pace with the progreasive develop 
mont of artistic skill. when we consider 
that a drawing from the hand of a master like 
Landsecer or field, may even now be ro-pro- 
duced with equal facility and fidelity upon the 
glaas, I think we are not over-rating the merits 
of this invention when we aay it ia destined to 
become o powerful auxiliary in promotiag and 
perpotstion the interests of Art. It may, in- 


be muked among tho most ingenious | 


contrivances by which works of Art aro fami- 
larised to the eyo of modern society, and when 
by ita means we not only delight and cultivate 
the eye by its associations with some of the 
most beautiful creations of ancient and modern 
Art, but ahut out at the snmo time from its view 
some dikagroeable object or prospect, which 
might otherwise constantly intrude itself upon 
the sixht; the positiveas well os negative merits 
of mich an invention will be at once i 

and appreciated. 

After the sepia impression bas undergone the 
touches of the artist with the pencil (supposing 
any diversity of tint ia required) te mit the 
taste of the purchaser, it is again vitrifled 
by the fire and made ot once a durable and 
picturesque embellishment of our modern build- 
ings, And thu we have a certain and expe- 
ditious mode of reproducing our best pictures 
on the surface of a material never before presied 
into the service of Art, and a sew moral in- 
finence brought into oporation for cultivating 
the eve, elevating the taste, and — not 
only a love of the beautiful, bat a destre for its 
gratification, which nothing ehort of these ex- 
bauatlesa productions will be adequate to supply. 

Messrs. Hice Harris & Sou, havo mc 
in perfecting a sanitary gax-shade in glass, which 
ia o great improvement upon the ordinary globe; 
as, independently of its sanitary advantages, it la 
mach more capable of ornamentation, and will 
be Likely to find its way into the houses of 
those to whom beauty of form and colour is 
4 considertion, 

There is considerable competition hero in 
the production of bronzes ;—each manufiscturer 
prides himeolf ou the peculiar quality or colour 
of the brouze used in bis extablishment, and each 
ks equally jealous of the mode by which he 
acoumplishes his objet. But though many im: | 

vementa have been tande in the manafactare | 
of this beautiful material~-and others are still in 
coursa of completion—we fall short at prosent | 
of the succeag attained by tho French, not only 
in the price, but in the artistic porfection of the 
objects they produce. This may be aecounted 
for, in part, by the comparative cheapness of 
labour esoployed, aud the superior Art-education | 
which even tho lowesé clase enjoys in that 
country ; and sot by any supposed mysterious 
intuition with which they are feroured more 
than ourselves, In fact, even with the draw- 
backs alluded to, we are trending close unon their 
heels; and, from the examples I have seen, [ , 
doubt not we shall apeedily be in u position to 
dispate the laure] with our ingenious continental 
neighboura. 

Mr. Stroud, of Suffolk Stree¢, hag succeeded in 
applying to brass chundeliera, &c., a new kind of 
bronze, which, instea:l of consisting of pigtnonts, 
aa those of some other manufacturers, is formed 
by metallic amalgamation, and thas admits of | 
varioun shades of colour, acoerding to the | 
strength of the coating it receives. | 

Messrs, Tor & Son, Soho Works, have pro- 
duced some utiful bronze figures, by the 
application of what they call a“ powder” to the | 
toetal, which may be of an quality. 

Mesara, Joseph & Edmund Ratcliff, St 
Paul's Square, have eucceeded in producing a 
* metallia” bronse of peculiar richness of colour, 
and caleulated from the solidity of its nature to 
melotain the beauty of its appearance, It is not 
& tere external application, but the reault of 
many experiments the composition of the 
material iteolf. 
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. wo think that it would be desirable and 


| of a opportunities, Carlton 
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The bronze of Messra. Momenger, of Bread 
Street, is merely a stain applied to the brass or 
any other metal, and whieh, when shown in 
combination with the lagquered brsa of the 
various articles exhibited, gives a pleasing con- 
trast and beautiful relief to the colours of tho 
objects. 

The eminent establishment of Mewmrs. Kiking- 
ton & Mason, Newhall Street, is rich in bronze 
works of Art, as it is in thase of almost evory other 


metal, Some of their bronae figures will bear a | 


comparison with the French in their beautiful 
polish and vanety of colour (in which the deep 
copper red, the bright green, aud the more 
opaque purple bronze, are tastefully presonted) ; 
and, on the score of durability, they are doubt 
leas euperior, They aro at present engaged ln 
casting the etatue of the late Sir Robert Peel 
(upwards of seven feet high) for this town, 
which is to be done in brouzemetal, from the 
model of Mr. Peter Hollins. H. 


aomenely ane 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN 
DOWNING STREET. 





Tue public offices are mot creditable to the 
country, viewing the buildings with reference to 
architectural character. But moro than this, 
they are the occasion of extravagance in govern 
ment expenditure; for, if retarns could be pro- 
cured of esos by inopportune leasing, removula, 
and repairs, and of payments for rept, it would 
be found that astructure which might be of first. 
rile character of Art, would, even with large 
outlay, effect a inoneysaving. Somersct House, 
indesd, with some defecta, i a noble building. 
But, such undertakings have, we suppose, of lato 
years, been rogarded aa those of some 

historic period. 
twade heretofore, for the erection of offices in 
and sear & Downing Street The original 
design of Sir John Soane, the architect of the 
buildings remodelled by Sir Charica Barry, con- 
templated a corresponding wing on the south, 
with an entrance to Downing Stroes a5 a centre, 
A plan on « similar principle has lately bean 
submitted to Sir William Molesworth The 
desigu—by Mr. John Turring, architees—proposes 
a structure to cover an area, with the existing 
buildings, of about 700 by 400 feet. Gnu front 


| would be in the Park ; the eouth front would bo 


in Charles Street; and epaco for the north front, 
and for a new eutrance to tho Park, would be 
—_— by the removal of Dower House. The 
etaila of the prewent buildings appear to be 


| Tepeated throughout, the chief novelty of effect 


cousisting in the extension, the great mae af tho 
buildings, the additional story in the centro of 
the composition, and the lofty archwaya Thera 
is m good genoral outline, as soon in the drawing, 
though greater variety in the elovations might 
soom doairable. 

Whilst we belleva that o building of a 
superior character is required for the object 
referred to, as well as that the ground next 
Downing Street should be turned to account, 
roper 
to secertain what was contemplated by Sir 
Charles Barry. We must aleo say that we are 
very strongly opposed to the hasty removal of 
structures, such ax the beautiful sereon—-wall and 
portico of Dover Honea. As regards the embel- 
ishment of the metropolis, the ayatom of build- 
jog up and pulliag down Ja one involving waste 
Tose, 
with its beautiful portioe and screen waa taken 
away. Buckingham Palace hoy undergone re 
peated alterations, in the course of which tho 
warble arch bad to be removed. The roceat 
alterations of the buildings in Whitehall, though 
effected with great skill, themaelyes illustrate 
what we refer to. Aw regurda particular works 
of merit, we have surely potenough of euch works 
to think lightly of their preservation. A new 
entrance to the park is wanted somewhere about 
Spring Gardens, but we do not know that one 
it, wt the particular spot occupied by Dover 
House. If it were positively neceseary to re 
move the screen and portico, the materials 
should be prewerved and ect up elsewhere. 





Still, aaggestions have been | 





SAPPHO. 
FROM THR STaTUE BY W. THKED, 





Pennars the whole range of classic history, 
fabulous and true, offers no subject more suited 
te the eculptor's art than what writers, however 
wantily, tell us of Sappho, and what we have 
learned of her from some fragments of her 
pooma which hare come down to az All 
try ia allied with Art more or loss, but the 
yricn of Sappho, one of the luminaries 
of the sEolic School, oxhibit so much warmth of 
foeling, such sweetness, auch delicacy of thought, 
and elegance of diction, that the artist, be he 
painter or sculptor, who seeks to idealise the fair 
povtess—renrembering, moreover, that the beauty 
of her person in said to Lave equalled that of ber 
mind—could have no more exquisite image 
preaontel to hima aga model of feminine gmco 
and parity, 
Whores 5 th irik of Pt ‘hed en 
With m rite ured with laurel ; oa Shas beat 
Geabas had shed his starry giorias,—tranecripta 
Of woman's loving heart, and woran's disappetntnent., " 


Tho whole of Sappho's poems are enld to have 
been in existence in the time of Hornce, who 
refers to her in his“ Odes,” nearly zix hundred 

ears after her death: she wrote nine books in 
= verse, besides epigrams, clegion, &e: with 
the exception of one complete ode and a number 
of fragmenta, all these are extinct. It has been 
resparked that “the low of her works is perbape 
as tauch to be lamented #a that of any other 
ancient author whoee writings bave perished, for 
besides the pleasure that might have been derived 
from them oa works of art, they would un- 
dowbtedly have thrown much light on tho 
condition and socin! relations of women in some 
parts of Grence, 9 subject now involved in great 
obscurity.” Her history from the period when 
she loft her native place, the ieland of Lesbos, 
for Sicily, which abe is ssid to have done while 
‘ot in the full possesion of her beauty and 
atellectual power, though for what canse ia 
not known—the timo, place, and manner of her 
death, have nover been determined. As with 
almost every other distinguished character of 
antiquity, so also with Sappho, there is much 
of the thbuloas related of her by subsequent 
authors ; among these tales the manner of her 
dewth by precipitating herself from Mount 
Leucas, bermuse Phacn did not return her love, 
has been altogether rejectod by modern writers. 

We know not from what particular sourve, if 
any, Mr Thoed borrowed his idea of hia rery 
charming statue, but the opening passage of a 
sweet thongh ebort poem by the Inte Miss 
Landon, entitled “Sappho,” might very readily 
have suggested it, co dpplicable does it seem to 
the sentiment of the sculptured work ;— 


“ Sloe leaned upou her jmarp, and Uhousiuls kokwd 
Oo ber in love and wander ; thousands knalt 
And worshipped in her presence; burning tears, 
And worl that died tu utteramce, and a pause 
Of breathleve agitated cage 
First gave tho full eurt’s bus : thon came forth 
A shout that roee to heaven, and the Milla, 
The datant vallepa nil rang wth the same 
Of the Axtian Sapp f" 


The statue was executed by the aculptor for 
the Queen ; it standa, with others, in the prin- 
cipal drawing-room at Osborne, of which it forms 
one of the most attractive ornaments amid o 
nitaber of benntiful pictures and aculpturen. 
The figure is exquisitely modelled, graceful in 
ita posture, the limbe are well rounded and 
“fleshy,” yet delicate; the face ba distinguished 
by woman's timid temlertiess, mingled with the 
joyous smile of some gloriow: dream of thought, 
perchanes, to which the “conscious pride of 
minstreley” has udded o dignified, yet modest 
expression, 

Having had the honour of receiving the per- 
mission of Hor Majesty und Prince Albert to 
engrave such of the seulptured works in their 
posession a4 we consider adapted to our Journal, 
it will be our duty to lot our rewlers soe what 
royal patronage is doing for this branch of Art. 
Sculpture has been too long neglected in this 
country ; but, fostered ns it i by the highest 
personages in the realin, we shall expect to see it 
exalting itacl£, pari passe, with the Art of Painting. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 
No, 121, PALL MALL 





Tuts exhibition was opened to private view on 
Saturday the 16th of December, under a now 
hase; that i in closer approximation to the 
| of an established institution, When Grat 
opened in the rooms of the Old Water Colour 
Society, it was announced aa a collection of 
aketches, and all the worka—those in oil—as 
well a those in water colour, were mounted 
and framed Hike water colour drawings, The 
presmt collection consists of oil pictures and 
water colour works, each mounted or framed 
in ite own ordinary manner, Prom the reception 
the project met with, we at once augured that 
the contributions would cease to be sketeles, 
and become finished pictures, and such they 
now mre in @ great measure. Sketches are 
superseded by more carefal and brilliant com- 
positions; but the contributors of sketches, for 
such there still sre, are perhape content with 
the hovours they win in another arena. Among 
the unpporters of the exhibition there are 
painters of high mok, and there are alao 
many of lower rank, bat many of 
mperior power have not contributed. The 
number of pictarea is limited, and they are 
generally amall in sige, The number axhibited 
is about two h , and none are #o far re 
moved from the eyo as to be dizsadrantageously 
placed. Our brief notice will not be ao perfect 
as we could desire, for when we saw the collec 
tion, some of the best works had not yet been 
ager yp Ww. b, Ble — a = 
duced ie ie ‘ Ramagate a epark- 
ling picture, elaborated as highly, and worked aa 
aoonrately, as if it had been painted over _—_ 
tograph, E. A. Goopatt—two pictures from 
oe te made at Seville during hia visit to Spain 
Inst season—' The Puerta dol Aceite,’ and the 
“Capella del Perdon ;" thou are large pictures, 
the latter a marked example of Moorish archi- 
tecture, extremely mellow in colour, and worked 
out with the most ecrapulous nivety. G, Srax- 
rec, ‘Isola Bella,” and ‘Sion, Canton Valnix,’ 
the former we think the best work the artist 
lias ever produced ; the architectural soction of i 
the former view is effectively placed and mb- ‘ 
etantially painted. PF. R. Lee, RA, ‘Sunshine i 
and Shadows,’ and ‘The River Awe ;’ the former 
is a piece of close park scenery, apparently 
inted on the spot ; it has more than usual of the 

ness of nature; the other ia adark pictare. 
A. Proves, ‘Stady nt Carhaix, ooo of theac emul! 
interiors in which perbapa too often depth and | 
effect are sacrificed to colour and texture; in 
theee excellont—bat thore is no room to walk 
round any of even the foreground objects, 
FP. R. Proxersomrt, AR.A. “The Lost Game.” 
A vory highly finished compoaition, showing 
two medizevnl Halinn lovers deeply engaged in 
chow; but the lady wins, because Cupid by her 
side counsels tho moves; the picture has all the 
substance and force with which the painter 
aslifies his works, Joux Patti, ‘The Gipsy 
istera of Seville, two halflength “tawn 
tibyls,” tn holiday attire, As to expreasion, bot 
faces are masterly studies. They challenge the 
Bpectator by their coquetry; there is mn dis: 
tinct nationality about them, which bespenks 
their truth and fidelity of character. C. It. 
Leatim, LA, ‘Redleaf, the Seat of the lnte 
Mr. Wells” — a small watercoloar drawing, 
apparently very scrupulous in description and 
local colour; there is nothing pictureaque in 
the site; och a aabjeot could only be desirable 
aa f memento. J. FPrayatis,—three sketches | 
are exhibited by this artist, presenting groups of © 
figures costumed in the fashions of the Inat | 
century; they are full of spirit and animation ; 
the studies seom to bare been made without 
modela Hany J, Jomysox, two views—one | 
‘On the River Ticino, the other ‘Qn the | 
Lake of Lugano.” The former is a picture | 
principally dark, with poe of light, con- 
trasted into foree by the opposition of in-} 
definite masses; the Istter is an ovening | 
effect of wuch pweetness of colour ane 
brillianey of tone, and wild and romantje | 
in chameter. F. C. Hvewe, 'The Priory, at | 
Newark.’ This tea work of exquisite delicacy in 





colour and execution; the material is oxtremely 
simple, as conslating of a stream, trees, meadows, 
and the remoter ruin. The soft and mellow lights 
aro ao muccessful, that contemplating them we 
forget the colour by which they are represented. 
This ia aa it should bo—to say nothing of origi- 
nality, the elegant and poetic of the acone 
is beyond all proa A socom! subject is ' The 
Banka of the Comway,' a picture in a darker vein 
but mot loss tran. =F. W. Kere exhibita ‘A 
Knobbler,’ at least eo we read the tithe Wo 
cannot be wrong in assuming thin “ Knobbler ” 
to be a etag, the only object tn the picture ; the 
twilight is a happy description, but we think 
tho work lew appreciable than the daylight 
pastures and their living kine and sheep, ia which 
especially the nerve and musole of the painter 
lien, B.C. Lasure, a large landscape, of which 
the mbject is a section of Devoushiro scenery ; 
the representations are vory close to nature, but 


tha general feeling of the work is deficient of | 


warmth. G, BE. Herero, ‘ Riviera di Sevante,"— 
the material inadmirably brought together : from 
a small and redo bri the oye passes over tho 
eos to distant cliffe which oro almost lost in o 
flood of —_ mellow light, the atmoanheric 
depth of which is rendered with the nicest skill ; 
the picture is rich in colour, but this is euper- 
sadod by effect. J. Texxawr, ‘ The Brecknock 
Beacons,’ an even breadth of meadow-land broken 
by a winding stream and incidental objects, 
is here deac with a mastery in per. 
spective ; the breadth rotires most naturally and 
is enclosed by distant mountaloa,—the mere 
simplicity of the view ia its difficulty, Another 
viow by the same painter is "The Feisthog 
Mountains” A. F. Roy, *A Scene on Barnes 
Common,” identifies itaelf so far with natural 
phenomens as wo think to be tho best work of 
the painter. PF. Danay, A.R.A., a amall landscape, 
the subject of which ia derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of Clifton ; it presents elmply a soreen 
of troes lying in shade and o; to the de. 
parting sunlight, which fills on tha towering 
cliff The composition consists ‘of only two 
parts, one of positive light and the other of 
decided shade, but they are managed with wach 
eweetnem of sentiment that we are charmed 
with the poetry, insomuch as to bocome heed- 
lens of the pninterorft whereby the sentiment 
in worked out H. W. Pickrnsom., ‘A Lady 
holding a Hawk,’ a life sized halflength, of 
which the featurea are elaborated with ex- 
trome softness and niccty, V. Danriotounw, 
‘Hydrangeas’ and ‘Roses ;" this artist sustains 
hia reputation “as the founder of our school 
of foworpainting —in both these pictures 
the moet minate and beautiful character 
istics of the flowers, in colours and surfaces, 
ara carried out. Mr V. Barrnoromew, 
* Fruit "—a composition of mach sweetness and 
groans imitative deli Faaxx Wratep, 
Love's light Summer Cloud,’ and the ‘ Eant ;' 
the latter has been already oxhibited, the 
former ia a work of much delicacy and interest. 
M. Hatirmay, ‘Sweota to the Sweet,’ repre 
sents a girl inhaling the fragrance of the 
geranium,—na watercolour drawing of much 
talent. Bau Surra, ‘A Girl at a Brook,” a 
rustic study full of the simplicity of natare. 
A. Exons, ATA. ‘Lucy Lockit,’ and ‘ Heli- 
gious Controversy.” Corter Fici.pixc contri- 
butes six subjects; J. W. Grass six pictures; 
H. Nrewaxm, ‘Running into Port ;" T, Uwrs, 
R.A, ‘Judas,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
kh. Repasave, RA. ‘The Outoast,” and the 
‘ Hayfield,” already exhibited; Joux Moaronn, 
‘Coast Seone— Clovelig ;° W.  Hewsrer, 
‘Sunshine.’ When we hat an opportunity 
of seeing these works, the expected contri- 
butions had not all arrived ; to thoae, therefore, 


| which may be here omitted, from this cause, 


or tay have escaped us from not ning hung, 
we shall take a future opportanity of doing 
justice, 

The exhibition will prove attractive to the 
mang who visit, or are in London during the 
winter: It ia most desirable that every season 
shold have its collection of modern Art for 


' publio examination, This collection ts né all 


erents under good management; and the visitors 
may be fully aware that every picture is the 
work of the master to whom it is attributed. 





THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 





We are happy to witness any fair instalment of 
the object of an adequate annual illustration of 
the architectural achierements of the country, 
and cannot find fault with tho managers of the 
present undertaking becaneo thoy have been 
unable to realise all that we lately considered 
desirable, or even what they themeslves seemed 
to contemplate, That thoro arc the deficiencies 
here referred to,—we may however romark—ia 
shown by the absence from the oshibition, of 
subjects such ay the chief compotition designe 
of the your; whilet—there is now evidence for 
what we lately sald, that the rooma are too 
annall for all that ts looked forward to. 

Io regard to the drawings, we cannot but 
regret the sbheence of works by nearly all 
the bouis of the profession. This is not cre- 
| ditable to the latter. Ono third even of the 

members of the committee, and half of the 
local honorary secretaries are not axhibitara. 

Some of the chief towns of the kingtom are 

unillustrated,—-though it is in these, perhapa 
| more than in the metropolis, that the greatest 

hos been manifested. However, let 
thoso who have joined together in the present 
effort, take courage, Ther are contributing to 
an improved condition of architecture, the 
movement towards which is unqnestionable ; 
and of the ability which there is in the pro- 
feasion to rnise the standard still highor, we ma: 
find many ovidencea in the course of an « - 
nation of thia exhibition. 

There are about 330 drawings exhibited. Some 
of the worka are representations of old buildings. 
A large number of ethene are studies for eleva: 
tions without reference to site, or for particular 
features of buildings, 

In the designs for works to be executed 
may still be remarked a large alhesion to the 
Gothic styles In church architecture these 

revail, we might my. exclusively. Messrs. 
¥.G.& E. Habershon (alwnys ready in other 
ways to assist a good object) have sent » col- 
lection of nine views of worka which they are 
erecting (156). Messra. Prichard & Seddon, of 
Tiandaff, are aleo important contributors of their 
deaigna a4 diocesan architecta. There is evidence, 
however—of the improved character of Art, 
through the medium of other styles—in buildings 
of another class being erected in the provincial 
towns, Mr, Murray, of Coventry, who baa sont 
‘ some of the best drawings in the exhibition, has 

indood adopted nevoral different styles with con- 
siderable ekill The front of his new Corn 

Exchange (259) in in the Italian atyle, la a com- 

position of a superior order.—Mr. Truefitt hax 

sent a considerable number of works, giving 
evidence of indnatry and power of design in 
several branches of the art (see Nos, 163 to 

172). MWe bas obviously paid grest attention to 

Gothic architecture, but has not fallon into the 

trammels which many bavo imposed upon 

thomselves, 
Mr. Gray's worke—aa “ Chandos Chambers” in 
the ‘Adelphi (82), are also marked by originality 
of treatment. Mr. Cuthbert Brodick shows us 
viows of hia fine work—the “Town Hall in the 
course of erection at Leeda” (20 and 07). The 
| interior of the principal hall has a noble arched 
! roof springing from coupled colamas., The pro- 
! portions are, however, hardly eo afluctive in the 
drawing, as those of St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 

Of the latter building, we regret that there is no 
| illustration, exeept one of the bronze doors 
| Neither do we find any view of the Housos of Par- 
liament, or any illustration of the courts at the 

Crystal Palace, with the exception of Mr. — 
| son's clever ceiling of the Nineveh Court, We 
i could easily make up a long list of euch omissions, 

Though the committee have douléless lost 
ground, the collection is one of grent interest. 
The exhibition should bo visited and aupperted 
by avery architect and lover of Art. ® aro 
moat anxious that the undertaking should occupy 
a — basi, -_ — Fak all the 
support that we can, and we ee that ter 

= available in oar columns oat aoe, wil 

tow us to notice many drawings which are 
highly creditable to their authora. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pants.—The «ale of the picture-gallery of the 
Raron de Mecklenburg, one of the moet famous in 
Paris, has just taken place by auction in that 
city; The Marquis of Hertford bought a ‘ Harse 
Market,” by Wouvermana, for .; and the 
museam of the 


‘the Lourre, a 1 Lamilacape ** by Hob- 
bema, for 28907, Rembrandt's ** Portrait of Brige- 


master Six" was knocked down for 1120V.; a 
““Landseupe,"’ by Ruyadael, for 6604; a * Land- 
seape,”’ by Both, for 1128/5 a “Dutch Canal,” by 
Herghem, for 760; a Ping by Rembrandt, for 
20.5 a “ Portrait of Philip Rubens,” by Rabens, 
fow 128/.; and a “ Watering Place for Horses,” by 
Paul Potter, 2458/, The total umount of pictures 
sold was thirty, and the amount obtained was 
M,24N.—The building for the gallery of Fine 
Arts of next year, situated at the angle of the 
Avene Montaigne, is rapidly advancing; nearly 
vy Sadar) —— a raised, hwy hay — 
ia seven eries, unit a 
saloon in the middle. The whole is of ecloanl 
its length is 230 metres, and its 
readth, on the Arcnue Montaigne, 160 metres, 
Tt has not been erected by the sume pom ref as 
the Palais d'Industrie, but has been to 
onether : 1,100,000 frines is the expense marmod— 
ane pein of satay peoees, although the 
adler heen Private enterprise. 
The government haa reanl | itself the orna- 
mental part, whieh ap ne to be superb, On the 
grand etairease will be placed a suite of medallion 
paintings on earthenware, by M, repre= 
senting distingui persons, Adstatue of Fortune 
in bronze will be placed in fuce of the building, 
executed by M, Elias Robert-—The Baron Way 
notwithstanding the honourable station be hobda in 
Brussels, seems to delight in his residence here, 
where he an atelicr in the Rue Pigale. 
He has lately executed a picture as a companion to 
the one painted some years sinee, of a seeme in the 
Temple, peencating the young and his 
terril Sm Simon Caracalla. This picture was 
for the Ring Leopold, bat the — ring secu 
it was so enchanted with it that she requested the 
artist to lot her have it; the Haron will therefore 
be obliged to repaint the subject, or compose 
another pointing. subjects are more painful 
than pleasing, and had better be forgotten.—The 
Palace at Fontainebleau is being completely re- 
stored, and will riso gloriously state of 


neglect in whieh it has been suffered to remain 6 | 


long.—We expect to see at the Salon next yeur 
pictures of “Christ at the Judgment Seat," com- 
manded by the Minister of and of the 
“Emperor Napoleon IIT. Visitin: 3 
this last is for the Senate, The ‘ Battle of Alma" 
will also he represented by M, Eugene Lami,—The 
ieture of the ** Harren Fig-tree,"” by Lecomte, bas 

‘en purchesod by government; also that of the 
“Funeral of St, Cecilia,” by M. Boagercau: the 
two paintings were ent from Hone this year by 
these students.——-A statue by M. Langlet, a young 
sculptor of St. Quentin, is about to be erected in 
that town to the memory of Quentin de Latour, a 
erayon painter of eonsidersble talent, This artist 
was born in 1704, and died in 1788; he was a 
member of the Académie des beaux Arte. Having 
by his talents amassed a lange fortune, the worthy 
use he made of it is not generally known; be 
founded, u a rift of 10,0006. the prize of | at. 

“ La téte d'expression,” given yearly by 

Academy of Paris; the sume sum to the town of 
Amiens, aa o prize to be given for the most noble 
action, o¢ a discovery most useful to Art. He also 
established at St Qucntin a free school of Art, and 
peesented it with 26,000f, during his Lifetime. 
—The town of Rion is about to erect a statue 
in bronze, in mem ef General Desaix.--A 
curious document has lately heen discovered ansongat 
some old papers sold with the effects of a deceased 
gentleman at Versailles; it is an_neeount of the 
various sums expended by Louis XEV, under the 
direction of the arehitect : Versailles and 


Marly, 116,238,893 livres; St. 6,136,051 
Livres? Foutainebleas, WD irarzas levees Choortiod 
1,225,701 livres; Louvre and Tuileries, 10,008,069 
livres; Arc of Triumph, St. Gernsains, 513,746 livres; 
Observatory of Paria, 725,174 livres; Invalides, 
1,718,382 livres; Place Vendémo, 2,062,099 livres ; 
Val de Grace, 370,383 livres; J iz ea 
lun, 88,412 livres; Canal de Languedoc, 7,736,555 
livres; Gobelima, eae pg livres; various manu- 
factories, 1,979,900 livres; total, 148,000,000 livres, 
an immense sum for the period. Few moi can 
of having done so much aa did this luxurious 
Prince towards the embellishment of his country. 
Mustcu.-A recently disco’ or at least mot 
enerally known, picture ia in ion of 
Ftcan, the La painter, of thia city. It bears 
the signature of John Van Kyk, with the date 1432. 
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pig wide-sleeved dark 
age, attl na war 
bontered with fur, and 


dmpery falling on each 


red overcoat, 
head-dress, with a 
The features are mot 


trait of a man about thirty oer) 


ART IN THE*PROVINCES. 


Mancursren.—The annual exhibition of works 


attractive, the eyes are small, the nose ill formed; | of Art closed on the 2nd of December, having bocn 


but, independent of thix, the drawing is not correct. 
The colour is generally warm, without intermediate 
graye. The Pinacothek contains no example of this 
painter.—Of the hundred large historical pictures 
which King Maximilian has determined on, two are 
allotted to Kaulbach, * Marriage of Alexander 
and Koxana,” and * The Battle of the 
Pca ete ada lo ond Kreling of 

uremberg will paint * The Coronation of Louis of 
Bavaria,” and “ The Coronation of Charlet ie" 
will be executed by Frederick Kaulbach.-Of 1 
bach's drawings from Shakspeare, that from the 
scene between Caliban, Trineulo, and Stephano, 
has been engraved by Schiifer. ‘The artist isbusied 


he ongraved; one of these is finished, it is from the 
i erdinand 


first seene oF! 
and Mi 


to 278 of the 
fret class; 1086 of the second class; and honourable 
mention was made of 1627 of the exhibitors, 
. Merete Papp of iT Austrian Art- 
Tnion comprehen prince and four prize plates ; 
for the former the society disbarsed 328 Korine! 
Among these it is complained that there is neither 
a historical picture, nor any seul; 1 work of im- 
portance. Pictures painted for the Art-Union must 
ily reduce to the dimensions of the 


com 
exclusively are genre, landsca: 
the highest vei = 1500 florins, has been paid, 
tt m isa 
work by Waldmiller, entitled: Seseptio 
a New Pupil.” Among the prizes are some of 
Sellany’s water-colour studies, and among the land- 
scapes & composition by Higer takes the first rank. 
Van Hanen’s * Winter” is highly meviterious, as 
are also the works of Véscher, Holzer, Hatfall 
Gurlitt, and the sketches of Novopatzky. in ani 
painting Gauermann stands alone and without a 
rival, The animal painter Ranft! exhibits a genre 
picture, and in still life and flower compositions, 
ag who ie ise themselves are Neugebauer, 
-k, Lauer, Schuster, Schatter, Horsos, &e. &e., 
but upon the whole the selectlons are not dis- 
— by any taste or knowledge. 
Nenewners.—Under the dircetion of Dr. A. von 
Eye a work is about to be produced under the tithe 
of “The Life and Art of p pocrery Times, according 
| to Ancient Monuments, collected for Artists and 
Amateurs.” The first number will contain two 
wild boar hunts, after H. Burgmair; two deeping 
lanzknechts, after Durer; the it of Octavio 
Piccolomini, and a piece of ancient architecture in 
Nuremberg. 
SrorreanpT.—Iferr Abel of be | las recently 
become possessed of an example of imeval art, b 
C. Vos, who lived at the latter part of the fifteen’ 
century, and was a member of the Schwabian 
school, The subject is the story of St. George and 
the Dragon, in two “ The ure for the 
Combat,” and “ After the Combat.” The picture 
ia «ix feet in height by five feet eight in breadth, 
ATHextan ANTIQUities.—At one of the last 
ort of the French Lustitute, M. Guiguaut read 
the following statement relating to the labours of 
the French Art-Acaudemy at Athens, one of the 
praiseworthy i Louis Philippe >—‘ It is 
Delphos which, on account of its oracle and its 
monuments, oceupied the Gret place after Athens in 
the seale of Greeinn antiquities. But it is only for 
the last twenty years that any attention has been 
paid to this locality by men like Leake, Ulricha, 
the great O. Miller, and Curtius, to which now the 
ishours of the French Academy of Athens may be 
added, of which M, Raynald was the -—. The 
soil around Delphos has been so much changed by 
nature and men since the times of Pur ina, and 
oven before, that it is mostly the prophetic foun- 
tains of Custalia, Gessotis, and Delphos, which can 
guide us, and serve as points of recognition for 
edifices and localities swept away and changed from 
off the eurfeoe of the . AC, Geerin has resorted 


ton most curious expedient, b ek what is 
called but little known, some pear eon les d'or 


ities of Heroin Greece and the present time, and 
changes it has successively rgone.”* 
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+ ear about three months: more than thirty 
ousend personeit is calculated, paid a visit to the 
rooms during this period, of which number, upwants 
of twenty-one usand were adn! im the 
evenings, on payment of a eum of twopence enol. 
Tt may be as ® fact most creditable to the 
classes of w the far greater bulk of these 
evening visitors was composed, that though the 
gallery was on some cecasions tort ineonveniently 
crowded, not a single instance of miswonduct, nor 
of injury to the pictures, occurred. Through the 
kindness of the directors, the pupils of the Man- 
chester School of the evening classes of 
Manchester Mechanics Institute, the children of the 
Deaf and Dumb School and of other charities were 
admitted without charge. Burely the authorities 
of our Metropelitan picture-exhibitions may take a 
leaf out of the book of the Manchester Art-patrons: 
a ane and eens of ee are hot a 
whit intelligen' jexirous of improvement, 
or less worthy of kindly consideration than the 
cotton spinners of Lancashire, What a glorious 
opportunity is now offered to the Royal Academy 
from what we tell it of Manchester, to break 
through ite exelusiveness, and open its doors, nay 
four evenings in the week, to the fustian jacketed 
multitude, at a twopenny or threepenny rate of 
admission, and, on the other two evenings at the 
ordi: charge of a shilling, or perhaps sixponce, 
to the thousands who are —_ “pike live-long day 
behind counters and di e Academy will 
find its coffers enrichod by the experiment ; will its 
members try it? we fear they will not—yet ; though 
such u course would dispel many ing clouds 
that now hang around the socicty, obscuring its 
eplendour and © ng ite utility, Why too ma 
not the National Gallery have its evening visitors 
Tt would be a wise and liberal policy to admit such. 

Swaneea.—The sccond exhibition of the Swansea 
school of Art was opened towards the end of 
November. The far larger portion of the works of 
Art exhibited on this occasion consisted of drawings 
made in the ewenlng class at the local Central 
School, and uttended chie@y by the working eliawes; 
but in addition to these e were selections 
showing tho ated of the following schools in 
cotmection with the Central Scheel, viz,—the 
Swansea Grammar School, Normal College, Mr. 
Colston's, and the British School, Goat Street; 
and also a display of drawing in figure and land- 
ladies and gentlen f 


the 


works executed by the students in this school, to be 
exhibited in London in competition for the Govern- 
ment medals, took place the Central School, 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, on the 16th of 
November. The drawings consist of lincar geo- 
metry, mechanical and machine drawing, and 
details of architecture, linear perspective, free-hand 
dmvwing from oraamental copies, and free-hund 
outline from ornamental casts, shading in chalks 
from copies, « from models and objects, the 
human figure in outline, Gowers drawn from copics 
and nature, in outline and colours, and ornament 
painted from copies, The school under the manage- 
nent of Mr. Davidson is extending its benetits very 
considerably. 

Woncestee.—Thoe third annual mecting of the 
Worcester School of Art, was beld at the Music 
Hall, Worcester, on ae ee oe 

or to 


number of persons assembled to 
Lord 


witmcss the proce 


ernment authorities, at the general competition 
f'Tean, © that the W % 


ree or merit, a result which the 


ted of 
Mr. Kyd, the master, Ward distributed the 
prizes, and uddrewed the meeting. ‘Tho ail eon- 
tributed by ermment during the past year 
amounted to about 160%, 

Leeps.—A project has been started, and we have 
no doubt of its proving successful, to establish an 
Art-Union for the County of York: a memorial to 
the Beard of Trade has been extensively signed, 
praying the Board to authorise its formation, We 
thought the Leeds Academy of Art, of recent 
fon m, had an Art-Union society in connection 
with their school, but we presume it le mot #0, 








MINOR TOPICS-OF THE MONTH. 





Tan HRovat Acapemy.—On the evening of 
December 9th, being the 8¢th Annive of 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
at a general amembly of the deademicians, the 
following silver medals were awarded :—to Mr, 
Edwin erick Holt, for the best painting from 
the life in the Life School; to Mr. Henry 
Harrison Martin, for the bost painting from the 
living dmped model ; to Mr, Henry Garland, 
for the best drawing from the life; te Mr, Joho 
Adama, for the best model from the life; to Mr. 
Henry W. Banks Davis, for a model from the 
life; to Mr, Benjamin © Norton for the best 
drawing from the antique ; to Mr. A. J. Barrett, 
for the best model from the antique ; to Mr, 
Charles Lock Euetlake, for the best architectural 
drawing from tle south front of Burlington 
House; to Mr. Edgnr Philip Brock, for the 

repective drawing in outline; to Mr. Henry 
Banks Daria, for the best drawing in sciography. 
The General Assembly afterwards proceeded to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake was re-elected President. 
Council, F. MacDowell, J. R. Herbert, F. RB 
Tee, W. P. Frith, A. Cooper, E. H. Baily, J. 
Webster, Exqra, and Sir . Westmacott, Visitcrs 
in the Life Academy,—A. C . WLC. Marshall, 
W. P. Frith, D, Macliso, W. Mulready, P. Mac- 
Dowell, H. W. Pickersgill, C. W. Cope, and 
8 A. Hart, agra, Visifors in the School of 
Painting —A. Cooper, W. P, Frith, D. Maclixe, 
S.A. Hart, H. W. Pickersgill, W. Lage 
J. Webster, C. W. Cope, Eeqra, and Sir W, C 
Roe. Auditors reelected,—~Sir Kh. Westmacott, 
W. Mulready, Eeq., and Sir C, Barry. 

Desraverton oy Valvanis Pictrunes.—Time, 
it ia sald, ia the great destroyer of pictures, as 
well as of all else: fire has frequently shared 
this demerit with him, and now it ‘seems a rail- 
way has participated in the work of destruction. 
A. van, containing 2 sumber of pictures, kindly 
lent by John Naylor, Keq., formerly of Liver- 
pool, but now of Leighton Hall, Montgotery- 
shire, for the purpose of ornamenting St 
Goorge’a Hall, Liverpool, during the recent 
meeting of the British Association in that town, 
was returning home with ite valuablo lading, 
when, on it waa crowing the line of the Slirews- 
bury and Chester Railway, it was run into Wy a 
train which smashed the vun sod irretrievably 
damaged a large portion of its contenta, We 
heard of the accident on the day after it hap- 
pened, the 24th Norember. ‘The pictures thus 
destroyed consisted of the two “ Napoleons” of 
Delaroche, the two Martina, “ Belshaxsar's 
Feast,” and “ Joelusa Commanding the San to 
atand still,” Stantield’s * Wreckers,” “The Oyster 
Grotto," by Webster, Ary Schefler’s “Two 
Maries,” Goodall'a “Saying Grace,” Eastlake's 
* Captives,” and Collins's “ Welsh Guides.” Some 
of these, particularly Webster's charming little 

jece, are, we understand, abeolutely broken 
oto small fragmenta, rendering it impossible 
that they can ever bo restored to the nomblance 
of pictures again. Every lover of Art, with our- 
selves, muet deplore this unfortunate mishap, 
and muat — sympathice with Mr. Naylor for 
the irreparable lows be has eustalved, Mr, Naylor, 
wo hear, estimates his iary loes at nearly 
14,0008. ; thin, however, is to him the most ja- 
significant part of his misfortune. 

A Bost ov Paormson Witaox, oxeented in 
* statuar: lain,” has been issued by Messra, 
Child & Co, of Edinburgh, the purposo of its 
publication being not alone in honour of the 
great man, but to aid the fand sow agg, Bo 
erect a a oe to hia memory, The 
bust, which ia of comparatively small sise, is 
copied from the lifesize bust in marble by 
Mr, Fillans, of Glnxgow. It ia a very striking 
likeness of the late Profesor, whose name in 
inseparably linked with so many of the mora 
retwarkable literary achievementa of the ago: 
hia fine expansive forehead, his searching and 
deep sect syor, the firm and finely devdegel 
mouth, the wildly flowing hair—all that we 
remember of his grand bead are preserved with 
tingular fidelity. No work of the kind has ever 
more forcibly recalled the man—a man of loftier 
intellect or of higher soul has not existed in our 
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age, His country may be prow! of him—as one 
of her most exalted “worthies :” but hia fame 
belongs not alone to Scotland ; it will be im- 
perishable aa long ss our langunge lasts, This 
—— porcelain bust will, therefore, be ac- 
ceptable, not to hia friends only, but to all who 
appreciate his genius and have derived enjoy- 
ment from his eloquent pen.’ 

Tur Wetiixcton Moncuext m Sr. Paowa— 
Four sculptors have been selected to send in de: 
signe for this monumen’—Gibem, Foley, Baily 


and Marochetti. The selection of one of the four : 


is to be determined by Sir William Moleaworth, 
** first commissioner of the office of works aud 
publjc buildings” Although we ‘are not aware 
that the Right Hon. Baronet han bad much 
acyuaintance with Art, he isan enlightened and 
honourable gentleman: and, at all events, ia not 
ao ir nbible “* committee,” 

Tae Dinecronanie oy raz Natiowar Gat 
Leny.—It is understood that this appointment 
has been conferred ‘on KR. N. Wornum, Eaq., 
whose name is so extensively and #0 honoumbly 
known in connection with Art. Wo are not 
enabled to announce thia sppointment officially : 
but it is a rumour fn which we place confidence. 
Next month it may be our duty to comment on 
the subject. 

Tae care W. H. Barrverr’s Daawivca—A 


very large collection of drawi the works of 
the Inte Mr, Bartlett, will be sold auction 
carly in the present month, by Mesrs. Southgate 


& Barrett, Fleet Street. Fow recent sales bhava 
been more important or more attractive ; elso- 
where, reference haa been made to the great 
energy and activity of Mr, Bartlett, and to the 
excewling —T combined with large artistic 
skill, manifeated in all the works of hia pencil. 
Some idea of these advantages may be formed 
from the fact that inthe male will drawings 
made in Switzerland, Ircland, Scotland, Canada, 
the United States, various parts of England, on 
the Boaphorns and the Danube, in the Holy 
Land, and in several other countries in the Old 
and New Worlda It ia worthy of remark that 
the authenticity of the whole will be guaranteed : 
for they are all the original drawings made for 
theseveral works published during the last twenty 
yoars by Mr. Virtue, and which extablishod the 
renown of the accowplished and lamented artist. 
It will beroadily anderstood, that theserien, which 
number several hundreds, are tly varied in 
subject and character: they are Gus moet part 
highly interesting, as true copies of the moat 
attractive acenery of Europe, Asia, and Amorica, 
na illustrations of national manners and coatumes, 
or af portraita of structures inseparably linked 
with memorable asnociations: we cannot doubt, 
therefore, the pecaliar attractions of this male. 
Barts Pierunes Xt te Pass Exuimertor,— 
It ia understood that British Art is to be repre- 


| sented, not by contributions of the artists, but 


by works borrowed for the occasion from various 
collections, pablic aa well as private: thas 
several will sent from the Veruon Gallery, 
and also selections will be made of those which 
bave been painted for the new Houses of Par 
liament. It ia enid aleo that the choice of the 
sioblo collection of Mr. Sheepabanks haa boen 
placed at the disposal of the commiasion, This 
sory haa ite advantages s8 well aa disadvantages, 

it undoubtedly the former preponderate. So 
little Is known in France of the power of our 
school, that the Parisians generally imagine us 
to bavo “ng Art:” and we tay reasonably 
expect them to be astounded when they examin 
the Guest uctiona of Eastlake, Macliae, 
Mulready, Ward, Turnor, Creswick, and 60 
many others of whom our country ia jastly 


Tue Drawias or «A EarTe CELEBRATED 
Paixtrer.—Ramoura of a painful nature are in 
circulation relative to the drawings which havo 
been left by a deconeml painter of the highest 
reputation. It would be premature to mention 
names, although the matter is by no means a 
secret, and will, it is enid, become a subject of 
public investigation. It waa considered that 
many of the alight and apparently unfinished 
sketchee might be improved, and rendered 
better suited to moet the public eye in a mle- 
room ; it was therefore termined that tho 
drawings should be toucted upoa and sinister, 














and an artiat was found who bad the temerity to 
undertake the task, but he ia lately deceased, 
and these and other facta have tranepired since 
his death. Upon such a pi ing it is im 
possible too strongly to animadvert; the deaw- 
inguere of great vaiue; but who after this can be 
assured that he posumses a genuine work from 
any of these portfolios? We await the further 
publicity of the matter. 

Tox Gatsenr oy ILevsTaatiox.—This series 
of panoramic and dicramic views and effocta 
is re-opened with additions describing the landing 
of tho troops at Enupatorin, the Battle of the 
Alma, the march through the foresta, Sebastopol 
aud the position of the allied forces, &c., &c., The 
views of St, Petersburg by moonlight with the 
Winter Palace, the Hermitage, the frozen Neva 
and tho a la one of the mast 
perfect dioramic illusion ; but the interest of this 
view ia muporseded by those in the Crimea, and 
the Black Sea, especially the panoruma of the 
battle, the progress of which is shown from the 
advance of the armies on the plain until tho 
heights are gained and the Russians expelled 
from their position, the extreme di ty of 
which, inqurmountable by ang other troops than 
our own, is here presented with o virid reality 
which no written dewcription can convey, The 
bird's eye view of Sebastopol, Balaklava, the 
campa, and the neighbouring country for many 
miles round, is highly instructive ; and wothing 
can be more happy than the supplemental do- 
scriptions, aided by diagrams, of ur. Stocquelor, 
in explanation of tho manner in which a besieging 
army approaches a fortress. The whole of these 
pictures, which are by Meeara. Grieve and Telbia, 
are of the highest character ia panoramic art. 

Tax Paoroonare Socirty.—The fortheoming 
exhibition of photographic art will take place at 
the gallery of the Society of Puinters in Water 
Caloars in Pall Mall cast, arrangements having 
been entered into betwoen both societios for 
that purpose, 

Exutumox or Betatas Pictcnss.—We be 
lieve that it is thia = ls contemplation to add 
another foreign eabilition, to thase—the Ger 
man and Fresch—which bave been already estab- 
lished ; that ix, a collection of the works of living 
Belgian paintera, 

Two Mgpais have been struck ia Birmingham, 
by Messra, Allen & Moore, as testimonial pro- 
sentations to the Eiomw. and Rev. W. J. Bretrick, 
for many — rector of Dath, and who has lately 
quitted the scone of hia long and houourabie 
labours, Those racdala bave reference chiefly 
to his exertions in tihalf of the two public 
schoola of the city,—the“ Blue Coat & sh, 
and “ King Edward's School.” The former con- 
tains a bust of the founder, Robert Nelson ; ou 
tho roverne isan inscription merely. The latter 
has on the obverse a portrait of King Edward VIL, 
and on the reverse a seated clorgyman is ox- 
amining a group of youths, the motto being 
“Eooo timer Domini ipea eat papiontia” The 
medals are from the deaigus of Mr. F. B. Wright, 
a silversmith of Bath, a, pe anny add, an mrtint 
alao of that city, for they are of an excoodingly 
goml order as compositions, and are highly 
creditable to his taste and skill as the designer. 

Toe Soctety ov Parsrers ix WarenConouns, 
—Notwithatanding the predictions that the war 
would exert a most aufavourable influence on the 
Fine Arta, this Society, at the end of the season, 
closed their fiftieth exhibition with ineruasdd 
prosperity, a larger aum having been taken at 
the doors for the admission of visttera than 
during any auterior season since the fuandation 
of the society. More than two-thirds of the 
exhibited works ware sold, including all those of 
meritand importance, Frou: the list of nanociates 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Gilbert have boon elected to 
tmembership, aud the name of Mr. Barton has 
been ad to the list of amociatea. Tho last 
named artist ia the painter of “ The Blind Girl at 
the Holy Well,” the engraving from which bad 
an extensive mle. This artist has been studying 
for two years in Munich, This Society has most 
generously headed the subscription list for the 
widow aml daughter of the late Mr. Mackenzie, 
their furmer secretary, with the liberal eontri- 
bation of ane hundred and ten pounds, and the 
members individually have subscribed five and 
ten guineas cach. 











REVIEWS. 


ACommon-Pracr Boox or Trorairtms, Mironrns, 
OROINAL anp Sepect. Ry 

With Illustrations and Bteh- 
by Loxomas & Co., London. 
Mrs, Jameson is not just to herself when she says 
**thia little volume is a book of common-places and 
nothing mure;" we must, discourteous as it may 
soem to a lady, contradict her amertion, for it isa 
book very fur from “cormmon-pluce,”’ one full of 
trav, and beautiful thoughts, the offspring of 

o me iy legend pe — and, “2 refined 
intelligence, ofa gentle womanly spirit. Frag- 
ments of thought its contents certainly ure, yet are 
they for the most part bits of gold, pure, solid, and 
of worth. “ For many years,” writes the author, 
“T have been 





axp Fawcrns, 
Mrs, Jammon. 
ings. Published 


into i begin 
“ i oe one ab Wiad “aon on oe 
with the ents which remained — without 


inni without end—links of a hidden or 
wien haan? Whether to them or de- 
atroy them became a question, and one I could not 
answer for myself." And so, acoonting to the 
wishes of others, whose advice will, we are sure, be 
considered most judicious by c reader of her 
volume, jin. mene a ven fo the world her 
Thoug emories, and Pancies." 
But exh of her accumulated stock ure 
sent forth, « 
Ethics and 


ic anowale 


the well-known writings 
of this divine. 


The “Notes on Art’ contain some judicious 
criticiems on actresses, musicians, painters, and 
pictures, bealdos some pure 

ght,—we extract one of the latter :-—‘* Artists 
are interesting to me as men. Their work is the 
product of mind, and should lead us to a knowledge 
of their own being; else, ot dave often said and 
written, our admiration Art is a species 
atheism. To forget the soul in ite highest mani- 
featation is like forgetting God in his creation.” 

The concluding portion Mrs. Jumeson’s 
*Common-placcs" contains a “Fi ent on 
Sculpture,” and on certain Characters in history and 
poetry considered as subjects of modern Art: our 
seulptors would do well in ndopting some of the 
author's recommendations, or rather suggestions; 
there is still abundance of now material in the 

of the ancients, though for centuries it 
has been worked upon. Some paragraphs of the 
bid t’’ uppeared in an article written 
‘ameson for the irt-Jourwal, in 1849, Asa 
lary to some remarks thon made, with 
allegory, in the present forms of 
Grock Art, being acceptable to an English public, 
the now saya :— 
“Classical attainments of any kind are rare in 


our soulptors: therefore it is that we find 
them often quite familiar with the conventional 
treatment outward forms of the uaal subjects 


. ee ae af the 
original poctical conception, its ivation, or its 
siguiticance ; a without any real appre- 
tition of the Lasstof Chick the tata is bettie 
vehiele. Hence they do not seem to be aware how 
far this I conception is capablo of being 
varied, modified, animeted on it were, with on 
infusion of fresh life, without deviating from its 
emontial truth, or tranagressing those narrow limits 
within whieh all sealpture must be bounded in 
to action and attitude. Se en nena 

Meulty., We 


momen 


the old Greek legends, endued as they are with 





of | that the 
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an imporishable vitality derived from their abstract 


truth, not bo museptible of a treatment 
in mele Ax analogous to that “which the: 
have received in poetry, when the i; rd 


modern 

cant myth, or the ideal character, without 
ooh moe got higkes ‘qe 

i am e into a higher © = 
sivenmrss, Wantewetiie * Dion and jamia 5° 
Shelley's vervion of the ‘Hymn to Mercury ;* 
Goethe's ‘Iphigenia ;’ Lord Byron's ‘ Prome- 
theus;’ Keat’s ‘iirperien 5" Harry Cornwall’ 
* Prowerpina;' are of what I mean in 
peetry. To do the same thing im Art requires that 
our sculptors should stand in the same relation to 
Phidias and Praxiteles that our greatest 


ta do to 
Homer and Euripides; that they should be them- 
selves pocts and interpreters, not mere translators 
and imitaters,”” 


We have been beguiled by this pleasant and 
instructive volame beyond our usual limits of 
critical notice, and yet we feel to have done it but 
seanty justice. We shall hope, however, that what 
has been advanced will induce our readers to look 
into it themselves, though surely Mrs, Jameson 
needs not our aid to commend her writings to public 
favour; her fame os an authoress has been bo 
established. The book now before us is embol- 
lished with o large number of graceful wood-cuts, 





Grorro axp mm Works iv Papua. By Joun 
‘im. Part I. 81x Exomavincé reom tur 
Frescons or Grotto, Drawn by W, 0. 
Wiatams, Engraved by Dares, Brothers. 
Published by the Anenpet Socirry. 


On turning over the leaves of the engravings after 
Giotto’s freac before looking into Mr. Kuskin's 
book, wo mentally put the same question to ourselves 
which the writer haa recorded Ln ome of hia pages: 
— But what, it may bo said by the reader, ie the 
use of the of Giotto tous!) They may in 

have becn wonderful for their time, and of infinite 
use im that time ; but sinee after Giotte, came 
Leonardo and Correszio, whut is the use of going 
back to the rader art and rvpublishing it in 1854? 
Why should we fret ourselves to dig down to the 
root of the tree, when wo may at onee enjoy its 
fruits and foliage?" As we could not—and even 
now cannot—suggest a reply satisfactory toour own 
ve our readers the benefit of Mr. 
that in all matters 


it, and taste it, and handle it; for it often happens 
root is wholesome, when the leaves, however 
fair, are useleas or poisonous. In nine cases out of 
ten, the first expression of an idea is the most 
valuable : the idi afterwards lished 
softened, and made more attractive to the general 
eye; but the first expression of it has a freeliness 
and brightness like the flash of a native crystal 
compared to the lustre of glass that has been melted 
and cut, And in the second place, we ought te 
mensure the value of art how by ite executive than 
by its moral power. Giotto was not indeed one of 
meat accomplished painters, but he waa one of 
the greatest men who ever lived, He was the first 
master of his time in architecture as well a» in 
painting; he was the friend of Dante, and the 
undisputed interpreter of religious truth, by means 
of painting, over the whole of Italy, The works of 
uch a mae ang het be the best te ast befiwe chihiora 
to teach them drawing, but they assuredly should 
be etudied with the greatest care by all who are 
interested in the history of the haman mind.” 
Appreciating, as we do to the fullest extent, the 
genius of Giotto, the pioneer of the great army of 
— whose xipry juctions are now seat- 
over the whole of Europe, even Mr. Ruskin's 
advocacy faila to convince us of the utility of 
repreducing such works as we find in the six 
engravings, and in others iously published, 
from the Trescess in the chapel of 8. M. dell 
Arena at Paden: thoy ean only be regarded ne 
oe mt, and ns —- _ wh 
taken the iter to emancipate Art from its 
alneost, mecien darkness, That inasnywch as the 
Society which has sent forth these engravings is 
composed of a number of gentlemen who publish 
them for their own behoof only; that is to nay, 
they are, we believe, not purchaseable by the pablio ; 
sa, la tn right to cavil at the members of the 
Feng 5 igs 4 a pe, subseriptions as 
ey please. age one ia te ex some 
publie benefit from the eclings of a cane 
ciated bedics—something will instract us con- 
cerning the past, while it teaches us what to do 
now, and what maybe dome hereafter: the present 
eration are looking forward—not ward. 
only advantage A og ag will gain from 
sudying the works of Giotto, is to learn whiat to 
aoe and this to one elass will be something, if they 
learn if, 





Engraved by T, A. Paton. 


or 
Lucrene. 3 aa! R. Wanum, mn the 
Pictures by J. M. W-. war, B.A, Pablished 
by H. Graves & Co., London. 


that it bs of edhatng anpueite bapent 
it was ca @ eek aut ond @ 
portrait, an “annual” plate, or 4 vi : We 
can only account for this neglect of what certainly 
is the highest branch of engraving, by the fact that 
a o- of De yet, 1 and fostered b = 
nei ishing firma, hos demanded a 
vinta to chish the grover alone is inapplicable, 
Another circumstance, aa regards the action of 
historical subjocts in line, is that our most dis- 
tinguished men who work in this style, will net 
engrave on steel from the additional ur this 
metal requires in compurison with copper. Pub- 
lishers, whe undoubtedly ought to know their own 
business better than oth ave an idea that line 
ravings will mot “pay ;" one of these gentlemen 
remarked to us a short time back, that “if he had 
encouraged only this branch of the art he must long 
since have closed his establicument.”” We believe 
him to be wrong, and we believe also that he and 
his brethren in the trade, would rather sell n limited 
number of imprewions, whether line or mezaotinto, 
from « eopper plate—for it will only yield a com-~ 
paratively small number-~at o high price, then 
some thousands at a lower rate from a steel plate, 
the ohject being to make prints rare forthe pleasure 
of the few. Now our object and desire is to popular: 
ety betes St wien Cee veses of the multitude; 
and it will always be our duty to advocate any 
system that leads to such a result, and to protest 
against what secre a_ to it. 
Landscape engraving 
“shelved” —to use an cotinary expression—as we 
find historical engraving te be: the Findens, Goodall, 
Willmore, Miller, &e. have executed some c! i 
plates after the pictures of Turner, Collins, &e., 
others we know are in By wey the two whose 
titles stand at the head of these brief remarks may 
be included among the works highly honourable to 
our school of lan engravers; they are from 
jietures in the of Mr. Windus, of Totten- 
aR The view of “Zurich” w to be taken from 
ahigh point, probably near the Katebastion, over- 
too! the town on both aides the river Limumat; 
the Mimsterhof, or cathedral being to the left of the 
apeetrane : in the foreground is the wooden bridge 
that crossea the river, covered with an immense 
multitude of female figures, but for what especial 
purpese they are gathered together dors net seem 
quite clear,” The evening sun, lighting the clouds 
with its many coloured hues, whieh the lake in the 
distance refects, casts a misty shadow from the 
elevated buildings, in the true “Turnerish" style. 
There ie some exccllent work in Mr. Prior's 
engraving. “Luceawe”’ makes ac com- 
ion to it: this view,if we do not mistake the 
ality, istaken from ‘below the town, where the 
two rivers, the Reuss and the Wald Emme join 
the senc, a quiet mountainous one, forms a strong 
contrast to the busy display manifest in the 
“Zurich” picture: it ie very tenderly engraved 
by Mr. Wallis; and altogether the two plates may 
be by the collectors of engravings after 
Turner a fit companions to these already in the 
portfolio; yet it must be admitted if the hand of the 
great master touched the proofs, we should have 
seen different results: no engraver would dare to 
alter what Turner painted, though he himself would 
turn white into black, or black into white, when he 
found it neecmary. We rejoive to find Mr. Graves 
—on whom we must now rest so much of our hope 
for the prosperity of engraved Art—issuing two 
line engrurings so admiruble as these ; and we trie 
ill lead te other publications of the 


their success wi 
kind. 





Tar Cartperx's Rooxs or Messrs. Grant & Garr- 
virH —THe Disconrerrrn Curprex., By 
Many and Extzanera Kimmy. PLavino at 
Suire rns, y Mes. Lex. Woure ny THe 
Wary-sioe, Tly Emmy Ayros, Tar House 
Thar Jack Bert. Pierves Fanues. Pas- 
ooTs ron Tm Fimx-sipn. Perex PaR.ey, 


“Tae Doscorrentep Comonen.” We have had 


























books for and old, and her 
ularity kept with the supply; this 
volume es the value of self-reliance, and 


conveys an exce! lesson in a pleasing manner, 
The illustrations to “Tux Disconrentep Cuit- 
pues" are by Hablot K, Browne, and Mrs, Lee's 
imaginings have been happily rendered by John 
Gilbert. 

Messrs. Grant & Gridith have certainly the art of 
combining the good and the beuutiful ia bli~ 
cations for the young: Wonpea py tux Way- 
stpm,"’ is one of t the most pleasant country com- 
panions we have encountered for a whole yet, and 
we only hope that Mie Emily Ayton will devote 
the same attontion to other subjecta, marine plants 
aod shells for instance, that she to botany. 
These Way-side Words afford information to young 
and old, aad that not in an abstract cold sort of 
way, but with « genial ornerene of feeling aa 
well as knowledge. We would the volume to 
thoe we love on a Sabbath evening, and feel that 
we were pralaing God in his works. 

We w the excellent publishers, whose good 
taste we have just landed, desire to revive the 
remembrance of how badly books were illustrated in 
the dark of our youth; there could be no other 
object for the waste of gold, and paper, and print, 
and colour, in the re-iewe of “Tun Hots ruar 
Jacx Bort;” perhaps it is intended asa “ quiz" 
on certain * rovivals'’ that have been permitted to 
decorate the walls of the Koyal Academy, but such 
hideous distortions should not be given to the young. 
ten Pictvene Fanves” — illustrated 
oar Mr, ill proves that his taste and f 
can render ny ye ag wal 
deteriorating from 1 try @ are hot very 
fond of those fables whieh tend to render children 
prematurely wise in worldly matters, and for this 
reason we object to the “Fox and the Rabbita,”” 
The fables in thia “pretty book” are of average 
merit, but its popularity depends on its iustrations. 

There are, we believe, two Peter Parleys; one 
here—one in the “States.” We do not know 
which of the two has bound together these * Pao- 
GoTs you Tux Fieeerpe,” which Messrs. Grant & 
Grifith have sent forth with twelve illustrations ; 
bat the stieks compesing thease * fi " hare 
been carefully selected, and the bundles will give 
forth beat and bri to many n fireside during 
what ia now—the New Feer. There is a pretty 
introductory poem, from which we quote the 
concluding lines :— 

“Tepoke of youth, when all seems bright, 
Ae wort ap spy wines of Light ; 
Wher hope and lowe, with magic art, 
Tere all to beauty in the heart, 
So be your Lvet—a path of Gowers ; 
So be your soule—Dright as tke hotere : 
Tho evil shun—the 


Have tot sees the bee that plica 

Hin wag Feora Homer 60 flower he flies ; 
tl gave 

He vice for they Uhrong his ahd ad 

Yot such his art, he shane the ill, 

Awd ouly eathers honey still. 


Do you ame ; from mingled shade and light 
Dew lume—and le 
moe al now, sweet good 





A Boy's Apvewrunes ry THe WILps or AUSTRALIA; 
ou, Hxenser’s Norr Hoos. By Wiitus 
pa Anruvu Hatt, Vinten, & Co., 

th. 


“The Howitts” increase in number, and in useful 


and protitsble labours, Long, ago, come from 
Nottingham the lovely ballade boonlag with the fal» 
news th and nature, fresh from the beart and 


perplexed to know if trio were and 
sister, or which of the two posseserd the rich 
treasure of such a wife as tho gifted could 
not failtobe, Ttsoon became known that “ William 


and Mary’ in the poetio world, were ‘one theah” 
acoording to law, and that Richard was brother to 
William. They came out with the Annuals, and 
have remained out ever since: and are (at beast 
William and Mary) as strong and vigorous, as full 
of intellect and work, as they were a quarter of a 
perry Mn To their natural gifts have been 
added ag Be knowledge acquired by timo 

2 we owe them much, not only for 
the books they have written, but for those with 

have united. ir chil 


powerful delineation of Tloeeetert the Fer 





}a quack in his 


i 


t 


the materials and the manner of their employment. 





sion 
Australia’ was written by William Hovettt (pere), 


we eu that Herbert Howitt is the nuathor, 
Ze thes Shr, Mowlit, no chem y read and revised 
F e Journal, or, as 


even attempt to poliah it, and this is a great advan- 

te the “ rough and ready” notes of the yo 
settler, His descriptions are terse and carnest, 
though “thush-life” to the Howitts (for Mr, Howite 
accompanied his sons to the New World) has been— 
be indeed it ed —oore a 3 than a 

image, the experience of others 
pigrimece ond os beck or oung or old was ever 
more fresh and pleasant. © episodes here and 
there add mnnch to the interest of the whole, and the 

of “ Mrs. Durlot's Visitors” is sufficiently in 
the Jack a style to enchant any lover of 
robber life, ie “shreds and — "of natural 
history, the young author's love 


ereations, give promise that h , if he con 
tinue in A in, we may cx mueh from his 
observation anil tine love of whatever is bright 


and beautiful,—he cannot choose but write. fore, 
however, Herbert Howitt perpetrates a regular 
book wpon a given subject, we shall have his 
father's views of this wonderful world; and going 
out and residing there a4 Mr. Howitt has done. 
there can be little doubt but his thoughts and 
knowledge will add greatly to our information, and 
be of wonderful value to those who desire to week 
their fortunes im another, though not a happicr, 
region than our own. 





Drer anp Prerenns Seranaten cx tue Wonks or 
rue Oro Masvens. By Heyey Mennerr. 
Published by HoLvoaxe & Co., Landon. 


A series of about a dozen short papers which, haring 
ut various times in two of our weekly 
contemporaries, the author has now callected and 
republished with some additional matter, He is, 
as the title of his book implies, an advocate for the 
judicious restoring of pictures; he shows the 
abeurdity and wickedness of allowing glorious works 
of Art to perish from neglect, or by the “ venerable 
verdure” which some connoisseurs so mach delight 
in and 40 fondly cherish, and le paints out what ia 
eowntial for one to knew who ertakes a task of 
such importance; and who would not be considered 
feasion. Mr. Merritt tells us 
the kind of knowledge a restorer should possess ta 
qualify him for hia work -—" The meaning and the 

nirit of the picture,” he mys, ** must be understood ; 
the restorer must niso be fumiliar with the nature of 


He should also be aa ae ead 
principles which are truth and goodness of 
ep representations, He should understand 
inear pompets, that he may know where ite Laws 
have ih adberod to, and where ignored. He 


should be acquainted with aérial ive, that 
he may in certain works apriae it many ant 
varied beauties, Te show taster of anatomy, 


the danger of geting 
ciples; and, at the same titoe, be im a position to 
understand and respect, if not to admire, works 
inted without any definite knowledge of colours. 
practical restorer should study to the end, that 

his mind may become, ae it were, an index of the 
various styles of painting pructised by the masters 
whose works are his care.” Alaa, where is the 
restorer who could satisfactorily undergo auch an 
examinution as i implied in this category of 
requirements? and are they mot all essential? We 
wivise all who have “old neasters'’ to look after to 
read Mr. Merritt's beck; there is mach to be 
learned from it beth by collectors, dealers, and 
cleaners ; whatever his views, tle spirit in which he 
writes will offend no one, 





Tus Op Cuntsna Bus-novsr. By the Author 
of “Mary Powell." Publ by Haut, 
Vinrvn, & Co., London. 


This is a tale of the last century, lad 
uastered Gaae keene alan rie 


whatever is decidedly wicked she keeps out of H 


cod 
| ec 





her delight t is to create enj by showing 
Virtue * her own image.” Dh is t00 sensiive 
ve pain, «nd this at times mara her effects. [Her 
jows fall almost too tenderly, they meed durk- 
ening to show up more effectually the lights; they 
need it, unfortunately, for the sake of the stern 
truth she does not like to look upon: Aer Eden Aew 
no serpent. Miss Manning's itures of women 
are like the female portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the plainest faee, idealived by the povtry of the 
artist, grew into beauty: the wea blended so grace- 
fully with the reality, that the one, so to 
sanctified the other, 

The sketoles of character im this story are vivid 
and enduring, but we must confess that ** Mistress 
Putty’ und " Mistress Gatty"’ seem to us Ladies 

laying at rustica, ruther than rustics ing into 
hy The author has “read up" the period with 
great care, and introduced the habits of the times 
with os much tact as taste, The master of the 
“Oup Cumtsea Bun-sovse” is drawn with a firm 
hand; it is as clever as a Mogerth, but without 
coursenes; it is the master-work, not only of this 
volume, but of all the author has written, Artiste 
should receive the * Bun-house" with open — 
were it only for the sake of ite pictures: it is 
of subjects, und very suggestive. 

We will not antivipate the pleasure our readers 
must have in its perasal, It will cnli 

Jhristmaa ; amd to 


We bid it Ged speed, and 





Tux Gummer Books to THR Crrstan Panace, 
ished at the “© Palace Library," 
and by Buapavay & Evans, London. 


Though somewhat tate in our notice, so far aa the 
t ‘+ season" for visitors is concerned, we trust 
at we aro not too late to offer our compliment of 
praise to the careful and comprehensive manner in 
which these guide books are got up. Independent 
of their utility to those who go to the Crystal 
Palave for other mere amusement, 
they ore books containing so barge an amount of 
information on a variety of subjects, that they aru 
well worth the attention and study of the fireside 
reader, The writers, to whom was entrusted the 
work of elucidating and describing the respective 
“Courts,” and the other attractions of this stu- 
pendous undertaking, have performed their duties 
tnost ably, omitting nothing which will interest and 
edify in the subjects treated of, amplifying w 
the matter seemed to demand each extension, und 
touching briefly upon topies te which little more 
that reference tx required. It is by mo meana an 
easy task to compile a really useful * guide” to 
any large collection of works of Art, of whatever 
class; but where there are so many and so varied 
objects to invite, and almost extenuate, diffusive- 
ness as are to be fr at Sydenham, euch a task 
becomes still more difficult of execution: the 
authors of these little works hare, however, 
themselves quite equal to it, These * Guide yg 
are ill with « number of woodeuta to refresh 
the memory of those who have visited the Puluce, 
or to supply those unable to de so with some idea 
af the ioe und its contents. 





Tae Vicar or Waxertreco. By 0.‘Go.newrrn, 
Illustrated by Gronoe Tuomas. Published 
ee J. Curpart, by Sampson Low & Bon, 


nele 
Tom's Cabin,” of which we spoke so highly some 
months since; nor has be been one Ines 
enceessful in his pictures from Goldsmith's never- 
dying tale. They show aa much originality of 
ign, freedom of execution, and as much charucter, 
as his earlier productions, united toa higher degree 
of refinement. While bearing this testimony to the 
talents of Mr. weare much concerned to 
have heard that, in consequence of an accident, it 
will probably be a lomg time ere he is able to 
resume his labours, even if he is ever able to do so. 
He was very reeently thrown from his horse, when 
seecuing ftom his nsual daily ride, and reoeired u 
severo concussion of the brain, ‘This circumstance 
in the more lamentable as Mr. Thomas wae rapid! 
Tising to distinetion, and had wa me ieemaks 
received some conmisabons fer pletures and drawings 
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MUsSCRLLASKA 
Aycient Mepieran axp Hexamaancn 
Rewarxs; tv tire Posspssion~ ov tam Loup 


Loxpesnogovan, Lhlustrated by FP, W, 
Farenoit, F. 8. A. No. 2. Published 
by Ctarmax & Haut, Lowen, 


Tho seoond part of this antiquarian pablication 
epens with a page of resplendent “jewels of the 
Sixteenth Century; ome of which, a unicorn from 
the Debruge-Dumeénil collection,” is very gore 

sous. The beady of the animal is formed of two 
2 © pearls; the head and begs of gold, coated 
with enanwl; two figurew are sented on the buck, 
ene repreenting “Franee,” and the other 
“ Vietory :"" this jewel is enriched with diamonds 
emeralds, rabies, and pearls, The serond plate 
exhibits « number of “ Nuremberg drinking cups," 
ofthe sixteenth ani seventeenth centuries, in the 
forms of rama and beara, curious in design and 
ernamentation. ‘The next isof “ Karly Héaumes,” 
or helmets of the twelfth anil thirteenth evuturice, 
obtained from churches in Norfolk. The hast 
plate represents a number of “ ancient chessmen,” 
spp te be the work of the twelfth ecntuary, 
and oscribel to Seandinavian artista, although 
in Wilson's Archeology and Pre-Aestoric Annals 
of Scatiand, which contains a curious eccount of 
thetr discovery in 1831, at Vig, in the Isle of Lewis, 
the writer considers them of native, that b#, Seottivh 
origin, Mr. Pairbult’s careful drawing and skilful 
engraving are apparent in the whole of these plates. 


Tue Borrenriie: oy Guest Berrais, wire 
tivtin Teaxsromsmarions. Ky J, 0. Weer- 
woon, F. L, 5. Published by W. 8. Gan 
& Co., London. 


There are few publishers to whom the lorera of 
nature and ite productions are more indebted than to 
Mr. der. Every now und then he brings ont sone 
“pretty book'’ in numbers, which render it 
available te young people especially, who can more 
easily spare a few shillings once « month, thon a 
lorge «um of the conclusion of the year. The 
“numbers” are carefully printed, and frequently 
tanle the vehicle for charming illustrations, ‘This 
tet number contains a very tasteful coloured title. 
peer. and a coloured plate of some of our most 
— butterflics, and sixtoon pages of letter-press 
well printed on good paper, amd for the sum of one 
shilling, We know that Mr. Westwood is master 
of his beautiful subject; birt we hope he will kirdly 
sive the much-wanted information to the entomo- 
logist bow to supply his cabinet, without infticting 
thierry pain on the exquisite little creature he 
trumdixes for the pu of science of curiosity. 
We remember once hearing the Heverend Mr. 
Weel, of Oxford, describe how a batterfly could be 
Aostroyed instantly without injuring its delicate 
Plumage, This is worth knowing. 


Oniecm IN Ant-Maxrractrur. Elited by 
Cranies Toattinsex, Tend to Schools by 
the Board of Trude Department of Science anil 
Art. No. 7. Paper, Publiched by T. [ane 
nox, London. 

This iv the first of a serice of usefal amd chen: 

educational works, the object of which is to afford 

intraction in mattera of Art-emanufiwture, aided 
by examples of the subject treated of in the text. 

Vaper-making is bere explained in a lucid and 

eoupechensive manner, and it is made still wore 

intelligible te the reader by the introduetion of 
engravings of the machinery weed in the manufac- 
ture: at the end of the pamphlet are inserted abont 

a dozen specinmions of various kinds of paper, so that 

its whole history is brought at once before the mind 

midthe eve. There is « vast amount of information 
contained in this small treatise ; but we do not ee 
exactly how one chief purpose of the editor cam be 
carried ovitj—thet of giving examples of the 
manufactures: in paper, textile fabries, and some 
ether, this may be done, but oot se with ceremic 
and metal works: in these we must, no far ak we mr, 
be cotpelled to rest eativfied with explanatory 
information, ‘ 


Memom or THE Late Jawes Foorawa, Sceurrom. 
Hy Javes Parensox, Published hy K. Svew- 
attr, Paisley, Lonastaw & Co., London, 


Sone men, it how been remarked, are barn to 
crentnem, and others have greatness thrust upor 
them; se we may sayin something like a almilar 
spirit, there hare been men of whom not epough is 
written, aml others whose lives and works do not 
Jisstify the Isbeure of their biographers. Buch a 
man waa Mr, Fillana, a Scottieh sculptor of same 
celebrity in his own country, and not altogether 
unknown in Londen—we gare axhort notice of his 
carver seon after bis death in 1852—hut there was 
nothing in him to demand the pablicstion of a thick 
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engravings after his works. 
altogctber a * mistake ;"" it will add nothing to the 
doccascd artist's reputation in asy way, while there 
is so mach in it of a puerile neture that we can only 
say it wasa great pity to putit into print. Mr. 
Paterson's seal and esteem for his frivna are fir 
greater than the judgment that should have guided 
the writer in penning his biography. 


Honmavs at Lyexwene. Ealtei by the Rev. C. F. 
Mackenzry, M.A. Published by T. Harcuann, 
Lendon. 

This precious little volume is an adaptation for the 
young of Mr. Trench’s **Novms ow THR Mrmaci.na 
or ova Lor.” Children take an expecial interest 
in theee “Stories,” if we may ume so te enli 
them, which are set, sa rich jewels in the pare geld 
of the Sacred Seriptuees; and ax Mr. Mackenzie truly 
says, * the lewons from the Miracles are so simple 
ard beautiful, and at the sume time so practical is 
thoir general application, as to bo very suitable for 
the instruction of children 5°" be bas chosen the form 
of courersution as being best adapted forthis purpos:, 
and bas woven the conversations inte a little tale, 
Pareuts who desire their children te grow up with a 
loving appreriation of ¢) truth, will rejoice in 
the possession of this little volume ; it is eo spiritual 
in ita tendency, ao faithful to ite object, that we 
hare never seen any work of the kind better cul. 
culated tolead—while instructing —the young ta that 
knowledge which pusseth all understanding. 





Tae Deexeren Yinuace. By 0. Gounsmirn- 
Illustrated by the Erextne Curr. Published 
fur 3. Cuspaus, by Sawreon Low & Sox, 
Lanilen. 

When the Etehing Club published aome years since 

their exquisitely beautiful series of plates from this 

prem te whirl Mess, Cope, Redgrave, Creswick, 
febeter, Horley, Townsend, F, Tavler, and 

Stonhouse contributed, it was noticed in our 

columns in the most complimentary terms. Those 

etchings having been engraved on copper, few im- 

pressions, comparatively could be taken from the 

plates; but now the subjects are transferred to 
wood-blocks they may be multiplied almost wd 
infinite, aod the public put in possession, and at 
echenp rate too, of this fuscinating littl: volume, 

The drawings have bees put on the wood, from the 

original etchings, wy Mr, E. K. Johuson, amd en- 

eraved by Mewrs. H. Hurral, Bolton, and Caoper, 

The spirit and the delicate exerution of the originals 

ere taanifest in these coppers in a manner, conver- 

vant ae we are with wood-engraving, we scarcely 
could expevt to see. 





Tux Sraxmu Giesy Morac, Engraved hy T. 
0, Basiow, fron the Pictare by J. Parise, 
Published by Aoxew & Soxs, Manchester. 


Mr, Phillip, like his predecessor Wilkie, haa applied 
ton good prurpos his urtistic tour in Spain. Durin 

the lnst two or three years we have sevn some capita 

pictures from his pencil, of subjects charucteristle of 
the country; the *dbipay Mother’ is one of them, a | 
veutg balf-length figare of the true Zingura tribe | 
with ao infant in her arms. They make an ex-° 
ecedingly pretty and picturesque group, aided in pe 

eal degree by tho agreentle Sispoudtion of the | 
draperies and accesserirs: the face of the elder 
female is highly expeewive, and ix strongly relieved 
by the masses of long black hair Bowing 
waist, The engraving is in merzotinto, powerful 
in effect, but rither too heavy entirely to F stat wur 
eye; u little more retleeted light upon the fees and 
arma of the figures would, we think, have much 
improved the work. The picture is one of the 
many purchuses of modern Art by her Majesty the 
Queen, and is ia the Royal Collection at Osborne. | 


rlow the | 


Tur Decraration op War. Lithographed by 
T. G. Dvutrox, from a Drawing by 0. W. 
Biernsay, 
Landon. 


This ey represents the Declaration of War, on 
the 4th of April, to the British Fleet at anchor in 
Kiogo Bay, Mr. @itierly was on board the “St. 
Jean & Acre” atthe time, and mae a sketch of the 
soem when the signal wus given by Sir Charles 
Napier: the picture iv fall of animation, the rigging 
of the shipa ewarme with their living and gullant 
freightage, and the majestic “ Duke of Wellington" 
is gaily dresend oat with flags of all colours and 
sizes, “Mr, Brieely's marine pictures are excellent ; 
his ships are absolute portraits, riding bravely and 
bucyantly on the waters. His * Declaration of 
War” will find abundance of admirers; but we, 
and thousands besides ourselves, will give a far more 
learty welcome to his * Declaration of Peace," 
then tt comes before us, 


Published by Ackunumann & Co,, 





_Tules, nnd 


Grarmica: A CoLLection oF quarto volume, (ustrated with a large number ot | Tam Prerenr-Roox ron tim Yours. By Manr 
j In a word the book is © 


Howrrr. With Twenty Iltustrations by 


E. Monix. Published by Bamrsox Low & 
Sox, London. 
The title. of this prettily “ got up" picture- 
hook, seakn ot it as “ designed to cane ala assist 


the young in drawing and colouring.” That it 
will amuse, nnd that Mrs. Howitt’s simply-written 
storice will instruct the young, there is little doubt, 
bat the engravings are far beyond the capacity of 
any ordinarily endowed child: they are and 
artistic in character, and would be very difficult to 
eopy, even by a well-practiond bend; a child 
requlres something infinitely more simple: some 
of the figures too are out of drawing. As a 
Christmas or New-year’s present, it woull be 
weleomed by many emiling little faces and out- 
stretched lands, 





Mencwant Suirrixo: Amnivar axp Derran- 
trun, Lithagraphed by T. G. Dwrrox, from 
& Drawing by 0. W. Burenty. Published 
by AcKekMaNns & Co., London. 
A print suggesting very diferent ideas from that 
just noticed: two fine “ Indiamen,” loden, not 
with engines of destraction, but with peaceful con- 
tributions of, it may be presumed, England and 
ber colonies, and engaged on services which enable 
eur country fo promulgate “ Declarations of War," 
nnd to enforce them. It isa very charming print 
of itekind; but we should like to see the artist vary 
his treatment of these subjects, in order to render 
them somewhat more pictorial im effect. Ifis shipa 
seem generally to be the chief objects which engage 
his attention, and they are almost always presented 
to ws under serene skies and upon tran waters + 
6 little more “‘ agitation” of both would sometinens 
be an improvement, we think. 





A Curmomorstnocrarn, Drawn on Stone by 
J. Covnnrny, from a Drawing by W. Hest. 
Published by Rownzy & Co., London, 

This print has been issued from the press of Moxers. 

Hanhart ; it hus no tithe, but we “gues” we 

could give it a mame which wonld not be very 

wide of the tree one; atet wore te wurde. tt 
represents the physiognomy of a venermble, ruddy~ 
faced wan, very like some of those worthies who, 
ete railways were known, ome would offen see 
driving a broad-wheeled waggon freighted with 
murrehandise, along the high rusds from the metro- 
polis; in fact a hale old waggoney, with his round 
at, eanbroidensd greenish frock, red — 
and blue neckerchief, He is sented at the de 
tuble of the “house of cull," smoking his pipe and 
enjoring other ercature comforts. wo subject bs 
full of charwter, humorous, without vulgarity. 


Paotoonarmc Paix By Josxrm 
Oexvatt. Published nat the Photographic 
Tastitution, 168, New Bond Street. 


This little book contains the simplest directions we 
have yet seen for the production of pictures on 
gloss, Itistrue that many of the recipes are the 
name a those which have heen already published, 
as showing the method of working adopted by the 
mist experienced Photographers, Hut next to the 
host recipes, that which most condacrs to sucsess 
is an intelligible simplicity in laying down the 
re everything ia dewribed in the 
simplest possible terms. The instructions for 
printing are derived from the best sonrees. 





Tur 


Tur CoLumya ov St. Makx's. Engraved by W. 
Mrri.cu, from the Picture by J. M. W. Tuner, 
RA, Published by D. T. Warren, London. 


A chayming and very delientely executed little 
tigraving trom a on in the possesion of Mr. 
Windus, of Tottenham, the well-known “ Turner 
Collector.” The view is taken from the open — 
behind the eolamns, having the angle of the dacal 
mace to tho left; the whole of thie isin # strong 
ight: the Dogana conven in in the distance between 
the columns. The collector of prints after Turner 
must hasten to secure this, which ie on copper, for 
we understand only three landred  imprwsbans 
have been taken, and that the plate is destroyed. 





Sovrr Arutcay Sxercura. By T. W. Bowren. 
Lithographed anil Published by Day & Sox ; 
and Sold by Ackramann & Co., Lonien, 


A wvics of ten very picturesque sketches of scenery 
at the Cape of Good tows, drawn by Mr. Bowler, an 
artist residing in the ecolomy, beautifully jitho- 
raphed by Mesars, Walten, Picken, Simpson, and 
Needham, and printed moat effectively by Messrs, 
Day & Son, in whut they term “double tints.” 





















































Townes, Permranr 1, 1855. 








ON DESIGN 
AS APPLIED TO LADIES WORK. 
BY MIS. MERRIFIELD, 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
; we recent impulse given 
to —- Art tm 
» of the distinguishi 
features of “the age. 
While all the energies 
of scientific men are 
directed to the increase 
of our social proeperity, 
another class equally 
large ministers to our luxuries, 
s d exerts all its skill in 
7 tivating the eye, It is not suffi- 





cient to satisfy the understanding, 
the eye also must be pleased. From 
the palace to the cottage, from the 
jewelled coronet to the label on a 
matech-box ; from the Lord Mayor's state 
carriage to an advertising van ; from the 
tapestried carpet to the printed drugget, we 
find everywhere evidence of the prevailing 
taste for ornament. 

The love of ornament seems inherent in 
the human race, of which, indeed, it appears 
to be a peculiar characteristic, Man has 
been variously defined as a reasoning 
animal, a cooking animal, a trading animal ; 
he might with equal truth be denominated 
an ornmamenting animal. A savage, who 
thinks dress a superfluity, decorates his 
pesos with coloured feathers and glass 
peads ; another inserts a ring in his nose, 
anda plug of wood in his chin; each con- 
siders hia own fashion the most ornamental. 


is the same in both cases, The American- 
Indian daubs his skin with patches of red, 
yellow, and black paint, and succeeds in 
making himself terrific, if he does not add 
to hia beauty. The civilised European tries 
to improve his appearance by dyeing the hair 
and rouging the cheeka, h are decked 
for conquest: the one would inspire terror, 
the other admiration ; the one succeeds, the 
other faila, The savage is undoubtedly the 
greater genius of the two, the Euro 
makes after all but an indifferent imitation 
of youth and beauty ; his defects are 
ceptible, in spite of the art by which they 
were attempted to be pedtente i S with Shak- 
speare we say to him— 

“Nature diselatms thee—a tailor made thea.” 


The sa boldly rejects imitation, and 
bedaubs himself with an originality that 
excites our astonishment, if not our admi- 
ration. But there is design in his daubing, 
it has ® meaning—deep and saytubolical— 
which is intelligible to his countrymen ; they 
know his intentions by the coloura used, and 
the way in which they are applied, There 
is no need to ask with the Ling of Israel, 
“Is it peace t” the paint tells ita own tale. 


‘are of many nations—excel in the Art. 


ore is a dim i ive | In the history of India it is related that 
There is a difference in taste, but the motive No hal, the beanutifal and ambitious 


| wife of a while an inhabitant 
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The savage in a rude artist perhaps, but wal 
original one, he gains the t at which he 
aims ; by hia mode of decorating his peraon 
he conveys his meaning and his sentiments 
to the dwellers in the forest and on the 
prairie, and he inspires terror into the hearta 
of his opponents, The lesson that he teaches 
is that ornament should be appropriate. 

The love of ornament is not an evidence 
of civilisation, it —_— implies leisure on 
the part of some members of the community, 
the natural activity of the human mind that 
sill be employed docs the reat; voluntary 
—— takes the place of forced labour, 

e 





She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and 
delivereth girdles to the merchant. ... She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and enteth not the of idleness.” 
Although in the fifteenth century men had 
nuited into societies for the of 
carrying on various arts and trades, and a 
considerable traffic in the producta of the 
loom existed between the Italian cities on 
the one hand and England and the northern 
states on the other, yet we find that spin- 
ning weaving were at this period royal 
occupations. The illustration,* originally 
copied from an old French M.S, represents 


ndian, in the intervals of the hunt- —_ 


ing or fishing season, and in times of 
pence, carves his canoe or his spear, makes 
clonks of the vari-coloured feathers of 
birds, or weaves grass of different colours 
into ornamental mata or basketa. The 
Anglo-American seems the only nation in 
whom a love of ornament is not inherent; 
the Vankee whittles a stick, but his cut- 
ting never takes a decorative form ; his 
activity venta itself in destroying, not in 
ornamenting ; he is a utilitarian, not a 
decorator; he can invent a sewing-ma- |/ 
chine, but not a Jacquard-loom ; an elec- 
tric veg bat not an embroidering 
machine. ith every other nation the 
superfluous activity of man finds a re- 
source a safety-valve in the decora- 
tivearts. Weare indebted to the leisure 
afforded by the cloister for the restoration 
of almost all the Fine Arts, What the 
peaceful monks did not practise them- 
selyea, they enco’ in others, The 
lndies especially have in all ages indulged 
the natural love of ornament by ing | 
fancy-work and embroidery for the adorn- 
ment of the person or the dwelling. From 
the Greek Penelope downwards, they have 
occupied their leisure in ornamental work 
of this description, Matilda, the wife of 
William the Conqueror, left a lasting 
memorial of her husband's victory in the 
celebrated “Enyeux tapestry,” so much 
valued by archaeologists for its sat 8 
sentation of the habita of the age. 6 
nuns, whose vows compelled them to wear 
the plainest garments, oceupied themselves 
in embroidering magnificent robes for the 
prieats, The Orientals have always practised 
embroidery, and to this day the Turkish 
women—perhaps it should be said the 
inmates of the Turkish harema, for they 


of the impe harem supported herself, 
during four years that she wns neglected 
by Jehanghire, by the sale of her embroidery, 
which, as the work of an empress, as well as 
for its intrinsic elegance, found a renidy sale, 
While men were chiefly occupied in 
military pursuits and in hunting, the task of 
clothing the family devolved upon the 
women; they spun the thread, and then 
wove the stuff in the loom. The deseri 
tion in the book of Proverbs of ional 
occupations is applicable to those of Euro- 
pean ladies—not excepting those of the 
Righeat rank —during the middle 
“ The virtuoua woman,” it is aaid, * seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her bands.... She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 
... She is not afraid of the anow for her 
household, for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet, She maketh herself coverings 
of tapestry: her clothing is silk and purple. 
Iter husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land. 


* Several apacimems of Turkish embroitery may be 











soon in the museum at Marlborough Hoass. 
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a queen wearing a crown seated at a loom, 
ant in the act of throwing the shuttle, 
while one of her handmaidens is spinnin 
with a distaff and spindle, as still practi 
by the Italian t-women. Yet these 
works of necessity did not occupy the whole 
time of the ladies, and the readiness and 
facility acquired in the use of the needle 
induced thera to fill up their leisure hours 
with embroidering and ornamenting the 
garmenta they had made, 


DIFPERENT KINDS OF FANCY WORK. 


A fow remarks on the different kinds of 
fancy-work which have, at different periods, 
enjoyed the favour of the English ladies, 
may prove acceptable to our readers, 

anomwEnr, — The lish, during the 
middle ages were eapecially skilled in this 
art, and many exquisite imena of their 
work atill remain, Mra. Bray, in the very 
interesting description of Trelawne, the seat 
of the Cornish family of Trelawny, prefixed 
to the new edition of her novels, mentions a 
curiousearved chair of ancient work, still pre~ 
served at Trels wne, as being most elaborate- 
ly worked, Within an elegantly-designed 
border of seroll-work are executed copies of 
the woodcuts from the “Shippe of Fooles,” 
published in the reign of Henry VIL. On 
other of the chair are toads, and owls, 
and other at fancies, 

Although embroidery was so extensively 
practised by women, still it was not so 
exclusively; the rise of towns, and the 
aafoty and protection affordet by them, led 
to the adoption by men of more able 
occupations. They not aay manufactured 
the goods they sold, but they made them 
up into garments, and embroidered them, 
Shakespeare describes the dress made for 
Kate the Shrew by a tailor or mantua- 
maker, and in our own times we have not 


* Prom an engraving in the work of M, Aiend Chazn- 

poltion, etic! * Louis et Charkes, Duce d'Oridans, 

ear influetsee wut les Arta, In Littérature, ot 'Beprit de 

Jour Sitele, d'asrta les documents origiuanx et bes 
MSS." Paria, 1944, 





























quite forgotten the terms “ man-milliner,” 
and “man-ataymaker,” In England the art 
of embroidery was gradually and entirely 
abandoned to women, but on the continent 
it is en sagen Lag em by men, 
especially by officers, who, during , 
have much idle time on their hands, Kor is 
ia occupation consi effeminate. I 
once saw an officer who had fought at 
Algiers, — in Berlin wool, with the 
greatest skill, . beautiful Tag of flowers, 
without any other guide than his eye. 
Another instance of the practice of this art by 
men may also be mentioned. It ia on record 
that Ferdinand VII, employed his hours of 
banishment in embroidering a petticoat for 
the Virgin. Prejudice has taught us to 
consider the needle as the exclusive pro- 
perty of the female sex, and to look with 
contempt upon men whose oecupations 
compel them to use it; P nai it may be 
asked, is it really more effeminate to copy 
a group of flowers in needle-work, than in 
mosaic, or enamel-painting 1 In India, and 
the East, embroidery is still executed in- 
discriminately by men and women. Many 
specimens of ecloubal embroidery, no less 
admirable for design and colouring than 
for their execution, are in this country, A 
specimen of Chinese needle-work, more 
remarkable for the brilliancy of the colours, 
and the excellent workmanship, than for 
the general design, is among the treasures 
reserved at Trelawne. It was presented 
y some Emperor of China to a member of 
the Trelawny family, when governor of 
Jamaica. Mra, Bray, a lady of unquestion- 
able taste, speaks of it in the most 
glowing terms. “The immense curtains,” 
ahe says,* “were made of a kind of cambric, 
embroidered with birds, in silks of such 
brilliant colours, so closely imitating nature, 
that I could almost have fancied the very 
plumage was there. The birds were grouped 
with the beat taste imaginable. There 
were tigera, and tiger-hunts, and elephan 
processions, and fishing-parties, anc 
emperors, and all the grades of Chinese 
aristocracy ; all executed in a manner that, 
on examination, afforded (like the Bayeux 
the most curious information 


And all these subjects, with their ornamen- 
tal borders, were worked in gold, silver, 
and silks, of such a dazzling brillianey that 
they far exceeded any I have seen in this 
country. The curtains I thought magni- 
ficent: but the quilt, the ground of which 
was white satin, su: all the reat in 

lendour.—it was indeed imperial, The 
asperor'e own dragons (and such beautiful 
ones I never saw or heard of before, except 
in the Arabian Nights’ entertainment) shone 
almoat like jewels, from the exquisite art 
displayed in the work. There were lions of 
gold, and pheasants, birds, and flowers, and 
ornaments of every form and fancy. ... It 
was costly enough to have been a! ns fh 
robe for Queen Elizabeth, had she been 


living in our days, and retained her taste 
for clothes.” On the design of this 
splendid piece of work some remarks will 


be made in a future number: here they 
would be out of place, 
Besides bed-hangings and coverlets, chair- 
covers and dresses of ceremony, there was 
always, in countries where the Roman 
Catholic religion prevailed, a boundless field 
for the exertion of the skill and taste of the 
female part of the commanity, by em- 
broidering robes for the priesthood or _ 
cloths for the altar. The prevalence of the | 
oS ew ie, err anton, 
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reformed religion, the progress of trade and 
improvementa in machinery, checked the 
cultivation of this Art in England, but the 
inclination for the work, inherited from our 
ancestors, still lingered among the middle 
classes, though the taste which had guided 
the needle had long since been extinguished, 
During the last century embroidery with 
silk was practised, not aa a decorative but 
aa an imitative Art; pictures were copied 
with ailk in the same manner as they aro 
now with German wool, and at the com- 
mencement of this century it was deemed 


part of a young lady's accomplishments to 
work w white silk a map of Europe or 
England, or to make a copy on similar 


materials of some picture, Public taste 
was at this time at a low ebb, although 
much of this kind of work waa done: few 
designs were adapted to it by thoan who 
supplied the patterns, atretched the silk on 
the frame, and traced the outline in black, 
for so mechanical waa the work become, 
that the lady's share in it waa limited to 
filling in the colours. The two favourite 
subjecta, and in fact the only two that I re- | 
member, were the “ Sacrifice of Abraham,” | 
and “Charlotte Weeping at the Tomb of 
Werther.” In these, gaudy and crude 
colours attracted the eye without satisfying | 
the taste, and the fine pink and white com- 
plexions were scarcely in harmony with the 
subjects, As for the last-mentioned com- 
position the common-place sentimentality 
of the design was on a par with the moralit' 
of the subject, the introduction of whic 
into a lady's school must ever be a matter 
of surprise, And who was Charlotte? | 
whowas Werther? were questions which 
the school-girla might have asked to this 
day, had not one of the pupils, with a fall 
appreciation of the sweetness of stolen jo’ 
smuggled into the school a copy of the nove 
in which the history of the lovers is related. 
Considering the tendency of the book, its 
extreme popularity In this country is quite 
astonishing. 

Tarestry.—In former times it was the 
custom to cover the brick walls of apurt- 
ments with hangings of tr oa Bar gilded 
leather, a production for which Venice was 
famousduringthe middle ages, The tapestry 
was movable, It was woven in square pieces 
seven or eight feet high, and frequently, 
instead of surrounding the whole a: 
ment, a plece or two was hung around the 
dais, or immediately behind the cipal 

reonages, as in the annexed woodcut, 

Instead of a regular pattern, as in the 
cut, historical scenes or hunting-pieces were 
frequently re nted, The Flemish were 
particularly distinguished for the skill with 
which they executed this work, and for the 
beanty and durability of their dyes, Such 
was the importance attached to tapestry 
— the middle ages and cinque-cento, 
that the greatest Italian artists did not 
think it beneath them to make designs for 
it, The cartoons now at Hampton Court 
were, with others, designed by Raphael for 
the pu of being copied for the tapestry 
decorations of the Sistine Chapel. They 
were worked in tapestry at Arras, in 
Flanders, whence our term “ Arras,” and 
the Italian “Arazzi," The execution of 
these tapestries is anid to have been super- 
intended by Bernard Van Orlay, a Flemish 
artist. Among the peculiar beauties of the 
cartoons by Raphael, connoisseurs have re- | 
marked the skill with which the designs 
were adapted to the material to be om- 
ployed, and the introduction of many deco- 
rations calculated to say a beautiful 
effect in tapestry.* ence we derive a| 

* Seo Kugler's “ Handbook of Malnting,” edited by 
Sir C. L. Bastlake, p, 278, First Bditlon, 
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leason which should be constantly borne in 
mind ; it is a golden rule in decoration : the 
design should be always adapted to the 
material in which it is to be executed, 
Fiandera continued for a long period 
celebrated for ita tapestries ; at length the 
secret of the scarlet dye so much admired 
in the old Brussels taj was brought, 
together with the art panty | the 
tapestry. to Paria, by Canage and Clueq. 
Louia XIV, was not slow to perceive the 
advantages to be derived from the intro- 
duction of the new Art; he established the 
royal manufacture of the Gobelins upon the 
foundation of a dye-house for wool esta- 
blished in 1450, and conferred upon it those 
privilegea by which it finally became, and 
still continues, the firat establishment of 
the kind in the world, Artista of every 
description are engaged to instruct the 
students and workmen in the arts of design 




















dyeing. 
tapestry has been superseded 
hangings and other modes of decoration, the 
royal manufacture of the Gobelins is carried 
on with the samo energy as when it was 
first epgeni orl Tho ee ee 
stantly emplo: in ying the finest 
pictures. They sscemnglion their task with 
the utmost exactness, and the work is so 
delicate that at a certain distance the 
tapestry looks like the painting itself, This 
pr sescr’ Ag which is derived from the kind 
of stitch used in the tapestry, gives to this 
material an infinite advantage over imita- 
tions of pictures in German wool, What 
adds to the apparent difficulty of weaving 
the tapestry is that the back of the moeny 
is next the workman, consequently he 
cannot see what he is doing. 

The weaving of tapestry was frequently 

tised in this country as the recreation 

of ladies of family, who occasionally made 
their own designs. Of this, Mra, Bray 
mentions an instance in two pieces of 


tapestry, which are preserved among the 
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family relics at Trelawne. Thia work, 
which is more remarkable for the mournfal 
interest attached to its history than for ite 
design or execution, was executed by Letitia, 
the daughter of Trelawny, Bishop of Win- 
cheeter, and the heroine of Mra. Bray's novel 
entitled “Trelawny of Trelawne.” The 
subject of the tapestry is a snd one: some 
mourners aro assembled round an obelisk, 
sacred to the memory of one loved and lost. 
The tone of deep fecling which was mani- 
feat in epite of the imporfect character of 
the execution, gave an interest to the work, 
which was heightened y the molancholy 
story attached to it, It was a mother’s 
tribute to the memory of an only and pro- 
mizing son; and it is related that she 
remained in the room in which it was 
executed, and which was hung with black, 
for a whole year, until ahe had finished the 
tapest She never recovered the loss of 
her child, but died soon after of grief. 

A near —— to the offect of tapest: 
were Miss Linwood's copies in needlewor 
of large pictures, which were the admiration 
of our childhood, and one of the wonders of 
the ange, At this distance of time, it would 
bo difficult to give a just opinion of their 
morita, which appeared the more oxtra- 
ordinary from the large scale on which the 
figures were executed, many of them being 
life-size. Yot it was probably to thia very 
circumstance that they were indebted for 
great part of their good effect; for the 
atitches being more numerous and ore 
tionally amaller in large figurea than in 
smaller works, the drawing of the features 
wns less affected by the peculiarities 
incident to the material. 

Gremax-woot Work.— Under Queen 
Adelaide, worsted-work, in which ahe de- 
lighted, and which had never been entirely 
laid aside im this country, received a 
fresh stimulus by the introdaction of 
German wool, which waa a great improve- 
ment upon the English material. The 
canvas waa aleo improved, and the yellow 
threads which crossed each other at regular 
intervals, and 0 rendered the counting of 
threads a comparatively onsy task, recom- 
mended it to old eyea ns well as to young 
ones, Everything that could be made of 
Berlin-wool waa made of Berlin-wool ; even 
the gentlemen came in fora share of the 
favourite decorating material. The ladies 
worked for them caps, waistcoats, and 
slippers. There were few bachelors so 
lonely aa not to poasess some fair friend who 
provided him with one or other of these 
articles. Allured by the beanty and numo- 
rous shades of the colours, and desirous of 
novelty, the ladies began to copy pictures 
in German-wool, And barbarous were the 
copies produced ; {t had heen attempted to 
accomplish that for which the material 
and mode of execution were totally unfit. 
Instead of secommodating, as in the car- 
toons, the design to the material, the 
moderns had endeavoured to reverse the 
process, and make the material conform to 
the design, Instead of the truth, the grace, 
and the effect of the Flemieh tapestries, we 
have distorted featurea and outlines, traced 
with a laudable feoling for the observance 
of the seeond commandment, a chaotic 
assemblage of gaudy and crude colours, 
without harmony, and without keeping— 
a very libel on the paintings of which they 
professed to be copies. 

Kxrrtma,— A] moat simultancous with the 
introduction of Berliu-wool, and from the 
same Clerman source, waa fancy-knitting 
both with wool and cotton. Modern inge= 
nuity was taxed to the utmost to invent new 
stitches and new patterns, and books were 
published to make them known. Caps, 
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comfortera, shawls, neckerchlefa, 
jackets, muffs, cuffi, gloves, stoc ings 
socks, purses, bags, fringes, covers for 
pillows and ottomans, table-mats and quilts, 
were knitted in various stitches and with 
different materiale. The cry was 
“ Lat those * knit! now that never ‘kmit' 

And those who never Kult, pow knit the euure 

Crocuer axp Nerrina. — Then, when 
every one had learned to knit, crochet was 
introduced, and what had been previously 
knit was now to be executed with the 
crochet needle, Netting waz a little more 
refractory ; it could not be employed in 
so many ways aa knitting and crochet, but 
that was aleo pressed into aervice, 

Tarrno asp Tambourine. — Among 
other kinds of work that were once fashion- 
able, may be mentioned tatting and bobbin- 
making, and tambour-work. The last, go 
ealled use the mualin on which it was 
executed was stratched over a frame like the 
head of a drum (tambour), was probably 
of Oriental origin, Embroidery on muslin 
with braid, white or coloured, waa also 
popular for a time, and even the tedious 
operation of making pillow-lace found favour 
with certain ladiea, among whose virtues 
patience must have been pre-eminent, 

Patcnwork.—Among all those that have 
been mentioned, there is perhapa no kind of 
work which has maintained its popularity fur 
ao long & period as patoAwork, ia, which 

mobably originated in economical motives 
has, too frequently, no other recommen- 
dation, The industry of the worker ia more 
apparent than her taste, Patchwork is a 
moaic, in which gaudy colours and variety 
too often wey the place of harmonious 
and elegant design. It has a certain beauty 
from the geometrical ry yap of the shape 
of the pleees of which lt ia composed, aud 
the variety of the colours, Where economy 
is not studied, it is certainly ansceptible of 
beauty, by the introduction of a regular 
design and of sasorted colours; and, in 
spite of Mies Mitford's severe remark on 
oar ele some very beautiful geometrical 
enigna are occtsionally to be seen executed 
in this kind of work, 

Another kind of patehwork waa once in 
fashion. In this shreds of coloured broad 
eloth, about three inchea in length and one 
fourth of an inch broad, were knitted into 
rags for the hearth and carriage. Theae 
were warm and neat,nothing more; economy 
alone could reconcile the maker to the 
laborious task ehe had undertaken. Tho 
weight of a hearth- thus made was, 
when finished, a load for a Ml rather 
than fora fair indy’ fingers. It was makin 
atoil of a pleasure. As might be eta | 
thie fashion waa soon over. 

Fratuiex-work.—Some years ago feathors 
supplied a material for fancy work ; goose 
down was at a premium, for the ladies were 
employed from morning till night in sowin 
the tufts on to calico for muffs, thppeta, and 
dreas trimmings, os an imitation of ewnn's 
down. Tail feathers of poacocks and turkeys 
were made into hand-screens, while smaller 
feathers, capecially these of peacocks, guinea- 
fowls, nnd pheasunta, were worked up into 
muffs and tippeta. The cold weather over, 
feathers were thrown aside, and Bean-wonk 
became the fashion. Small beads the size 
of pins’ heada, of imitation gold, of steel, and 
of various coloura, were formed into parses 
and bags, necklaces and braceleta Foctes 
alao were fortnerly in favour for ornamental 
purposes, and have within the lsat two or 
three years been in introduced ; at the 
present large an 9 are all the fashion, 
Steaw-work.—Straw was next placed in 
uisition, and was worked up into a variety 

fancy articlea, Other worka were executed 


polkm- 


r 
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with apanglea of gold and silver, and thread 
of the same material, But it were an endless 
task to enumerate half the variaties of 
needle-work which from time to time have 
enjoyed the favour of those whose chief 
object in life was to kill time, aa well as 
those whose industrious habits led them to 
scek light and elegant occupations ia the 
intervals of more serious pursuita; one 
employment, however, the popularity of 
which was as singular as it waa short-lived, 
must not be suffered to pags unnoticed, 
Within the recollection of the present 
neration Siton-Makine was all the fashion; 
every lady her own ehoe-maker,” was then 
no oe the awl and the last formed part 
of her travelling equipment, and the silk 
satin, or velvet shoes in which sho dance 
a quadrille or a waltz, were of her own 
manufacture. 

Other descriptions of fancy-work, for the 
term should not be confined to auch as are 
executed with the needle, must now be 
noticed. Among the most beautiful may be 

j enumerated Anrirician Frowxes, whether 
| formed of muslin, paper, feathers, ebells, or 
wrx. Seale made of gum or bread from 
wax impressioua were much in favour in 
the first quarter of the century, 

Braeso axp Guu Seats—Bread seals 
oapecially had agreat run, They were made 
of the crumb of new rolls, kneaded with the 
thumb in the palm of the band, and coloured 
gor with indigo, The knoating was a 

{ long operation, occupying from four to five 
hours, and was carried on until the bread 
was of the same doughy consistence through- 

) out the masa, Without this precaution, the 

j seals, when dry, would inevitably crack. 

Fiticker Woek is probably unknown to 
the younger readers of this Journal. It 
was used for ornamenting ton-caddics, cand- 
boxes, and similar articles, The only 
materials necessary for this work were 
several rolla of paper, white and coloured, 
about the eighth of an inch in width; the 
rolls of paper were auld ready for use, The 
work consisted in forming, by partially 
unrolling the paper and gluing the edgea, 
various dea! of gerolla and curvilinear 
figurea, whieh, when done, bora a remote 
resemblance to filigree work executed in 
silver, The design was preserved from 
injury by ralsing on the edges of the surface 
to which it was applied, an edge of wood, or 
metul, of the aame height as the dag ev The 
effect was pleasing, but the work soon be- 
came dirty. 

Buack awn Wurre.— Another kind of 
fnney work which had formerly tamecess, 
was an imitationwith black paint (water- 
colour) on white wood, of inlaid work in 
ebony and {vory, As the patterns of this 
kind of decoration were sold in the shops, 
and were traced upon the wood, no great 
knowledge of drawing waa required to 
enable a lady to produce showy specimons 
of thin Art, 

Portcnomante. — Solomon's proverb, 
“there is nothing new under the san,” and 
“the thing that has been shall be agnin,” 
holda in Decorative Art as in other 
things. The new accomplishment, now so 
popular, ealled Potichomania, ia but a resus- 
eltation and combination of some varieties of 
fancy-work, which were fashionable about 
thirty years ago. Tho earliest form of this 
decoration consisted in applying to the inner 
surfaces of colourless hyacinth glasses, daub 
of water-colour paint of different coloura. 
These dauba were suffered to run one 
into another at the edges, as in the process 
called “ marbling.” en dry a coat or 
two of thin plaster of Paris mixed with 
water was applied to the inside of the ginas, 
This set in a few minutes aod secured the 
























colours from injury by water, and also pave 
them body or solidity. The glasses were 
then filled with water, which had no action 
on the plaster of Paria, and the flower-roota 
were placed in them in the usual manner. 
A still nearer approach to Poticho- 
manie is to be found in some country 
villages, where window-blinds are formed 
by gumming to the glass flowers and birds 
cut out of chintz furniture or paper-hang- 
ings, and then covering the inner surface 
with oil-paint, Five or six years after the 
vari-colaured hyncinth glasses had been 
introduced, it became the fashion to paint 
with eil-colowra the outer surfaces of lurge 
raisin-jurs and others of suitable form. 
When the paint was dry, birds and fowera, 
eut ont of chintz furniture or paper, were 
fastened to the surfuce of the jara, which 
were afterwards varnished. They were 
used for dried rose-leavea, lavender, and 
other scents. Many of theae jars are atill 
in existence. 

Potichomanie is now so fashionable that 
the shop windows are full of specimens of 
the art to the exclusion of other fancy-work, 
and one cannot walk along the strecta with- 
out meeting shop-boys carrying glass vases, 
and other materials for it in their hands, so 
that the fret almost verifies the name 
Potiche- manta, 

It may, therefore, appear superfluous to 
describe it, yet ox somo of the readers of 
this Journal may not have been initinted into 
the mysteries of the Art, I shall briefly 
explain the process. Figures, birds, lowers, 
&e.— cut ont of paper and property ar- 
ranged—are guiamed on the right side aud 
placed on the inside of thin glass vases. A 
coat of varnish ia applied when the figures 
are dry, then a coat of oil-paint of a auitable 
colour, and lastly, another coat of varnish, 
The effect, where the pattern is weil arranged, 
is il, and the glazed surface of the vase 
with the —— colour within forma a good 
imitation of china, Generally speaking, the 
taste shown in the arrangement of the figures 
is by no meana good, and in some it is 
execrably bad; so much so, that it ia more 
than probable that this fashionable occu- 
pation will exercise a pernicious influence 
on the public taste. It is a kind of pntch- 
work in which the moat incongruous designs 
of all nations and periods, Greek, Etruscan, 
Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, and Modern 
European, are jumbled together in inextrie- 
able confusion, and with a total ignorance of 
artistic effect and the rules of ornamentation. 

OniextaL Tintixo,— Another kind of 
Decorative work was Oriental tinting, which 
had the recommendation of requiring little 
knowledge of drawing. In this process the 
design was traced on thick transparent paper 
aa many times as there were colours to be 
ae. The space to be occupied by cach 
colour was accurately cut out, and being 
Jnid upon the article to be tinted, the colour 
was acrubbed on with a hard round brush, 
cut flat at the end, The tracing being re- 
moved, that for the next colour was laid 
in its place, and the uew colour applied 
as before. The process was repeated until 
all the coloura were filled in, the delicate 
markings and finishing touches were then 
added with » hair pencil. Work s0 mechan- 
ical ag this had of course nothing of an 
artistic character ; it was popular for a time 
and waa then almost forgotten, 

Jaraxytye.—The imitation of articles of 
Oriental design by the proceas called Japan 
ning was at oue time extremely popular, and 
as the process was equally applicable to 
papler maché, wood, or metal, and of great 
durability, it was ascertained to be extremely 
valuable. It was first practised in Europe | 
éarly in the seventeenth contury, and many | 


| 
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recipes for the varnish were contalued in the 
bow 
Tndian deaigna were copied,and this waa par- 
tially the case when the process might be said 
tohave been revivedin the present century, A 
ehange for the worse then took place, Chinese 
designs, with their ill4lrawn figures and 
extremely conventional landscapes, were 
substituted for the graceful Indian patterns. 


| 


But even these Chinese Gesigne were pre- | 
i} 


ferable to the degraded taste that introduced 


copies of pictures ou tea-boards with mother , 
of pearl inlaid for the high lighta That - 
these found many admirers ia evident from ; 


the extent to which the Art waa practised. 
From a mere fashionable pastime, it haa 
now becone a staple article of manufacture, 


for which there isan ever-increasing demand, © 


and the Art which at firat served to fill up 
the tedium of an idle hour, now furnishes 


hundreda with the means of existence. The ; 


large papier-maché establishment of Mesara. 
Jeunings and Bettridge proves the demand 
which exists for this description of fancy- 
work, and the numerous a, naeful and 
ornamental, to which it is applicable. 
Paistine,— Under the term fancy or 
ornamental-work might be included painted 
sereens, card-racks, ond card-boxea, boxes 
for allumettes,chess and work-tables, Before 
the introduction of German wool, much 
time was spent on the production of these 
articles, but the designs had in general no 
more pretension to originality than those 
for needle-work, They were in general 
procured from the shops, or drawn by the 
teacher, who frequently, by dint o 


sort of painted ornament consisted of figures 
of gleaners, haymakers, gypsies, and other 
rural figures, painted on 
then cut out, the feet of the figures were 
stuck into a piece of black wood as a 
support, and a receptacle for carda or allu- 
mettes fastened on at the back. Two or 
three of these figures frequently adorned 
the chimney-piece, and the inco: ity of 
the fiat painted figures with the allumettes 
or cards at the back scems never to have 
been perecived, while the ingenuity of 
adapting them to theae purposes was of 
itself a claim to admiration, even if they had 
not been the work, or at least professed to 
be such, of some member of the family, 
How frequently has this plea been an excuse 
for countenancing bad taste ! 

Having thos briefly mentioned the prin- 
cipal kinds of famcy-work, as well those 
executed with the needle or otherwise, which 
from time to time have occupied the leisure 
of our countrywomen, I proceed now to 
-— a few genoral remarks concerning 
them. 


GESERAL REMARKS. 


In the first place it may be observed that 
of the fancy-works enumerated, all those 
inventions tint wero really valuable bave 
heen preserved ; and secondly, that from the 
itsprovements introduced into machinery, 
the laboura of individuals have, as in the 
ease of embroidery, lace-rnaking, and similar 
works, been transferred to the loom; and 
that other fancy-works, such as those 
executed in German wool, and by the process 
of japanning, have expanded into lucrative 
trades and eallings, and have been the 
means of furnishing thousands of inii- 
viduals with a respectable mode of earning 
a living, It is s subject of congratulation 
also that the persons moat benefited by the 


establishment of these trades are women, | 


whose subsistence is obtained by the exercise 
of arta originally introduced as the amuse- 
ment of the wealthy clasaes of their own sex. 





vasteboard, and | 








The pastime of the one is become the labour 


of “ Seoreti” of that period, At first! of the others. The introduction of any art 


or business which leads to the employtuent 
of females is always beneficial to the com- 
munity, especially when it can be carried 
on at their own homes, 

It it much to be regretted that, as regards 
the lndy-workera, the taste in design has not 
kept pace with the mechanical akill displayed 
in faney-worke The reason is obvious, A 
skilful design implies thought, fancy-work 
ia practised by ladies merely aa the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, consequently they wish 
to do it with as little exertion aa possible. 
Thought ia fatiguing, invention is laborious ; 
they can afford to pay eome one to do the 
thinking for them. Bewidea it is so amusing 
to turn over portfolics of patterna when one 
wanta to kill time. So the ladies purchase 
the desiyna, and not unfrequently procure 
them to be drawn out on their work ; they 
can fill in the colours, but cannot trace out 
the forms. In the choice of the subject, 
they seek only to please the eye, they are 
not aware that Decorative Art in fancy-work 
has its rales as well as what is denominated 
high Art, Theyare delighted above all with 
direct imitationof nature; the representation 
of a bird, an animal, a flower, especially one 
of those gigantic specimens now #o fashion- 
able, commands their admiration, “ How 
natural!" they exclaim, then secure the 

mttern, work it, and have it made into a 
footstool! «With similar bad taste, the head 
of a dog or a fox is made to cover the front 


‘of a slipper, yet how absurd, not to say 


the | 
process called “touching up,” contrived to - 
doa great deal of the painting, A favourite | 





startling, is the effect produced by the head 
of one of theese animals protruding from 
beneath the trowsers of a sportsman ! 

Ladies have yet to learn that direct 
imitetions of nature are to fe avoided in 
ornamental designs, and that direct imita- 
tion of any objects is inadmtesitle, avhere 
the object itself would be out of place, Thus, 
for instance, flowers, birds, and animals are 
not designed to be trodden underfoot, and 
we violate the rules of ornamental design 
when we place them in this sitnation. 

This defective taste, although the result 
of ignorance, is not always the consequence 
of indolence ; — would do better if they 
could, Some would even invent their pat- 
terns if they knew how to set about it, a 
few actually do vo, Yet, it may be asked, 
are they satisfied with their designs when 
drawn T They have sufficient taste to per- 
ceive that something ia wroug, but are 
not able to diacover where the error lies. 
The detection of an error is the certain road 
to amendment, and the only way te detect 
an error in design is to etady the mules by 
which that design should be regulated, 

A few years back the laws of Ornamental 
Art were unknown in this country, In 
France they have been recognised for a 
longer period, and their influence on the 
public taste has been universally felt and 
acknowledged. The excellence of the 
French designs is admitted, and they are 
preferred in thia country, even when no 
rengon can be given forthe preference. Our 
schools of design have done much for us in 
the iinprovement of our national taste, the 
Department of Practical Art still more ; but 
the latter haa not yet had time to extend 
its influence to the community at large ; it 
is at present limited to the few who can take 
advantage of the direct instruction offered 
by it, or the leas direct advantages presented 
by ite valuable museum with its explanatory 
catalogue. Though the number of thoes 
who enjoy these advantages ia continually 
increasing, yet there are many who have no 
opportunity of profiting by them. As the 
principles taught in theae schoola are appli- 
cable not only to those who practise the 











Decorative Arta as a means of anbsistence, 

but as they apply with equal force to the 

fancy-worka which oceupy the leisure hours 

of ladies, it is presumed that some know- 

ledge of the principles of Decorative Art 
|| would be — attained by many of 
|| those who practise these arts, were the 
ig guiomand of acquiring them presented. 
therefore, ina future number 
‘| of this Journal to attempt to explain in 
popular language the rules of Decorative 
Art in their application to fancy-work, and 
to illustrate ee examples as far as this 
ean be accomplished by wood-cuts, 

As an additional inducement to acquire 
| these principles, I should mention the 
eral improvement in taste which must 
nevitably result from the study, the effects 
of which will be perceptible not only in 
designa for faney-work, but in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of household furni- 
ture, and in personal decoration, 
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CRAWFORD AND HIS LAST WORK. 





A viser to Crawford's studio always seems to me 
|| like « peop into the grandest of American 
| life,—a pve where her morn] energy and young 
|} Untamed power aro elevated and sublimated by 
} the highest flights of genius. But u few months 
| peck FF was say plonsing duty to deswribe in this 

journal a colossal monument of the noblest con- 

ecption, dedicated to the memory of W. 

about to be erected in the city of Richmond : and 

now, ere five months more have passed over our 

hends, this wonderful sculptor, as prolific in his 
wore as the rich [talian mature in which he lives, 
already finishing a second gigantic undertaking. 

Such wonderful rapidity is too apt, in umekilful 

hands, to degenerate into feeble muuunerism, or to 

come, a¢ Hamlet says, “tardy aotf;"" but in the 
prewnt instance mpidity and perfection are united, 
and all must ber te powers of a master= 
mind capable of creating inm works—works 
that willbe embalmed in the history of his country, 
that will form thewerfees a chief feature in its 
artistic history—with a propriety and correctness of 
design commensurate with the brilliant readiness 
of their execution, Excellence, which is usually 
only attained by years of weary seems to 
rise spontaneously and intuitively at Crawford's 
bidding. He hits off hia marble epies as a 
would turn a ful +tanza; he culls forth a whole 
neration of noble amd idealised beings, os did 
Jewcalion ant D'yrria of oll,—gothering and 
flinging down the stoncs that tay beside them, und, 
by ther inspired touch, creating # mew race. Yes, 
Crawford is a wonderful man, gifted with a genius 
vigorous and ardent as his country’s hopes; and 
the consciousness of ing euch am artist—by 
turns thery and poetio, donvestic and dramatic, ideal 
: of sentiment and 


and natural, grasping every 
with equal truth and 


of passion, and rendering 
fervour, ing t ‘h each © hurmon: 
“and @ mp tm ious me] J 


of fancy, and drawis ies from all— 


cannot fail powerfully to influence the present | 


artistic aspect of America,—that Lange-so and 
loving mother, who cherishes all’ hee various } 
children, arraying herself, so to say, in their 
individual renown. 
Tu the early devel nt of the destinies of that 
mighty land, life, und the necessurics of life, were 
the first considerations, Then came war, commerce, 
oun ture. All the superabundant energy of 


oe = Aces turned to nd sf — 
aint rable tives. tat Tew t ‘ne 
tial hos feen and America flourishes 
as one of the moat nations in the world, 


| attain 

| Pett Sane So venilp of the marine of Art. 
| 

| 


There is a great artistic movetnent taking 
the great continent, Anericans are great travellers : 
the be Ae sunny cas ee are poe oe 
pro patrons of Art artists, and carryin 
home with them across the broad Atlantic the | 
tnulitions of the elder sisters of the universe, | 
ered wmid the mighty capitals of the Old | 
orld ;—they also would deck their virgi 
soll with the finest wetions of native genius | 
—an easy task, while they possess artista like | 
Cmvford, who can execute a colossal monument | 
sixty feet in height in little more than a year. 
Many other works on a seule are in progress 
by various artists in diferent parts of the States, 
An equestrian statue of Washington is preparing for 
|| New York, and another large statue of the same 


virgin 
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hero is to be placed in the garden of the Capitol at 
Washington. The Capitol itself, one of the finest 
buildings in America, is about to be considerably 
enlarged & the addition of two immense wings, 
cach i with a grand facade on either side, 
the building standing detached in the centre of a 
perk, oe nt. Doors in bronze, in the style of 
Florentine baptistery-—-the gutes of parnilise as 
Michel Angelo called them—are to be entered, of 
which Crawford i# to furnish the designs. Doubt- 
less the Americans will avuil themselves largely of 
his genius in ing out the whole of these im- 
rant additions to their House of representatives. 
¢ last work on whieh he has been engaged is the 
pediment of one of these new wings, the first 
erected ; and Eshould surewdly “ guess,” that when 
—— : i how row ovens | ad pe sure 
1 eur propriety of com) 
sition, they will allow no other hand to trive 
history of the national triumphs. The entire Cupitol 
decorated by his chiacl would be a noble legacy for 
the nineteenth century to bequeath to future ages. 
I saw the pediment this day at his studio, the 
ig oy of which is 72 fect in length, and 8 feet 
in height at the apex. In centre stands a 
figure of erion, heroic size, a grand inspired- 
looking form of noble features and majestic thee, 
The head is thrown back as if “commercing with 
the skies,” reads there the future glories of 
her name. Woe wanes he Fierainn cup iberty 
a loom tunke falls about ber limbe in easy folds; a 
#tar-sown mantle is lightly dung over her shoulders ; 
one hand is outstretched, the other bears two 
crowns, one of civic, the other of military glory ; 
her feet rest om a rock mst which the billows 
heat; an eagle stands beside her; while the rising 
sun appears behind, a suggestive emblem of her 
ever-growing and increasing power, a power which 
has not yet seen its meridian. Dignitied and solemn 
as is the action of this figure, there is a feminine 
softness and beauty in the expression and the 
fea very charming. It is the first idealised 
figure of a country I over could admire. Ueuall, 
the artist appears so overcome by the gravity of suc! 
a subject, that the emblem of the soil, becomes as 
ponderous and heavy, as the soil itself, the result 
generally produced being a kind of colossal horror. 
America as an ideal fi is shaped according to 
classical requirements, but the remainder of the 
work, comsisting of twelve Hgures, are a) telly 
represented “in their hubit ax they lived ;” yet is 
this habit so skilfully ited to the exigencies 
of seulptare as to leave nothing to be desired. There 
is no conventionality in this work, but sufficient 
attention has hoon paid to classical details, te renderit 
peieey statuceque, In this arrangement the artist 
shown commummate judgment, for in unskilful 
hands, nothing certainly can be more odious than the 
eceentricities of modern costume. The subject of 
the seulpture,—"' The Progress of Civilisation in 
America,"'"—bhas however enubled Crawford to re- 
present various studies of the nude, an op nity 
of displaying his artistic «kill which he has seized 
with the eye of a master, placing in most 
happy contrast with the draped figures. 

o the right of America mvage life is represented, 
First in order stande the upright figure of a back- 
woodsman, stript to the waist, cleaving the stump 
of ngreat tree. The play of limbs and museles in 
this powerfully conceived form is natural and life- 
like. He raiset the axe with so sure and ready an 
aim, there is such a vivid and unmistakeable ox- 
pression in the action of the stalwart Pioneer, who 
gues down carnestly on his work the while,—-that one 
pastiosy loaks to see where the next blow will fall, 
A anake erceps out from the troe, hisdng at the 
intrader, who drives from his sceustomed hole 
in the withered old stump. This «nake constitutes 
the link between the backwoodsman and the 
Indian group beyond, for it is with them that the 

isonoun reptile is about to take refuge i 

rir common enemy. The Indian group is full of 
a wild and forvid poetry, the alr of the primeral 
forest and the boundless prairie thes around 
them. There is an Indian boy, nude, bearing on his 
shoulders the ho has kilie — on a rough 
stick; besi im reclines a hound on whose bead 
his hand rests, The air and step of this Indian boy 
are perfectly elastic, one sees him in fesy eleavin, 
the mountain, or penetrating the thickly matte 
font Sv Ge swiftness of a young roe; he isa 
real child ef the desert. Ashe along, tread- 
Soy co Rape wba aren be Serve Us ead ove 

is shoulder with a S an 
curiosity towards the labouring wooodeman, What 
does he know of lubour, that free-born prairie 
child, whose home lies anywhere between the blue 
beavens above and the green earth beneath ? 

Resting on a low mound is seated the Tnilian 
chief, also a nude figure, excellently modelled. His 
head crowned with tufted feathers, rests sadly on bis 
hand, the weary chase of life is over, he fs dying 
—the Great Spirit waits to conduet him to the far- 


41 


off hunting-grounds, that dreamy land where soula 
repose in less a, tribe has disp 
peared, be is left alone, the solitary off-shoot of 
5 miguy race; like the tree-stump beside him he 
is oll and withered, already the axe of the back- 
Lg berm his = ary 5 no and 
art, and agriculture—all mysterics to him incompre- 
hensible—have derecrated his home; his boot is 


come, and the dark shadows of ther him 
into their bosom! On the extremity of the mound 
is a squaw, nursing ber little infant, a eweetly 

ised figure, © Indian « istien, 


’ 
admirably preserved, are yet toned down and made 
subservient to feminine beauty, The mother, with 

tie fear, grasps her infunt to her bosom, she 
reclines her cheek on its tiny face as though, in her 
great love, she would awenl it from the inevitable 
awaiting its raoe, its nume, its very land; a fate 
sadly imaged forth by a heaped-up grave before her, 
This melancholy symbol terminates the extreme 
oT _—n woeife side of the tral figure 
the apposite side of the cen appears 
the Pith of civilised life, a contraited 
with the charucteristic details of an expiring race. 
First in order stands the soldier, a spirited full- 
length , the very embediinent of martiul 
ardour. With om air of bold determination he 
draws his ewerd from the scabbard, and seems as it 
were to challenge the whole world to meet him 
then und there in deadly combat. Uf they will but 
come he is ready! That tigure appeared to me the 
concentration of American combativenoss, young, 
fresh, and dauntles, unbroken and uneurbed as yet 
r ffering, breathing the essence of un- 


he himself remarked, ie the classical costume per 
ercelience of America, 
the treatment of modern dress have succes 
fully achieved. Contrasting with the warlike 
uetion of the soldier is the merchant, who, seated on 
a bale of turns over the globe, which rests 
on another bale beside him,—a 6 ive emblem 
in these money-making diye. outstretched 
hand spans with contempintive netion the ocean 
dividing the Old and the New World, indicating, 
together with an anchor lying en the ground, that 
navigation and commerce have made them one. — 

Neat to the merchant stand two youths returning 
from school, linked arm in arm. Crawford, always 
happy in hia children, has been particularly sue~ 
ceafal in this conception, ‘Those boys are positively 
beautiful; they actually more along with a freedom 
and disievolfure which reminds one of what Michel 
Angelo said to the horse of the Capitol—“* Gaming!” 
Pechaye the embarruming details of modern dress 
have never more triumphantly surmounted 
than in those boys, who might be Romans if we did 
net know they were Americans, Enthusiagn and 
youthful ardour beam im their up-turned faces as 
they advance, their dmpery flying in the breeze, 
the taller one pointing “onwards with earnest 
and significant movement. re pend those boys 
eharmed we, there is a “* air about them, 
tempered and chastened to the exigencies of marble, 
full of churacteristio and caergelle <ipremien. 4 
schoolmaster is seated next, teaching a little pail, 
aditleult question has boen ed, the child is 
fairly puxzled, and raises his 1 to his head as le 
stania by his master’s side in a perfect maze of 
bewilderment, A 

Last in this division comes the mechanic, the 
emblem of material as contrudistinguished to in~ 
tellectual power, He reclines on a wheel, the great 
engine of all artificial forve. A burning look of 
fiery energy darts from his ¢: cleaving in _ 
gaso the fegtan of poometric thought, us he lies 
there resting om his wonder-working tools. Like 
Archimedes that workman would upheave the world 
itself, if he could poise himself in air. This figure 
is niso full of individuality and admirably charucter- 
ises the fresh young life in the fecund West, 
Contrasting with the sad symbol of the Indian's 
grave, a heap of wheat-sheaves fill this extremity 
of the pediment. ; 

One can fancy the provd delight with which the 
os sounthing siuilar to the tefumphant fontings of 

ing stmilur to umpliant foclings o 

tifleation, with which the early Floren- 
tines the uncovering ef Michel lo'a 
immortal statuca in the Mediceun chapel of the 
San Lorenzo, ot of Brunclleschi’s dome in the 
Cathedral. America is young, and enjoys the 
pleasures of her youth. nineteenth century 
may, if sho knew how to use aright the talents of 
her native artists, be to her a ehigue-cento iod of 

illinnt creation, on whieh future genera may 
look back with national a ye chump in 
which the name of Crawford will stand glorious'y 
pre-eminent. Fromrntta. 


Roux, Deenber, 1854. 
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national 
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GARSICK AND HIS WIFB. 

W, Wogarth, Pakncer. H. Hearne, Eagrever. 

Sine of the Plotare, 3 0. 3 ln. by 4 &, 4 tn. 
Hocanti waa born in the parish of St. Martin 
Lavigate, London, in 1697 or 1698, and died at 
iis house in Leloowter Fielde in 17¢4, His name 
requires no panegyrio; it haa been univernally 
recognised as that of a great moralist ; for if the 
pencil may claims equally with the pon, the pri- 
vilege to convey instructive truths, then the 
works of this teacher will continue, so long on 
they endure, vivid and argumentative exponents 
of good and evil; so powerfully expressed too, 
that, in then, virtue may trace the pathway to 
happiness, while vice and folly must shrink 
al from the mirror whiok reflecta their 
depravity and exhibits their degradntion. We 
are ot alluding to productions such as that 
before aa; but to those—wonderful beth in 
compoeition and execution—on which hia renowa 
is based, and which are too well known to require 
especial description. 

1 artist-cmud of Hogarth was traly original; | 
before him, either in oar own country or elee- 
where, there were noue who permitted ite ten- 
dency to have such undispated sway. All! grent 
painters have wooed Natare, bat the majority 
of them in her moet bewutiful, or loving, or grace- 
fal forma; others, in lowly, sometimes unat- 
tractive, and not unfrequently debasing aspects ; 
bat Hogarth dived into ber deepest and mast 
gloom: , whore“ Morality site weeping 
over the orgies of iniquity,” drawing forth from 
“caverns of all unrighteousness " pictures which 
starilod mankind by their living verity, and 
rebuked thom by the exhibition of the low estate 
into which humanity may sink when following, 
without restraint, the devicea nad insnginations 
of a corrupted heart. What the writings of 
op, Juvenal, and Horece exposed to the 
anciente, the _— of Hogarth bas shadowed 
forth to us: who discover in his works the 
caricaturist alone are ignorant of their highest 
purpose. Dr, Wongen, the distinguished Ger- 
man writer on Art, says, in allusion to Hogarth’s 
“ Marriage ila Mode," “ What aurprieca me is 
the eminent merit of these worka as paintings. 
All the most delicate shades of his humour are 
here marked in his beads with consummate skill 
and freedom, and every other part executed with 
the same deguion, and for the most part with 
care” 





re. 

The portraits he painted are searcely known, 
though had he produced nothing more than 
theese, his name would not havo mn lost to 
papa for they possess great merit; indeod 

o met with very considernble success when he 
firat took the house in Leicester Fields and com- 
meneod portmitaro ; but it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that one who sometimes made coartiors 
and high-born dames the subjects of hia satire, 
would Le permitted to portray them as they 
desire to be represented : moreover such labour 
but ill accorded with his gonius and tastes, and 
he only practised it occasionally; whilo oven 
then, aa in the united portraits of “ Garrick and 
his Wife,” some gleama of his natural humour 
would break forth In this picture Garrick is 
seated at his writing-table; Mrs. Garrick bos 
—— eutered the room unobeerved, and is 

ut to wontch the pen from the hand of Ler 
huebond, while the latter is in m reverie; he is 
writing hia“ Prologue to Taste,” The idea seems 
to be borrowed from Vanloo'’e picture of 
“Colley Cibber and his Daughter,” painted tn 
1746, and engraved by E. Fisher, in 1758 Ho- 
garti’s picture bas beon twice exhibited at the 
British Loasitation, once in 1514, and alwo in 1853. 
Mra. Garrick waa the daughter of a reapectable 
Citizen of Vieuna, and was engured as a dancer 
at Drary Lane Thentre in 1740: throe years 
afterwards she was married to her husband, 
whom abe eureived upwards of forty-throe years. 
In 1823, the year after ber death, this picture 
was sald, mt the malo of ler effects, to the hite | 
Edward Hawke Lovkor, Esq, one of the com- 
mirsioners of Greenwich Hospital, for the sum | 
of 75/, lia: this gentleman, however, relinquished 
it ta George LV., who added it to tho collection 
at Windsor, where it sow hangs. 





| ture, and dres# cottons ; then will follow clotha 
‘ eoloured) in weaving with dyed yarns, striped 


| practical and business like meaeares of the com- 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





Mancursren.—The success of the committec 
for the Manchester and Salford district haa 
been quite equal to our anticipations Tt bs 
the only district where the requisite imeans 
have been taken to get up @ complete and 
systematic representation, without omission, 
and without overreduplicntion, of the whole 
of the various textile industries exercised 
in ite limite. Beginning at waddings, as the 
least di ure from the raw cotton, the sssort- 
ment will go through all the ranges of cotton- 
yarns, from the lowest numbers, used only for 
wicks and for “agro werd up to the highest 
numbers, used for the finest muslina, and even 
up to the fancy Nos. of 600 or 700, and exhibit- 
ing not only cloth yarns, but those wed for 
hosiery, crubruklery, crochet, and lace : the next 
atep will be to all the rarioties of cotton sowing- 
threads; then the ranges of clotha will begin at 
the atout, heavy, domestic cloths, sheetings, and 
long cloths, and go on through the variows 
printing-clothe, the ordinary shirtings, T, cloths 
(anid to be comtmuted froia the original term, 
turban-cloths), meaddapollams, and various light | 
cloths, shipped im enormous quantities to the 
Levant, India, China, and other warm climates, 
to javonets and cambrica, lawn, mull, and other 
tausling ; next will come cloths figured in the 
loom, such aa cotton dninaska, figured and 
broeade ehirtings, figured and brocade muslins, 
quiltings, quilts and counterpanes, quilted and 
corded pottiouats, dimitiey, and other bed-furni- 


and checked domestics, ticks, fancy drills, | 
nankeens, chambreys, gioghams, handkerchiefs, 
table-covers, dimities, quilte, quiltings, aod 
various coatings, troweerings, &c.; next come 
printed and dyed cloths, culicocs, and muslim, 
Turkey reds, quiltings, welts and mocks, mtteons, 
jeans, drills, damaeks, dirnities, dyed, glased, and 
embossed linings, Xv. ; then there are fuetinns 
of ali sorta, dyed, printed, or etbowed, velreta 
aud velvetoena, cords, beavertecns, stunmdowns, 
canloons, wate ng cloth, imitation woollona, 
&c., and, finally, mixed fabrics, cotton and linen 
ticke, drills, vestings, and dreeses, cotton and 
silk vestingw, cottun, woollen, linen and silk 
dresaen, mousselinedelaine, grey and printed, 
Plush, &e. 

To manufecturers in all these various depart- 
menta, the Committee has mado application for 
consignments of goods to be selected im the pro- 
portions it may require, to be retained by it in 
trust, and to the credit of each consignes, to be 
exhibited with the ordinary tmarket-prices at- 
tached, but without any sames of manufacturers, 
and to be sold or returned at the close of the 
exibition, as may bo desired by each coutr- 
butor. The whole expenses of this enterprise it 
bas been eoshled to undertake by a maguificent 
public subscription, at present amounting to 
seven thoumsmt pounds, to be drawn upon ex 
required ; and if the public and trade spirit has 
reudily and liberally eeconded and approved ita 
measures, the mmewbers of the committer have 
thomeelven, though the men whose time is the 
neoat actively ami variously employed, and the 
moet valuable ia their district, contributed the 
most zealous and continuous effurte to the com- 
plots realisation of the object. It haa been no 
nominal trust in their hands, but a series of 
active Isboure, and watchful, , woll-considered 
deliberations 

The question of wappremion of names of 
exhibitors, thus first raised and pnt to the trial, 
haa not by any meana led to the dificulcios we 
anticipated. All have been satisfied of the 
impossibility of every one in every trade ex- 
hibitivg and reduplicating its products, and of 
the unfairners: of a few having by any means 
that advantage; while all .bave leo felt the 
great convenionoe of the whole trouble, expense, 
aud responsibility of the exhitition being taken 
out of their hands, and much better dane than 
by any few individuals seeking merely their own 
interesta, 

Aaa result therefore of the large-spirited, but 








' whore names appear, in their enstom: 
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mittee, its applications to manufacturera hare 
met with a ready and alavost uoanimous assent, 
to o degree which hua agreeably surprised tho 
committee itself and the very manufactarere 
who were themselves the first to asent. Several 
have not even waited to be applied to, but have 
come forward roluntarily and requested to be 
included in the levy of the committee. So that 
now the expectation may be fairly entertained, 
not only that Manchester ahall for the firat time 
see a complete and well-ss#orted representation 
of itself, but that for the first time in any 
exhibition a whole district, by o sacrifice of 
individual to general interest, shall eet the 
example of » united, connected, and systematic 
exposition of the full range of its powers, tua 
enabling the traders of the world who ma 

choose to come and examine, by a moro wal 

round, to run up and down the whole scale of 
its productions, without miming a note, eo to 
speak, or to arrive at onee at any one they may 

estre, by the simplest and easiest effort. 

The space finally allotted to Manchester, hsa, 
in common with that of other districts, suffered 
a diminution since ite first allocation, being 
reduved from nearly 4000 to a little ower 350 
equare feet. 

THe Starrorpentes Porrentrs will contribute 
one of the wost attractive features: of the English 
portion. There are twenty-one cxhibiturs, among 
pro- 
tainence, those of Copeland, Mintov, Ridgway, 
Wedgwood, &e, A epace of 2620 feet square, 
nett exhibiting surface, has been allocated by the 
Board of Trade to this district; and this space 
has been dispueed, in the centre of the British 
department, on the ground floor of the exhi- 
bition building, with a full and excellent frontage 
fn the sonin central passage, und continuing 
backwards to = + — in a eo Plan 
divided by the elegant aidepaseage which rune 
under the edge of the gallery. Thus the 
Potteries committec af all events will have no 
reason to grumble at either the quantity or the 
disposition of their space. However, this space, 
we potice, has scarcely been apportioned in the 
most judicious business manner. The nanu- 
facturera of China and fancy articles have bad by 
far the largest portion assigned them, wherens 
thoes of Earthenware have to ba content with 
relatively small spaces. Perhaps, in an Induatriat 
Exhibition, it may uot soem at all requisite to 
red-tape distributors of space, to apportion it 
according to the relative ludustrial importance 
of the articles. Still whem we considor that the 
ordinary business facts, well known to miani- 
facturers, had they boon sufficiently consulted, 
are that in China, whethor decornted fancy 
articles, or the plain common goods, we do uot 
compete in foreign marketa rery advantageously 
with the Fronch, whereas in ware We 
have a t and undisputed priority ; we have 
little doubs “thing a payee pia tee i 
ma ing any t ao out of tape ideas 
of order pat have occurred as that such a» 
man could have bad any influence in the disposal 
of apace, would bave given the moro important 
market branch of the trade a somewhat moro 
proportionate amount of space. We know, that 
in reference to the branch of lieh manu- 
fucture most favoured, and surely under- 
stood at Marlborough House, it must seem 


| very bold indeed to venture a criticiam upon 


its trentment in a case of this kind ; still, we 
cannot bat mention a business error resulting 
from the trust placed in dilettante manngement, 
even ip ite most favourite walk. 
Giascow.—The committee here, aa elsewhere, 
bas reeeived from the Board of Trade the plan of 
its space, showing an allotment of 1537 square 
feet on the ground floor, und 642 in the gallery, 
This epace ias good deal scattered 
about, some on the side wall of the building. 
some branching out am different sorts of 
articles from other places; bat it is chiefly wall 
space, and under the gallery. At a meoting 
of the exhibitors on the 2rd of December, a 
letter fram the Board of Trude, making some 
suggestions about fittings, was read, aud letters 
from the Manchoster secretary giving informa 
tion os to the system edopted there, in order to 
attain a connected and uniform display of the 
textile productions of that district. The Man- 
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chester plan of united action had alrendy | ments, two of saddlory, two of tanned hides, aud | along the side wall in moat doubtful lights 


attracted the attention of several of the com- | 
mittee, and after etrong recommendations by | 
several gentlemen of a uniform system of | 
exhibition of the textile fabrica, so far ns their 
different circumstances would allow, a com: 
mittee was appointed with full power to allocate 
the space among the exhibitors, to appoint o 
erson or persons to ft up in the budding at 
Paris the portions of space allotted to Glasgow, 
to fix the cost of tho fittings, and rate the 
various exhibitora proportionally for all the 
ex both before and during the exhibition, 
The committee will also consider the most 
suitable mode of exhibiting each kind of goods. 
However, the exhibitors are not bound of course, 
unless they eee fit to give in their adhesion, to 
eoeoperate on these points with the committee ; 
but each may take an individual course if he 
prefere, 

Hxcrast.—The committees of this t and 
rising centre of Irish industry have adopted an 
excellent system of action, and have, by business 
like and onorgetic co-operation, determined to ex- 
hibit a complote and connected range of the whole 
products of the district. They will show a full 
assortment of their two great branches of produc 
tion—linen manufactures, brown and bleached, | 
and embroidered musling; as well ax the flax in 
ite atages of progress, a4 fibre, yarn, and thread, 
About twenty of the principal manufactarere 
have agreed to send in to the committer the 
quantities of their respective gooda, which it may 
reqnire to completo s well-balanced amortment ; 
they alao defray the whole expenses of gotting 
up and exhibiting the articles in the fast 
department, lodging a certain sum each o# a 
fund to start with; and they each display their 
names with their respective goles, under the 
«mya of the committee, A space of about 1H)d | 
fect in all haa been granted to the committee in. 
the gallery. 

Desxper.The branches of tho linen trade | 
carried on in this piace will alxo be fully repre- 
aented. There are filtewn exhilitors of linen 
yurnn, cauvar, sheetings, ticks, ducks, oanalangs, 
dowlas, hetsiuns, drilis, jute and hemp, carpet- 


ing. &c. 

Gonvexcume sends on] 
linen tablecloths, napkins, dc. 

ABERDEEN bas ten exhibitors; four of woollen- 
cloths, &e., two of granite ornamenta (appropriate 
representatives of the great city of granite), and 
four of other articlon. 

Eotwavecu, among thirteen exhibitors, hae 
one of paper, one of carpets, two of philosophical 
instruments, one of photographs (all of whoa are 
well and widely known in their different do 
monta), and the others exhibit various articles, 

Stmrexiy haa a most numerous list of exhi- 
bitors, no less than 85 ; aod will present before 
the French an impressive and tantalising array 
of those articles they ao earnestly covet to possess 
individually, and so carefully exclude nationally, 
by their tariff; cutlory, edge-toola, needa, pails, 
plated gowls, grates, anvils, seythes and sicklas, 
brushes, Ac. Some of these, in price and finish, 
will make a striking contrast with the Freuch 
and German articies of the aame sort, which are 
protected, in a comfortable state of industrial 
arrear, by heavy or prohibitive duties, 

Wo vestamptoy alto has twenty exhibitors 
of locks, panlocks, edgetoola, nails, iron-bed- 
stonda, &c. 

Trowsnpor bas four exhibitora of fancy 
woollena 

Densy bas ten exhibitors, three of whom 
show silk-nanufacturoa 

Watsatt has cight exhibitors, chiefly of 
eaddlery. 

Kippeawrester haa not been able so far to | 
concert measures as to get togetbera committes, | 
bat it affords rd far the larger portion of about | 
two dozen exhibitors of carpets, by whom every 
ranch of that trade will be more or lesa 
exhibited. 

Barsrou bas five exhibitors of various articles. 

Nerrivontam has twenty-one exhibitors; two 
of hosiery, two of luce designs, and all the others 
of lace. 

Denitn bas forty-three exhibitors; three of 
popling and tablneta, two of woollens, six of 
furniture, &c., three of bog-onk and ancient orna- 


one exhibitor of 








the others of various arti 

Bosides these there are various independent 
exhibitors in the country districts; twenty-one 
of minernls, chiefiy coal and ores, two of mining 
tools, only one of grain, four, meal, &a, six of 
saddlery, &c, eleven of scientific and other 
apparatus, and about twenty of chemicals, pig- 
ments, perfumery, skina, ku. 

Lorpox, by means of various trade committees, 
will chow a great variety of articles, Wo have five 
exhibitors of bookbinding ; twenty-nine of boots 
and shoes; six of hatsand caps ; eight of brushes 
and ivory-work ; eight of lithographs; eighteen 
of furniture, &c, ; nine of carpota, most of whom 
however are not manufacturers, bat dealers, 
though three or four have works of their own ; 
eixteen of musical instramenta ; twenty of silk. 
manufketures, & very important branch of 
industry, which it js ta be hoped the committee 
wil] represent fully and systematically: thirteen 
of clocks and watches; twenty-dve of metal 
work, such a stoves, grates, lamps, locks, &«. ; 
we havo aleo nine gold and silver amithe ; 
twenty-six chetnists ; seventeen printers sod 
typefounders; fifteen papermakers, Xe, ; thir. 
teen tanners and curriors; fifteen saddlerm; and 
twelve curriage-builders, 


THY BOARD OF TRADE, 
Since our Inst notice, has taken several stops of 
importance in this matter, We regret to ssp 
that we believe several of theee ateps wurst be 
considered as inconsiderate errors, The radical 
and capital error is, we fear, that, in the impor 
tant practical considerations involved in the 
contro! devolving upon or assumed by the Hoard, 
the leading or almost only authority consulted 
and deferred to in almont everything ia the 


adviser or dictator, who, as head of the depart- | 


ment of Art, haa had shundanes of convincing 
opportunity to ahow how little even « long drill 
in agubordinate government office can capacitate 
one for effecting anything notable, even after 
repeated blundoring without regard to expense, 
in an office which pretends to and ought to lead 
to prictical busines: reaults. If, a8 the appointed 
official medium between Art and Manufactures, 
ho had poasossed or taken the proprr means to 





acynire a real available knowlodge of the leading | 


inauufectures (we will not speak of Art, as that 
in not acquired so casily,) there might bave been 
some propricty in consulting him, among ofhere, 
on occasions like this. But, in our happy régime 
of (imaginary) selfgovernment, it scems to be 


deemed a perfectly sufficient guaranteoo of a 
| Maan'a competence, 


for anything, that he is 
appointed toan office in a department, and talka 
fearleanly, an ifbe had all the knowledge required. 

The theoretical views of tha authenty in 
question are, no doubt, often interesting, and, it 
may be, even valuable. But the misfortune is, 
that they are so biamed and narrowed by a 
limited range of ection and thought, us to be 
quite too partial for the guidance and respon- 
albility of a large national enterprise like the 
present. The first and fundamental error to 
which they have led is a mistaken view of the 
objects and character of the enterprise, a view, 
however, very natural to auch an authority, 
Though everything in the papers and circulars 
issued by the Prench Government, and every- 
thing expressed by ita representative deputed to 
thia country om the matter, has plainly set forth 
the owe great object of the enterprise as an 
Industrial one, which has been still farther 
shown by the setting apart from it of a epecial 
Fine Arts exhibition, all that haa not heen 
sufficient to shake out of the views of the 


‘ authority consulted by the Board of Trade the 


raree-show idea by which the centre and pivot of 
the whole is made to consist of atfractive articles, 
—objects of taste and vertu, nice bite of Art- 
manufietero,—as if the little heterogencous 
mento ot Marlborough house had only in this 
cane to be extended over aa much na poasitle 
of the sixty thonsand square feet at the disposal 





of the Board; while the great articles of utaple | 
manufacture, the eource of the wealth and power | two or more in the sume room, and for them to 
of the country, are, in the plan arranged under | armuge to receivo business visite nt different 


the authority in question, scattered about in 
subordinate situations, av backgrounds to courts 
of these objects of peculiar interest, or ranged 


Besides which, even the rtions of »: 
allowed ouly show still further this unfortunate 
inversion of views, as rogards tho relative 
importance of these different articlea. For 
inatance, one single exhibitor of theao articles 
of elegance and taste has had allotted to him 
over one thousand mquare feet, which he will 
doubtless fill well, and render most attractire, 
but with articles which, comparatively, scarcely 
enter at all into those very returns of our great 
cammerce af which the Board of Trade should 
aarely be linrly cognisant; while the whole 
of the Manchester and Salford district has only 
had three times o8 tnuch space aa this single 
exhilator, Glargow only two and a half times as 
much, and other great industrial centres in 
proportion. Or to compare still further, another 
single exhibitor, an important flannel howre, haa 
been allowed svareely one-twelfth of the nhove- 
mentioned space to exhibit, as the only exhibitor 
in that department—the whole of the flannel 
manufactures of England, including not only the 
great plain staples, but even faocy shirtings, 
prin cashinir aud dress goods, ka, which 
might we would think, come within even Art 
manufacture sympathies; while the exhibitor 
with above ove thousand feet of epaoo is only 
one of several, all representing articles more or 
less similnr, hut articles coming directly within 
Marlborough house sympathies, which evideutly 
neither flannela nor the other great industrial 
products do This le the way, however, in 
which red-tapeistn consigna a great industrial 
enterpriso to the inevitable mistakes of theo- 
retical views, altagother biassed in another 
tlirection, aod incapable of embracing, in their 
due importanes relatively, the greag intereats 
cancermed 

That, fram ench a paint de dépert, errors of 
detail would be aure to ensue, i¢ plain te anyone, 
Thus, though, in almost all the important 
industrial centres, committecs have been 
appoluted, as we mentioned in a previoug 
fotice, expressly to conduct this matter in 
connection with the Board of Trade, so entiafied 
has the Roant been of the universal competency 
of ita conaniting authority, that neither in the 
diepoaition of the portiona of npace allotted 
them, nor in thelr mode of arrangement oa wall 
or counter space, nor in the peculiar lighting 
requixite, have these committees been con- 
sulted, The natuml result now ia, that purely 
industrial exhibitora, in a purely lodisetrtal 
exposition, have to be content with, and make 
the best they can of, arrangements just ax often 
sa not totally unpractical: gooda being settled 
upon by the Board to be hung up aa wall 
furnitare, which ——. man ever thought 
of as such, or ever wel or louked at except 
upon counters ; other goods being planted in 
shadow, directly under windows, where no 
manufacturer would over put them; and the 
great ataples of Engliah commerce being disposed 
of, a already mentioned, ax subsidiaries to 
courts of the oe articles of Marlborough House, 
and scattorad shout up and down, eo that 
committoss hope, bat do not know whether 
they shall be able, to range similar goods from 
the same place together or near pach other. 

The Beard has taken a hhouso in Paris, in tho 
Rue dau Cirque, No. 14, for the officers of the 
British section, “It te the wish of my lonla to 
make this house as extensively useful as possible 
to the committees who have been co-operating 
with them in securing 2 creditable representa- 
tion of the Industry and of the Fine Arts of the 
Valted Kinglom, aa well aa to the officers who 
imny be sent to Paris by my lords to yield the 
necesmry adsistaned, information and eupport to 
the exhibitors, with this view it ia intended to 
devote eight rooms to be occupied as offices by 
the agents of the various committees.” But, 
the accommodation being limited, this proposal 
may leak to arrangements botween several com- 
mittece to have the sane agent; in which ease it 
may be powlble to give a room to him, though 
otherwise it will be obviously no to put 


hours or in different days. In addition to thia 
aeoommodation, a lange room might be occa 
sionally dispoenble for committees and other 
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meetings. Individual exhibitors cannot of course 
have the same facilities, bat it is proposed to 


vide means by which they may havo their | 


otters sent to the eamoe address. 

The French commission imaed early in Oo- 
tober regulations na to the constraction of glass 
casa, &e., which have only been now, at the last 
moment for their preparation, brought before 
the British! committees by the Board of Trade, 
These regulations require that werfiea! enses, to be 

om the ground, whatever they are to contain, 
cau only have two heights, Rand 4 métres from 
the ground ; and most have a part of their front 
closed, a# a basement, to a height of 60 centi- 
métrea at least. The depth of thoae 4 métres 
high mut not exceed 2 mitres; and of those 
$ métrea high, 1 métre, Vertical oases, on the 
talles, 1 madtre Adgh, put up beforehand by tho 
Imperial commission, must have a height of 
from 14 to 2 m(tres, and in the latter cases 
must have a clowed basement of } métre at 
least. No glaas caso of this sort must have more 
than § métra of dopth. Jforizontal ensce, to be 
placed on the tohles, may bave from § métra to 
1 métre of depth, Those of the former depth 
must have a height of 15 centimétres at front and 
of 25 contimétrea n& back; the latter must have 
15 centimétres at front and 35 centimétres at 
back. The vertical cases to be pat againat walla 
can only be glazed in front. 

It may be at well to mention here that there 
arc contractors recommended by the Imporial 
commission, and whose accounts, if desired by 
the exhibitor, will bo examined by te ap- 
pointed for the pu No dowbt the Board 
of Trade bas received and can communicate the 
addresses of these contractors, and any other 
information on these points, now — with- 
out delay, the oxocuttve attention of exhibitors, 

The various committecs will learn with regret 
the departure for the Crimea of Captain Owen, 
RE. who, as Board of Trade secretary for the 
oxhibition, has, we believe, carmed the kindly 
fooling and approbation of all committooa, by 
hia zealous and consciontious endeavours to 
fulfil the duties of his difficult and onerous 
post, with careful consideration for the require- 
ments and advantage of all the parties oon- 
corned, Tho comrmitteca will, wo fear, have 
occasion to regret hie departure ot this atage of 
the preparations, aa none other of the officials 
has the same peraonal knowledge of the various 
leailing details It is to be hoped, however, that 
the confusion to which tho abstracting of euch a 
link in the chain of Sears soems likely to 
lead, may be avoided. 


———— 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 
AND THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 





Wamsr we regrettel, last month, thar the 
drawings now being exhibited in the Suffolk 
Street Galleries, did not convey any adequate 
idea of the progress which endloabiedly ia being 
made in Architecture through the medium 
of many yublic buildings in courae of execu. 
tion, or recently completed, we urged that the 
collection was one of great interest both to 
acchitects and the public. Indod, taking the 
Exhibition ag it is, true verdics from the evi- 
dence would be ja favour of the healthful con. 
dition of the Art. We bave expressed somowhat 
freely our views upon details of importance to 
the objects of the Exhibition, and we havo hinted 
at doticioncios which this year, perhapa, could 
not well have been avoided. And we now say 
to the heads of the profession, that to them it is 
matter of duty, as well as individual intorest, 
to show in future more of what they may be 
practically engaged upon. 

Au enlightened view of gelfinterest would 
perhaps take cognizance of pointa not ao 
cordant with the views of particular persons. 
To educate the public taste, nnd to familiarise 
the pablic eye with the gracen of Art in archi- 





I nr ee a 


tectura,—Sheso are objects to be continually | 


held in view, and promoted by such means as the 
Architectural Exhibition alfords, 
tical architect there are no means of education 


more valunble thon those of cowparison of the | office, 


To the prac | 
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actions of different minds,—as especially in 
porn of thoee designs where cach competitor 
has worked on a given theme Leaving other 
arguments unstated, it is mistaken conduct to 
treasure up some petty notion,—the item of the 
sum of gain which esch would derive from the 
unreserved communication. We should, in 
short, require strong proof of the abilities of the | 
man who would not bold tho status of goneml 
Art to be mount to overy seemingly selfish - 
Sonlienlion. Without the Inference, not un-— 
commonly made, that jealousy about giving | 
forth ideas arises from the paucity of them, we will | 
content ourselves 7 urging that the retentive 
practice is the very thing to cramp the inventive 
powera, Free interchange of ideas, and kindly 
co-operition, is before all things must important 
to cach class of artista, It ix ma, commercially 
speaking,—as it is for the interosta of Art. Will 
our architecta show that which they are capable 
of, and take their rank with the artiets of Europe! 
A terme | for a fresh effort in the French 
cxhibition ia, wa hope, being property presented 
tathem. Hut we regrot that the invitation to 
exhibit drawings destined for Paris, has been 
responded to by only five or six contributors to 
the present Exhibition. We fear that reports 
which have been spread about, as to the modo of 
selection of drawings for the French Exhibition, 
are acting unfavourably for the credit of British | 
Architecture. Weare ourselves confident that 
the eminent men forming the committee of 
selection are only anxious to allot the limited 
apace at their disposal in the manner which will 
tend most to the honour of the profeasion. But 
it would seem desirable that they should take 
etepa to disabuse the minds of their brethren of 
any misapprehension that may exist, and we 
think it might be found that the responses 
to enquirice—to whomeoover delegnted—-have 
net been framed in the manner beat calculated 
te encourage intending contributors Ove of 
the —_ towns of the kingdom, where perhaps 
more beon done during tho last dozen 
years in the way of cultivation of Art in 
Acrchitecture than elaewhere, will, sa regards ita 
chief buildings, go quite uarepresented. 

We my eo much about the importanen of 
adequate illustration of oxisting prductions, 
bocauso—an wo have regretted to see—two, or 
three of the daily and weokly newspa in the 
course of their examination of the drawings at 
the Architectural Exhibition, have came to some 
of those hasty conclusions, common with a 
certain class of writora. Artcriticiam is too | 
subtle aud difficult « thing to be given over to 
the hands of those who, if they have the capacity 
or the disposition for admiration, have neither 
practical experience, nor acquaintance with the 
ordinary arguments, both of which qualifications 
are surely not to bo deemed anim t toa 
right determination—howerer much it may of 
late have become the fashion tu speak lightly of 
them. If the power to apprecinte works of 
architectural Art be peculiarly opon to cultivation, 
architectural criticism is certainly no thing to be 
taken op without previous preparation, mor can it 
remain otherwise than a matter of no ordinary 
difficulty, even supported by all the advantages 
of extended knowledge of styles and exaiwplos, 
and the aptitude and perceptive power induced | 
by professional training. We have oo intention 
of anaweriog tho aasertsous referred to, touching 
upon the present state of Architecture. Wo | 
confess how hard would be the task, Of all 
diffeuls people to cope withal, is the slippery . 
presence of cue day—the ghost of the next. | 
Such is too generally the critic of the news. | 
papers. What can you do with one who la so 
cunning of fenee! We try to pin down an 
opinion, but are left with the skirts of a gur- 
mout, and our shadowy oppouent jumps up 
noxt day in a now habit. 

There is ono thing which at least will be held 
reqaisite for criticlam, namely, a knowledge of 
facts; this it is in which the writers we have 
referred to havo shown themmelves moat de 
ficient. 

Were there the feeling of conecientiousness, 
without which the criticnl office should not be 
asutmed, adequate knowledge of the subject 
would be made ta precede the exercino of the 
Consistency of opinion would at least 








be obtained, and when men are consistent wo 
hare some hope of an ultimate succensfal insuc, 

Tho mimpprehension of the duties, in the 
instancea we refer to, is most unfortunate in 
ita results, The public try to form their opinions 
under the guidance of what ia presented to 
them, and n mul jumble of ideas in the con- 


NeTCe, 
We wish to pot forth no merit of our own as 
regards the treatment of questions auch aa 


those, the difficulty of which is perhape alone 
fairly estimated by us and our professional 


contemporaries. But we hope wo should be 
froo from the narrow estimation of everything 
by one sounding oracle—conflicting in ite own 
decfa, and unrecognised by other thinklng and 
more practical men,-—or from the other of the 
two mfe courses taken, the general d. intion 
of the designa in the Exhibition and the works 
which are out of it. 

We bad prepared, and put into type, a detailed 
notice of those exhibited drawings, Aa, which 
appeared mast deserving of being referred to; 
but we aro very reluctantly compelled to omit 
it, solely from want of apace. 

The Exhibition is not what we hope to see it 
aome day, as to designs in the matters of interior 
decoration and “ practical Art.” The departznent 
of manufactures and patented articles is this year 
a failure. Still, in the Exhibition, generally, will 
be found what, rightly regarded, tends to ahow a 
nascent condition of great axcollence in Britiah 
Art. Ion learning and thinking age like this, 
the opportunity of developing a new senac, as in 
trath ia the ———— now afforded to the 
public, ehould be taken extensive advantage of; 
and we trust that the ral profession of archi- 
tects will determine that this Exhibition shall 
become a permanent institution, Lf it gnins that 
position, the greatest advantage to tho art of 
architecture io this country will result in great 
measure from that source alone, 


Se 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Pants.«-The Manicipal Commission of Paris has 
resumed itt sittings; and numerous paintings, 
atained-gines, and other ornaments, lure been com~ 
mended for the diferent churches of Paria.—The 
atatan of Napoleon 1, has been imanygurated in the 
exchange of Vite ML, Gendron, who has executed 
a suite of mural paintings in the palace of the 
Quai d'Orsay, ia to complete his work,—M, A, Du- 
ment, aculptor, bus been numed president of the 
Academy of Fine Arty for 1855; Robert Fleury, 
painter, vive-presidesit.—A project has boen wet on 
fet to make a joint Art-{nion on the English plan, 
er rather to extend the English Art-Unien to all 
kingdome, We reserve all commentary until the 
plan shall be more developed. —M. Ingres has had 

is“ Bulon’’ at his own atelier, as is his custom, to 
exhibit « painting of Joan d' Acre with several por- 
fraite; these pictures contain his usual beauties 
and ns we shall peotably see them at the 
exhibition this yeur,—The Emperor haa been to visit 
the works of the Lourre, and given an impulse to 
the workmen, who Inbour hard to gut done for 
pext season, at least, sufficiently ao to show the 
rastudte of Ue monument: the gurdens are being 
levelled, and will he finished soon enough to be 
green this aumimer: the Carroasel will be richly or- 
mamented with #tatuea-—The commision for the 
Exhibition meet twice a week, and neglect nothing 
for the furthernnce and success of this undertaking. 
The wild weathor here is very favourable te the 
works. ‘The masons hore not left off for a day, 
there having been no frost.—Three fautewils are 
now empty in the’ French Academy,—M. Paul de 
Pommeyriue, utinintureepainter, has been decorated 
by the QQucen of Spain with the order of Charles LIL; 
he isalao Member of the Legion of THonour.—M. 
Vittox ly ebowt costing in bron a sculptural work 
of great heauty for the exhibition, ufter M. J. 
Jaqaes, o Belgian seulptor: it in destined for 
Seotland.—The Minister of State has presided ever 
the distribution of mehids of the Sehoel of Pine 
Arta Among the pictures which will most pro- 
baby be io the exhibition of the present year are 
“Christ Tempted by Satan," from the easel of Ary 
Sehetfer; “ Supper-time daring the Carnival,’ by 
Couture; The Apotleowls of Augustus,” by Je- 
rome; and a“ Retrent of Moscow,” by Yeou—The 

aintings, by Freminet, in the chapel of Fontaine- 
eau, are in process of rvetoration, under the direc- 
tion of the Manister of Btate, 























BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
WITH ENGRATED ILLCSTRATIONS, 





NO. I.—-EDWARD MATTHEW WARD, A.R.A, 


FEAKING from our own experience during a long 
veries of yeara, we can affirm that there is a 
peculiar interest and pleasure in watching the 

rogress of n young artist, from the ime when 
fe manifests such indications of superiority os 


several 8 of advancement, till he has won 
for himeelf an imperishable name. If it be 
permitted us to apply an almost worn-out 
simile, it is like watching the growth of a 
fine flower, from the opening blossom till it 
stands forth in the pride of its beauty and 
fragrance ; and though woe may hare done 
nothing to promote its culture—neither dressed 
the soil, nor sheltered the young bud from the stormy wind 
and the parching heat, nor tended it with the ekilful and 
diligent baud of the gardener—yet as it grew 7 within our 
‘a own domain, our eye has ever been upon the unfolding petals, 
? while day by day they approached towards maturity and 
H perfection. Some among those we had singled out from the 
ranks of our painters have not fulfilled the promise of their 

youth ; they have stopped far short of the t at which we predicted 
they would arrive, cithor disheartened by their own neglected, because 
unappreciated, efforts, or spoiled by injudicious flattery and untimely 
success, or orercome by indolence long ere they have borne the heat and 
burden of the day of active life. Others, again, have continued their 
onward progress; some through obstacles requiring the utmost patience, 
diligence, and self-reliance to overcome ; and some by easy, flowery path, 
with few briara and brambles to annoy, and without any “ unkindly 
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to attract especial notice, through all the | 








tempest" beating upon them: these last, however, are the exception to 
the multitude, nor must it be i ts that even they bave reached the 
without labour, anxieties, and a vast amount ‘of industry, for under 
he moet favourable and inviting circumstances, no man ever became 
= without working assiduously for his object. Reputation is not to 
had for the mere asking; a price more or lesa costly must in every 
instance be paki by those who desire its acquisition; it would not be 
worth ing were it otherwise, and attainable without exertion, 

The eubject of our present notice, Mr. Edward Matthew Ward, A.R.A,, 
is among that class of artista whose carcer has proved comparatively un- 
chequered. Wo havo carefully watched his progress with no small 
degree of satisfaction; for we predicted from his earliest exhibited work, 
that he would one day reach the highest point in his profession; his 

mt productions have amply redeemed the mises he then 
made, and have proved us no false prophets, Mr. Ward was born at 
Pimlico, in 1916; and we may here remark, in order to correct an error 
into which some have fallen, that he is not the son of the veteran 
academician, James Ward, aud is only related to him in consequence of 
having married his granddaughter, a lady whose ekill in the art of painting 
we have more than once found oceasion to notice His maternal uncle 
was Mr. Horace Stuith, the author of “Rejected Addresses.” We hare 
heard Mr. E. M. Ward my, that even when as a boy he manifested a taste 
for Art, and adosire to becomea painter, his parents offered no opposition 
to his wishes, but, on the contrary, they spared no expense to enable 
him to pursue his profession with the greatest advantages. In a letter 
addressed to us some time since, in which he refers to the days of his 


| earlier artistic carcer, there occurs this passage:—"I cannot forbear 


paying a tribute to the memory of my dear departed mother, to whose 
devoted tenderness, sound judgment, and natural good taste, though un- 
acquainted with the practical part of Art, Iam chicfly indebted for mach 
of whatever success Las accompanied my professional efforta; and itis a 
great source of happiness to mo to know that she lived long enough to 
find ber many hours of anxious golicitude were not without their ulti- 
mate reward: she witnessed the seen which critics and the public 
were pleased to bestow on many of my first exhibited pictures.” 

It is not always that an ardent love of pictures and a desire to imitate 
them may be accepted in a child aa an“augury of future artistic greatnoss ; 
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| Kagreved by) THE NOVAL FAMILY OF FRANCE IN THE PRAQOR OF THK TEATLE, 
wo have known such precocious development result in positive failure ;| showed the usual propensity ot incipient artiste, whether successful or 
and we could also give more than one living example of painters now | not in after life: be scratched and scribbled forma of all sorts upon every- 
worthily wearing academical honours, who, even up to advanced boyhood, | thing md erorywhere, and soon tock to colouring—which we may 
evinced Mr. Ward's childish days | presume he effected with more brilliancy than judgment—the prints in || 





& taste for Art below mediocrity. 
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his father’s books, oflentimes to the vexation of the latter, who was at | much distinguished for what he did there, bis propensity for original compo- 


compelled to keep his — Pg lock oe that they 

& escape the improving pencil yo jeoorator, At 

pat hie rab studies were those of a hisinaal Chania and of 

objects pertaining to antiquity, and he showed an aptitude for the 

ludicrous and grotesque by caricaturing those within his reach who seemed 
fitting ayer for the exhibition of his talent. 

These lnitiatory productions, however, led to his adoption of painting 
a8 a profession ; they were shown to a friend, possessed of some judgment 
im such matters, who advised the elder Ward to educate his son with 
this view: but the young artist begnn at the wrong end; he was 
ambitious of being a “patnter” at once, and was permitted to receive 
lessons in oilcolouring without aequiring a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Art, lacking which none ean ever practise it ully. 

8 wise monitor stepped in ere much time had thus been thrown 

away; Chantrey, to whom tho father bad shown some of these embryo 
ictures, recommended that the youth should relinquish so fascinating 
But unprofitable a study, as it was then to him, and submit himeelf to 
the more severe and drier educational course of drawing from the autique 
and anatomical subjects. In 1934, he was intzodneed, through Wilkie, 
to the schools of the Royal Academy, and was greatly indebted to the kindly 
assistunes afforded by 


sition, and his love of colouring, sbeorbed the time and attention which 
should hare been devoted to leas attractive, but more permanently useful, 
ecduoational its, In the snme year, at the of eighteen, he exhi- 
bited his first picturoat the Academy,—a portrait of O, Smith, the comedian, 
in the character of Don Quixote. Mr. Ward was not so fortunate in 
the following year, when he sent a small picture of a scene from Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey" to the Acndemy, it was marked “accepted,” 
but vot bung from want ef space; ite rejection, however, proved 
on but a misfortune to him; the dea tinent was great, yet it 
induced the artist to consider whether be yet reached such a point 
of excellence as to justify the positive admission of his works; tho 
result of his cogitations was that ho bad not, and that there was etill 
much to be learned: he therefore obtained permission from hia parenta 
to leave the country for Rome: this was in 1834. There ho continued 
nearly threo yearn, working, as we belicve fow English students do in 
Rome, unless they are tho ly imbued with a love of their Art, 
very hand; occupying bimeelf during the greater part of the time in 

ying at the living model schools, drawing from the antique, and in 

ing some choice old pictures, While in Rome, he obtained, in 1838, 


| tee altar medal from the Academy of St. Luke, in the class of historical 


Wilkie during the course of his atudies in that | composition; and, likewise, 
institution, although we have heard Mr, Ward admit that he wan never | there, of “Cimabue and 


inted a pieture, as the fruit of his studies 
jottoe,” which was exhibited at our Royal 





Academy, the year after the return of the artist to England, in 1899: it 
ined for him considerable notice, and Gret attracted our attention to 
is talent. On his way home, Mr, Ward a fow months in Munich, 
and studied fresco under Cornelius, but be was never favourably impressed 
with this atyle of painting, and consequently bas pevef practised it, 

Two or three years elapsed after Mr, Ward had ed England ere 
be produced any pictures which sustained the promises ho had held out - 
we recollect several ambitious efforta, which, he adinita, were very de 
servedly hung in some of the worst places on the walla of the Academy. 
There was, however, one gleam of sunshine that broke through bis ven: 
of di intent ; his picture of “ Napoleon in the Prison of Nico," ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, was bought by the Duke of Wellingwn. 
When, in 1543, the field of the cartoon competition was opened in West- 
minster Hall, Mr, Ward evtered it with a crowd of aspirants, doomed, 
like himself, to receive no reward, and but little bonour; be sent a la 
counposition of “ Boadices,” iu which the figures were of heroic size. But in 
the same year bo wns more #uccessful in a lees ambitious class of Art, his 

ting of "Dn. Jomysox Reapinc Gorpaurru’s Masvscnier ov ‘Tae 
tean oF Wakerrern,' “—one of our engraved illustrations—exhibited at 
the Academy, gnined for him much well-merited applanee; 60 also 
did his contributions of tho year 1844, when he exhibited bis two pictures 
of * Gorpeurrn as A Waxoraixo Mesctas,” and “La Freve's Derinrone 
Prom Mowtrevit,” from Sterne; theee three pictures bave been engraved 





LA FLEUn's DEFARTURE FROM MoNTREVUL 


UU. & G Nicholte, 


on a comparatively large scale, the first by Bellin, the second by W, H. 
Simmons, and tho last was reproduced in lithography for the Art-Union 
of London. The year 1146 aleo greeted bim triumphantly at the Royal 
Academy, when lis charming picture of “Dr. Johnson in the Anteroom 
of Lord Chesterfichi” was bought by the Inte Mr. Vernon, who forestalled 
the Marguis of Lansdowne and other willing purchasers ; it now forms a 
portion of our national collection, with the “ Fall of Clarendon,” painted 
in 1846,—a reduced copy, made for Mr. Vernon from the larger picture 
which Lord Northwick Nad Purchased from the ensel of the artist-—and 
the “SouthSea Bubble,” a fine work in every quality of art, painted and 
exhibited in 1847: the preceding year Mr. Ward was elected an Associate 
of the Academy. 

Of bin two of 1848, one, the most important in and 
character, “ Hig! Fields During the Groat Fire of 1666,” mnin@ined 
his reputation, if it added nothing to it; the subject was a novelty to the 
artist, and perhaps to this circumstance wo may trce its compara! 
failure: but in other, “Interview Botwoen Charlies IL, and Nell 
Gwynne,” he was more at home; it was purchased by tho late Mr, 
Gibbons, who bought his next year's worke—" De Foo and the Manuscri 
of Robinson Crusoe.” and “ Y Benjamin Weet Drawing the Baby 
the Cradle.” In 1850 be exhibited “James IT. receiving the Intelligence 
of the Landing of tha Prince of Orange,” bought by Mr, Jacob Bell, and 
in the following year " Tue Rovat Fautzy or Faance us rux Prusox oF 
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tae Temrce:” our criticisims on theee pictures, aa well as those painted 
since, have been too recent to render any further remarks upon them 
necessary, Of the last, however, we may say, that it had the fonoar of 
attracting the especial notice of the Queen, who desired to purchase it; 
but with her accustomed delicacy of feeling, her Moajeaty forebore to 
repent her wish, when she heard it was alrendy the property of Mr. 
Newsham, of Preston. Mr. Starkey, of Huddersfield, in the possessor of 
another fine picture recently painted by Mr, Ward—" Charlotte Corda: 

led to Execution.” We may remark here, that Mr. Ward bas carried o 


age at many of the chief provincial exhibitions, namely, at Liverpool | 


for “ The South-Sea Bubble ;” at Glasgow for his “James IL ;” at Man- 
chester for “The Royal Family of France;” and at Birmingham for his 
* Charlotte Corday on her way to the Place of Execution.” 


About two years since, Mr. Ward received an intimation from | 


| sie C. L. Eastlake, on tho part of the Royal Commission, that ‘the 


members were desirous be should assist in the work of decoration, 
he accordingly undertook to paint eight pictures for the corridor 
of the House of Commons. Two of these have been completed and 
exhibited; the “Execution of Montrose,” and the “Sleep of Argyll.” 
We beliove it to be the object of the artist to carry out, to the best of 
his ability, the entire serica in the spirit with which be has commenced 
them ; that ig, with a scrupulous attention to the genoral characteristics 
of the respective perioda in which the events they illustrate took place. 
Thus, for example, Mr, Ward visited Edinburgh to obtain all the in- 
formation he could respecting the above episodes in Scottish History ; in 
this he was moet kindly aided by the local antiquaries, who afforded him 
much assistance in bis researches ; he also acknowledges himself greatly 
indebted to the historians Lord Mabon and Mr. Macaulay, for their able 





Engraved by] 


and judicious personal remarks, and yet more, perhaps, to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who manifested the interest he felt in these 


pictures while in progress by visiting the studio of the artist in the | 


neighbourhood of Windsor, and, with bis usunl courtesy, tended him the 
_ of his enlightened taste and sound judgment. 

rora our personal knowledge of Mr. Ward, and from a careful study 
wed to believe that he never commences 
picture without bis heart being fully in his subject ; hence the foundation 
of his success. We do not suppose he ever “ about" for a 
subject. In all he has done we seem to discover something more than 
the desire to produce on attractive work; thus, in his “Da Jouxsox 
In CHESTERFIELD'’s Ante-Room,” we trace the disadvantages of an 
author depending on the private patronage of the great, and the necessity 
of self-reliance in men of genina. In the “ Jouxsox axp Gotnemrrit,” is 
the leseon of the baneful effecta of improvidence on the literary character; 


of his works, we are dis 
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oF anoye. 


and in the “Sovra-Sea Bonar,” painted about the time of the railwny 
mania, the ruinous consequences of Mammon-worship, avarioe, and in- 
ordinate speculation. We could go through the whole of hia works and 
find a moral in each, 

In a very recent article upon painting in England, publiahed in the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” in Paris, the writer, ing of the pictures by 
Mr, Ward, says ;—" This artiet addresses hi ( directly to our natural 
feelings ; he never places before us a composition which would be an 
impossibility, and which could have no other @tistence than the painter's 
imagination. His figures and their accessories are #0 properly disposed, 
and so naturally etudied, and all his attitudes, and dhe expressions of 
face are 80 in harmony with the subject, that the scene becomes singularly 
illusive: the painter desires that Art should be the servant of the drama, 
and in the plenitude of this despotism, he displays such consummate 
tact, that Art in her servile functiions is not degraded. Tho effect of 
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| 
resemblance is picturesque while it is true; his colouring lively nnd | powerfu', though varied." Mr, Ward is still comparatively young; he | 
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forth: already he ranks, universally, among the best historical painters | of Europe, and this mark of distinction is only what he is entitled to. | 


























THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENT 
RIGHT. 


TALDOT «. LAROCHE. 





in the only way by which it could be satisfac 
torily determined—the verdict ofan English jury. 
As case involves _— important considera- 
tions, and is one which will be appealed to as a 
precedent hereafter, we are desirous of giving 
an oxact account of the positions sought to be 
sustained by the plaintiff and defendant reapect- 
ively—of recording the admirable summing up 
of Lord Chief Justice Jervis, and the verdict of 
the special jury. 

On a former occasion (Art-Journal 1854, pp. 
236-8) we were at considernble trouble to show, 
by careful reference, the dates, as established by 
publication, of the discovery or introduction of 
the various improvements which have been from 
time to time introduced in the phic 
Art. It is not a little satisfactory to foel that 
tho decision of the ArtJourwal bas been now in 


eve confirmed by the decision which 
reve hey tem iver. aaa 


Sir Frederick Thesiger—who, with Mr. Grove 
and Mr, Field, apes for Mr. Talbot—oponed 
speech, in which he rapidly 
traced the progress of pho! hic diacovery, 
from Wedgwood and Davy in 1402, to the first 
publication of Mr, Talbot's procera In man 
of the scientific statements made by Sir Frederi 
Theeiger there was much want of accuracy, 
and it was evident that many of the manipu- 
latory details were very imporfectly understood. 
Mr. Fox Talbot's claims, under the specifi- 
cation of his patent of the Sth February, 
1841, were stated to be as follows, by 

ir F. Thesiger:—-“In order that they, 
the jury, “might understand — the 
nature of the claim which Mr. Talbot made 
as discoverer, it would be necessary for him to 
refer to the specification which they were aware 
taiaing b pots bs order Gish Soe publi might 

a t, in er 2 ic might 
be aware of what waa the invasion oa. 
He did not lay claim to renderi paper 
sensitive to light, for that had been done before, 
and made public by him: but he did claim the 
making of prepared paper extremely sensitive to 
light. He also claimed the operation by which 
invisible imagee lurking on the were 
detected, and brought out and rendered visible, 
a the practical Sea might be tckes was that 

0 ‘ic portraits might be taken on re 
Ly what unall then was fect] ipoainia, 
fixing them with bromide of potassium, was also 
port of bis claim .... Mr. Talbot thus summed 
up his claims, as frat, the omployment of gnilic 
acid, or tincture of to rende 


counsel then described the collodion process, 
and strongly contended that the collodion (gun- 
cotton dissolved in ether) was but a substitute 


the dovelopi nt in this 
samme as ous which Mr. t claims, in 
bina’ with nitrate of silver, as hia liquid 
for eroking the dormant imagen “ lic 
acid, when used,” said the patentee in his exami- 
nation, “was the mme as gailic acid, but was 
more rapid in action.” These etatementa were 
supported mainly by the testimony of the 
patentee himself, and to a great extent the 
eridence of Professor Brando and Dr. Miller, 
eitsye sr aisles promeas wai Sen “e's 
or col m processes was due a 
compound of lodide of silver with excess of 
=— of Loring Dr. — we it 
as opinion yrogallic i from 
gallic wad only in being a little stronger: but, 
on crose-examination by Mr, Serjeant Byles, he 
admitted that he had published a statement to 
the effect that it was anew acid, Mr. Medlock, 
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Mr. Crookes, Mr. Maskelyne, Mr. Claudet, and 
Mr. Collins woro the principal evidences, in 
, for the plaintiff. 


The 
Sorjeant Byles, Mr, Willes, and Mr. Hannen. 
Mr. Serjeant Byles in his opening nddresa to the 
jury, showed how little of the calotype proceas 


was really due to Mr. Talbot; and in erence | 


to the discoveries of Mr. Reade—to which we 
have particularity alluded in the already 
referred to—he eid ;—“ He would tell them, 
the jury, what Mr. Reade did: he exposed his 
images to light; he put them sometimes into a 
camera, and sometimes under a solar microscope, 
and as the lmage was developing, he washed it 
with a solution of tincture of galle, and the conse- 

ence was that the images were fully —— 

‘@ would produce before them the result of these 
labours, and, among other things, the original 
aang OF 9 Ses, gael Eve eee Bases 
size, an object which had been in the posession 
of a learned friend of theira, Mr. Pollock, until 
recently, rr re mT thas —_ = 
on an veloped by tincture of galla. He 
beady show them that the result of these 
experiments was produced nt a soirée of the 
Marquis of Northampton’s in 1839, and the 
specimens were exhibited at the Royal Society. 
Afterwards, the process waa communicated to a 
gentleman (Mr. Brayley), who delivered a lecture 
upon the subject at the London Institution, and 
herein at Walthametow." With reference 
to the collodion process, it was contended that 
collodion wns not substitute for paper, but was 
an — element in the process. The 
learned serjeant then proceeded to show how 
Mr. Fox Talbot had impeded the progress of 
photography, by the unwarrantable manner in 
which he asserted his patent rights, and that too 
over many things which it was evident 7 the 
patent laws he pouwsemed no claim to. reat 
stress had been Isid upon Mr. Fox Talbot's libe- 
rality in giving up bis claims to the taking of 
landscapes by photography, he being at the same 
time well aware that everyone was doing it, and 
that his ae — usclens. = reserved 
to Limeelf, therefore,the practising of portraiture 
for eale, ae being indeed the only portion of his 
patent which was likely to prove commercial 
valuable. As far as portraiture was concern 
the calotype was valueless; but the collodion 
a 80 alimirably ig bya 
superseding the daguerrestyye. ho Reve: 

Mr. Rende was examined, eal fully explained the 
processes which be employed in 1939, involving 
tho use of gallic acid and of iodide of silver. 
Mr. Brayley proved the fact of publication in 
the delivery of a lecture by himeolf, and the 
exhibition of specimens. Further facta of 

ication were confirmed by Mr. Andrew Ross 

Mr. Robert Hunt gave it as his opinion that 
so far from collodion being # substitute for 
paper, it was an essential agent in producing the 
sensibility of the compound. As the t of 
his experiments, he believed that some peculiar 
compound of nitrogen and carbon was the cause 
of the remarkable senatbility. This witness aleo 
stated that he had de: dormant lmages 
by the use of corrosive su te in 1840, an 
account of his experiments being poblinhed in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Alphonse Normandy, Mr. Charles Heish, 
Mr. T. Tuylor, and Dr. Stenhouse were next 
—— = gee ged — the gallic 

rogallic aci en pointing out 
“a markable ta of doniel” and 


stating that p; lic acid was a misnomer, os 
it waa no at all; that the two no more 
resembled each other than sugar resembled 


vinegar. 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Redmond were examined 
as to a — of the weer pa 
process. Mr. Serjeant Byles having eur up 
the evidence which had given on the 
of the defendant, and Sir Frederick 
having addressed the jury on the ‘whole caso, 
the Chief Justice summed up, This most lucid 
exposition of an involved case wo give entire, 
since it shows exactly how the ae 
a stand in their relations to Mr. 





bit mylar 8 choy ret by the 
verbatim copy ie i the 
Chief Justice to the jury: its importance justifies 
our printing it in extenso, 

Chief Justice Jervis: Gentlemen of the J ppm 
make no apology to you for the length of this 
inquiry, because it is one of great interest, and, ns 
you will no doubt have felt thre t the whale 
[ of the investigation, is one of infinite importance 

to the jes converned. There is no doubt that 
| to gen in the position of Mr. Talbot and 
Mr. Reade, two gentlemen of great lea: and 
| eminent science, it is of importance that it should 
be asecrtained who was the inventor: or whether, 
in fact, as may well be consistently even with the 
plaintiffs one, both may have been, unawares to 
the other, the inventors of this process, It is of 
extreme importance that each of should have 
it known to the world, in reference to a discovery 
of this nature, who is the inventor, In addition te 
chat, it is a —— of Page eg 
int ef view: for no doubt, ci 
reason of the ien rovements in the art, or etaerate, 
the practice of taki rtraite by this system has 
become so extensive, t if he were entitled by 
your vordict to say that the eollodion process is an 
infringement of his process, and cannot be practived 
without his license, no doubt it becomes a very 
valuable, a most valuable, patent in his hands, am 
anybody who takes a portrait by colledion would be 
obliged to take a license from him, and my him a 
remuneration commensurate with the advanta 
—, > a ees, likewise, gle 
trade. Sir F, Thesiger, properly, e 
ne complaint of the way which the case ia 
defended. Numbers of persons have embarked in 
this practice, adopting the collodion system: and, 
if that is a violation of Mr, Talbot's system, although 
they may go on obtaining licences, and paying hum 
some reward for that indulgence, cannot 
without his prectise Leng! oy It is of 
still further importance, though must not 
enter a8 an clement into your consideration: in 
one sense it is true that when matters are patented 
it does not stop the of invention,—it fre- 
quently accelerates it,—but if it is open to all the 
world, as the defendant contends, to practice the 
art, further experiments and further results may be 
obtained more rapidly, possibly, than if the matter 
be protected by patent. It is, therefore, in every 
point of view a case Cal pencae 7 aaforenpacce the 
parties, and happily, as a re’ for your exertions, 
of t interest to you. 
though necessurily, from the form of the 
proceedings, there are various pleas and objections 
presented by the defendant, there are substantially 
now but two questions in 


cnse. 

Mr. Talbot substantially alleges that he obtained 
letters patent for his invention, which I will 
endeavour to explain presently, and that the 
defendant has infringed that “invention. The 
defendant in substance says,—‘* You, Mr. Talbot, 
were not the first and trae inventor of the subject- 
matter of the patent in entirety,” that is the elfect 
of the plea, “and if you were, the course which I 
have pursued is no infringement of that patent,” 

That presents two questions that have been very 
properly discussed, and certainly I cannot agree 
with the learned counsel, in any way inadequately 
discussed before you, but in every possible view. 

Now all the parties agree that, whether I am 
right or = in = —- I put upon it, 
it is my duty to tell you ¢ printed paper 
before me what the pr in the patent is; and for 
the pui of the day, and for the purpose of the 
da: y, (becumse it may present many very 
diffieult questions), I have decided that the spcei- 
fication is good in all respects, and shall present to 
you what I consider to be the meaning of the claim, 
subject to these reservations, 

seems that early in the year 1802, Mr, Wedg- 
wood and Sir Hum ———— 
enquiry, and had ascertained that paper could be 
male sensitive, «0 a4 to recelve impressions from 
light, but had not been able to develope or fix the 
images, so that in truth it was but the mere 
commencement ef the «ent which others, and 
portionlasly Mr. Talbot, have saccesfully pursued. 

r. Talbot, a gentleman of t seionee, applied 
his mind to the subject, and having made man 
— ue before the aent, — i 4 
to the world, in to t ral Society, 
result of his favestigations. In that there ‘may 
have been the discovery, or the commencement of 
the discovery, of these procecdi but that is not 
what be claims. If he diso ils preeem, oF 
bee epee the —— of it, - i i = 
it to is, 0 Purposes ie paten 
no more a discoverer than Iam. He cannot be the 


first and true inventor, because, having told the 
world what he knew, there is an end of his claim 
upon the indulgence of the public. 


A patent, if 








it is, if you will me the price of that discov 
ah the mononay ad nage age? ge vay 
—fnnd a the ec of the monopoly the pablic 
the t use of the invent ces tha teres 
of the inventor, and at the end of fourteen your 
the en it ra qualification = 


or 

perfect yore of Fil he knows at 
that moment, that the public may use it at the end 
of that time; but on moust be a secret which 
nabedy knows to the subject of the patent. 

T an «obey. I shall ex what I 
Tibeskt hoken Rt, Bet ap I will come to that presently. 
It must be not of a principle. A man cannot say— 
“T will obtain « mt for the application of 
ateam ;"" it mast some means or manner of 


: that is, some administrative mode of 
Ure ob it, “Tailhutration not Goat, if my learned 
sabe hay uy ga 
= —_f rom for 
perteia We ma —— a mt for 
way that he describes 


bat a principle, as a principle, cannot be the subject 


a ie these few Langeee? Hymne ions, which are 
farniliar to — ay he Ser poset to ito expla, 


far ns I can in 
in wi tiie I pint I am afraid I 
do not understand it, because there are many vhews 
which have oceurred to me in considering it which 
have cscaped my learned brother and the other 
parties, and I an not think, thereforu, that I en- 
y understand the subject ; but I will endeavour, 
as far aa I can, to ascertain whether I do. Mr. 
Talbot, = Applied his mind to the subject, has 
ext other things, a sensitive paper, 


He calls it's it's taper seareely tive ;"" we will 
call it n partially ee 

Now in his patent bs denerthos that, bat 
he does not eli ~~ Eoies divided his Mj geo 
and his claim into iphs, *, he eaye, Gut the 
came as if he had said; “1 take an ounce — 
salts’") he tnkes o pet ly paper, which 
is well known to alt the id he a pesparee hat 
paper, which is n will soe, whe 


come to 


Whether you put the fale of 
mi, or the aires of ag ti, it —_ - 


puts tho two, one # wy the cher, @ vain 
Rpon the paper, whieh he does not claim ns part of 


his patent, on iodide of silver. THe has a paper, 
therefore, which he Heke any one iu the workl may 
make, which he does not claim, with iodide of 


silver. Now he begins and starts hia claim, He 
La —*T want to render this ar sap ot ney, 
being 4 , is scarcely sensitiv 
want to mabe teat 1 cond cuaive and er 
sensitive, and I do it in this wa 5 ako nae 
nitrate of silver, and dissolve j it adding 
T call that A, for the of penn taecong Tas 
nothing with that for moment, I take gallic 
acid and dissolve that, Teall that B. I keep these 
different elements te. Lam now going to 
make my picture. take a ploce of the paper, 
which any one may make, that is the scarcely or 
——_ sensitive par, which any one who 
make. .S = oe it, Ved I mix A 
par pe and I wash the sensitive paper with 
aod B :—that makes the we paper highhy st highly sensitive, 
I put it into the camora and with 


a 
light there is an apparen' “put if 
i Boe not esa with a strong ye light ate ‘ 


green I prefer ~ a phates 
Tin ts hal a Bighly Maing light) there is, I have 
ee, an aan ' image, - vt nvisible 
image I can produce Wy again wash 
paper, rendered high! ivan with 
of silver. That juces it," mm, he =" my 
fix it.” = Brie of plata, en *T fix 
it with a bromide of 
Mist ak a question psa -ey 


not been 
aaked. He mys, “Ife it with 


eet potassium, 





strongly, so that it bs dark, the other places are 
light, and it produces what I call a negutive, in 
fact it laa reverse.” He says Lae obviously get a 
positive by eu ition of the negative upon the 
pesitive, putting a beard below a glass above 
to let fens ¢2 pass through, screwing them tight 

letting them ie Fo. Me says in effect 
bes “That may be got upon simply paper or my 

nd paper, ly sensitive; or it may be got 

eoenan it does net matter how long it takes) upon 
photographic paper which I of in my pro- 
coodings at the Royal Society, beeause you may 
take ns fing Sl ey please and t has a better tint. 

© way in which he gets his positives 
ha his nogatives, He then goes on fatuer te to 
eae nine’: 1 ex; ¢ to the light 
then uiting “the paper pate thus tiackened 
and be sd again into 


the camera, he can get a 
positive picture; but the ive pictures are not 
now in discussion, and fore you need mot 
trouble ives with that. In his claim, he sys 
“I do not claim iodide of potassium, I am aware 
that the use of iodide of potassium for coeaining 
fer phs has been recommended by others an 

erofore I * not claim it.” He is obliged to say 
See it has been used hy 


pH hay ar with me that the 
halon foe myn, “Ido not claim 
hen tds net Sim it ry itnelf, ut what I do claim 
pe - potassium ie used with gallo-nitrate 
of silver.” 
That is what be claims and then he gues on ts 
enunverate his 
Now many ne have drawn epocifications 


have been in B the hal habit of winding ap with what are 
ealled claims. I believe as a matter of drawing 
that practised draughtamen do not do it, —_ 
sone Coe: © ee and convenient to do it, 
but practised draughtsmen do not do it, and it is 
teed t Sls a Many A pg have 
a im wy 

them by the gare, and it is fr better, 2 aieer tee | as 
cust in Russell ¢. Ledeam, to let the court ascertain 
the true intendment of the specification; the speci- 
fleality of « claim hus often destroyed ‘the patent. 
This gentleman says, “I do not claim iodide of 
peeaen, T claim it in connection with gallo- 
nitrate of me But saying that be goes on to 
con pon his actual Ne rays, “I 
claim first pe employing ralic neld or tincture of 
~~ not alone, but “tim conjunction with a 
ution of silver to render paper, which hee 
received a previous preparation, more sensitive to 
fa action of light,” erefore what he elaime ie 
firet a mixed solution of gullic acid and nitrate of 


silver for a particular to make the 
more sensitive, He ly claims ** the mal 
visible photographic images upon and the 


strengthening such images when already faintly = 
imperfectly viable by washing them with ti 


which act upon those of the which 
been previously = packs geo by light, 
Now there is deal to be wtid upon thet 


part of the ‘claian no Lara g but for the purposes of 
the day I construe it to be this, “ I claim the use of 
gallo-nitrate or other liquids for the of de- 
veloping latent images or strengthening Them when 
apparent.”” If itisthat fhe elnimsatl 


they are ya 
lig t is claiming something like a princi 
ae tent is bad; because a man fo py pt 


to say “1 claim everything which will do it and I 
leave you to speculate upon what will do it.” He 
is bound to state what will do it, and therefore the 
only way to make this o tlaim ix to any, “I 
claim, =o the making visible hotographic 


images ce ee ted ening such 
Tein or bp are visible 
them wi liquids herein beforemen- 


Fg Ee the purposes of the day sll ald that 
to tote Ne the claim, treating it aa we are bound to do, 
with reasonable indulgence, because although men 
of scicnee must oxplain what men of science under- 
stand, they are not hee ot the strictest — 
the day in that way, “ with the liquids Bind ae Be 
mentioned, gallo-nitrate of silver or something 

Then the third claim is “* the obtaining portraits 

from the life phic means upon 
that trap in general the obtaining of 
ographic me: and if that is the 
at for the purposes of the day, I 
po Poe 7 to mean “the obtainin, ita by the 
rection 9 unless {put iin dhat ayy thats | se 
aay the process 
The fourth ¢ 


y of ex) it for the 
equivalent to it." 
That is, an Bef ang = a claim, T am afraid, a = aeall 
a in hy Tam afr i 1 turn out te be a 
Spr 
claim is, ‘the employing bromide of 
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— | that negative beeause where it should be | potassd other soluble bromide for fixing 
fr yg o will tel as public, what lightthe oom has acted and the silver is deposited the i — vabtained,!” 7 


The plaintii does not complain of ithe fixing with 
by | hy; of of soda, but he says:—*I fix with 
a jum or some o pela bro- 
the question I want to ask is this, is 
1 «0 a trem 
bxpom wae ite of bromide ? 
redevick Thesiger ; Certainly it ie not. 


Chief Justice Joreia > 1 ought to have that on my 
notes, uae it is not alroady explained upon the 
evidence. Then the fixture as claimed is not dis- 


e or in mate 5 je insti mot nd 
tus di thi if dows 
“you have teed my ‘plan izing and the de- 
fendant docs mot say that fixing is old, 
therefore you may dinias page! exeept in paming 
when we come to enter into the histury of 


ms 7s the first question which Rts will have to 
consider upon this matter is, whether Mr. Reade 
before the year 1541—the exact date is 8th Pebruary 
IS4L—diseovered and put into prictioe , Or any 
rt of this invention, Decause it is not necessary 
for the defendant in onder to succeed in gore be the 
patent that he should prove that Mr. Reade made 
nore sensitive—(becouse the firet part is excluded 
from this question)—made more sensitive a pre= 
enls sensitive i og and fixed and developed. 
If be made sensitive, and that waa a well-known 
thing before, when ‘Ur. Talbot came to claim the 
whole invention, claiming tho process to make 
more sensitive, he ought to have said, as he has 
said in the other part of his specitieation, “with 
reference to iodide of an that ls well-known,” 
because the rule of patent law is this—A man 
who specilica must any Pyhat ia new, and what i - 
old, with this exeeption: that when he 
combination of old ps ae and takes his patent for 
the combination of o uu can $0 
understand it upon the tion, is suffi- 
ciently defined. But if he soeiunen toby, “Thave 
a new rystem,” and as (Port of it takes an old 
system without pay BRL pu that which IT am 
usin part of well understood 
a known,” that avoids ay patent. That is well 
welled he must say either — or ——- 
what is new and what is ald. eee 
case ie pot a matter which foes to much length; it 
depends, so fur as Mr. Tulbot's cae be concerned, 
upon the specification, and so far as the defendant's 
cuse is concerned aa to the novelty, jg - 
evidence of Mr. Rende om Mr. Bayley ae 
word or two from Mr. Rows. Tho tate 
the patent plan of Mr. Talbot is this take a 
which has upon it iodide of silver, I do not 
aim it, but it ie "the tiret step in my patent, I 
compound a liquid which I call ‘nitrate of silver 
—made of nitrate of aor imalved with acetic 
acid, and gullic acid dissolved in water. I call 
jo-nitrate of silver. The paper I so take 
ape so Sat, that is, my ey of silver and 
ie acid, an re gut upen the 
whick Ido not ¢laim by the patent, an ran iodide ol of 
silver, beenuse there is nitrate of silver and iodine 
there. I strengthen that by putti ee nitrate 
of silver in combination with gal The 
developing is still with the gallo-nitrate oat ‘silver, 
that is guilie acid and nitrate of silver. 

That is what Mr. Talbot has pot. Now what is 
My, Reado's plan? ‘Two questions will occur upon 
Mr, Reade's part of the case upon his svidanon. 
First is his plan substantially, not in the whole 
hut substantially and in material parts of it, the 
eo ge be nian ee oe aie w not 

x a8 t promulgated an 3 
Because the mere experiment of the man of science 
in his laborntory, locked up us his seoret, which ia 
known to no one is not public, cam not disentitle 
the patentee from having 8 paxens who makes the 
discovery himself. title the patentee from 
his patent it must be 8 previous knowledge known 
or leclosed to the ither by the act “ae a of 
it, or by — or disclosure, fo 
public or some of the public are made Baath | 
with it. Telling one person, tim emery gl person 
ss it, big = ve do; there must be that general 

h makes the matter rooney 

Vir of all then, isthe of Mr. le 

the same aa the plan or = the Lag 
Talbot? Mr. Reade had two be hai 

number of plans, but he ultimately Pyrtected rol 

- ae hid made many experimenta, I do mot go 


oes 


through the varius steps sfler be han @ lained ity 
bot they substantially resulted in two plans which 
mg more in detail. Now then he gave them 


r. Brayley in his letter, on which without the 
stighhtose ale spirageMment to Mr. Reade I must make 
an observation before I conclude this es of the 
ee. Hoe save, “Thad two plans—one was 

I took chloride of silver and infusion of galls, that 


ix © pattie acid.” Is that the same? Is that the 
a No, 2 of Mr, Talbot? Procens 
No. Lis which he says he dees not claim—the 


iodised paper. Process No. 2 is the mixture of 
































nitrate of silver dissolved with acetic acid mixed 
with gallic acid and washed upon the paper to make 
it highly sensitive. I call that — No.2 Is 
thiv plan of chloride of silwer and infusion of galls 
the sane na proces No. 2? Tasked Dr. Normandy 
the question whether chioride of silver is the ane 
aa nitrate of silver, and he «ys they are eotirely 
different. Therefore I think we may dismiss from 
the ense that the mixture of chloride of silver and 
gallic acid in process No. 1 is not the same 
ielommtheally, 

There is the use of gnilie arid, but gullie acid in 
combination with something ele. There ix this 
important cistinetion between thie first plan of 
Mr. Heade, and the planof Mr. Talbot. Afr. Talbot 
applies hia process No, 2, that is his gatlo-nitente, 
woshing itupon n piece of paper previously prepares! 
wad having upon it jodide of potusinm, which by 
u seotd waahing inerewm the intensity of the 
todide of sitver, In Mr. Reade’s first plan, there is 
no kewline at all; amd therefore although gallic acid 
was used, and powihly was the commencement of 
his farther procenmlings, T think his first plan ean 
neareely (it ia a question for vot) be mid to he the 
came, subetantially the same, or the foundation of 
the «ame, ax Mr. Talbot's first proces after he takes 
the tudiss? paper. 

Then the second plan is very different. If 
Mr. Kenge is now epenking necurntely in IRM of 
what he discovered of put in pructice in 1899, 
although he was oot aware that there waa ao latent 
image, amd unknowingly and wawltting!y devebaped 
it, without knowing it, by his constant wetting, be 
did in truth, if he i« correct, parsne almost iden 
tically the same plain. You will judge of that 
He got a glared cand that had earbennte of lead 
upon it, washed that with acetic acid—that ia, 
introductory matter, 

Now we come to the ebatance, He donated it 
upon iodide of potussium: that impregnated it 
with iodine; he washed it with nitrate of silver, 
and that gave the fodide of silver, He washed 
that with infusien of guile, that gure the in- 
tensity, and then he expoerd it to light by 
saperpesition. Et is true we are not now upon 
hia developing a latent image, bet the question is, 
whether in that experiment, No. 2 be did jet 
what I call the process No. 2 of Mr. Tulbet, riz., 
the aame thing in substance ax gallo-nitrate of 
silver: that ia, gallic acid and nitrate of silver 
acting upon a previous preparation of paper, or 
cumethisig which was iodeed. that ia tho BM; the 
enrd ix jodised, it is washed with nitrite of silver, 
it is washed with gallic acid, It makes no difference 
whether you wih with one and then waah with 
the other, except upon the intensity of the applica 
tien: he must mix the two, As Sir Frederick 
Thesizer mid by the collodion process, if you wash 
one upen the other you imprrgunte one into the 
other, the porous substance, Was that the proves 
that wos used by Mr. Reahe in 1830—net for the 
parse of developing, but for the purpose of 
Preparing the puper fo receive the sa-pieture + 

Phat had he got? What hus Mr. Talbot got on 
hie payer, whieh he calls erlotype paper, which 
receives the impresion? Nitmite of sileor, iodide 
ef potassiom, and allie arid, What hod Mr. 
Keade upon his cant? Nitrate of silver, iedide of 
wtowinn, and gullie med, That will mot alter 
it. But mere than that, he has carbonate of lend, 
which be washes with neetic actl, That will not 
alter the question, it is only a fuether coonbinntion. 
He wees all theas, Tt besenes therefore of extrene 
importance to know, frst of all whether Mr. Reade 
speaks correctly, mow im IRS4, of what he did or 
knew of the state of hls knowledge in 1639, 

First of all to aserrtuin Ciecause that will not 
atall decide the question) whether he had diseoversd 
it in hia own tod. Sir Frederic Thesiger sys, 
with perfect truth, and that boars upon both peints, 
he dirt ef all applying it to thie part of the ex 
If that was the state of Mr. Meade'’s discovery in 
1839, he undoubtedly did not communicate that to 
Mr. Bray ley. tcaus, whe he writes to Mr, 
Beayley in 1839, and when you would suppose he 
was describing what be had discovered, he sape— 
“1 need not enter into the details,” but gives a 

enerul outline, When he writes to Me, Hrayloy 
+ thom not deaeribe the whole of thees matters: he 
deeribes some of thom, and very important ones. 
He says in his letter “it would be todinws,”” and a0 
on, Then he gives hia first plan. “Far planta, 
prints, &e., that the ground may retain the precise 
tint which ie recelwed at tint, 1 use, Hot Conan 
paper, but curd-board”’—this is the very ane— 
*‘contod with white-lead, and highly glazed. This 
eorface is washed with o menk solution of nitrate 
of silver, comasting of from two to four grins in 
one drachm of distilled water. The card ie dried 
before the fire, and the design, after being procured 
in the ordinary way, is fixed by immersing the 
card for a fow minutes In an ounce of distilled 
water contuining from ten to twenty graina of 
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hytrindate of hb. This is not remarkabl 
hg herefore om iio ound, aa he ate 
it to Mr. Brayley, which he hus glared with the 
carbonate of kad, he aca nitrate of ailver, but he 
dies not ase iodide of potassium. 

Mr, Serjeant Ryice > You ho dove, my lord; it ix 
proved that ledide of potasiam anil hydriedste of 
Potash are precively the aume thing. 

Chief Justice Jereis: You are right, brother. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger > As a fixnture. 

Chief Justice Jervia: T am still right: he does 
mot use it for the parpose of making the paper 
sensitive, as he demribes it to Mr. Brmyley. at 
floes net cmelude the matter; he does not nee it 
for the purpose of making the paper synsitire, nnd 
Tam new upon the sensitive part of the case only, 
because it ta plakn that the developing, as he anys 
with truth, ix entirely owing to Mr. Talbot's dis- 
covery. I will come to that immediately: Tam 
now upem the first part of the patent process, the 
making more sensitive. Ho says in his evidenou— 
“to make more sensitive T gas todide of potnaaliuin, 
nitrate of silver, and gnllie acid” In his letter to 
Mr, Beayley lie saya—" to make it more sensitive I 
nse nitrate of silver upon u glased card, with cur- 
bonate of lead, and I fix with iodide of potassium." 
He omita the callie acid there altogether, he omits 
the iodide of potnasiuen as nn element used for the 
ae of waking it more sensitive; obtaining in 
fect, before it ie put inte the camera, or in euper- 
position, the indide of silver, he gors em to the next 
room, “The mere important proses, and one, 
probably, different from any hitherto employed, 
consists in washing good writing-paper with a 
strong solution ef nitrate of Alver, containime not 
fess than cight grains to every drachm of distilled 
water, The paper thus prepared ja placed in the 
dare, and allowed to dry gradually: when perfectly 
dry, and just before it is used, T wash it with an 
infiaehon of gatle, prepared aeoonding to the phar. 
macopria.”” That is, with gullie acid. Therefore, 
in 1889 he does say—*T do ase nitrate of silvor 
andl gallie woid."* in fact, I de not eappees f am 
at all preiudging the case by mying he uses what 
may be called gallo-nitrate of silver; bat then he 
uses that upon a surface which has not got pre~ 
viewsly opom it an icdine, so that there is not 
the ioilide of silver: and thet will raise another 
most important legal question, whether, in 
the we of «a known element for the purpose 
of making sensitive, the application of a known 
artic: which makes it mose sensitive ought 
not to be an described in the patent, became Mr. 
Talhot ases, in truth, what Mr. Iteade evidently in 
1839 uesl—palle-nitrate of silver—becuuan it is 
nitrate of silver = nead ; _ ne = it 
upon 2 pa eviously prepared with iodine which 
sen an edd of diver cand that could not be in 
Mr. Rewie’s rae, because there mu no iodine 
meaent, Then he gers on in the letter to ray that 
he fixes it with hyposalphite of woda, which ie the 
wuy that the defendant fixes it. Thero is therefore 
no question gpon the letter that Mr, Reade did use, 
for the purpow of making sensitive, nitrate of silver 
and walle acid in combination, because they were 
equally epread wpon the paper, and would # mix 
in the pores, But he used it oo an anpreriously 
prepares oy ers Talbot uses it upon a prepared 
papery with indide of potassinm. 

fhe consequence is, that in Mr. Talbet’s plun 
you form un jodide of silver; in Mr. Rewde's plan 
you enmnot form that, heraune there is no iodine 
prevent, and it is made more sonsitive by gullic 
ncid aml nitrate of silver, Therefore, if this ia a 
Simple clains, as it may sihiy be read hereafter 
in court, te the use of enllenitrate of alver, as the 
micans of tanking sensitive, it la the same as Mr. 
Reade did in 1819, 

Sir Froderic Thesiger reads it thus: Te ia not 
simply that, but it ts the use of that upon an 
jodisel pepor which produces the further effet of 
iodide of silver. But this is in the letter, ‘This 
makes aut bevend the possibility of doutt that in 
1899 Mr. Tendo did use, he did know of, the appli- 
cation of nitrate of silver in combination with 
gullie acid, If his evidence ia correct now, in 
addition ta that he uerd iedide of potaseiani, 
hoewnso bo sove—“ T took a cord glazed with care 
honate of lead,—I washed it with acetic acid,—I 
fleated that in a bath of iodide poll nage —I 

Re 





waahed that with nitrate of silver and guliie acid, 
So that, if his evidence bs correct now, he avtaally 
usc the provionaly prepared paper with iodine 
wpen it, aud the application of nitrate af silver 
with gallic arid upon u paper saturated with indine 
would produce the iodide of silver, ond weuld be 
very like the jodised paper further improved by the 
iodide af silver. 

The question Gherefore first of all ia whether 
withemt the slightest disparmgement of Mr. Hewde, 
a gentleman of great eclenov, talent, and infor- 
mation, whose mind is devoted to this subject, he 
may, mot unnaturally, have trod om imperceptibly 
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in the path of disovory without knowing the exact 
periods ut which he makes cach step; and Bir 
*roilerick Thesiger say« (and that is for you) 
that when Mr. Heade was communicnting it to 
Mr, Hrayley for his lecture at tho London Institu- 
tien, and subeequently at Walthamstow, he com- 
municated all that he then knew. Sir Frederick 
Thesiger docs not at all impoach the honour or 
integrity of Mr. Remle; he says the Boating in the 
bath of iodide of potwaium was a subaquent «te 
powlbly taken from the disoovery of Mr, Talbot, 
and mot known befere. There is the paper which 
speaks for iteolf; it is true Mr. Reade is wot to be 
eomnplaiowd of as intending to misrepreent. hat ie 
he correct in saying that before IRA he donated in 
a bath of jodide of potassinm? Tf he did, thon you 
have an iodised card exturated with gullie wid and 
nitrate of silver, and that used in 149; and when 
Mr, Talbot auvs— I claim that as a new inven- 
tien,” he is claiming what another persim teed. 
. Bevferwt Byles Wf your lordship will 
forgive me, [ think it ie alee proved that. Mr. Reade 
rmaumunicated this ta anette 6f the witnesses, 
Mr. Ross, 

Chief Justice Jervis: You did your part of 
rour doty with great talent, and assivted me 
amazingly, and I am sltogether indebted to you 
for the view F took of it; but I cannot put all the 
points at once, T am morn sim Wy apon the feet 
whether he used it. [have mid eo « doxen times, 
{ have no doubt I shall omit many things, 
Remind me of what T ds omit, but do not renind 
me of what I do not omit. 

Tt is already sutticiently dificult to understand 
the eubject, partioularly ax you and LT knew nothing 
at all about it. Tam cow (and { will endeavour to 
explain it) only npen the knewledgn of Mr. Reale, 
1 told you another point was coming afterwards, 
T am tpon hie knowledge, If he & correct in 
saying that he used thot, them it be plein he used 
that matter; the things which are in the prepared 
perper, the lodised paper, and the improved paper 
with the nitrate of silver, 

Again, Sir Frederick Thesiger very properly and 
strongly, and forcibly, says it is Likely that « men 
of sciener communienting to n man of science who 
hind no notion of making a profit by the disovery, 
who wat following it at the delight of hie Hfe, 
would be anxions to communicate to Mr. Ibayley 
everything that he knew at the tine. 

Now tay brother Byles save he communiented it 
to Mr. Rows, but he is mistaken. Tle told Mr, 
Hess he hind used gallie avid, but not that he head 
used gollo-nitrate of diver. I know I am right, 
Tam avery to say the case kept me awake all 
night—not that he luted used the iodide of potassium 
Wat it was gullic acid, the infusion of galls that 
hail boom need. ‘Phat is the discovery, that is the 
peint we have been tilkine about; Gut the erent 
question i this, if it is simply the use of that 
gallie acld ant nitrate of «lver which Mr. Reade 
know, that mises the question of Inw, and an 
important ope, whether the claim of the appli- 
cation of that to a paper which being iolbeed 
produces a diffrent effect isa gol or @ had mode 
of atating the patent, but if In addition to that 
Mr. Reade used and knew of the indidt of vers 
it will get rid of that question, beexuse then there 
is o partially sensitive paper with isdide of 
Pivten improved by nitrate of silver and gallic 
mead, 

But then that alone will not do. The mere 
knowledge of the art leeked in the beom of 
Mr. Heade, or addressed to Mr. Mos, in not euffi- 
elont te disentitle Mr. Talbot to his patent, and 
thengh he may have distributed among his friends 
thonsunis of sun-picturet, that will oot have the 
effect of disclosing the process; it arouses the eye, 
hat does mot instruct the mind, the picture fs 
pleasing to thase who have it, but how it is mnde is 
motoxplainad, You cannettake a pateat for a ann 
picture, you may take a pitent for the mode of 
touking it, aml it ts the mode of making it that 
must be disclosed to entitle the party to a prtent, 
This letter thom becomes important on the second 
port of the cue, and mest important to Mr, Reade 
assuming he is correct in hia dates, that he is 
correct. in his statement in other respects nobody 
theubts for a moment, Assuming that he ls correct 
in bis dates, and that before 1441 be used iodine 
(I dismiss the carbonate af lead and nectic acid) 
but indide of potassium, gullic weid, and nitrate o 
silver, assuming he wal those and kupt itto himself 
a8 a matter of experiment, that will not do to gives 
verdict for the defendant. Mr. Hrayley's lectures 
will not do alowo aa far ax the iodide tansium 
in conperned, berause Me. Benyloy anya, Tread the 
extracta from the letter at the London Institution 
aod at Walthametew, and of course T read what I 
found written in it,” and itummech as it contains no 
lodide of potassium at all he could not read it, and 
therefore Mr. Bruyley*e publication except it is 
useful to show that he published nitrate of silver 
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and gallic acid, comes to nothing, he did not publish 
nitrate of silver in combination with gallic acid on 
an kxdised paper; it may have been used, that be 
Mr. Reade tany have tol rye of it, but he does 
not say he did. If he told people of the plan it 
may be sudicient to disentitle the plaintiif to a 


verdict. The publication by Mr. Dyayley will not | 


be sufficient unless ultimately the court shall be 
ef opinion {and that is more a question of law than 
of ‘fect that the application af gallo-nitrnte of 
silver when claimed in the specification as applied 
ton previogsly prepared paper ought to hare been 
led as being a known process when used 
without that previous preparation. If it ought to 
linee boon so guarded, it is in it was known 
beforv, publishl before, and the patent would be 
bad, bat if it aught not to be # guarded, and being 
in combination with iodine would be a new sat, 
then the communication hy Mr, Brayley did not 
publish the iodine at all, because he dla net know 
and Mr, Kewio does pot aay be ever aronnulgated 
to the world that he wend iodide a eum 
Therefore upon that when you cue to consider it 
tho queetion i+ not no diftieult. I think it highly 
pombte and probable that Mr. Reade’s account is 
irfeetly correct, that he did as he says he did, wee 
Todide of potassium, nitrate of silver, and gullic 
acid, but that he published it te the world I think 
is very doubtful. I think he may well satinfy 
himself that he was undoubtedly im the sume line 
of pursuit as Mr. Talbot, and though Mr. Talbot 
followed it up more successfully and diserered 
what Mr. Reade mys is a beautiful disovery 
(which I will come ‘to immediately) namely the 
existence of m latent image; yet that he was 
actually in the «ume roed, nay, unwittingly did the 
very maume thing : becaus he used chlaride of silver, 
he went on wetting with his gallic acid the paper 
until the image was developed, be did not know it 
was invisible, he thought it was the process of 
making it sensitive, But I think though it may 
be very probable be was using these finn, yet it 
is plain the only publication was Me. Drayley's 
ublication, and aa he did mot know that the com- 
Vination of the gallo-nitrute of silver with the 
iodide of potassium was important to be used with 
the previously iodised paper so us to make an iodide 
of silver, then there is no publication by him of 
Mr. Reade's plan, and you canaot say Mr, Talbot 
was not the first and truce inventor, though both 
may be inventors, bet mot the first and true 
inventor in the meaning of the patent taw, because 
there are many expressions in the patent law which 
ar’ inconsistent until explained; there may be two 
firet and true inventors, both may be running the 
rach at the eame time, the one may keep it noeret 
and the ether give it te the public, and the one 
who gives it ta the public and gets the patent will 
have the benetit of it. There ix thie further deela- 
ration of publiostion, namely, a declaration of 
My. Ross that gallic agid was used; that comes to 
the same thing, beeauae the mere use of gallic acid 
da mot clalimed, it is claimed in combination with 
the nitrate of silver, and my brother Byles cunnot 
blew het and old when he comes to the other part 
of the case, when the combination, is important to 
sxy be clnims it in combination; be cunnot ss 
because gallic acid was used at all that it ought to 
have been claimed a an old substance, it ie a gow 
substance ax uscd. A serew is an old thing, but 
when you claim a steam engine or a rotary engine 
you do not aay, “Be it understood that the escrow 
with which if is fastened is old,” you claim the 
eerow as part of the whole, it ia the arrangement, 
it ia the combination that is the subjert of the 
claim, Everything uniler the wun is old, bat when 
put together like the wonderful motes of muse 
which are few, they make innumerable ecombi- 
nations, I think gentlemen that is oll T have to 
tay to you upon the question of aovelty; it ie for 
you to my whether Mr. Meade before February 184] 
practised, firet of all I will say knew of the plan of 
inaking his paper sensitive by iodide of potassium, 
nitrate of silver and gallic ead. If he knew af it, 
and med it, and disclosed it, that will void the 
Patent, because the patent claims that of the 
invention whieh comets of acvern] things aa a 
new invention, amd even although It may be that 
the sume rule which Sir Frederick Thesiger upplied 
oa the one hand & applicable on the other, sp. 
Rene Mr. Reade tad tnade the preparation, and if 
r. Talbot had discovered that there was a Intent 
invisible image which he could develope, then he 
shoal have wxid—* Take Mr. Reade's plan of 
tanking the paper sensitive, put it in the comers, 
that makes an invisible image which I develope by 
my process,’ ‘That is the sume case: in this case 
the defendants bare improved upon the plan of 
Mr. Talbot, they cannot work it without his 
licence, se if Mr. Talbot bad diseotered there was 
a plas known originally by Mr. Reade, he should 
have mid=“ The mode ‘of making the paper 
sensitive is well known, I take that for the image, 
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and I develage it as a — is all I _ 
to say © the question of novelty, repeatin: a 
simple Ses osition, that if Mr. Reade knew of the 
use before Fe! ¥ 1841, of indide of an in 
combination with nitrate of silver and infusion of 
gulls, and meade that knowledge known to the 
world, Mr Tulbet is not the first and true inventor 
of that part of his patent, and therefore is not the 
first nnd true inventor of the whole, aad therefore 
the patent is void; if be knew it only in his own 
bosom, and did not publish it, that will not avoid 
the patent, 

We now come, if you please, to the second part 
of the question, which is of great omplexity, which 
deserves your most serious considerution, und which 
1 believe, herp ay’ T 2m afraid will raise and 
must mise not only before you questions of fact, but 
ultimately many qurations very difficult oon 
siderations of law may arise wpon it. I should 
simply aay, with reference to the firet point, J do 
net uwak you whether Mr. Reude knew, in 1499, and 
pablishod the uae of gullic acid and nitrate of 


j silver, becuse that waa lectured om upon two 


ecrasions frou that paper, we may tuke that for 
granted, and, therefure, any polnt which arises 
upon that we need not go into. I ask you the 
combined point, did be know of iodide o? potas- 
sium, amd nitrate of silver, and gullic acid? Did 
he publish those to the workl? If he kuew and 
published these Mr. Talbot is not the first and 
true inventor of that part, and therefore of none ; 
equally, if be knew and did not publich, Mr. 
Talhot be the Grst and trae inventor, if he did 
net know and did mot publish, then the same 
result will follow, 

Now, gentlemen, we come to the question of in- 
fringement, and fur thot pai we dismiss Mr. 
Rende’s plan altogether, and come to another 
question, Now upon the plea of mot guilty you 
will have the evidence, and I do not think when 
the thing is understood, that there is the least, or 
al any rate any great contruricty in the evidence, at 
least ns far os 1 understand it; I om ufraid 1 do not 
understand it upon that account. You will have to 
compare the specified plan and the collodion plan, 
forgive me for going aguin over the specitied plan, 
I will net trooble you new with the claims or any 
other mutter, he stys, “I take nn iodised paper, 
do ont claim it, that iodixed paper, however, is 
tande thus, nitrate of ellver dieelved in weetic acid, 
iodide of potasuium, each washed upon the paper, 
the paper is porous, it absorbs tha two and forms 
an iodide of xilver, it ia partially or scarcely sonsi- 
tive, I wish toe imcrense the intensity of the semai- 
bility, I eumpound what T call gallo-nitrate of 
vilver, I wos wrong in mying acetic acid in the 
first instance, gullic acid, mix them os I use them, 
wath over; the absorption taker place and by 
the intensity I presume of iodide of silver with 
exors of nitrate of silver the paper haa beoanw 
highly sensitive. I keep it in the dark, lt is 
dangerous to expose it to the light, I put it in 
the camers, the camera fa common to the whole 
world, any one may use it, there is an imrixible 
irange, T develope it by washing it with the eame 
sulutance, gallo-nitrate of silver I fix with chromide 

ium, you may fix as you please.” Now no 

doubt it isa wonderful discovery of Mr. Talbot's 
that there was a latent image, to wee the expression 
of the children in their play, Mr. Reade wns getting 
hot upon it. The same oourse or the same clue 
which did not lead Mr. Heade to it led Mr. Talbot 
toit. Mr. Reade dropped bis paper and there waa 
the image, he did not follow it up, Mr. Talbot did, 
he has the high merit of it, no doubt he is the dis- 
coverer of that great secret, that there was a Jatent 
image in the paper, invisible, undeveloped; bat that 
is no subject of a patent. He cannot way 1 have dis- 
covered tovisible images, and I patent avery mode 
of developing invisible images; ho may say, “1 fad 
: ix un invixible image end I patent a. B. c. b. 

and nF. a« the or a means of developing them,” and 
if be does that nobody can make ase of a. #. C.D. &. 
¥. or anything chemically equivalent to it, but if 
anybody has x, which is an entirely different thing, 
a different operation, the fet of Mr. Talbot having 
discovered the latent image will mot lock that 
up fran the world, it be a principle, it is not a 
means or manner of Tmanofarture or 3 e 
subject of a patent ia not the principle but the 
means ot manner of doing it, and therefore the 
imnge floating invisible of being invisible on the 
paper which Mr, Tulkeot discovered, which was the 
meane of driving him to a manner of exposition 
which may be the subject of a patent, that wonder- 
ful diacovery per a cannot the subject of a 
potent. That is what he disvovered, and he dis- 
covered that that being there and in fact developing 
iteclf by length of time, growing o4 it wore, the 
soul boing there, he found thot by cultivating it or 
wutering with Isis gulloenitrate be brought it out at 
ones or within a reasonable time. That ls his process, 


sensitive by the gallo-nitrate of silver, I develo 
by gallo-nitrate of ailver, 1 fix." Now what is 
eolledion? First of all let me see what happens in 
this imatter, Before the article which we will eall 
the calotype paper, which Mr. Talbot so calls, 
hefore the calotype paper is put into the camera, it 
has fodine, nitrate of silver, gallie acid. That 
is what the enlotype paper has got upon it. Iodine 
aml nitrate of silver, and todine and gallic seid 
aguin, two applications of nitrate, one of iodine, and 
ome of pallic acid ; that is toany, what be bas got ia 
iodine, nitrute of silver, and gallic weid, and in that 
state it ix put into the camera to recive the im- 
proudon, Now in whst etate is tho colledion put 
into the camera? The collodion is not put into the 
camera to receive the impression in this way. At 
the time the calotype popes is put inte the camera 
there is iodine, nitrate of ailver, gallie acid; when 
the collodion is put into the camera there is iodine, 
nitrate of silver, nothing else. Tam coming pre- 
sently to the preparation of collodion. Now apply 
thia state of things to the ease of * Not Guilty,” 
The fret paragraph in the specifiewtion says -— 
* Paper scarcely sensitive Ido not claim—anybody 
may make it; that iano partof the patont, What 
docs be use for that purpose ? Iodide of potassium, 
nitrate of silver. What is pat on the collodion the 
moipent Lt goes inte the camera? Toclide of potas- 
sium, nitrate of silver, mothing elee ; therefore, the 
callodion, if it is nothing more than the we 
vehlole—it has only got process A upon it, whieh ts 
no pert of the putent, at the time it tukes the 
picture. What ho mys is'—T do not claim the 
JMper with iodide of potassiam and nitrate of miner 
upon it; I renounce that to the world; anybody 
thay have it." Then, if aa I said, the use of the 
Juitent article upom cnlico instead of paper would 
infringe the patent the converse of thut would 
follow,—that the use of what la not claimed upon 
the collodion would mot make it an infringement 
any more than if used with paper, He says, you 
may use paper with iodide of potassium and nitrate 
of silver, because the paper is scarcely sensitive. 
Rut what ia the fact with regard to the eolludion ? 
It is highly sensitive. ‘Therefore, there must be 
something in the collodion which is an equivalent 
for the gallic acid; nobody knows what itis, The 
paper with the iodide of potussium is scarcely een- 
sitive; the collodion is highly sensitive ; they add 
nothing elee to it whatever; then that is moat im- 
portant. I thought I was wrong that is most 
tmpertant when you come to consider it with refer- 
enmee to the specitiention and the elaima: he says: 
—*I de not claim paper covered with iodine and 
nitrate of silver, you imay use peer covered in that 
wuy, or leather, ar wood, or collodion, or anything ; 
that ia not partof my claim; what Ido claim, isthe 
euvering the paper so prepared with gallo-nitrate af 
silver; that is, nitrate of silverin combination with 
gallic acid.” Ido mot at all any that ia decisive of 
this purt of the case. 1mm now upon the point of 
what is the state of the preparation when put into 
tho camera, The collordion is, in fict, eollodion pre- 
ured as paper is prepared under the first paragraph 
of this patent, which he anys is no part of his 
patent, raise covering with a seneal bale brush 
paper, the pores of which absorb nitrate of silver, 
und then covering it with iodide of potassium, the 
pores again absorbing the iodide, forming an iodide 
of silver, is just the aame as dissolving the iodide 
with the collodien, which is rendered necessary 
because there are no pores. You taust bring the 
common learning of chemistry to bear: dissolve the 
collodion, mixing \t, because there are mo pores to 
tuke it with the fodine, and then immersing it, so 
that it may sunk in @ bath ef nitrate of silver: 
gullle seid te not present at all. The first is this; 
the poper which he uses, which he dors not claim, 
has an iodide of silver, but ie scarcely sonsitive ; 
the colledion by the mime preparation is highly 
sensitive, anid is enough without more for obtaining 
the image, Now, a that part of the cuse, 
therefore, there ia the slightest contradiction 
in the world, in the evidence it ia plain; it 
ttands to rewon, men may argue, men may 
etate on matters of science what is their opinion 
one way or the other; the proof of the pusding 
im this cate Like others is in the cating, Paper 
with iodide of potamium and nitrite of silver 
is scarcely sensitive; collodion with lodile of potas- 
fiom and nitrate of silver ia highly sensitive; there 
must, therefore, be something in the colledion 
which does it, It cannot be a mere veldele; be- 
caued, if it were a mere vehicle like the paper, the 
result would be tho same, and os you only get a 
faint impression scarcely perceptible upon paper, so 
the result would be the same with collodion. 
There nsust be semething more; ther cannot ex- 
plain it, but that that must be so fa absolutely 
certain; something which is equivalent to the use 
ef gatlic acid whieh ia dieponted with: gallic acid 
in this stage of the promedings is not required. 


“ T take the prepared paper, 1 mnke if more intensely : You have, therefore, in the collodion exactly what 
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 epeet oe the paper, in the unpatented part of por rage eng oe it te — > is | because hd — by the deposit is in med, 4 
ification, ilty is infri ent. Now upon t we | speak ; iodide is forming too rapi lore the 
Then comes the second question, I think it is | must look at the evidence. I think there has been | light ia received; it does not do; but all that is 
almost plain, from the examination of the trans- | a misunderstanding upon that with reference to Mr. | upon the first —the the paper or the 
action for the of preparing the article | Thornthwaite ; I think his experiment, when unier- | article to receive the impression. We are now upon 
to receive the image the defendant pute it into the | stood and explained, is not inten to apply to | the second part of it, or what in the specification is 
camera minus the gallic acid, amd as the claim is | this part of eS it applies | the second claim, namely, the production, or the 
for employing gallie acid in conjunction with silver, | to the first part of the case to whic vo development of the invisible image. That ia dono 
and as no gallic acid is used, and no equivalent for | applying myself, namely, the absence of gullic acid | in the one case by the gallo-nitrute of silver, which 
gaillie acid is used, nothing tke it, it is entirely put | as a receptacle in the colledion, because he d is gallic acid with nitrate of silver dissolved in 
presee which sot pateate. rosy he would | ayy thin that paper prepared an calaion en | yropalie cd chemicaleqalvaten for gallate 
w not a paten' wou Ba that ee and oo! un ache valent for nil 
ve a perfect right; if there was no more than iodined washed . oolution of nitrate of silver Ho i T have looked over the evidence, and I do 
that,—! would be not guilty, as it seems to me, | without gallie acid produces no effect; paper | not find one witness who says it ix. I find witnesses 
but that is entirely with Submiden to your better | pre that is, todised paper and iodised collodion | who say this,—that the use of pyrogallie acid is the 
judgment. with nitrate of salver produces an effect on | sume in effet as gullic acid to develope; but then 
en, guts, in this collodion process the | the collodion but none om the paper, which shows | the claim is to the liquid, which is gallo-nitrate of 
fodised and bathed to form the | this, that Mr. Talbot is right in saying that his | dlver, The liquid, if it is gullio acid, is « bad 
iodide of silver, it is then put into the camera. | principle or his patent, his specification, to make | claim; it is o claim of “ the liquid hereinbefore 
‘That process is common, there is no complaint about | the sensitive, depends upon his combination | mentioned," or nothing. And, therefore, in an ex- 
that. If it stays long enough it receives a | of taibe acid and nitrate of silver, not to develope, | amination of all the evidence you must consider 
sensible image. Now comes the question, and an | that is not part of the experiment, but to make it this,—whether the use of py lio neid is a 
important one, Whether they have used the same | highly sensitive, and if that be of the essence, to | chemical equivalent for the use Lo-nitrate of 
means or a chemical equivalent to develope the | make it highly sensitive, there is nothing in it at | silver. That la what is claimed. Now, doe the 
invisible image? DBerause although they may be | all, it is no violation at that stage. erefore | nitrate of silver improve the operation? Ide not 
perfectly right and have been guilty*of no infringe- | really Mr. Thornthwaite’s ex nts, though Sir | know, and you do net know; we have not hoard. 
ment in having procured a cheaper, a better, more | Frederick Thesiger applied them to the other part | Gullle ackd will do it, per se, but is not claimed per 
transparent and readier means of getting a surface | of the case, in reality applied to that, se. Pyrogallic acid will do it better than anythin 
to receive the impression, being weap oe they have, Now, wrth reference to whether pyrogullic and | else, because it does it more rapidly, That is the 
avuiling themselves of the discovery that there was | gallic acids are chemical equivalents, it does not | question really, when you come to consider it as 
& latent impression, used tho same manner or | follow that they are because they are in shape dif- | presen by my brother Byle 
means, or some equivalent to deve it, then, in | ferent; that is, what chemists call in shape; their Mr, Serjeant Byles : No, it follows on your lord- 
point of law they have been Drie & an infringe- | cryatale are different ; sulphur crystallises in various — of the specification. 
ment. Now if I were to real elaim in this forms—other substances are known to do so; there- ‘icf Justice Jercix: I think I must dose. If 
at pg as a claim for aif liquids, it clearly would be | fore, as Dy. Normandy said, in fairness that should | Ido not do #0 according to my present, im or 
there is a proof of five liquids, taking them in | be stated; it makes nodifference ; it isno infallible | I must say the claim is too large; if the claim is 
combination, that will do it at present; five can do | test. ‘Their action with reagents is different: | for “the liquid hereinbefore mentioned,” it is 
it; gullo-nitrate of silver does it, that is the com- | various illustrations were given by Dr. Normandy. jo-nitrate of ailver, If it is for all liquide it ix 
pound gallic acid docs it slowly; pyrogallic acid | Their chemical composition is difforent. Professor , and there are many cases; for instance, there 
it rapidly ; proto-sulphate of irom does it satis» | Lichig, as one of the witnesses says, doubts whether | was the cement case in the Exchequer where there 
factorily, and proto-nitrate of iron docs it as well. | pyrogallic acid is an acid at all. Mr. Brande, Dr. | were various claims, the party claimed all stone to 
Therefore if we were to read “ liquids” a liquids Miter, ntlemen of high experience, ey it ia; but | make a certain cement, that waa held to be bad. 
generally, there being many unspecified liquids | reall does not prove the question,—that does | Therefore the rea] questions, as Tam obliged to leave 
which would son poe to ulate, the specifi- | not decide it; because, if lean find achemical equi- | them to you for the purpece of the day, narrowing 
cation would be bad and tho claim bad; but Iresd | valent, which in every other property in ita action | the evidence, if you like I will reud it over to you. 
it, to support the specification ruther than to defeat | is different, yet if it be an equivalent in chemistry | I sball not enlighten ag by doing so; my duty, I 
it, the liquid hereinbefore deseribed ” that is, | in regard to these matters, that would bea violation; | think is more dificult than that of reading the 
gallo-nitrate of silver, If you read it “‘gallie | but it is nota violation merely because it ba evidenee and throwing it at the heads of the jury. 
acid,” that opens the claim and makes it ; it | to produce the same result; beeause proto-sulphate | It is to endeavour if I can to state the questions, 
is “ the liquid hereinbefore deseribed,”* which is and proto-nitrate of irom produce the same result, | taking on myself the vepeneibiiity of the questions 
gallo-nitrute of silver or nothing. ‘To mnke the | if they had been used they would not be mid to be | of law. The questions I leave to you are _ 
specification good you must it “ wash it with | chemical equivalents. P lic acid produces the | firet of all upon the reap Did Mr. Reade know 
nitrate of silver.” Now eomes the question, | result instantancously. “You siw the experiment of | of the use of nitrate of silver with gallic acid, in 
w they do it? Mr. Talbot's plan, we are not to | Dr, Normandy to show the action of them, although | connexion with iodide of um? Knowing it 
consider what Mr, Talbot's plan is now, as Sir | he used it for another purpoee—to show the impos- | alone will not do; if he 
Frederick Thesiger says very properly they may Fe sibility of working the apesication with pyrogallic did he make that knowledge public 
on improving, you must not consider whether be | instead of gallic arid, which in truth wus likewise | and known? Uf he did, then you must say that Mr, 
now docs it with one thing or another, but you | the experiment of Mr. Crookes, which is complained | Talbot is not, for the purposes of the patent, the 
must consider what is tho specitied plan :—the | of by Sir Frederick Thesiger, which was to show | first and true inventor, because be claims the whole 
ified plan is gallo-nitrate of silver, that is, | the impossibility of working it with the specification | a3 mew; the first process of preparing the paper not 
nitrate of silver dissolved in acetic acid mixed with | as regards the fixing, Tho reason you cannot work | being new the whole would full; but a 
gallie acid, that ix the claim for developing the | it with thespeeificution is, because pyrogallic is in- | in the consideration of that a orget that the 
otimare. Mr. Laroche and those who practise | stantaneous in its operation, because the working | letter which Mr, Reade wrote to Mr. mreyuay ote 
the collodion principle use general pyrogallic | according to the cation would be this:—You | tains a portion only of it, and makes it clear that in 
acid or they may use proto-sulphate of fron or proto- | cannot mix nitrate of silver and pyrogallic acid | 1839 at lenst nitrate of silver and allio acid were 
nitrate of iron, We will say ic acid. Is | practically to wash it upon paper, use, before | known and published, without tho aie the 
that the same, or is it a chemical equivalent for | you ean wash it the ailver is deposited and it is all | question is, was it known with the iodine 
gullo-nitrate of silver? If it is the mame or known ; if you mix gullic acid, it is #0 idle, #o | lished to the world as the result of that knowledge? 
to be a chemical equivalent, he has no right to use Sithful in ite operation, that you can seize it, and } If it was, then Mr, Talbot will not be the first and 
it, it is an infringement; because no man has any | gather it while it is in combustion in the solution, | trae inventor. Then comes the second question 
more a right to use that which in chemistry isa | und wash with it: the precipitate does not take gen the plea of not guilty. Is the use of collodion 
7 





known equivalent, (and I any known because it will | place for along time, Dr. Normandy raid, when hb is a film of a preparation of gun cotton 
not do to apoeeiete waste’ ib is an equivalent or he went hore the day before y, be took two | steeped in nitric avid, with sulphuric acid, 
not), he has no right to use a known equivalent | glass tubes and mixed acid und nitrate of | to make it highly EO : excessive 


fraudulently for the purpose of getting rid of the | silver, and down it went; he mixed gallic acid and | presence of ing steeped in 
patent; aman has no right to use a crank for the | nitrate of silver und went to his lecturo, and when | cther; it is the use of collodion simply with 
—— of avoiding a patented eccentric, or a screw | he came back, three hours afterwards, it had not | nitrate of silver and iodide of potastium, which 
nnd a lever. There ure various mechanical equi- | deposited; therefore, though it may have the sme Mr. Tulbot in the tiret part of the specification says 
valents which would be analogous, and it is now | operation ultimately, it f slothful. Mr. Talbot | he doos not claim ax he uses it upon paper; is 
settled I believe after a difference of opinion, at | mys so; he dora not any so in words, but he says so ce mae oe tie wee of the purer ith nitrate 
lenst it is in the course of settlement, it is going to | in effect. He says, A nitrate of silver, and } silver, iodide of oa and gallic acid, 
another anda better place, the House of La that acetic acid, make #; do not mix them till you are | scid in the paper being part of the essence 
the use of chemical equivalents cannot be allowed | going to use them; | and when you use them it is | proceeding, the gallic acid being absent altogether 
in patents. sak cates 5 eriginelly was in, and | gallo-nitrate of silver. in the case of the collodion ? If ao, if that is not the 
tok a great intrest i it and plane yg Seer J cit peery Ho enya of copes, Sateen he male same, why then as fur as the preparation of the 
w 0 aul ¥ mm started the point. | ture will not good for a long . J 
Chemical pone beige i a necnts of palente: Chief Justice Jervis: No doubt that is the guilty, but that will mot decide the case. If the 
the case is Heath ©. Unwin, the majority of the | meaning of it, Iam now a = a He says, if | de pdant bas innocently, that is, innocently with 
judgea boing of opinion in the Exchequer Chamber | you mix them anid put them your cupboard, | reference to the patent law, discovered «developing 
that chemical equivalenta are the same aa the | or on your shelf, when you go to get your solution ban for the latent image, has he been guilty of a 
original article; the man who patented a carburet | to rub over the paper you will have something like | v 
of manganese, which you know is manganese and | black paint at bottom ; it will not do; mix it | which Mr. 
carbon made into carburet by extreme heat, a man | as you want it. Gnllic acid is elothful in its ¢ 
could not use carbon and manganese by putting it | operation in depositing the metallic substance, and | the chemists, Is Py lic acid, though it may 
into the t which bythe proces of heating bese herefore it holds it in solution for some time. | differ in its shape, in on aetiat UID venga in ita 
earburet before acting on the steel. The Exchequer | Pyrogallic acid is instantaneous, and drops almost | composition, is it or is it not a che: “4 
Chamber held by a majority that that was a carburot | immedintely as you pour it into the veesel; there- | with gallo-nitrate of silver? If it is, the de 
of manganese before it acted’ on the steel, and there- | fore, pyrogullic cannot be used as the fScation } is guilty, if it is mot, he is not guilty. 
fore waa a violation, the clements being a chemical | says, It may be weed, as Mr. Heish in answer ha t 
EY for too tele when formed into — to a question of Mr, Grove — instead _e of mixing, pe eee by making ear Ah — to - ~<a Inst 
nar ; of silver am = | di ir eed 
t. At present T hold and tell you, if you thi yay aah Oe separ by te pyro played by per in —— 


that acid which is used is a chemical mid that will not do per- | for the of showing 
squbillied Sur gube-alieus of divas, tam, on foctly. Tou cannot got a goed pictare in that vay, thateard. What card had iedised paper and collodion 
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the gallic acid is necessary with the 
. and is pot necemary with the collodion and 
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fore in truth you must 

those questions, If you desire it I 

read the a _ 1 have endeavoured to 
the questions, I desire in ne 

: by any view I aay be cupaae te 

in truth, I take none. It is a matter 


ve endeavoured to explain it aa well as T ean, 
it is a question 
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y will do so. But for the 
day you must take it that I have 
to you, as well as I can, what the 
are, and you will apply your minds to 
ions I have put. 

Foreman: We wish to retire. 
gle fate Aeek: Do you wish tho specifica- 


The Foreman : Yea. 


i 


fi 


Chee 


note that our witnesses stated ft the pyregnllic 
acid in the oo! was acoompaniod with an ex- 
cows of nitrate of silver. 


Chief Justice Jervis; Not without fodine. 

Sir F. Thesiger : First of all, it was lodined. 

oo Haigeaal Jervis; Oh yos, after it was indised, 
mo it. 


Mr, Serjeant Byles: We shall have liberty to 
submit there is no evidence aa to that. 

Chief Justice Jervis: It shall only be upon the 
construction of the «pecifieation in that way. 

ir. jeant Byles: It is a0; it does not arise 
until your eee Am i that liquid” must mean 
the liquid before state 

Chief Justice Jervia : It can be nothing else ; if it 
means what you ey, you do not want to come again. 

Mr. Serjeont Byles > Pethapa not. 

Chief Justice Jereie: Certainly not. The question 
of the general description was much discussed in a 
case in the Exchequer, and in the House of Lords, 
the cement case, t is the mame of that ease? 

Sir P Thesiger: Stevens ¢. Keating. 

Chief Justice Jereis: All the objeetions to the 

ity of the specification arose and were dis- 


cussed. 

Sir F. Thesiger : Yos, all the queetions arose, 

[The Jury returned tuto Court, having been abseut 
nearly one Aowr, 

Chief Justice Jervis; Now, T will ask you the 

tions, Do you find that Mr. Talbot was the 
fret an true Inventor ? 

The Foreman: Yos, the publisher, 

Chief Jwatice Jervis: Thut is within the meaning 
of the Putent Lawa: that is, the first person who 
disclosed it to the public, 

The Foreman: Yea, 

Chief Justice Jervis: Ant you find that the de- 
ferkant is not guilty ? 

The Foremon: Yea. 

Chief Justice Jervis: Under the Patent Taw I 
will certify that he is the fleet and trae inventor. 

Mr, Serjeant Byles; Yes, we have no wish to 
disturb bis patent 

Mr. Grove: We are in doubt whether wo shall 
ask for the costs of a special jury. 

Chief Justice Jervis: 1 will certify. 

(We observe that a subscription has been set 
on foot to meet the expenses which the de- 
fondant in this action baa incurred ; they must 
have been considerable ; and we hope the remult 
will be euch as to prevent his being the victim 
in a contest he has fought for others even more 
than for himself, Every professor and amateur 
in the Art should be forthooming to ald a party 
whose public spirit has thus achieved a gront 
a benefit, W. H. Thornthwnite, Hon. Soc, 

22, Newgate Street, will receive such sub- 
pr re or supply printed documents on the 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE BRIDGE OF TOLEDO, 


D, Hoberts, HLA, Painter. B, Goodall, Ragreves, 
Biae of the Picture, | 2.9 lm. by 10 in. 


Tas pi is one of the romults of tho artist's 
visit to Spain in 1832 and 1833, It was se- 
lected from his Spanish sketches the Queen, 


and painted by command,as a “birthday pro 
sont” * from her — to hia Royal Highwess 
the Prince Consort. In the “ Landecape Annual,” 
published in the years 1895, 1436, and 1887— 
the subject (engraved from a drawing) formed 
one of a serins of illustrations of the ancient 
stractures and pict ue scenery of Spain,—a 
series which gave employment to the en: 
gravers of the period, and which, taken alto- 
gether, havo never been surpaased, with reference 
to the work of either artist, painter, or engraver. 

Tt was by the advice of his friend Wilkie, that 
Roberts changed his route to oF from Italy, 
to visit which his preparations been made. 
He haa since journeyed twice through the classic 
lands of the th; and, as the world knows, he 
has been a traveller into those countries of even 
deeper intereat and loftier renown, the aue of 
which has been his famous volumes that illustrate 
sncred lore in one of the grandest productions of 
moderna times, “ Egypt and the Holy Land.” 

pt gah To! ele of Roman origin; it 
spans the a litt! ow the city. 

The high position which Dantel Roberta oo- 
cuples in Art is the result of industry no lems than 
genius, His knowledge, acquired in no academic 
schoola, was obtained by continual intercourse 
with nature, and by careful studies of the great 
masters by whom he had been preceded, in those 

icular “ walks” which he preferred to paint, 
© artist, not even he who “ pictured every inch 
in Venice,” has been more bappy in the com. 
bination of fact with the picturesque. While 
adhoring to truth with —_ fidelity, his pictures 
have all the charms which are derivable from the 
most brilliant fancy ; his characteristic grou 
are always illustrative, happily combining the 
sentimentof the poet with the skill of the artist. 

The class of subject to which this painter has 
devoted himself is picturesque architecture ; 
and, if we examine the works of those who hare 
trodden in the same path, it will be found that 
he surpasses all who have there sought and found 
reputation, Architecture, as woll as imper- 
sonation, may be invested with expression and 
sentiment, It is so in poctical deseription, and 
wherefore not in painting! In delineating florid 
and complicated architecture, few painters have 
succeeded, mve in dry commonplace descrip- 
tion; but in all Roborts’s works of this class, 
thero isn narrative which dwells amply upon 
the present, and leads us back to the past. His 
taste in the selection of his subjects in not loss 

ie than the power he displays in their 
execution, Hoe was the earliest to open to us 
the arehitecture of Spain, romantic even in its 
religious character. He has succeeded in in- 
spiring us with the same fooling for those edifices 
with which they were rega those ehi- 
valrous days when the history of Spain was a 
great feature in the history of Europe, and when 
the ecclesiastical buildings of that country were 
enriched with the gorgeous decorations of 
Moorish architecture, 

Mr. Roberta was elected an Assovinte of the 
Royal Academy in 1839, and a Member in 1841. 

No living artis: has obtained a larger share of 
personal regard and respect than David Roberts ; 
and it is especially gratifying to any critic of bis 
works to know that, although many years have 
Laggan since the commencement of his career, 

ia later uctions are aa vigorous as were 
those of his youth; while they exhibit the skill, 
judgment, and knowledge which reeult from 
matured study and experience. 

His picture of the “ Bridge of Toledo” is at 
Osborne: it is a emall work, but luminous under 
the effect of a lurid evening ean. 





* Alatge susober of the modern pictures in the Royal 
Collection are “birthday presenta” It is the custom 
of ber Majesty te present te the Prince, ow his birthday, 
@ painting either by a Brite or forwign artist; and bis 
Toyal HMorhness Prince Albert marks, in like manner, 
the bi of her Majesty the Queen. 











BRITISH INDUSTRIES, 


No, 1, 

Tux importance of the mineral produce of 
the British Islands, and of the numerous 
industries to which it gives rise, renders the 
consideration of this section of the firat 
interest to all. From a careful examination 
of all the statistical returns to which access 
can be had, the following statement of the 
annual value of our mineral wealth, at the 
present time, has been arrived at. ‘This still 
remains an approximation merely, but it ia 
very near the truth, 


Coal, as raised at the pit’s mouth, nt 211,009,000 





Inn. « 10,008,000 
Copper . a . ‘ . 1,4 

oe or er er ee ee 
‘Tm ear Set an ‘ 400,000 
Silver . : . . 210,000 
Hine, . . . . Pa 1h 
Balt, Clays, &c. 2 e ‘ . 500,000 


* ———————_-- - 
Giving the esormous total of £24,020,000 


This twenty-four millions sterling, it must 
be remembered, is the value of the raw 
material; when to this sum we add the 
cost of the labour employed in converting 
this mass of matter into articles of utility or 
objects of ornament, it will be swelled a 
hundredfold. 

There are few spota on the face of the 
earth, of the size of the British Islands, 
which contain so great a variety of minerals, 
or so many of great importance, It will not 
be uninteresting, or uninstructive, to name 
some of these, and the localities in which 
they are found, 

i0LD.—There is no metal more widely 
diffused than this one, which is so highly 
valued by the world, but the pro ons in 
which it exists in the rocks and earths in 
which it is discovered are so minute, that in 
the great majority of cases it ia not worth 
extraction. This metal has always been 
found in the tin-streams of Cornwall, usually 
associated with the tin, Those who are en- 
gaged in washing for tin, are in the habit of 
collecting the small purticles of gold which 
they meet with, and preserving them in 
« uills until they have a sufficient quantity 
| for sale ; oceasionally, though very rarely 
ieces of gold as large as hazel nuts have 
toon found. Gold is known to exist in 
many of the Cornish copper ores, and in the 
mundics—sulphiureta of iron—but they have 
rarely been thought worth extraction, 
Some few years since, when our sulphur ores, 
owing to a restrictive duty imposed by the 
King of Sicily on sulphur, were of con- 
siderable value, for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, soda, &e., (processes which 
we shall have eventually to describe), large 
quantities were used by an extensive 
chemical manufactory in the north of Eng- 
land, In the process of time, piles of refuse 
matter accumulated, which were regarded 
as valueless. At length a person offered to 
purchase some of this waste materia] ; it was 
readily sold to him ; and again, and again, 
similar lots were sought for by, and sold to, 
the same individual. The eagerness however 
with which he endeavoured to obtain it, led 
to some suspicion of its value. Then the 
proprietors of the works had this refuse of 
| the sulphureta carefully analysed, and it was 
found to contain gold, in sutlicient quantity 


to produce a good profit after all the ex- 
P good pro This 


pane of extraction had been 
one example out of many, which might 
be adduced fh proof of the advantages to be 
derived from the diffusion of a knowledge 
of practical acience, 

vonshire has alao produced gold, and 
we learn that Edward the Bl Prince 
brought several hundred miners out of 
Derbyshire to seek for gold in Devonshire, 
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and that the quantity found was sufficiently 
lange to pay alt the expenses of the army at 
the battle of Agincourt, From time to 
time the search for gold in Devonshire 
has been renowed: and during a recent 
mania for the discovery of gold in England, 
we have heard much of “ Pactolean streams 
meandering through the valleys of Devon- 
shire,” and of * the realisation of the fable 
of Colchis and the golden fleece.” Of the 
few attempts which have been made to 
search and mine for gold, not one has been 
remunerative, 

During the excitement, a clever American 
introduced to the public a gold-crushing 
and amalgamating machine, © resulta of 
the trials made by it were such aa led people 
to believe that California and Australias 
were poor in the precious metal com 
with the British islands. Here again a 
little scientific (mechanical) knowledge 
would have aided the public. The mechani- 
cal principles on which the machine was 
constructed were those of the moat primitive 
machines of uncivilised man, and the ex- 
perimenta which were made were a sad 
reflection on an age boasting its —— 
ment and its honesty. Gossans—oxides of 
iron—which contain a little gold, have been 
found near North Moulton in Devonshire, 
and some other places, but never in a 
remunerative quantity, 

Derbyshire hus been amongst the counties 
boasting of its gold, Several of the more 
northern districts of England, particularly 
that of Alston Moor, have alao been exalted 
into gold-bearing districts. In Scotland, Lead 
Hills, and some other districta, have from 
time to time tempted the gold-seeker, but 
the result has not been in any single 
instance profitable. Wales, it is well knows, 
has produced gold: and we have evidences 
atill existing of Roman works, which were 
evidently undertaken in search of the 

recious metal. In Merionethshire there 
lately been some extensive workin 
That county is somewhat remarkable for 
ita geological formations, which are largely 
intersected by quartz veins, For some 
distance around Dolyelly these quartz veins 
have been found to fe auriferous ; we have 
secn beautiful specimens of gold from this 
district, and in promise nothing could 
ibly look more alluring. These promises 
cave not however been realised, creat losses 
having been sustained by the adventurers 

The gold of Wicklow has been long 
known, and here, as in other places, logs 
instead of gain has followed the various 
searches which have been made. In 1796, 
extensive operations were carried on in 
Wicklow, and upwards of ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of gold was obtained; but 
the cost, in labour alone, for obtaining this 
far exceeded this sum, 

The experience which has thus been 

ined, should teach us to proceed, in 

uture, with all caution, howsoever term 
ing the prize may —. Gold in distri- 
buted over many of the rocky districts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but not in 
sufficient quantity to prove remunerative 
to any set of minw-adventurera. 

Sitver is not usually found in the mines 
of this country in its native state, or 
combined. A few of the Cornish mines 
have yielded fine — of sulphuret of 
silver; it is usually found, however, asso- 
ciated with lead. Our supply of British 
silver is now obtained from’ thia source, 
it being separated from the lead by a 
metallurgical process of great nicety and 

recision, the invention of Mr. Hugh Leigh 
ttinson, of Newcastle. The quantity of 
silver found in a ton of lead varies con- 


siderably even within the same district. | 
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Within the region of Alston Moor, the | zinc ia also found occasionally in Cumber- 


following mines produce lead, yielding re- 
spectively to the ton the quantities annexed. 


on dwt. 

it be * 4 © « 5 a 
Nentsberry I Ge wd 

Windy Brow . . ' . . WV 12 

peal . . ° . os 8 6 

Brownley Hil, North Vels .  . 08 OL 

BOM S iis ee Sere POT 

Carrs Vein . 418 


Some veins in the same districts have given 
lead of as high a produce as $3 ounces of 
silver to each ton of lead. The lead-ores of 
Derbyshire are acarcely at all argentiferons, 
while those of Devonshire and Cornwall 
are remarkably 80. Silver is found asso- 
ciated with some ores of copper, and a few 
of the copper-amelters have processes 
which they separate these metals from 
each other. An enormous supply of silver 
ore is now brought into this country from 
the mines of Central and South America. 

Trx,—This metal is amongst the most 
ancient, and it appears to have been mined 
for in Cornwall at a very early period. The 
old district of Damnonium, which compre- 
hends Cornwall and a large portion of 
Devonshire, is the only part of these islands 
in which tin is found. It is obtained by 
washing the débris of the primary rocka, 
which been deposited in the vallies, 
or by mining for it in the granite and clay- 
alate rocks of the county, In the lode it is 
found in the condition of oxide, sulphuret, 
and combined with copper as bell-metal ore ; 
while that which is found in the alluvial 
deposits is an oxide of tin; this is alwaya 
known as atrenm tin, 

Corren—The greatest out of this 
valuable metal is uced in Cornwall 
Its ores occur both in the granite and the 
slate rocks. It is, however, found in some 

rta of Wales, and valuable ores exist in 
kad: where a better system of — 
than that which is usually adopted would, 
without doubt, develope many valuable 
formations of this and other minerals, The 
quantity of copper ore produced, aud of 
metal obtained, in 1853, was as follows ;— 


Corres Oxe. Corres. Vaaer. 

Teas, Cwt. Tons, Cwt, 2 oo 
Peged od} isio4e © 11,918 121,185.67 8 
cland 177% 6 1,116 15 - 


Leav.—This metal, occurring in combina- 
tion with sulphur, as sulphuret of lead, is 
found in Wales, Scotland, and many wae 
of England ; a4 carbonate of lead it is found 
in Yorkshire, and some other of the northern 
counties. The produce in 1853 of the dif- 
ferent counties of England, and of Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was as follows — 


Lease One, Laan, 
Tens. Tens. 


Cornwall . 6,640 400 
Devoushire . Rou Livs 
Cumberland. e Py . &349 6,019 
Durham snd Northumberland. 19,267 16,001 
Weatrme ‘ : . ° 518 Fs 
Derbyshire ASL kate 
Shropelire Stes 3,523 
Yorkshirg 10s 6,808 
Wales. 17,151 1LsT0 
Ireland . 3,200 2452 
Scotland 3,790 1,919 

of 2,400 1329 


Zixc—The quantity of zine now raised 
in this country is very small, the enormous 
quantities produced the Vieille Mon- 
tagne Company supplying nearly all Europe. 
About 20,000 tons of the metal zinc are 

roduced from these mines alone. The 

itish imports amount to nearly 14,00 
tons ann - As sulphuret of zinc, com- 
monly called Black Jack or Blende, this 
metal is found in Cornwall, in the Isle of 
Man, and a few other places ; aa calamine 
or carbonate of zinc it exists abundantly at 
Alston Moor, in Cumberland, in Derby- 
shire, and in Somersetshire ; a silicate of 








| 


land and Derbyshire, 

Conarr and Nickeu—There are but 
sinall quantities comparatively of these 
metals raised in this country. Cobalt has 
been worked from time to time in the 
Cornish mines. At Huel Sparnon, near 
Redruth, it was at one period a source of 
considerable profit ; some ores of cobalt 
have been raised at Doleonth Mine, the 
Wherry, and from some of the mines in the 
western parish of St, Just, We believe 
there ia not any sold from Cornwall at 

resent. Nicken has been obtained from 

rn red mine, in Cornwall, and from the 
neighbourhood of Inverary, in Scotland. 
Cobalt is now — in painting china 
and earthenware, and nickel ia extensively 
used in the manufacture of German silver. 
The main supply of these metals is derived 
from Norway and Austria. 

Manganese, antimony, and some other 
less important metals, scarcely require our 
attention at present. Salt and clay are 
both of them most valuable prodacts ; the 

oduction of the former in confined to 

Jheshire, and one or two other districts in 
this country, and to a small locality near 
a eet eareen mineral 
wo of our most important pro- 
docta, iron and coal, remain yet to be 
noticed, From the extreme interest which 
attaches itself to these valuable agents in 
the work of civilisation, they will form the 
subject of a separate article. 
Rosert Hox. 


——_+ — 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





PICTURE FRAMES, 
To the Editor of Tan Ant-Joumxat, 


Sim,—I have been much instracted, as well as 
pretiins, by some papers on colour which « akilfal 
id has lately eontributed to your pages, and also 
by an — on i eed in Nature a whieh 
appeared kwood's Edint agazine 
Ses tinis While the write iy Blackwood's 
ikcourses on plotures, 
fow words on picture Bo of which, however, 
his opinion is so low, that ways “ frames in 
general are no better than nevessary evils; for, if 
they are requisite to isolate a pi - 
rounding ote, yet it must be confewed that the 
contiguity of the frame to the picture is ingly 
detrimental to the illusion of perspoctive;" and it 
is this, be says, which explains the difference 
tween the effect of a framed picture, and the 
the same picture when viewed through an 
ing which allows of our soci ither frame 
limits. The effect then ced reealls all 
illusion of the dierama, All that I have pa. Kd 


the mind the more 


jeasure, as it might more truly 
answer to the 


view in sym 


raine 
through the dow 
as I could hard) 


appeared lew charming through the barn-door than 
the enstle-arch. Tut still, as pictures are usually 
hung with us, the mind will always refer the frame 
to the pleture, since, while it answers to the pleture 
in its angles and sides, it has hardly ever either 
form or colour, or any uther quality, to connect it 
with the wall, Now the writer whom I have 
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already quoted, in speaking of an excellent picture 
which: he deemed judiciously says mont 
porgip weed lave put round Cem tar porter 

it seems to 
frame to a 20%. 


be the usual way, so many inches 0 
orth 100%. 5" 


Tod nls brings roe 


once te the size of the pictures. If is 
any weight in beauty of form, then = pty oes 
the widening of picture frames in proportion to 
their pictures, as foolish, if not pernicious; and even 
then, while most poople can feel that one picture 
should have 4 aastoner anid another a wider frame, 
nO Ono sooTRE pre to state, in Ww 
narrow or how wide a franse should be put toa given 
jeture, I have long thought that the y= 7 
be in symmetry with its picture, and from the 
See ee Leperras 
an ¢ ut form, 1 conceive e 
¢ Heeteor nck of the picture and 
a be of the kind called harmonic pro- 


on 
rulos of harmonic proportion; but, as = well 
own 


tell 


onic 
not at present think I shall ever aguin disregard it. 
Harmonia proportion, as I hard 


of pring or numbers of vibrations of 
sonorous bodies, which produce harmony in muse ; 
though most people who take such men as Mr. Hay 
of Edinburgh for their guide, will soon find that 
harmonic proportion is as mighty in harmony of 
form asin that of sound. Three quantitics are in 
harmonic prepertion when feo om sare ~ eanne 
portion to third, aa erence ween 
the first and second dora to the difference between 
the second amd third, as 


24346. for2: 6s: (3-2): G—d. 


If then T had a picture of a given length a, and a 
ven breadth 4a third harneale portional to 


ay dam would afford me the width 
of the . The formula for a third harmonic 
proportional to two given quantities ia 
a’ 
*= 73 
or, in words applied to the Multiply the 
t Sethe Ae ve i cet tod “alu the 
an oo the difference between twice the length 
and once the breadth, and the quotient will be the 
harmonic third, which, if the picture is not very 
heege, will be 6 quod width forthe fumes. If, how- 
harmonic 


ever, the 
third woul 


; 2. ‘The width of the 
by working sat algebralaly, since thn width uf 

wor ow : a o 
the an mannan oe nie 


margin, or vice rersi. In case, however, one will 
a may twice 


: 
E 
i 
z 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Giascow.—The Scottish Architectural Exhi- 
bition in G wisabout toopen. There are few 
cases on ofa or more unider~ 


taking than this. A emall band tH gn 
a have united to provide exhibition gal- 
cries, and to open an exhibition of Arts 

Manufactures, with a riew to the foundation of a 
permanent museum in Glasgow. They purchased 
a house and ground, and have conrert e former, 
and covered the latter with two very fine galleries, 
admirably lighted, and fine courts or apartments, 
the old applying by its conversion three 
other small galleries and an office. Having taken 
these ste 
visited England. 


the members of the council 

ks for oxhib Bad coteag tn ane ~ ‘I 
works for exhibition, it itectural 
profession in one of the most populous, wealthy, 
and “ go-a-head"’ cities of the empire: they were 
anxious to introduce to their countrymen the most 
beautiful specimens of manufacture connected with 
architecture, obtainable in England and on the 
Continent, and to create a taste and disposition to 
these. Weare happy to state that some 

of the leading firms in distinguished for 
their success a¢ manufacturers of articles connected 
with architecture, and for their internal fittings and 
decorations, have embraved this ml anity of 
extending their reputation; and we believe it te be 
the intention of the — connected with the 
exhibition, to give their influence and support to 
thos» who have met them on this interesting 
occasion, by contributing to the exhibition ; and, ux 
their professional avoeations extend over a wide 


ite 

bY 
+ living artists there are a series of drawings 
illustrating ancient, medimval, and revival archi- 


ve generously nided this 
remarkable undertaking, Ad. 

works we shall specify at a future time, when the 
contents of the exhibition pass under our review. 
Tho casts are from Jn, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, a revival examples, and the 
council are now casting Scottish bee imens 
in Glasgow Cathedral, Holyroed, and elsewhere. 
If the people lusgow respond, us are 
bound, te this spirited and uncxanmpled undertaking, 
apd support it as it deserves, ite promoters 


ith 

of Art, his Royal Highness Prince Albert has contri- 
buted to the exhibition, and his example has been 
followed by his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
Lard Helhaven, C. I. Cumnting Bruce, Esq., and 
other noblemen and gentlemen in Scotland. Our 
heartiest good wishes go with this noble effort of the 
Glasgow architects. 

Liverroot.—The thirtieth exhibition of the 
Liverpool Academy has had the honour of num- 
bering amongst its pictures three remarkable works 
by Sir David Wilkie, contributed by the generous 
beg on Ba her gd from the private collection 
at Buckingham House, They are “The Penny 
wallieg “ Blindman's Bud,"" and “ The Guerilla 
taking Leave of his Confessor.” They cannot fail 
to exert useful influence by their truth und beauty. 
— ure etd Dell he by yt ope 

property of J. . er on Cot 
tains some which have recently decorated 
Londen exhibition rooms, and among the number 
Vorld,” Ansdetl’s “ Tree 


is Hunt's ** Light of tho 

vellors Attacked by Wolves," Anthony's “ Monarch 
Oak,” Thomas's “ Garibaldi at me," Mrs 
Ward's “Camp at Chobham," &. The Glaagow 


Art-Unien, with ite usual foresight and good taste, 
fs eC some of the best pictures for its share- 
holders. Of the worka exhibited we may enumerate 


Tneident in the Life of | Jane Grey,” by GP. 
. Huggins ; 

W. Douglas, BS.A,; 
Quny, Bridliteton,” beth by W" Oukes; "°F 
way, Bei in,” A es; “Fern 
Gatherers in Ss iale of Arran,” by Tf, Jutsum ; 











Moselle,” by W. Callow. 


studies, by Frith, teller,” by 
Coke Smyth; “A Rough Ride,” W. Glass; 
“ Snowdon from Capel Carig,”’ by Thomas Lindaay ; 

ter. 


Reproving his Dog,” by C. Rossi 
Of sculpture there is very little, Mi 
Asleep,” being one the most pocti 

During the last weeks of the exhibition the reon 
were opened to the working classes in the evenings, 
and lighted by gas; the eum of twopence being 
pct for admiedon, and one penny for catalogues. 
It was very gratifying to see the crowded state of 
the — in a town where every street 
contains ae contert and dancing rooms, and 
every unintellectanl amusement for the workin, 
clases, argues well for many of the number, 
proves the wisdom of the committee in providing 
them with so instructive and wholesome @ gratiti- 
cation after their daily labour, The acudemy 
have this selected ore pn of 
“ Nature's Mirror,’ for the prize of S00; a work 
chiefy remarkable for the intensity of ite light and 


Batrast,—The Government School of Design in 
this place haa closed its doors—at least for the present 
as we learn from a special report of the Committee 
adopted at a meeting held on the 18th of December 
last; which report ets forth the causes that have 
led to this result, namely, the impracticable rules 
laid down by Mr, Heary Cole, of the ———— of 
Practical Art, for the government of provincial 
schools in with reference Tigh wabonr” 
porting aystorm. ere ui an _ 
I The Cotamittee, in cond usion, woul fein i 
constituents that they have left no stone unturned 
in their endeavours to bring Uiis matter to a antis- 

conclusion, and to prevent the vexatious 
result of closing the school, While carrying on ita 
affairs during the last twelve months, they have 
keenly felt the position in which Mr. Cole's 
regulations have placed them, * * * The Committee 
trust, that it is — for a short time that they will 
have to suspend their functions, until parliament 
shall, as they hope it will, declare that (he present 
management of Art-Education in the United King- 
is incompateile sith the olyects for which 
it wae tnatituted,”’ From information that has 
reached us we fear the Helfust school is not the only 
one likely to come to a premature close; that of 
mae sorts about i follow in id =. steps, = 
w lowin; appears in the Chronicle a} 
that city = We are concerned to hear that the 
School of Art and Design in this city is about to be 
closed, but we trust that the intended statement to 
be made to parliament by our representatives will 
lead to reconstruction of the school under better 
auspices, ms the restrictive surveillance of such 
institutions in Ireland by Mr. Cole bs universally 
condemned.” 

SHerrieiv.—The eleventh annual ro of the 
Government School of Art in Shettield is before us. 
This Institution has for some years ranked among 
the most ae in its _ ment, ag i the 
consequent advancement o| api our 
yperiachel schools. It is still ina doarshing cons 
a = ineome for the past tan Mhengere 3 

jomations for cepecial amoun to me 
1200, showing a pore, pe trey over the cupealiture. 
At the distribution of prizes to the students in the 
various metropolitan and provincial schools, Inst 

ear, or rather about Christmas, 1853, in Lon 
wenty-three re of the Shotficld school reced 
rawings or models, besides special 
prizes for metal- to three others. To show 
the position whieh the school is acquiring in the 
town, subscriptions to the amount of have 
been received towards the erection of a suitable 
building for the use of the pupils, and fora museum 
of Industrial Art, But here, as cleewhere, the 
counedl are at issue with the Department of Practical 
Art, os we find in the report that the edifice haa 
not yet been commenced, “owing to a misunder- 
standing respecting the present and future amount 
of annual t.'" The council state that “ the 


opinion of the council, so menacing of ruin to the 
future of Sehools of i t the counci 
uamwunonely protested against ut.” 


throughout the United Kingdom, 
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| Below this is a silver gilt Tankann enriched with an embossed diamond pattern; it is 
THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, of Flemish work, of the seventeenth century. The accompanying Tazta or PLatrav 
AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. | Is another instance of the extremely diversified character of oriental works of Art; it 





We resume, without further introduction, our illustrated | 
notice of some of the principal contents of the Museum of 
Practical Art. . j 
The hexagonal Tray ia an example of Chinese painted 
enamel, the original is decorated with foliated ornament in 








asingularly beautiful Gomer of ancient Venetian 


= 








is a painted enamel on , elaborately the @ betwixt the ecroll 
| ornaments being left in open work. ioe Goel en ae 
brilliant and effective. fine Taxkan, at the bottom of the page, is one of the 


| 
| 
blue and black on a white ground. The next cut representa 


| 
} 
| 


{ 
| 


“ 


glass; the glass itself is of a brilliant emerald-green colour, 
and the ornaments, which consist of seroll-work surrounding 








es 





medallions, containing profile portraits, are executed in gold | best of ita class, Tho body of the veasel is of carved ivory; the subject, a bacchanalian 
date of Rubens, or J and is most 
ly a rendering in relief of a design by one or other of these renowned artista 





' 


. 
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The Caccue or Jvo ia of ccutcheouf ra stoneware, enriched with Elizbethan , teas acceasrengeien ihe a: a 
atrapwork ornament, and escutch arma; it is of the latter partof the sixteenth | well illustrated in the accompanying subject, which isa HarpLe 
| of cast bronze. ‘The next subject is a piece of ancient Veuvet 

















Hanarke, in appliqué work, beautifully embroidered, and 
bordered with silk cord ; it is probably of Florentine sixteenth ~ |; 











| century. Tho vext ealaics git Cur or Goruet of Venetian fitted 
| with a silver cover; the glass ia of a Jight purple tint, and the ornament 








painted with white enamel colour. mtn rpmacting pene of Augsburg 
work ; it is decorated with nil yeaa itleae mands eared peronstions of the 











r ma 

con ‘ork. The parts sho ra in half-tint present agroand 
sciences, and is necompaniod with its ancient stamped leatber casa. Tho skill of | of ser Ba satin, and the ‘eee tints dak | n volvet, the 
the Italian cinque-cemto designer, and the amount of consideration manifested ii. | flowers, &e., being of brilliant colours Shcanhaland silk thread. 


= 














| 
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wi another beautiful la Wi thon la ; ‘ 

eee Guia aes Pateen Goscmasl ook aaee ee meee ay lets rai ec gr ep ly a 
odlmrasturereo imine aa. manufacture, made 


lievos, representing Cupide playing; nee Sone ere the 





hand of that greatest of our designers for manufictures—the | 





3 ib is of recent 





nat Agra in Mindostan, in which eity and nt Delbi this very peculiar kind of mosaig = | 
workabg seems t have hoon carried on for some centuries past, aud it isa very re i 


fs a 
sculptor Flasman—nnd are well worthy of hin great name, | tuarkable fact that an opinion or tradition attribating its introduction to Italian 


They ore wimirably delicate in execution, indeed as elarp and 


We 


iM ate 


iit 


— ire ae mm il 


Nia rmitdil bia! 


finished as if wrought on the lapidary’a wheel. The P. artista, Shah Johan, tha " Angeston” of Fadia, the eevantoont eontury. 
i earvadl eck is pig taney cr hey carly Flanish Te Ee eee exeeuted by the process of répouad, or hand-emboesing, is the 
Passlmanee arvbeveny dating abet 1600 Qur next iustra- Ledlgeri dale rela artinta Ming even polg it is beautifal in design. 





| Vee), ee ue 


| 
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There are for objects the fubrication of which | tho middle ages tho utmort skill and taste were | calculated to display the brilliant burnished 
bas co complotoly remained within the province | equally lavished upon them. The example now | metallic surfaces of the piece, the plain polished 


of the Art-workwan, or of which a greater variety | given is of Italian origin, of the latter part of | portions contrasting well with the ¢ 


of types existe, than Fisvis, or ornamental | the fifteenth century, in chased silver, beautifully | oroaments, wreaths, bouquets of flowers, &c., 


clasps of vestments, Antiquity hes left us | inlayed with nicllowork. The Tazza in silver- 
innumerable varicties of these objects, whilst in | gilt in an elegant example of old German work, = 





respectively represent the trank and the folinge 
of a tree, against which the graceful figure of a | decorated with a relievo subject, representing 
nymph is leaning; the latter _— copied | Lot and his daughters, the surrounding margin 
from an Italian original of the echool of Giovanni | of openwork being set with turquoises—date 











about 1000, The Frieze of carved wood at the | ment marked by many original feataros, Tho 
bottom of the page is an example of English | decorative furniture, wainacot fittings, &c., of 
recoco ornament, of the early part of the last | Chippendale, a well-known old English up- | aud were rather intended as ornaments for the 
century. It is carved in deal, and may be taken | holsterer and wood-carver, are in similar taste, | dresser or buffet than for use. The etymology 
asa characteristic specimen of a phase of orna- | and amongst workmen this variety of ornament | of the word Manap is somewhat obscure; it was 








is, indeed, often called the Chippendale style. or Gonter, insilver-gilt, isone of aclass ofobjecta evidently used to designate cups of very varyin, 
The hexagonal Cur is another specimen of of which we have very numerous varieties. The | and dimensions, probably any ‘pobles = 
painted Chinese enamel on copper, Haxar, | bulbed or godrooned forma here seen are well icoshaped drinking-vessel was 60 called, 





formed in fatted silver wire, which decorate 


the stalk and the under surface of the bow! | Bologaa, ond is oxtromoly graceful and well- | Other portions, These cupe are generally of 
xecuted. The upper surface of the tazm is or German geventecnth century work, 








Ee _ - - —_ 





ALBERT DURER: | 


| 
1118 WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, | 
AND HIS TIMES.* 
ny ¥. W. FAMMHOLT, FAA 


WITH MALOSTRATIONN TROM ORIGINAL SKETCUE 
BY THE aAUTROR 





Is the days of Albort Durer the street in which 
be was known as “ Der Zissolgnase ;” it ie 
esl ga named after the great artist 
hi hen lived and worked in his 
roomy old mansion, Nuremberg wan not quite 
#0 crowded within its own walls as it has since 
become by the pressure of modern exigencies ; 
— gl peor a os maak _~ out- 
aildin most pro a garden, 
such awa cuutlied te . clase houses in 
medieval times, Dr. Frederick Campe tells us 
that he bought, in 1826, from the proprietor of 
the house, a balcony in which Durer worked in 
summer time, and which originally must have 
commanded some sheltered space wherein a few 
trees might grow. The house has since heen 
by a society of artists, who honour 
themselves by that act, and do honour to Durer 
by preserving it aa much as possible in the state 
in which he left it, and exhibiting bis works 
in the rooms. The interior of the house has 
undergone some renovation, but it has been 
dono cautiously, and in strict character with the | 
original portions; it chiefly consists of new 
pannelling and new doors, aud they are quaintly 
carved in the style of the sixteenth century. 
The external door of the house still retains its 
old ironwork and lock fitting. We pass 
through from the strect, and enter a roomy 
hall, with a wide passage on one side, and an 
equally wide staircase on the other, which leads — 
to the upper floors, Mir sage beam supports | 
the ceiling, and a ve wooden pillar props 
the centre of thin beam. The profusion of | 
timber, and abundance of space accorded to | 
pateages and staircase, are indicative of past times © 
when wood was of leas value than te has since | 
become. The floor on which this pillar rests is 
os nepncinedinsag yd de Se ag ag Bagh 
right ; we pass it, and midway in tho pessage | 
come to a low door — into a emall square 
room,—it waa the studio of Durer 
“Here, when Art was still refigion, with « simple, 
reverent heart, 
Lived =o Albert Durer, the Evangulist of 
rt 
It is lighted from the street by a long narrow 
window about five feet from the ginal tiated 
in the top of an arch in the wull, as seen 
cepasioes bemsaths Acne tehiv-eurvel ater 
capacious y-cary: tar- 
ae ie now placed within it, and a few chairs. 
t is a quiet secluded room ha no communi- 
cation with anyother. The top of the walls and 
turrets of the old town, and a small patch of sky 
may be seen by an upward glance at the window; 
but there is no feature to distract the denizen of | 
the apartment: it is for concentration of 
mind, and eweh must have been Durer's habits, 
fz the enormous amount of his works show. 
Leaving this room and proceeding further, we 
reach the quaintly constructed kitchen, with its 
enormous fireplace half filling the apartment. 
The one small window to the street lets inagleam 
of light such as Rembrandt would have admired. 
The arched door is fitted with a lock of that 





—% We leave the ground floor and ascend 
the wide staira The front room on the first floor 
commands a pleasant view of the small plat: 
on the house, as it fronte the Thiergartner: | 
or, and the castled crag rises grandly over the 
houses beside it. The walls aro pannelled, and 
the beams aerosa the wooden ceiling chamfered, 


* Continued from p, 4, 

+ Bugrarings of these will be found in oar Journal 
for last October, p. 907-4, 

t Longfellow. 
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and pre carved. Tho aspoct of the whole 
room striking, and it ia rendered more 
periment the many examples of Durer's 
genius 

master Wohlgemuth, The woodcuts are framed, 
and comprise 
there ia olao an original drawing on vellum 


within it, na well as of others by his 
the best examples of both masters ; 


61 


testifying to the minute accuracy of Durer's 
studies. It is the figure of n lion, bearing date 
1512, drawn with all that patient care which 
characterises his transcripts from nature, In 
the British Museum is a large volume containing 
numerous studies for his principal works, and it 
is a wonderful record of truth-seeking patience, 





DORER'S WIFE, 


as the minute parts of his designs a to 
par 3 pathy 
such sketches had been parte of a finished | printroom of our British 


have been drawn from nature as 


ALBERT DURER, 


TIBKICIMET, 


Nuremberg contains fewer of Durer’a works 
than a stranger might be led toexpect.* The 
Museum, with its 


icture ; his unwearied assiduity in his profession | great number of engravings and drawings, and 


haa nover been exceeded, 


its wonderful sculpture in honestone by him, 





ENTRASCR HALL OF DORER'S NovaR, 


is a far better place to study the works of this 
artist. There is, however, one work ot singular 
interest preeerved in the old city, which is worth 
along journey to see, It is the portrait of the 
old Nuremberg patrician—Jerome Holzschuber, 
a friend and patron of the artist It represents 
a cheerful healthy man over whose head fifty- 
seven years bave passed without diminishing 


his freshness and buoyancy of spirit; tho clear 
compleszion, eearching eye, =i puecal vigour 


* They hare bees presented from time to time to 
such pxentaten as the towntmen wished to comeilinte, 
Thos, his Pour Apostlos, bequentbed br the artist to his 
native town, was presented by the council to the Elec 
tor Maximifian U., of Bavaria, and are now in the I'ina- 
cothek in Munich, 
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which characterise the features, almost seem 
to contradict the white hair that falls in thick 
sd euch, hue portale my ehaitongs eomasin 
and tru Pp t ona comparison 
with any of its age. Sane bana las Salt letdently 
with the picture, for it is as clearand brightas the 
mraigiortucd peasnngher tag at gee rved in 
its original frame, into which suliag wooden 
L ig made to fit and cover it; the outeide 
being emblarooed with the armes of 
the family of Holzschuber—n wooden shoe, raised 
from the ground in the manner of the Venotian 
chopine, The picture was painted in 1626, and 
“ vin! “ mye Kugler, “the moet perfect 
modelling with the freest handling of the 
colours ; and is certainly the most beautiful of all 
this master's portrnita, since it plainly shows 
how well be could seize nature in her bappieet 
momenta, and represent her with ible 
power.” It still remains in the pomession of 
tho Holxschuher family, and isn located in 
their manaion at the of the Egidienkirche, 
where it is politely shown to esrangers on 
proper application, and should the visitor have 
the advantage accorded to the writer, of the 
Pere a ag tee 
iy, soe that tho same c ® 
ive featurea bave alao demondied aga 
loom in the bouse. 

It is at Florence, Vienna, and Munich, that 
Daror's paintingn are principally located. The 
Castle a& Nuremberg pososses his portraits of 
the Emperors Charlemagne and Sigismund. In 
the Moritzkapelle is the picture which he 

inted for the church of St. Sebald in Nurem- 

by the order of Holzachuher. It represents 
tho dead Saviour just romoved from the cross, 
aod mourned over by his mother and friends 
Ib ia ly brilliant in colour, and there is 
rable ee in the deep rich draperies 
with which the figures are clothed, but it has 
the defect visible in the works of Darer's master 
—a love of bard black outlines. In thia picture 
the faces, hands, and feet are delineated by lines, 
very ulightly relieved by shadow, and reminding 
the ¢ too much of his woodcuta, This 
love ‘ing firm ontline is —— 
to such works 4 hia wall-paintings in the 
haus, or Town-hall. They are executed on the 
north wall of the grand and are divided 
by the — door leading from the lac! 3 
on one side of which is an a] of the “ Un- 
just Judge” (which formed one of the series of 
moral published by Hans caren 
and a group of rmuriciana in a gallery, iy 
representing those which belonged to the town; 
Pc Pett 
wall soceu un 
car of tha Emperar Karina I, & work whi 
Darer copied on wood in a series of large cuts, pub- 
lished in 1522. In a fauciful car drawn by many 
horses, sits the emperor im royal state, attended by 
all the virtues and attributes which may be sup- 
posed to wait on moral royalty, The very nature 
of such a work is beset with difficulties, and it is 


Kugler in his criticism of this work, while be 
acknowl] ita defecta, is prepared to eay that 
some of figures “display motives of extra- 


ordinary beauty, such as might have proceeded 
from the gracetul simplicity of Rapbael."* This 
Soup’ ha daige say bs bot tended ta the 

he may ied in 
woodcut made from it, 

The Emperor Maximilian was # great patron 
of the arte, but particularly of that branch which 
liad newly arisen—the art of wood-engraring— 
which he fostered with continual care, and by 
the belp of such men os Durer, Burgmeyer, 
Schaufflein, and Cranach, produced mechs that 
have nover been excelled. During this period, 
extending over the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, a series of elaborate wood-cuta were 
executed under his own auspices, which were, 
however, principally devoted to his own glori- 
fiation, In two instances they form the 
illustrations of fanciful records of his own life, 


* “Guido seems to have availed himself ot soane ot 
these fipures io bis cclebrated fresco of the Car af Apotla, 
preceded by Aurora, aod aecoinanied by the Huurs,” 
—Chatto, “History of Wood-Engrariug," p. 305, 





written in ponderous folioa after the fashion of | beautiful oriel and 
the old romances; one being entitled “The | the tanto of paler jyaloownion It is 
Adventures of Sir Thuerdank," and tho other | short distance from Durer’a house, and he must 


“The Wise King.” These funciful datteries were 
the [apepreaar of eae Merri who 
resided parsonage house of St. Sebald, 
(he being a canon of that church), a picturesque 
building on the ciening ground beside it, which 
rises upward to Schlomberg, and which 
still retainw the aspect it bore in bis dayn; ite 





baloony testifying to 
but « 


have frequently visited here, Here also, came 
the emperor to examine the progreea of theso 
works: and the great juterest he took in super- 
intending them has been recorded ; for it is maid 
that doring the thne when Jerame Retzsch was 
engaged in engraving on wood the triumphal car 
from the drawing by Durer, the emperor was 





pene..'s STUDI, 


almost a daily visitant to his house. This anec- 
dote may naturally lewd here to the consileration 
of the question —did Durer eagrare the cuts 
which bear his name,or did be only draw them 
upon the wood for the ongrarer! Itis generally 
considered that all cute bearing an artist's wnark, 
are ongrared by that artist, but this is in reality 
an error resulting from modern 


names or marks on their cuts, and very seldom 

those of the artists who draw the di 

them upon the wood, It was the reverse in the 

old time; then it waa usual to place that of the 

designer alone, and as be drew upon the wood 

every live to be engraved, aftor the manner of a 
anc-ink drawing, the engraver had little else 


pen: 
practice. It ia | todo than cut the wood from between the spaces: 


now the case for wood-engrarers to place their | honce his art wag a very meclsanical one, and 





KITCHES 18 DUREH's nUWee 


Lis name waseeldom recorded. That of Retssch 
does not o on the car just named, but 
the mark of solely, and when we consider 
the vast amount of labour performed by Durer 
ag nan artist, it ia not likely that he wasted time 
in the mechanical labour of cutting out his own 
dra whet he could employ it more profit 
ably. Tbe Baron Derschau, himselfa ool ic 
of old cuts, assured Dr, Dilxdin “that he once 
possessed a journal of Durer’s, from which it 


appeared that he wnsin tho habit of drawi 
bro the blocks, and sag! men —— 
the remaining operation cutting away the 
wood," Bartsch la decidedly of opinion “that 
he bad never employed himself ju this kind of 
work.” Mr. W. A. Chatto, in bis anonymous 
“History of Wood Engraving,"* baa gone into 





* Published by Charkes Kuight, 1909, with ongravi 
by John 2 ole latot, ee 





























this question with much research and learni 

and comes to the mgr oy er ; which : 
strengthened the tl names © 
fourteen audi. B and the initials of several 
others, were found engraved on the backs of the 
cute they executed for the “Triumph of 
Maximilian," now preserved in the imperial 
library at Vienna; the names of others are jn- 





FOOURE FROM DCREWS Lire OF THE ViROiN, 


cidentally preserved ; and among the drawings 
by Durer in the British Museum, is one of 
young lady, whom he has designated “ wood- 
engraver,” and who was most probably employed 
by him. There is also « sufficient difference in the 
style and manner of cutting bis designs, which 
shows they must have been done by different 


hands. It is not possible to note here a tithe of 


Cate OF FIRSOEIMER's Mouse. 


the cuts done from his drawings.* His great 


serials are the “ Apocalypse,” published in 1498, 
the two series of the * Panioa of Clirist," and 
the “ Life of the Virgin,” all published in 1511, 
His largest woodcut was published in 1515, the 
“Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Maximilian,” 
and this, like the car already alluded to, waa en- 





* Fora gemeral notice of Derer's works, and many 
iNustrative cnyravings of the best of tham, see the rt- 
Journal for 1851, 
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grared on a series of ninety-two wood blocks, 
and then the impressions pasted together, 
forming a large print ten feet high. It is a work 
of great labour, and displays considerable 
invention. 

Of Durer's powers as a painter we hare 
already spoken; bat he excelled also as an 
engraver on copper, and hia printa of “ Adam 


> 
=a) 


——— 
Sees ——s 


ET Oe OE 





OF PAUL, AFTER biekh, 


and Evo," “ Melancholia,” and the emall “ Life of 
Christ,” have not been To him also 
we owe the lovention of etching; be practised 
the art on iron and on copper, and it is impossible 
to over value its utility. In addition to hia other 
labours he executed several — of sculpture, 
one of which, the “ Naming of John the Baptist,” 
we have already alluded to as preserved in the 


| 


| agratitude which ri 


| attached to Durer. 
and kindly advices of hia friend were the few 





HORE OF MELCINIOR PFINTEIXO. 


British Museum, and some few others in hone- 
stone, bearing his well known mark, exist. He 
also wrote on Art, and a portion of the original 
manuscripts of his book on the a of 
the human figure, is still preserved in the library 
of the old Dominican monastery at Nuremberg, 
He was a good mathematician, he also studied 
engineering, and is believed to hare designed 
ms | superintended the additional fortifications 
on the town walls beeide the castle, which are 
remarkable aa the earliest examples of the more 


63 





modern system of defence, which originated in 
the south of Europe, and with whieh Durer 
became acquainted daring his sojourn in Venice, 
and the fruite of which be thus practically 
brought to the service of his native city." He 
published too an esmy on the fortification of 
towns. In fact, there were few subjects to which 
his mind was directed that he did not make 
himself complete master of. 

Thus li and laboured Durer in the city of 
his adoption. Studying nature most diligently, 
but combining therewith bigh imaginings of his 
owe, In 1606 he undertook a journey to 
Venice, and its influence improved him greatly, 
In the letters be wrote on this journey to bh 
intimate friend Pirkheimer he acknowledges this; 
in one of them he declares “the things which 
— me eleven years ago please me no 

-" He also notes the popularity which 
bad preceded him, and says, “ the Italian artists 
counterfeit my works in the churches and 


of the unworthy, Durer gratefully records 
the nobler acts of nobler men, and notes that 
Giovanni Dellini publicly praised bia before 
many gentlemen, “so that Iam full of affection 
for him." This noble old man did not confine 
his acts to praise alone, but came to Durer's 
lodging and requested him to paint him a 
picture, as he was desirous to possess one of his 
works, and he would pay liberally for it, Durer 
at this time waa far from rich, waa merely pay- 
ing his way by the practice of hia art, and the 
#inall sams of money he notes as sending for 
the use of his wife and widowed mother in 
Nuremberg, sufficiently attest this, as weil as 
his requests to Pirkheimer to help them with 
loana which he will repay. 

Pirkheimer’s name is #0 intimately connected 
with Durer, and he remained throughout his 
life so stendy and consistent a friend, that no 
momoir of Durer can be written, however 
briefly, without his name appearing. He wasa 
man of considerable wealth and influence in 
Nuremberg, a tmember of the Imperial Council, 
and frequently employed in state affairs He 
had it, therefore, in his power to aid Durer 
greatly; he did so, and Durer returned it with 
to affection, he declares 
in one of his letters that be had “no other 
friend but him on earth,” and he was equally 
The constant intercourse 


happy relaxations Durer enjoyed. Pirkheimer 
was a learned man, and cheerful withal, as his 
facetious book “ Laws Podagre,” or the “ Praise 
of the Gout,” can testify, The house in which he 
resided is still pointed out in the Ayidien Plot: ; 
it has undergone alterations, but the ald door 
why remains intact, through which Darer must 
have frequently passed to consult his friend, 
“What is more touching in the history of mon 
of genius than that deep and constant attach- 
tment they have shown to their early patrons?” 
asks Mra Jameson.t How many men have 
been immortalised by friendships of the kind ; 
how many of the greatest been rendered 
greater and happier thereby! When the Elector 
John Frederick of Saxony met with his re 
verses in 1547, was driven from his palace, and 
was imprisoned for five years, the painter Lucas: 
Cranach, whom he had patronised in his days of 
prosperity, ‘khared his adversity and his prison 
with him, giving up his liberty to console 
his prince by bia cheerful society, and diverting 
his mind by painting plcturea in his company. 
He thus lightened a captivity and turned a 
prison into a home of art and friendship ; thus 
the kindness and condecension of a prince were 
returned in more value “than much fine gold,” 
in the bitter hour of hia adversity, by his 
humble bat warm-hearted artlet-frieud. § 


* These Sueipient bastions and hern-works may be 

seen in our upper ett p, 2 
Mare Antonio bad copied Durer’s cuts on coppers 

but they aro poor substitutes for the orgginals. ¥, 
however, did Durer am tujury of which he complained. 

$ tm her “ Vasits and 8 of Art at Home and 
A 4 vols, Sve, 1854, 

§ To be continued. 











THE LION IN LOVE. 
FROM THE GROUP BY W. GEEFS, 





Tue sculptors of Belgium have, within tho last 
fow years, reached a high position in their art, 
mainly owing to the example and influence of 
Willian Geefs, brother of Joseph, whose 
“Faithful Messenger" we engraved and intro- 
duced in a former oumber of the ArtJowrnal. 
William Geefs was born at Antwerp, in 1806, 
and studied in the school of Art in that city, 
and subsequently under the elder Ramage, in 
Paris, where he exhibited as his firat work, in 
1890, “A young Herdsman of the early Christian 
Times strowing Flowers on a Tow," a work 
which, bowever greatly inferior to those that 
came afterwards, evidenced considerable pruc- 
tival feeling, and a certain amount of clever ex: 
ecution that demanded and received atsention. 
But an rtunity shortly arose to bring the 
foans sculptor more prominently forward ; the 

lian government waa dosirous of erecting 
some memorial of the evanta which had at that 
time been the means of securing the independence 
of the country : the design by Geefs was selected 
from those of a large number of competitorse— 
Belgian and French; hin work now stands in 
what la called La Place dea Martyre. He also 
was couwtnlesioned to execute n monument of 
Count Frederic de Merode, awl a atatue of 
General Bellinrd, who both fell in the struggle; 
tho latter is placed near the park of Brossels, the 
former is orocted in the church of 8 Gudulo, 
Both these sculpeures wore exhibited at the 
Brussels exhibition in 1883, 

During the three following years he produced 
several other works; the most prominent being 
statues of * Molancholy,” represented by a young 
female unattired, and seated by tho bank of a 
rivalet; “Prayer,” also represented by a young 

iri, with her hands clasped, and babited in a 

ng robe; and “ The Infant St John." In 1836 
he exhibited at the National Academy of Brusaels, 
several busts both in marble and bronze, among 
which waa one of high poetical charucter, an 
ideal representation of Francesca di Rimini, from 
the descriptive verse of Dante. Avother plece 
of sculpture exhibited nt the same time was a 
group of “Genavidve of Brabant with her Infant 
and a Fawn,” from the drama of Tieck. The 
Baron Wappera, the late president of the Belgian 
Academy, has painted a beautiful ltele picture 
of this subject, which we are engraving for our 
series from the Royal Galleries : it is in the pos 
session of her Majeaty, at Osborne. Two of 
Geefi's finest statues are those of Grétry, the 
musical composer, erected at Lidge, and of 
Rubens, now standing at Antwe 

“ When,” writes Mr. Raceynuki, in his Histoire 
de TArt Moderne, “the early works of this 
eal appeared in the National Exhibition of 
1833, they produced ou Belgian sculpture a simi 
lar effect to that which the pictures of Wappers 
had on the school of painting three years before, 
It was the signal for a di revolution in this 
department of Art. itherto we had been 
twained with too much servility into an awkward 
anil mistaken imitation of the Greek sculptures : 
wo bul been slaviahly taught to copy iy, and 
to reproduce indifferently, the marbles of the 
great masters of antiquity, instead of studying 
their works to learn the methods by which they 
had atialned their excellence. Goefs showed us 
our errom, and how to treat natura, poetically, 
and to produce her postically.” 

Many of our readers will doubtloas remember 
the group which ie hero engraved, in the Crystal 
Palace of 1851: whence the sculptor borrowed 
his idea of the subject we cannot tell; probably 
from some tale or poem, with which, heweeer 
we aro uainted. Whether, however, it be 
an illustration of some fable, or an idea of his 
own, lt Isa most poetical composition, treated 
with remarkable power and elegance, and with 
& welldefined expremion. There is « massive 
grandeur in the form of the lion, not only true 
to nature, but contrasting vigorously with the 
dolicate yot firmly rounded development of the 
fomalo figure, w pose ia moat skilfully ar 
ranged to “group” with ite companion ; alto- 
gether it isa work of high Art, the production 
of a man of genius, 
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LETTERS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 





Binwiwomaw, Jaeuary, 1656, 


Actuoran there is not much of a noteworthy 
character to communicate this month, owin 
perhaps to the festive season just passed, =| 
the pawte to lusiness which it invariably coca 
sions, many improvements are still going for- 
ward in Art-Manufacture, which I hope soon to 
be in a position to describe, mot only in ro- 
ference to the varied articles themselves, bat 
also in the mode of producing them. 

ln appropriate sequence to the mention of 
bronzes in my last communication, | may bere 
make a fow remarks on the subject of electro- 
brassing, a departsnent of electrometallurgy, 
which promises to become one of the moet im- 
portant branches of the art. In Birmingham 
it has been but little extended as regurds its 
commercial applications, in courequence of 
certain difflculues attending the regulating of . 
the deposit of bras from ita solutions 

The cyanide of potassium ia the principal ealt 
which has beon employed for making the solu- 
tions of brass; bat every person acquninoted with 
the nature of that salt, is fully aware of the ancer- 
tainty of obtaining from its solutions a favourable 
result for any length of time, in the deposition 
of au alloy, more eapecinlly that of brass. 

There hos mover been any difficulty in 
depositing the two metals (cop and xine} 
from the cyanide solutions, sicvultaneounly and | 
cheaply, but fn this case the alloy is imperfoct | 
and ovt at all reeembling braaa in colour, And 
although a brass alloy of good colour may be 
obtained from the above solution, yet the amount 
of battery powor necessary for thin purpose, 
renders the process valueless except for expori- 
iment—the expense of auch battery power, with 
chemicals nee for the operation, entirely 
precluding tho possibility of making it available 
in a commercial point of view. 

The first important improvement in the art of 
electro-deposlting of brass, is due to M. de la 
Salzéde, who patented his invention seven years 
ago in this country, France, &e. The cost of hia 
solution is i ive in comparizon with those 
previously employed for the same purpose. The 
process ia more certain than any other, and 
in the bands of an intelligent operator, a 
regularity of deposit may be maintained for an 
unlimited time, the solution becoming improved, 
miher than otherwise, by age, and whore the 
coated articles are subsequently ired to be 
bronzed, this method yielda everything that can 
be desired for the purpoeea; but for articles 
requiring a rich yellow coating free from specks, 
it is defective, more especially when the deposit 
is laid upon cast-iron, the numerous pores of 
which stubbornly rotain a small amount of the 
solution (in spite of every precaution used in 
drying, &c.,) which gradually oozes out, and 
stains the surface of the deposited metal, In 
consequence of thin defect, the has 
hitherto bean confined almost exclusively to 
articles which have to undergo a chemical 
bronzlng upon the brasecontin: This method 
bas been employed in France for brouze:l 
on a most extensive scale, in proof of which we 
_ = refer to the enormous number of | 

rench electro-bronzes imported into Enugtand | 
within the last six years, ig | 

A new and important branch of trade haa’ 
beon introduced into France, viz, the xine 
eloctro-bronze teade, solely through the facilities » 
of benasing afforded by M, do In SalzAdo's 
patent. The electro-bronze trade bas already | 
attained a high position among the manufic- 


tories of ¥ 
orticles of ren] bronze are 





rance, 

The most cost) 
rewlily and choaply reproduced in sinc, cast in 
highly finished metallic moulde, and after having 
been submitted to the electro-process of brassing, 
are chemically bronzed, investing thein with a 
beauty of appearance truly porwr. Fi ing. In fact 
they aro equal both for utility and effeet, to 
thoso cast in the solid bronze metal And when 
we consider that this is dono at a tithe of the 
cost, We are not surprised to find many valuable 
objecta of Art placed within the reach of a vast 


number of persons, who, previously to the 
introduction of M. de In Salzéde’s patent clectro- 
proces, were compelled to forego the pleasure 
of their posession. The Coalhroak- Com- 


| pany, I believe, were the first in England who 


obtained a license under the patent, The 
roceas ia seas! appliable to their mann- 
tures Ae ey bare Sree em for various 
ornamental pu and have gaineil an amount 
of celebrity which places them firat in this 
country among tho manufacturers of electro- 
bronzed castiron goods, V firme in 
Sheffield have also secured the advantages of the 
pateat, by license, and are making great pro 
Mr. Thomas Fearn, cloctrogider and 
plater of Birmingham, has purchased an ex- 
clusive license for hire, including Birmingham, 
and ten miles of the surrounding dbstricta. 

Mr. Pearn has devoted nearly the whole of the 
last twelve montha, to developing the capabilities 
of the process; he paid much attention 
to tho detaila of the operntion, and baa con- 
siderbly simplified the forma of manipulation. 
The reault of thisis that he has eucceeded in 


, effectually preventing the appearance of specks 
| upon the surface of the deposited metal, and 


also modified the solution so an to render it, 
under proper managomont, cnpable of producing, 
even upon common castiron, & bright and clear 


deposit of braze, of an agreeable yellow colour, 
in all pointa maembling the manufactured 
alloy. For wany purposes its application will 


be of infinite services whore strength in desirable: 
wrought or malleable cast-iron might be sub- 
stituted with advantage for various kinds of 
metallke goods now usually made of brags. 


| Manafacturers will not be slow to arail them- 


selves of the uses of this valuable invention. 

Mr. Boydell, of the firm of Boydell & Glaxier, 
of Smethwick, near thia town, and also of 
Camden Works, Loodon, has lately constructed 
a wheel or rather an apparatus to be applied to 
wheels or locomotive engines, in order to insure 
exsy and compancively rapid motion over the 
worst roads, heaps of bricks, through ploughed 
felis, or even excavated pits. Tho contrivance 
is simple and inexpensive, and will no doubt be 

yadopted. It hna already been tested 
before Prince Albert and a select committee of 
the Board of Ordunnce, on well as other com: 
atent judges, all of whom have pronounced 
wourably of the “invention, especially in its 
application to the movements of artillery. On 
ordinary ronds two to one is gained in the power 
requisite ta move heavy | but in ploughed 
fields, marshy grounds, or rough roads, the 
advantages are incaleulable. Tho spparmtus 
attached to locomotive engines entirely obviates 
the difficulty of ploughing by steam power, as 
the wheels will not cut into the ground, and 
there is no liability of their going round on 
their own axis without going forward. 

The combined advantages of lovernge, gravity, 
and inclined are secured by this inven- 
tion. The inventor, Mr. Boydell, lately dis- 
covered a new and chop material for fluxing 
irov, which is now used in this district to the 
extent of the mupply. 

Messrs. Messenger & Co, of Broad Stroot 
im this town, are extensively exgaged in the 
manufacture of pleasing ormamental designs for 
Braithwaite’s sanitary burners, which they also 
produce, The great sdvantage of this burner 
over every other hithorto invented, in, that by 
returning o large portion of the products of 
combustion to, aud combining them with the 
dame, the sulpburows and otber noxious vapours 
are prevented from escaping into and con- 
taminating the surrounding atmosphere The 
vapour of water evolved during the process of 
combustion, which in other burners permeates 
tho nir of the apartment where it is used, forma 
ainediam for the diffusion of the deleterious 
gases to the injury of much valuable property, 
as in the well-known instance of the destruction 
of the binding of the books contained in the 
Athonwum library, ‘This Ils prevented in 
Mr, Braithwnite’s burner by intercepting tho 
offensive exhalations, which in the use of all 
other burners, are acoompanied by an oppressive 
feeling of heat, and are found to be extremely 
prejudicial to health, when used in domestic 
estabdlishinents, H. 
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THE COLLECTION OF MR. C. BIRCH, 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Ix the course of the present month of Feb- 
ruary & very important collection of modern 
ictures will be submitted to public sale by 
eum, Foster & Son, Pall-Mall. It comprises 
many of the choicest examples of the British 
School, and 9 few of the French School. 
Those by our pative painters will mostly be 
recollected as the leading attractions of the exbi- 
bitiona of the Royal A ¥; some others hare 
been acquired from the stadios of the painters. 
They are the property of Charles Birch, Esq,, of 
Rirminghaa, a gentleman whose texte is amply 


verified by the seloction of bis —— 
whose Liberality in promotin @ Fine Arts of 
hig country baa been exe: to the extent of 
adorning hie modest abode at Woodfleld, near 
the great manufacturing city, with pictures that 
hare cost him, perhaps, thirty thousand pounds. 

One of the grontest attractions and interest of 
tho sale will bo a picture by the late J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., entitled“ The Lock,” representing 
this usual coutrivance in canal engineering with 


an atmospheric transparency such os this great ; 


master of nataral phenomena waa alone capable 
of imparting to the canvas, The picture is about 
an ‘oat aix inches long, and 9 proportionate 
eight. 

ther of the rare gems of our School will 
be found in the small cireular picture by the 
late W. Etty, RA.— famous under the title of 
the “ Fleur de Lis.” <A group of elegant female 
forms,—one of whom holds the lily, from whence 
the picture ia named—more draped than the 
artist uaually painted are seen seated in quiet con- 
vereation. ‘or purity and lovelinees of colour 
this picture ia unsurpassed by any other of 
Etty'a works; in this respect it ranks as a chef 
dcemerr- 

An elegant “Sunny Scene on the Coast of 
Italy, near Naplea,” Calleott, R.A.; © The 
First Earring,” by Wilkie, RA, ; “The Hauot 
of the Sea-Fowl,” by W. Colling, R.A. ; “The 
Canal Lock,” by J. Constable, RA.; “The 
Slave Market at Cuiro,” by W, Muller, are among 
the works by deceased artiste in the collection. 

Among thoze pictures by living artista whose 
names are familiar ag the greatest ornaments of 
our school, will be seen the engraved picture 
of “ Deor-Stalking,”” by Sir Edwin Landaser, 
RAJ; “The Mountain Pass,” by Clarkson Stan: 
field, R.A. ; “Alfred in the Danish son by 
D. Maclse, RA.; “Dolly Varden,” by W. P. 
Frith, R.A. the landscape to it painted by 
T. Creawick, RA; “The Ragged Path,” P,P. 
Poole, A.R.A.; “The Shady Lane,” by Joln 
Linnell, from laet year's exhibition of the British 
Tnstitation, and other works of elmilar im 
tance, by J. KR Pyne, T. Uwins, RA, J. Ro Her. 
bert, R.A. E. W. Cooke, A-R.A., three specimens, 
J.D, Harding, &c., and the exquisite picture by 
T. Webster, RA. of * The = 

This sale of so many of the works of 
modern painters, ia occasioned by one of those 
revernes of cireumatancer to which a great por- 
tion of the wealthy community of England are 
sobjected. In the present instance, the pro 
prietor bas met with the misfortune of a coal- 
mine belonging to him baving taken fire. It is 
a fortunate reeource under the privation arising 
from an accident, that be can fall back, however 
grievously it may be felt, apon a resoarce which 
will, in all probability, show that mms invested 
in tho beat productions of the modern school 
aro mfe commercial Intions, and that the 


of Christ," by Panl Delaroche, 
which was engraved in our Journal a few years 
since, and some few other pictures of the French 
achool, including two by Plassan, will alao be 
offered in this sale, being equally the property 
of the same gentleman. Few op itien #0 
desirable for procuring works by British artists 
of the highest class have been ever placed within 
reach of the connoisseur, and as each opportuni- 
ties but rarely occur, the present, wo presume, 
will not bo loet sight of. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION, 
Ovn former notica of this Exhibition was written 
, before the collection was complete; many, 
therefore, of the moat interesting works were 
contributed sinoe we then saw the pictures. 
The collection is small, and the majority of the 
works are not of tho first importance, but os 
a commercial speculation the Exhibition hn 
been eminently successful. Nono of the works 
are a# yet marked aa euld though sales to the 
amount of six thousand pounds have already 
| boon effected. The contributions are judiciously 
| limited, and the majority of the contributors 
| express satisfaction at the manner in which their 
| works are hung; whence it may be inferred that 
they will continue te eupport the Exhibition In 
j so much as to place it among the rec 
, exhibitions of the scason. 
| Among tho watercolour works a charming 
drawing baa boon sent by J. D, Hanpina, a 
, study of trees, inimitable in the forma of the 
foliage and the yielding lightness of the branches; 
the easy freedom and decision of the touch 
j ave beyond all | rs * Bragossi, or Fishing 
Craft off the Ciinrdino, Venice,” is the title 
of a picturo by E, W. Cooxn, ATLA, ; it is 
finished oa highly sa any pictaro wo hare 
erer geen by him; nothing ia forgotten, every- 
thing ia here with a truth even photographical, 
but the sky wants air, and the water trans 
ATEN. We necompany him with ploasure to 
reozy Schevoling, or on board of the Vrouw 
Helena, of Rotterdam ; but his Mediterranean 
hot water is too much for moderate peopla 
“Rencontre ab the Well,” F, Goopar, A.R.A. 
A small picture containing two Byures in Breton 
costume. The scene is a roadside, well shut in 
by tress: it is in nowies forced either in colour 
or effect, and otherwise extremely awoet and us- 
affected. “ Landacape near Boulogne," J, Hen- 
pest, RA. The eobject is unattractive ; con- 
risting of a ye of roadside scenery shaded 
by trees, and intersected by a rivalet; but it 
seesns to bave boon painted om the spot with 
marvellous fidelity. is is the first landacape 
subject we have over seen by this artist, “Venus 
and Capid Lamenting the Absence of Adouia,” 
W. E. Faost, ALA, One of those miniatare 
gems which this artist exhibits from time to 
time, The morbidessa of the principal figure is 
uDeu le: in drawing, finish, and colour, 
the whole is exquisite. “Evening Prnyer,”" C, 
W. Cora, RA. subject laa child knooling 
at prayer: the effeet is subdued, but the picture 
has considerable depth. “ Pilgrims in Sight of 
Home,” Sir C. L. Eastiake, PRA. This is a 
replica, with somo changes of the work which, 
under the same mame, is so oxtensively known 
by the engraving. The Art-loving public will 
be glad of the opportunity of agnin seeing this 
admirable work. Religious Controversy," A. 
Ecaong, ARLA. A | sketch of a picture 
exhibited under the mime title a few years 
ago in the Royal Academy. “Scene from 
the ‘Fortunes of Nigol,’” L, Boo, ARA, 
A emall composition of two figures. “ Goata,” 
“ Cow and Sheep,” T. & Coorgn, ARA. These 
two pictures are full of skilful manipulation, but 
they are infinitely lem careful than antecedent 
works, “A Sandy Lane,” “The Foot Path,” 
T. Casswick, RA. Two unobtrusive etudies in 
which trees are the principal objecta ; they have 
ao miuch of local truth as to seem to have been 
inted on the spot. Two pictures contributed 
Dd. Rossen, 2h. and respectively entitled, 
* Tnaida, ancient Sidon,” &c., and “ The Ruina of 
Tiberias," &c. are 20 historical in sentiment 
that it is much to be tod they had not 
been rendered wholly 20 by personal incident; 
we cannot doubt the truth of these versions, 
| and we approach with awe these siles strewo 
| with the evidences of accomplished prophecy ; 
' breadth, distance, and desolate tranquillity are 
‘atmirably rendered, but under the fresher 
| inspirations of auch scenery we cannot at once 
ait down to pipes and coffee with theee living 
Osmanli, “Coast Scene in the Gulf of Salerno, 
 Stanrmenp, RA. A group of boata here 
} es the ‘nearest site, they contain ren 
and Gshing gear, and the whole of these and the 
| moarer composition is backed by a section of 
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const scenery. It is a work of great merit, 
certainly the best the artist has exhibited sinco 
erg icture which waa be Le British Insti- 
tution a few yenra ‘a a er dark 

how slounenl | pn would ‘twas 
granteL” Jawes Sayt, a study of masterly 
power, In addition to those we name, thers are 
other works of excellence, valuable 
additions to the Exhibition sincos we concluded 
our former notice of the collection. 


—_+—_ 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS' 
DRAWINGS 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART 
AT GORE HOUSE. 





Denira the past month one of the umaal half 
yearly exhibitions of students’ drawings bas boen 
open to the public nt Gore House, and bas 
attracted a considerable number of visitors; 
the works on view were those in the earlier or 
elementary sections of the course of study now 
uniformly adopted in allthe school. Formerly, 
we believe, the whole of the works executed, 
throughout the year, were transmitted to London 
ab one period for examination, and in com- 
petition for medals ; but onder this system the 
great number of drawings sent, together with 
the endless diversity of eubjecta and modes of 
treatment, was such aa to render classificntion 
almost in) ble. The succeive commimioners 
of award having in their reports dwelt strongly 
on these facts, it was at Inst determined to 
adopt a simpler and more definite nm, and 
the proposed change appears to have been 
coincident with the defiuite arrangement of a 
general course of atudy forthe schools, a work 
often talked about, but never attempted, undor 
the fluctuating management of the old school of 
design: both these desilerata were accordingly 
takon in hand together, A certain number of 
definite stages or sections of study were then 
apecified and arrangel with a proper attention 
to sequence, and in order to obviate tho incom 
venience of the great multitude of worka sent, 
it was resolved to divide the course into two 
parts, the works in each to bo called for at 
soparnto periods of the year, fixed in the spring 
and autumn respectively ; thoee of the latter 
period, now sant, bolong to the earlier stages of 
the course, which are as follows :—Stage la, 
Linear Geometry; 14, Mechanical Drawing; 14, 
Architectural Drawing; I¢, Perspective; 2, 
Ornament outlined from the flat; 3, Drawing 
from models and objecta ; 34, Ornament out- 
lined from the round; 44, Ornament shaded 
from the flat; 6, Ornament shaded from the 
round ; Sa, Models and Objects shaded from solid 
forms; 6, Drawing the human figure from fiat 
examples; 7, Drawing fowers and folingo from 
flat oxamples ; 8-4, Drawing the humsn figure 
from casts; Sc, Drawing remy Henle figure 
natare; 10, Drawing flowers, etc., from nature ; 
lla, Painting ornament from flat cxanrples; 12a, 
Painting ornament from the cast; 13, Painting 
flowers eel bs an ples. In coach 3 those 
stages i examples were preacribed to bo 
used in all tho pin and caro was taken to 
furnish to each, completes and perfect copies ; 
whilst to ensure still further fairness and regu- 
larity, the exact nutaber of drawings allowed to 
be sent from oach school was fixed by the central 
authorities; the relative numbers being cal- 
culated with reference to the numorical atrongth 
of the prove oagrem — po gene < 
munsters in teaching. ayetem 0 
competition, aa thua amended, has sony been 
tested on three oocasions and is found to work 
extremely well, and we belicve bas becomo 
docidedty with tho masters of tho 
school. ith respect to the general character 
of the draw! now exhibited, there can be no 
doubt buat a morked improvement is 
manifest ; the schools have now been long 
enough eatabliahed to allow of a traditional status 
ha excellence being arrived ~: — the more 
went rtumites @ mastera 
| af teliag to ‘wetlen of cache schools, con- 
sequent on their being amembled in London 




















of Trade, enable th 
profit by and intercom- 
Mmunication; the more closely defined competition 
likewise, on the other hand, has induced greater 
exertions to excel on the part of the studenta 
individually. Amongat the é number of 
excellent drawings sent in, it be invidious 
to specify particular instances, and the number 
edals awarded ; alist of contributions which 


Medale Medals. 
Abernieen . 2 . 6) CamdenTown . 2 
Biraligham , - iW) Rotherhithe 3 
Bristel . ’ ’ » 4 3 
Carlslo . . es hk Spitalfields li 
rom 4 « 4 jnabery 10 
Cheltenham » 10) Newowstlo-ou-Tyne 8 
Chester ll) Norwich . 1 
Cork 16) Nettingham . Ps 4 
Coventry . . .«. H 7 4 ai 
Duoblis . . . . 10) Penzapee Pa, t 
Dudley : ft a Mu 
Dusfermlino » 2 Hanley .- 2 
Drarkam 3 Burslem it 
Glargor ._ Newcastle - under 
Hoeretord « 4 s 6 
Leeds - 1/8 . iy 
Limerick - _7| Stourbridge. 6 
M . 1/8 + 2 
seemnoer aren, uM Zartenock . 7 
a! tat, ud ~ ‘artingtos 7 
babs Peet er amd Waterfor! . ° 8 
Normal M _ | Woltorkamyton 4 
tral Female . 27 Worcester. . 17 
¥ 2 


Con 
Saint Martins. . 8 


Tt is but just, however, to remark, that in this 
— the older established schools which, 
on consideration, might be expected to 
stand much higher in the scale than the moro 
recent — really havo —. — their 

ition, in gainin: a their av 
amie of mile 7 Lewy Thich, instead of indi- 
cating ear to their newer rivals, tells 
on the © aide of the Oo; inamuch as 
in the latter class of the undivided time 
and attention of the master is os yet necessarily 
devoted to these earlier stages of instruction, 
whilst in the older ones the masters are occupled 
with more difficult and important labours. 

A great additional stimulus was on this coca 
—oe to the competition, from the fact of 
the of Trade having determined to send 
a certain number of the most meritorious 
students to the forthcoming Paris exhibition, the 
number of medals respectively gained in the com- 
— determining the selection of the indivi- 

usla, Lastly, an alteration in the constitution of 
the commision of examiners has been effected 
on this occasion, which is alsoa step in the right 
direction. The of tho commission of 
1853 recommended that on fature occasions one 
of tho provincial masters should be asmociated 
in the commission of award, which baa usually 
consisted of three persons; and at a meeting of 
the masters held in the spring, Mr. Young 
Mitchell, head-master of the Sheffield school, 
was elected by them to fill this office for 1854, 
the occasion in question. 


_——4-—— 


THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF 
MESSRS. MAW & CO. 


Messrs. Maw & Co. have supplied us with the 
means of introducing another example of their 

for ornamental paroment: it is one 
ichnoss of colour, excel- 


pattern of tints, cannot 
fail to please. A fault which 





re of manu- 
factured works, wherein colour is admitted, too 
frequently commit, is that of pepermen, bree 
one tint or another which, by its acknowledged 
brilliancy, catches the — es and 
therefore, it is thought, effectively ; forgetting 
that, aa in a picture, so in a textile or other 
fabric, harmony of colour is as im t as 
purity of design : the red, 


Curoughoal "the ealire sabjeck, while itv sich 
eo Ww Y 

nosd and brilllancy are preserved with an equal 

degree of success. 


__  .vO8CW_l—l Ol a oa — — eee 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Barren ee jae org _ 
custom, open its gallery for the ition ry 
works of modern pnintera, the first Monday in 
pictures worthy of our Bebook sithough we fear 

worthy of our > we foar 
the “ Winter thon,” in Pall Mall, will have 
done something to lessen the supply to the 
Institution. While writing upon this subject 
we remark that, as usual, the copies from 
the “old masters by students were exhibited 
at the closing of the school at the end of the 
last year. The works were in every 
very much like those of all antecedent exhi- 
bitions, Wo have on many occasions, not in 
reference particularly to the school of the 
British Inetitution, but with respect to copying 
generally, expressed disapprobation of ing 
os prejudicial rather than otherwise to nite, 
If we consider the class of painters who work in 
any of the great galleries —for instance the 
Louvre—we shall find that the bulk of them 
are mere copylats, and it is they who multiply 
bad imitations, which, falling into the hands of 
dishonest picture-dealors, are sold as originals. 
Students on the contrary work from the antique, 
or the life, or landscape nature. We believe 
that the Britieh Institution is wealthy—the 
copying school might there be turned into a 
school for the study of the antique, without 
clashing with any establishment, and thin 
would be a ren] benefit to rising members of the 
profession. The extent of ng required by 
an artist is a momorandum ight and shade, 
asociations of colour, a disposition of material, 
and this in watercolours may be done in o 
sketch of balfan-hour, 
Tue National Gattenr.—Of therecent numo- 
tous additions to the National Collection, four— 
describing incidents in the life of St. Hubert, are 
the Meister Von Werden, another series by 
Liesborn master, the painter whose works 
principally existed in the convent of Liesborn, 
near Mitnster. Thoso masters were of the Weat- 
balian xchool, and the Liesborn master flouriahed 
about 1440, and the Meister Von Werden waa 
his Pupil with Von Corvey, Von Soest, and others. 
The Westphalian school flourished at the com- 
meneement of the fifteenth century and was indo- 
pendent of the school of Cologne, and even of that 
of Flanders; there exiet some works of an earlier 
master, which go back to the fourteenth century. 
The aspirations of the Westphalian school were 
principally ideal, in which the master shows 
power redundancy, but in the beads there is 
all the individuality of portraiture. The chiar- 
cecuro of Van Eyck bocameat once popularamong 
tho neighbouring schools, but the Weetphalian 
— remained true to their unqualified day- 
ight effects, as we see thern in their pictures. The 
series contains a “ _— and Se John,” 
Lambert Lombard, of Netherlands school, 
=e botwoen aby me ae. Pg isa 
small upright picture by Gerh ‘an der Meeren, 
who is <n to have assisted his master Van 
Eyck in the great work, “ The Adoration of the 
Lamb,” parte of which are among the most valu- 
able acquisitions of the Berlin Museum. Tho 
od robes in this picture, which is also but a 
sme at to shame all the efforts of modern 
pre-Raffiellite art, We find also herea “Madonna 
and Child,” by Ludger cum Ring, whoee most 
important work is in the of the West. 
phalian Art-Union at Mauster: it representa God 
the Father aa the Avenger of Sin, with Christ, 
the Virgin, and the heavenly host, The Berlin 
Museum contains another work by this painter, 
We have never seen pictures of a period #0 earl 
in such excellent ition : this would be enoug! 
with erry bon Gee natene ot 
thelr originality: if however, their i 
posacesionship bo authenticated, that con- 
clusive. On the suppression of the Convent of 
Liesborn, the largealtar-plece was cut up and some 
of these pictures are the remnants of the work, 
On the ine t pictures, of which 
remain “The Annunciation,” “ The Presentation 
in the Temple,” and a portion of the “Adoration of 


Herr formerly of Aix-la-Chapelle, but now 
we believe of Minden, from whose collection they 














were obtained for the National Gallery. Thoy 
are full of the errors of their period, but show 
at the same time the laborious exactitude of the 


the generosity of the earlier cele- 
ee ee 2 fp wlio 
markings are only sufficient © drawing, not 
enough for the rounding of the parts; but in 
many points they are infinitely euperior to the 
works of many cantemporary painters which are 
more highly prized. seom to have been 
painted only in oil, and for their parity and pre- 
servation they areindebted to the w= 

r 


thing | the vehicle and the mere earths used in 


colour. These pictures are only valuable aa 
historical examples; there is little that a pro- 
gressive school can gnther from them. 

Tue Payorricox.—This elegant building, in 
itself one of the most beautiful of the public 
edifices of London, bas been rendered greatly 
attractive recently by many new and important 
features. Pictorial on the Beat of the 
War and the Arctic Voynges, have been inter- 
sperved with the usual scientific descriptions of 
machinery, &c. Holiday folks have been pro- 
vided with amusement in the Story of Aladdin, 
exhibited in a series of dissolving views accom- 
7 aly a SS ee ee 

puns and} quaint imaginings, most ex- 
cellently delivered by Mr. J. 8. Buckingham, 
who is one of the clearest and best of the popu- 
lar lecturers, The most beautiful novelty is tho 
grand fountain rendered luminous by the newly 
discovered French process, It is the most elegant 
and beautiful of sights, to dwell on the ever 
changing form of this vast column of wnter, 
entirely Jaminous, and resembling liquid fire, in 
every variegated colour adang Led vivid oa 
sity, shooting upward from the ground to the 
aiken the roof, and falling back in showers 
of light. The power which water possemes of 
holding and reflecting light was never shown in 
such perfection before. grand character of 
the jet which occupies the contre of the Panop- 
ticon givee the fullest scope for ite display, and 
the saans anon of the exhibition gives it a 
— over all others “g with- 
the walls, making it a fitting to the 
evening exhibition. 

Bonroan’s Paxorama—Tho glorious yet 
devastating war in the Crimea has afforded Mr, 
Burford, in conjunction with his able colleague, 
Mr. H. Selous, a subject for their pencils: the 
picture of the “ Battle of Alma,” now occupying 
the upper rotunda in Leicester is o 


we have a 
right to assume that the locality is correctly 
represented, it is indeed a marvel any body 


of troops, whatever their discipline and courage, 
could bave overcome the resistance offered them 
by = masses of the enemy, “eg pore 
80 ——— @ dil t te 
of the bat apo fl positions of the respectire 
regiments which bore the brunt of it, are clearly 
marked out in the painting, which will doubtless 
attract a host of visitors, all of whom must 
regard it with interest, and with 
melancholy satisfaction, when they think of the 
heroes who fell at Alma. Asa work of Art, it 
sustains the reputation of jt authors. 

Ma. Beawat, who has toon long distinguished 
for his attention to parliamentary duties, is lems 
genoraily known as an indefatignble collector 
of objects of verte. He has really devoted the 
leleure of a long life to the cultivation of this 
taste; this extensive collection of works of 
medieval Art, about to be dispersed, forms the 
great feature of the London miles this season. 
This pictures are almost exclusivel ita, but 
Ser tan Couper Its meceal tive nonateed ¢ very 
tot, ‘ooper; Mr. a very 
remarkable yale illustrative of the 





the Kings,” &c., which came into the possession of | sovere, 
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MAW & Co., BENTHALL WORKS, NEAR BROSELEY, SALOP. 
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Fra Angelico, In Limoges enamels and glass 
palnting the collection is rich. A small armoury 
containa about fire hundred specitnens of armes 
de fuze, richly inlaid and decorated, so that they 
really become works of Art; added to these, 
are two perfect suits of armour, one of which ix 
inlaid with the precious metals, and is unique 
in beauty. In Venetian and German glass the 
collection is sleo fine, as well as in choice 
pottery of Flanders and pana i Mr. Bernal, 
after many years, had senceooled in getting 
together the mast remarkable series of early 
watches over found, They are above one 
hundred in number, amd exhibit the most 
extraordinary erg Heer fancy; they certainly 
cught to be kept intact, for it is now almoat 
hopeless to rival euch a gathering. In antique 

late, ivory carving, &e., the collection offers 
fine examples to the coynusenti, but the most 
marvellous portion of the whole, for exteut and 
beasty, Is tho Fafenee, or, an it is sometimes 
termed, ware, of which thore in such 
an abundance that, on entering the museum in 
which it was placed, the visitor might at first 
have mistaken it for the showroom of a modern 
china warebouse, so orerlosded were the shelves 
with these rare and valuable objecta The great 
taste and knowledge Saye jm by Mr, Bernal 
have increased the value of the extraordinary 
collection so shortly to be dispersed by the 
auctioneer, and which would have abled greatly 
to the stores of our national museum, if it could 
have been secured there. 

Tue Porrrecnsic Imstiretion..— On the 
evening of the 24th of December, snd previous 
to opening for the present season with its adidi- 
tious and novelties, an interesting lecture on 
Sound wna delivered at this instivation by Mr. 
Pepper; in the course of which the lecturer 
ahowed, acconling to experimenta originally in- 
stituted by Profeasor Wheatetone, the manner 
to which sound was conveyed by suitable con- 
ductors, The repeating media were five harps, 
which wore arranged on the floor of the theatre, 
below which were musicians, whose instrumenta 
wero o8 distinctly beard as if in the theatre 
while contact with the conductor wns main 
tained, but silence invtantly ened on tho 
removal of the h These effects were very 
remarkable. This lecture waa followed by the 
exhibition of a series of diasolving views illus- 
trative of the “Story of Sind the Sailor.” 
These clever and ingeniously designed grotes: 
ques must bave told eucccssfully among the 
entertainments provided for the youth of both 
sexes who at Chia season look for aniusement, 

Tre Waa mx Toe Cetens.—Mr, BE. Armitage, 
who gained a prize for his picture of the “Hattle 
of Meant,” in the Westminater Hall Exhibition, 
a few years since, recently sailed for the seat of 
war, being commiasioned by the firm of Mensa. 
Gambart & Co. to execute some pictures of the 
military operations in the Crimes. We hear, 
too, that Mr. E. Goodall, » son of the ominent 
engraver, bas alao departed for the saroe destiua- 
Gon, as the artist of the Jiwatrafed Nese. 

Tue Itccwisaten Wonks or Ma. Own Jones, 
sold u few weeks since under the hammer of 
Mr. Hodgson, realised a large gum. This in not 
to be wondered at when wo find included 
among them moet of his finest works, aa“ The 
Alhambra," D’Agincourt's “ History of Art by ita 
Monuments,” “ [laminated Books of the Middie 
Ages,” “Winged Thoughts.” "The Song of 
Songs,” “ Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts,” 
"Views on Nile, from Cairo,” “Tho 
Preacher,” “Fruita from the Garden and the 
Field,” &c. &c. It is not, we balleve, generally 
known, that tha whole of Mr. Jones's publica 
tions were printed in his own establishment, 
and, of course, under his immediate supervision ; 
they mnk among the best examples of * illumi- 
nated” printing that modern Art and Science 
have produced, 

Pans Inprermtan Exmmrtox.—Our fellow- 
subjects in Canada, stimulated by the success 
which attended the oxhibition of the productions 
of their country in the Crystal Palace of 1851, 
aro making great efforts to uphold their credit 
in Paris during the presentfyear. Ap executive 
committee has been sppointed, who recommend 
the formation of Toca committees in the chief 
towns of Upper and Lower Canada, 
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A Tlaxenoox ron YousG Parxtmus. Hy C, BR. 
Lestim, R.A., Author of “The Life of Con- 
stable.” With Ilutrations. Published by 
4, Meumay. London. 


Tt haw been a debateable question, and still is with 
a few controversialiate, whether British Art owes 
much, cr iidowl anything, to the system of fnstruc- 
tion pardued in the schools of our Royal Academy. 
We have heurd strong arguments adduced against 
the utility of any schools of painting that ever ex- 
keted, if we are to understand by the tert “school” 
a public institution whos object is to educate by 
lectures, by certain prescribed tasks and by the dis- 
tribution of prizes and heneurs + and the oppencats 
of this system point to the grewt Italian masters in 
support of their opinions. Now it is undoubtedly 
true that although the artists of Italy, even at a very 
— date, fortned aw hnte amociations, ite 
their re tive cities, for the pre of ecting 
anil promoting their art, there is. we oh sy little 
or no proof of the exivtence of an “ Academy,” in 
the sense which is now applied to the worl, “Indi- 
vidual painters had then their own whools, in which 
eoch taught without ether aid than that afforded 
by his own advanced disviples: thus we read of 
the * School of the Currucci,” the “School of Haf- 
faclle,” of * Titian,” of * Gioegione,” of ** Bellini,” 
each of which had hiv own profesed scholars and 
imitators receiving invucdiate instruction and ad- 
vioe frow the master himeelf; neither pupils por 
maaster, «0 far ox our knowledge extends, deriving 
any udvantage from any associated body. These 
end other great sames muy certainly be referred to 
triumphantly by the apa of Royal Acadunies ; 
bat then, on the other band, we must take into com 
sideration the difference between the epochs in which 
they lived and our own, a+ well ax the diderence of 
eharacter and circumetances apparent in the painters 
ofthe olden time and those of cur own. In the 
earlier periods, Art seemed not to require the adven- 
titious nid of academleal institutions; it mas recog. 
nised and potronised extensively by primces, nobles, 
and mitred churchmen: the throne and the altar 
alike contended for ita production, and paid due 
homage to thoes whose genius created them. And 
hence the puinters of those days, we are speaking 
now of the highest among them, required puitable 
agstaned to enable them to curry out the qumeroux 
works they were commissioned to execute ; they took 
delight in their “ shools,”” and were proud of the 
troops of young men whe flocked to Chear atadios for 
instruction aml employment. It is not so now; no 
artist of coed rig time, even of a secondary rank, 
would trouble biimself with papils, the drudgery 
of teawhing, aa it bb generally conmdered, and ax, 
indeed, it too offen 4, would not be submitted to 
hy any artist, except in very special instanues, who 
can maintain a re=pectable postion without euch an 
application af his talents, unless, perchance, it be in 
connection with some recognised institution in 
which a profesweship confers om the holder a murk 
ofdignity. The cetablisment of a public academy, 
therefore, in a country like ours, becomesa necessity, 
for he who would apply himself to the study of Art, 
has searecly another resource, certainly none 
adapted to his wants; and although a few excellent 
painters may be named wtnong the ranks of British 
artists who have never had the ndvantagys of ara- 
demical instruction, the fur larger majority were ot 
one time or another found among the clesses that as 
dembled at Somerset House or in Trafalgar Square. 
Though theso remarks seem unturally to arise 
from the volume lying before us, it is not our ine 
tention to enter here upon a defenve of the Royal 
Academy itself, which would be altogether uncalled 
for and unneceeary, nor even of the sytem of edu- 
cation adopted to that institution. ere may, or 
tmany not, be defects in the modes of instruction to 
which the pupils are subjected, for what system is 
fort —or, we should perhaps rather sy a spirit 
exobutire, one more in harmuny with the general 
feeling of the age, might be advantageously brought 
to bear apon ite directing councils; yet none who 
are ueqguainted with the actual working of the 
schools but must admit that the respective professors 
lateur diligently, zealously, and ably for the ad- 
vancement of thelr pupile, In the system parsued 
the annwal lectures cocupy a prominent position, as 
means of instructing the mind; it is in the lecture- 
room that theories and principles ure tunght which 
the student must apply in the school of painting and 
elsewhere. The lectures on printing by Reynolds, 
Rarry, Opie, Puseti, Phillips, an Howard ; om 
sculpture, by Flaxman and Sir Richard West- 
macott; and om architecture, by Soane and 
Cockerell, are all more or leew excellent and weful ; 
some of them may be classed among the meat valu- 
able contributions to our Art-literature; anid to 
those may now be added the lectares delivered by 
Mr. Leake, who having recently retired from tho 








chair of the profemor of painting, hes now throagh 
the press, given a wider circulation to the doctrines 
he taught within the walls of the Acudemy. 

But the book now before us contains niere than 
the professor's addiness to his auditor. “ Though,” 
he aay “ the lectures delivered at the Royul Acadeny 
form the greater of this volume, thay have bern 
carefully revised, and recast inte other forms; amd 
with auch additional matter ax 1 venture to hope 
may render it warthy af the uttention, not only of 
young artists, but, in seme degree, of palnters past 
the period of pupilage, and ales of that mow ba 
and inereasing clue of lovers of Art who adorn their 
houses with pictures." Mr. Leslie has thus most 
jutliciously cast forth a net here ond strong enongh 
to enelase others than the poung artistic aspirant. 

The ‘ Mandbook” consists of sixteen sections or 
chapters, each under a different head, serving as 
the text of his disnourse; these texte include orery 
subject. to which the attcation of a painter need be 
directed, while the subject iteelf is treated in a 
mnanner af onee interesting, instructive, and pepu- 
lar; it is evident My. Loslie has studiously avoided 
to write according to the Jearning of achoola, and 
las uddreseed himself to the judgment, tuste, und 
feeling of those who listen to fie instructions; and 
this, in one opinion, is after all the most etfective 
mode of tewching. It is of little use to ply with 
dogmas and theories, however correct and true 
they may be in themselves, minds which are com- 
paratively unformed wad wholly untrained, and 
therefore mot in a condition to comprehend abstruse 
doctrines, nor to retain them if understood, Tho 
knowledge of any art of scienoe must be by pro- 
gressive steps; the tirst thing a wine teacher would 
aim at is to interest hia pupal in his subject and to 
render jt attractive; when he hee done thie aa a 
kind of foundation he may erect upon it, by degrees, 
a structure solid, beantiful, and enduring. 

It is net, however, to be asamed fron this exti- 
mate of Mr. Leslie's work, that the “ karning” of 
Art is kept out of sight; on the oon y, his 
eviticiams on the pictures and styles of the greatest 
ancient and modero puiinters are full and to the 
purpose ; in fart, just what we should expect from 
ao excellent an artist, and from a writer of an ac- 
complished mind and acute ohewrvation, Could we 
afford the necessary space, it would gratify us to 
transfer to our columns some of his opinions on 
these matters, aa well as on Art and its practice 
generally: but we commot do this, aml must there- 
fore conclude a task we feel to hive ee ore | 
performed, hy commending the valume to all who 
the subject may concern: we have read it with 
pleusure and with profit. The — chiefly 
in outline, from the owmpositions of Raffaelle, Ru~ 
bens, and other distinguiehed old masters, are valu- 
able as elucidations of the author's critical remarks, 





Engraved by F. Hout from the 
Published by 


ComMING oF AGE. 
Picture by W. P. Ferri, RA. 
the Ant-Ustow or Grascow. 


There rust be some peculiar fitness for tho offico 
held by the council of the Art-Union of Glasgow 
which enubles the members to select such capital 
subjects as these ther are accustomed to issue, as 
engravings, to thelr eulecribers, Rack eeason this 
society advances with an energy abd spirit that we 
do not me elsewhere: lust yeor it brought out 
Ryall's fine print of * Return from Deer Stalking,” 
and now the subscribers of the present year will be 
entitled to an engraving from one «of the brat pic- 
tures, of its class, which the British School of Art has 
produced—Mr. Frith's ** Coming of Age,” exhibited 
at the Roywl Academy in 1849, where it received the 
most od segrovn nod who that mw it then 
ean forget the charening illustration of the days of 
* good Queen Bess,” so powerfully and pleasant! 
shadowed forth in the work? the noble baronia 
mansion, with ite guble ended roofs and decornted 
chimneys, and onel windows, and porteullised 
gateway; the ¢pacious courtyard throaged with 
retainers und tenants fensting in honour of their 
young lord, who stands on the entrance steps of 
he hall, listeaing to a congrotulatury addrow, oF 
something of the kind, read by a grave-loking 
mage with “spectucled nose," but whose 
ublet isto apruce fur that of the parish clerk 
even om such a gula-day, We, in our days ot 
commercial activity and enterprise, can scureely 
realize euch a sono of festive enjoyment aa this, 
whick almost inetinctively puts a queetion to ua j;— 
** Are we, with all our advancement in acience 
and civilisation, really a wiaer and happier people 
than were our forefathers of three centuries age t” 
Mr. Holl's plate is one of the largest we remember 
to have seen executed; ite genera] effect is very 
brilliant and powerful, and all the fioes are deli- 
cately engraved. We know not how long he has 
been at work upen it, mor the meormsity which may 
have existed for pring the plate into the handa of 
the printer, but ing nt print with « critical 
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eye, we are inclined to say that another month's 
labour would have improved certain portions of it, 


it done not draw « 


the Glasgow Society, no engraving ever will, 
We may remark bere, as not out of place, that 
the council of this society are preparing ts jovee as 
rizes this season, a chromolithograph print, 
vem Mr. Gilbert's “Spanish Peasants to 

Market,’ together with bronzes, epapoeane 0.5 

they have already bought pictures to a erable 

amount, which, we presume, will, ov is the custom 
of the selety, be exhibited in London before the 
distribution. 

Brocrarnicar Cataroayn or tan Parcirar 
Travian Parsvens; witn a Tanne or tar 
Contemporary ScHoors or [rary, Designed 
as a Handbook to the Picture Gallery. By a 
Lavy, Edited by Ranrn N. Wouxvm. Pub- 
lished by J. Murray, London, 

The farther we recede from the great — of 
Ttalian Art, the more desirows we are to all 
that concerns it and those who raised it to its high 
estate; but the diffealty of acquiring such know- 
iT {nereases with the flight of centuries, or even 
half centuries; and at this distanee of time one can 
sarcely expect to find anything new with reference 
to them or their works, “ Modern writers cam only 
glean from their predecessors, but in thus parsui 

a track already trodden they can be of cssenti 

service to the Art-student, in proportion to the 

pains taken to reooneile ppaneies, to correct 
errors, and to substantiate or refute what has been 
problemnutically stated, That this is neither an 
easy tak, nor one devoid of labour, is evident 
from the ‘list of works which the editor tells us 
have been referred to in the compilation of this 
amall ** Biographieal Catalogue” numbering about 
two hundred pages; the list enumerates the titles 
of about as many books, in almost all the languages 
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book-illustration : whether it is likely to supersede 
these is a question we will not undertuke to deter- 
mine; the world is, however, wide enough for them 
all, “ [lhustrations of Scripture’ is altogether 
a novelty in design and in exceution: the artist, 
whose name does net appear on the title page, but 
whom, from the seen on the prints, we 
believe to be Mr. Blackburn, of Edin! . 

we presume, selocted certain texta from the bible, 
in which reference is made to animals, and from 
these subjects he has drawn pictures and afterwurds 
subeni the latter to the photographie process. 
There are twenty illustrations, representing « 
vet of beasts and birds drawn with — 
tlonablo accuracy and with great spirit; and w 

the human figure is introduced, the pletures become 
historical: some of them are y fine compo- 
sitions, exhibiting more than the genius of a mere 
animal painter; we may instance, as examples, the 
‘+ Passage of the Red Sea; the “ Ewe-lamb,” and 
“ Lavarus:”* the pivlegreete Peggy are good ; 
ocensionally, however, we find them a little weak, 
The * Notes of a Naturalist,” by Mr. James Wilson, 
as we hare un , are deseriptive of the habits 
and history of the several creatures which the artist 
has ted with his pencil; these “notes” 
are ample, and both entertaining and instructive. 





Geus or THe Great Exumriox, Tak Dar 
Beromn Mannrace. Tux Chucrrrxion. 
Printed and Published by G. Baxten, 11, 
Northampton Square, 

We have oceasionally noticed, a they appeared, 

Mr. Baxter's prints in oil-colours, of some of the 

most attractive “views”? in the Great Exhibition : 

he hes now completed the series, in nine pictui 
and having put them into rich binding of gol 

and purple, ixsues them us o single volume, and a 

book of beautiful “ gems" they make; the seulp- 

tured works in the Exhibition forming the principal 
feutures in each scene. minuteness of detail, 
the delicacy and securncy of the drawings, and the 


ef southern Europe, which have been consulted | brillianey of the colours, are almost marvellous in 


either directly or indirectly, 
Wornum to be as zealous truth as be is diligent 
and painstaking in research, we have a right to 
auame that he and his fellow-labourer, Mins 
Farquhar, the “ Lady,” have isswed uo volume os 
free from error as the nature of the work will admit 


Now as we know Mr. 


of. In a Handbook" intended for use in a | 
pts gallery, one cannot reasonably expect that | 


phies of some bunireds of 
should bo very copious; here, however, ey are 
sufficiently ample, and the characteristics of the 
leadin et aaplmigh antimony f gc ape wd orto use 
the editor's own language in his preface: “* the 
urtieles consist in of the essential biograph- 
cal facts when known, and in a concise character of 


ainters 


took 
the meritorious resolution of attempting to mpply 
ao 


mat little work is the result; the object has 
to produce a pocket handbook which should 
contain much essen 


book" adda another worthy name to the list of fair 
candidates for the thanks of the Art-loving public. 

We must not, howerer, forget to mention that 
= en he an ate the — . list 
7) principal painters o y¥, in o tal orm, 
classified according to their respective schools, from 
the thirteenth to the cightoonth centuries inclusive; 
#0 arranged and divided that we see at a ghince the 
contemporancous painters of each school, and the 
periods when they fourished; this is a most valuable 
addition to the book. 


Iuieeteations oy Scurrrenn. By an Animal 
Painter, With Notes by aNaturalist. Photo- 
gyrehet for T. Cowstanie & Co., Edinburgh ; 
gaa Apawa & Co.; ACKERMANN & Co., 

on. 





wood, and with the lithogra in the work of 








pictures so small and 40 full of subject: the book is 
altogether an elegant and worthy memento, in 
miniature, of the “world’s wonder,” The “Da 
Before Marriage "—representing 4 young gir 
reclining agninst the trunk of o songetionns tree, 
ought upon her 


@ print, which 
is rather large, we say; but it is our 
Se that the process employed in this style 

printing is ccngocly applicable to pictures’ of 
this scale. Mr. Baxter's print of the “*Cruci- 
fixion,” puzzles us, as to his method of prodacing 
it; be anmounces it as “executed by the 
Buxterotype,” but what that is we must confess 
our ignorance of. We have in our possession 
a glorious photograph, of the same subject, from « 
piece of ancient sculpture, executed in Faris, of 
whieh Mr. Baxter's print is an imitation, and « 


ital one it is too, wanting only the sharpness 
on — mph lat. tod shade that 
a peries in parts 
the bold relief, which the satan’ has, to 


render it equal to the other: it 





Porms. By Wiwiam Bett Scorr, Published 
by Sarra, Exoee ,& Co., London. 

Mr. Scott, as be hints in a corner of his frontispicee, 

A prenier bs well as a poet; and we have in this 

volume, what we do not often find conjoined, 


the two Muses — each other through the 
same mind and hand. We could have wished there 
had been more of the work of the graver, illustra- 
ting as it does, in what Little we have of it, with 
quaint and — fecling, bat though 
accomplished skill, the current of the poct's pen. 
Mr. Scott's verses are y of the vain 


and evanescent sort which are too mach thrust 
on us daily, by many unfortunately over-credulous 
in their fected tie abbilil lity. ‘hese poems 
evidently the result of deep and true poctic iny 
rendering iteclf with involumtary joy into 
harmonious, and attractive form. ‘hey are of the 
sort which not only can, and must be, read twice 
ani thriee, bat which gain at every reading. The 
under-current of symbolic meaning, of allusion 
through the outer to the inner world, which is one 
of the attractive istics of many or most of 


are 

<4 
ey 

‘th 


these poems, forces one to return to and dwell w 
passages continually, fading in them freah thoughts 
and beauties, 

It ia Kapenila in a few words of remark, and 
without illustrative quotations, to do — to 
verses of the high and earncet, but somew! * 
tir bere af alpen Fo us. That the: -" 

apprecia many of kindred nature, wi 
lesser endowment of pote lan; rejoice to find 
a worthy voice, we have no doabt, And to such, 
even thus curtly, we are glad to introduce them, 
with our hearty commendation, 





A Pew Wound ny way or « Lerten apperssep 
To Tur Dimecrons or THe Cnystar Patace 
Company, By 8. L. Soruxsy. Published by 
J, R. Sueru, a : 

As one of the shareholders in the “ Crystal Palace 

on 7 Setheby, brady ore eae Pr pnemnt 

i and artistic works, ought proper te 
offer publicly to the Directors a few words of 
remonetrance aguinet certain arra: ts in the 


entering into the matters discussed by Mr. Sotheby 
in his phlet, we will briefly my that if his 
en ions were carried owt, the public, whether 
they visit this beautiful ice as mere pleasure- 

ors and idlers, or to derive instruction from 
what they see there, would be benefited by the 
change. None would re more than ourselves 
to know that the Company wus in a thriving con- 
dition pecuniarily, as the existence of the ‘* Palace’ 
must rest om ite succes aa a commercial speculation : 
all advice, therefore, that, in our jud it, tends 
to help forward a result, and Mr. Sotheby's 
seems to us of this nature, we cannot but recom- 
mend, 





Vicromsa Reora ; on, THE Great WATERIILY OF 
America, With a brief account of its Disoovery 
and [Introduction into Cultivation : with Ilus- 
trati by W. Sianr, of Specimens grown at 
Salom, Massachusetts, U.S.A, By Jon Fisx 
ALLEN. Printed and lished for the Author, 
by Derrox & Wenxtwourtn, Boston, U.S. 

Tt is fitting that the gigantic natural ions 

of gigantic country’ should be. iiustated, on 

sui cmp teien see perme pire Allen bas 
dene in his aix publi tos of drawings taken 
ingly well auecaed ta" caremalithgregs 
ingly well excen chromoli , and 
show us the plant in its various stages af dove 

growth to the 

The descriptive text, which ia 


in golden formin; a 
beautiful in itself, and moat creditable to the taste 
the American press. Indeed, it is 
searcely too much to my that no press of an 
country has ever isued a petosice more ad- 
tmirable—at once superb and in good taste. 
Pierenes or Lirk axp CHARACTER, FROM THE 
Connection or Ma. Poxcw. By Jou Leren, 
Published by Buanneny & Evans, London. 


Tt was a capital idea to collect a large number of 
the choicest “ bits" from the picture gallery of our 
humorous contemporary “Punch,” to issue os o 

istinet publication: it is just the sort of thing to 
dissipate the ennui of a drawing-room ere dinner is 
announced, or to jote the hilarity of a fireside 
pre. Mr. Leech's pencil is as vivid as prolific; 

¢ is the Rowlandson of his day, with a higher aim 
Se the burlesque than 
Out vay caricaturist. He rebukes the 
follies of the age with a kindly, od uneparing 
hand, and conveys amusement while he exposes the 
foibles of human nature in the and in 
children of a larger growth: pat toachings are 
often more ¢ to restrain folly than would be 
the lectures of a whole college of learned professors. 


Newson at Trarancan, Ocronen 2ist, 1805, 
Engraved by C. W, SHARPE, from the Picture 
by J. Leey. Published by Liorp, Baornzns, 





An engraving, intended as a companion to that 
from Delaroehe’s picture of ‘* Napoloon at Fontain- 
bleaw.”” Mr, Lucy's painting represents Nelson 
sitting in the cabin of the “ Victory,” om the eve of 
the battle ; it attracted our attention in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of last year as a well-conceived 


and characteristic I ger’ of our great moval hero. 
Mr. Sharpe has + pe in his engraving, 
the solemn, thoughtful ex on of the original 


. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION, 1850. 





mis exhibition was open- 
ed to private view on 
Saturday the 3rd of 
February, and publicly 
on the following Mon- 
day. The number of 
works is 550, including 
sixteen —— pro- 
duction It may be 
A observed, and we think with 

justice, that we have no inati- 
a tution in whicha perfect collective 

representation of our school is to 
be found. This is attributable to the 
divisions of the profession, which are 
in ter variety than have ever 
before existed in any school, ancient or 
modern ; not even excepting the charac- 
teristic differences which distinguished those 
of the Isles of Greece, In one collection we 
are oppressed with portraiture, elsewhere 


it might be said there is no geniua for land- | 


pony others landscape abounds to the 
exclusion of gtd giecoee here a statist of 
a foreign achool would say there was no 
portraiture in England. Again, we are 
amid «a curious variety of rustic human- 
kind, sheep, cows and their tender yeanlinga, 
green and still life; or, it may be, we may 


the t th » sh a! 
SE ee ee ae Gok ‘a charming feeling. It is finished with all 


find ourselves listening to the sublimely 
Homeric measure of the ever-labouring 
sen, Alas! the Muse of History has no home 
among ua, and our poctry for the most part 
is of the ballad and domestic strain, A dis- 
tribution of power is the next thing to 
weakness, and foreign crities will never 
believe we have a school until a sufficiently 
concentrated evidence be offered to the 
con The collection now before us 
contains works of a high order of merit in 
every department of Art; but it would 
seem as Wf many of the contributors had 
been painting fora cabinet of miniatures, by 
the works which they have sent. We have 
not often to complain that the pictures ex- 
hibited here are too large; but we may 
very fairly say that many painters of 
known power are represented by works 
much too small; and again, in the choice of 
subject there is but little originality ; when- 
ever one artist breaka new ground he is 
sure to be followed by others till the repe- 


tition becomes painful; but to proceed to | 


particulare— 


No. 1. ‘Cow and Sheep,’ T. 5. Cooren, 
A.R.A,, isa small picture of a class which 
the artist has been repeating for the last 
ten years, On the foreground grows the 
same evergreen and a 
tradition from a long line of Dute 
The mouths, eyes, and feet of the animals 
are insufficiently made out. 

No. 2. ‘An English Cottage Home,’ T, 





dock, a i 
1 painters, 
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Caeswick, R.A. This small picture is 

rhapa a veritable’locality ; at least there 
ts but little of the ideal about it. The fore- 
ground and buildings are most carefully 
rendered, but the trees are deficient of 
qualities which especially charm as in foliage, 
and it were desirable that the peep which 
plays the part of background were really 
distant. 


No. 6& * * * * F. Wrownp. 


" Maiden with the mock brows oye, 
In whoee orb « shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies.” 
A small study of a female head and bust in | 
profile ; it is the best head we have seen | 
exhibited under this name. 

No. 7. ‘Still Water—a Creek of the 
Zuyder Zee,’ E. W, Cooxe, ATLA. Thisisa 
very small picture, and not perhaps amon 
the most successful of the painter’a Nort 
Sea series; the surface is enamelled, and 
here and there crude. 

No, 8 ‘Children and eae w. 
Hewstexy, A small composition showing 
two children in an open landscape; the 
little figurea are characterised by the 
happiest traits of infantine expression. 

No. 12. ‘Tunbridge Wella—The Parade,’ 
C, R. Srastey. This picture affords a very 
accurate 2 eee of the place, but 
the subject acarcely enough of pictorial 
attraction, 

No. 19. ‘Shepherd of the Campagna di 
Roma,’ R. Bucxsen. A life-sized figure, | 
that of a boy; accurate as to Italian cos- | 
tume and character, but too much refined, | 
especially in the hands and eo the | 
pure rusticity of the Campagna. In ee 
and lifelike expression, it is among the beat | 
of this class of pictures we have seen, but it 
were to be wished, for the sake of the effect, | 
that the dog were not there. 

No, 24. ‘A Watering Place,’ F, R, Lex, | 
RA, and T. 5, Coorer, A.RLA, The subject | 
is altogether unworthy of these artists, It 
is a small picture, presenting a farm-house | 
with a pond in which are «a few cows, 
The animals are loose in execution. 

No, 25. ‘A Sea Nymph, W. E. Frost, 
A.RA. One of these swall single figure 
pletures which this artist paints with such | 





the nicety of a careful miniature, 

No. 28, ‘St, Agnes,’ W. Gare, This isa | 
amall half-length, presented in a pose of 
devotion, but the features express rather 
wonder than adoration, The screen dividing 
the background precedes in some degree 
the figure, which seems too amall for 
the head. The picture is otherwise dis- 
tinguished by taste and great delicacy of 
touch. 

No, 29, An Unweleome Cateh, G. Surra. 
We see in this composition, which is amall, 
a boy seated on the bank of a stream, 
whence he has just drawn forth an eel. In 
the incident there is nothing, but the 
picture ia highly interesting from the 
sweetness and truth by which it is every- 
where distinguished, 

No, 34. ‘The River Awe, mt ES 
looking towards the Puss of Brands,’ F. R. 
Lez, R.A. Tho material is successfully 
superseded by the effect,—that of a sultry 
summer day, shaded into gloom by an ap- 
proaching thander-storm, The theme ia 
rendered with spirit and truth, and in a 
tone of severity unusually daring. The rocks 
on the left, however, are exceptional: they 
seem to have been a difficulty. 

No, 41. ‘A Farm Yard,’ A. J.Srark. A 
subject extremely unassuming, but every- 
where treated with great ability. 

No. 42. ‘A Study,’ J, Parrnipor. The 
title is accompanied by the line from Tasso, 

“ Ponsoeo rigor dolee, ? in quel volte,” 














but the study is a portrait,—that of a lady, 
head and bust, of the size of life, Many of 
the linea, ns those of the eyes and the fi 2s, 
are extremely hard, suggesting the iden 
that the picture has been painted too near 
to the sitter, 

No, 43. ‘Fruit—from Nature,” Miss E. 
Sraxnanp, A deasert of the fruits usually 
served up on canvaa,—they are painted ina 
manner closely imitative of nature. 

No. 44. ‘The Ladies of the Wooda,’ T. 
Dayar. These “ladies” are two children 
that have strayed into the thicket, and 
seated thetnselves, in their red petticoats, 
precisely in the middle of the picture. We 
wish they had sat down a little more to the 
right, or even the left. The subject is ita 
trees, a group of which rise near the centre. 
Their forma are very elegant, and they are 
made out with sweetnesa and grace which 
are very rarely communicated to troes, 
When such success attends a departure from 
conventionality, it may be sigualised as the 
result of the best kind of originality. 

No. 45. ‘ Lieut.~Gen, Sir C, apier, Lieut,- 
Col, MeMurdo, and Col, Leslie, leading 
Her Majesty's and the Hon, East India 
Company's Troops at the Victory of 
Hyderabad, G, Jones, RA, This is the 
sketch for a picture exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ; it F apna yd a combination 
id rage and an opposition of light and 

ale, 

No, 48, ‘Near Dawlish—South Devon, 
J, Mocrorp, The materials of thia aubject 
are nied under an evening effect, 
perfeetly succeasfal in ita description of 


re 

No. 50, ‘A Doubtful Recognition, T. F. 
Dicxsze. A half-length figure ofa cottager's 
wife holding her child in her arma. The 
eyes of the infant are fixed upon the spec- 
tator, but with an expression rather of 
apprehension than of doubt. The relation 
between the mother and child is very natu- 
rally established, Both heads are skilfully 
painted, very sweetly coloured, and the 
drawing is skilful throughout. 

No. 56. ‘Free Sittings, F. Unversity. 


_ The scene ia a country church during divine 


service, and the interest of the composition 
ia centred in a group, composed of a mother 
and two children. The picture ia not so 
— painted as others we have seen exhi- 
bited under this name, but yet it is sketchy, 
We have observed that transitions from a 
spirited manner have Tt degenerated 
into weakness ; but, perhaps, in such a case 
as this, the “spiriting” might be done even 
more gently without injury to the force of 
the picture, 

o, 57, ‘Windsor Castle—Morning, H. 
Dawsox, This is a large picture, affording 
a distant view of the é from some dis- 
tance down the river on the Berkshire 
shore. The sun over Windsor, is feebly 
a the —s mist, and dis- 
tributing ita yet faint light over every 
portion of the landscape, but with a delicacy 
and propriety of feeling which only nature 
herself can dictate. On the left rises a 
screen of tall elma, which are drawn and 
painted with a fullness and richness of 
foliage rarely seen. The picture shows no 
vulgar striving after force—that is, the 
result of a close observance of nature, This 
artist excels in painting skies, 

No, 58, ‘Near Loch Etive—Angyleshire,’ 
A.W, Wittiams, A small picture, fresh 
in colour, and remarkable for ita sky and 
distance, 

No, 62. ‘The Harvest Moon,’ G. A. Wur- 
tiams, A small picture, showing at once 
the rising moon, and also on the trees the 
effect of the setting sun, the lower part of 
the composition being in shade. There is 
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little in the picture; but the sentiment is 
extremely agreeable. 

No, 63, ‘Hear Thou in Heaven Thy 
Dwelling-place,’ J, Sarr. A female head 
and bust of the size of life: the beau-ideal 
of the sweetest saint in the calendar, The 
artist seems to have painted this head 
from a new ulel ; it is of a rounder eon- 
tour than thoge we have been accustomed 
to sce, Having expreased a wish that the 
eyes hal been lesa fall, the handa smaller, 
and the drapery lesa studiously dramatic, 
we have nothing further to wish. Sho 
severs the rose-leavea of her mouth, and 
brenthea a prayer—but she praya also with 
her eyes, e manner of the art le different 
from that of other recent pictures : this may 
not be felt by the artist a0 much as the 
observer. 

jicture he would dream, firat of Guide 
ui, then of Greuze. She is looking up— 
that is only conventional : there ia an equally 
profound adoration in eyea that look down, 

No. 64. ‘The Road to the Homestead,’ 
J. 5. Raves. This road is enclosed by 
trees, and the treatment of those which fall 
into shade is sufficiently vigorous; but this 
effect is in some degree vitisted by the pas- 
sage of lighter foliage on the left. A 7 
of corn is passing along the road, bat being 
unsupported it looks a light spot in the com- 
position, There is, however, great power 
and firmness of execution throughout. 

69, ‘ Church and Convent of Madonna del 


Sas, above Locarno—Head of Lago Mag- | 


lore, G.E. Hesrsc. This isa large picture, 
showing a vast expanse of the shores of the 
Inke. he church and convent rise ona 
pinnacle of rock near the centre of the pic- 
ture. The whole of the near site ia broken, 
but beyoud this the eve is carried across the 
lake and along the rugged sides of the op- 
posite mountains, until the aumimita of the 
range mingle with the sky. Everything is 
—— in dolce far niente, the water beneath 
is asleep and the air above is stagnant ; we 
neither see nor hear anything stirring in 
the convent, and it is so warm that even 
the sun seems to stand still. 

No, 76, ‘An Oil Acquaintance,’ J. Ixs- 
xrer, This ia a study of a country girl, she 
ix seated in an open composition. The 
treatment of the figure is distinguished by 
the taste which generally charncterises the 
worka of the painter, but the execution ix 
certainly too free. 

No 77. ‘The Orphan's Friend,’ R. F. 
Ror. The story is not new; the orphan is 
a lamb which, while lying by the side of ita 
dead mother, has been attacked by an eagle, 
from the talons of which it is reseued hy 
a dog. The picture wanta force, but 
shows intimate knowledge of the living 
nature it represents. 

No, 80. ‘The Wheatsheaf,” F. Urpennius., 
There are three figares in this composition, 
one is a'child, which, while gathering flowers 
in the harvest-field, has fallen asleep under 
the sheaves of corn, the two others geeem as 
if they had jwst found the sleeper. 
incident is common-place, but it is pointedly 
described. 

No. 81. ‘Clovelly,’ 8. P. Tacksox. This 
well-known subject is almoat always painted 
from the eame point of view ; that is, placing 
nearly in the centre of the composition that 
picturesque remnant of architecture. The 
village on the left, and under the cliff, falls 
into the shade. Tho scx and all that per- 
tains to purcly marine painting is rendered 
more effectively than the quasi landscape 
portions of his pictures. 

No. 84, ‘The Cottage Door,’ E. J. Connerr. 
Two figures are presented, that of a child 
seated and playing with her doll, and her 
elder slater, who is standing, Both are well 


If ‘anyone could sleep by this | 


The | 
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exeented, and especially so are the ivy and | 
hollyhocks at the cottage door, ; 

No 85. ‘A Welsh River, Evening, J. | 
Deance. A tranqail stream surrounded by 
rocks and overhung by trees, Tt has much | 
originality and great sweetness of colour, | 
The water Is tranepnrent in ita dark re- | 
flectiona, but where it repeata the sky it is | 
hard and opaque, The light passes of | 
the water are foreed out of the composition. 
Some of the more distant rocka require 
| toning down, and the swallowa are much 
too large. 

No. tL. Who are You?’ F. W. Kevu. 
Ovia logiitter—and, sa asking the queation, 
evea the intruder as scared sheep are wont. 
There are two foreground animals, both 
blackfaeed mountaineers, admirably drawn 
and painted, but losing much of their im- 
portance because so much has been made 
of the landacape. 

No. 92. ‘Cathedral at Beauvais—Pic- 
ardy,’ L. J. Woon. It rises above a group 
_ of low, dear, dirty, old, picturesque houses 
| which occupy the nearest site. The whole | 
of the architectural detail is made out with | 
the utmost nicety, but the colour of the 
‘eathedral here is very different from the 
| reality. 

, No. 101. ‘Hopo—a finished study for s | 
‘large picture, Atuxaxpen Jouxetox. This 

ia a very small picture: the figure is 
j seated and holds a book beforo her, it is 
very sweet in colour. 

0, 103, ‘Samphire Gatherers, W. E. 
| Joxzs. There is much originality of feeling 
| in the treatment of this subject, which is a 
section of coast scenery. 

No, 108, ‘ Venice—Trabocolo aground,’ 
E,W, Cooxr, A.RA. The stranded boat 
occupies the most prominent place In the 
composition. She ta a lugyer-rigged craft, 
with her sails up and a profusion of gear, 
all painted with a marvellous minutencas 
of detail. Beyond the boat and the near 
objective the eye traverses the compo- 
aitlon, commenelng with the buildings on 
the right of the Doge's Palase, and ending 
on the left with the Dogana, comprehending 
the Campanile, the Library, and all the points 
in that centre of historic reminiscences, The 
imitative truth of the picture ia beyond all 
praise, and, althongh the southern subjecta 
of the artist have lately been influitely better 
worked ont than some of those which he haa 
exhibited from the Adriatic and the Meddi- 
terranean, we think this incomparably the 
best of his Italian serics, : 

No, 112. ‘ Sunshine and Showers : Moun- 
tain Beenery near Bettws, North Wales,’ 
P. W. Exes, A small picture, rich in 
colour, and, in successful treatment, justify- 
ing Its tive, 

o, 113, ‘A Cottage Interior,’ F. Goopatt, 








which this artist paints with so much grace 
and truth, Tt is rich in picturesque quality, 
and worked ont with fullnesa of detail with- 
out the appearnnee of elaboration, The tex- 
tures and surfaces are real and substantial, 
and nothing ean exceed the charmingly har- 
monious colour which everywhere charac- 
teriaes the work. It is a triumph of trans- 
parent colouring 

No, 124. ‘The Entrance to the Brewera’ 
Room, Antworp,’ J. 3. Soromoxs, Very 
like the place,"ouly too freah in colour. 

No, 127. ‘Sunset,’ J. Hotnasp. This is a | 
view taken abreast of the Dogana at Venice, ; 
and presenting a group of Venetian small 
craft in tho nearest site. The aun is about 
to sink behind the baildings that skirt the 
caunl—a description rendered with aweot- 
ness and truth of expreasion—and without 
the slightest approach to vulgarity or ex- 
aggerntion. 





ARA. One of these unnauming subjects | 


No. 130. ‘Interior of a Cottage near 
Stratford-on-Avon, T. Earns, Showing a 
girl seated, sewing, with her back to the 
window ; it is forcible in effect, 

No, 137. ‘Evangeline, WH, Banzavn, Long- 
fellow’s heroine is becoming a favourite ; it 
were earnestly to be wished that fashion 
was not extended to subjects for painting. 
The head, which ia presented in profile, has 
some degree of sentimental expression. 

No. 138. ‘The luterview between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham,’ 
T. M, Jor. This is from the story of the 
ring which Essex entrusted to the Connteas 
of Nottingham to be given as his last appeal 
to the queen. The expression of the queen 
in demoniacal as sho points upwarde and 
declares that she never will, though God 
may, pardon her, The queen is too tall in 
comparison with the fignres near her, and 
the gentlemen In waiting in the ante-room 
do not keep their places; otherwise it is 
the best picture which the artist has ever 
painted, 

No, 143, ‘The Rialto, J. Hontasp. We 
find ourselves here in the Society of two young 
ladies who are on a baleony overlooking the 
Rialte at Venice, The bridge and the op- 
posite buildings ll the field of view. The 
picture js strikingly original in treatment, 
and closely descriptive of the city of the 
Ben. 

No. 153.‘ A Sybil' L. W. Desaxces. The 
head is painted with an effect of two lights, 
artificial light and daylight; she unralla a 
scroll on which is written, Naseetur ex 
viegine. The work ia excellent. 

No. 154. ‘A View of the Great Harbour 
of Malta, from the Corladino,—painted from 
a sketch taken on tho spot by Captain G. 
Hotham, J, W. Canmictaxn We seldom 
see a picture more full of material and in- 
cident. We look directly down the basin 
towards the sea, over which is seen the 
setting sun. ‘The buildings on each side of 
the basin look like those of a city of an- 
tiquity, and the variety of pictureaque 
costume in the foreground sustains the idea, 
which is negatived only by the modern rig 
of the British man-of-war, We cannot 
praise too highly the exactitude with which 
the various veasels in the harbour are de- 
seribed, The drawing of the spars and ropes 
is the reeplt of a life-time of study, and the 
brilliant success with which the sunlight is 
distributed throngh the picture exhibita 
the happiest imitation of one of the most 
enchanting phases of nature. 

No, 145. ‘Gil Bisa relating the Adventare 
of Camilla «nd the Ring te the Licentiate 
Sedillo,’ H. C. Sexows. This is a large pic- 
ture, in which we find our old friend the 
licentiate laid up with the gout, and help- 
leasly seated in an easy chair, made as 
additionally easy as poesible. He has laughed 
till almost strangled by his cough; and eo 
we now find him. Gil Blas stands before 
him relating the story, and points to the 
ring on his finger. ‘The housckeeper, in alarm 
for the life of her master, trie# in vain to 
atop the narrative. The picture is fall of 
light; and the story is so pointedly made 
out, that no title is necessary. 

No, 161. ‘The Trophies of Youth,’ T. 
Dasaey, This ia a landscape—apparently a 
passage of Welch scencry—showing a tran- 
quil stream, embosomed in bills, and fringed 
with foliage, The light, atmosphere, reflec- 
tions, and colour of the pleture are charming: 
it is far beyond anything that hag ever 
appeared under this name, 

vo. 168, ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance, A large pic- 
ture, in which we find the frnit accompanied 
by n peacock, the plumage of which is a 
masterpiece of imitative art. The metallic 
brillinney of the tail feathers was never 
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more perfectly realived, The fruit as usual | 
is admirably painted. 

No. 173. ‘The Relic,” Cogn Savta. <A | 
small composition, in which are seen somo 
Italian devotees kneeling in adoration before | 
the “relic” in a monastery; the incident ix | 
characteristicaily described. 

No, 175, 4A Winter Afternoon,’ R. Bras- 
wiire, <A large composition of that frigid 
wintry aspect, which this artist describes | 
in many respects better than any livin 
artist: mothing can exceed the feeling ood 
manipulation of the work ; but in all prin- 
cipal points this winter serie ia too identical, | 

No, 180, ‘Seoteh Highland Scenery,’ H, | 
Jvrsum, <A section of rugged mountain | 
acenery, perhaps in-the Isle of Arran, The 
atones, tufted herbage, and heather of the 


foreground, and the mountains of the 
distance, are rendered with surpassing 
reality, 


No, 181, ‘Canale degli Orfanelli, Venice 
—Sunset," EW, Cooke, ARLA. Here the 
sun has disappeared below the distant line 
of buildings, leaving the sky flooded with 
colour, which is fist being superseded by a | 
deepening and brief twilight. The truth of 
the description is at once felt, 
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No. 10. ‘A Ranaway Knock,’ G, Crvik- 
suAxk, The story ia of the excitement 
oovasioned to a circle of maiden Ladies, their 
fat servant in gaudy livery, and a pack of 
lap-dogs, in their retirement at Turnham 
Green, by two mischievous urchins, who 
are making off in the distance. hia cli- 





macteric achieves the immortality of the 


painter. History ia very often carieatured ; | 
and caricature not unfrequently is truly : 


historical. It were to be desired that he 
would take a lesson or two in colour and 
touch. 

No. 191. *The Barmouth Water, North 
Wales,’ Stover R. Pencr, This is a large 
picture, presenting, in accordance with the 
usual feeling of the painter, passagea of 
comparatively low foreground and middle 
distance, with an expanse of water, the 
whole enclosed by mountains. It is equal 
to his best efforta. 

No, 203, ‘Age's Consolation, G. FE. 
Hicks A small composition, showing a 
arene conaiating of an aged woman and her 
grandchild, the latter sitting at her feet 
reading the Scriptures: the mask of the 
aged figure is very minutely painted—per- 
hapa too delicately pale. 

vo. 215. ‘Highland Sport—a Change of 
Dogs, J. W. Borromtery. The dogs, a 
pony, and a young gilly constitute the prin- 
cipals in this picture, wherein is recognisable 
a degree of vigour and originality which are 
likely to give great value to subsequent 
works, 

No, 216, ‘ L'Innamorats, TW. O'Nen, A 
atoall balf-lengih figure seen in profile | 
and resting her head on ber hand, The | 
love-lorn expression is markedly defined, 
bat it is not the head of an Italian woman. 





The features are minutely finished, as are 
the draperies and all the incidents of the 
coin position. 

No. 22%, ‘Scene at tho entrance of New- | 
haven Harbour—Seaford in the distance ; | 
Threatening Weather,’ Corner Frecporse. 
This is one of those black aqualla which 
are among the best performances of this | 
urtiat, The aky, senty us black ag night, 
ia reflected on the waters below, which 
are surging in furiously on the beach, and 
all the fishing craft are running in shore 
for shelter, te is a powerful deecription, 
but it had not been less so had the «ky | 
been leaa black, 

No, 234. ‘A Woodland Scene,’ H. Jur- 





sua. The beeches in this passage of sylvan 


| ature are realised in a manner not to be 


surpassed, The certainty of the touch with 
which the foliage is printed is admirable. 

No. 235, ‘OW Beachy Head — near 
Hastings, J. Daxwy, “OF Beachy Head’ 
may with a certain Jatitude of expression 
be‘ near Hastings.’ We may manage to get 
through a catalogue with very loose sili 
directions, but such a note as that woul 
send any innocent skipper into Pevensey 
Hay in « dark night instead of ‘near 
Hastings.” As far aa landmarks go the 
view may be “Of Harwich, near Yar- 
mouth ;” the picture is, however, of origi- 
nal and exquisite fecting, 

No. 239. ‘Shylock,’ G. E, Sixrzextrca, A 
amall study of a head, penetrating in 
expression and finished with gront care. 

No. 241. ‘A Bleeper,” W. EL Kein, 
Very carefully painted from an excellent 
model; it is small, earnest, and unassuming, 

No. 243. ‘The Park,’ T. Crnswick, R.A, 
and W. AxspeLt. This is a long picture, 
apparently painted to occupy a situation 
like that im which it is now placed, 
that ia, over a chimney pioce, The compo- 
sition seems divided into two parts; on the 
left a knoll with a group of startled deer, 
and on the right a view, with the exception 
of a castle, very much much like that we 
obtain from Richmond Hill, On the part 
of either of these artists there is no dimi- 
nution of careful execution, but nevertheless 
the work is leas successful than those which 
usually result from their individual efforts. 
Rarely do we seo combined productions 
entirely succosafal. 

No. 248, ‘Stealing a Kiss’ J. H. & 
Mayy. The delinquent isa little boy, and 
the injured one, is his mother. The figures 





ing, but the drawing of the extremities is 
imperfect, There are besides this figare a 
boy and a gont, and without these the pic- 
ture were much better than it is. It con- 
tains, however, aa it is, some of the best 
qualities of the class of ragged-achool sub- 
ject matter we have of late seen. 

No, 285, * Vicissitudes of Science-—Second 
Subject, Michacl Angelo in the Gardens of 
the Medici,’ E. Horiey, This composition 
shows the artist in, we presume, the Boboli 
Gardens at Florence, passing his hands over 
the statues which he could no longer see, 
his sight having been much injured while 
painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

he story is well told; many beautiful 
passages occar in the composition. 

No. 295, ‘The Angel's Whisper, D. W. 
Deaxe. The composition Is suggested by 
the popular lines— 

“ Amd while they are keeping. 

Bright watch o'er thy Seeping 
O preay to Uneen aoftly, my baby, wlth mo,” &e 
The subject bas often been painted, but 
never with leas pretension or greater force 
than in this picture, which presenta only 
- ana watching over her sleeping 
child, 

No, 200, ‘The Castle of Canero, Lago 
Magyiore, G, C, Stanvirto. The subject 
is full of pictaresque quality, and haa been 
worked out im the closest imitation of 
nature, The most striking characteristics 
of the works of this artist are the solidity 
and substance of their representations, and 
the admirable feeling of the low-toned hnur- 
mony of their colouring. 

No, 301, ‘Sunrise after a Storm: the 
Mumbles, Welsh Coast,” EF. D. Parremann, 
A brilliant and effective transcript of natare, 
—full of poctie feeling, yet true to fact 


are in miniature ; the colour and finish of | The treatment is bold and free. 


the latter are of a bigh order. 
No. 253. ‘ Waiting for the 
Hos.ton. The doga in this 
tremely well painted, 90 much #0 na to con- 
trast most unfavourably with the figure, 
and to be but ill supported by the landscape. 
No, 257, * * © *) R. Bockwer. 
@ Tenenth repeated shoaks the wretches pino, 
The vigour sinks, Che huhit malta sway; 
The cheerful, pure, and antmated bicom 
Dies from the fee,” &e. 
These linea stand in the placo of a title toa 
picture of an Italian peasant boy, whom it 
1a proposed to deacribe aa in the deptha of 
want and misery; but the description faile 
because the complexion ia not that of star- 
vation, and the expression is rather senti- 
mental than despairing. In Italy raga are 
by no meana the livery of woe. We would 
rather sit down im the shade to due { gueat- 
tro! edague! among the promising youth 
of the Trasteverini, atudying their tocche ri- 


| denti—atarry eyes, and invaluable acedinesa 


—than sit ten minutes with a designing pro- 


Jessore in the Catfd Greco. The picture ia 


not successful aa representing aqualor and 

want, but it ia otherwise an excellent produc- 

tion—the subject ia elevated by the atyle. 
No. 267. ‘Loves of the Angela,” L. W. 


| Desances. 


“ Aaah, Sister, U tremble, for 1 am hie 
Aloithowah, Baster, 1 fear uot, for he ba mine.” 
The timidity on the one hand, and the con- 
fidence on the other, are pointedly rendered, 
but the impersonations are of “the daugh- 
tera of men," and not of the choira of 
Heaven, The skin surfaces remind ua too 
much of the paint, and too little of breath- 


ing humanity ; smmce we look for the angels | 


in our own image. 

io, S78. ‘Pet Calvea,” W. Uspermiir. 
This picture contains a etady of a country 
girl with her sheaf of gleanings at her back. 
The head and pose of the figure are charm- 


o2 





| 


Laird,’ G. W. | study, showing a life-sized figure of a Lady, 
iclure are ex- , reading wear a glass, in which she is re- 


No, 306, ‘The Mirror” A. Wivenn A 


flected. 
realised. 

No. 307. ‘The Bird Trap,’ G. Sarr. Thia 
ia a production of great power. It exhibita 
a group of children, all anxiety about se- 
curing some unlucky chirpor that baa been 
taken in a brick trap, The features and 
the excited expreasion of each figure are 
moat eee § In colour, the work is a 
performance of Pat brillianey, and the 
minute finish the whole merita the 
highest eulogy. 

No, 308, ‘The Weir Pool, Shiplake— 
Thames, A.W. Winiams, An interesting 
subject, but very difficult to paint, as con- 
sisting of every variety of luxuriant herbage 
and folinge, It is the beat of the artist’s 
latter works, 

No, 316, ‘The Painter's Study,’ J. D. 
Wrsoritip, Thia “ study" secms to be the 
ante-roam of the old Clipstone Street school, 
with all ite antique and modern properties, 
—fractions of all the Venuses, Apollos, 
Janos, Fauns, and Atlantes, that have ever 
beued from a plaster mould, and all with a 
seitlement of the sacred dust of the last 
twenty years. “The painter,” we presume 
the author of the work himself, is working 
from a female model, It in altogether the 
most attractive of the artist's works. 

No. 317. ‘ Windsor Castle, from St. 
Leonard’s Hill, E. Lean. This large pictare 
i4 scrupulously exact in the view it afforda 
of Windsor, but the aspect of nature ia by 
no means so coldly green as it in here 
represented, The hard line of the descent 
which cuts the wood below is not consistent 
with the accepted principles of Art; we 
understand the feeling with which the line 
is laid down, but the unmitigated green of 
the herbage and foliage has no parallel in 


The point of the picture is fully 














natare. The pictare we believe was painted 
for Lord Derby. 

No. 327. ‘ Expectation,” W. Hewarer. 
Another bird-trap story—a group of urchina 
are assembled round the trap, eager to 
secure the prisoner within. The figures are 
wrought into surface equal to miniature, 
and the incident is very pointedly narrated, 

No, 333, ‘Her Majesty in the “ Fairy,” 
leading the Baltic Fleet to Sea in 1834, 
&e.,’ W. Meter, In this picture, which is of 
considerable size, there is much to prnine : 
the movemont of the water especially is very 
skilfully rendered. 

No. 342. ‘Sheep on a Common,’ F. W. 
Keri, These idle, sleepy animals are 
painted to the life; and in the foreground 
there is not a blade of grass forgotten, This 
admirable treatment would be fully felt if 
there waa more air in the background, 

No. 343. ‘A Girl's Head,’ J, Ivsxirr, We 
have known her these twenty years; but she 
has the advantage of na, for she never gets 
a year older, It ia a brilliant atady, 
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No, 368. ‘A Hedgo Bank in May,’ W. J. 
Wense, The herbage and wild flowers in | 
thia little picture are surpassingly beautiful. 

No, 381, ‘Roses,’ Miss A, F, Metrix 
Red, white, yellow, and damask roses, of the | 
inoat exquisite delicacy and truth. 

No, 490. ‘ Expectation,’ Vrexow Hucirs, 
A stady ofa female figure, remarkable for 
its colour and finish, 

No, 391, ‘Fruit,’ G, Lancer, A small 
composition, a pine, grapes, &e,, painted in 
aAtmanner ¢qual to the best efforts of the 
urtiat. 

No, 407, ‘An Ineursion of the Danes— 
Saxon Women watching the Conflict,’ W, 
Gate. This is a step in the direction of 
“pre-Raffselliam.” The composition shows | 
ae, three figures, charmingly painted, 

ut entirely preceded in interest by the | 
chalk cliff on which they reat. 

No. 412. ‘The Needies—Isle of Wight," | 
J. Dassr. A misty sunset, of excellent | 
effect; the Needles tell like phantoms in 
the haze. 

No. 418. ‘The Swoon of Endymion,’ J. G. 
Naisu. A large composition of nade figares, | 
in which thore are many excellent qualities, | 
though with some errors in drawing and 
——— as the arm of Endymion; the 
surfaces and lines, also, are in some degree 
hard, and every head is too uniformly 
relieved, 

No, 425. ‘Evening on the Tages,” Puaxk 
Dusos. The mbject is Belem Castle, with 
craft, presented under an aspect of sunset. 
‘The work is masterly in style and character: 
graceful, yet forcible and true to fact. 

No, 438. ‘On the Weedy Banks of the 
Thames: Midday,’ H. J. Bonptncrox. The 
propoved effect is happily realised ; the river- 
side herbage ix most naturally painted, 

No. 454. ‘The Crouch Oak,’ J, Hotnayp. 
A atall, spirited atudy of one of the cele- 
brated ‘ak most ancient trees that are left 
to ua, aud with which the uames of John 
Wycliffe and Queen Elizabeth are associnted, - 

o. 468. ‘The Oda,’ Coxe Suytn, An 
oriental subject, showing the reUrement of 
the Odalisques ; a picture of great merit, 

No. 471. ‘The Mole, near Dorking,’ J. 
Srank. There ia much greater freshness in 
thia than in others cf this artist's works 
It isa very gracefully executed passage of 
scenery truly English. 

No. 472. ‘The Wool-Yard — Evening,’ | 
Mark Axtuoxr. The sharpuess of the | 
lines, and the substance of the objecta in 
thia work, resemble those characteristics of | 
photography. It ia a large picture very 
carefully worked ont. 
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No. 600. ‘Roman Ruins,” W. Lrstos’ 
They are seen in relief against an evenin, 
sky ; the artiet haa before painted » rain 
temple under a similar aspect; these are 
among his most felicitous essays. 

No. 504. ‘A Study,’ Atrnen Cornovrn. 
It is a head of o little boy, better than 
entire households of works we could point 
out by those apocryphal and shady people 
commonly called * Old Masters.” 


No. 606. ‘The Companions,’ J. Hexzet.s,, | 


They are a girl and a dog, cireumstanced in 
a coast scene ; the work is diatinguished by 
great power of execution, 

No. 515. On the Coast of Rif, looking 
Weat, the Ape’a Hill in the distance ; 
Moorish Pirates preparing for a Cruise,’ 
W. Mezer. This picture is painted upon a 
just principto of effect, The movement of 
the water and the boat are full of truth ; 
the artist has before exhibited a view near 
the same place. 

No. 516. ‘The Stranded Barque,’ W. A, 
Kxyets. A small picture, showing the hull 
of a large ship, lashed by a furious sea; the 
stormy sky anid the heaving water are most 
impressively described, 

0, 520, ‘The Trossachs and Benvenue,’ 
PLC. Avip. One of the most interesting 
views in this now famous district ; the pic- 
ture is highly attractive by its expression 
of light and air, 

No. 529, ‘ Ferry Boata on the Seine: Au- 
tumnal Morning,’ A. Mowtaccr, The view 
is taken from the left bank of the Seine, 
nearly a to Rowen ; it ia a large ple- 
ture, full of life, and executed with a pro- 
nounced feeling for breadth of light, 

No, 631. ‘The Moorhen’a Haunt,’ W. 8, 
Rose, This is a study of trees, and a aec- 
tion of rough and weedy bottom, the whole 
described with marked firmness of touch, 
and very harmonious colour. 

No, 532. ‘The Rest by the Way,’ Beu. 
Sarra. <A study of a female figure, agree- 
able in colour and composition. 

No. 535. ‘Sotto ln Pergola, Sorrento,’ W. 
Fisuex. Thia picture is painted in the 
feeling of the French school ; it ia lange and 
full of figures, many well drawn and cha- 
snalaviial, but we cannot subscribe to the 
necessity of a title in Italian. 

Other works worthy of mention are—No, 
533. ‘Dr. Goldsmith and hia Dog, T. P. 
Haus; No, 536, 'The Sultana, G, Watts ; 
No. S41, ‘The Pet Parroquet,’ R. Fox ; No. 
542. * The Firat of September--A Welcome 
Arrival,’ Haney Haut; No, 543. § Barnard 
Castle, Durham,’ T. J, Soree ; and in the 
Senlptural Department there are—No. 544, 
‘The Young Natoraliat,” (plaster), H. 
Warexes, AKA. ; No, 545, ‘Hagar and 
Ishmael,’ E. J. Pursick ; No, 548 ‘ David 
and Goliath, T. Brows ; No, 547. ‘The 
Dove Protected,” W. D. Joxrs; No, 548, 
‘Model of a Grenadier,” Hamturox Mac- 
Cartiy ; No, 549. ‘Spring Plower-Seller,’ 
J, M. Miniter; No. 550. ‘The Pavement,’ 
G. Awnerr; No, 551. ‘Evangeline, Marn- 
suait. Wooo; No, 552. ‘The Road,’ G. 
Annott; No, 353. ‘The Flaxman Medal,’ 
executed for the Art-Unlon of London, and 
the ‘Medal for the Bloomfield Scholarship 
at the Bury St. Edround’s School,” given by 
the Bishop of London, Hexay Wricatr ; 
No, 654 ‘A Study for Pyrrhus I, the cele- 
brated Racehorse,’ Hamwittos MacCartat; 
No, 555, ‘Sin Triumphant, T, Eante ; No, 
S58, ‘Ariadne,’ C, Bacon; No. 857, ‘A 


| Tark taking his “Kef"’ E Correrine ; 


No, 558, ‘Nero.’ Canteron MacCarray ; 
No, 558, ‘Child Play,” Atex. Moyne. Some 


, of these are productions of great excellence, 


and we regret that we have not apace to 
apeak of them at length according to their 


| merita. 
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THE WINDMILL. 
4, Magelect, Priates, ¥. A. Prior, Ragraver, 
Biss of the Pictuer, 3 &. 4 im by TH. 
Hottarp has produced two great landscape 
paluters, whoee works, somewhat almilar in cha- 
racter, are especial favourites with Englieh ama 
tours ; these are Royadaecl and Hobbema, the 
former of whom we have now briefly to notice 
in connexion with his picture of the * Windmill.” 
He was a native of Haarlem, a city in which many 
iNustrious painters of the Dutch School were 
bern; but there has been, and still is, much 
diversity of opinion among hie biographers as to 
the year of his birth ; the most authentic records 
fix it af about 1030. There are pictures by him 
marked 1645, which, if the former date be cor- 
rect, would only make him fifteon years of age 
when such works were painted. His father was 
& cabinet-maker, who, it is said, had his son eda- 
cated for the medical profemion ; and a modern 
Dutch biographer states that, in an old entalogue, 
still proserved, of certain pictures sold at Dort 
in 1720, is one,—“A fine Landscape, with 
a Waterfall, by Doctor Jacob Ruyeduel” It ia 
not linprobable that in early life he may have 
practised medicine, srausing himself in his leisure 
hours with the pencil, especially as there is no 
record of his ever studying painting under any 
artist ; yet even if be had, asa yousg man, de- 
voted himself to the art of ing, be cannot 
have cuntinned it jong, for otherwise it would 
have been impossible to have produced so many 
ictures ag he did im bis comparatively short life. 
Smith, fo bia “Catalogue” and " Supplement,” 
gives a list of more than four hundred and thirty- 
three. 
Whatevor instroction Ruyedael may have re- 
celved in the art of painting, he doubtless ac- 


| quired in the stadio of Nicholas Berghem, with 





| take the eave rank in rastic Inndscape 


whom he was on very friendly terms, and to 
whose studio bho was a conatant visitor, 

Tho general character of Dutch acenery is of 
auch unlfortn sameness, #o low and monotonous, 
that we are apt to wonder where Kuysdael found 
avery large nuwher of the subjects of hia pic- 
tarea: thia question Las, indeed, often been 
discussed by hia biographers, His cottages, cort- 
flelds, windmills, meadows, he undoubtedly met 
with in the vicinity of the towns and hamlets of 
his own country. There, too, bo sketched his 
coast seones ; but he did not find in Holland the 
roaring torrents and rushing cascades that are 
the principal features of many of his finest works : 
these he must have seen elsewhere. 

I, ia the subjective character of thia painter's 
works which essentially exemplifies the origi- 
nality of hia gening, and which entities him to 

inting 
that Claude holds in classic, or, na it not 
unaptly been called, “heroic” land Ru 
daal ied at Hambarg in 1481. ax 

The materials of which his pleture of the 
“ Windmill” is composed are very aluple. The 
till, and, it may be presumed, the miller’s cot 
tage, aro to the right of the spectator, partly 
concealed by trees, and surrounded by a range 
of low broken palings, terminnting in a sort of 
gateway, somewhat ruinous, To the left is an 
open space, used es a bleaching ground, on which 
long lines of linen are exposed to the sun: this 
tract is closed in by cottages and clumps of trees. 
In the front i o winding road, and a kind of 
moat, The day is cloudy, but the eun is evidently 
shining brightly just now, and throws strong 
shadows from the objects menr the water, and 
gives additional “ whiteneas” to the linen, Dr. 
Waagen, apeaking of thie picture in bis “ Art- 
Treasures of Great Britain,” mys—* There is a 
warmth of colouring reflected even upon the 
clouds, which ia wousual for this master, and 
which, combined with bis great truth of natare, 
ke very attractive.” 

We know not the exact period when this pic: 
ture, which is painted on canvas, passed into the 
Rogal Collection, According to Smith's Cata. 
logue, where it ia described at No, 10%, it was 
sold in 1408, from the collection of the Earl of 
Halifax, for 183 guineas; but ita value in now 
considerably greater. In the Gallery at Buck» 
ingbam 
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ON DESIGN, 
AS APPLIED TO LADIES’ WORK.* 
BY MNS. MENKIFIRLD. 





Ix the preceding part of this article allusion 
was made to the defective trate = 
perceptible in fancy-work, and to the | 
rance which is unfortunately too pre nn 
on the subject of ornamental Art, and by 
which larlies are — from making 
their own designs, It is true that patterns 
for —_ kind of work may be obtained at 
the Berlin-wool shops, yet some knowledge 
of design is necessary in order to make a 
good selection, The practice of the trade, 
with regard to supplying the patterns, is 
against the improvement of the taste of the 
customera. The custom is to sell the patterns 
at full price, and to take them back, when 
done with, at half-price; and it is ‘a fact 
that cheap patterns are preferred to good 
ones, and that the value of a few pence will 
frequently turn the scale in favour of an 
indifferent design, even when the customer 
is able to discriminate between good and 
bad patterns. Now, if patterns for fancy- 
work, especially of the more expensive 
kinds, were let ont by subscription, a3 in 
the ense of ped cs and booka, good pat- 
terns would probably become more common. 
It has also boon remarked that, fancy- | 
work being the employment of leisure hours 
only, there is a general disinclination to 
expend thought upon the pig sod = ~ 
amount of patient Inbour is i, aatiry 
the actual working or mechanical part. 
Since this article was begun, I have had 
ample confirmation of the truth of this 
remark : but the avoidance of mental labour 
by the one party, and the facilities offered 
hy the other, are even greater than I 
was aware of Not only are the designs 
sold by the shops marked out on some 
articles with ink upon the canvass, but the 
proper colours are actually washed in, In 
other articles one quarter of the design is 
worked in the proper colours, na a pattern ; 
and, in a great many instances, the difficult 
part of the whole design,—that part, in fact, 
which alone can give any trouble to the 
lady-worker,—is worked on the canvass, 
while the only portion left for the pur- 
chaser's industry is the simple filling-in of 
the ground, us, designs may be seen 
worked in coloured and elaborate 
peere of natural flowers, in which the 
mare canvass is left to be filled up by the 
purchaser, who, D oe tag, ot, exhibits the whole 
us her own wo at this is not gh = 
evil arising from this system; every lad 
exercises her own fancy, if not ‘edgment, 
in the colour with which she fills up the 
design: the harmonious arrangement of the 
whole therefore depends upon her know- 
ledge or ignorance of the principles on 
which harmonious colouring i based. The 
result is that, in many cases, a good de- 
sign is spoiled by a want of harmony in 
the ground. In onder to diffuse more just 
ideas on this pre gana it is propoged, in the 
present and in numbers, to 
explain in popular and exper Bm language 
the rules of ornamental design as applied 
to os in their relation ink to 
form and colour, With this view it is 
intended, in the first instance, to notice the 
general elements of good design, next to 
cies - = —_—— to fancy-work 


— ly, and afterwards to point out in 
etail the description of designs adapted to 
each of the principal kinds of fancy-work. 


Ladies’ fancy-works, using the term in ita 
most comprehensive sense, appear to resolve 


* Continued from p. 41, 
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themselves into two branchesa—ornament 
and decorative work, Ornament has been 
defined as “the design or thing used to 
decorate a surface ;" it has also a separate 
existence, Thus we have chimney orna- 
ments, ornaments for the table, and ornn- 
ments for the person, Decoration always 
belongs to something else: it,is the applica- 
tion of ornament. ¢ decorate an apart- 
ment, we decorate our persons with ap- 
iate ornaments, we decorate screens, 
cushions, table-covers, and similar articles | 
with ornamental work. 
The first requisite of all ornament and | 
decoration is fitness, In this respect we | 
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F is not true? Can it even pretend to origin- 


ality? No, it fs merely a repetition of the 
figures of Tritons, or Mermen and Mer- 
maids, each squeezing by the middle a large 
fish, which provoke the risibility of the » 
tator, in the fountains of the Place de la Con 
corde, The design of the three dolphins eup- 
— some other object, as, for instance, a 
ountain, a table, or a trifle dish, is common 
in Art-manufactures, so much so that one 
woull imagine it possessed qualifieations 
which rendered it peeuliarly adapted to 


| such worka, yet, beyond the general ag 
| falnesa of the lines, there ia nothin 


recommend it, or to suggeat any other Hs iden 


have only to observe and follow nature, in than that of fish out of water hun . to dry, 


whose works are recogn 
for the end proposed, 
support this proposition by citing some of | 
the numerous examples of fitness of pur e | 
which nature presents to every thinking | 
mind ; it may be more apposite to mention 
some instances of the violation of this essen- 
tial rule in articles of ornamental design. 
When we see jets of gas spouting forth 
from arom or tulip flowers, or the delicate 
and fragile lowerof the trailing convolvulua, 
or the more robust thistle, converted into a 
candlestick, and its petals filled with “ short 


ised perfect fitness | 
ait might be easy to | stances apply to ladies’ work, I will, there- 





It may be said that none of these in- 
fore, mention some instances of unfitness 
of design that I have noticed in needle- 
work. And first, I shall notice an attempt 
at repetition in Berlin wool, of the print of 
the young Prince of Wales aa a sailor. The 
article it was intended to decorate waa a 


large footstool in a setting of rosewood. The 
print representa the Prince aa standing ; on 

the = e in a his back and looking 
upwards. Thia, of course, is contrary to 


nature ; ‘but it is not the only defect in this 


sixes” or * long fours.” we are immediately _ pieceof ‘decorative work ; for the resemblance 


struck with the incongruity, In the one | 
ease, did we not know that the arum 
flower was moulded in sry ye we should 
expect to see it scorched by the flame of 
the ; in the other we observe with 
astonishment that the stem, which can 
searcely support ita own tender flower, 
bears the weight of a quarter of a pound of 
candles without deviating from its erect 
position. Our reason tells us that some 
material which, in an equal bulk, possesses 
more strength’ than vegetable matter, has 
been employed to accomplish the purpose of 
the manufacturer. No material is so fit for 
this purpose as metal, which combines duc- 
tility with firmness, which may be cast into 
the most delicate forms of the vegetable 
crention, and ever alter retains them. Metal 
then was employed, Yet, in spite of the 
exact reproduction of the form of the livin 
plant, we perceive the unreality of the me 
enating, aud while we admire the beauty of 
the ary and the skill of the artist who 
moulded the imitation, we are conscious of 
ita unfitness for the object pr oposed 5 that 
it pretends to be what it is not, that it is in 
fact “a sham,” a counterfeit, a palpable un- 
truth, a mistake also; for, as 8 both 
the flower and the material in hich it is 
east, powera and attributes are given to 
each which neither could ibly 

So, when we see the pillar of a a drawing- 
room table concealed by water: plants, an 
surrounded by storks or swans,* how 
graceful svever the design, we feel that both 
are not only out of place, but liable to be 
broken off by the housemaid’s “ remorseless 
broom.” 

In a design for a fountain,t three dolphins, 
situated, Tantalus-like, on a rock in the 
centre of a fountain, imbedded in water- 
plants, supporting with their upturned tails 
the upper n, in the centre of which is a 
figure crowned with sedge, and surrounded 
with aquatic plants, hol ing in his arms a 
hege 2 hh (how is it that it does not Fea 
fish-fashion, throu rs = ~ eral) fro 
whose capacious an is intended 
to project a jet d'eau, *P The o daleany of the | 
sentiment in this design is on a par with | 
the correctness of taste which suggested it. 
Is this a poetic conception? is it beautiful? 


is it true? Can anything be beautiful that | 


* See '' lilestrated Catalogue" of Art-Journal, if mM. 
+ 'iDustrated Catalogue" of Art-Journal, p. 1 | 


such as it is) of the prince, is subjected to 
the indignity of being trodden ender foot. In 
the 3 old times the greatest honour held 
forth to a conqueror, was, that he should 
“set his foot upon the necks of princes,” and 
that “his enemies shoul! be his haga 

acquit the Eng! 
ladies of such disloyal —- or inten- 
tions as converting the Prince into a foot- 
stool, still it is impossible to look on “= 
piece of handywork without acer, Ber 
mind these words, and it may be worthy of 
consideration whether there could not be 
found some mode of testifying her loyalty — 
for such, I am sure, in spite of appearances, 
was the intention of the worker—more con- 
sonaut with the which should be 
shown to the son of our beloved Queen, and 
| the future sovereign of this great nation, 


now, althongh we 








Another instance of eg desi 


oceurs in a gga for slippers, fi requently 
exhibited in shop windows, A fox's head 
covers the front of the slipper, and the 
form of the foot gives it somewhat of 
the rotundity of nature, Now let any un- 
lagi age expreaa their sense of 
Le oP hang Y of representing an animal's 
such a situation, Let them only 
Soocinn the effect produced on a stranger 
by meeting unexpectedly a gentleman 











| 
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whose lower extremities were encased in 
these counterfeit foxes’ heads, Hercules 
in hia lion's skin would scarcely appear 
more formidable than these apparent foxes 
advancing towards an intruder. They 
might well deceive the uninitiated. A New 
Zealand, or Australian naturalist, visiting 
this country might be excused, if he con- 
sidered a sportaman thus decorated aa a 
nondescript animal that never entered 
Nonh's Ark, half man, half beast, with three — 
hends, two of which served him instead of 
feet to walk on. These are a few of the 
absurdities into which we are led by an 





erin? use of ornament. It is a rule 
in decorative Art, and indeed in all Art, that | 
what is false to nature, can never be true in | 
Art. It is also a rule in ornamental design — 
that direct imitation of nature is to Le | 
avoided; that although we must go to— 
nature continually for our forma, yet we 
must ao alter or, as it is termed, conven-— 
tionalise them, that our renderings of them | 
may be rather suggestions of the real object | 
than direct imitations. The fact that the 
design is only part of some other object, to 
the general effect of which it should be sub- 
servient, is always to be kept inview. The 
above rule, therefore, excludes as the sub- 
jects of fancy works, all direct imitations of 
the human figure or of animals, and of 
natural flowers or fruit. Flowers, perha| 
comprehend the greater proportion of the 
patterns of the shops, and their number iy a 
roof of the favour in which designs of 
natural flowers are held by the lady-workers, 
while the circumstance which gives the | 
design 
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sar} to be wool, silk to be silk ; a slipper dress itself, independently of any ornamental 
uld look like a slipper, not like an | character they may posseax, It may be laid 
assemblage of cubes or boxes, or a fox's | down then as a rule, that in all decorative 
head ; a glass vase should honestly show | works in one colour, variety must be 
itself ns an without borrowing the sem- obtained by the use of light and dark ; in 
blance of pecealaln: Among the absurdities textile fabrics this is procured by changing 
perpetrated in this way is an inkstand, the direction of the threads in weaving, or 
whose only claim to admiration appears to by varying the stitch in needle-work, 
consist in its false pretensions, Reanty it knitting, or crochet. This being the case it 
has none, The general form is a cock’s follows that in braid work where a desi; 

head in bronze, with brilliant glass eyes, com of leaves and flowers is merely 
the beak is made to open, when the gape outlined with a narrow braid, no change of 
discloses an ink-glass where the brain sell | texture or surface is produced, the effect 
be; on the top of the head is a comb of 
scarlet cloth, which does duty as a pen- 
wiper, A pair of gilt feet armed with 
one placed with extended toes in front of 

e head, serves to support a pen, A more 
barbarous specimen of modern taste and 
misplaced ingenuity, combined with careful 
execution, it is difficult to conceive. The 
comb of a cock was no more fitted for a 
pen-wiper, than its head for an inksatand, 
or ita feet for a penholder, Truly has it 
been observed by Mr, Pugin, “ How many 
objects of ordi use are ren mot 
strous and ridicul orgy because the 
artist, instead of seekin @ most con- 
venient form, and then decorating it, has 
embodied some extravagance to conceal the 
<li the article has been | 

le,” 

Variety and contrast are apg the 
essential elermenta of good design, There 
must be variety in form, variety in colour, | 
variety in tone, that is, there must be dark | depends upon repetition and 
and light. There must also be contrast in Hence also, we learn the value of another 


is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

If variety is essential in decorative Art, 
repetition and regularity are, in certain 
cases, no lesa so. Repetition ia the con- 
atituent element of bordera and the small 
patterns, technically called “diapers,” which 
are used for filling in spaces. In both cases, 
the simple design is re-produced exactly, 
and repeated at regular intervals, and the 
beauty of the pattern depends upon the 
exactness and ey with which these 
conditions are fulfilled, as well as upon the 
arrangement and contrast of the lines which 
form the original portion of it. By way of 
illustration the reader is requ to turn 
to the cover of the nt number of the 
ArtVJournal. Five distinct patterns will be 

d in the concentric circles of the 


many 
the base. A slight glance will be sulficlent 


2 
3 
i 
F 
— 
g. 
3 
B 
~ 
e 


tition is complete in every respect; in ' 
Tie latter the tepetition ie cotbined with 

may contrast, the forms being the same, while the 

ade | ap to run longitudinally, while in the | position of the lines is reversed. If the 

Sere reader wi 


already observed that imitations of natural 
objects are admissible where the object 
iteelf might be introduced with propriety ; 
therefore, wherever real flowers may or on lace, in 
=— flowers may also be intro- | is 

But, the reader may urge, to give up 
flowers as a decoration is to give up one of 
the most beautiful sources of ornament, It 
should be understood that while in surface 
decoration, direct imitation of real flowers 
is to be avoided, conventional ones are 
ndmissible. The objection ia to the sem- 
blance of nature, to the violation of truth, 
in placing imitations in such situations as 
the real objecta could not oceupy, or to 
applying them to uses for which they were 
totally wnfit. The very endeavour at 
resemblance provokes a comparison of the 
work with nature, to the manifest disad- 
vantage of the imitation. We see at once 
its pretensions, and ita short-comings. All 
ornamentation should be good, true, honest, 
conventional ornament, framed according to 
the rules of ornamental design ; not pre- 
tending to a character which it does not 
possess ; not aping nature, but reminding us 
of her ; giving pleasure at the same time to 
the spectator, by the beauty and continuity | a 
of the lines, the harmony and well-balanced — 
arrangement of light and dark colours, and 


damasks the effect of light and | 








and additional beauty is given to the pattern 
by the over-lapping of the curves. The | which does not possess harmony and pro- 


No design can be considered complete, 


ue border is taken from an engraved | portion. Itis not enough that it has fitness, 
ag oe cab gg ye —— “ — variety, and contrast in form, colour, and 
: . at Marlborough House, the date of the | tone, but these qualities must prevail in 
pasar fy xe eee cwleg la orecy task coffret is about 1540, * ” such proportions ns to satisfy the eye. On | 
PP | - aes the pripciple that too much sweet is cloying, | 
| 





evidence of inventive power—in fact, of — . : pratt 
desi Thave: inust be. no attempt” to For ithe above deo . im indebted z Mr. J. -¢ =e too og oe magenta ° co is 
dinguise the form or material ; no imitations | Reuss, who, CaS Parmaleaicn of tho Editar of the Art- | cdigh with ent e ak aa cont ty pect 
of one substance with another: wool must | the Museum for the illustration po this artic To Mr. | - > j 
——————————_ | Robinson f arn aleo indebted for explanntory ere A him, the value and utility of which I have great | 
ted | 





* See Art-Jonrwal, New Saries, p 4% | which add greatly to the interest of the desiyussele: re in acknowledging, 
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dace repose ; just aa the brilliancy of the t. 1t has also a greater defect, inas- | 
stars is enhanced by contrast with the dark | much as the design has not been eae to 
and cloudless sky around them. the form, some of the flowers ng ivided, | 
The annexed woodcut has light, dark, look a3 if they formed part another 
and middle tint, but there ia great want of design. | 
harmony, because the masses are not pro- Designs in relief imply light and shade, 





rly broken and proportioned. The effect | and these are entirely out of place on a flat 
is crude and unsatisfactory. 


surface, one beauty of which is to appear 
flat. The annexed woodcut ia copied froma 
design for a slipper intended to be worked in 
German wool; judging from the repetition 
of the pattern in the shop-windows, the 
design is cee < It is called the “box 
pattern,” from ita resemblance to boxes 
seen in perspective. It isa favourite des 
for patchwork. The slipper, intended to 
executed in colours, has light, shade, and — 
cast shadows also, The defect of the design 
will be apeerent, if one considers for a 
moment the absurdity of encasing the foot 
in a covering com of little coloured 
cubes placed together diagonally, for such | 
ia the effect of the pattern. To carry out 
the —— properly, the profile of the shoe 
should be a succession of zi; which 
would destroy the symmetry of the feet, | 
even if they conld be rendered on a flat | 
surface, This not being the ease, the design 
is sacrificed ; and many of the cubes being 
viewed obliquely, are distorted. 





























All ornament may be included under two 
classes, namely, the flat and the round, The | 
fancy-works which divide the attention of 
the ladies, belong almost exclusively to the | 
first class; the observations which follow | 
will, therefore, refer only to ornament as 
applied to flat or level surfaces. Let our 
readers enumerate a few of the articles 
which they are accustomed to decorate 
with fancy-work. Cushions, chair-backs and 
sea! , Screens, urn-rugs, stands 
for flower-vases, slippers, bags, gentlemen's 
waistcoats and cape, anti-macassars ; all 
these, and many more that might be named, 
have flat surfaces, which, due consideration 
being had to the uses to which the articles 
are designed, it will at once be perceived 
that they would be injured in their effect 
decorations in relief; consequently, those 


b 

shborska and really beautifully-executed 
imitations in relief of real flowera and 
birda, which are now s0 fashionable, aro 
totally inadmissible for these purposes. 





Again, in a direct imitation of nature, 


such as a 
‘light and 
and the 


— of flowers on a cushion, 
le is necessarily introduced, | 
effect which results is, that the | 
flowers reg ng raised on a surface which is 
known to be flat, and which, considering its 
use, Ought to appear so, esign for a 
stool or urn-rug, recently exhibited in a 
ory Riga veel may be cited as an illustration | 
of the violation of the above rule. Tt was a 
sort of Gothic architectural pattern in relief 
in imitation of gold ; here also there was 
an error in diaguising the material ; in this 
= — at pe os ear meng _ 
ta, shades, reflections, and a 
| cast Pairs The centre was occupied by 
an imitation in colours of the flowers and | 
leaves of the arum. One would think that 
the deai oe Se pee vet ig how 
man. the rules of ornamental design he 
could violate in one pattern. Here was a 
representation of architectural details where — 
they could never have been so placed ; here | 
were objects in relief which ought to have | 
| appeared flat; here were objects repre- 
| sented with light and shade which could not | 
| exist, and which were liable to be so placed, | 
The annexed slipper pattern, in which that the laws of light and shade were con- | 
the central flowers appear to be raised or stantly violated by the lights appearing 
embossed, is therefore defective in this | whore the shades should be, and vice wered ; 











| front is a book 


and lastly, here was a direct imitation of a 


natural object, re nted in relief upon a 
flat surface. With all these defects, the 
colouring was so brilliant and rich, that it ia 
more than probable the design found many 
admirers, 

The exclusion of light and shade from 


ornamental designs intended for flat sur- 


faces, excludes representations of figures 
and animals, which would scarcely be in- 
telligible without them, even if they were 
admissible on other —_ Perspective 
representations, by which objecta on a flat 
surface are made to appear solid, are highly 
objectionable. During the Great Exhibition 
a cloth for » communion-table waa exhi- 
bited, and afterwards engraved in the ///us- 
trated London News* Inthe centre of the 
drawn in perapective, on 
which is represented the cup, also in per- 

tive. @ very awkward appearance of 
this book will at once satisfy the reader 
that such representations are igi fae 
admissible in ornamental design. The book 
appears to be lying flat upon a surface 
which is known to be verti The rule ia, 
that ae which has been treated pic- 
torially, as the book and cup in the above 
instance, is not a fit subject for ornamental 
design, This rule, it will be seen, excludes 
copies of pictures, and all perspective repre- 


_ sentations of objects, 


—s—— 


THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION 


OF ART AND MANUFACTURES CONNECTED 
WITH ARCHITECTURE AT GLASGOW. 


Urox the sito of an old and dingy private resi- 
dence in one of the quiet 

of the bustling city of @ ww, there bas lately 
sprung up a neat building of modest appearance 


Art as applied to architecture and manufactures. 
The outward aspect of the building is plain to = 
d yet carried out in such perfect harmony 
and good taste, even to the row of tri metal 
lampe with which the pro if is 
adorned—that the eye of pamenger is at 
once arrested by the chaste simplicity which 
charnctorises the whole dosign, 

Before proceeding <4 - —— of the 
interior arrangements o! interesting exposi- 
prepreg hig eee wee ees ter Se were 
to eo af its origin, c it is 
intended to servo. Bae 

Tho “ Scottish Exhibition” owes its existence 
to the exertions of twelve local architecta, who, 
for the last year or more, have Inboured gr 
tuitously and most zealously in its behalf. Not 
al er eatisfied with the ss architeo- 

design a4 exhibited in the ings, public 
and private, continually psi, | up around 
them, these gentlemen the idea of 
advancing the interests of their noble profession, 
and of elevating the taste of their more wealthy 
but less learned townsmen, by an exhibition to 


deeigna, ther 
of pepo reds corer 


the ectors incrensod, it was determinod—and 
wisely we think—to i exhibition 
by an infusion of elements than those 


iy ; building, 
the interest of which must have boon necessarily 
confined to a comparatively small number of 
recs. With this view the name wns changed 
the “ Scottish Architectural Exhibition ” to 
that which it now bears; the members of council 
seereterwace cone 
2 nt, tting er specimens 
Art and Art worthy of the objecta 
they had in view; and the success which has 
attended their labours is in the 


nt 
crowded yet feahehiiiy sucanegel aapanl of the 
* The volume for 1851, July to December, p. 435. ‘ 




















rooms. Aa we briefly stuted in our last puliti- 
catlow, rarely has a more laudable or disinterested 
altempt been made to forward the cause of Art. 

It is of course impossible we can give anything 
like a detailed description of this exhibition, 
which would occupy more epace than we have 
at our disposal. Still, a4 it is our duty te coun- 
tenance and encourage every eeheme calculated 
to promote the interest of Art-education, and a4 
the importance of thia exhibition in such « city 
aa Glasgow can hardly be overestimated, we | 
Propose devoting a little time to a consideration 
of ite principal features, 

The interior of the building ia divided into 
two largo halls, and « varioty of emaller apart- 
thents, cach duveted to a particular purpose. 
On entering the largest hall, the visitor's atten- 
tion ia attrncted by a couple of spirited caste, 
by Mr. Thomas, of London, one representing a 
lioness andl cube, the other a lion in combat 
with a serpent. Mr. ‘Thomas contributes a. 
variety of other works, including “ Happy Days,” 
and “ Pleading for the Innocent," two charmiog 
groups of clauldren, Close by these, a we 
sseeml the room, i4# a coloasal stone statue of 
“Wallace,” by Mr, Handyrside Ritchie, of Edin 
burgh, a commission from the town of Damwbar- 
ton. Though an improssive work, we confess it 
hardly realises to our mind the attrllntes, 
montal and physical, of the great Seottiah hero, 
Mach more to our liking is the group by the 
same artist entitled “ The Martyrs,” representing 
a couple of youthful Bgures chained to a stake, 
Glancing hurriedly at a eaporb case of racing 
trophics in gold and ailver, won at different 
times by the etud of Mr. Merry, a gentleman 
well known on the turf, we come to a bronze 
vase of exquisite workmanship, by Baron Tric- 
queti, of Paris, * Nacchus introduciug the Grape 
into France,” This vase, which ja valued very 
highly, waa executed by Tricqueti for the late 
King of the French. The some artist tne also | 
sent a marble group im relief, “The Virgin and . 
Child with Infant John,” aod a composition 
piceo, “ The Finding of Moses.” Near as hand 
8 A owe CONtining A curious specimen of 
Limoges suamel, of the fifteenth contury, ropre: 
renting the Entombment, contributed by the 
Duke of Hamilton. His grace bas also sent a 
couple of Raphael ware vases, the production af | 
the century following. In another compartment 
of this ense wo have the contributions of Mr. 
Campbell, of Biythawood, a magnificent cup of 
Tussiau workmanship, in gold aad enatuel, sur 
mounted by the imperial eagle nnd erawn, won | 
by hia yacht “ Claymore,” at Cronntadt; a9 also , 
two specimens of Serres china, of exquisite 
finiah. Before tke visitor leaves this spot, ho 
will be sure to wee and admire aemall silver | 
vase of Etruscan form, preented by the artists 
of Edinburgh to Mr. Henry Gloseford Bell. 
Turning our gaze to the opposite side of the 
hall, we find a series of terriced platforms, upon 
which are placed multitadinows specimens of 
Art-nunnufactares,—astatuottas, busta, and medals | 
after Woestmacott, Macdowell, Marochetti, and | 
others, ia bronze by Megara. Elkington, of Bir | 
mingham, and in parian by Mesara. Copeland, of 
Steke-upowTrent: Dresden chion, Berlina porco- 
lain, old Wedgwood wore, terra-cotta and ginas 
ornaments of all kinda, sixteen day-clocks of 
beautiful workmanship, by Labrous, of Paris, 
and others ; glass mossicn by Stevens, of Lon- 
don, everything, in short, caleulated to adorn 
the drawing-room. Besides these there are 
placed at intervala round the hail, elaborately 
carved mantelpieces in different kinds of marble, 
wirrora of great size, Britixh tapestry and car- 
petings by Templeton and by Whytock, togo- | 
ther with upecimons of imitation marbles, 
marquoterio, graining, panelling, &c, by D. R. | 
Hay, and Bonar, and Carfrae, of Edinburgh, and 
by MColman, and Bogle & Co., of Glasgow. 
Passing into the corridor which skirts this hall, 
we find on our left a series of five apartments, | 
each fitted up to illustrate the fashion of a par. | 
ticular age and country, Thus we hare the 
light and elegnot Italian, the classical Greek, 
the sombre Medieval, und the old Seottinh 
buroulal. This is an admirable idea, and if pro: 
pecly carried out, cam hardly fail to lead to some 
improvement in the interior decoration of our 
private reception rooms. Before quitting this | 











_ Dr. Patrick, of Leipaic},—and a collection of | 


| a disintersstedly atirred themselves in this 
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passage, Oar attention was directed to an elabo 


| rate stained glast window, by Mr. Jarnes Dallan- | 


tine, of Edinburgh, dedicated to“ ye memory of | 
ye makara of Scotland," and containing portraits 
of not a few of these worthios, It ia well known 
that Mr. Ballantine, in nddition to his intense 
amor petri, is himself a writer of some reputa- 
tion, and this window is, we believe, ultimately 
intended to decorate his own residence. Close 
by this are carefully executed models of the 
palace of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha and York Minster, 
kindly sent for exhibition by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 

Ascending to the upper rooms, we find in 
one uumerous specimens of carved oak in font 
covers, prayer desks, locterna, iald-stoola, chaira, 
&c., by Mr, Goorgo Shaw, architect; casta of 
Agayrian romains, including the winged bull; 
ecclesiastical decorations, by Mr. Christie, R.S.A., 
and some veryp ancient and curious carvings, 
brought from Stirling Abbey. Passing onwards, 
we cuter the second or upper hall, divided inte 
three pasmagea by dwarf partitions Upon the 
eoreens of these partitions are hing a variety of 
architectural drawings, by wellknown members 
of the profession, including Digby Wyatt, Gruner, 
Thornas, and others, aa well as by bocal archi 
tects of atanding. David Roberts baa sent a 
éelection of no than sixty drawings, illas 
trative of his labours in the principal cities of 
Europe. Some of these drawings are more, 
othera lees finished, Wut all exhibit the hand of 
a master, and the freedom of touch which is 
only aequired by long years of application. 
But, perlaps, the greatest curiosity in this 
section of the exhibition ia a series of pencil 
drawings by the Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, 
taken whilst exploring that country in 1765—<¢. 
They are altogether architectural,—the remnins 
of mouwumenls, and temples, and palaces in 
Northern Afri, in Cyrenaica, the Roman 
province of Carthage, in Mauritania, and Nu- 
midia, orected during the reigns of Sypliax, the 
younger Juba, Septimus verus, ond the | 
emperora who succeeded him. Considering the | 
Hizadvantages under which these drawings must | 
have been executed, they are extromely well , 
done, and have boen lovingly preserved by the 
devcondauta of tho ndventurous traveller. 
“Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” and the 
" Villa of Mecsas,” by the late Andrew Wilson, | 
will be certain to seoure many admirers: eo also 
will the watercolour drawings of the late Hugh 
Williams,—*“ Grecian Williams,” as he was | 
called; one in particular, a view of Cape Colonna, 
with the temple of Minerva, Sunium rising 
Btandly in the distance, When we have men- 
tioved an interesting series of drawings chrono- | 
logically arranged, and illustrating the architec: | 
ture of the middle ages (the contribution of 





well-executed photographs, minutely reproduc 
ing the principal Tulldings of Europe, we 
have noticed the chief features of this Seotéish 
Exhibition, 

And now, we repeat, it ia imposible to over- 
estimate the advan to a city like Glasgow of H 
A museum of Art and industry, such as that we 
have been considering—a museum from which 
everyone may profit, whether producer or cou 
sumer, Glasgow hes made rapid strides within 
the last few years in the purely mechanical arta. 
The hammer and the forge have made hor repu- 
tation im the remotest corners of the earth ; nor 
haa she been altogether stationary, we are clad 
to think, aa regards the higher walke of Art. 
We hope to see the spirit that has been awakened 
grow daily. It is not incompatible with hor 
commercial enterprise that she should counte 
nance the chisel of the sculptor or the artlat’s | 
poncil, without which abe may be wealthy, bat 
can pever be great. In any caso, her sous owe 
a debt of gratitude to the gentlemen who hare 


tmatter,—whe have brought so many things of 
beauty together. It remnins for them to say 
whether those shall remain “a joy for ever," or 
whother a few months will see them scattered 
abroad, probably nerer to be agin gathered 
under the sume roof. We cannot for one moment 
suppode that the good citizens of Glasgow will 
be indifferent to the cause 30 onspiciously | 
commenced, 











THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER 


W. Dyre, LA, Paloter, T, Vernon, Prgracer. 
Shae of the Porture, 2 ft 7) le. by 0H, £1 in. 


Commenxcisc the introduction to her admirably- 
written volume, “ Legends of the Madonna “—n 
contribution of rare value to Artliterature— 
Mrs, Jameson renarke; “ Through all the most 
beautiful and precious productions of human 
genius aot haman skill which the Middle Ages 
and the Heraissance have boqueathed to us, wo 
trace, more or less developed, taore or leas appa- 
rent, present in shape before ua, or suggested 
through inevitable asociations, one prevailing 
ides + it b# that of am impersonation, in the form- 
nine character, of beneficence, purity, and power, 
standing between an offended, Deity, and poor, 
sinning, suffering humanity, aud clothed in the 
visible form of Mary, the Mother af our Lord.” 
From almost the very earliest epoch, when 


; Christinnity had extended itself into a eyatem 


that nations acknowlodget and obeyed, and of 
which the worship of the Virgin soon formed a 
prominent part, we read of the Arts being om- 
ployed to symbolize ber an an “expression of 
the orthodox faith.” Out of the rigid and un- 
lovely impersonations bequeathed by the Byran- 
tine painters arose the more poetical conceptions 
of Cimabus and Giotto, the lofty inspirations of 
Raffaella and Guido, and all who have followed 
in their steps, at a greater or loss distance, down 
to oar own time. 

Te is mot diffcult to amign reanone why tho 
English sebool of painting bas produced so few 
expouents of Christian Art: public taste has not 
yet reached a standard gufficientiy high for their 
due oppreciation ; and uotil there jaa demand 
for worka of thie character, artista can searcely 
be expected to spend their time and talents in 
the execution of them We are not now spesk- 
ing of picturea drawn from snered history, or 
biblical narrative, but of those which are purely 
imaginary, though having a presumed assecintion 
with fagt: the farmer present to the mind some. 
thing substantive and real, which it can enter 
into nnd fool a5 it would an illustrated incident 
of ordinary life; the latter we regard as somie- 
thing typical, a shadowing forth of that beanty, 


| dignity, and exeellence, which belong rather to 


heaven than to carth; of this kind aro the pic- 
tures which prosent to ua “the grand aod mys- 
terious ideal of glovilied womanhood," — the 
Vinors Moreen. 

Mr. Dyce has, on miore than one occasion, 
boldly and succesfully laboured te neeue our 
sehoul fram the charge of incapacity for works 
of this kind—of which the picture before ua is a 
fine exaiople. The style of this painter, whose 
reputation is based rather upon the excellence 
than the mimber of his prodartions, may not 
unworthily be claguxd with that of some of thocw 
old masters of the Italian school whove vames 
aro fainiliar to all lovers of Ancient Art. Hix 
compositions, generally, are simple even to 
severity, hia drawing is accurate nnd unaffectod, 
and his colouring solid and brilliant, yet alw- 
gether freo from meretricions exceaa: hia pic- 
tures addvesa themselves more to the educated 
and enlightened than to the multitude who 
usuully throng our exhibition rooms, 

The treatment of his“ Virgin Mother” ia very 
graceful and exprossive: eho ia walking in an 
opon landacape, reading, and her thoughta arc 
evidently fixed upon the prophetic passage from 
leaiah, inscribed on the open leaf: “ And thure 
shall come n rod out of the stem of Jease, and a 
Brauch shall grow out of hia roots.” The Child 
apponrs to be divining her meditations, and 
directing them by pointing to her os the “ Stem 
of Jeaw." The faces of the two figures arc 
wweetly refidered, and fall of devotional feeling. 
The colouring of the picture is rich and harmo- 
nious: the drese of the Virgin is of deep cris- 
aon, the loose robe of dark green, edged with 
golden lines, the hood a pure white, the eky and 
distant hills are of a deep blac, and the whole 
of the middle distance is painted in « low, warns 
tone of olive green. The picture waa purchased 
from the Royal Academy exbibltion of 1645, 
Tt le in the Royal collection at Osborne. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. HE.—FRANCI® DANBY, ATLA, 


.. Lerren, the writer of this notice had the 
pleasure of receiving from an artist some timo 
sinea, contains the following truthful : 
—"The hi of a painter's thoughts ia in 
his pictures; if they are worth preserving, 
they are his best monument and epitaph ; if 
not, their decay and nonentity will soon dro 
« veil over bis fruitless efforta which no merit 
of the man can retard." It pag Soren be 
alleged by some that such a history—that 
is, of a “painter’a thoughta"—is all the 
blic care to know; it may be thus, 
‘ hi t in order to appreciate to their 
yi 22" fullest extent the labours of an artist, men a to 
Sy be made acquainted with the history of his life, his 
‘=).3, almost invariable struggles with neglect, disappointment, 
(<> and delay, and very frequently with the most abject poverty, 
¥ for a bare existence, “When I was a student at the Royal 
| Academy,” an artist, now in good te and comfortable 
circumstances, remarked to ua a little while ago, “I used to 
live on w penny loaf a day ;" and still he resolutely pursued 
his art, even under euch discouragements ; whereas, had he chosen to lay 
down his pencil and engage himself as an errand boy to some decent 
tradesman, he could at least have earned for himself what would have 
supplied him with the common necessaries of life. Nor is this by any 
means a solitary instance, in the history of artiste and literary men, of 
the triumph of the mind over physical requirements: and they are facta 
of which fumen nature may woll be proud. Now, while we admit that | 
where a man has to depend entirely upon bis own unaided cfforts,— 







wv 





whatever his calling or profession may be,—not morely to _ & position 
in society, but to obtain subsistence, there must always difftcultios 
to encounter; we affirm, without fear of contradiction, that none have 
to fight so arduous a battle against adverse circumstances as the majorit 
of the two classes just referred to, while the contest is the more pain! 
just becauso the mind is moro delicately balanced, aa it were, and 
therefore the more sensitive to every rude shock or nipping frost. The 
poct and the painter live in a region of fanciful imagination, and it is 
wonderful to reflect how the pen or the pencil can give utterance to 
thoughts which hold thousands in admiration, when world that is 
around them is dark, desolate, and miserable. There is another 

in the letter to which reference has been made, that nsoema to bear 
upon such circumstances in the life of a man of gonius, The writer 
mys :—I never yet read the biography of « poet, painter, or musician 
that did not lower the ‘artist’ to general standard of humanity, 
or below it. Ideality, which ia the chief charm of their works, is destroyed 
when the enchanted atmosphere of poctry is entirely withdrawn, and the 
conjuror, in his splendid robes of velvet clasped with gold, is traced to 
his — gnrrot.” According to our reading of this it infers 
that the man ought to be separated from the painter or munician; that 
we must value the works mither than their producer; but the works 
represent the artist, they are even of himself, they bear the impress 
of his mind, and he becomes dignified, even though we trace him to his 
“squalid garret," by what he sends forth from it, glittering with the 
effi ce of heaven-born genius It is impossible to feel admiration 
for a great work and at the same time to be insensible to its creator, 
though he must still be regarded ns human; and his nature, —— 
in his works, elevates him far above the ordinary level of a as 
much as if he were clad in the robes that angels wear. 

It ins feature in our social condition—of which ns a nation wo ought 
justly to fee] ashamed—that mon who havo little else to boast of than 
the lofty intellectual minds with which Providence has blessed them, 
should be beld so cheaply by those whoee birth or wealth are their sole 
titlea to distinction. In a very few cases only does genius, in England, 
find itnelf the associate of the highborn and the rich: the poot and the 
painter, the scholar and tho philosopher, are often treated as if God has 
created them for no other purpose than to minister to the wante and 





Engraved by) 


pleasures of others. There is a cordon drawn closely round the society | 
of those who in England are called “great,” which excludes from it 

whose feathers are not fringed with gold, or who cannot produce the 
crodentinis of a genealogical roll, ‘This exclusion, which, by the way, there 
is no desire on the part of thone who are subjects of it to break down, ix 
most unjust, and betrays a littloness of mind which is discreditable ton 
people boasting a high degree of civilization, and gifted with perceptions 
and moral qualities of the first order; but who have not yet learned to 
ostimate the standard of true grentnesan, ~When a powerful and enlightened 
continental monarch, who reigned some centunes ago sw his courtiors 


THE PASSAGE OF THE ISRAXLITES THROUOH THE RED SEA. 


[J. & G, Nichotts. 


smile at an act of condescension he hed just performed towards a 
great artist, he rebuked them in some such terma as these :—“I could 
easily make a hundred nobles such as you, but not one ter like him 
who stands among us.” We could pursue this train of subject further, 
but will forbear; it has no direct reference to the artist whose name 
en an ae of this paper. At the same time it must bo observed 
that we have often heard the voice, not of complaint, but of remonstrance, 
from the lips of men of genius against a state of society which excludes 
them from the participation of social intercourse with its highest, and 
into which participation the nobility of intellect should be a sufficient 
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introduction, as it is in every civilised country of Europe, except our own, 
we are grieved to eay. 
If Ireland doce flitle ane rearing and — her ee 
genius, she has the merit acing them : arte of peace 
arts of war number in their highest rnks a host of distinguished names 
To the list of notable painters who havo honour on the sister. 
isle we may add Francis Danby, born in the county Wexford, November 
16th, 1793. His father was a gentleman of moderate fortune, who had 
married a second wife, and at the time of the future artist's birth, the 
elder Danby lived upon his own land about six miles from the town of 
Werford. @ country becoming disturbed by the rebellion of 1798, 
Mr. Danby removed with his family to Dublin under considerable 
disadvantages, although be was attached to the royal cause; and it was 
in the Dublin Society of Arta that the young boy first acquired the 
rudiments of drawing ; his father having discovered in him, as a child, 
wach a disposition for Art as induced him to encourage it. But the 
Sorstar died anon ater thelr removal to Dublin, ona his widow, who bad 
tly discountenanced the artistic efforts of her son, consented, when | 
Fe had reached his nineteenth year and bad no very Mattering proepects 
of advancement in any other profession, to allow of his following that of 
an artist, He instantly set to work in carnest, and in the same year 1812, 
he painted his firat picture for the Dublin Exhibition, “ Lan 
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“evening” scene is the forerunner ot all those glowing sunseta from his 
pencil with which for the last forty years he bas delighted the Artloving 
lic. In thus resolutely fixing bis future course, from which he 
rarely — he acted on the principles laid down by M. Guizot: 
that able and elegant writer says: “In whatever work he is engaged, 
the artist is subject to laws which are founded in his nature as a man, 
and in the nature of the substance with which he deala. To trace these 
laws will be the endeavour of every true philosopher of the Fine Arta, 
The student must commence his task by bly following the steps of 
genius, and patiently examining the methods of action; he will thas 
endeavour to discover the direction in which she is tending, and when be 
is satisfied that he knows what genius is, the height she may attain to, 
and the methods by which she must reach that height, he will dare to 
take his place at ber side, and illuminate her path with that torch, which, 
but for ber, be would never bave been able to kindle” * 
Mr. Danby's first exhibited picture met with a success that rarely 
attends a primary effort, it wns at once purchased by Archdeacon Hill, of 
Dublin, and with the proceeds of the sale, the young artist came at once to 


| London to see what Art was doing in the great metropolix He visited the 


exhibition of the Royal Academy, “with the wonders of which” as wo 
have beard him remark, “I was so struck, that ne increased ny ambition, 
and from my twentieth year I have beon an Buyiish artist,” ‘The history 


dacapo— 
Evening:” he seems to have determined hia style at once, and this | of Mr, Danby must henceforth be looked for in his works; there is 





Kograred by) 


neither romance to interest, nor story to tell 
encounter: his career has been one of quiet 
in a well-earned reputation asa painter which has placed lim above the 
trials and anxieties that too often attend even the man of genius to the 
end of his life. One of his earlieat, most liberal, and constant patrons, 
was the late Mr. Gibbon, of the Regent's Park, who continued his un- 
flinching friend for more than thirty-five years: Mr. Danby always speaks 
of this gentleman in the highest terma of affoction nar gratitude ; he 
died in 1851 ; his widow, who, we believe, ia still living, is in jon 
of the beantiful collection of English pictures he had gathe together 
during bis life-time, with much judgment and discernment, 

“ The history of a painter's thoughts is in his pictures :” to these there- 
fore we will now revert and endeavour to trace out, through them, some 
index to the mind of Francis Danby : and how full of beautiful imaginings 
= rich poetic feeling are these exhibitions of his genius! The pocts, 
the 
ideal world—a region of fancy, the fowers of which it may be profitable 
for the two former classes to cultivate, but which in the bands of the two 
latter, however luxuriantly they flourish. yield not an adequate return 

the pleasure they create, Darry, Maclise, and Danby, besides other 
artists, natives of Ireland, who might be named, are examples of this 
peculiarity of Irish geniuan Danby is cesentially a landscape painter, 
though some of his finest compositions scarcely come under this category. 

In discoursing of the works of such a painter as Danby it is almost ino- 


though bo had difficulties to 
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labour in his studio, resulting | 


tera, even the stateemen and orators of Ireland, seem to live in an | 


[2.4 G Niebolle 


| possible to express one’s thoughts unless by indulging in language that 
co in some degree, with the vivid eoloutlag he places on his 
| canvases. Wo make no pretensions to the art of “ word-painting,” but we 
to be held excusable if in discuming the merits and genius of this 
we should be found “ giving the reins to fancy.” 
Our earliest recollection of his works is associated with his picture of 
“ Sunset at Sea,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1824: if our mem 
serves us right this is the painting which was engraved a few years 
in Finden’s “ Royal Gallery of British Art:” the composition shows a 
wido waste of waters that had gradually sunk down to comparative atill- 
nees ; their surface is coloured with a thousand variegated hues refected 
from the glowing eky, acrosa which clouds of purple and rermilion seem 
to hare been flung with a bold and lavish band. In the foreground of 
the picture isa sort of mft wherein a few balfnaked figures from a 
wreck are clinging with tenncity, but without ve apparent hope of 
rescue, It is a work which would have brought any painter into 
notice for the simple grandeur of ita conception and the richness of ita 
colouring. It was purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
In passing round the rooms of the Royal Academy in the following 
year, we distinctly remember being attracted by a gleam of light which 
seemed to have descended from the old glass roof, of the apartment in 


* Tue Five Apres; THEIR Natone and Retations, By M, Guizor, T. Doeworrn, 
Lendom, 1859, 
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ON COLOURING STATUES, 





Tux subject of the introduction of colour inte 
acalptured es haa recently become one of 
considerable discussion ; critics, antiquarica, and 
seulptora themeelvea, entertaining divided opi- 


nions both as to its general use by the artiste of | at first sight, they should appear to be se 
wo 


antiquity, nnd its conformability with the prin- 
eiples upon which pure sculpture should be ex: 


' 
tation in gealpture as should produce illusion. | 
Even if it were practicable to carry the initation 
of that which is the higheat object of the artit’s 
study—namoly, tho bumnan —to euch per 
feotion aa to induce the bolief that it was real: 
that to any one entering a sculpture gallery the 
figures should so closely resemble nature that, 


men and women standing on pedestals, woul 
not the achievemont cause a vory disagreeable 


erclsed. At the laat general meoting of the | impression! Undoubtedly it would. At present 


Archneologiosl Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in Cambridge, Mr. R. Weetmacott, 
RA, read a paper before the members and 
viaitora, of which the following brief abstract 
may serve to illustrate his views: hia object 
being, as he saya, not to achieve a victory over 
those who differ from him, but to establish a 


truth. 
His first cso assumes, that tho artists 
who would introduce painting or colouring into 


statues, Ac, conceive that such additions will 
improve sculpture. When, therefore, they pro- 
fess and show they aro not satisfied to neo sculp- 
ture B paca in its simple speciality—ns an 
Art dealing with form only—a auffictent diffi- 
culty—it may fairly be taken for granted that 
they think it deficient in some qnality wanting 
to its perfection, and that thoy can supply this 
want by the aid of another sort, But the advo- 
eatea of polychromy have not boldly acknow- 
lelged this deficiency, aud scem to be vither 
unwilling or unable to atate any Art-reanons for 
its adoption: generally, they are matisfiod with 
saying it was done by the ancient aculptora, and 
desire to found the modern practice upon prece 
dent. Granted that authorities are not wanting 
to prove its application among the Greeks and 
other nations, this no more proves the propriety 
of the practice in our own day, and in the actual 
condition of sculpture, than the equally well 
tuthenticated fact of the early personages 
characters of the Grock drama having smenred 
their faces with winelees, or concealed them 
under hideous masks, proves the propriety of 
suggesting to our actors and actremesa to 
likewise. 
Agnin, admitting its occasional use in ancient 
times, it may yot bo doubted whether coloaring 
originated with any of the great masters of an- 
tiquity, whether the practice waa general in the 
best period of sculpture, and whether it was 
employed by the best artists in works not exe 
cuted for a particular purpose, aud under special 
conditions, 
We may, perhaps, be allowed to bring forward 
a simple illustration of our own with reference 
to this last proposition. Suppose, for example, 
that somo distinguished porsrait-paintor of our 
school, or of any other, were required by his 
sitter to paint @ portrait in some oufré style— 
either of coatume or charucter—nnd that this 
one picture chanced to be almoat the only speci- 
men of his pencil by which posterity, some three 
or four hundred yoars henee, could judge of the 
artist's work ; ought such a pictare to be ad- 
duced a3 an example of the stylo in which the 
painter was acoustamed to pourtray those who 
mat to him? But to return to Mr, Westmacott's 
lecture. 
The legitimate province of sculpture, he 
rightly affirms, ia to represent by form; what ia 
not thug represented, does not come under the 
definition of sculpture, If, therefore, sculptare 
be painted, it is n mixture of (wo arts; ax, ifa 
picture bo relieved or raised in any part, it is 
alsoamixture oftwoarta. Suppose, for instance, 
portions of the “Transfiguration” were raised 











, 


and sculptured, so nn to produce, in fact, the | 


relief or projection of the various figures and 
groups: would it not be denounced, firat, as a 
most inefficient device; and, next, a an inex- 
—_ departure from an established law of 

Mr, Westmacott puta forward four queationa 
with reference to the objects sought to be ob- 
tained by painting or colouring sculpture :-—" Is 
it to render the imitation mare close te nature 1" 
—''Is it toattract attention }"—* Is it to gratify 
the senses by adventitious decoration t"—"* Is ib 
to give distinctness to the parta of a work when 
viewed from a distance!" To the first he re- 
plies, that it is impossible to effect such an imi- 





the lover and odmirer of Art ia gratified the 
contemplation of a fine and successful work of 
Art, a2 a work of Art. His imagination supplies 
all that is wanting; and be does not ask nor ex- 
pect that his senses should be deceived. Even 
such # near approximation to reality as is afforded 
by waxwork exhibitions is anything but pleasing 
to the generality of people, and especially to 
permona of taste In Art, though they may be 
amused by the talent and ingenulty shown in 
thus producing resemblances. This dinmtisfae 
tion is found in the fact that waxwork approaches 
too near to natere to be agreeable to Art, and 
yet it ia not near enough, nor truo enough, to 
nature, The painted monumental eculptures 
found in our churches are, undeniably, legiti- 
mate examples of polychromatic sculpture ; and, 
of their kind, good examples, infinitely superior, 
in this respect, to any anclent works of the kind 
that have been discovered. They are, however, 
chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturies 
—sepoehs whon sculpture had not reached a paint 
of much exeellency—and the further we go back 
to darbarism in Art, or to ita infancy, the more 
surely do we meet with coloured sculpture. 

The next two subjects of inquiry, that of 
“attracting attention,” and that of a desire to 
" gratify the sensea by advontitious decoration,” 
nay be very briefly dimisseed. They who con- 
sider that the whole and svle object of Art ia to 
Please the eyo, may vory consistently contend 
that all means which can be devised a5 con 
ducive to that end are legitimate. They would, 
therefore, add extraneous decoration or ornament 
to sculpture, in order to attmot purchasers, by ox- 
hibiting te them either what is merely showy or 
pretty, or somothing that is calculated to excite 
or gratify certain feelings of more sense, Thore 
have been, and, it is to be regretted, there atill 
are, sculptors open to the reproach of doing this 
for very unworthy purposes; but no artist of 
the English school has hitherto subjected bim- 
self to this charge, A sculptor, jealous of his 
fame and of the honour of bis calling, will be 
careful not to subject himself even to the sus- 
picion of what might be termed trick, or clap- 
trap, a8 a moans of inviting attention to his 
mernta, 

Tho Inst of the points into which Mr. Weet- 
macott seeks to inquire, isa—whether the object 
of colouring sculpture is to give distinctness to 
the pin | parta of « composition? this be 
discusses at considerable leagth : so much eo a 
to prevent our following him through his line of 
argument. He commences by assuming thnt 
the ocarlier sculptors of Greece most probably 
borrowed their idess from tho practice of the 
older sations—the Egyptian and Aasyrian. | 
Once introduced, usage gave tta hold upon the 
prejudices of the ple, who, as sculpture at 
that early period of their history, waa only, or 
for the most part, adopted for mered purpanes 
of illustration, no doubt soon closely associated 
all these modes amd eng of repreaentation 
with the popular religious feelingy; and thus, 
probably, in the more barbarous ages of Grock 
Art, the painting of the statues of the gods 
became a prescribed ice, The intuitive 
genius of this remarkable people soon, however, 
improved upon the rude means which at first 
seemed only to be employed to produce a pretty 
and attractive effect in decoration, hen 
sculpture had attained its highest perfection,— 
between 440 a.c., and about 200 n.c.,,—Phidiaa, 
Myron, and others, had effected an important 
revolution in Art, but prescriptive and traditional 
images it was not casy to abolish altogether ; 
the priesthood, especially, required a strict ad- i 
herenoe to established forma; etatues in honour | 
of their goda, or lo commemorate victories, were | 
ordered to be made out of the apoils taken from 
their enemies ; hence ivory and gold, painting 
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and iulaying, and every conceivable enrichment, 
were lavishly bestowed to mako theee votive 
statues the moat costly of dedicated gifts. 
Agnin, sculpture waa regarded by the Greoks na, 
in general, n portion of an architectural effect ; 
and inasmuch aa colouring waa extencively 
employed in the decoration of edifices, the 
sculptor was, doubtless, called upon to net in 
concert with the architect, and to subject his 
work to tho sme laws of trontment as other 
parte of the composition. The only two ku 
telligible groands for the introduction of colour 
among the Greeks seem, therefore, to he,—first, 
te assist in giving completeness to architectural 
effect; and socondly, to insure distinctness to 
the parta of the sculpture itself, when viewed at 
a distance, and with reference to the tints of the 
background, 

With respect to the ancient authorities for 
polychromy in Greek sculpture, the presumption 
that it wna ever ayatenutically coloured reste 
on very questionable foundation. It is mtber 
taken for granted from certain vague exprestions 
af comparatively late writers, than proved from 
contemporary authority, or from any experience 
we have of the fact a¢ @ matter of universal 
eastom. I¢ is true that Pliny and Prasanins, 
and soma other authors, living long after the 
date of the sculptors whore productions they 
refer to, mention works so treated, and modern 
eritics have founded various epeculations upon 
these imperfect data. It certainiy is remark- 
able, if the practice ever prevailed to the extent 
that is pretended, that among the very large 
number of marble statues of a fine period of 
Art that remain to us to attest the indlaputable 
superiority of the ancients in sculpture (proper), 
there is not a single example of the practice 
alluded to. It will not do to say this is owing 
to the great age of the works, and the accidents 
to which they have boea expoaed, for many of 
them bave been found under circumstances that 
have insured their integrity a eofficient time to 
show the original surfece. There is no inten- 
tion to deny the fact that colour waa sometimes 
employed, but only to dispute the universality 
of the practice, aud its being usual in the 


period of sculpture, 
After widucing many of the authorities which 
are referred to by the advocates of coloured sculp- 


ture, and combating the opinions founded on 
such authorities, Mr. Westinacots observed that, 
if the great sculptors of antiquity bowed on 
occasion to public opinion in colouring and otber- 
wise orvamenting statuea of divinities, and 
others that were #0 far of a prescriptive character, 
or contributed with their Art to the enrichment 
of architectural effects, there is still renson to 
bolieve that in their ordinary works they did 
not habitually mae such extraneous acceasorles, 
The very manner of alluding to such works 
suggests that they were exceptional ; and there 
ia authority, even quite as respectable as that for 
colouring, for tho admiration folt by the ancients 
for statues in pare white marble. 

The opinion of Mr. Weatmacott—himedlf an 
admirable sculptor and au enlightened critic on 
Art goneraily-—on this abject, may be readil, 
gnthored from tho foregoing remarks It od 
more impreesively affirmed, however, by some 
obeervations towards the conclusion of hix 
address :—" There is no surer indication of the 
decadence of good taste in Art, and therefore of 
Art itself, than when, after a considerable degrec 
of oxcellenco haa been attained, a passion arisea 
for elaborate execution and ornament. What in 
one age is only the effect of ignorance, in another 
indicates corruption. The history of Art, ancient 
and modern—for its mpid decline, evon in 
Greece, is very remarkable—eupplica ua with 
ample evidence of this, and it le unm to 
enlarge upon it, Harbarous and uncultivated 
nations in their earlier attemps at Art adopt all 
the means that occur to coarse sensibilities to 
give effect to worka of imitation. The employ: 
ment of colours in sculpture is amongst them. 

Mr. Westmacott stands in no need of our 
opinion to support his own; yet wo wut add, 

at whatever tends to alieuate the mind from 
the contemplation of sculpture in its pure and 
unadorned simplicity, is an offeave to the Art, 
and an evil to be shunned. 





pom pe A study for this us ge f made as 
early ns 1523, is in the collection of the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria. In these pictures, 
which are painted of life size, he has exerted his 
utinost ability, and eschewed any peculiarities 
of his own which might interfere with the 
greatness of his design. “ These pictures are 
the fruit of the deepest thought which then 
stirred the mind of Durer, and are executed 
with overpowering forco. Finished as they are 
they form the first complete work of Art pro- 
duced by Protestantism." What dignity and 
sublimity pervade those heads of such varied 
character !+ What simplicity and majesty in 
the lines of the drapery! what sublime and 
statuelike repose in their attitudes. Here wo 
no longer find any disturbing element: there 
are no small an; breaks in the folds, no 
arbitrary or fantastic features in the counte- 
bances, or even in the fall of the hair, The 
colouring too ia very perfect, true to nature in 
ita power and warmth. There is scarcely any 
trace of the bright ing, or of those sharply 
defined forms seen in other works by him, but 
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everywhere a frea pure impasto. Well might 
the artist now close his cyea, ho bad in this 
pleture attained the summit of his Art—here he 
stands side by side with the greatest muastera 
known in bistory.” £ 
Of the great contem of Durer—whose 
works have given undying celebrity to the old 
town of their residence—we must now discourse 
alittle Honoured as these works etill are by 
the Ni they aro little known out 


haat Ree esehens "iro the gospels and 
t wotations im tho and ¢ ot 
the apentlon beneath each picture, containi: = 


ngs 

to false prophets and 
town presented these 
Elector Maximilian f., of Bavaria, in 1627. they cut off 
these inscriptions, and affixed them to the copdes thoy 
lad made for themselves by Vischer, and which are 

now in the Landauer Gallery at Nuremberg. 

¢ There is an old tradition that Durer intended these 
of the four mental tempers- 
ting the melancholic; Peter, the 
spree Mark, the sanguine; and 


Mrs. Jameson, in her * Visits at Home 
Ee he a 
ex jon, josty, its may! 
citing, ated nd ws ra atyie a the heute and 
» quite like ito." 
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general at the particular period when thoy were | 


executed, they may challenge their due position 
anywhere, most remarkable is the bronze 
| shrine of St, Sebald, the work of Pater Vischer 
| and bis five eons, which still stands in all its 
| beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the 
saint, The shrine encloses, amid the most florid 
Gothic architecture, the caken cheat encased with 


| 
Psa | 
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silver plates, containing the body ofthe venerated | 
saint: this rests on an altar decorated with 
basso relievos, depicting his miraclon * Tho 
architectural portion of this exquisite shrine par- 
takes of the characteristics the Renaissance 
forme engrafted on the medimval, by the influence 
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of Italian Art. Indeed, the latter school is visible 
throughout 


as the loading agent 


* Among tho rest ia the very marvellous omo per- 
formed daring » jouruey in winter, whon he was nearly 
destroyed by , and entered a panels cot! 
begins te And velicr. The poor man had no fuel, so the 
pay beg re from the icicles whiel bung arcand 


the entire com- 








83 
ition. The of the Twelve Apostles 
Lee others pl around it, scarcely seom to 


belong to German Art: they are quite worthy of 
the best Transalpine master. The deur, 
breadth, and repose, of these wonderful statues, 
cannot be excelled. Vischer seems to hare 
completely freed his mind from the conven- 
tionalities of his native schools: we have here 
none of the constrained, “crumpled draperies,” 
the homo-studies for face and form ao strikingly 
| present in nearly all the works of Art of thi 

| era, but noble of the men clovated above 
| the earthly stan by companionship with the 
| Saviour, exhibiting their high destiny by a noble 
| bearing, worthy of the solemn and glorious 
_ duties they were devoted to fulfil. We gaze on 
| those figures az we do on the works of Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, until we feel human nature may 
loge nearly all of ita debasoments before the 
“mortal coil" is “shuffled off," and that mental 
goodnoss may shine through and glorify its 


| earthly tabernacle, and give un assurance in time 
| aa pga the superioritics of an hereafter. Dead, 


«leed, must be the soul that can gaze on enel 





works unmoved, eS they do to our 

noblest aspirations, and vindicating humanity 

from its fallen position, by asserting its innate, 

latent glories, Here we feel the truth of tho 

ae phrase—“ In his own imago mado He 
mn." 


The memory of Peter Viacher is deservedly 
honoured by his townsmen. ‘The street in 
which his house is situated, like that in which 
Darer’s stands, has lost its original name, and 
is now only known aa “ P’oter Vischer’s Strasse ;” 


but these two artists are the only ones thus 


i * Visecher was born in 1460, and 





* Vischer’s house is sttunted on the 
River 


whieh bread ts passed to 
the steps in fromt, or rest on them while 
beam ecting from sr take window in Toot 
- an 5 rome fo te ood sone. eave apna te 
] joors, © are the tarios wacl 
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honour of his patron saint; be began it in 1506, 
and finished it in 1519. Thirteen years of labour 
wns thus deroted to its completion, for which 
he received seven hundred and seventy florins. 
“ According to tradition, Viecher was miserably 

for this work of labour and Art; and 

© has himeeclf recorded in an inscription w 
the monument, that ‘he completed it for the 
praise of God Almighty alone, and the honour 
of St. Sebald, Prince of Heaven, by the aid of 
pious persons, pald by their voluntary contriba- 
tions,'"* The elaboration of the entire work is 
marvellous ; it abounds with fanciful figures, 
seventy-two in number, disposed among the 
ornaments, or acting as = to the general 
composition. Syrens holt candelabra at the 
angles; and the centre hae an air of singular 
Highness and grace. It is supported at the base 
by buge snaila At the western end there is a 
small bronse statue of Vischer, which wo copy : 
he holds his chisels in bis hand, and in his work- 
man's dreaa, with capacions leather apron, stands 
unaffectedly forth a# a true, honest labourer, 

i ly to such sympathies as are at’ § 
due to one wee laboured so lovingly and so wel! 

— _ with Vischer for perfect 
mastery sculpture (the one aa a worker in 
metal, the other in stone) stands Adam Krafft, 
whose works are still thé principal ornaments of 
the city. To him were his follow.townsmen in- 
debted for the grand gato of the Frauenkirche, 
the series of sculptures on the “ Via Dolorosa,” 
nutnerous others in the churches and public 
buildings, but principally for the “ Sacraments 
houalein,” in the Church of St. Laurence. This 
marvellous work is ye inst « pillar boride 
the bigh altar, and is intended as a receptacle 
for the consecrated bread and wine ia its ser. 
vice ; & small gallery runs round the lower 
portion in which the “host” is kept ; over this 
the sculpture ory Bs — a — #1 
tapering columns linge 2 most light 
and fanciful description, until it reaches the 
apring of the arched roof, where the crowning 
pinnacle “ bows its beautiful head like the snow- 
drop on its stem,” in the curve of the arch, 
— completing a work which, for origi- 
nality, delicacy, the moat extraordinary 
elaboration of design, is a perfect marvel of 
stone-carving. The foliations are so flowing and 
delicate, that it has given rise to a popular tradi- 
tion that Krafft was of some secret for 
making atone plastic. We bave nothing so 
delicate in this country, unleas it be some of 
the leafleta on the Percy shrine, and screen of 
Beverly Minster. Krafft's leaves areas thin and 
delicate, as crispand free, as if moulded from 
nature in plaster of Paria, while the id curves 
of bis ornamental adjuncts are astonishing, when 
we reflect on the mass of stone necessarily out 
away to — theeo boldly-fowing enrich- 
mente rafft was born at Ulm in 1430, and 
died 1507, His father was the printer, Ulrich 
Krafft He commenced this work in the year 
1496, and completed it in 1500, In it we see 
the perfect mastery a by a life of labour, 
and in front of it baa sculptured bis own 
efliy. kneeling, mallet in band, and supporting 
hin favourite work. There is a touching simpli- 
city in this union of the artist and his Inbours, 
made in these instances all the more impressive 
by its utter want of pretension. There is no 
affectation—no studied artistic or classical pour- 
traying ; we have simply the man and his work 

fore us, appealing by their dumb native 
eloquence to that homage and love, which are 
their due by their own inherent groatnesa. 

That works based on truth and nature will 
always possess this power, may be proved 
the celebrity which attaches itself to a smi 
work by a ge of Vischer's, and is popularly 
loved by the Nurembergers, and known as 
“Das Ginsemanchen.” It forms the central 
figure of a small fountain beside the Frauen- 
kirche, and represents a country boor leaning 
againat a emall pillar, with a goose under each 
arta, waiting a customer in the market; from 
the mouth of each goose a stream of water 

a. The figure is not more than eighteen 
inches high, and is, from the smallness of its 
size, compared with the greatness of its celebrity, 
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a goneral disappointment to those who seo it for | 
the first time. It rivals in celebrity the work 
of Vischer himeelf, and wna executed by his 
scholar, Pancratius Labenwolf (born 1492, died 
1503); the fountain in the quadrangle of the Rath- 
haus is also by him. The Goceeseller owes 
ita popularity to its perfect truth and simplicity. 
ber artint of this ern, inferior to none in 
taste and delicacy of sentiment, was Veit Sto. 
He was a native of Poland, born at Cracow in | 
1447 ; —_— Nuremberg the city of his 
adoption, and dying there in 1542." The same 


te grace and purity which charncterises 
the worka of Vischer is seen in those of Stoes, 
He devoted himself to sculpture in wood, and 
in this way is said to have furnished modela to 
those who worked in stone, as well as to gold- 
stiths, and other artieans who required designe. 
“The Crowning of the Virgin,” still preserved 
in the old castle at Nuremberg, hag all the 
delicacy and grace of the miseal painting by 
Julio Clovio. There is an exquisite repose 
about his works, only to be ed by great 
mastership in Art, At times o tenderness of 





“THE ADORATION,” BY VEIT #toss, 


sentiment singularly beautiful is apparent in | 


thease too-much-fo 
an illustration of 
of the “ Roeenkranztafel,” preserved in the same 
locality, and representing the “ Nativity.” The | 
Virgin in the stable at Bethlohem, ploualy rejoices | 
in the birth of the Lord, and is about to wrap the 

sacred infant in the folds of her own garments, 

liaving no other clothing. She haa reverently | 


ten works, We engraro, as 


is, one of the compartments — 


laid the babe in a corner of her mantle, when, 
penetrated with a sense of the divinity, she 
clazpe her bands in prayer before the Infant 
Saviour; while her husband, Joseph, who holds 
the Innthorn beside her, feeling the same 
emotion, dropa on one knee, and reverently 
lifts his bat in acknowledgment of the Im- 
mortal One. 

It in this fervent devotion, this pure, high, yet 





“THE EXTOMIMENT,” BY ADAM KRAFPT, 


toancient 


a a HAE which gives vitali 
w | who are 


of Art, and is to be felt by 
not insensible to its cy in the tlme present. 
Another touching incident ia seen in the sculp- 
tare by Adam Krafft over the grave of Schreyer,t 
representing “The Entombment.” Tho doad 
body of our Saviour is being reverently lifted 
into the tomb; the sorrowing mother, loving 
as only mothers love, ially supports the 


* Fis grave bs in the cemetery of St. Tohn, No, 268. 

* Thia grave, earroanded by scalpture, forma a tittle 
external chapel, at the back of the choir of St. Sebabd's 
Church, We have already mentioned Schreyer aa the 
originator of Vischer’s shrine in that charch 


wounded body of hor inanimate son ; in process 
of movement the Saviour's head falls languidly 
on one side, and the dead check is again greeted 
with the fervent kiss of love, which still burns 
_—_ breast of ne saintly mother. Who shall 
ly criticise the pective, the draperies, 
the absence of “ ooalantie rule,” in this or 
work of a true-hearted man! Not the writer of 
these lines! Let it be rather hia province to 
bien a — = — their due position, 
among the few forming that galaxy of 
and good, elevating and adorning heen 
nature.” 


* To be continwed. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION, 


Tur, the second exhibition of the Photographic 
Society, presents the state of the art with great 
fidelity, We do not feel ourselves in a position 
to way that we perceive any advance upon the 
specimens which were exhibited last year. 
Varieties there are,—and those of considerable 
interest. We perceive that somo of the exhi- 
bitora have been scalounly striving to overcome 
the defects of the art; here and there we see 
the difficulties succeasfully overcome, bat we 
are not sure that many of the best effects are | 
not accklental. This appears to ua confirmed | 
by the irregularity in too results obtained by | 
even the most successful of the SS 
exhibiting. Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Sedgfield, 
and Mr, Fenton may be named as most ex 
perienced, and certainly moat zealous photo | 
her; «ich of — peg 
» pictures of eq ty with any in 
thes poonent exhibition, These remarks muat 
not bo regurded na being in any way disparaging, 
—we do not intend thom to be so; but we 
earnestly desire that all our photographers 
should attend to their science, at the same time 
that they atudy theart. The peculiar influences | 
with which they work—snbtile powers of a | 
mysterious character, influenced by the earth's | 
position relative to their source, the sun, 
changing with every variation of the earth's 
atmosphere—and the atill more liar 
variationa in the chemical changes brought | 
ahout by those radiations, which vary with every 
alteration in the colour of the medium through 
which they pass, and of the aurfaces from which 
they are reflected, all show the extreme import 
ance of a scrutinising search into the plulueophy 
of this. : 

We sec in the oxhibition ces inoat charming 
effecta produced, We scarcely think them | 
reflexes of the natural conditions, To express | 
clearly what we mean, wo muat refer to a striking 
picture exhibited by Mr. Hosling last year,—it 
wana View of St Paul's. The sérinl effect was 
perfect,—-it was St. Paul's soen through the 
light veil of mist which grows over London on 
a bright summer morning, What wos tho fact! 
The original negative picture was produced by 
long expomre ou a very gloomy day. 

It would be a moat inatractive thing if our 
travelling photographers would uote the exact | 
conditions of the atmoaphere, and of the light, 
under which pietures were taken, and append | 
euch nolee to the pictures exhibited The 
Pho phic Society, if it is to effect jy Fi 
should especially urge upon its meinbers labours 
of this kind, Photographic pictures are very 
beautiful, bat a large collection of them—all 
bearing the sate mark of uncertainty, a con- 
voutionalism of doubt and difficulty—will cease 
to please, 

exhibition containg 664 frames of pic- 

tares, The markod advances are in the collodion 
ictures,—natural clouda and breaking waves 
ing faithfully represented. Many of the 
portraita are remarkable productions, 
though we believe they have been considerably 
indebted to the of the artist since the 
niwre delicate pencil of light haa dove its work, 

Considerable attention laa been directed to a 
serive of copies of drawings by Raptael, in the 
Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, photographed | 





for his F Highneea Prince Albert, by Mr. U. 
Thurston Thom The application of photo- 
graphy in this direction is of groat importance. 


In these productions every peculiarity of the 
artist is preserved with far greater fidolity than | 
could possibly be dows by the moat ukiful en- 
grver; hence, a4 studies, these phota, hs 
aro invaluable. Tie French have been before 
wa‘in this line, and have for some time past 
ublished similar copies, from the drawings of 
phacl and other yreat master, to thoes now 
exhibited. 

As veual, Mr. Hogh Owen's works are of great | 
beauty, representing natural objects under the 
on aspects of light und shadow, His 
* ie in Portugal ” are really valuable to the 
Artatadent. 

Few photographers have been more cwinently 





' hibited largely. 
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successful than Mr. Rogers Fenton, and a8 usual 
he prosonts us in this exhibition with a oon- 
siderable number of charming pictures. 

The Her. Mr, Kingeley exhibita several of his 
wonderful microscopic objects, in which the 
minutest details developed by the microscope 
are most fuithfally preserved. 

Amongst other successful exhibitors we must, 


Buckle, Mr. Stokes, the Count de Montixzon, 
&e, ka 

Our professional photographers have not ox- 
Many of the productions of 
Mr, Mayall are 


lent. There are none, however, which please us 
more than those of Mr. J. G. Tuony of Edin- 
burgh, whoes portraita and landsapes are much 
to oar taste, Mr, Honanh bas also some very 
suceeesful pictures. 

Photography is now free of all patent tram- 
nels, the profeanional artist may thus puree his 
investigniona without the fear of ran proceed: 
ings, and im tho full certainty that any dis 
coveriea which he may make be may employ to 
his own benefit. With this stlmulas we can bat 
hope to witness mauy important resulta in the 
next exhibition. The amateur we aleo hope will 
ecase to romain entisfied with the processes 
taught in the text-books, and by new cowbina- 
tions aim at new offects, calculated to meet the 
difficulties which surrowod this beautiful art. 


Asan Geom 
ART LN TITE PROVINCES, 


Enixnveant: ~The Royal Scottish Acmiemy 
pursues a wiee anid liberal Han—-one that might 
alvantageously be followed by another Royal 
Acudemy-~of publisbing annually a Report of its 
rocoodings, so that the public, who feel more of 
ees interest in every national institution, gains 
some knowledge of its position, ite management, 
and ita proepectsa. The twenty-seventh report has 
jtast manne ite appearance; it exhibits a most satin- 
fuctory statement of the working of the society, 
whos: oomstitution ia in every way of a tabar 
nature, and whose alfsirs arc conducted with com- 
plete hurmony, and therefore with eflicioney, The 
new Art-galleries fer the use of the Academy are 
rapidly progressing, amd are expected ta be ready 
for the annual extubltion which taker place about 
this time of the year. Vurious important additions 
hve bern made poently to the pictures and works 
of Art which form the property of the seciety, and 
which are collected for the use of ite members and 
the students, as well as nidditions to the library. 
The council reosark in their report that the 
evcning exbibition, at n reduced rate of admiedon, 
and the jotreduction of a cheap evening ticket for 
the sensor, have been found to answer their totended 
a, by bringing to the galleries a lunge num-~ 

er of visitors who, under other circumstances, 


, would have been unable to attend; Uhese acts hued 


uléo been found to operate benelivially on the 
lower clesus, by admitting them to an instructive 
nod plesing eourve of relaxation from their labours 
the rooms were crowded every evening through the 
six woekw the exhibition was open year, A 
silver medal has been exeouted by Mr, Wyon, from 
designs by Mr. Noel Paton, K.8.A., for the mem- 
bers, and for artists whoee services of merits the 
Acudewy tay he desirou of reoognising by an 
honorary iistinetion. Hronze copies of this medal 
arm recommended Wy the council ws i to 


atudents of the Acwlomy who may be considered 


worthy to receive soch a mark of distinotion, 
During the last yoar the institution had to regret 
the lost by death of several eminent literary and 
scientific ten connected with it, among whom the 
peincipal were Lond Cockbarn, Professors Jameson, 
Ylweard Forbes, andl Wilson, rt. Thavid Laing has 
been appainted to the Drofesorship of Antiquities. 

Biaminons.--The annual exhibition of the 
School of Artiste closed om the 1th of January, the 
preceding fortnight being act aside for the admission 
of the working clues at a charge of 2d. ewch, and 
no fewer than &,705 perssns have availed themeelves 
ef the privileges wo liberally conceded by the woctely. 
During the season the children of the following 
schools have been grituitowsly admitted —The 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Hine Coat School, 
the Groham Street School, and the Friends’ Day 
Behool, Ann Street. The pupils of the School of 


fine, Mr, Laroche exhibits | 
several of his highly-finished portraits; and | 
many of the works of Mr. Hennoman are oxcel- | 








Design have also been admitted. The sales of pio- 
tures number seventy-five, realising the Loge 
amount of 1308. Of the purchases made were 
two pictures by J. W, Glan, thew by J. EB. Walker 
the secretary of the society, two by Duffield, and 
others by PW. Hulme, W. Mall, Henshaw, Such, 
J. Dunty, Farrier, Henley, Eglinton, J. Callow, 
UW. WW. Lines, Vickers, Hult, &e., &e. The prize- 


I holders in the Himmingham <Art-Union selected 
however, name Me, BOB. Turner, Mr. Russell | 
Sedgfield, Mr. Ponting, Mr. C. H. Waring, Mr, | 
T. J. Backhouse, Mr, T. D. Llewellyn, Mr. | 


twenty-four out of the whole pawber of seventy- 
five pictures which were sold, including works by 
J.C. Ward, J. BE. Walker, MH. Maris, W. Callow, 
Denukin, Henlev, Hughes, Gearge, B. Williams, &e. 

Batuy~The Bath Graphic Soetoty, which, after 
existing under this title fur four of tive yeurs, hus 
now assumed another, the * Math Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts," held ite fret conter- 
susiowe for the present scavon in the Amsemblys 
Houms of the city, on the 16th of January, The 
coutribution of poctures, both by local artists, amd 
from the collections of gentlemen in Bath und its 
vicinity, waa, we hear fran our correspondent, both 
namcrous and of guod quality, In the rooms were 
examples of the works of Reynolds, Etty, Frost, 
Goodull, Poole, Constable, Willes Maddox, Sir E. 
Landswer, Mr. und Mrs, Dutield, A. Keene, Chim- 
ber, A. Cooper, Turner, G. E. Hering, J. F. 
Herring, BR. Brandard, Ruerett, Rayner, Lance, 
Kidd, Corbould, I’. Bh. Pickorsgill, FP. Stone, Muller, 
Copley Fielding, J. Wilson, F. R. Lee, Pyne, F, 
Tuyler, &o., &e. 

Neweasrie-unbes-Lyyx, — The fint annnal 
meeting of the Government School of Art established 
here, took place towards the end of the last year, 
but the report of the proceedings has reached us 
ealy now, The wumber of pupils attending the 
classes during the year was seventy-eix: the income 
of the school, from all sources, amounted to upwanis 
of 128/,, and the expenditure to 150, leaving, as ia 
seen, a emmall detieit. whieh it was confident y 
believed would speedily be met. Mr. Williamson, 
whe condacted the echool through this Gest year of 
its existence, bas removed to London, much to the 
regret of the Commilter, and hus been succeeded by 
Mr. G, Myles, 

Noawicn.—The students of the School of Art in 
this city gave an evening entertainment to their 
friends ou the Tth of sinter ge oy which upwards 
of 250 persons were present. e pupils exduibited 
on the ooesion a number of thetr drawings awd 
Ee tures; engravings and Ulustrated works were 
eut hy the friends aud patrons of the school, to 
emtribute to the amusement of the company. 
After tea and coffee were served, several epooetics 
were made, by gemtletmen interested in the welfare 
of the institution, meting forth what ite progress 
iad been, and what ite future prospects arc, The 
Norwich school is now ander the directorship of 
Mr. Claude Nursey, who lui revently removed 
thither from Belfast. The central echool masters 
137 pupils, and the out-door choses number 428, 
muking « totul of 565; and a three other schonls 
are immediately camming under the instruction, it is 
anticipated that within the next {wo months this 
anount will be increased to 100. We believe that 
till a very recent period there never was a lorger 
average munber of students than from seventy to 
ninety, ‘There are three local sebolarsips attaded 
to the mlioel; one of the annual value of 20, 
founded by 6, Peto, the late member for the city ; 
aswnond of Lf, by the new member, Sie 8. Biguold, 
and a third foumded by Mr, E. Warner, the other 
present member for Nocwlets, Tn connection with 
the progress of Art here, we mny remwrk thet Mr, 
Nureey, weisted by many genthemen of iniluence in 
the city, is endeavouring to resuscitate the “ Fine 
Arts siation,”” and annual exhibition ef pic- 
tuna, &e., with every prowpect of ultimate sucess, 

Woncrsrven.—The first annual report of the 
Worcester Secicty of Arta, extablished in May last, 
has been forwarded to us: the staterent it contains 
must be highly sethefactory te those who have 
interested theneelves in the foundation of the 
Institution. Turing the period of the exkibition of 
works of Art, it waa visited by nearly three thou- 
sand persons, of whom upwards of eight hundred, 
chietiy of the humbler clases, attended in the 
evening, when the aduileion ticket wae reduced tu 
threepenee. The donations and subscripti fiw 
carrying out the object of the society reachod &il,, 
aod its grow income for the pust yenr from viellora 
to the guilery and frou other sources amounted to 
upwards of 740?,: the expenditure of all kinds to 
about 2702, The number of pictures sold from the 
exhibition room was 33 out of 211, « fair proportion, 
and realising 350.; to which must bo added one 
purchased for sixty guineas by the Society as a 
tucleos for a permanent gullery ;—* Evening on 
the Lagune of Venice,” by BE. W. Cooke, ARAL 
The “edects"” of the Soctety at the present time 
consist of the ubove picture, the sum of 600/, a 
deposit account in the hands of their bankers, and 
the Gttings &e. of the exhibition room. 
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THE RESCUE. 
YuoM THE MEDAL BY W. WYO, Ba. 





Aone the numerous medala struck from the 
dios engraved by the Inte Mr. William it es 
TLA, the principal engraver ot the Royal Mint, 
were several he executed for those benevolent 
societies establishe’ in our various naaritime | 
towns for the purpose of aiding shipwrecked or 
drowning individuals; these medals are pre- 
sented as rewards where especial heroism has 
been exerted on bebalf of such uofortunates, and 
it seema ecarcely necessary to add they aro 
prized as much as if their owners had won them 
ou tho Beld of battle, for in many instances they 
are the reward of courage by thas 
of the bravest warrior, and of dangers—volun- 
tarily met and uodaantedly overcome—more 
terrible than those which the soldier encounters 
in the hardest-fought engagement. There is no 
enemy more calculated to strike the stout heart 
with distnay, none so difflenlt to cope with, as 
the oooan “lashed into fury” by tho tempest. 
In a country like ours, clalming to be the * mis 
trons of the wens,” whose navies and argosies are 
found in every part of the world, navigated by 
thousands of her noblest sons, such institutions 
as these Shipwreck asd Humane Socioties onght 
to be fur more liberally supported than we know 
thom to be, 

The medal from which the annexed print is 
taken was executed soise few years since for the 
society established at Liverpool: the design is 
nioet appropriate to the aubject, and admita of 
the following reading. The wreck bas evidently 


taken place at sca, and not on the coast, for ; 


there are no indications of land: a ship, which 
most probably bas escaped the ravages of tho 
storm, haa seen some of the survivors eiruggling 
in the watera, and has sent a boat to their 
tastistance ; two of the boat's crew are wignalling, 
as it would appear, some of the unfortunate who 
are not brought into the artist's composition, 
while others sre lifting a drowning woman out 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF PICTORIAL ART.* 
BY J. 5. P¥NE, 





Wuewrven there occurs any want of a 
necemary impression in a picture, the light 
and shadow of which may be too far 
subordinated, rather endeavour to rectify 
that want by increasing the darks in pre- 
ference to the lighta The [nat would be 
dangerous, and the former comparatively 
safe. - Shale and ultimate darkness are not 


their opponent, hold the lantern to you 
while being measured, 

Darkness is always, and under every cir- 
camstance connected with painting, most 
dificult to compute ; whenever it enters 
into colour the prenouneing that colour 
hecomen difficult. The primitive blue itself, 
being allied to dark, is somewhat difficult to 
judge of without other blues to test it by, 
while yellow and red offer no difficulty. 

The tertiaries are somewhat difficult to 
pronounce distinctly, from the circumstance 


of them, while olive having the greater 


to pronounce, 


ruset is comparatively a : _ 
he scale, while 


being on the light side of t 


| petual chromatic pons asinorum to puzzle 
the juvenile colourtat, 

These circumstances, a sphere | irrele- 
vant in themselves, are really useful, as they 
rise out of the uature of darkness, and 
sanction the excesa of shade in preference 
to light under the foregoing dilemma. 





of theses, But the aroet touching group is that 
in the fromt of the design, cunsiating of a fine 
stalwart seaman (himself one of the wrecked 
party, as shown by his position on some broken 
portions of the weasel, to which probably he 
owes his life) aaving a mother and her infsot: 
there ia s beautiful expremion of maternal lore, 
and of thought on the part of the seaman, in the 
acts of the two elder figures; the woman, 
anxious for the welfare of her child before her 
own, raises it up that it may be saved frat; the 
maman would resowe both, and therefore holds 
ber firmly by one band while be takes the infant 
with the other. 

The art of engraving dies for medals, and of 
the sinter art, that of catting stones in ifagiio, 
euch oa seals, &c,, are both of very ancient 
origin: the Old Testament contains early and 
frequent allusion to them, as in the thirty-cighth 
chapter of Genosix, where Tamar obtains a pled 
of Judah, by requiring his aignet; and again 
the thirty-ninth chapter of Exodus, where we 


are told thut the stones worn in the ewerdotal | 


breastplate were to be “like the engravings of a 
signet, every ono with his name;” it is thus 
evident that engraving, or working in fnagtio, 
must Lave been well known at the periods bere 
referred to, The Greeks also carried this branch 
of the Fine Arts to the samo perfection which 
their gonius and feeling for the Peautiful enabled 
them to reach in all others to which they de 
voted thoir attention. 


The art of engraving modials and coins is of | 
importance than might gene 


far more 

rally be supposed. The riady of such objects, 
when of an historical or national character, hay 
proved of great assistance to the historian and 
antiquarian, and hardly leas valuable to the man 
of taste. To the former,” it bas bean observed, 
“ medals often afford information that cannot be 
obtained by other means, in the inscriptions, 
legends, and allegories with which they ore 
charged; while to the artist and connoisseur 
many of them offer not only exceedingly beau- 
tifal examples of Art, but, if their authenticity 
cau be depended on, a series of medals ix one of | 
the best authorities that can be consulted for tho | 
stateof the artsof design of any particular period,” 


DARK IN SUBORDINATION. 

In carrying out atill farther this system 
of necessary subordination, and not for the 
purpose of diminishing but of increasing 
| pictorial impression, or force, let it be wup- 
posed that a picture is required possessing 
\3 greater amount of light and brilliancy 

than any one now in existence. It does 
not seem altogether an insane thought that 
to do this it might be best to adopt for the 

j higher lights white itself, as being actually 
lighter than attenunted colour; but no 
— itself being composed of colour, or 
colour being a decomposition of light, there 
iv ® necessity to use some colour in again 
roducing it. And it will be found that an 
armonious combination of light tinta, in 
about the proportions of 3 yellow, 2 red, 
, and 1 blue, all kept somewhat separate, 
| with imperceptible transitions, will produce 
an impression of more light than o spread 
of the really eo, white, The want of a 
true harmony, however, in the process will 
| rather produce an iaypreaaion of dulness 
‘than brillianey. It 





| correct thought, that to secure and augment 
this light it were only neceasary to oppose 


The bringing together this light with an 
exmctly similar amount of dark, leaves light 
no longer master of the field, which it should 
be to create an impression of a pictare “ 

seauing ao greater amount of light and bril- 
liancy than any one now in existence.” In 
this instance then light having been set up 
ag dominant, dark ebeuld be in subordina- 
tion, and descend in no instance lower than 
very dark middle tint. In the greater 
number of failures in producing pictures of 


* Contimeed from yp. & 


> measurable as light; they do not, like 


of blue or dark being a component of all | 


amount (fifty per cent.) is the most difficult | 
of the three. Amongst the quadrates, | 
darker still than tho tertiaries, the citrine | 


it leaves the darker one ruaset, olive, a per- | 


lows tlien that a! 
certain amount of colour is reproductive of ; 
‘light. This light being once obtained it 
|} again almost amounts to anu obviously | 


it with the ultimate dark; but no again. | 


ultimate ay the error lies in enlisting 
too much dark, producing a work of mere 
force, to the exclusion of first intention 
character, unity, and harmony. 

Opacity, again, being a characteristic of 
light, transparency should be kept equally 
an inate, and not permitted to rise to 
above two-thirds of ita capabilities, quite 
enough for all the purpoeea both of force 
and opposition in a picture of ultimate 


light. 





LIGHT LN 8UBORDINATION. 


Tn establishing dark as the dominant 
principle in a work, the reverse of the above 
| observationa are only necessary. To the 
' ultimate depths ancompanied by the ultimate 

transparency, subordinate light and opacity, 
That is, light should not be suffered to rise 
to ad top of ym and it should in 
ita lightest parta be somewhat t mt. 
Colour should be kept so far mabordianted 
as to never rise above the tertiary, or 
at furthest secondary harmonies. Consult 

Rembrandt aaa first-rate magicinn in this 
i treatment, although some of his pictures 
may have subsided into too dark a tone, 
even for dark picturea, 


TECHNICAL ART. 

Taking the old term “technical ” with its 
firet definition * somewhat relating to Art or 
science,” (thus we have “ technical terma,”) 
and its more indirect application to that 
poetry devoted to the rules or precepta of 
any art aa helps to memory, it will bardly 
more than incorrectly help us to » true idea 
of what ia intended by the present term, 
| “technical Art.” 

In the want of a term to represent and 

distinguish those qualities which are now 
found to separate high from low, elansical 
from ordinary, imaginative from crude and 
unimaginative Art, it has been, perhape, 
{jeisomty pressed into the service in a 
aterul but mot disjointed sense. Bat 
whether judicious or not, the great arbiter 
in these things in « country without an 
Academy, the public, haa appropriated it, 
and to take it now out of its hands would 
be as o war of a minute against eternity. 

Technical Art now # as antithesis to 
high Art. 

heir two extremes would mark the 
at distance that can ever occur be- 
tween intellectual and mechanical Art. 

There is another t difference between 
the intellectual and technical as regards 
the Art, The first (in the present aggre- 
pt state of human intelligence) may not 

brought under auy generally intelligible 
or useful rules; while both precept and 
practico may be made to bear very directly 
on the other. This ia, or ought to be, ac- 
uired by a student during his course 
through « painting-room or an academy ; 
while that, arriving but to a few artistically 
intelligent organisma, resulta only from the 
aeaatal elaboration of a life, the first im- 
pulses and powers in which mark an 
abounding thirst for truth, grace, and 
i morally passionate conception. 
It would be well before eeding much 
‘ further than a definition of the present aub- 
| ject, if it were possible to eradicate some very 
prevalent general errors at present enter- 
tained, with respect to the amount of 
; executive perfection demanded by the 
| higher and lower styles in painting. It is too 
generally considered—muaintained by some 
| high authoritiesa—that the higher and sub- 
limer flights in inventive, imaginative Art, 
may be conducted on pinions of a heavy, 
lumbering, and uncertain power ; and it has 
even been asserted and believed, that tech- 


nical and executive power are not only un- 
| 
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necessary, bat that they can find no appro- 
priate place in the conduct of the higherorder 
of works. If by thia it be meant that any 
great and ostentatious display of the merely 
ornamental qualitiea may Joterionete, and 
that most seriously, from the requisite en- 
groaaing impression of the one great abject 
of a really great work, it must at once be 
conceded as perfectly trae. The article on 
subordination was written to enforee this 
point. But if it be meant, on the contrary, 
that no, nor any great amount of executive 
and technical ae be wanted to carry out 
a great work, I feel obliged to dissent from 
such an opinion, and to give it an unquali- 
fied Fram i Tt seema to be the continual 
and abiding lot of man (in his transition 
from error to trath) to be always “jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire.” It is 
natural enough ; and forma the get of the 

that a short jumper ahould only be 
able in = ing out of one to get into the 
other. In this inatance, however, it is singu- 
lar, that the length and not the shortness of 
the jump has been the very meaus of placing 
him in the fire. It must certainly be some 
other fire than that upon which rested the 
frying-pan ; and this turns out to be the case, 


A work is discovered then in which the ; 


technical and merely execative powers are 
carried on in #0 flagitionsly impudent a 
manner, as to mar some otherwise very high 
claims on the admiration. Good sense no 
less than taste are outraged ; and the 
too sensitive connoissenr, instead of taking 
objection tothis particular phase ofexecutive 
display, votes—in his not altagether un- 
excusable petulancy—a power in colour, 
light and shade, drawing, and execution, 
as totally inadmissible in a high-class work. 

Te will, nevertheless, be found, that the 
particular phase of, and not the things them- 
selves, ix in fault. Amd also, that no really 
great work can be cited, in which there is 
not at the aame time high executive and 
other technical excellences. 

It was at one time the prevailing opinion 
that Michael Angelo had no colour; at 
another that his colour was diabolically 
bad. Opinion at Jast found ground that it 
was at any rate rinte, and recently 
that no other colour but that of the Last 
Judgment could have been given by genius 


rate be said of that extraordinary pro- 
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itina ter amount of consideration than 
it ma worth, 

It is in this class of superior second-rate 
works, that exista the wide, the almoat 
boundless debateable ground, on whieh the 
battles of Art have been fought and refought 
to eo little purpose, and for such a length 
of time, useless alike in their resalts both 
to Art and Art- ucera, 

But it is said, thie class of Art has ita 
high uses (high usea of that which bas no 
elevation in it?), and that from it may be 
learnt all that may be had of technical 
instruction. It may he leas necessary to 
deny this than to assert, that the all to be 
found in this elasa may be found in the 
highest ; with this great advantage, that 
when there found, it is unaccompanied with 
that meretricioua display, which at once 
constitutes ita fascination and its vies. A 
fascination not to be resisted by the light 
and flexible tastes—and a vice the more 
to be dreaded, aa it is seldom again shaken 
off by a person once contaminated: and the 


of it generally, is, that with them it atunda 
in the stend, and usurpa the place of all 
that is true, natural, and great. 

To place oneself aa a student under the 





influence of this clasa is to more than waste 
time; ao you cannot come away from it 
either clear-handed or clear-minded, It is 
worse than studying Enclid, or indulging 
| Dries te : 
in an associateship with the higher poeta 
; over the counter of a gin-palace, as this 
may be an act of necessity ; but there exists 
no necessity for stadying bad Art in oriler to 
become a good painter. 

You cannot indeed push the claims of 
thia elass of Art further than high furniture, 
There are masses of it in thia kingdom 
diaperaed through country mansions, ita 
moat appropriate situation, There is too 
much of it in Germany, and unfortanately 
in public galleries; Holland ia infeated with 
it, and Italy is more than full. If there 
‘is any circumstance connected with our 
! own National Gallery, more felicitous than 
another, it is that it is as yot nob large 
_ enough to hold even its fair and just appor- 
| tonment of the contaminating material. It 
_had even better be still smaller, with a 


! larger amount of good works, than be double 
toa similar work, This much may at any } the dimensions of any other galle 


in Europe 


with its not more than wal quota of 


duction, that if the colour of the Last Judg- | intrinsic Art, 


ment may be wanting in that partieular | 
fascinated with the finest instances of thia 


quality, which, indulged in by other men, 
has earned for them the character of great 


colourists, it has a manly and imperious 


chromatic etyle of ite own, that could not 


be changed without gus damaging the , 
ch) 


deur of the whole work. This is no 
oss true of the great picture, than that 
some of his amaller works on the ceiling of 
the Sistine are of sach an appalling chro- 
matic foree and oo as to succeas- 
fully challenge for him the reputation of 
being one of the first colourmts in the 
world, while their execution, and general 
technical resources, though perfectly unob- 
trusive, are of a might, a grandeur, and an 
intensity bordering on the ereative, raisin 
a furtive and indescribable impression o 


having been derived from any other agency | 


than that of man. 

It is only m to go through a few 
of the leading works of the few really 
leading men to find the asme ciroumstance 
of either completeness or great mastery, 
high elaboration, profound knowledge or 
Promptnoess and decision of application, per- 
taining to each and all of them. If we are 
deceived into adopting the contrary opinion, 
it ia in consequence of mistaking a second 
for a first-rate work, and wasting time over 


' select the beat from among the 


Tt is dificult to guard against beeoming 


second-rate class of paintinga, Tn Italy, tho 
present great storehouse rather than the 
nursery of Ari, the inatancea are so 
numerous, and persistent, that one naturally, 
before thoroughly tiring of them, begins to 
bad, and to 
put it down aa good, The occurrence from 


time to time of some one transcendent | 


production in a gallery only disenthralis 
you from your declining and vitiating 
tendencies. This one mighty achievement 
recalls at once the errant jad 
masa of works around it sink agnin into 


absolute and —— furniture; you , 
| can readily imagine ti 

| to have been brought in through the means 
of passages, staircases, and doorways, if = } 
cende 


o reat of the collection 


that the retrieving creation had 
to ita place by some other means, 

But to select a few more out of the whole 
mass of ingtances in which accomplished and 





high executive and technical power goes 
hand in hand with first-rate conception and 
invention, if it be possible to find an instance 
of the occurrence of one without the other, 
What can be more masterly, Impulsive, 
and certain than the purely technical por- 
tions of the works of Raphael? From his 








' Athens,” 
danger to the Art-loving world, speaking . 





ent, and the — 
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earliest crade time, to the latest, he 13 never 
found to falter, or pronounce a single trait 
with distrust or hesitation From his 
finest heads, down through an infinite gra- 
dation of objects to furniture decoration 
and construction, he is equally at home and 
a master, It is equally true that it never 
challenges observation, nor thrusts itself 
forward of the pursonages of his drama, 
while they themaclves would appear to 
derive no advantage from an adjunct of such 


high power. 

Teapheel'sconceptionsappear tohave never 
loat in execution one iota of their first inten- 
tion, Their ultimate appearance on canvas 
— you with the certainty of their 
betog one and the aame with his original de- 
termination, He threw off with a calm but 
dread certainty the personm of his awful 
drama, in giving to the world the highest 
moralities capable of receiving illustration 
through Artin its aublimeat phase. Such 
are the * Ananias,” “Paul preaching at 
the “Transfiguration” in ita 
primitive state, and some of hia freacoes 
atill—though in ruins—burning under a 
passionate harmony of coloura, that give 
a high aud supernatural glow to the 
Raphael rooms of the Vatican. With 
such results, such wero the means of “the 
divine Raphaci,” in contradistinction to 
that phrenay of power which marks the 
execution of the othor masters, in their 
doscent from high to low Art, One great 
point in demonstration of the perfection 
as well as ultimate simplicity of the 
execution of this greatest of painters, lies 
in the circumstance, that in traversing the 
many galleries in which copying is per- 
mitted, you cannot challenge the memory 
of such a question or doubt Peing proposed 
by a tyro as “ How fis that done 1” 

Pass from Raphael to Leonardo da Vinai. 
With an execution more subtle than 
masterly, and an excess of minutim and 
poliah, he has more aha aaig 4 than other- 
wise failed in realising the diguity of his 
first conceptions, An opinion very natu- 
rally arrived at, by comparing together, 
first. his works in the mass; then his hesi- 
tation to place on the refectory walla the 
head of the Saviour ; and lastly, his crowning 
work of the Logos, I must continue to 
think that the finest of the paintings of 
Leonardo, are those executed in hia more 
purely Roman style, a little dryer in 
colour, and short of that ultimate minutie 
and polish which has always given a little 
ness and triteness to hia other attempta, 
great ag they may be in other regarda. 

Amongat the sententious and involved 
language of Fuseli, there is to be occasionally 
discovered some one plain, simple, and un- 
pretending assertion. Here is one of them, 
—*Minutim destroys grandeur,” 

As far asafow words may help ua, let 
this assertion be examined. 

Thave always had the greatest reapect, 
not for the mode, bat for the intrinsic 
weight and value of the writings of Fuseli, 
and although frequently dared to unravel 
aome one of his stilted sentences, and failing 
to do #0, have on the contrary more fre- 
quently found others, which defying eaay 
solution at a first glance, have yielded 
ultimately a rich gleaning of high artistical 
meaning and import after a cloger reading, 
though his writings, from their too great 
complication and myatery,are such as might 
have fimt tempted the American Emerson 
into pronouncing thie extraordinary sen- 
tence, regarding the obscurity under which 
some high truths announce themselves: 
“One man shall not be able to bury hia 
meaning so deep in a book, but time, and, 
like-minded men shall discover it." 


—— 





If then minutim destroy grandeur, the 
reverso would be equally true, 2, that 
breadth would produce it. Breadth of 
iteelf could not certainly produce it, though 
it would us certainly aid in ita production, 
being one of ita components, and inseparable 
from it in ita higheet developments, Con- 
ceded thia point, it followa then, that 
grandeur is decreased by minutim, and in- 
creased by breadth. 

Here ia another perhaps more cogent 
reaaon atill, for keeping grandeur unalloyed 
with too much minutim. By the aid of all 
the laws affecting and producing harmony, 
grandeur and mere minutiw will be found 
incompatible ; totally opposed the one to 
the other, utterly co-repulsive and incon- 
graous. Grandeur will not be allowed by 
many to deacend within even the range of 
technicals; somuch the more Le our purpose : 
bat allowing it to do so, it most certainly 
muat stand at the very head of the column, 
while there is as certainly no one to dispute 
the place of minutiw as standing—it should 
have been said lying—at the base. 

ne pg digg colour, — and shade, 
composition, &., it is allowed that no two 
qualities can be in harmony, unless the one 
contain at least a per-centage of that which 
constitutes the other. Grandeur being, 
therefore, at the head of the scale, and 
minutim or detail at the base, it follows 
from these laws that they are of themselves 
in perfect opposition; being thus in oppo- 
sition that they are mutually submersive of 
each other, until one shall have resigned so 
much of its antagoninm aa to bring it within 
the required proximity for harmony. As it 
would be as much against the rules of 
common sense as of those of Art, to sacrifice 
a greater to a lesser quality, it may be at 
once determined that the sacrifice of the 
lesser to the greater is imperatively de- 
manded, by lowering minutim to the euperior 
claims of grandeur, 

Had Leonardo da Vinci been more grand 
with leas of minutim? And does not the 
wischief become augmented in the extra 
polish of his manner | 

In addueing further testimony, through 
other maaters, in confirmation of the opinion 
that high executive power is not merely 
nimissible, but cesentially requisite in 
carrying out the higher works, it is easier 
to select single works from different masters 
than to supply a aeries from one, aa in the 
cases of Raphael and Michael Angelo—as 
few men may be found so consistently great 
in their ‘productions as they are, or who 
have moved the civilised world at | to 
pronounce on them #0 undivided an opinion 
—on the one for his “ gusto terribile,” and 
on the other for his dramatic and untural 
force and expression : characteristicanssigned 
them by the Ttalians under the opithets 
“Il divino,” and “ Il terribile.” 

But are we to stop with the mention of 
these names only, occurring at about 
the same period, spreading their Instre 
(thongh, unfortunately, not much of their 
influener) over a si of more than three 
hundred years? Te it humiliating to our 
artistic arrogance to be obliged to say that 
it would be unsafe to extend the list farther, 
in order to include the benuties of the 
next lower styles? Or should we, on the 
contrary, more justly congratulate ourselves 
in having thus many? 1t ia no more from 
a disregard of the original, striking, and 
independent masters who followed, that I 
would limit myself to the first-named three, 
(unequal aa I may think even these, with 
Raphael at the head})—than it is from any 
want of admiration of the powers (and 
ooh, ee powers, too) of the writers before 
and after the time of Elizabeth, that Iehould 
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ace Shak and Chaucer at the very ! 
ond of the phalanx of English poets; and | 

aS Te, the amount of excellense pro- 
duced within the given time, it is analogous 
with all nature, and as much aa might be 
expected, though less than might be hoped. 
We should, therefore, rather consider our- 
aelyea fortunate, if three more such arrive 
to ua by the end of that time which of itaelf | 
shall obliterate all traces of walla and 
canvases made divine by Raphael, terrible 
by Michael Angelo, or sublime by Da Vinei. 

Tt will be asked, however, “ Where are 
the Carraeci, Domenichino, Del Sarto t” 
*“Where Tithin, Veronese, and a hundred 
others?” who, it must be confessed, hold 
estimable placea in the affections and esti- 
mation of the lovers of Art, but who, not 
eapable of lifting themzelves to the point of 
the pyramid where stand the immortal 
three, are to be found only on its lower and 
wider terraces, gradually extending as they 
deacend, and furnishing exact accommoda- 
tion for the higher numbers producing 
lower Art. 

It is difficult in a picture of # single 
figure to realise that amount of impression 
to be arrived at by a more dramatic arrange- 
ment of some few, and only to be arrived at 
by taking—na the Greeks did—a a 
representative of some particular noble, 
intellectual, or devotional character, of 
which it should stand as the fature embodied 
type, It strikes me that the gentle and 
graceful Luini, a follower of Da Vinci (a 
master not known in this country, and who. 
like his original, completed few finished 
works) has done this in a picture now in 
the tribune of the Royal Gallery at Florence. 
For feminine grace, purity of expression, 
and high devotional aspiration, it standa 
isolated from all the female heads of this 
character now extant. It has far more of 
that beauty and grace (I think erroneously 
attributed to Raphael as hia one crowning 
attribute) than any picture of the Virgin, 
or other female character of Raphael's in 
existence, Its want of commanding sabject 
only prevents ite ranking with the first 

ictures in the world, and is mentioned 

ero as another instance of this union of 

the very higher qualities with first-rate 
executive aud olher techuical unobtrusive 
power, 

The picture has the very higheat elabora- 
tion and finish, with less particulara or 
detail than marks the general character of 
the works of Da Vinci, and ia altogether 
much rounder. ‘The Florentines have paid 
ita high compliment by placing it in this 
room, if it may not with equal justice be 
aaid that the room receives a higher com- 
pliment by the presence of the picture, For 
the reat, it is not much spoken about gene- 
rally, and may be considered as gently 
leaning in manner on the earlier Italian 
atyle, without merging in it, 

In descending one grade from works in 
which the wutllons has not merely been 
attempted but realised, it will most natu- 
rally be imagined that the class will be 
furnished from pletures by the immediate 
descendants from the first men named, and | 
embrace subjects of a similar treatment and | 
tendency. Those, however, are generally | 
too fur removed to sustain such a position ; | 
they wear merely the garb of greatness, | 
have more attitude than natural action, 
more bombast than real dignity, and, to use | 
a quaint simile, show too distinctly the aas 
beneath the lion’a akin. - 

The first worka of so unap| hably 
high a character inevitably found imitators, 
imitation was not to be resisted, public | 
thirst and the Charch called for more, more, 
and impulsive mediocrity upon what rules | 





were discoverable, or those handed down to 
pupils and followers, did their best in 
ducing what they may have botte in 
some style more original and congenial to 
their several natural modes of reading 
nature. 

The next high claaa of worka then is to 
be found in the first succeeding original 
thinkera, aud in a atyle of a mixed cha- 
racler, sufficiently removed from the great 
atyle to give an additional poignancy to that 
very originality which constituted its charm 
and ita intrinsic worth, In the best in- 
stances of this class then, as in the fire 
powerful technical resources are a gene 
characteriatic. It may be said, from the 
frequency of the union, that originality and 
invention challenge the presence at the same 
time aleo of high technical resources, 

Away then at once with the notion that 
high works may bo achieved by low means ; 
it is not found to be the case in any other 
art or process of man, and may not be enter- 
tained but by cither a prostrate or perverted 
state of the reasoning faculties, 

Tf enongh has been anid to shake the 
opinion that “the highest technical powers 
are not compatible with the noblest line of 
subjects, pot admissible, but on the contrary 
subversive ;" and if the grounds assigned 
be suflicient to warrant the contrary con- 
vietion, that they are naturally demanded, 
naturally occur as twin emanations of the 
same Vigorvis intellect that Grst conceived 
autch works, sufficient has been dome; as 
the next and descending class, being in 
themeelvea more or lesa techuical, more 
obviously call for the higher technic ex- 
cellencies in support of their claima, 

Such are a few of the finest inatances of 
Nicolo Poussin, with the “ Plague at 
Athens” as the crowning example ; Titian, 
with the “ Entombment ” now in the Louvre, 
and the “Martyrdom of St. Peter,” as 
standing at the head; the firatas © A 1,” 
and the second as “A 2." These pictures 
being both in public, the “Martyrdom” 
being in the marine church of San Georgio 

iore, near Venice, have the power 
of challenging attention for themselves ; 
though it requires some hardness of heart 
aud more resolution, to abstain from ringing 
out an earnest eulogy on the “ Entombment,” 
as an instance of unapproachable chromatic 
pathos, for while the judgment ia forced to 
place it at the head of a lower class, the 
taste no less than the affections would give 
it rank with the firat. 

The case is, however, different in aspect 
to “The Plagne at Athena," by Nicolo 
Poussin, which, reposing on ita own innate 
grandeur, in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
world (that of Mr. Miles, near Briatol), 
warrants the use of a few worda to indicate 
its pretensions to the rank assigned it. 

lt is very generally remarked of the 
Pousaina, that Nicolo—if he be not so— 
would have made the finer landacape-painter 
of the two. And to make that impression 
a conviction, it is only requisite to see this 
——, asx that which may be called its 
landscape portion is one of the finest things 
for grandeur and a threatening im ve 
neea, that man has ever introdu to the 
world, for the gratification of his fellow. 

Tt in in the Jandscape portions of the 
works of Nivolo, that he not only ceases to 


| be a disagreeable colouriat (which he un- 


doubtedly ie as regards the flesh in his nade 
subjects), but in which he at once eeems to 
emancipate himself from some unscconnt- 
able chromatic thraldom, and eater a domain 
in which a flood of power rushes to him as 
his own proper inheritance,* 


* Te be contioned. 
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THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 





Tax first ond second illustrations in this column are 
further examples of the celebrated pottery of Bernard 





Paliney ; they are beautiful specimens of a class of his 
roductions leas characteristic, perhaps, than the * Rustic 
“yculinea,” 98 Palieay bloself termed the well-known 

pieces ecoriched with fishes, shells, plants, &e., though 

really 2oore artistic and consistent in design, Tho intor 
laced etrapwork and arabesque ornamont, which in the 
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first of the examples are elaborately perforated, show that 
Palisy was one of the frst ornamentists of his day; both 
the pieces are enriched with the brilliant enamela which 
Were #0 complete a novelty at the period, and the discovery 
of which, as related by himself, forms such a romantic 
and intereeting chapter of Art-History. The Tazza 
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or Bow benenth is an exumple of the ornamental 
enamelled pottery of Morocco, & peculiar species of ware, 
chiefly brought from Tangiers and ita neighbourhood. 
Tt ia brilliantly ornamented with green, yellow, and 
purple eae! colours, which are further enlivened by 





circular patches of red sealing wax, the Moora 
not powsessing any bright red enamel, The next 
object ia a Chinese enamelled Vase, enriched 
with brilliantly coloured foliage on a blue 





ground. We have gir tase fg bro 
Vase, docorated with birds and foliage in } 

relief. The carting of the piece is most skilfal, 
and Se heavier than ono ip 


ze 
ow 





porcelain of the same dimensions {1 ft. 8 in. 
high) would bare been, Its shape is simple 
and e t, the handles even being made to 
ti with the general oviform outline, 


The bronze is very agreeably coloured, 


| 
“A 


This column contains three illustrations 
of ancient steel Krva; are probably 
all of English work: the lower 





the serenteenth cen 





tary, to which poriod we refer these ex- 
amplea, particular care was shown in 





locksmiths’ work ; veritable masterpieces, 
laboriously = by the hand, being 
at that time of ordinary occurrence. 
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Tho enamelled Bnacetst in silver. | the latter of the sixteenth or beginning of thought to be from a Flaxman; it is 
ss eee Spanish or Portuguese Ss arsine. The Grovur or Citt- be bey hidntc ya 
workmanship ; lowe! page, composition, every respect 9 
white, delicately veined or shnded, and the | is taken from an old Wedgwood-ware cameo, quash artish | and, an 0 operianen of vetieed and 





o y ‘y 
Y Exo 4 
OR) eT 


onyx-cameo, This sages. ps in from a Persian glazod earthenware Tite, from 
_— other ornm | the border of a pavement or of o wall; 
mental objects, being reduced in size as required | it is enamelled with subdued tinta, 
by the particular piece, This variation in acale | and offers o ristic example of the con- 














that filagree-work, which is 80 consistent, natural, 
and effoctive a mode of working the precious 
metals, should be so little esteomed in England ; 
as it is calculated by its quiet richness to serve 





ventional floral ornament of Persia. Glazed sgpear te hove bese Srb iniredesel by tis 
i oors. Tho floors and skirtings of the Al- 
in use in the Eaat, their clean and polished | hambra exhibit many beautiful varieties. There 
pope ford wept or bir preamp ——— a of Italian Majoli 
adapted for the lining of apartments; they | ware ti cingue-cento period, i 
ere they | pointed. The Dutch tiles, 90 much in tho 











ing | t , 
at present, the | and set with pearls and garnets ; is likewise 
productions of Minton and other | of Spanish origin. It is probably of the latter 
manufacturers seem likely to give fresh vogue | part of the seventeenth century; and, ¢ 
and an increased range nto orna- elicate in detail as the 

distinguished by 


predominate, are in just sufficient quantity to 
enhance and give value to the metal, without 
overloading it with tinted ornament, 


a more vigorous and effective style: the forms 
are woll arranged, and the transparent enamel- 
colours, amongst which green, red, and white 
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on a blue groun 
ieved to be from the designs of Battista 


Franco, a celebratod 





| Duke of Urbino, Guid 

fortenath-ys fs ted di: in th details the surface is so well managed that 
rangement 0} © pain ra) @ upper over the BO 

part and tha diepediicn of the i | there is no want of belance when, placed in 


a 
horizontal position. The style of the ornament 


modern French manufacture, the material iron, 
inlaid or “ Damasyuiné” with eilver, and the 
etyle an imitation of the Saracenic. The Vase 








- is pare renalseance arabesque, and there could | fectly succeeded 
searcely be a more characteristic example of the | colours used by the old Italian potters Tho 
next in order is an example of oriental taste in version of the “grotesque” style. The | body of the vase is coloured blue, and the infant 
the employment of the moet precious materials ; “Marine” Vase is a modern | Tritons, sholls, seaweeds, &c., are 

it is of recent Indian work, made of the purest | revival of the “ Majolica” pottery; it is the ——— There is an agreeable 
alabaster hollowed out from thesolid ; the orna- | production of Messrs. Minton, who have per- | of play’ i 
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The Borris ongraved below ia an instance of the in- | the general effect, which is oohanced by the | The third illustration in this page is ono of 
tuitively graceful and consistent design of the Hindoo | contrast with the delicate posrly surface of | those admirable works of the greatest period 
artisan ; it is composed of lead or powter, blackened or | the shell, an ition of materials much | of Italian Art; it isa large bronze Kxocken, 

idisod on the surface, the pattern round the upper part | affected in goldsmiths’ work of this period. | originally affixed to the gates of some Vene- 








ee eer la cire perdue,” has been finished by an ' 

_ The rich and | elaborate process of chasing, We have | 
i by tho | nexta @ Vase in polished red I ogi he 1 
| Vigorous execution the work, which, | mounted in ormolu. There is little doubt | 
| although cast by the method called “2 | but that this pioce is of Italian origin, and i 











of the nock and stopper being —- a delicate ina 
of silver, The Musoum contains satay cota! 


immense vanes recently presented by His Royal Hiahastes 
Princo Albert, The oext subject is an oval or discoidal- 




















shaped Vase formed of segments of nautilus shells, | that the ruins of ancient Home bave sup- | proud portioos, having been broken up into | 
mounted in silver gilt: this is probably of Flemish work- | pliod the material of which it is com: . | mere Key ornaments fur the saloon or 
manship of the first half of the seventecnth century, | The Eternal City is still a ynst quarry of | the mantelehelf, whilst many another etill | 
The chasing of the metal moun’ is very epirited, the | precious marbles; many a huge porphyry | lies shattered and proetrate under the 
inasses of vine leaves and tendrila giving great richness to | column, once the costly ornament of her | accumulated débris of centuries of decay. | 
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* 
LETTERS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 


Dinaronam, February, 1555. 

In addition to their designs for Hraithwaite's 
sanitary burners, mentioned in my last commu- 
nication, Measra, Messenger & Co. have lately 
brought out a patent corrugated railway and 
ship lamp, which is great improrement upon 
any thing of the kind yet introduced to the 
pabtie The invention consists essentially in 
the corrugation of the metallic sheets, or plates, 
of which the various parts of milway pot 
lampe are made, by which greatly in 
strength and dumbility are secured, without 
material incrense of cost. The frequent and 
sadden changes of temperature to which these 
lampe are exposed, together with the rough 
treatinent almost ¢ from their use, 
have long suggested necessity of devising 
some method of strengthening them, without, 
if possible, increasing their weight and cost, 
The extraordinary mechanical properties of 
corrugated plates have already been eatisfno- 
torily demonstrated by their various eoeey 
tions, and the above firm have succeeded in so 
adapting ca metal to the constrac- 
tion of railway and ship lamps, that they can 
secure any required strength in any direction, 
by a judicious arrangement of the ions. 

ose which apply to railways include the 
different sigual lamps, while the ship lamps aro 
appropriately formed for the mast head, star 
beard, port, &c. And, in addition to the above 
piss al fun sakanip talk ection | eutenmaatir, 
1) ordi } consequently, 
the maximum amount of strength is csaaial 
and, with the accurately focussed lonsea, and 
doubly silvered reflectors, a completeness and 
efficiency is given to these lampa which it is 
believed haa never before been approached. 

A branch School of Design has been lately 
commenced in connection with these works 
The inauguration lecture was delivered by Mr. 
br hend master of the Birmingham School 
ol 

The Board of Trade Department of Practical 
Art, with a view of rendering the Museum of 
Ornamental Manufactures, which they have for 
some time in forming, aa 
useful as possible, have determined to exhibit 
a selection from their acquisitions, in connection 
with the Government Schools of Art in the 
provinces. The first exhibition, which is fixed 
to be held in thia town, is expected to take 
place at the end of this month, under the 
direction of a committee selected from the 
managers of the School of Art, from the Inati- 
tute of Conncil, and from members of the Cor- 
poration. The exhibition will comprise works 
of gold, ailver, bronze, and iron, nielo and 
filagree work; jewellery, arms of a decorative 
character, and other similar articles of Art- 
manufacture, In addition to tho we 
selected from tho museums of Marlborough 
House ; several contributions will be added 
from the Royal Collectlow, including the nu- 
merous collections known to exist in our own 
neighbourhood, The students now in the 
school in New Street, and who have been con- 
nected with it for the last nine months rant, and 
alzo those who at any former period have for 
twelve consecutive montha attended the clases, 
will moreover be invited to contribute speci 
of manufacture produced by themselves, not 
only to show their ability as designers, bat to 
evilence the amount of influence exercised 
Artinstraction, in extending thelr capabilities 
as workmen, To the student exhibitors whose 
contributions, in the opinion of competent ex- 
aminers, afford evidence that the instruction in 
the school has been usefully employed, the 
committee propose to a a certificate of 
merit; and in cases where atudenta have gained 
free scholarships or medals, these honours will be 
detailed upon such certificate, which is intended 
ag an honorary distinction for skilled artizans 
who are either now studying in, or have passed 
through the school, and whose works in their 
respective branches of ind afford satishuctory 
evi that the Art knowledge obtained has 
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been usefully and successfully applied. The 
students will be admitted to the exhibition 
without charge, and will be permitted to 
make drawings in it, 


Messrs, Hardman & Co, of Great Charles | 


Street, in this town, have just completed a 


magnificent brass chandelier, thirty-two feet in | 


length, for the central ball of the now Hounes 
of Parliament, It is constracted to car 


— lighta, which are arranged in triplets, 
o 


the form of clusters of acorns, There are 
two tiers of lights, the upper tier containing 
twenty-four, and the lower sixty. The chan- 
delior, which was dosigned by Sir Charles Barry, 
was placed in ita destination prior to the re 
assembling of Parliament. 

I find there is another establishment here, 
besides that of Mr, Fearn, which professes to 
deposit brass to any thickoeas by the electro- 
process, upon any other metal. Meare Per 
house, Johnson & Morris, have a patent for im: 
provements in depositing alloys of metals, which 
consists in the addition of of ammonia 
to the ordinary cyanide solution, They profess 
to get different shades of colour, of an adhesive 


I witnessed some very 


successful results which I understood ac Ns 


parmtory to bronzing. 


ee 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panm.—The architectural and sculptural orna- 
ments in the square of the Louvre passed thro: 

acleaning process by seraping, towards the end of 
the Empire; they are now again to undergo another 
restoration, hutby another method, by being washed 
and brushed; this of course is a that is 
necessary to render them conformable in colour to 
the new pertions now building.—The frost has 


pf eer Lap tac eoepac work, bat the ornamental 
and interior decorations are jing on in the difforent 
buildings of the Rue de Rivoli, Palais de I’ Industrie 
&c.—The paintings are beginning to be deliv 
at the mew building for the Exhibition; the first 
work presented was a drawing by a Indy, The 
grand question at present is the ecutalogue or 
catalogues, which it is said will be in several 
volumes ; indeed, little is known or made public; 
the nowspapers tcarcely make mention of any of 
the proceedings. An announcement has been made 
that no view or reproduction of the building, by 
prints or otherwise, will he allowed, the aociety 
reserving to themaelves the sole power so to doy 
this is a strange monopoly of a public building, and 
~f a Universal L pen Bey ae bog Ar Siened 
at space wil wan e bui ; the 
Hyde Park Pulace cote 90,000 metres, the 
spa Elysée are only 40,000, not including the 
building on the Quay intended for the machinery ; 
it is expected another gullery or two will be ne- 
cessary.—~Baron Way has been elocted membre 
correspondent of the Institute section of the Fine 
Arts. —M. Leon Coignet has placed in the Hétel de 
Ville one of the compartments of the ceiling, repre- 
senting “* Winter; "" the paintings are to be five in 
number, and are to decorate the Swile du Zodiague,— 
The Fine Arts have sustained a loss in M, 
care is ig es Gullery, and _represe 
ture it axon A nits 
the “ Curse of Cain :” ho was of the *David® period, 
Biesricn.—Profesor Emil Hopfyarten is at 
present engaged on five colossal statues, which are 
intended for the Protestant church now being built 


in Wieehaden, They represent Christ and the four 
Evangelists, and will ornament those = of the 
chure! ie statues 


whieh are withont pastes. 
of the Saviour and of Saint Luke are finished; they 
ure nine feet high, and evince powerful conception 
and profound sentiment, 
Nenewnnes.—The permanent exhibition of the 
Albert Durer Union is very mediocre. The w 
inci and those of Munich, 


are principally by local artists, 

and, rotethulecaing the character of the exhibi- 
tion, every acknowledgment is due to the exertions 
of the management to restore to their ancient cil 
some of the prestige whieh it formerly enjoyed, 
The best works are, perhaps, ““Seene an the 

at Hastings, in Boeiand.” by Bam! s A 
Party on the Neckar," by Salzer; “* A ort, mene 
Wondelstein,” by Zimmerman; “The Death o 
Luther,” and “ Luther and Melanethon,” by 
Konig; “A Cloister Garden," by Karst; with a 
few others, 





‘walin | 
painter of talent; his best pic- 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES, 








) A ip apa of Mexican — = oa 
open for public inspection at No, 67, all, 
consisting of more than five hundred reliques. 
With some exceptions these curious and in- 
| tereating objects were found in the city of 
| Mexico, in the year 1849, when the army of the 
nited States approached the city and threatened 
its destruction. It waa in the course of con- 
structing defences round the city that these 
antiquities were discovered, They were dug up 
in abundance when the ground was broken for 
the formation of the trenches, and they passed 
directly into the possession of the present 
roprietor, Mr. Charles Bedford Young, In 
reacott’s “Conquest of Mexico” it is stated that 
the foundations of the enthedral in the great 
square of Mexico are entirely composed of sculp- 
tured images; #0 numerous were they when 
the cathedral was built ; and scarcely can a new 
cellar be dug without turning up many relics 
of barbaric Art. Tho material of which these 
objects are composed is terra-cotta, all red or 
black, and it is a remarkable coincidence 
that Bernal Diaz, the historian of Cortes’ ex- 
tion, and one of his captains, states in 
is letter to Charles V., when detailing the 
domestic arrangements of the Mexican sovereign, 
Montezuma, that “he was served upon earthen- 
ware of Cholula, red and black.” Cholula was 
“the potteries" of the empire; it is about twenty 
leagues distant from Mexico, but is now unin- 
habited and abounding in broken pottery. In 
order to account for the presence of these relics 
in the places iu which they bave been found, is 
= suppoeed eae poe been sirens in 
pits purposely for their in, to pre- 
pamchnge. oun’ desearetion by the Spanish 
invaders; for, like all devotees of a barbarous 
mythology, the Mexicans regarded their idols 
ith the utmost superstitious awe At first 
sight the visitor ia at once etruck with a simi- 
larity to Etrarian remains, and also with many 
instances of design bearing relation to that of 
our Egyptinn remains, The quality of the Art 
is generally coarse, The desigua, ‘bh wnmis 
takably reprosenting known animals and reptiles, 
— rude; but there are many ye gered of 
quality in the various objects, some of which, 
especially certain of the small vessels, are as fine 
in manufacture as the finest Etruscan vases, Of 
the mythology of the Mexicans little ia known; 
but it has boon ascertained that they believed in 
a Supreme Belog, and their innumerable idols 
represented evil epirita that they found it neces 
sary to propitinte, Among the discs the most 
remarkable is a circular tablet representing tho 
Tonalponalli, or “ Solar reckoning,” a rare apeci- 
mon we believe. Among the idols, inages, and 
grotesques, are many designe which remind us 
of Greck and Roman masks, and there are threo 
figures suggestive of the Egyptian Isis, Anubis, 
and Typhon. Tho figures are small, but tho 
similitude is atriking. Others, male and female, 
have every variety of attribute, accompaniment, 
and — the head dresses of some are 
grotesque and ponderous, some wear an attire 
made of feathers*others wear lappets, and others 
are variously circumstanced with reptiles and 
animals, It is remarkable bow frequently anskes 
occur in connection with these figures. Todeed 
| in looking over this curious and highly intercst- 
ing collection, we may fancy relations with the 
| entire mythological cycle, comprehending even 
the monstrous and sensual extravacances of 
China and India. Tho vases aro a 
ordinary, and strikingly original to Ae 
— only with the antiquities of the Old 
orld ; the ornamenta are all in relief, there is 
nothing of the beauty of form or the poetic 
_— of the Etruscan vase; but we a them 
to be more significant of mythological history, 
if we could oe ther. Loval stiquriey a 
upable to throw any light upon their history. 
It is -_ we should give to Mr. B. Nightin- 
gale, a well-known antiquary, his due meed of 
prise in connection with this interesting exhibi- 
tion, Wo understand the able preface to the 
catalogue was written by him, and that his 
antiquarian knowledge mainly contributed to the 
arrangement of the contents of the gallery. 
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THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF 
MESSRS. MAW & CO. 





Tue three illustrations here introduced from 


the productions of Mormra Maw & Co. differ in . 


some respects from thoae which have appeared 
in our two preceding numbers; they are leas 
elaborate in pattern, and leas varied and brilliant 


in colour, but are equally distioguiahed by good | 


taste in design, and in application amd arrange 
mont of tint, Tho border in the first example 
ia groatly enriched by the bright biue, which 
affords a good coutrast to the quiet colours of 
the other parts. The comparative fatness of the 
second patturn is relieved by the black lines in 
the border; and in the third czample, the deep 
chocolate lines surrounding the centre, aud at 
the extreme eile, constitute an effective finish 
to the whole desigu. Tn onr first notico of these 
tilea, we spoke of the printa being executed by 
the process of chromolithogruphy: Mesars, 
Leighton, Brothers, from whose prow they are 
issued, inform us this is an error; they are 
priatod by that known in tho trade as “ Block 
Colour-printiog.” Tt has, we andorstand, a great 
al vantage over chromo-lithography in the cheap- 
neas of production, arixing chielly from the 
printing being effected by steam power. 
whaterer the meang used may be, the result is 
certainly most succesful, both ne 
accuracy of deaigu, evenness of tint, and bril- 
Haney of colour. 


THE “REUNION DES ARTS.” 





One of the agreeable periodical meetings held 


But | 


| are many of the early fathers of the Caurch, and 
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deseribe the progress of religion and civilisation | 
in Germany. Tho centre ia occupied by a 
presiding impersonation, enthroned om each side 
of whom are two Evangeliste, with 84. Peter on 
the left, and St. Paul on the right. The right 
compartment of the cartoon alludes more imme 
dintely to Protestant Germany, as Luther and 
other characters associated with the history of 
the Reformation are conspicuous Grouped 
immedintely beside the evangelists and saints 


towards the oxtromities of the composition, 
other celebrities of a later period. In drawing 
and effect this cartoon is touch superior to the 
others, although the drawing in all in ao mas 
terly that it is to be ho this accomplished 
artist will obtain employment sufficient to 
induce him to remain among us. Among other 
contributions we observed a graceful composition 
by Foley, entitled “ Hoapitality ;" it is destined 
for Wimpole Hall, the seat of Earl Hardwicke; 
there were also interesting portfolica of the 
works of Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hanbart, &o., de, 


——— 





PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 





Ix addition to the reporte of proooedings and of 


| inteading exhibitors from varions places in Jnat 


month's 4rtJournal, we now add a short sum- 
mary of what is to be sent from the whole 


| Poraaining places. 


under the above title, took place at the rooms — 


of the Institution, No, 76, Harley Street. These 
* réunions” have been held now for come neasons 
with, wo believe, that mccoss which is necessary 
to the permanence of avy similar institution. 
We are continually lamenting that in the pro- 
femion of Art nothing succeeds but that which 
is toa great extent exclusive, that is, resulting 
from party movement This ia much the cha- 
racter of the Graphio—from the meetings of 
which isatitution ladies are excluded ; and thove 
“conversations” which have been attempted with 
a view to socialise artists more with the outside 
world have been comparatively failures, bocause 
paluters of a certain position do not vialt them ; 
each is interested in some very exclusive coterie 
of his owa. Some years ago an “ Institute” was 
entablished, professedly as a common contre for 
the :neeting of all classes of the profession, and 
the patrons and lovers of Art ; but it was not sufll- 
ciontly oxclusive to moot the views of a certain 
class of painters, aud becaine, consequently, a 
failure. The character of the institution in Harley 
Street merits a better fate; and it isto be boped 
it will supply the desiderntum of which the renl 
frienis of Art have drenint bat have never seen 
realised. 
for auch an institution; the same is liable to 
misconstruction. The combination of music 
and painting isa new idea in«necetings of thia 
kind, which seoms by the 
received, an the rooms are always crowded by 
brilliant Gurong; upon the occasion of which 
we epeak there were exhibited a suriea of twelve 
eartoous, and many small oilaketches by Horr 
Gitzenberg, who wos many years director of 
the picture gallery and academy of the Grand 


Duke of Baden. Those cartoons, which are | 


large, were executed for the Aula of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, by order of the Prussuut 


We do not much like a French title | 


public to be well | 





Minister of Pablic Instruction, in fall appre / 


cistion of hia merita’ This artist excela in tho 


ideal, nccording to the evidesce of fourteen . 


coloured sketches which have beea executed in 
fresco for the Baden government The waljects 
are derived from the German popular legends, 
and they are executed in a manner to imeet 
their mystic pootry without casicature. Tho 
backgrounds whers architecture occurs, aro 
composed from existing edifices in the environs 
of Baden, Gne of these cartoons we may ee 
pecially notice, It is very large, perhaps fifteen 
foes in longth, and contains a numerous con- 


course of figures, The composition soems to 


Baaprorp bas thirtoon exhibitors; of whom 
ix will show worsted stuff, alpaca, and mohair 
goods ; cue, carpets, being the largest and moat 
enterprising manufacturers of the various sorta 
of ta in the world; three only will show 

which would seem to indicate an 
iudifference or indisposition to encounter their 
rivals of Saxony on tho part of the Halifax | 
manufactorers, which we canuot but think 
somewhat regrettsble; there is alao one exhi- 
bitor of specimens of iron; bat in addition we 
think the Lowmoor Company might have sent 
our allivs, in a friendly way, a few specimens of 
the iron projectiles they are eo busy preparing 
for our enemies in the Crimes. 

Hvppersrizip has twelve exhibitors, almout 
all of ts peculiar description of woollen and 
nixed woollen goods, fancy trowserings and 
waistoaatings. 

Lens alao, oat of twenty-one exhibitors, has 
a dozen eeading woollen cloths, which, we have 
no doubt, though the manufacturers of Sédan 
and Elboeuf make excellent clothe, will bear | 
the palm ax to solidity aud price, and sustain 
the old reputation of cur English broadclotha. 

From various other of Engiand there 
are also fifteen exhibitors of flannels, blankets, 
linseya, aud other woolleong, And, from various | 
parts of Scotland, twenty-two exhibitora of | 
tweeds and plaids. 

Pater bas nine exhibitors; five sending | 
cotton thread; two starch; and only two 
shawls, surely showing a great backwardness to 
sige in lists, a great staple of the district, 
or which, though represented from Glaagow 
niso, it iy murcly tho interest of Paisley to pre 
serve & prominent reputation, 

Anpnoata bas eleven exhibitors, vine of 
whom send canvas, silcloth, tarpaulin, ropes 
and twine, 

From different ta of Eagland we havo, 
in addition, a mumber of exhibitors of various 
articles, some of which will require mention 
hereafter. There are two of silk; sixteen of 
shoes, hats and caps, &c.; seven of furniture and 
decorations ; five of painted glass and earthen. 
ware; one, the manager of the Manchester 
Blind Asylum, shows a typograph, very simplo 
in ite working, by which the blind are enabled 
to convey their thoughts to e, in either 
printed or mised characters, and which has been 
further perfected and cheapened since it very 
worthily received a prize medal in 1851, 

Maouiverr is represented by one hundred 
and forty-six firms, including nearly all the well- 
known firme in the different branches, and show- 
ing an immense range of thoes various great and 
wouderfal contrivances which place the construc 








| recommended 





tive ingeouity and engineoring skill of England 
in the firat rank; eo that, lo the excellent aud 
effective building which our neighbours and 
allies have constructed specially for the purpose, 
we shall show, at rest or in motion, every variety 
of spinning, weaving, and other manufacturing 
machinery, locomotive and railway machinery, 
inarine engines and appliances, hydraulic and 
other forces, and a great variety of other useful 
and skilful mechanical contrivances. 

AcmovitcensL Inrcemests and machines will 
aleo bo repreeented by tweoty-five firme, in- 
cluding all the leading and well-known makers ; 
and their show will probably strike and astonish 
our neighbours, ag much os any part of the 
English Exhibition. 

Loxpow gives nearly «a hundred and fifty 
dealora or manufacturers, exhibiting #0 great o 
number of the articles already coumerated, with 
others, that it would be impossible for us to 
detail them at ot Many of thom wo shall 
probably both deaccibe and illustrate afterwards 

The committees, since the end of January, 
have begun to take action in regard to their 
arrangements at Paris. The eceretery for Man 
chester was, we find, as belonged to the metro 
polis of English industry, first in the field there ; 
and waa soon followed by Bradford and other 
placez, Doubtless, the countera and cases 
adoptel end erected by the Manchester com- 
brittee, will serve as useful precedents for the 
other textile industries A great deal, in fect, 
depends upon theeo fittings, and their fienes for 
the display of the various gooda, with the general 
obogance and appropriatences of their effect, We 
fear that, partly from the greater tact and habit 
of our French neighbours in such constructions 


‘and arrangements, partly frou tho additional 


difficulty to Euglich oxhibitors of having thees 
matters \atended to at a distance and in a foreign 
place, partly, we may add, from the indisereet 
arbitrariness of the suthorities of the Board of 
Traile, who only deign to instruct and to ordain, 


| but not to coneult with tho different committees, 


it ia scarcely to be expected that the Euglish 
portion of the exhibition will, in this respect, 
oqual the French. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 


has, indeed, published a circular on thie point, 
with the ad 4 of several contractors in 
Paris, aod even the designs and prices of one. 
These demgus are certainly superior to the plans 
of counters and canes suggested by the authori- 
thes at Marlborough House; and the addresses 
cannot fall to be of uee to intending exhibitors. 
Still, we would advise them to see into the matter 
of price as much ns powsible forthemselves. We 
have reason to kuow that the prices of the only 
contractor named im the circular, who gives bis 
prices, are much bigher than those of other con- 
tractors nob named, who are quite as good, and 
probably better. Have the Marlborough House 
redtapista some pique at the contractors specially 
br the Imperial Commission, 
namely, the Compan rs igen the Exhibi- 
tion Building, that they studiously forget them 
in their cireular let! Weshould lass expected 
to have meen them mt the head of the mid list. 
At all events, the exhibitors will find themselves, 
if they only tako reasonable precautions, pretty 
well eafeguarded by the practical knowledge 
aod ready aid of the officinls of the Imperial 
Commission. 
The board bas also appointed Messra. Lightly 
& Simon, of 123, Fenchurch Street, a4 ite agents 
to receive goods for shipment to Paris, which 
are to be transmitted through Dankirk. It has 
also published iustractiona ns to the mode of 
addressing and consigning the pack with a 
atatoment of the allowance for freight, ke, to 
be made oot of the eum roted by government 
for thia exhibition, in favour of goods ehippod 
direct by the exhibitors themselves from ports 
north of Cheater, or in Ireland, and which will 
not thus obtain the advantage of free shipment 
from London, which is guaranteed to all goods 
for exhibition. I¢ would tave been also for the 
advantage of aach exhibitors had “the Depart- 
meat" furnished the addreases of the ageuts in 
the worthern Freach porta, who, by article 43 
of the Imperial regulaticns, are designated br 
the Imperial Commission to undertake, at fixed 
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charges, the requisite castom-house formalities, | 
and to forward the articles to the building. | 

Mr. Henry Cole, we understand, has beon or | 
& likely to bo named Government Commissionor I 
at Paris for the exhibition Mr. Cole by his: 
Inbours in coanection with the London Exhibl- | 
tion of 1851, in connection with the Society of 
Arta, and several public objects of indubitable 
inoportance, certainly merits euch an honorary 
distinction, and we shall be glad to find that our 
information on this point, coming from an ex- 
cellent source, ia, wo lon correct, Though we 
deem it right and due to the public interested in 
this important matter, for the worthy conducting 
of whie ernavent has voted so liberal a sum 
as 53,0002, that we sbould freely lay bare the 
errors im its management, and the ignorant 

nctilios of routine which cause bartful con- 

usion and delays, and look especially unbusinesa- 
like in an industrial enterprise ; it ix much more 
pleasant to us to record steps taken with practi: 
eal good judgment, though they have not, it is 
true, been numerous enough, or to express our 
antisfuction, 98 in this instance, in regard to an 
honorary distinction fairly bestowed, 

Captain Fowke, KE. the new secretary of 
the Board in place of Captain Owen, bas not 
bad much opportunity yet of proving“ his apti- 
tude for the post. He began his duties by 
paying an initiatory visit to Puris, and making 
& firat acquaintance with its ancient and modern 


ne. | 
Tho Board hos taken possession of =| 
i 
1 





in Paris, and has located there one of its officiale 
to receive Koglish visitors; but the rooms have 
not yet been apportioned to the committoos 

The whole of the English and other foreign 
space in the building bas been turned over from | 
the worth to the south akde, which will of course 
tender the light not so good and the bent 
greater; while the French exhibitors have been 
transferred to the north side. This will not _ 
however alter in any degree the arrangements i 
of the ger of the English «pace, as the position | 
ia in all other reepects the same; though it will | 
confiwe the plans of one or two other states. i 

The whole of the building is now floored: 
that portion of the counters (common 
deal tables about threa feet high} to be la 
down by the Imperial Commission are under 
construction: the goods have im to arrive, | 
some being there before the of January ; 
the officers of the commimionu have taken 
sesnion of the bnilding, and removed into their 
offices there; and in a week or two, it will be 
thronging with exhibitors and their workmen, 
in full teain of preparation, fittlag ont their 
displays. 


[Bimuincnam. — We have received from 


i an 
unmistekeable manner the practicnbility of an ex- 
hibition of manufactures being self-capporting,— 
that the desire for publicity on the part of the 
manufacturers was on the increase—and that they 
were prepared to challenge the most rigorous 
and misute oxamination of their productions ; 
conscious of their strength aud their indepen- 
dence, they wore determined to place before the 
public their works, and to show who really wore 
the fabricators of objects of utility or ornament 
which were to be seen in daily use, or were 
adorning their dwollings. It fa almost needless 
to state how much the Royal Commiasion of the 
Exhibition of 1851 awed to the jonce gained 
by the Birmingham exhibition of 1849; auffice 
it to may thot it was invaluable and important, 
that it has been cordially acknowledged and not 
forgotten ; and the local mamufacturers in turn, 
profiting by the lessons there learned, were no 
secontd.rate auxiliaries to the groat [odustrial 
display in Hyde Park. On the present occasion 
they have not been unmindfal of the call made 
— them by the commimioners of the Frouch 

2xposition for 1855, and nearly 100 contributors 
from Birmingham and tho district will partic!- 
pate in showing what can be done by the manu- 


| working. Itmay not, however, be concealed that 


| plates, whity-brown in eoloar (intended to be 
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facturera of that celebrated locale of metal | 


the reduction of apace, which amounted tonbout 
two-thirds of what was asked for, operated rather 
unfavourably, by causing the withdrawal of afew | 
contributors, and somewhat damping the ardour 
of thone who remained; it is, however, not at 
all improbable that in the end this will be pro- 
ductive of eolid benetit, in causing a more careful 
selection of articles to be sent than under the 
condition that the entire quantity of space asked 
for ehould be granted, Tt will be satisfactory to 
know that the majority of contributions sent from 
Birmingham will be of an Industrial character ; 
they will show, in a peculiar manner, the chief 
charactoristics which distinguish English’ maou 
faetures, viz., their snbstantiality—that they are 
made not only to sell,but to wear—and that those 
who buy them will have their money's worth for 
their money ; they will demonstrate to Franch: | 
men how much they lose by the interposition of | 
their fiscal duties, which exclude from their . 
country articles for every-day use, made aa such | 
things should be, cheap in themeelves, but 
cheaper far in their enduring qualities. It will be 
the means of showing that the stores of irom with 
which England is eo bountifully supplied are 
used with oo ni hand; that our meckanica 
are skilful, that their inventive powers 
are far above average, though repressed until 
recently by an obrocious patent law, According 
to Mrs. Malaprop, comparisons are “ - 
and as we are now doing all manner of kind 
things to France, anil France to us, wo would 
not for the world try to introdure a single die 
cordant element; we however ask our readers if in 
all their experience in o Parlelan botel they ever 
found on their bedroom door a lock that afforded 
anything like security, or one that could not be 
picked with a bit of crooked wire, in connection 
with metal fittings which were not correspond. 
ingly inferior: Hf on entering 0 café to enjoy s 
cup of coffee, they did not find the cap twhoe as 
heavy and threo times uglier than any cup they 
had ever seen in Kngland: or, in taking their 
seate at a table d'bote, if they were not atrack 
dumb with astonishment st the oarthenware 








white), ponderous from their weight: os for the 
cutlery, the leas enid about it the better! Did 
they purchase a bronze figure, a candleatick- 
lamp, or time-piewa, doubtless they found that 
on their arrival at home there wns visible the 
worst of poasible fitting, a mut wanting, a atripped 
screw, or some defect or other which preeented | 
itself to their sight, It is in common things, and 
the exeollence in fitting, that the worth and | 
a of — manufactures will be : 
shown, Nor is @ denied by Freochmen | 
themselves, for we find M. Chevalier, ‘n a series 
of lettera upon the Exhibition of 1851, exprom- i 
ing himself as follows :—“ Cast iron, or malleable { 
iron and steel, nro seen everywhere ; look at the | 
tools bere, from the lever to the plane, from the | 
spade to the file—cast a look at all the domestic | 
i ¢ to pieces a machine, and examine 
one one its various parta, how strong and 
solid.” Again, “Thoro is one ponishment I 
would inflict on our prokibitionista, and which 
would be a faire retaliation—it would be to inter. 
tlict them the nse of English razors; it woald 
be bringing some part of the prohibition home 
to thameelves, if on their return from England 
they were foroed to make prosonta to their 
wives and daughters, not of English needles or 
scissors, but needles and scissors of French fabri- 
estion.” Jt in satisfactory then to know that 
upon the ground of sabstantiality the Birming- 
ham contributors take their stand, and it will 
undoubtedly be to their advantage that they 
have done so, It is however equally satisfactory 
to learn that in Fine Art, as allied to manufac 
tures, there will be just enengh of it te show 
that even this haa nos been neglected among us 
in connection with metal working, the apecimens 
shown being produced under disadvantages to 
which the Frenchman is a stranger. Tho very 
excelient report of Mr. R, N. Wornum, apponded 
to the first Report of the Department of Prae- 
tical Art for 1452, shows how that in Paris the 
production ofa bronze work undergoes nix stages, 
or pames through no fewor than six handa, before 
it comes before the public to purchase. There 
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: foundry will not be 
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is first the modeller, who having completed 
his model mabmita it to the manufactarer, who 
gives it what is called the * public sentiment "— 
shonld the subject be composed of « figure and 
foliage, two modellers are employed, ane to pro- 
duce the figure, the other the foliage; then comes 
the caster, then follows the chaser, after whivh 
comes the fitter, and leatly the bronzer: each of 
these various individuals is able to pick up the 
work where the other leares it, and to work 
with intelligence. The demand for euch objects 
is extensive in France, and therefore justifiea a 
division of labour which England, considering 
the limited demand, would mot admit of, Some 
contributions of thia clas from Birmingham will 
safely challenge comparison. Chief among the 
contributors im this flell we may without 
bositation place Measra. Elkington, Maaon, & Co., 
who are preparing objecta of an ornameutal 
character of the fiighost class, aliko in tho 
deposit, and by the ordinary process of bronze 
casting, consisting of single figures and grow 
with reproductions of many of the most cele- 
brated works of antiquity. They will oxhibit 
an original application in the form of an 
exquisitely modeiled and cast bronze chimney- 
piece; their ordinary table services, &o., w: 
display that solidity and finish which im so 
peculiar a manner distinguish everything 
emanating from their establishment, maintaini 
the proud position which they havo attained 
through the extensive — af the electro- 
deposit evstem. In the esme elnws the dis- 
pave of Mr. G. R. Collis; Cartwright, Hirons & 
codward; Prime & Son; Wilkinson & Co, ; 
B. W. Goode, &a., will amply maintain the cha- 
racter of the display. The town has long been 
celebrated for ite buttons fo metal, a somewhat 
more extensive range of materials have now been 
embraced ; the contributors will include in their 
number the celebrated firms of Hammond, 
Turner, & Sons, William Aston & Co, Dain, 
Watts & Manton, Chatwin & Son, Smith, Kemp 
& Wright, &c., ; theese will exhibit their buttons, 
in iron, bresa, eine, covered with various kinds 
of «loth, of ginas, bone, horn, and wood ; 
Monssre, Allon & Moore, in ndditionfto battons, 
will semi medals, matchboxes, inkatands, &c., 
Steel-pons will be ted by Josiah Mason, 
John Mitchell, and Myers & Co.; it is matter of 
regres that the exteneive establichmenta of 
Hinka, Wells & Co, and Gillota have not given 
evidence of their whereabouts ; probably, how- 
ever, they and others will exhibit through 
Parisinn agents, In gne-fittings, general cabinet- 
brassfoundry, &c., we miss from thelr aecus- 
tomed places in the van eome of the lending 
houses in the trade, viz., thore of R. W. Winfield 
& Son, Mr. William Potta, Simeox, Pemberton & 
Sons; John Hardman & Co, « tower of strength 
in thomeelvea, are to have a magnificent digplay 
of their medimval metal work for civil and ecole 
aiastionl ees. Mr. Mesaengor is nt his post, 
Messrs. Ratciiffs of St Paul's, Mr. Philp and 
Mosare. Salt & Lioyd aro contributors of chan- 
candles, &e., the latter firm 
carrying war into the enemy's camp by exhibit- 
ing moderator lampe, a trade which for a long 
time it was imagined must be confined to Frnce 
and could not be snecessfully carried on in this 
. Merara. Tonks & Son, Josiah Woolridge, 
will with others re t eabinot brassfoundry ; 


what may be cal periy etamped braas- 

4 adequately if at all repre- 
aanted. Mr. Marrian will exbibié naval and 
military bramfoundry, 

There will be an almost total want of contriba- 
tlons in glass, if we except those of Messrs. 
Chance, which however do not embrace objecta 
of ordinary houschold wae; their contribu- 
tions will consist of window gla of all kinds, 
obscured, enamelled and stained, glass chades, 
aml a dioptric lighthouse top, remarkable as 
demonstrating to the what wo aro 
capable of doing; previous to the Parisian Expo- 
sition of 1849, nothing of the same kind had 
ever beon attempted in England. Though not 
& direct contribution from Birmingham it is 
understood that Measra, Ouler’s production in 
glass will ocenpy a permanent place, It ia 
matter of regret that papier miché, eo excellent 
as it is of Englich manufacture os opposed to 
the French, is likely to be vory imperfectly 
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repreeented ; two contributors alone sppenr, 
Messrs. Turley, and Messra. Fotherape Showell 
& Co. Messrs. M'Callum & Hodgson have 
unfortunately been excluded through the limited 
apace placed at the disposal of the Birmingham 
committee, by the officora of the Board of Trade. 
Some very original studies in colour, and copies 
of watercolour drawings, produced by the 
chromo-lithographie process cf printing, will be 
exhibited by Mr. Thomns Underwood, whos 
works have now achieved somewhat more than 
a provincial reputation, The naval and military 
arts will be enfliciently illustrated by Messra. 
Weatley, Richards & Son; Mr, William Greener, 
who will contribute guns, rifles, revolrers, &c., 
while Mr, Charles Reeves will exhibit swords 


and bayonets, prodaced by his patent process. | 


Very numerous are the coutributions in needlea 


and fish books, which are sent by many of the | 


most celebrated makers. Notwithstanding the 
imagined possession of a method of rising iron 
poms i esse which onr manufacturers aro 
not supposed to know, two of the largest fitma 
in the town, vin, those of Messrs, Griffithe & 
Browett, and Mesmrs. Hopkins & Son, invite oom- 

tition, and will be lazge exhibitore—Timmins 

Son contribute tools of all kinds, which will 
show the vast superiosity of anch articles over 
thoee produced by continental countries, Mr. 
Caleb Bloomer, the extensive anchor maker, con- 
tributes specimens of his anchors, Mesa, 
Kendrick & Son, of Weet Bromwich, will oocupy 
a vory large space with their hollow-ware, cisterna, 
&o., &e., eoamellod by their patent process In 
saddjery and saddlors’ jronmongery, Mr, William 
Middlemore, Mewra W, & G. Ashford, and 
Messrs. Dugnrd, will exhibit some excellent arti- 
eles, In bruce and girth webbing, tnade up into 


braces, belta, Ac, the contributions of Meaurs | 
Carpenter & Co, and Mr. Taylor will be good, Io | 
) it may be our duty ere long te set forth “the 


uraly Fine Art one only oxbibitor appears, 
pote | . Mr, Peter Hollins, who will pee a 
statue or p. The value of the contributions 
from the district will be much enhanced by the 
very complete collection of the various ores of 
iron collected and arranged by &. H. Blackwell, 
Esq, of Dudley. Ten spplicanta for space for 
the exhibition of machinery appear on the list ; 
among theae will be found the names of Thornton 
& Sons, who exhibit milway iroumongery. Abel 
Morrall will show bis needlemaking machi. 
mery in oO 
eoutribute his electro-magnetic apparatus for 
electro-deposit purposes, 

It is a matter of serious regret that the glass 
contributors are no deficient; they were cer- 
tainly a source of preat attraction in the display 
in 1851, whether om regards the crystalline 

rity of the «material, elegance of form, or 

illianey of the coloured specimens. 

The total number of exhibitors amounta to 
92, originally they numbered 165; the applica- 


tion for space approached to nearly 7000 feet, that | 


awarded did not exceod 2510 feet ; no wall spaco 
was granted, that having been appropriated to 
the display of textiles; wall space has, thero- 
fore, to be created. It seema to be excoodingly 


questionable how far the intended arrangement | 


of hanging various coloured fabrics and textiles 
as backgrounds to metal~work will suit ; a4, how 
over, the space assigned for the exhibition of the 
industry of England ia limited, it would appoar 
to aries oat of the necessities of the caw, We 
may not forget that the relative portions of the 
eoantries are now changed; we now, in the Ex- 
hibition of 1555, take the position of the French 
in 1861; wo are simply guests: the remult will 
show in how far we have been fairly dealt with 
Much of the exhibiting space is neceamarily‘de: 
ficient in light, owing to the great breadth of 
the gulleries; but this must put up with, 
and other inconveniexces, which will ooeur, 
must be equally endured It is to be hoped, 
however, that the arrangements of the officers 
of the Board of Trade will reduce theso as much 
as posible. they are charged with the respon- 
sibility of the uudertaking, and it will bo their 
duty and interest to make mattera ag smooth 
and pleasant na possible ; much of the succes 
of the Euglish contributions dependa upon 
them, and they will doubtless do their best. 





PICTURE SALES, 





THe season of pictare malos has commenced this 
your somewhat early, and with o collection 
which, in wore dogros, testa the feolings and 
capwhilittes of purchasers and speculators at the | 
present time—one, it might be preanmed, most in- | 
auspicious for the indulgence of luxuries We 
thorefore felt rome curiosity to aacortain what 
effect political affurs might have upon the pro- 
apecta of Art just now, and whether we should 
find buyers az anxious to offer the extravagant 
prices for pictures they for the last three ar four 
yeara have paid for them. To judge from the 
crowd of persons who attended the enle-room of 
Mesara. Foeter & Sov on the 15th of leat month, 
when a portion of the paintings collected by 
Mr. Bireh, of Birmingham, and a namber of 
other English works, the property of a dealer, 
We understand, were sold, wa bave litcle hesita- 





vation, and Morris Lyons will | 


tion in saying that the * etal preg is not 
on the decline. The “old stocks,” to adopt a 
commercial plimse, ore etill in demand, not 
withstanding every new year contributes a vost 
accession to those in band. Specimens of our 
beat artiete aro atill eagerly soaght after, and | 
large sama—we tay aay, in some instances, | 
ridiculously large #ume—are forthooming for 
their acquisition. Without any desire to preju- 
dies the oxertions of our painters, or to damp 
the enthusinem of collectora, it in yot our duty 
to offer an opinion that the time cannot be very 
fur distant when the latter will find they have 
Often “paid too much for their whistles.” 

The “ picturemarket ” is not in a sound and 
healthy condition; to thia fact many who, hke 
ourselves, aro behind the seenes, and know what 
is going on, can tostify. Without imputing any- 
thing morally wrong to either sellers or buyers, 





why aud the wherefore ” of thie condition. 

We could not avoid noticing, at the private 
viow of the pictures sold by Measra. Foster, how 
many of thom seem to have lost their brillinncy 
of colour siuee we last saw them ; some of these 
works are bat a few yeara old, and yet they 
appear a4 if a century bad passed over the once 
brilliant canvases. Is this the effect of the 
medium with which modern artists paint! if ao, 
their names may cortainiy go down to posterity, 
but their pictures will scarcely survive the next 
generation, to show our children’s children what 
those works of Art were on which their grand. 
sirea so profusely lavished “untold wealth.” 

Mr. Foster, Senior, preface the sale by ob- 
serving that not the slightest reservation of price 
was placed on any picture, and that the highest 
bidder would become the parchaser under such 
cGrcumstances: be pledged his word to this 
fact; adding, that if he thought there was likely 
to be any unfair doings, ho would instantly leave 
hia rostrum, for no auctioncer had a 
compromise himself for one or two individuals 
against the whole community. Mr, Buwob's pie 


in well known to be genuino, and the result of 
the sale, which we append, justified the boliof : 
there were twonty in all, and etood thus in the 





catalogue — 
" Rydal Water,” J. B. Pyne, 92 guineas ; “The 


Slave Market," W. Muller, 195 guinens; the ' 


artist sold this excellent picture for 164; “A 
Classical Landacape,” F. Danby, A.A, 115 


guiness; “Tho Hall Table Fruit,” G. Lance, 


76 guineas; “Tho Tambourine Player,” 120 
guiness; “The Road through the Weod,” 
J. Linnell, 415 guineas; “Mountain Peasants | 
descending the rugged Path,” P. F. Poole, 
A.B.A., a small picture brilliant in colour, 240 
guineas; “Dolly Varden,” W. P. Frith, RA, 
200 guinens ; “ Beating for Reeruits,” T. Webster, 
| HA. 355 guinons ; 
Wilkie, a duplicate of the picture in the Vernon 
Gallery. 295 guinens ; “ Nimrod,” J. KR. Herbert, 
RA, 100 guinens; “Head of the Saviour,” by 
the French painter P. Delorocho, admirably 
engraved by Disuchard, 205 guineas; “An 
Affmy ia the Pyreneva with Contrabandists,” 
C. Stanfield, HA., exhibited at the Academy in 
1853, 425 guineas; “ Returning from the Haunt 
of the Sen Fowl,” W. Collins, ILA., a charming | 





Neer bit, 183 guineas; “Spezia Bay,” an | 


Lit to | 


“The Firat Earring,” | 


upright landscape, most classical in composition, 
quiet and tender in colour, Sir A. Culleott, B.A., 
60 guineas; “The Lock,” J. M. W. Turner, 
RA. engraved in the Zier Stadiorwm, 600 
guineas ; a most extravagant sum for a picture 
which, according toour judgment, nover possessed 
any of the best qualities of Art, except in the 
painting of the eky, the only portion of the 
work from which we can sow form an opinion 


| of what it originally was ;--" The Fleur de Lys,” 


a «mall circular picture by Etty, of the period 


_ 1844, 700 guineas; another outrageous price : 


the work sparkles like a diamond with colour, 
but there ia nothing attractive in the sentiment, 
and the drawing is most defective ;— The 
Lock,” J. Constable, R.A, the picture engraved 
in the Art-Journal for January, in the series of 
woodents illastrating the life of this artist, $60 
guineas ; it ie in admirable preservation, and is 
well worth the money it realised. “~ Waiting 
for the Deer to Rise,” Sir E. Landseer, a small 
picture about 2 fect 3 inches by 1 foot 9 iuches ; 
ithe subject is repeated, and extended in, if we 
niistake not, the larger work entitled * The Drive) 
the first bidding for it wae 500 gulocas, it soon 
mounted to 720 guineas, at which exorbitant 
sum it was knocked down: verily the age of 
“Landseern” is not yet pasped. Maclises's fine 
painting of “ Alfred im the Tent of the Danes” 
closed Mr. Rirch’s collection ; the first offer for 
this was 500 guineas, the last, 600 guineas; 
ninety gaimcue lees than the pitceding work 
fetched : will the two pictures bear comparison 
either in mind or matter! we trow not 

Of the thirty paintings included in the latter 
part of tho rale, a few only need ba noted, 
thoagh there were among them some excellent 
examples of T, Peed, J. D, Harding, D. Roberta, 
ILA, F. Stone, AJLA, Creewick, RA, F, 
Danby, ALA. Etty, LA. Leslie, RA, EW. 
Cooke, A.R.A., Calloott, HA, Boanington, Sant, 
Muller, E. Goodall, A.A. G. Hering, F. RB, 
Lee, RA, aod AL. Fxg, A-RA. The highest 

rices were realised by Egg's “ Quarrel between 

erothes nod Pistol” a composition full of 
humonr, edmirmble in colour, and firmly painted, 
7 pn aoe sg a pe 
amall pictare of excellent quality, 90 $ 
Caltcott's “ Water Mill— Windsor Castle in the 
distance,” 140 guineas; “A View on the Thames 
near Erith," E. W. Cooke, fresh in colour, the 
water free and lively, 80 guiness, o very in- 
adequate prico for thia capital picture; “The 
Lattice,” Ecty, 91 guiness; “Sweet Aune Page.” 
Sant, 92 guineas; “The Thistle,” F. Stone, 85 
‘ guineas; “ Scherening Beach,” BE. W. Cooke, i 
| graitsona ; another excellent work, sold much 
) benenth its value; and T. & Cooper's “Summer's 

Noow,” exhibited at the Royal Academy last 

» your, 330 guinoas, 

The catalogue issued on this oeeasion forme a 
new feature in picture sales, by being illustrated 
with wood engravings from the principal 
paintings However excellent this innovation 
may be, it is right to notice that it may lead to 


tures were first aubmitted forsale: the collection forgeries of the subjects; an artist waa eeen in 


the auction room during the public view, colour 
} box bn hand, and colouring the wood.engraring 
in the cutalogue from Frith's pictare of “ Dolly 
Yarden." It may cantion smeteurs sgninst 
cheap “ Dolly Vardens,” 

Porbaps wo picturesale baa ever drawn a 
larger number of vieitora during the two daya of 
private view and the three days of public view 
as this collection. On the day of sale the room 
was crammed to repletion. This coufuence of 
visitors arose, unquestionably, from the con- 
fidence that not merely fise, bat undoubtedly 
truo, works of the various artiste were on the 
walla, It la nevertheless a wain hope that the 
purity and integrity of public nalea will be 
maintained ; the auctionerrs aro menaced, since 
the success of the French Exhibition last year, 
with a dood of imporiations of foreign modern 
pictures. The only protection that purchasers 
at euch wales can derive, is to demand of the 
auctioneer his personal guarantes of the names 
of the artista ; when this is declined, the pur 
chaser will oncounter tho risk with his eyes 
open, Wo shall direct attention to nll sales of 
such goer ee in the columns of our journal, 
thongh, unfortunately, such notice may appear 
too late te prevent impusition on the public, 
































A MEMORY OF 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 





We cannot remember when first we made 
acquaintance with the lady whose name we have 
juat written, and whom it seem alinces imposal- 
bie to believe we hall never see again. How bard 
and bitter it is to realise the fact that one we have | 
known always wo shall know no moro: that the | 
breath of life has indeed passed awny, and can 
ever more give voice to words of kindnow 
and of sympathy; that the patient hand shall 
never again tranafor the heart's warm feelings, © 
or the working brain's best thoughts, ta the | 
page that wingy ita way to all wear and distant | 
places of earth. 

Miss Mitford was long with wa, and we desired | 
that “long” to be afinaya; it poems as though | 
we know hor in our carliestepring days,—thatshe 
companioned our firut footstepa through sunng | 
Englich lanes, when the larch put forth ita buds | 
of tender green, and small creeping, ag well as 
bright-winged insects mingled with the half- 
formed leavea and undeveloped buds that | 
whisper to the wuayfarer when summer in aot | 
hand. She echoed the firat song of the cuckoo ; 
and knew the hiding-places of the ehyest birds; | 
ashe delighted in the soft lyrica of the gentler 
treea: the wooing breeze whispering amid the 
shrobs of her garden waa .®olian music, and 
when tho wind awoke the great harp of the 
foreat she oo in the xound; bat the 
power of feeling doth did not prevent her soft, 
womanly nature from acknowledging and 
cherizshing the sympathetic life of the smallest 
bro that springs from its parent carth into life 
and sunshine, 

We havo sat beside her in the spirit, bencath 
the shadows of old but polished heech-troes, nnd 
heard the squirrel frolic amoug their boughs, 
while the gnarled oaks and liberal bawthorna, 
tho abiding elmu, the perfumed limes, the grace- 
ful Indy-bireb, and gummy fira, acknowledged 
her their Queen, 

We feel as we had lived at Aborleigh, and 
never does a greyhound crom our path but it 
brings a memory of “Mayflower.” In the 
summertime, when the parterres of palace and | 
of cottage aro alike heaving with perfume and ~ 
with beauty, to thie day, we associate ali the 
perfame and all the beauty with Misa Mitford's 
garden at “Three Mile Cros,” which—s«mall, 
aud, in the ordinary sense, “of no account "— 
was known to all the world. 

Did ever cornfields bend beneath the golden 
wain like those that will ware over her payes a4 
on as the English language exista? Were ever 
flelda wo fertile as those ate cultivated in “sunny 
Berkshire 1" What lanes and hedgerows’ How 
invigorating the broegea that atirred Agr leaves ! | 
What guabes of melody poured from out Aer } 
woods! How matchlest waa der cricketing ! 
she understood the “innings” better than the 
players; and ail that came within her sphere— 
dogs, horses, gypsies, lovers, rs 
trampers,—grew bright in the sunshine of her 
eympathy, and luminous la the phoephoric light 

of her happy spirit. 

Her rustica were sometimes rustic almost to 
clownishnems, but never coarse or valgar: com- 
sequently her rural life is sufficiently tinged 
with the poetry of her own nature to prevent 
the “groseer particle” from disturbing her 
eanahine. This may, and perhapa does, dete- 
riorate from the atrength of for pletures, though 
it adda eo much to their beauty. 

There is little doubs that “Our Village” | 
will live and offord pleasure to all lovers of | 
rural Eoglish life, when “ Belford Regia” and | 
Mins Mitforu's “ Memories of the Old Poets” are 
forgotten, Hor playa were considered remarkable 
for the no vory complimentary fact that “ they 
were writes by a wowan;” but after reading , 
them again lately, though we cannot claim for | 
them a first place in our dranmztic literature, | 
we feel that they pomiess passages of rare | 
beauty, and there are both strength and diguity 
in the conception and working out of the | 
perfect dramas, which entitle them to be again | 
placed upon the stage. 

Misa Mitford, altbough educated at 22, 
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Place, Cheluga, was uo exentially,* country of the 
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country" that she nerer seemed like bereelf in | 
the metropolis, There ahe becaine nervous and 


| excited; her popularity, however proud sho was of } 
| it when she thonght it over in the quict of her | 


own cottage, bewildered and disturbed her at the | 
time; to repeat ove of her own plirases, ste | 
was “put out;" it was moro perplexing than 
the lows of her“ Black-velvet bag.” and she 
rejoiced more than ever after her fow visita to | 
“great Babylon” in the fresh air avd liberty ; 
of ber beloved neighbourhood, and in tho | 
companionship of a father, whom she loved ! 
with the most fillal devotion, thongh his worse 
than thoughtless extravagance had reduced his | 
only child to depend on the labour of her brain | 
for the necosmrics of life, and the luxuries of 
her humble cottage and garden. She has detailed 
her enrly losses, and passed lightly over the 
atruggica of her life ia the lutroduction to lor 
last, nnd probably ber best fiction. 

When * Rienzi” was produced, she fancied it 
might realise another fortane—it was not so 
howerer,—it was great triumph “for a coman,” 
tat we doubt if ite profits much moro than 
covered the expenses of Ler journeys to London, 
and the demands which society made apoo her 
during her residence amid “ the motley.” 

In the introduction to her Dramas and her | 
Dramatic poema, which Hurst & Blackett pub: | 
lished Inst summer, and which contains an 
excellent likeness of their author by her friend 
Haydon, and vignettes of Three Mile Croas aud 
Swallowfleld, Miss Mitford writes playfully and 
truly of the state of the drama some siaty years 
ago, when the seed of her dramatic taste waa 
sown, and the first stone laid of the popularity 
which bag warvived her existence. 

“ Tt wns during the five years, from ten years 
old to fifteen, which I passed at a London schoo) 
that my passion for the acted drama received 
ita full development.” She then states bow one 
of the tenelers in the echool, heraalf a poetess, 
who in those days had published, taught ber to 
admire the drama, and worship John Kemble ; 
and in after years Doctor Valpy, the learned and 
excellent master of Rugby School, fostered his 
young friend's dramatic affections, 

Coteries since “long ago,” have had an earnest 
desire to “tell or nee some new thing,” and thenas 
now, literary society wns broken into as many 





or artistic, ov theatrical—but ail bul or conceived 
they had a claim upou Mary Russell Mitford. 
She was of a good county family, and the lady- 
dramatist was fited, by some who at that time 
had never recoguined nuthorehip aa presentable 
~~they fancied they did ber honour—ahe thought 
them “dull, but kind.” 

Then sho was claimed by tho “litorary | 
world,” who generally “ Lowden bred,” aro | 
inelined to think that whatever comes from the , 
country moitecks of rusticity ; and those who 
“secured” her for an evening thought them | 
selves fortunate. She waa accompanied on one 
bape occasion to our house, by ber old 

iend Mra, Hoffland, with whom she was staying 
during the production of “ Rienzi:" of coureo 
she soon became the centre of a cirele. 

Some whispored their disappointment because 
she wna 40 short, others thought abe should 
have boen “ tall awd tragic;” a witty girl com- 
pared her to * Sancho Panza in pettloonta,” avd 
another whispered abroad ber discovery, that 
Miss Mitford's turban was ticketed —" only four 
and sizpence{" Tut when a friendly hand 
removed the Inhel and showed it te the wearer, 
her unrepreased burst of most musical laughter, 
the radiance of her aunny face, the perfect 
enjoyment she evinood at hee own forgetfulness, 
followed by the declaration that she had just 
bought it in Cranbourn Alley, to got rid of the 
importanity of a fair Iurmelite, who declared she 
ought to have a turban, confirmed hor popularity, 
and she rolled through tho evening as bappily 
a if ehe had koown all the daya of her noble 
life thoee who were vo fortunate as to be then 
near ber, 

And “noble” in the bost sense of the word her 
life surely wns; most brave and woerx, self 
denying and ever cheerfol; her education, 
properly eo called, had been aa different na 
any thing well can be in ite privacy and refine 
ment from what is conaidered female education 











nowa-days,—when our unblushing and un 
bonneted young Indies rush to some favourite 
* collage,” to bear some favourite lecturer upon 
sone favourite science which they cannot under 
stand, and which would do them no possible 
good, if they could, This is nota page whereon 
to discuss the merita of the two systems ; the 
new and the old ; both in their degree faulty, 
and the girls of the present day are not yet the 
women of the future, eo that, perbapa, we 
conmot judge how the new eystetn may work ; 
rut it will be an advantage to the young, ns well 
aa to ourselvea, to look back to such o career ax 
Mins Mitford's for example rather than procept, 
Though she wrote little about woman's duties, 
her practice of them waa heroically perfect . 
bern te isherit some fair ions, fitek and 
varemed, and taught to consider what she would 
be hereafter ax a settled point, her father’s impro- 
videuce lod to the exchange of « etately house, 
for an humble cottage; placed again by a lottery 
turn of the wheel of fortune in indepenience, 
that was frittered away in the enine heedlem 
manner; nid then without o thought of self, 
without o singlo selfish rogrot, she devoted 
horself to the care of her parents, and poured 


| forth the treasures of her accomplished mind 


to procure the comforts her father bad sold, not 
even for a “mess of potage !” The treasures of 
Art were shut away from her by circametancss, 
and so, with the sweetest wisdom ehe entered 
inte cloae and endearing communion with the 
beauties of nature. We should never tire of 
recapitulating what Miss Mitford, while minis 
tering to the wants and wishes of the head 
of hor small houselold, accomplished for rurat 
Erland ; and all the abounding and abundant 
ey Sam the poured forth upon the land 
by her fruitful and faithful pen, when half the 
young women of the world would have bewailed 
themselves aa ill-ased, aud because they had not 
what they were born to, denied themselves and 
others the enjaymenta still within their grasp. 
Herenfter, perhapa, wo may have more time 
to render Miss Mitford the lhonage it ia a me- 
lancholy ploasure to pay to one of such varied 
talenta, and such great iudustry, and do pilgria: 
age to her “slurine,” where, had walls bat tougucs, 
we could learn much, and live over again the 
delightful hours she numbered with her friends, 
It may be truly said that all who know her loved 
her ; the next best thing to an hour's chat at 
Swallowfleld was one of her“ speaking letters.” 
Mary Husell Mitford was born at Alresford 
in Hampabire, on the 1éth of December, 1784, 
aud died at Swallowfold, January the 10th, 
1855, Sho way buried on the 14th io Swallow- 


, field churchyard, under the browl eler-trees, so 


beautifully referred to in the introduction to her 
dramas. Her funeral was, at her oxprons desire, 
as simple and unostentations as ber life; andthe 


| Christian paxtor who had administered to hor the 


last Sacramentof tho Saviour in whom she trusted, 
read the faneral service, amid the unrestrained 
tears of many who had loved ber long and 
dearly. Miss Mitford's Memoirs and Corre: 
spondeace is eammitted to the caro of, wo 
hope, a juciciows editor: her letters were fresh 
and fragrant aa ler village ecenca, and are ecat- 
tered far and wide among her many friendu 
Aye, many frends she surely had ; and ale 
deserved many: they bad augmented ber enjoy- 


_ ments, and solaced ber troubles through hfe; 


anil, at the close of her long and useful carver, 
they had not fallen off, but they lad increwed Ju 
number and in affection. The good clergyman 
to whom we bave referred was ever at ber side 
—a comforter: the gentleman (a citizen of 
London) to whow she dedicated ber Dramas 
was always at hand—o helpor and an adviser: 
and it cannot be amiee to mention that her 
closing days were cheered, and ber labours re 
componted, by a communication from the rinst 
Lab¥ of the England she loved so well, con: 
veying a desire that on her bel of death, all 
neodful comforts cr wiahed-for luxuries should 
be supplied to her: and they were ao supplied, 
out of a sum of money that accompanled the 
wiah, exprested by one whore example ineuleates 
consideration, duty, and virtue in the cottages as 
well na in the palaces of the country over which 
—happily and by Goda good providence—aho 
rules. A. M. H. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royar Acapewy,—Tho Royal Academy 
elocted on tho 10th of February the engraver, 
Mr. Samael Cousins, to the vacant membership 
This is a eubject for satisfaction, in eo far aa it 

te an end to the rerata ymmrstio, by which the 

icty has been long disturbed, Engravers 
are now eligible to “full honours.” The talent 
of Mr. Cousins is indisputable: but it ia quite as 
certain that, aa a mezzotlnt engraver, his practice 
is mot im the highest branch of his profession ; 
ani the choice of the Arademy cannot but in a 
degree augment the depression under which, 
unhappily, fine engravers suffer in this country. 
But it will be clear to all who give thought to 
the enbject, that when the Acadamy resolved 
on the adinieion of engravers, they ought to 
have increawed their number, in order to acooat- 
plish sucha result without prejudice to the 
area and sculptors who are amociates, If 
ut one additional member was to be elected, it 
Ought not to have been Mr. Cousins; when 
wach artists as Mr, E. M. Ward, Mr, Frowt, Mr. 
Poole, Me. Danby, Mr. Elmore, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. W, RB. Pickeragill, Mr. Foley, Mr. 
Goodall, and three or four others—were candi- 





dates eecking and waiting for the promotions | 
they have so ably earned and so well merited, | 
The rejection of suck artists as those we | 
have named—ten or twelve in number—will | 


unquestionably strengthen the very general 
impression that the Royal Academy, as it now 
oxiata, is not desirous of adinitting into its body 
artiate whose genius overshadows the short- 
comings or fallings-off of those who are in 
possession of the high places If the Society 


persint in refusing any addition to their numbers | 


—detonnining that it shall in 1860 consist of 
exactly the same amount that it had in 1700— 


according to the ordinary course of eventa, it | 


will be twelve years before these gentlemen 
become membera, — to my nothing of other 
great minds that must influence Art before that 
aster has elapsed. No one will for s moment 
esitate to declare these ton artista to be 
worthy of mombership: each holds a foremoat 
place in Art ; and receives the homage of every 
country in Europa. It would be invidious to 
particulurize: but one may be named as by 
universal accord ranked among the greatest 
inters of modorn times—the works of Mr, E. 

. Ward during several years past, last year 
fally, received the unqualified admiration 


se, Mr. 8, | 
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i 
engraver of “ Landseers,” &c., for a breach of 
contract, It ap that the plaintiff bad 
purchased from Sir Edwin Landeeer the copy- | 
right of hia celebrated picture “The Colley 
Doga,” for the purpose of having it engraved, 
ant | he sulwequentiy contracted with the de 
fendant to engrave the picture, he agreeing to 
completo the plate within one year, of as near 
thereto as porsible ; this provisu being necessary 
fromm the condition imposed by Sir  Landsecr, 
that the plate should be completed within two 
years from the male of the copyright, during 
which time he was to lend the picture to the 
engraver. Tho pictura was sold to Mr. Blake- 
more while the plate was in esa, and the 
two years having expired, he demanied to have 
the picture delive to him, which waa accord- 
ingly dono, and os the plute was not then 
complete, the dafendant wan unable to fulfil his 
contract, which it was contended he ought to 
have done within the limited time, and which 
he had very far exceeded before the picture was 
elsimod by Mr. Blakemore. When the ease was 
called on, it waa suggested that some arrange: 
ment might be come to, and Sir Edwin Landeser 
wae consulted as to the time which it would | 
take to finish the plate. Evontually a verdict | 
waa taken for the plaintiff fora sum of money, 
which was to be reducod if the defendant com- 
pleted the plate in four montha, Mr. Biakemore, 
the proprietor of the picture, having consented 
to allow Mr. Lewis to have the picture for that | 
purpose,—Lord Campbell eaid be was very glad 
to find that eo eatisfactory au arrangoment had | 
been come to; and as the plate, which every one 
admitted was a most beautiful one, was now to 
he completed, Ac hoped he weight be alloared to 
subscribe for a copy. 

Exammition oF Ant ror ‘Tar “ Parnrotic 
Fusn."—Under the patrooage of Her Royal 
Highmesa the Duchees of Gloucester, and of o 
host of titled ladies of the highest monk, an 
exhibition will shertly be opened to the public, 
consisting of contributions of pictures, sketches, 
aod drawings, by distinguishod amateurs amd 
artista Mr. Gambart lias, with the greatest 
liberality, offered the committee the nse of the 
Fine Art Gailery, 121, Pull Mall, free of any 
charge, for five weeks during tho season, for this 
purpose, The proceeds of the exbibition and 
aa intended to be given to the Patriotic 

und, 

Tue Antes’ Bewevotest Fuxp.—The anni 
versary dinner of this valuable institution will 
take place on Saturday the Slat of March: the 





especial 
not of the public wone, but of the artista, | Right Hon, the Lord Mayor will preside on the 


How then can the Royal Academ 


mediocrity waited at their doors, some augmen- 
tation might be nadvisabla: but when ten, 


hesitate to occasion, The ovent will, therefore, be one of 
augment their body fram forty to fifty? If only | no ordin 


y interest. The Lord Mayor—Francis 
Graham Moon—for upwards of a quarter of a 
century influenced and pronwted the cause of 


twelve, or it may be fifteen men of genius, of | Art and artists more than any other British sub. 


character, of indowtry, ask adiniesion and are, 
year after yoar, refused it, there mast be some- 
thing rotten in a system which leads to conse- 
quences to the last degree pernicious, 

Rorat. Acapewy.—Mr. S&S Hart, RA, pro 
fessor of painting, dolivered hia firat lecture on 
the evening of the 15th inst., too late in the month 


for ua to do more than allude to it; in our next | 


we shall hope to be able to devote space to ita 
consideration, 

Macmixe Exonavisc.—Messra, Bradbury & 
Evans have submitted to us some specimens of 
medallion engraving, in line, by machinery, 
similar to those we have occasionally introduced 
into the ArtJvurna/, and, wo ere, prod ucmsdd 
by o similar process, though, certainly, with 
very conaidersble improvement in delicacy und 
closenesa of line These specimens are cer 
tainly very beautiful and most accurate; the 
latter quality wns often doficient in the machi- 
nery of Mr, Dates, the originator of thia kind of 
engraving. Messrs, Beolbury & Evans announce 
thoy are rondy to undertake any kind of copying 
medallions, and historical and ornamental sub- 
jects in relierv, by their new process, ona admir- 
= adapted for this description of illustration. 

SNOKAY the axD Pretesmens: Action at Law. 
—In the Court of Guean's Bosch, during the 
last month, a caso came on for hearing before 
Lord Campbell and a Special Jury, in which Mr, 
H. Graves of Pall-Mall sought to recover com- 
pensation from Mr. Charles Lewis, the eminent 





ject: from his establishment issued a vory largo 
proportion of the best ongravings of modern 
times, from the works of the most sccomplished 
and popular of our Eaglish painters, He retired 
from business some two years ago, esteemed and 
reapected by all the artista with whom he bad 
been for so long a period associated —baving 
rendered pablic services in cannection with the 
Arts socoml to those of no publisher, living 
or dead, Having been raisod to the highest 
eminence attainable by a citizen of London, be 
ie now called upon again to serve the eawie with 
which he ia so closely identified ; and we cannot 
doubt that he will be largely supported, not 
alone by his frionds and fellow-citizena, but by 
all lovers of Art. The institution is one whic 
every artiet is bound to asiat : it consists of two 
branches,—that which bestowa money in charity 
upon all cases that demand pecuniary aid, and 
that which enables members to gunrd agninst 
the perila of penury arising from sickngss or old 
age, or any of the sevidents of life, At the pre- 
sent moment, when applications upon the faude 
are likely to be more numerous and urgent than 
heretofore, the “state of the times” rondors 
activity and zeal more than usually needful. On 
all accounts, therefore, we hope the meeting of 
its frionda and aupporters on the Slet of March | 
will be lange, that the efforts will be of magni- ' 
tade corresponding with the neonssities of the ! 
case, and that the Lord Mayor will find his long 
services to Art and artists thus acknowledged. — | 





Tur Gneat Exwiatrtow rx Pars—lIt ie oor 
intention to report fully the approaching éxhibi- 
tion in Paris; and to give, in several monthly 
parts, numerous illustrations of tho most im- 
portant aod suggestive objects of Art-industry 
therein contained, This announcement may 
suffice to inform British and foruign toanufac- 
tarors that we are ready to communicate with 
them on the subject, with a view to engrave 
such of their productions as we ma comailoe it 
desirablo to publish in the ArtJowrnal, As 
heretofore, these engravings will be imued with- 
out cost to the manufacturer; we therefore 
claim the entire right of selection. 

Gatsruy or Iiivernattox,—Two now and 
very graphic ecenes have just boon added to this 
interesting dioramic representation: one a 
picture of the desperate Buttle of Inkerroann, 
and the other a view of the great atorm in the 
Black Sea, These paintings form part of tho 
series of the oreuta of the war in tho East, and 
are most creditable to the artists, Mesara, Grieve 
& Telbin. The picture of the storm is par- 
ticularly excellent, and the illusion ia rendered 
almost perfeet by the motion of the canvas, and 
the mitsie thunder and lightning. 

Tux Liox ix Love.—A correspondent has 
kimtly refresled our memory eoucerning the 
subject of this piece of sculptare, engraved in 
onr last number. It ia so long since we 
the fables of Esop, we had quite forgotten that 
Mr, Geefs must have borrowed bis idea thence : 


| but the sculptor bas taken an artiat’a license in 


his representation of the woodman's danghter. 

Mesns, Jexnexe & EBerreince some time 
since received a commission from Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, to manufacture, 
in papier maecké, o firosereen, as a now year's 
gift from the Duchess to the Queen and ber 
Royal Consort. The screen consista of three 
folds, the centre oue ornamented with the 
initials V. and A. in motherof-pearl, inlaid by a 
patented process of the manofncturers, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath of oak-leaves, beautifully 
painted from nature, The other folds are 
decorate with wreaths of Scotch heather, aleo 
paintel from nature. These designs are ia 
aooonlance with the suggestions of the ro 
donor, ‘The framework of each fold in tastefully 
ornamented with a novel combination of the 
ross, shamrock, and thistle, in burnished and 
matted gold. 

Coroverep Puoroanaras.—It will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers that Mr. Hill of 
the United States wome time since announced 
the di of a process by which coloured 
radiations impreesed themselves in corresponding 
colours upon o metal tablet ; in fact the pro- 
duction of Photographic pictures coloured by 
the eunbeam itealf ig rem the circumstance that 
the process has never beon pablished by Mr. Hill, 
it was almost forgotten, Wo hare now before 
ua, however, # letter from the Rev, Mr. Clarke, of 
Westhill, Greene Co. in which he states that ill 
health haa been the cause of the delay on tho 
part of Mc. Hill, who is, however, now desirous 
of publishing bis discovery, but he is anzioua to 
socure some remuneration for it, before he gives 
it to the public. :Mr, Clarke states, the “ impres- 
sions are taken iu their natural colours upon the 
common daguerreotype plates, and they are of 
unfading branty. Once fixed upon the plate, 
any orntinary amount of rubbing has no effect 
upon them, except it be to brighten them and 
thua develope their beauties more fully. In fact 
they cannot be efficed from the plate, but by 
the disolving power of chemical agente, The 
results have been the admiration of scientific 
men, photographers, and all who bave seen therm, 
including 1 committee of the United Btates 
Senate.” Mr, Clarke continues,“ Mr. Hill has 
finally concluded to divulge to the world the 
secrete of a proces: by which he has obtained 
results of such permanent beanty, so soon aa he 
has taken the proper procautions to scoure for 
bimsclf and family a due proportion of the 
pecuniary benefita of a discovery, which has 
cost him years of anxiety and labour, and in tho 
pursait of which he has secrificed both kis hoalth 
and his menna.” Mr. Hill proposes to secure 
himself by patent in this country, unless a 
certain sim be obtained by subscription with 
which to reward him for his labour. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lire or Winatam Evry, BA, By Anexanpen 
Grecanest, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, Published by D, Boave, London, 


We ha wae te leant, 6 tang, Mins Hines, Gat 0 
i hy of Etty was preparing by a thera 
well qualified for t important a task, our inte= 
reat was exeited by intelligence which had | 
reached ua. A perusal of the two volumes Mr. 
Gilchrist has publiehed doca not, however, ay 

the expectations we had been led to form: wi 
such a subject, and with such materials as be seems 
to lens = his hands, he Ege have preteced 
a better 5 or, to use hi own phase, ve 
= 3 a botter “narmutive.” Allowing 
for certain common-places of language, and peea- 
liaritios of phraseology, and ungrammatical model- 
—— sentenoe, whieh render some 3 a 
jt to understand—in short, if one ia i mit 
to the style in whieh a narrative is written, this is 
readable enough in its way, but it is not a bio- 
hy of an artist like Etty such aa we would 
Ee; we want less of the man than we have here, 
and more of the painter, though the two characters 
should never be separated—more of the philosophy 
of his Art, and less of the ordinary incidents of 
every-day life. It is evident Mr. Gilchrist has 
been des richesses, «> far aa his materials 
go, and has not made a judicious use of them: he 
might, had he known how to dispose of them effec- 
tually, have compressed the“ life'’ into one volume 
instead of two, and made it worthier of his subject. 
promed, eutcbicgraphy wih which By fi ta re 

autobi h whic awe 

: Bion ie 





td 
us in the year 1849, and which Mr. Gilc 
to in several places asthe * drt~ Union Bi ve 
(a glance ut any in which it was pul ed 
would have told bon the title of our work wus 
then the int-Farest) vs had a faithful picture 
of the man, and of feelings a4 an artist; we 
learn little more from his bi her. Etty might 
speak of himself, and he did so, modestly and in- 
agg others might discourse of works, 
ut to do this as it ought to be done, the mind 
should be in —— the subject, and should 
receive some reflection from the rich, varied, and 
glowing hucs which the painter put upon his can- 
vasees: but neither Pag en ” por “ graces” seem 
to rouse the pen of Mr. Gileliriat above the level of 
ordinary description where he essays to write of a 
picture; only now and then he breaks out into the 
inative, and faneies be discovers something 
portienl, bat he soon relapses into what un artist 
— call the “ neutral-tint style."” 
rom one #0 wedded to his art as was Etty, we 
should have expected to find in his letters’ from 
Ttaly—whither be went chiefly to study the glorious 
colourieta of the Venetian school, which had so 
powerful an influcece on his after practice—some 
reflections and opinions of the great works he 
travelled there tome. It may be he put those 


siastio fee which must have been roused at the 
sett of walls brilliant with the juctions of 
tian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Ke. ; if hike bio- 
eed found matter of this kind in the mass of 
which he seems to have had at his disposal, 
and has purposely auppremed it, he has not done 
justice to the subject of the memoir, and those who 
te the painter, aa we do, owe Mr. Gilchrist 
but small thanks for the omission. Survly six 
months and more passed in Italy and France must 
have produced, in his correspondence, something 
besides the “ gossiping ents” Mr. Gilchrist 
has extracted from Etty’s letters to his relatives 
and friends. 


Etty was an artist of great, though net oc L, 
genius; his strength lay in the poctry of hye 


positions, and in his colouring ly of the 
undraped female figure: Mr. Gilehrist tells us by 
what the mind of the painter fixed itself on 


bn class of subject almost to the exelusion of every 
ier. 

“ At first,—Etty weed in private to relate,—while 
knowing little of Art, or of his own capacities, ere 
Londen or Academy had been seen, he bad thouglit 
to it Landecope:—'The sky was so beautiful, 
and the effects of Light and Cloud. 
when I foand that all the great painters of Anti- 
quits, had become thus great iN 

reat Actions, and the Human Form, I resolved to 
paint nothing elec. And finding,’—thia waa lator 
—* God's most glorious work to be Woman, that all 
human beaut: had been concentrated in her, I re- 
solved to dediente myself to painting —not the 
Draper's or Milliner’s work—but ‘5 most glo- 
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rious work, more finely than ever had been done’ 
—a resolve he in the end did much to fulfil.” 

Etty left behind him « series of “* Aphorisms and 
Remarks, made and collected in the course of my 
Life and Practice.” We extract two or three by 
way of exemplifying that his proetice did not 
always aquary with his principles >—‘* Let ear 
principal attention be to the Form: for without 
that, the best Colouring is but « cheos."’"—' Porm 
must, above Sener ve attended to.”"-—‘‘ Drawing 
is the soulof Art.” It is in these qualities of Form 
and Drawing that many of his pictures are deficient, 
and thelr other excellencios senreely compensate for 
the absence of this primary principle of goed Art, 

The last chapter in Mr. Gilchrist’s volumes is 
devoted to the style and character of Etty's apne | 
and especially to a defenee—whieh, we think, # 


the world thinks too, we believe, scarcely necessary | 


—of beck ere to the nude figure, anil ton fame 
tion —eq unneceeury—o oe biroug! 

ihe artist for the indulgence of his taste ; 
charges that hare been urged a 
his works with those of un immoral tendency, and 
the artist himeclf with immoral conduct. Mr. 
Gilchrist has ably vindicated beth from accusations 
that could alone have birth in corrupted minds, The 
ron fe hag ger ins alco Gee 
tan; w the philoso ope 7 constom 
yourself to the free contemplation of Nature! She 
will always awaken serious reflections, And the 
beauty of Art will hallow the sentiments that arise 
from it.” 


our cat! 

! When schism had not _ the Christian 
world into fighting and disputing ics; when the 
dignity of Christ's holy temple, and of his worship, 
were thought improved by m the Fine 
handmaid thereto; and the finest 
Sar complaint of hr, Gilebriat's, Glegaph 

© complaint of Mr. Ui 4 
Sys Par 

man ty ler ; outer life, ara 
demical its und constancy, his wanderings at 
home and abroad, his social meetings, and his family 
intercourses, are not all suflielent to interest as j— 
as we before said, we looked for something more 
than these; wedo not find it and are disappointed : 
pomibly others may not feel as we do; =e 
volumes will afford them entertaining ugh 
desultory reading. 





Tae Cenixoe or tae Sitixe Cuarse. 2B 
Micuase. Anoeto Booxarorri. Publ 
by P. & D. Cotxacns, 


While for many centuries thousands of devotees 
have made pilgrimages to Rome, to do homage to 
Papal supremacy, and to the shrines of «ints and 
martyrs, not a few, within the last three hundred 
years, have travelled thither to see what man hath 
wrought in this eity of temples and palaces of 
bygene ages; among these glories of ancient Art, 
the foremost ia, beyond doubt, the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican, painted in by 
Buonarotti, by command of Julius I. When we 
consider the vastness of this work, its multiplicity 
of subjects, id in design and magnificent in oon- 
ception, and the limited time, only about twenty 
months, in which it was jrencliras it must be re- 
as one of the most extraordinary achieve- 
ments the ingenuity and the industry of man ever 
necompli - It has a world-wide reputation, 
though ite wonders are known only to a compara- 
tively fow. A gentleman of taste, and who po 
sesscs the means net only of ministering to it him- 
self, but of making others sharers of his eras 
—Mr. Harford, of Blaise Casth, near Hristol, 
undertook the task of having a drawing made of 
this chef-d'awore, under the direction of Mr. L. 
Gruner, of London, and printed in chrome-litho- 
y, at the prea of Winkelman, of Berlin. 
tis most elaborately and delicately exceuted—one 
of the moet highly-finished exam he of this kind 
of printing we ever saw ; and we have little doubt, 
for it has never been our fortune to visit the 
Vatican, of ita being a faithful representation of 
the original series of frescoes. ‘These have been 
engraved at various times, both as a whole, and in 
parts, but we do not remnember to have before seen 
a coloured copy of the designs; in fiaet, a fac-simile 
of the ceiling as it exists: this print is therefore to 
be coveted. an’ woes: rol Harford bas not 
engaged in a with a view to peeu- 
i srodiin, on (henn, if easy, exe te be banded over 
te the Artists’ General evolent Institution ; 
hence there are two strong motives why the lover 
of Art should give the work his support -—the ex- 
eellonce of tho print itself, and the recollection of 
the good which its sale may ensure to 





ao far aa to associate | 


is onee which 





Custosrrira op Loxpox. By Jom~ Tena, F.8.A, 
Published by D, Boows, Londen, 
If Mr. Timbs has spared neither labour nor research 
in the Soman of this volume, he haa been re- 
muarkably chary of the paper on which it is printed. 
There are cight hundred pages, smull in size, and 
in amall type, all so closely packed together that it 
is { impossible to open a page and read it 
fuirly through. Now this ts the more tantalising 
because it is really a very amusing book; the 
amount of a which it — concerning 
every street ilding in our huge metropolis is 
something extraordinary; we can quite believe the 
author wl he tells us he has been employed 
during upwards of a quarter of century in collect- 


ing his materiala, akded by nearly fifty years per- 
} a recollections of {anton and its via Whe 
alphabetical arrangement of the work greatly facili- 
| tates especial referemoes; in this respect it is supe- 
rior to any other similar publication we know: we 
| may peor Bane lately call it a well digested and 
| comprehensive ** epeerephical and Historical Dic- 
tionury of London. . Timbs has long been 
| associated with mach of the popular literature of 
| Brig sont Tue Signs cepa 
in i it is dili, e amd ex, ¢ 
the * craft’” af book-making than this, whose only 
| fault is that it is mot more “ handy." 





i 
Tum Cnarow, Published by Srretman anp 
Dorann, New York, 


} Lisa 9 ghey pet ny Par iy means of 


) mark its 
| found in ibe eolumne of the “Crayon,” a weekly 
| pehiention, Geretel,, a0 the same implies, to the 


pm ‘ime Arts. We have received three or four of the 


earliest numbers of this serial, which seems to have 
in it all the elementa of eaceess, There are some 
excellently written papers in the several numbers— 
to some of which the names of artists of reputation 
in the States are afixed—and much agreeable 
artistic chit-chat. English literature of a similar 
kind is, as it should be, laid under contribution, and 
acknowledged; for the y must still learn of 
ire at America feels 


Such o periodical 
forward this consummation b 

sn enlightening’ taiten, and of thos fucte and 
in eon ing a nation, and o eed a 
things whieh have made other countries great, and 
have «ustained their exalted position, It is, = 
fore, with much pleasure we weloome another hearty 
labourer in the cause we have ourselves so long 
endeavoured to promote, 





Views oy tim Onvetar, Patacn axp Pamx, 
Benak Phsteens ow : 
HL. Deramorre. 
With a Title-page, ind Titerary Notices = 
M, Drosy Wvarr. Lithographed, Prin 
and Published by Day & Sox, London. 
Of all attempts which have hitherto been made to 
cniating’ Coy Pan th beyond 
existing ~~ is is, beyond measure, 
the best. ch commendation is, however, 
comparative, and dees not justice to the work before 
us; we will say then it isa very beautiful volume 
in ita iustrations, and highly instrnetive in the 
letter-prest descriptions which Mr. Wyatt haa in- 
troduced. The principal subjects, or, at least, those 
which will interest most, are the views of the 
Courta; they are drawn with exceeding deticary 
and with strict attention to detail; and, being 
printed in two or three tints, are thus rendered very 
effective: but why mot fein all in colours (where 
such ure necessary to complete eb of 
the architecture) as two of the Courts—the Pom- 
mand the Italian—are printed? And why 
roy the illusion of past ages by the intro- 
duction of tal! ladies in shawls and mantillas, and 
fall gentlemen in frock Oxonians, Chester- 
and “‘regi ?" These may do very 
well at Sydenham, because they are parts of the 
Mring end breathing world all around; but in the 
i mewn went picture, seem to us @ 


epbynxes cond amid 
arokey — i a ef Assyrian In 
e magnificence Pp. 

the Roman Court these interlopors have ee judi- 
ciously kept almost out of sight ; there is little here 
to disturb the dream of enchantment that rises up 
from areli und column, and graceful snipes. 
How easy it would have been for the artists who 











eee 

















have etherwiee no well done their work, Mesers. | 


Delamotte, Hedford, &., to have enlivened their 
subjects with a few tlgures of the respective nations 
of antiquity, which they might readily have pro- 
eared from authentic soureea: Egypt, Nineroh, 
Greece, Rone, and the medieval agen, would then 
have stoxd before us in their own cary md pont 
and not as they pow do, denatinnalived by obtrusive 
introductions,” Such are the only exceptions *e 
take tu this tastefully iNustrated publication. 


Tur Pocart Pernacy or Gavnat Barraty axv 
Inenaxp, Ty IE. R. Fousrnn, of the Morning 
Pout. Published by D. Bocur, London. 


A meat, compact, and portable rival of the more 
bulky volumes of Burke and Dod: we do mat 
happen to tinve wen Myr. Forster's “ Poernge ” 
before, but the title page informa wa that this is 
the Ufth year of ite publation. The canorction of 
the author with the acknowledged daily onan of 
the aristocracy and fashionable world well qualifies 
hina for the task be has undertaken, and which he 
has adequately performed ; in this tusk we find he 
has been aided by thoae wheae names cecupy so 
prominent a place in our national community; the 
title page expresses that the volume is ‘revised hy 
the nobility,” We may therefore conclude it is as 
free from inacenricies a4 aby work of each a nature 
ean be, and many be relied upon aa containing all 
nevessry information respecting our titled class, 
almvet ben to the period at which we aro writing. 
The aristocratic heroes of the Crimea hare not been 
forgotten by the author; those whe hnrr fought 
and died at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann, os 
well ws they who have lost their lives by sicknoes 
and wounds, are duly chronicled in this amall but 
well-arranged volume, 





Lapres or Tan Reromwartton: Mrocoms or Th 
TINGUISHED? FEMALK CHARACTERS, Hy the 
Rev James Awmunson. LILlustruted by Jase 
Goopwrs, J. W. Awcunn, &e. Published by 
Beach & Sox, London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 

Wo do not like the title to this volume of feminine 

rourtyrdom. Why was it not * Wooten of the Refor- 

mating?" The distinction of rank implied by the title 
sounds free, when the maguitode of the sabject is 
comidered. The history of femule herolam i« in 
itself one of the most elevuting of nll histories; ut 
tleea not go forth into the hattlo-ticld; of spring 
armed cap-a-plé, inte the gulf, but it never fale 
and when it takes the Sword of the Spirit and the 

Cross of the Saviour as ite erabloms, it omnis she 

lime in its singleness of purpose, No woman in 

Sacred record betmyed her Savionr. No woman 

turned back or denied Christ. When we consider 

this, we wonder that Mr, Anderson his reeonled 

Sacts, we had almost written, famely > he has adbered 

to his text; but im no one instance, hus he been 

moved to alequenre, o¢ ewrined inte enthusiaam 

However, the " facts’ and authorities are well and 

clearly given, and the portry of these fucts is 

supplied by the illustrations; these are full of 
expression, and reflect great credit on the reuding 
aud artistic feeling of Mr. James Goodwin, who has 
contributed over thirty uf the historical subjects, 

They are for the most part beautiful exanpins of 

Art, and do intinite honour to the artist. The 

landscapes vod various “remains,” are from the 

ymrile of Messrs, Archer, Humphrice, Johason, 
ewitt, &ec., and form a valuable addition and 
adorument te the several “histories ;"" thesé ore 
divided into the women of the English anil Seatch 
reformation, with records alse of these who were 
distinguietied in the Netherlands, as faithful to the 

lust. The book is neatly got up, and worthy a 

place in every protestant library, 


Miscenuaxer Grarwica: A Con.ection or 
Axcimxt, Mromvar, avo Rexamsance Re- 
MAIxXS; IN THE Possresto~ or Loan Lox- 
pesnoRocan. Ulustrated by PF. W. Parssore, 


F.S.A. Part ITE, Fublished by Catarwan & 
Hans, London, 
The third of Mr. Fairholt's publication (we 


hare already noticed the athers aa they appeared) 
opens with two coloured examples of “enamelled 
plates of the thirteenth century," which the author 
considers to have onee fornted pertiona of the 
decoration of the arcades of an altar-pleee: they 
1 een reapectively the figures of David and 
Solomon, in gold on a deep axure ground, which 
ground is dereorated with ornamental devices In 

Id, and with a horder of rich and rarious colours, 

mi the second wey are engraved a number of 
ancient rings, all of them, more or lew, extremely 
curious: one, for instance, a “ Hebrew betrothal 
ring," bas on it the model of a square building 
with a steep roof, dormer windows, and moveable 














_ bras of the journey, the wor 
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vanes. Another, ef a similar character, i« sur- 
mounted by an octangulur shaped building with o 
dome: rings of this kind are deneminated “' Tensple 
rings,” The third plate exbibite five dravwin, 
from “German drinking cups,” of the sixteenth 
century, and the eurly part of the seventeenth 
century: the forms of these are noeet singular; 
one takes that of a windnsill, another of a beur, 
another of « lantern, and the remaining two of the 
female figure. The fourth plate introduces to us 
“hunting and warders horns,” of about four 
centuries buck. This publication, when complete, 
will ke highly interesting to the antiquarian, 


Stross fom Nature. By Tn, Heewsaxn 
Masivs. Trunslated by Chante Town 
Tlustrated by C. Hasse, of Leipsic, Published 
by Curapsan & Havt, London. 


A fresh and healthy mind Charles Boner tas the | 


happiness of possessing, whether it manifests itself 
in original writings as in his “* Chamois Hunting 
in the Mountains of Havaria, or in hia trans. 
lations from German authors, like Dr. Musina, 
whos: inind is as free from affectation ua his own. 
lf we were to clawify the Doctor as would a 





naturalixt, we should say be belongs to the genue | 


* White, of Selborne," his deseriptions of trees, birds, 
&e., bearing a clowe yeaomblance to these in White's 
well-known history, though they are got, like the 
latter's, confined to the growth of a single locality, 
The first part of the book treats of the trees of 
Northern Germany ; the secoml to the halite and 
character of binfs; and the remaining parts to 
divers reptiles, beste, and fish; and thear are so 
agreeably discussed that the tronslater saya truly 
enough :—“* The book mast pleus—its winsomenees 
fs irresistiite, For though it may have Jost in the 
translation, there is eo mach af grace in every 
thought, that, be the garb what it may, its native 
eomeliness will still appear.” [low it may resd in 
the German we knew pot, but Mr. Boner’s trans- 
lation reads pleusantly enowgh and most povtically, 
The weedeuts, especially of the animala, ure ; 
they are engraved hy Mr, Buckner, of Dresden, of 
whnee work we wave sone examples a few miotthe 
sinee: a charming little volume this in, altogether, 
for the voung, 


Tue Task: a Porm, 
trated by Breaxxr Fooren, 

» Nisver & Co., London, 
Considering the utilitarian character of our times, 
it i4, perhage, well for the povts of the Last genern- 
tion or two that the arte of the painter and engraver 
have been invited to keep them in public remem- 


By W. Cowrrn, TMhus- 
Published by J. 





branee, for it ix just probable that without thre | 


aids, even auich as Cowper would mow live only in 
name. A change hus cone “o'er the spirit of our 
dream " since he wrote his * Task ,*' dreams have 
Secome stubborn realitics, fetion is lost in solid 
farts, and the “ task" of the living—and « barden- 
some, wearing task it is—is to endrarour to keep 
pace with the unceaxing peetlewmess and energy of 
the age, and to maintain owr footing in the pathway 
allotted to ws: there is little time for repose, still 
lees te stand still and ponder over the beauties, and 
extmict the sweets, of which, im spite of the rough- 

ld is yet full, if we fad 
but the opportunity of appreciating them. 

We wonder what the hard of the Qua would say 
to thia exquinite edition of his favourite poem, 
could he acc it. Such a lover of nature as he was, 
how hie cye would have lighted up at My, Foster's 
delivious bits of landscape, simple, truthful, and 
poctien] as the lines they illustrate; fragments of 





rural life and seenery lovely enough te entioe the | 


most ardent admirersof at's works ans of crowded 
streets from the “confusion of tonzur,”’ and the 
Jong avenues of bricks and mortar, into the quictude 
ef the country, where 

“4 at loust ho would powcns 


4a treamrre, silence. and tubule 
reamea of fiecy', tranqull and secur.” 


The 
The 


We have often had oocnsion to commend Mr, 
Fostor’s landeape compositions, but we bare never 
seen his penvil more charmingly exercived than on 
this beautiful volume; mar must we exclude from 
our pralevs the work of Me, E, Evans, who has en« 
greved the designs, om wood, in a fiest-rite style of 
excellence : we think, however, the tint of the 

sper an which the whole in printed rather too 
dark; it ehowld have been more of a eream-colour, 
ns leas heavy. 


Hievarn re Davenren. Ry Mrs. Newrow 
Crosatasp, Ulustrated by J. Gr.mnnr. Pub- 
lished by Rovrixpox & Co., London, 

The well-known author of this charming volume 

has developed a new attribute; she has Lang been 


| Axeorinted with covery udvantageous movement, and 


known asa highly moral writer, bat now she has 
spoken forth her religious opinions without fro- 


| wartness ar concealment, and manuged «9 ekilfully 


that the most worldly minded minst oonfess Unt 
* Hildred* i¢ net only Mrs. Croselund's bravest and 
best story, but the most interesting abe has ever writ- 
ten; itis perfectly free from cunt, and full of human 
syinputhy, and of heroic, yet sound, principles. It 
isa noble book, und would do honour, both by its 
conception and execution, to any author of this our 
time, 


Lecexne oF Most Lemwerer, 
Wurrsrt, Philomath, 
Kexsrpy, Dublin. 

We notice this unpretending little volume, beenuse 
what may be called “fresh'’ legends in con- 
nection with Tveland are Literary curiosities, and 
deserve to be chronicled os such: the jewels 
are set after the ordinary fashion, and net hy 
the rot skilfal hend; but they are bright sod 
sparkling; and will form a pleasant uddition to 
«ny Ubrary where matters connected with the Groen 
Lale are consilered of importance, The sketcbes of 
more modern dnte are carious enough, though esr- 
tainly on the “ liberal’ side of the question; tut 
there is akind)y flow of genlal good-Inunour which 
more than atenes fur the “ party feeling" that so 
frequently mare a good and gencrogs object, 


By Haney 
Published by P. 


Oecn Loup Beanrxo Hm Cross, Published by 
Hxuixe & Rxxtxatox, London. 

There is neither painter's mor engraver's name 

appended to this print: the first we believe it would 

not be easy to supply with certainty, aa the mibject 

is taket from the alfar-picee of Magdalen Collage, 

Oxford; and the artist of the work has never been 


| watisfectorily determined: it has been attributed to 


Guido, to L, Caravel, bot, we believe, ib now 
—— mweisned to the Bpaniard, Morales, called 

? fhriwe; it waa brought from Vigo, in 1702. Itis 
indeed « feautiful composition, full of deep devo- 
tional fieling, realising to ile utmost extent our 
conception of the “* Man of Sorrows.’* The engraving 
ia worthy of the subject, and that i¢ all that we mood 
say of it, although we could add much more, 
favourably are we impressed with this profoundly 
solemn and attractive work, 


Dozxa ny TRE Ocp Pour, Engraved by J. 
Thamnes &C.Qceextey. A PFoxsctno Panrr. 
Engraved by J. Wann & W. Stoica, from 
Phetuvs by W. Heoaws, Published by FE. 
Gasmant & Co., London. 


Nobody would guess the subjects of this palr of 
rints from thea tithes. The first is a growp of 
oele—we are not suficiently conversant with the 
efogy of these feathered creatures todetermine their 
breed, Wut they are evidently of a Tace— 
standing in a scmi-somniferous mood in a sort of 
eloee. 1 Pornging Party” consista of a noble 
gume-cock, his female companion, und « fine pouter 
pigeon : the two former, somewhat unlike the 
tribe of wandering Zingaris, have strayed fram the 
hurn-door, instead of fosrerds it, and are busily 
ocempied in picking up whatever grains of comfort 
the ean find by « wayede, The drawing —_ 
colouring of these respective ups are perfect! 
true and natural : ther make ppt iy pretty 
patie of subjects from natural history. 


Das Neeyernoen Gesr.LensTecwen now JanRe, 
LH6. Published by H. Scunan, Nuremberg. 


The local antiquities of comtinrntal towns are mot 
unfreqaently the only records of important paints 
in thes history; they alee illustrate the poeuliaritica 
of manners and customs in past ages, with a trath 
equal to the writings of a Froinert, Of such a 
miture is the vory curious delineation preserved in 
the town hall of Nuremberg,—devoted to the Last 
tournament held by the townsmen of that romark- 
able old city. It’is exceuted in stucea, on the 
ceiling of the corridor leading to the principal 
apartmarnts in the upper door, nnd wae finished in 
1621. The figures are nearly life-siee, und in 
very high relief, being executed with much spirit. 
As a stady of costume and annour they are of great 
value; while asa teal record they possess much 
curiosity, for they represent the Nuremberg patri- 
cians of the day, the desrendants fram whom, in 
muny instances, still reside in that city. This pF 
has been executed with much fidelity, and 
another to the list of curioas and valuable monu- 
ments of the city which its publisher has from thee 
to time given to the world, indeed, he has done 
more in this way for the old city than any other in 
it, and his example might be well followed 
clowhere. 
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MEDIEVAL BRICK-WORK, 
BY THE REV, EDWARD 1. CUTTS, BA, 





Unrin very recently the belief was universal, 
and it is still = general, that brick was dis 
carded as a building material from the end of 
the Roman period, down to its reintroduction 
from the Low Countries in the Intter half 
of the fifteenth century. And to this general 
error in belief as to the question of fact, may 
probably, in great measure, be attributed the 
general error in opinion as to the question of 
taste, that brick is too poor a material to be 
need in any grand style of architecture, and ono 
which especially refuses to adapt iteelf to the 
requirements of Gothic architecture Now, 
brick is, in most parts of England, the cheapest 
building material which can be obtained; in the 
metropolis, and in most of our towns, it is almost 
the only material which economical considera- 
tions leave to the architect for building the 
strecta of houses and shops, amidst which so 
large a proportion of our people live. The pre 
judico against brick has, therefore, a vory per- 
nicious influence upon our town architecture, 
There ore very many persons who hare linbibed 
something of the revived taste for medieval 
Art; and would gladly introduce something of 
it into the architecture of their houses and 
places of business, But economical consider 
tions compel them to build of brick ; and having 
the idea that their favourite atyle bs incompatible 
with brick, and caring little for the Italian or any 
other style in which our architects do use brick, 
they oxchew the architect altogether; and allow 
the contracting builder to ereet their buildings 
in the old unsightly deal-box with «quare-holes 
style of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 





Their churches people are determined to bave in | 


Gothic style ; aud they imagine that, therefore, 
they must be of stone; and since the total ovat 
of a new church: is generally limited to a compa 
ratively small sum, the indulgence in the 


expensive material starves overy other feature of , 


the building; the mere shell costs so much that 
there is little left for constructive decoration, or 
for good internal fittingy. 

We are about to endeavour to show that 
brick is not #0 base and mechanical a material 
a8 is popularly imagined ; and since the popular 


crror seems to ariee from its supposed disuse by | 


the architects of the better periods of medieval 
Art, we shall take some pains to show that, 
although the Gothic builders may have pre: 
forred stone, yet that they did use brick much 
more froquently than has been supposed ; we 
shall give some instances of the way in which 
they treated it; and a few remarks upon its use 
in modern Gothic architecture.” 

The Roman builders, who were very thoroughly 
acquainted with the practical of their pro- 
feasion, secm to have bad a high opinion of brick 
asa building material. Thoy used it extensively 
in their great works, even cs Bs stone was the 
natural material of the district. Even in their 








* It would bo an injustice toomit to mention that Mr. 
Butterfield has been allowed to use brick im several 
churches; in Mer. Hope's church, ln Margaret Street, 
for imatance, and in a sew church at Leeds, and the 
Little ¢ Bedo-bheases at Lincoln, There are 
ethers of our architects who are quite aware of the 
expabilities of brick im Gothic architecture, but who 
are fed ky their patrons from Siliwning thal 
own enatter, 


judgment in this 





stone walls they were accustomed to lay a few 
horizontal courses of brick, at intervals of about 
six feet, which served to bind the wall together ; 
and which, moreover, produced a variety in the 
texture and colour of the wall, to which neither 
clasical nor medieval architects were indifferent, 
The reason of the Roman builder high opi- 
nion of brick-work is sufficiently evident on an 
examination of the remains of their buildings; 
for the brick core of oue of their walla, thanks 
to the hardness of the brick and the tenacity of 
the mortar, ia more bard and indestructible than 
solid rock. When, however, these solid walls | 
have been overthrown, and covered for long 
years with the lumid noil, it is found that the 
chemical action upon the mortar has destroyed 
its tenacity, and the bricks may be separated 
from it as clean as when they were firat bedded, 
Tn the great sents of the Roman power, the ruins 
of the overthrown buildings formed quarries of 
building material, of which the architects of 
future times availed themselves in building up 
the great buildings of the medieval towns which 
ocenpiod the sites of the old Roman stations ; 
apt types of durable fragments of the old Rorman 
institutions, which were built up into the fabric 





TURNED ON SHITE TRANSKET, ST, ALDAN'S ADLEY, 


of the moiicval sovicty. The abbey church of 
St. Alban's presents a wellknown instance. © 
Matthow Paria records that the stones and | 
bricka were collected from the adjacent ruins 
of Verulam for the reedification of the abbey 
church ; these materiale were used by Abbot 
Paul, about the end of the eleventh century, in | 
the building of the grent central tower, the | 
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admirably the way in which the Norman 
baildors treated brick, is copied from one of the 
Messrs. Buckler’s plates. 

The great Roman atation of Colouis similarly 
furnished bricks to the architects of the public 
buildings * of medieval Colchester, The tower 
of Holy Trinity church, which presents some of 
those uliaritiea of constraction which are 
g ly supposed to indicate Saxon workman- 
ship, is of brick and flint rubble, with brick 
coigns and arches. This building is interesting 
as exhibiting two distinct periods of Saxon brick 
a galls and upon. ths’ gable, ot a, mabsoquses 
a je, and upon thi le, at a nent 
period, was erected the west wall of the present 
tower, The weat door of the towor has a pictu- 
— triangular-headed arch, built of the flat 
brie The vast keep of the castle, built 
probably by Eudo the Dapifer in the last 
quarter of the eleventh century, is constructed 
= part of brick; its arches are turned 
with brick ; the coigns of its buttresses to two- 
thirds of their present height are of brick ; and 
bonding courses of brick are introduced at inter 
vals in the ashlar with which the greater portion 
of the exterior walls is faced, in imitation of 
Roman work; the principal door and the win- 
dows have ashlar drezaings, 

The massive ruins of the church of St. 
Rotolph’s Priory present a western facnde and 
nave arcades of brick-work. The half-ruined 
tower of St, Martin's church is masa of brick- 
work ; its deep red walls, toned down by lichens, 
and clothed with bushy ivy, forming a very 
charming subject for the artist. And nearly 
every church in the town has @ great quantity 
of old Roman brick used in its conatruction, 

We have spoken of the brick in these buildings 
as Roman ; no doubt the greater of it ia, for 
the peculiar red mortar is still ring to por- 
tions of it; but it may still be a question whether 
some of the more perfect bricks used for the 
coigns aud arches may not have been made at 
the time of the medieval erections to eke out 


| the Roman material Since tiles for roofing and 


flooring were universally made, there could be 
no difficulty in making these bricks, which are 


| merely larger tiles; and we shall presently seo 





tra ta, and of the nave of the existing 
noble fabric. he peculiarities of this building 
are described and illustrated in a work u 

it by the Mossra. Backler, architecta. he 


accompanying wood-cut, which illustrates very 


Tt 


that bricks were probably made in the twelfth 
century, and certainly in the thirteenth, four 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

The present church of St. Martin's, Canter. 
bury, has a quantity of Roman brick used in its 
construction, the relics probably of the venerable 
Romano-British church which Ethelbert restored 
for the use of his British queen Bertha, in which 
St. Augustine and his missionaries commenced 
their ministrations among the heathen Saxons. 

In the Saxon church of Brixworth, Northamp- 
tonshire, a locality in which stone abounds, a 
considerable quantity of Roman brick is used. 
The arcade between the nave and a north nisle 
was built of it; the aisle is now destroyed, and 
the arches, filled in with rabble walling, form a 
very pletureeque feature in the exterior of the 
ebureh, as the reader nny judge from the an- 
nexed representation, 
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DUIAWONTH CHURCH, MOSTH NANTS. 


The old church within the nets of Dover 
Castle, a late Saxon or early Norman building, 
has its round-headed doorways and windows 
arched with brick, besides quantities of it used 
aa rubble in the walla. 

The doorway of Britford charch, Wilts, is simi- 
larly tarned with bricks of the Roman fashion. 


* Namely, tho castle nnd churebes: down to the ond 
I) = 
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The Norman tower of the once fino church of 
Great ‘Tey in Fevex is built in great part of 
Roman brick ; quantities of it are introduced as 
rabble ; the coigna, the arches of the windows, 
two rows of aravding with which the faces of 
the tower ure ornamented, are of brick, and the 
stair turret is arched with brick; towards tho 
summit of this stair turret the builder has 
curiously introduced one of the old hollow 
hypocanst fine-tiles to forma loophole. A little 
thirteenth century building at Maldon in the 
rame county, which was formerly a hospital 
dependant upon the neighbouring Abbey of 
Bilvigh, has a plieturesque gable plereed with 
three lancets, built of Roman brick of unusually 
fine texture and colour, Similsr bricks ore 
worked a» bonding courses (more Romane) into 
the thirteenth century walle of the parent 
abbey. And it would take too long to tell of 
all the churoles in that county which present a 
greater or lean intermixture of brick, tho relics | 
probably of the Roman buildings * which once | 
studded that ptonclens district. Usually they | 
are only intermixed with the rubble of the | 
walls, but not unfrequently they are formed j 
with pictureaque effect into a relieving arch 
over the stone arch of the windows or doorways. 

Our examples, it will have been obeervod, sro 

incipally drawn from the county of Essex; 
t ix very probable that other: of the stoneless 
counties will furnish, to a careful inquiry, } 
examples equally numerous and interesting. | 
Similar instances of the wee of Roman brick in 
medieval buildings oceur on the continent. | 

But the medieval builders not only used brick 
when it was thas at hand in the ruins of the old 
Roman buildings scattered around them, they 
also made bricks for themsolves. 

There are numerous instances in Germany, 
France, and Italy, of medieval buildings built of 
coeral brick, to which we shall refer in a 
second paper; ab present we confine ourselves 
to the English examples, The buildings which 
remain of Coggeshall Abbey in Essex, present 
A very curious instance of medieval brick- 
work, It is ible that some of the bricks 


used aa rubble in the walls, and some of 
the plain bricks used as coigus may bo of 
Homan manufacture, since there are traces of 
a Roman station in the neighbourhood; but 
the jambs of the doorways and windows, the 
groining ribs, and other feataren in the 
wildings, are formed of moulded bricks, which 
were undoubtedly fabricated at the period for 
tho purpose. It is probable even that the place 
where they were made, and the kiln in which 
they were burnt, have heen recovered, A parcel 
of ground in the neighbourhood has been known 
for many years by the significant oame of 
Tilkey, (ic. tilekiln); and about a dozon yenrn 
auro, in digzing Into the ground an old kiln was 
decanted | unfortunately it fell im and was 
destroyed, but it is deseribed as baving bad ita 
fireplace arched with tiles, (the thin medieval 
bricks), the fire-grate was of long iron rods, and 
broken moulded bricks like those used in the 
Abbey were found about it, 

Although the arrangement of the cloister 
buildings of a Cistercian monastery was in- 
variable, it is mot posible to make the existing | 

} 


remaine of Coggeshall Abbey fall in with the 
conventional plan; they were therefore probably 
part of the abbot's lodging, or some other of the 
dependent and irregularly situated buildings. 
Those existing remains are worthy of a some 
what detailed description. The oldest portion 
of them is a pointed brick arch, supported on 
one side by a respond with plain chamforod 
edges, and on the other by a massive cirewar 
brick yuilar, two and a half feet in diameter, 
surmounted by a carved stone capital of tran 
sition-Norumn character; the bricks of the | 
circular t+ pillar may posibly be Roman, bat 
more probably they are of cocval manufacture. 





ureh, asd in the 
of Cobeieeter 
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This fragment, which rine east and west, — 
formed part of the arende of the abbey church. 
The remaining buildings are all of about the 
end of the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century; they consist of a long building of two 
stories, with an open ambulatory attachod, of 
whose picturesque elevation we here give a 
woodout ; a dotaehod building locally called the 








Monkhouse ; and a little thirteenth century 
Chapel, mid to have been built by the monks 
for the use of their tenants in the adjoin- 
ing hamlet, of which we elall give a | 
cut in our next number. The details of these 
buildings we shall have occasion to describe 
more fully when we arrive at that portion 
of our subject. There is apother unique 





CUGGRSMUALL ABBEY, ESSEX. 


a century-and-ahalf later; the dressings of the 


specimen of medieval brickwork in tho same 
neighbourhood ; the monks turned the course 
of the little river which ran near their abbey 
in order to obtain a head of water for the abbey 
mill, and over this artificial river thoy con- 
structed (in the thirteenth century probably) a 
bridge of three pointed arches of brick. 

The tower of Letcombe Basset church, Bork- 
shire, is built of brick with stone drossings, the 
stone-work and the date of the construction are 
of the thirteenth century, and (according to the 
Glomsary of Architecture) there is every reason 
to believe that the brick is of the same date. 

Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, is a very in 
teresting example of a domestic building of 


— 


trated by beautifal woodcuts in Dawson 
* Domestic Architecture.” The bricks of which it 
is built are not of the old Roman type, but more 
nearly resemble the Flemish brieks introduced 


ors 


presented in 





bailding are all of stone. 

Tho and fine chancel of Holy Trinit; 
Chareh, Hull, a building of the fourteen 
century, is also built of brick, with stone 
dreesings. Farther research into this subject 
will probably multiply examples. 

And it was not only in plain cubes, as a 
cheap building material, that brick was used 
by the medieval builders. Wo have already 
seen that it was mou! for the jambs of 
the windows and doorways come of 


of 
tho buildings of Al . A few 
pieces of o seal Eick of epee re 
the cut, have been found built 
into a four- 






account of several quatrefoils of 
fine clay of a bright red colour 
which were inserted in the gn 
part of the north wall of Frit- 
enden Church, Kent; we repro- 
duce in the margin Mr. Hussey’s 
woodcut of one of these quatre 
foila “They were built into 
the wall, but the centre parts 
were left hollow to the depth of 
the inner rim, by which means a 
strong shadow was produced, 
which rendered them highly 
effective as architectural decor 
tions,” 

In the exterior of the east 
gable of Lorford Church, Essex, 
over the cast window, is inserted 
a very similar quatrefoil of clay. 
The chancel of this church isa 
midst elaborate example of stone 
carved work of decorated date ; 
it is quite clear therefore, that 
the brick quatrefoil was not in 
serted in the eastern guble to 
save the trouble or expenso of 
cutting one in stone; clay must 
have used for the sake of 
ite colour, 

From the middle of the four- 
teenth centurs there ina series of buildings in 
brick-work of the Flemish (i. ¢ modern) shape, 
on fi’ them of great magnitude and architec- 
tural pretensions, in w the capabilities of 


| brick-work are much more fully exhibited than 


in these earlier examples. We prefer, however, 
* Boo + Archaeological Journal,” vol. ¥., p S& 


























to reserve these later examples for discussion in 
a second paper, together with the foreign ex- 
sa a to which they are akin. 

aving then now enumerated all the more 
important early examples which we hare becn 
able to discover, let us now examine them a 
little more minutely, in order te discover how 
these old baildera made their bricks, and how 





pressed, eae beak ond Some abea 
tough brick, indefinitely ee a ee 
deep red colour; sometimes, indeed, wo find 
Roman bricks so close in texture and so fine in 
colour, that they resemble porphyry rather than — 


at Coggeshall Abbey for example, which are | Re 


beyond doubt of 


thick. The moulded bricks are of various sizes: | 
mantity of thin tilea are used in among the | 
rabble ¢ the bricks of which Wenham Hall 
is built, of Inte thirteentheentury date, are 
more nearly of the Flemish shape, they are 0] 
inches long, 4} inches broad, and 2} inches 
thick, and are of « lighter red than ord 


Hull, are of a good dark red colour, t 104 
inches long, 5§ broad, and be — thick. The 
fikteenth-century the quad. 

mural tower at York, called the Red cigpe are 


but not of good texture, and some of them have 
i i to the weather. In a 
feenth-century wall at Waltham Abbey, the 

bricks are 15 inches long and 34 inches thick. 

Mr. Ruskin's description of the bricks of 
which the eleventh-century church of Murano ia 
built, is worthy of transcription here :—* It is 
composed for the mast of yellow brick. 
This yellow is very rad pure ; much more 
positive and len er than that of our | 
English light brick ; and the material of the | 
brick ia very good ond hard, locking in places | 
almost vitrified, and so compact a8 to resemble 
stone. Together with this brick cocurs another 
of a deep fall red colour, and more porous sub- 
serail geg is used rd decoration chiefly, 
while @ parts requiring strength are com- 
posed of the yellow ek Both theee materials 
are cast into any shape and size the builder re- 
quired, either into curved pieces for the arches, 
or flat tiles for Gilling the trinngles; and what is 
etill more curious, the thickness of the “ya 
brick used for the walls varies considerably from 
two inches to four, and their length also ; some 
of the larger pieces used in important tions 
being a foot anda half long. With these two 
kinds of brick the builder employed five or six 
kinds of marble, &c.," viz., for pillara around the 
eastern apses, and for a band of decoration in — 
—— marbles which runa along the eastern 

8. 

The use of brick did not necessitate any 
departure from the usanl modes of construction 
in the general features of the building. The 
Saxon tower at Colchester has no “long and 
short work” at its angles, but its belfry arch 
and its triangularbeaded docrway resemble | 
similar features of the samo date executed in | 
atone ; the Norman keep at Colchester is on the 
same plan na the White Tower, London, and is 
not dissimilar in its details; the west front of 
St. Botolph’s Priory church, at the same place, 

its an elevation quite "similar in ite design | 
to other fronts of the snme date, viz.three cireular. 
headed doorways, a wheel window in the gable, 
and a fagade covered with arcades of intersecting | 
round arches; the Hall at Litthe Wenham ia just 








like other early decorated manor-houses; and | adjoining are of brick, The interior appears to | doorway, and the Pur 
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the brick buildings of the fifteenth century 
reaemble those of stone. Bat in the details the 
oedeed brick enabled the architect to introduce 
peer effucta, re gore by Pb ed 
pices arrangements of the 
tile with the colours of the eee anbbeinia 
and mortar. 
As an instance of this wo give here a sketch 
of a window in the Norman tower of Great Tey | 
church, Essex ; the reader must exert bis imagi- 





GREAT TEY CUURCH, Henx, 


nation to give the proper ag > = the mae 
and white of the woodent, 

the arches are of stone and by Soman be brick 
alternately, divided from one another by broad 
grey mortar lines ; the bead in the tympanum of 
the containing arch f is of stone, the 
dark mottled Purbeck marble, the capi 

of grey-stone, with a couple of tiles with thick 
mortar joints for the abacus. The effect of the 
window is very pleasing ; the Byzantine tone 
which it has is owing entirely to the use of 
brick ; the church itself was a cross church of 
very good English Romaneaque. 

e have already mentioned the interesting 
little brick thirteenth-century Chapel at Cam 
hall, Easex; we may hore note a few of ita 
detail Its bye jah Bape and tile rubble, 

colgne and the the windows are 
of large Romanehaped bricks, ey 
1} to 2 inches thick, The “© ~%, 
building is a simple parnliclo- 
gram, with four pointed lancete 
in the eide, and at each end a 
triplet of lnncets beneath a 
containing arch. The angle of 
the window splays internally 
has a roll moulding built of 
bricks. The accompanying cut 
represents a section through 
the jamb of the west window, 
shewing the external mould- 
an and Was copa te Iataneil nol k a 
splay. The next woodeut is a section 

— the mullions which divide the 
lanceta of the western window ; 
the dotted lines acroas the section 
are intended to amist us in de- 

scribing how the bricks com 
the mullions are made, how 
they make the transverse line shows how 
in one course an exterior and an interior brick are 
used, which would require two moulds; but in 
order to form a bond to these, some of the courses 








are formed of two “ side" bricks, indicated by the | 


perpendicular ling in the section, which might | 
bath be cast ont of the same mould. These 


courses are not laid alternately ; it was desimble | 


that there should be as few divisions as possible 
in the face of the mullion, therefore the bonding 
courses of side bricks are only occasionally intro- 
duced at irregular intervals, The string-course 
which runa round the interior of the building 
is eemi-cireular, formed of a brick a foot long 
and two inches thick, with a rounded ed 

pre jjecting a couple of inches from the al 

2 only portion of stone-work ia a 

trefoil. rie te niche at the east end of the a 
wall, which was probably intended far n credence 
table; the double piscina and three sedilis 
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| have been plastered all over, and painted with a 
masonry pattern in red lines; in the spandrile 
of the ent window are remaina of a folingo 
pattern, painted red; and in the niche of the 
miidle seat of the sedilin are traces of a head 
surrounded by a cruciform nimbus. 

Another of theee buildings, loeally enlled the 
Monk-houne, is built, hke the Cha «val of flint and 
| brick rubble, and has rude bor courses of 
| brick, the coigns snd window: ne are of 

brick ; the interior of these windows has a wide 
splay three courses of brick in depth; the 
radiating lines of these bricks, brought into 
prominence by the width of the mortar-joints, 
make @ very picturesque piece of workmanship. 
The accompanying view of one of the bel 

windows of St. Alban's Abbey Church, will 
give the reader a good idea of the picturesque 
effect of windows treated after this fashion. 





i 





| BELFRY WISDOW, ET. ALMAS S ANBEY CHURCH. 


Entoonalty, & this building has an arcade of brick 
arches running round three sides (the 
og oes is modern) beneath the windows. 

The covered ambulatory, of whose exterior 
appearance we have given a sketch (p, 102), is a 
portion of the same buildings, and presents 
severul features worthy of study in counection 

with our subject. Its arches and doorways are 
of brick; two of the door- 
ways are ‘of two orders, with 
continuous roll mouldings 
in each, formed of moulded 
bricks : we give a section of 
the mouldings. The third 
prs gh the open round 
seen in our little 
Tees fon p. 102}, bave 
pillars of sseddod brick 
with stone ca; a and a 
The next « 


hand IS nin PO already re- 
ferred to, together with that of an interior door 

_ which opens from the 
ambulatory into a 

ong building whose 
gable is visible in the 
eketch. The groining 
ribs are of brick, with 





shafts which carry 
the groining ribs are 
of Purbeck marble, 
with stone capitals, 
The brickwork in the 





latory 
covered with Seti and painted over with msa- 
sonry pattern in red linea, In the side opposite 
to that seen in the sketch is introduced a door 
way of stone, with a pointed trefoil arch, and 
| very nice and rich earl mouldings. This 
he shafta, prove that the 
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builder did not use brick #0 extansively because 
no better material was to be obtained 

The conclusion which we winh to drw from 
the antiquarian facta above narrated is, that 
thoogh stone may be the better material for 
Gothic, aa for all noble architecture, yet that 
brick is quite admissible as the material for 
Gothic buildings, either with stour dreningy, or 
with dressings of moulded brick, We hare 
quoted authorities, Arad to mtisfy a numerous 
section of the Gothioloving public who will 
admit nothing in the practice of modern Gothic 
architects for which they cannot quote a pro 
codent, partly to show to those who have a 
moro just appreciation of the value of each 

nta, how the old builders, to whom we 
are to atill look as our masters in Gothic art, 
treated the material. Bat our ultimate appeal 
is to the educated eye and mind of the artist. 
The educated eye we nro sure will be antistied | 
with the aspect of brick Gothic, properly treated, 
Take an artist to some of the relics of Gothic 
brick-work, and he is enchanted with the 
delicious deep red, toned down with lichen, and 
with the picturesque texture of the wall. But 
the mind muat be eatisfed too, and here ja the 
real obstacle to the introduction of Gothic brick- 
work. People hare #0 long been accustomed to 
see brick used only for the modern poor, slight 
houses of our town streets, while stone has been 
used for all the public buildlogs of greater pre- 
taveions, that their minds bave come to associate 
brick with poor work. There is in this 
country, comaperetiogty, #0 little of Gothic-work 
in brick, that people havo come to think that 
the two are incongruous. We have endeavoured | 
to show that, among the Roman bailders, 
brick was in high estimation; among the | 
medioval builders of northern Italy, it wes in 
common wee; among the inedioval buildere of 
England it was sufficiently used to show that 
ber did not desplee it, Brick is quite com- 
patible with Gothie-work : brick is not necessarily 
— and tnengre work. The reader mast care- 
fully eruse these two errors from his 
mind before ho is in a condition frirly to form 
& judgment oa the application of brick to modern 
Gothic architecture. Brick is, in fact, artificial 
stone, Nature has, in some places, tarned the 
earths into mamex of stone in her great 
laboratory, by tha processes of pressure and 
heat, and we cut up these masses into etal 
cubes to pile up into the walle of our buildings. 
In brick-making we take the earths themnclves, 
and cut them up first into the sizes wo desire, 
and then convert them to stone by artificial 
pressure and heat; and some of our artificial 
stone will bear comparison for durability and 
beauty with much of nature's stone. The 
builder of Murano did not scorn to take pieces 
of this red artificial atone to form one of his 
colours in the ornamental band of coloured 
marbles with which, os with a sone of jewels, 
he surrounded the east ond of hia baallica. 

We have soon that the medieval builders did 
not coniina themeelves to the Roman type of 
brick, either im dimensions or colour. The 
_—— artistu of Murano used yellow bricks 
of various shapes and sizes; the early Englich 
monks of Coggeshall copied the Homan bricks 
arcuad them; the early Decorated builder of 
Little Wenham Hall usod oa lightish red brick 
eaat into a convenient shape very like the 
inodern shape. Theso instances seem to prove 
that the meclieval artiata practised the principle 
we shall advocate, that any kind of clay may be 
used which will give a durable brick of an 
agreeable colour, Mach of our modern brick 
does not satisfy cither of theae conditions, it is | 
not durable, and it is of n bad colour—“ brick. 
dust” colour is a common artistic epithet and 
does not imply anything complimentary, Both 
there dofects are owing mther to the proceas of 
the manufacture than to the quality of the clay. 
This is not the place for entering upon the 
technicalities of brick-making, but we may briefly 
report that from the eoquiries which we have 
malo into the subject we feel convinced that 
the majority of our brick-folda might turn out 





* Quantitive od stones, with transition Normaa and 
Nrit pescetent early Englisa: mouldings, are lying about 
ties 1m 
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a good durable brick, quits suitable for the pur- 

for which we require them, at a price very 

ittle greater than that of the bricks which they 
now o. 

It does not appear to be indispensable to alter 
tho shape of the brick from that in common 
Use; £3 2 matter of artistic effect they would 
perhaps be better « little longor and wider, and 
thinner in proportion; and this alteration in 
form would have the etill more important 
advantage of being associated in the spectators 
talnd rather with the venernble brick-work of 
the ancients, than with the bad modern work 
which has bronght brick into disrepute, 

We should be very mach disposed in building 
a wall entirely of brick to usa larger bricks or 
tiles, made of #tronger (tile) clay, and more of | 
the Romnn whape, for coigne or dressings. Tho | 
objection to them would bo that they warp ' 
a good deal ia the kiln, but this defect might 
be made of no consequence by the use of a 
thicker bed of mortar. } 

The great objection ta the use of moulded 
bricks is that they warp eo much in the kiln 
that when put together they do not form a true 
edge, and the labour of dressing them down to 
® truo line makes them too costly. For our 
own part we nre disposed to think that this | 
deaire for perfect accuracy of workmanship is | 
carried to 4 pernicious extent at prosent. After 
a mason has chiselled a piece of moulding to 
the required form, he spends another half-day in 
removing the marks of his tool and reducing it 
to a perfectly smooth and true surface. Wo 
believe that all this additional labour is at the 
very loast thrown away; inasmuch as it does 
not in the least improve either the durability or 
the appearance’of the building. We are disposed 
to think that it is worse than thrown away; for 
that it tends to give mechanical tameness to the 
building. We oro very much mistaken if the 
tool marks are not an addition to the beanty of 
the work, first from the direct effect of their play 
of light and shade upon the eye, and indirectly 
from their conveying to the mind the idea of 
the human labour which bas wrought the stone, 
—they aro the autograph authentication that it 
is not machine work, but that human wit and 
human labour have been bestowed upon every 
viatble portion of the surfuce. Half the stone 
tmason's time then, and a very considerable 
portion of the cost of his work, are spent in 
diminishing tho offuct of the building by over | 
elaboration, 

This is hardly a digression, sinse we are | 
discussing the modes of reducing the cost of | 
producing good buildings Anil it is explana- 
a of the suggestion which we are about to | 
make on the use of moulded bricks, We do not | 
think that thelr irregular contraction in drying 
is an Objection to their use, or that it iv neees 
sary to incur the expense of dressing them te a | 
true edge ; the cause of tho trifling irrogularity 
would be nt once evident and satislactory te the 
mind; and we are disposed to believe that the 
i larity would, therefore, not in practice bo | 
diepleasing te the ere. The mind has a mar- 
vellous power of carrying out a suggestion giren | 
through the eye; the pictorial artiat constantly | 
makes,‘very Inege demands upon this faculty,~~ 
domands proportioued in kind and ina degree 
to the maternal in which he works; the archi- 
tectural artist may venture to trust to it in 
a far greater degree than he does at present. 
Old medioval work is singularly irregular ; the 
moasaraments are, a8 & general rule, observed | 
approxitnately, instead of with the serupulons | 
accuracy of tmedern work; and the details ex- 
hibit a bappy carelessness of execution, instead | 
ofthe sand-paper Boish of the modern workinan, 
An old building is to amoders one what a good 
amd careful architectural sketch is to a builder's 
measured elevation ; nnd we strongly suspect 
that the more artistic effect of an old church 
orer a modern copy of it, does not depend only 
upon the  segemeaed touches of the hand of 
time, but alao upon the original artistic freedom 
of the builder's band. 

We are compelled, though somewhat abruptly, 
to break off this subject, oue of no small interest; | 











at some future time we may be able to resume | progress from the drawings of Pa 


Mr, Cutts's communications, 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


FIRST LOVE. 
Fos J. Jenkiae, Palater. S. Sengeter, Kegracer, 
Sine of the Picture, TA.3 bm. by 1.7 i. 

Amoxa the Art-treaguree collected by the Queen 
and her Royal Consort are a fow charming 
= of our school of water-colour painting— 
one that not only takes precedence far before all 
othera, but it has now reached auch s point of 
excellence as to sustain a inost favourable com- 
parison with cet ens in those qualities for 
which the latter generally been considered 
pre-eminent, namely, depth of tone, richness of 
colour, and durability ; while in tranaparency 
and in delicacy of tint, it ia, without question, 
superior to the oll medium. It is alunost within 
our own recollection, when pictures in water- 
colour were little more than sketches slightly 
washed over with thin colours, the shadows put 
in with — ink or — tint; in fact, they 

resented the — of an agua-tinta engrar- 
S Paul Sandby, Girtin, and more especially 
Turner, were the firat to raise the art from thie 
low state, and they showed how possible it was 
to produce the most beautiful representations 
of nature from a few elinple materials contained 
in a box of colours. 

Ie will be preeumed, from these brief remarks, 
that the picture of “First Love,” by Mr, Jenkins, 
is of this class; and a most admirable drawing 
it is, in composition, treatment, and colour, Tho 
subject scarcely requires interpretation. 

The youth haa laid down bis instrument, the 
notes which he has probably accompanied with 
i song of sweet and passionate w and he is 
now guzing upward to see how they have been 
roceived by bis fair liatener. She has heard and 
felt them aa one hears and feela “ melodious 
eloquence,” when the heart is in harmouy with 
the theme ; and the answer will come progently 
—in soft but fervent whieperi when those 
graceful fingers bave plucked, unwittingly, every 
petal from the delicate roee bud they held. 

The pieture, from ite peculiar treatment, ia 
Hot an easy one to engrave effectively ; the light 
falls full om the stone terrace-wall, and on the 
white dress of the lady: henoe the dittoulty of 
detaching the one from the other when transfer- 
ring colour into black and white; the sky, though 
blue, is also light, and has increased the perplex- 
ities of the engraver; Mr. Sangster, haa, however, 
managed to overcome them very ekiifully. 

Mr, Jonking waa formerly a metber of the 
Now Society of Painters in Water-Colours, but 
seceded from it in 1847, and is now a member, 
and the seeretary, of the Old Society. The clasa 
of subject to which he bas principally devoted 
his powers is derived from ondlioury incidents 
and situations that appeal directly to the 
common eytnpathies of our nature, and in almost 
all instances he has the mre merit of being at 
ence his own historian and illustrator. The 
soenes of the majority of hie graceful conceptions 
arg laid in France, especially on the coast and in 
the weatern districts, where the coutume of the 
inhabitants has more of picturesque quality than 
any on our side of the Channel. Near the quasi 
English town of Boulogne {a the small fishing 
villago of Portal, which, until be visited it, was 
40 little known, that Mr. Jenkins may almost bo 
considered aa ita discoverer. The expressive 
sunburnt countesances and the bright-coloured 
dresses of the people of this busy place, are now 
familiar to the visitora of the London Art-exbibi- 
tions, not only from the many clever groupe and 





| single figures in which this painter has repre- 


sented them, but alsa from the works of bis many 
imitators, Agnin, during his prolonged excur- 
sions into the romoter and little-frequented parts 
of Brittany, Mr. Jenkins has had opportunitics 
of familiarizing himeelf with the mannors and 
habits of the peaple, which has thua enabled 
him to produce a number of benutifel charac- 
teristic sketches, the resulta of studies made 
during these wanderings. He bas been for somo 
time past, nod still is, occupied in collecting 
matersale, with a view to publiention, for a 
“ History of Water-colour Painting,” tracing ita 


Sandby, and 
others, down to the present period. 
This picture & in the collection at Osborne, 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
EXHIBITION, 1&i5. 





Or the summer group of exhibitions this is 
always the first to open its doors. The 
private view took place on Saturday, the 
8th of March, and the were admitted 
on the following Monday, The number of 
works exhibited is ive hundred and twenty- 
seven, including some sculptural productions 
Felix Miller, the Gret, we think, of this 
class of art that have been exhibited within 
these walla We observe, that the In- 
stitution gaina strength im the accession 
of names new to the catalogue, and, what is 
most gratifying, ia the marked improvement 
of those artiats who from the infuncy of the 
establishment have coutribated to ita exhi- 
bitions. Of many of theea we have, from 
year to year, marked the ress—somie- 
times leaning to the trick of Art; at others, 
brightened by the freshness of Nature; but 
alwaya energetic, because they were certain 
of having their worka exhibited. A few 
_ ago they were in obscurity, but they 
ave now ® mime and a ition, both of 
which are well merited, but which they 
never could have attained through the 
ordinary channels of exhibition. As in 
every other similar collection, there isa large 
sprinkling of mediocrity; but there are, 
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of chattels, ‘The Fresh-water Fishes of 
England,’ No, 7, Hewny L, Rowrs, is a large 
composition, in which the moat ample justice 
is done to the subject, from the salmon of 
thirty pounds down to the infinitesimal 
tittlebat—the jack, the perch, the barbel, 
and especially the tench, in his mailed coat 
of golden scales, all are painted with inimit- 
@ freshness, In ‘A Thunderatorm,' by 
E. Wittataws, Senior, the sky in a stady of 
great merit; oud No. 42, by the same, a 
* Scene on the Const—~TIale of Wight,’ with ita 
two effects of moonlight and of a fire under 
the cliff is really w production of extra- | 
ordinary vigour. No. 20, ‘The Conat 
Side,” Atrre» Mowraovg, is a view of that 
kind to which this painter givea much 
interest. He exhibita also No. 253, ‘Amiens,’ | 





and No, 285, ‘ Harileur,’ with some others, 
No, 23,‘ The Gipay Family,’ Harny Hatt, 
with guod execution realises in many points | 
the subject, but the seene is, = too 
open, and the vagabond pater familias has 
rather the air of a suburban dog-stealer 
than a cipsy wanderer. ‘A Snow Scene,’ 
No. 24, by W. Panror, is original and 
werful; amd No. 29, ‘Kate Kearney,’ 
m1u14M Crass, a study of a single figure, 
is brilliant in colour and effective in treat- 
ment. ‘A Break in the Clouds,’ No. 33, | 
Aerace Giveert, appears to be a view on 
the Thames somewhere below bridge. The 


withal, other pictures that would do honour | principal object is a hay-barge, the breadth 


to any exhibition, We confess that we had 
atrong doubts of a succcasful result from the 
proposed sale of space—the grand condition 
in the parva charts of this Institution. But 
with n mixture of evil the good has been 
mount; it has sustained, and matured 
inte excellence, artiata who might otherwise 
have been doomed to strive daily for daily 
bread, and only dream of reputation. Here, 
as ¢leewhere, we see indifferent pictures 
hung upon the line; but, year by year, they 
have diminished in number, while, elaewhere, 
the line is crowded with the same names 
without diminution in number, but not 
without diminution of quality in the works 
to which they attach. The force of the 
exhibition lies, aa usual, in landacape. It 
were to be wished that the manner and 
subject of some of these were not so entirely 
identical with those heretofore exhibited. 
The improvement in figure-picturea is more 
obvious than in the other works, aud some 
of the subordinate subjects are strikingly 
original, and equal to the best pro- 
ductions of any school, Nos. 3 and 5 are 
pendants, by James E. Lavpgs, and entitled 
Jeanie ‘and ‘Ete Deans ;’ also No. 375, 
‘Sir Tristram teaching Ja bello Isonde to 
play the Harp,’ which evince a change in 
the manner and feeling of this artist, the 
more remarkable that it ls so sudden, We 
cannot help sensibly and instantly feeling 
two things intheze pietures—these are the fal- 
lacies of effect and of flesh colour; the forms 
are those of life, while the colour is that of 
death. Much ia expected from the execation 
called “ clever,” but thia always suggests a 
surface of paint, and the conviction grates 
upon the acuse. Yet much honour to him 
who breaks new groaud, 
wished to bave seen the costume rather 
early British than merely conventional. 
King Arthur would agree with ua that 
these hosen were not of his time. No. 4, 
entitled * Interior at Kerlandi, near St. Pol 
de Leon, Brittany,” by AnFReo Provrs, is 
one of those amall interiors, of which the 
painter exhibits also others—ail remarkable 
for masterly painting, and equal, without 
liardnees, to the ultimate finesse of the Dutch 
painters, It ia ouly to be regretted that 
they are sometimes too hot, and the figures 
are too often mixed ap with an infinitude 





| painter is No, 472, ‘Tranquillity,’ a pro- 
: felt. 


| Fresh Breeze,” the opposition effected by 


of the canvas being oocupied principally by 
water, which is painted with great sucvess, 
as showing a limited expanse under the 
effect of wind, and, at the samo time, re- 
peating the light in the sky ; yet, successful 
as thia is, the force and argument of the 
work isin the sky. Another work by this 


duction in which tho sentiment is charmingly 
R.S. Lacpen, RSA, exhibits from 
“The Fair Maid of Perth,” No. 45, ‘The 
Gow Chrom and Lonise,’ a picture of ster- 
ling worth, which enables the spectator to 
look beyond the canvas into the mind of the 
painter, The simplicity of the work is ita 
art: it ix brilliant without the slightest 
approach to a vulgar plenitude of colour, 
aud the linea and substances of the compo-~ 
sition are beautifully syatematiaed. The 
Gow ia hurrying along, supporting Louise, 
and if there be anything to be desired it is, 
that the group were lesa stooping, and that 
Louise were leas matronly. No, 331, 
“Imogen,” is by the same painter; she is 
entering the cave, but the work is rather a 
atudy of rocks than a figure picture. It iaa 
passage of much natural grandeur, and the 
two other landscapes by the same hand are 
eloquent in natural truth No dH, ‘A 
Coast Scene,’ Coarres Dees, presents a 
group of three figures, well drawn, firmly 
minted, nnd coloured with much sweetness, 
n the picture by H. Dawsos, No, 62,‘ A 





the Lout agninst the break in the sky ia o 


| commonplace incident, but itis here managed | 


with more than usual skill, There is truth 
in the heave of the water, byt there is not 


(on ite expanse a apot whereon the eye can 


We could have | 


| expression—it is, indeed, a wor 


real, the whole sarface being a fret-work of 
wind cresta, which ia true aa to the wind. 
ward, but not aa to the leeward side of the 
wave. The sky is a charming eaany, but 
this is a part of his work in which this 
artist is especially eminent. The water 
tella of the ‘fresh breeze,” but the boat ia 
ailent thereanent—verily, craft painting is a 
craft of itself. ‘Mra, W. G. Taunton,’ No. 
69, isa portrait by Bent Sura; the features 
are brilliant in colour, and agreeable in 

4 excelling 


/in every way all the antecedent efforte of 


the paiuter in the same department of art. 


‘rapidly executed, 








The subject pictures, No. 275,‘ A Reat 
the Way,’ No, 289, ‘In Maiden modi- 
tation faney free,’ &c,, ara alao by this | 
artist. No, 72,*The Salmon Trap,’ Tnomas — |} 
&. Sorer, is a close scene, showing a river | 
flowing over a rocky bed ; it is larger and i 
more earnest in manner than any recent 
work exhibited under this name, R. RK. 
Mclay, A.RS.A., exhibits a large picture of 
historical interest, entitled ‘The Battle of 
Stoue Ferry.’ The subject ie a memorable 
in the history of the 7let High- | 
anders, a were the sufferers in this 
fearful tragedy. In 1779, a party of this 
regiment waa detached rout a redoust 
at Stone Ferry, in South Carolina, to 
recounoitre, with instructions to retire 
before the enemy. But, instead of re- 
tiring, they attacked a force of two thou- | 
aand men, by whom they were hemmed 
in; and of the fifty-six men and five 
officers, only seven of the men remained on 
their lege at the termination of the combat. 
We seo, accordingly, at a certain period of 
the battle, a few of theese brave men sus- 
taining over the bodies of their comradea 
the attack of s grim host bent upon their 
destruction to 2 man. Initsincidentand  . 
characters, the composition is most inge- | 
nious and happy ; and im energetic and 
approprinte action and intense expression, 
it cannot be too highly evlogised; and it 
must be allowed that in surface, colour, 
execution, and in the veracity of the minor 
components of the work, itis far beyond any- 
thing that the artist has heretofore produced. 
No, &2—A Salmon Trap on the Llugwy* 
—inn passage of Welsh river acenery, by | 
PF. W. Huemm. As a subject it is effective, 
and brought together ou the canvas with the 
finest feeling. Every touch in the rocks is | 
descriptive of something we can understand, 
aud the trees are drawn with a grace and 
painted with a lightness which pee that || 
they ahall yield to the gentlest breeze. The 
aime artist exhibita aleo No. 316,°A Walk 
by the Conway "—a picture containing \ aa 
sagea of nature strikingly beautiful, In a 
picture (No. 86) by W. C. Tnomas, entitled 
‘A Russian Dealer of the Gostvinordor,’ 
the far round the man’s neck is a most. 
seductive reality; and No, 89,‘ Viola, a | 
amall etudy of a single figure, by Franx 
Wrevrp, ia an inatance of most patient | 
execution. No. 104, ‘Kilehurn Castle, | 
Loch Awo’—James Daxuy, is a sweet, 
mellow, and tranquil interpretation of a 
j 








sunset amid the northern lakes and hilla 
Jolour and atmosphere are the charm of 
the picture, which is constituted of but a 
few broad masses, which were nothing 
without the story and sentiment of coloar 
which predominates in breadths, undia- 
turbed and unbroken by any important 
detail, In painting this phase of nature, 
the artist is original and, in a great degree, 
fortunate, The picture seems to have been 
{ In dealing so largely 
with powerful colour, it is necessary to be | 
impressed with the utmost veneration for 
truth, Near this picture hangs another 
passage of Highland scenery, more matter- 
of-fact in its description, and without pre- 
tenaious to Juxurious colour, It ia en- 
titled, ‘Sport in the Highlands,’ No, 107, 
Witttam Usprnninn fe isa large com- 
position, presenting a group of a pony, two 
sportamen, dogs, and game, very judicionusl 
arranged for effect. The quality princi- 
pully sought to be realised is substance ; 
aud in this the artist has succeeded to 
admiration. The povy, the aportamen, and 
their appointments, are all palpable; but 
the sportsmen never ahot those hares 








with that culverin, or three-pounder wall 
Jiiece, that lies acroga the aaddle-how. It is 
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uudoabtedly a powerful work, but if we look 
at the extremities and heads, it ia too free in 
execution. No. 1)4, ‘Showery Weather at 
Lynmouth, North Devon, EC, Winttams 
—affords a view of « section of the scenery 
of a very picturesque coast, The composi- 
tion is full of incident and judiciously- 
distributed material, and the proposed 
effect ia very successfully rendered. Another 
effect painted by the same artist is not lesa 
true. Tis No. 262, ‘A Windy Day on the 
Thames.” No, 123, ‘ Woodcuttera in Aln- 
wick Park, James Peer—proposes an un- 
mitiguted breadth of daylight and sunshine. 
As we do not seo the castle, the view, we 
“ume, looks towarda Belford or Wooler. 
he foreground is intersected by the little 
river Alne, on the banks of which lies the 
felled timber, We have seen more success- 
ful pictures exhibited under this name. 
The next number ia ‘The Rendezvous,’ J. 
D. Wrsortzip—a study of a single figure of 
the time of “Old Noll” and the Roundheads, 
simply and firmly painted, No, 124, ‘ The 
Present” Feupertce Uspenut.s.—tells how 
a present of game was sent to the lady of 
a certain Manor House, whe reads at the 
door the letter by which the present was 
accompanied. In feoling and manner this 
icture resembles ‘Sport in the Highlands,’ 
bat it ia more careful, Another work by 
the author of ‘The Present’ ia No. 137, 
‘Charity,’ powerful in effect, decided in 
touch, but careful, withal, in drawing. 
Aud next to this hanga a acene ‘In the 
Highlands of Perthshire, ALrren W. Wit- 
tiaMs—n large picture. A disposition of 
masses Very skilfully dealt with in their 
oppositions and associations. The fore- 
ground is s section of rough and broken 
moor land, backed by majestic mountains 
robed in mist. It is a subject of much 
grandeur, aud the epectator is penetrated 
with the peaceful sentiment with which it 
is endued. The screens in the first room 
contain some minor works of merit, and we 
regret that we can do no more than give 
the titles of a few of them. Mrs. Due- 
Fizio’s ‘ Flowers,” geraniuma, rosea, and all 
the brightest of these children of the sun, 
are charmingly gee No. 174, ‘Summer 
Time, Sanat F. Hewert, is an attractive 
picture. Nos, 187 and 197, both fruit pic- 
tures, by Mex. V. BantnoLtowew, are full 
of the freshness of nature, ‘There are also 
worthy of note No, 208, ‘Ben Nevis,’ H,. 
Cook; 224, ‘A February Morning,’ T. 
(, Dimptx ; 223," Mill om the Trent, Staf- 
fordshire,’ J. A. Hawmmneiey ; 237, § Goi 
for Peat,’ W. 8. P. Hexpensox ; 244, ‘ Roa- 
lin Chapel,’ J. D. Swansrece. Among the 
first numbers in the second room, occurs 
‘The Lady,’ painted by Muss Howitt, from 
Shelley's ‘Senaitive Plant.’ 
A ely, he wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was aphorno by « lovely mind, 


Tended the gardens from morn till cren, 
All the swoet seanone of sursmer-tide,” &c. 





The story is given in two parta: tho lady is | 
chev | in life and al geet in the. 
iving picture, she ia in the garden and 
bears on her bead a basket of flowers; and 
in death we find her on the greensward, 
while all around istinctured with woe, The 
ictures are small ovals framed, surrounded 
y a field of dead gold, on which are 
painted most elaborate compositions of 
Sowers wherein, in floral eloquence, la again 
recited the story of ‘the lady" and her 
fate. It is » production most minute in 
execution and of exalted poetic feeling. | 
No. 268, ‘Spring Flowers,” ALEXASDEK , 
Frasnut, is a half-length etudy of a girl, dis- | 
tloguished by much graceand sweetness. No. | 
345, ‘A Stady of a Head, by the anme artist, 
is distinguished by colour striking|y brilliant, 


jand long grasa; the cows in thia artist's 
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No. 281.‘ Miss Josephine,’ J, G. Minpieroy, | 
ia the portrait of a little girl, worked cut | 
with much delicacy, and No, 320, by the 
same painter, is also a portrait—thal of a 
lady ; both of these worka evidence great 
knowledge and akill in this department of 
art, No, 244,'Sundown, Eowann Harrre, 
la a emall twilight picture of broad aod 
effective mosses, invested with an interest 
highly tic; but we wish he had not 
placed his presiding Hesperus precisely in 
the middle of the picture; thia artist ex- 
hibits also four other small worke— Morn- 
ing,” ‘Noon,’ ‘Evening,’ ‘Night whereof 
the last ia the best—it ia a strain of Border 
miinatrelay telling of | ore beacons and night 
forays, In hia daylight pictures, though 
they peosseea much merit, he seems to have 
lost much of the breadth and firmness 
which hia works of last year showed, 
Sipser It Peecr exhibits a passage of | 
qnasi-close river scenery, entitled ‘ Near 
Goring on the Thames,’ No, 203; the nearer 
sections of the composition are earnest, 
natural, and judiciously diversified: there 
are also, by the same hand No 351, } 
* Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe,’ and No. 401, , 
‘Autumn in the Highlands,” both moet , 
elaborately painted, and containing passages | 
of infinite eweetuess and truth. No. 310, 
‘Rue de la Porte, Dinan, Brittany,” L. J. 
Woop; this and the two consecutive num- 
bers by the same artist, are carefully treated, ; 
after picturesque portions of some of those | 
ancient towns in Normandy and Brittany ; 
the materials are selected with good taste, 





and the surfaces and their low-toned - 
glazings are really worked with very great 
nicety. No, 328,‘ Rotterdam,’ James Hor 


LAND, presenta a small section of the quay, 

with craft, houses, trees, and a portion of 
the enthedral ; bat in No, 367 he returns to 

‘Venice,’ to him a theatre of many triumphs, 

of which thia pleture is not the least bril- | 
liant, a powerful combination having been 
effected by the black gondola, the shining 
cupola, and the various middle gradations 
with their masterly system of warin and 
cold colours ; a third subject, alao Venetian, 
ia a production of au ing sweetness of 
colour. No, 338, ‘Behind the Tupestry,’ 
Daste. Paswors, is a medieval interior, 
in which appeara a young lady seated, and 
reading a letter, and near her, peering 
forth from the tapestry, ia seen the shaven 
head of, perhaps, her confessor, aleo read- 
ing the missive—the work wants point 
and concentration. No, 374, ‘The For- 
tune ‘Teller,’ by the same painter, ia a 
better picture. In No, 326, ‘Driving the 
Cows home,’ A. J. Stank, the animals are 
very well drawn, No, 342,‘ Forest Scene, 

Rivington Park,’ W.5, Ros, is a piece 

of close woodland scenery, with a pool 

fringed by sedges and long gras. ‘The trees 

are represented with firmness and truth, 

but they are surpassed by the rough bottom | 


ae are as bad as those of Claude. ‘The 
‘intager,’ No: 346, Groner Wxtts—a small 
half-lenyth of a girt with a basket of grapes 
on ber head, is a graceful and well-drawn 
study, but she has too much English fresh- 
nest for a“ vinlager.” No, 348,‘ A Father's 
Welcure, Brittany,’ J. W. De Frevey, re- 
presenta the return and welcome of n Breton 
peasant to his home; it is full of harmo- 
niots colour, aa is alxo No, 360, ‘Interior,’ 
by the same painter, No, 352,‘ The Rose, 
Shamrock, and Thistle,’ H. L. Rovere, might 
be taken for something patriotic, or at 
least wational in floral significance ; but 
nothing of the kind,—it is a triad of trouta, 
fancifully served up with a vegetable gar- 
uiture according to the title The fish are 
admirably painted, and the national distine- 








tions we presume are aervel, “The 
Close of a Sammer Day,’ G. A, Wiiisames, 
No. 370, is a passage of river acenery pre- 
sented under an evening effect; the trecs 
on the opposite side of the stream closing the 
view, alrongly oppose the light and warm 
aky, and east a deop shade on the water: 
it is = but effective, and full of senti- 
ment. No, 382, ‘A Foot Bridge,’ F. W. 
Hviwz, is a composition of very simple 
materials, of which the principal feature is 
atree in its carly summer foliage —an suffi- 
ciently difficult study, but here disposed of 
most satinfactorily ; the fresh greena of this 
picture will become more harmonised by age, 
‘A Quiet Homestead in Surrey,iNo. 3&4, H. B, 
Wius, is very like an assiduous study from 
a veritable locality; a more picturesque 
subject is No, 409, ‘Eveni ighta and 
Shades on the Conway;' the play and 
alternation of light and dark is jndi- 
ciously managed, and the solidity of the 
Painting givea much reality to the abjec- 
tive: the animals in both pictures are 
well drawn, and by their varied colour 
materially agaist the composition. No. 300, 
‘Shade, J. Staton, shows some deer resting 
in the shade of some large trees; the de- 
seription is fall of trath,—the sunlight, as it 
illumines the foliage, ia successfully ren- 
dered. ‘The next number, with the title 


|The Haunt of the Fallow Deer, J, 8, 


Raven, is a sylvan subject, principally eom- 
posod of New Forest trees, which are din 
character and carefully drawn, but the 
colour of the lighter massea of the leafa 
ts certainly too crude. The ground has the 
probable incidents of Nature, and that as a 
converse is too uniformly warm. There 
ia undoubtedly great power im the work, 
which in ita chiaroscuro is better than its 
eolonr, No, 398, ‘Reading = Chapter,” C. 
Dexa, is group of cottagers in their rustic 
abode; it is more felicitoua in treatment 
than a sea-side group already noticed b 
the same painter, No, 396,‘ Zton, a Skete 
from Nature,’ W. Pakrorrt, ia the favourite 
view from a little above the bridge; it ia 
firmly painted, and has an aspect of reality 
which well supporta the description in the 
title, No 408, ‘Feeding Rabbits, E.G, 
Coesett, ia a production of much simplicity 
and sweetnem, The figures are those of 
cottage children, whose heads are admirably 
drawn, brilliantly coloured, and exeeuted 
with the utmost fess of which oil colour ia 
capable—and the eame curions and careful 
reatiaation is carried into every object of the 
composition. No. 410,‘ Norman Archway, 
Katcham Priory, Yorkshire,’ J. D. Swan- 
BRECK—a small picture, the subject of which 
is brought forward much in the manner of 
an architectural study; it ia worked out 
with a finish equal to photography, It 
seems an established custom in all exhibi- 
tions opened while a fire is yet necessary, to 
hang round the fireplace works of a certain 
merit ; we find accordingly here, and they 
are worthy of their place—No. 435,‘ Interior 
of the old Ch&tean of Kermanrus, Aurrep 
Provis, No, 433,* The Matin Prayer, Frasx 
Wrsvrp, No. 436, ‘Evening, Jons &. 
Raves, No. 447,‘ Sheep-washing, J. Srank 
ia full of that natural identity which we find 
in all the worke of this painter; few have 
ever surpassed his unaffected versions of 
park or sylvan anbjects, No, 456, ‘Scene in 
Surrey, near Chertsey, looking towards St. 
George's Hill,” A. P. Rotrr ; a most attrac- 
tive subject, which carries the cye to remote 
distance over an expanse of Inxuriant coun- 
try diversified like a garden in ita summer 
frealmesa, No. 461, ‘Ophelia.’ Faaxsk Wi- 
Liams, i a small study showing Ophelia 
after the loss of her renson ; the expresion 
has been succesfully studied, and the figure 
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alt er aconception of much merit. No. 
463, ‘In Arundel Park,’ P. W. Exes, is a) 
large picture affording a view of Arundel 
Castle and Park ; this work is in colour, 
and perhapa in execution, the best wo have 
seen by the artiat. No. 464 is » fruit com- 

ition by Wi1am Dorrreco, and entitled 

Autumn '"— 

With frosts and peony ag art born." 
Could Amalthmn see the use this artist has 
made of certain of the luscious outpourings 
of her horn, she would be as much = 
as ourselves—the ‘set 5g, rage ig luma, 
are temptingly t, but, after all, the 
pe apes the wonder of the picture. No. 
468, ‘William Tell's Son-— Switzerland, 
1307,’ W. 8. Barron ; the poor little fellow 
stands against the tree with the apple on 
hia head, and from the fixed expression of 
the features we may believe that his father 
oc by taking hawt Dag — is — 
where most ecru wrought; perha 
the head of the boy ia the leant socccntal 
part of the composition, No, 472, ‘Tran- 
quillity,’ A. Grivert, is a piece of river-side 
scenery, with the light of the sctting sun 
gilding the tops of the trees; the water lies 
in deep shade, and the whole is invested 
with a foeling which fittingly supports the 
title. On the screen in this room we may 
note No, 481,‘ An Outhouse,” J. H. Dewr, 
No, 486, ‘Simon the Cellerar,’ and No, 499, | 
* Pistol,"—the latter a work of great merit, 
—No, 506, ‘ Zuleika,” Bent Surrn ; No, 510, 
‘A Cruise among the Water-liliea.” FL M, 
Mitxen ; No, 516,‘ An Embowered Path,’ N, 
O. Lupron; No, 522,‘In the Fields near 
Hampstead—Painted from Nature,’ Louis 
Water. The four sculptural works to 
which we have already alluded, as by F. M. 
Minien, are severally entitled, ‘Titania 
Asleep,’ ‘The Miseries of War,’ ‘ The Spirit 
of Calm,’ and the ‘Spring Plower-seller,— 
they are bas-reliefs, all mere elegant in con- 
ception. Having looked closely into every 
work of merit, we remain of the opinion that 
the habitual contributora to this exhibition, 
that is, the younger artista, are obviously 
advancing, and we very much doubt whether 
& similar reault would have been arrived at 
by them, without such facilities for exhibit- 

their works which are afforded them by | 
this institution, 





——»——_— 


THE GLASGOW ART-UNION, 
Tae exhibition of the prize pictures of the 
Glasgow Art-Union haa been held at 121, Pull 
Mail, The number of works was one hundred 
and twenty-eight, but the number of prises ix 
greater than this, because there are yettwelre in 
the exhibition of the Edin th Academy, and 
two on the walls of the Britikh Institution, Wo 
have already expressed ourselves fully on the 
supenor character of the Glasgow exhibition, 
but it comes this your before aa with a new 
feature, significant of an extended power, which 
wo did not know that it possensed—that of 
purchasing the works of foreign artists, The 
committee in thelr character of Arbited eleganti- 
arin, exercise 4 discretion which we think is not 
entirely productive of good. All the benefit that 
Art-Unions have conforred upon art is not with- 
out its alloy, aa they have called into the arena 
a host of meritless adventurers. It was with 
a view to discourage these at Jeast within its own 
immediate circle, that the Art-Union of Glasgow 
invested its committee with the power of select- 
ing prizes. Had there boen ter justice in 
the exhibition of pictures, we believe there had 
been less reason for precaution on this ecora It 
cannot bo doubted that the taste for Art bas 
increased, and that the distribution of works of 
Art by Art-Unions has assisted ite growth; but 
ulthough the exhibition of the Glasgow Art- 
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\ fow observations to offer, 
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Union be flattering to the self-respect of the 
committee, we doubt if the power by which the 
selections are made be quite satisfactory to the 
bulk of the prise-bolders, We know the 
difficulty, with all the London exhibitions open, 
that prise-holders have in satisfying their tastes ; 
it fortiori, therefore, how much less is a oom- 
mittee of selection likely to ploasea holder 
who professes a taste for » When all the 
best poetic canvas ixalready sold, or a lover of 
what the dilettenti call “ conversation pieces,” 
in a dearth of figure pictures, The highest 
rize, equivalent to 400, ig * Watching the 
bat,” Jawes Saxt., The second in ' Reason 
and Faith’ 3502, Joun Faep, 1.8.A,, still in the 
Edinbargh exhibition, The prize of S004 is by 
H. MeCunrocu, RSA. ; it is entitled ¢ View of 
Dalmeny Park,’ and is aleo yet in the Edin- 
a ixhibition, The next, of the value of 
2001, is entitled ‘ Winter,’ and ix the work of 
EC. Korxork. Of the valuo of 120/ there are 
two, one by E, T. Crawronn, R.S.A., still in the 
Edinbargh age and ‘Durham,’ by D. 0. 
Hitt, RSA, Equivalent to 105f, there ia a 
‘Landscape,’ by Nizmays ; and to 100. a view on 
the Thames, entitled ‘Quietude,’ and nlso to 
1002. a” View in Venice,’ by E. W. Cooxe, A.RA., 
and ‘The Way across the Riearens bright mid- 
day—H. J. Bopprvoron; and there are also 
of the value of 100! each, ‘A Peep behind 
the Curtain, by R. Mo Iwwes, and ‘ Evening— 
reapers returning home," by THowas Faxp; bat 
these works aro still in the bands of the artinte. 
On the subject of the foreign —— we havea 
hey are n winter 
landscape, by Korkork—a Isndseape storm, 
subject by Sittamen, a coast subject Le 
Porrrevin, ‘Flemish soldier and child,” Sen- 
nvar, The Oriental Siesta, Devepevx, and ‘a 
sketch subject from the Thirty years war,’ by 
Kwince. If there was anything in these works 
which could be signalised as exemplary to 
British painters, we should applaud these pur- 
chases; but when we find them inferior in every 
thing to the productiona with which they are 
hung, it is difficult to understand upon what 
grounds such purchases can be justified, The 
picture of Kozkork is, we think, the least 
desirable of hia works we have ever seen, It 
is a winter subject, with the snow on the ground. 
Of substance and spirit ft ia entirely deficient, 
baving been worked into an enamel surface and 
softened down to woolliness in many of the parte 
where spiritand texture are wanting. The picture 
by SHiRMER represents a storm in which the 
trees are yielding to the blast—this is foreibly | 
expressed, but aa a Jandseape it is surpassed by | 
twenty in the room of less pretension. Le | 
Porrrevrs’s picture is by no means a favourable | 
exunple, we have never soon a production of the 
artist less careful, and as for the remaining works 
they ure mere sketches. If the Committee of the 
Glasgow Art-Union profesa, in a degree beyond 
other Committees, the direction of public taste, 
they expose thomeclves to animadvenion im dis- | 
charging theirself-inmposed duties otherwise than 
judiciously, There are many rising, struggling 
artista of our own school whose worka here 
after must be of value. It is @ part of the 
duty of a Conmmittee like that of the Art 
Union of Glagow to know these men But 
we have » few words to my of tome of the 
prizes—the picture by Sarr is unfinished—the 
fesh colour t# not so sncceasful a8 eval, and we | 
hope he will change somo parte of the compo. | 
sition, There are of course many pictures wo 
have seen before, of these we have not space to 
speak ; a group entitled ‘Hope,’ we presume—by 
K. Herpa an, we bave not before mot with—there 
is also n work by the sme painter, ‘ Beyond 
the Shadow,’ one of the toost charming con ] 
tions ever put upon canras—‘() in the Corner,’ | 
by Leseowe, is a picture of much sweetness— | 
‘Kernen Pensants on the Coast of Fecamp,’ by | 
J.D, Harormo, is a production of great ex- 
collence; and of remarkable pictures there aro 
‘Loch Goil'—R. Tonak, ‘the Priest's Leap '— 
Srious— Landscape,’ Niewaxx—and others by 
Woo.norn, Deane, Hxxeutaw, Mooronp, Dux- 
can, &c. &c, which contribute much to the 
interest of the exhibition. 
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MONUMENT TO 
PETER NICHOLSON. 


Mr certain knowledge of your readiness to Haten 
to the claims of men who, by their works, hare 
olevated Art or Science, induces me without 
hesitation to address you on the subject of a 


her 


g 





monument, which is to be erected at Carlile, to 
the memory of the late Peter Nicholson, the 
author of “The Architectural Dic! ,” and 
numerous other scientific works of well-known 
reputation. His works have Jong had the 
character of raising the working man to the rank 
of a thinking being, and will be of inestimable 
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service to them and their successors in all time 
coming ‘ and it is no amall satisfaction to record 
the fact, that a considerable amount of the fand 
already raised towards this monument is from 
working men. 

It is monstrous to know that refusal from 
government met an application for a small pen- 
sion, to ease the old age of a man who did so 
much for the British ao bgt tor 
responding advantage to himse! t, 
his wie an imperishable, it would be still 
more monstrous if the ae of his ex- 
tended and useful being were allowed to pasa 
away without some memorial near his mortal 
remains at Carlisle. 

I knew Peter well, and a more kindly-focling 
man, or one more generous in imparting his 
peculiar knowledge, never existed. Aud, though 
my been for his memorial has been unanimously 
chosen by the committee for erection, I feel 
fully entitled to express my feelings towards the 
man, and my admiration of his works. 

Iknow difficulty of producing books on 
architecture. I know, to my own coat, that 
in this country there is neither honour nor 
profit to the man who gives his labours to the 
world. I know that the British government, 
inatead peer) — the — oa aor 

© upon the paper for his then, 
Ther this book is printed, lays an embargo on 
the very paper it has taxed. 

I know that my labonrs on the antiquities of 
Scotland have lost mo 1,400, and thatan unjust 
law conflacated a single book worth fifty pounds 
from mg for the —o Maseurm, — the 
distant Jooming of ultimate penury before my 
vision which made me dstermined to produce no 
more books, and “stick to trade.” le has 
been my reason for changing, and bad Ga an 
whose cause I am advocating given one-tenth of 


man of land, a nominal brewer, or a successful 
dealor in coals, and a baronctecy, at least, awnits 
him, Two remarkable proverbs become iaverted, 
for “ matter triumphs over mind,” and “money 
makes the rE reg of it — a ‘ 

As regards poor Peter Nicholson, there is 
now no sion to be asked for, no title to be 
iven—the grave has closed over a man who 

ed both, and all that is required in addi- 
tion to the amount voluntarily raised his 
admirers, will be amply met by the sum of fifty 
pounds, And any portion of this, however 
emall, forwarded to myself, or to Robort Cowen, 
Eaq.,, C.E., tho treasurer at Carlisle, will be 
faithfully devoted to the object now advocated, 

The monument ia pro to be an obelisk, 
in large blocks of Pridham stone, forty feet in 
height, triangular on the plan, and Seotch in its 
architectural character. Aus, from the thistle 
ornamenting the angles, no one will take the 
man tobe from any other country than Scot- 
land. There will be three panels in the base. 
U the firat of these will be the record, 
“Peter Nicholson, architect, author of ‘The 
Architectural Dictionary,” and other works 
Born at Preston Kirk, July 20,1765. Died at 
Carlisle, June 18, 1844, aged 79 years.” U 
the second panel will be tho votive inscription. 
“The mechanics of Great Britain in gratitude 
to one of their preceptora, and ln adm n of 
his talents, have erected this monument.” The 
third side is monogrammatic of the workman's 
tools. His labours are ended, and they are laid 
by, aa he is, at rest. 

Bat one word more need be esid. There are 
Inverted torches at the angles of the obelisk. 
Heathenly speaking, these denote the end of all 
things, but now they have a different signi- | 
fication—for the torch is not extinguished, the 
immortality has not gone—it is merely suspended 
for tho time, and waiting tho coming of a 
brighter existence. 

Ropert Wrertam Bresinos. 
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4, Bt. Mamr’s Roan, Casonnvar, 
Marek Gth, 1855, 


[We have not the least hesitation in printing 
this communication from Mr. Billings, whose 
labours in furtherance of his art are too well 
known to be disputed. —Ep. A.J.] 
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MR. JOHN HOLLINS, A.B.A. 

This artist, one of the senior Associate Members 
of the Royal Academy, died, after a brief illness, at 
his residence in Iberners Street, on the 7th of the 
last month: he was the son ef a pertrait-painter, 
and born at Birmingham im 1798, His reputation 
is chiefly founded on his portruits, which exhibit 
more freedom and vigour of penciling than 
of grace or delicacy. In his earlier vtioe he 
—— some historical subjects, and illustrated a 
ow 
G 





pauages of Shakspearr, and of the Italian and 


jermann ts and romance writers; the beat of 
these are ** t at her Spinning- Wheel,” from 
* Faust;" a Beene from the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini; a‘ Scene from Gil Blas; “ Andrea del 


Sarto’s First Interview with Lucrezia di Baecio del 
Fedo, afterwards his Wife;"' ** Tasso Reciting his 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’ to the Princess Leonora 


Seene on Deal h,” “ Grouse on 
the Moors of Invernesshire,” ** Dover Hovellers,”* 
“The Fishmarket and Port of Dieppe,” “ Coast 
Guard—Clifs near Dover,” ** Gillies with a young 

Taver, with Portraits,” 


F. BR. Lee, B.A., who 

portion; the subject is 
of portraits of istingulahedtadividuals are intros 
a its of disti edb are intro- 
fused Mr. Hollins was clected Associnte in 1843, 
with Mr. Creawick and Mr, F. Grant, both of whom 
have now arrived at full academic honours, 





ME, COPLEY FIELDING, 

The President of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
Mr. Copley Ficlding, died at his house at Worthing, 
on of Feby at the advanced age of ma 
ek years. He will be much missed from the 
gallery in Pall-Mall, where for so long a period he 
waa afavourite exhibitor, Rarely travelling beyond 
our own shores for subjects, the richly-wooded 
landsapes of Yorkshire, and the wide, flock-covered 
Downs of Sussex, were found to be sufficiently 
attractive for his pencil; frequently, however, he 

ut to aca im search of a storm or a wreck, which 

e treated aa wucoesfully as he did the peaceful 
haunts of the deer and “South-Downs."” No 
artist knew better than Mr. Fielding how to paint 
a mile’s breadth of distant scenery on an inch of 
paper, or how to give light und nir to his pictures; 
and notwithstanding a uniformity of treatment that 
almost became monotonous, the truth and detieac’ 
of his painting ever made his works welcome. To 
the last he almost entirely abjured the use of 
bedy colours—that new-fangled system whieh in a 
degree allies water-colours with oils—and which 
we deprecate as an innovation upon a tice that 


ought to be maintained initsintegrity. Mr. Field- 
ing’s oll-pletures are not equal to drawings ; 
like most other artists who have long uccustomed 


themselves to pointing in water-colours solely, he 
became heavy im his application of the greaser 
materials; bat even in these we could have better 
spared a better mun." 





JAMES DENNISTOUN, EAQ., OF DENNISTOUN. 


The denth of this gentleman in February, at his 
house in George Strect, Edinburgh, ought not to 
unnoticed by us, for the additions be made to the 
literature of our day. We abbreviate from a local 
newspaper the following tribute to his memory ;— 

mi and respected by a large circle, for dis- 
positions the kindest and most amiable, his talents 
wet Mr. Dennistoun in a position of note rather 

han of prominence, as they —— him along a 

few here have taste 
or perhaps qualifications for—namely, that depart- 
ment of literature which haa for ita object the 
eluchdation and history of Art. 

“Mr, Dennistoun was born in Dumbartonshire 
in 1803, and was the representative of one of our 
oldest Scottih families, He was educated at the 


direction, and being of euflictent fortune, 
be at once turned aside from the legal profession, 
and devoted his whole attention to literature, in 


red 
Art, # he tried to a knowlodgo of it by atudy- 
ing to be able to appreciate the best hia Fas that 
the world possesses. Though in following out these 


studies, he devoted much of his time to the Italian 
school, as there painting first arose in by he 
he was no bigoted admirer, and could appreciate 
— of all kinds of Art, whether Italian or 
erman, ancient or ern. He then aimed at 
giving to the public the ideas he had formed re- 
garding ite principles, and the facts he had collected 
us to its history. He could not unfold before all 
his friends and visitors portfolios filled with sketches 
done by himeelf, of in the Alps, or of scenery 
in the Tyrol, or of views of the Temple of the Sibyl 
at Tivoli, of Mount Vesuvius; &e,, but to all w 
wished to learn, he could impart, in a manner the 
moet simple and un ing, but with a clearness 
and byes om that impressed and charmed all who 
were privileged to hear him (and these were many), 
information and instruction on almost © ng 
relating to Art; while he often explained and illus- 
trated what he stated by reference to examples he 
had himself collected—many of these of great rarity 
and value. He was a member of most of those 
seelotios formed for collecting materials for, and 
adding to and illustrating our literature, and besides 
editing several important publications by the Ban- 
e aod Maithand Clubs, contributed many inte- 


nat 

resting pa on subjects connected with Art to 
most of the leading periodicals, rtieularly te 
the ‘Edinburgh’ and * Quarterly tews.’ His 


analysis, lately given in the former, of the “Report 
by the Commission en the National Gallery," is 
very masterly, and indeed the only successful at- 
tempt yet made to grapple with that huge accumu. 
lation of facts and opinions of all kinds, The most 
important work that he published—the * Memoirs 
ef the Dukes of Urbine’—is of great value, os 
illustrating the state of Italy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the portion devoted to the 
Arts of the period being particularly interesting ; 
and it is to be regretted that from a delicacy cari 
perhaps too far, he has curtailed this important 
section—the one he could best handle—from fear, 
as he states in the preface, of trenching on ground 
entered on by his friend Lord Lindsay,” 

A notice of Mr, Dennistoun’s last work, “ A Me- 
moir of Sir Robert Strange," published almost 
at the moment of the death of the author, will 
be found elsewhere, 





ME. EDWARD PRENTES. 

The Society of British Artists has recently leat 
one of its carly members and most steady supporters 
by the deuth of this painter, towards the end of 
December last. THis pletures are principally — 
sentations of incidents of domestic life, some of them 
of a humorons , others are a to the 
alfretions and sensibilitiva: in his delineation of 
such subjects he exhibited considerable skill, and 
an acquaintance with human nature in its virtues 
and its failings. Several of his pictures have hoon 
engraved, ond en their fit appearance were ver 
popular: these works may be accepted os a fuir 
example of the painter's Aut thonghts, and hia 
manocr of treating them, Wo knew Mr, Prentis 
peronally, and can in a great measure confirm the 
opinions expressed in the following paragraph, 
which appeared in a daily paper soom afer his 
dleath -—" His collected works would furnish a 
striking pictorial epitome of all that is most to be 
admired and most to be deplored in the hearths and 
homes of England. In his own life and chameter 
he was a thoroughbred English gentleman, in 
every sentiment, thought, and action, Integrity 
am truth never shone more brightly in any human 
being than in him. y and unaffected im his 
communication with all men, he was warm and 
ecdlal io his friendship, and steadfast in his attach- 
ment to them, whilst his home was ever radiant 
with the love kindled in it by his hee ip op pein 
tude and affectionate devotion, Dying st com- 
er age varly age of 67, be leaves this excellent 
lady and eleven chaldeens to lament his loss,’ 





MRE. C. ILA LEIGHTON. 


Mr. C. B. Leighton, who died on the 12th of 
February last, at the age of thirty-one, after an 
bits doris ta Lithographic rts being the center 

e in ae Art, aot 
ror in the trm of Leighton, Brothers, of Red 

mm Square; and, of late, almost the only artist 
conducting an establishment of the kind in : 
Mr, Blair Laigiien was an Academy student and 
frequent exhibitor. He was one of the earliest 
translators of water and ad escaped fad = 
matic a peas of whieh much ms = 
after te cupeued in. the circulation, antag the 

ple, of pl ng colour. Already — 

epartment of Art we our neig! im, 
the Prench, who are precaneed ¢ have been tho 
first to attempt the pictorial by colour ng 
Dy those whom business brought into contact wil 
him, Mr. C. B. Leighton was much respected. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. 1V¥.—FREDERICK GOODALL, A.R.A. 


HE diversified operations of the human mind 
can ly have escaped the notice of those | 
who are accustomed to study the works of 
palutera. Some artists there are who, to judge 
from oe seem always to live 
in per} sunshine, others to dwell amid 

clouds and darkness; some whose thoughts are 

ever allied with holy meditation, others who revel 

4, with the merry aud lighthearted; some whose 

| only amociates would appear to be those whom 

the world holds in little esteem, and othem whose 
companions are the dweller in castles and palaces; 
some who only look at nature when she is lovely 
and at rest, others, again, who perceive no beauty 
in her but when she is convulsed and “terrible in majesty.” It is thus, 
to borrow the lines of a poet of the last century, who, however, was 
writing on a very different subject, 
“While seme affvet the wus, and some the shade, 
Some floe the city, some the hermé 5 
Thoir aime ns different ne tho roads t take 
In journeying through life, ‘tis theirs to wank, ee 
A! 






This varied artiatic character, aa it would not be difficult to prove were it 
necessary, belongs neither to particular epochs nor schools, since Art had 
in & measure emancipated itself from the darkness of semi-barbarisin, and 
the not unwilling thraldorm of ecclesiastical rule and polity ; it is distinctly 
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visible in the best period of Italian and Spanish Art, in the productions 
of the Duteh and Flemish painters, in the annals of French Art, and it 
meots us yearly in our own exhibition rooms, and in the window of every 
picture-dealer and print-seller in town or country. 

In the Ar-Journal for the years 1849 and 1860, among the series of 
portraits of British artists contained in those volumes, was one of Frede- 
rick Goodall, with a brief notice of Lis life ; we shall find it necessary to 
refer to what was then eaid of bim in this more comprehensive history of 
the painter and his works, 

Art seems to have mnde its home in the family of Mr. Edward Goodall, 
the engraver; of him it is not too much to ey that he has materially 
contributed to the reputation of the English school of landscape engrav- 
ing; bis works from the pictures by Turner, aud otber distinguished 
ars are among the very best of their clans His three sons, Edward, 

‘rederick, and Walter, have each become well-known as artista, and one, if 

not two, of his daughters have exhibited productions of considernble merit ; 
the pictures of Mies Eliza Goodall would do no discredit to the pencils 
of many painters whose names are famous among Artpatrons. But we 
crust limit our obscrvations now to the career of his second son, Frederick, 
who was born on the 17th of September, 1822, concerning whom we havo 
heard his father » , a3 evidence of an imagination peculiarly vivid, 
that, when a child, be would frequently wake up in the middle of the 
night, and fancy all kinds of soenes and living objects, so greatly to his 
own amusement as to disturb the house with his hearty laugh ; this 
occurred #0 frequently that it was at length found necessary to remove 
him to a room where porental authority might interfere to prevent such 
unseasonable mirth. 

At the age of thirteen he wns taken from schoo! and placed in the studio 
of his father, to learn the art of engraving; but this plan was speedily set 
aside, and he commonced a course of instraction—etll undor the super- 
intendence of the father, who was well able to aseiet him—in order that 
he might become a painter* We bave the teatimony both of preceptor 


| ote to the manner in which each performed his duties ; the former 


has to us, wlien speaking of his son, “le would never let amusement 


(Dalaiel, Brothers. 


of any kind interfere with his studies ;" and tho latter bas thus recorded | was the means of bringing hia talents into somewhat prominent notice. 


his eenae of obligations to bis parental tator,—"Iam proud to sy I 
never received a lemon from any other artiat. My father inatilled into 
mo at the outsct the necessity of waving my studies ; and although I 
commenced with the idea of ming a landscape painter, he never lost 
sight of the but kept me, during the winter months, drawing from 
casts and studying anatomy. In the summer months, for the first three 
years, I sketched from nature in the vicinity of London, devoting « great 
portion of tho time at the ical Gardens, sketching the animala, 
which gave me facility of drawing objects in motion.” Ere the young 
artist had reached his fifteenth year, an introduction to two gentlemen 





One of these gentlemen, Mr. R. H. Solly, having noticed his sketches, 
pre him commissions for drawings of “Lambeth Palace” (for which 
e received the “Isis” medal at the Society of Arts), and “ Willesden 


* It is not very ead We since the editor of the Art-Journal, when calling one 
day at the house of Mr. E Guodall, which overlooked the Regent's Park, saw t light 
haired and mowt intelligent-looking little fellow ata tablo, with a pencil in hand, 
which ho weed #0 skilfully as to elicit the remark from the visitor,“ My youne Ciend, 
you must not be an engraver, your father must make a ter of you :” bey 
was Frederick Goodall, whose subsoquent carver bas #0 fully justifiod the promise of 





those early daya 
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Church 5" the other, a friend of the family, Mr, T, Page, then acting | the play of light on the water from the torches and fires, that he was 


eugiseer of the Thames Tunnel, invited him to bis reeidence, where he 
passed some months, making numerous drawings of the Tunnel ; from 
oue of these he made his first oi) picture, “ Finding the Dend Body of a 
Miner by Torchlight ;" tho large Silver Modal of the Society of Arts wns 
awarded to this work, which was — by Mr. Page, and is etill in 
his on, As an instance of the enthusiasm be felt in his art at 
this time, the elder Mr. Goodall once told the writer, that when his son 


and Mr. Page were on the river at midnigit in an open boat, superintend: | own lan 


ing the men who wore throwing into the Thames bags of clay where the 


great irruption took place, young Goodall was so occupied with watching | and when we arriv 


Engraced oy) 


beauties of the city, Hat I did nat wish to go any further, and persuaded 
him to leaye me there, to which, after some hesitation, he consented ; for 
I was not quite in my sixteenth year, He gave me ten pounds, telling 
me to make it last as long aa I could, and ‘to be sure and myo enough 
to bring me home agnin.' This was my first lesson in cconomy, for after 
staying there a fortnight, and going down the Scine to Havre, I reached 
London with a folio of sketches, and sire pounds in my pocket.” It is quite 
clear he must bave economised his time vo lesa than bis purse during 
this visit, Acceding to the judicious advice of his father, ho did not, 
however, yet put huoself forward ova painter, bat continued to etuly 
and to enrich bis porvfolio, by subsequent visita to Normandy in 1839 
and 1840, and to Brittany in 1841 and 1842, The pictures Le produced 


TAK CITSY FAMILY, 


ectly unconschous of the fall of a heavy shower of rain which drenched 
itn Completely, and never noticed what had oocurred till he landed again, 
aud saw the gutters overflowing with the muddy torrent. 

It was during these visita to the Tunnel that the artist made the ac 
quaintance of its principal engineer, the Into Sir Immbart Branel, who 
recotiinended bim to visit his native country, Normandy, as a compara- 
tively untried, yet fruitful, field for the pencil. We will now quote his 
, though » repetition of what we have before pnated :— 
bie page 1838, my father accompanied me thither, 


“ Accordingly, in 
at Roueo, [ was so enchanted with the picturesque 





Delew]. Bretbere 


l from these journeyings are detailed in our former notice of thia artist, 
it ia therefore scarcely necessnry that we should further allude to them 
than to state they were purchased by some of the most distinguished 
collectors of the day, Mr. Wells of Redleaf, Sir W. James, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Mr. T. Baring, &o. The first work he exhibited at the 
| Royal Acndemy was in 183%—tho year when the ArtJowrnal was 
established ; our opinion of tho picture was thus ex c= No. 41. 
‘Card Players,” F. Goopart. A well-composed and cloverly-painted pic 
ture, representing the interior of a Normandy cabaret, with a group of 
Prewch soldiers playing cards. The children, who play a pleseanter game 
| round the feet of tho table, are finely pictured.” Two, whieh were painted 
l after the second visit to Normandy, and which were exhibited af the British 
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Tnatitution, “ Entering Church,” and “ The Soldier Defeated,” attracted the 
attention of Mr. 8. Rogera, who pointed them out to Mr, Wells, by whom 


one was bought, and Sir W. Jaros secured tho other, and gave the artist a 
commission to paint a companion work, for which he liberally paid a sum 











Esai] 


Engreved by) THE FLOGUT PROM THE WILLAGE: ATTACK OF BRINANDS, (Dekel, Brothers. 


of twenty pounds more than he had given fur the other, Tho mle of | these pictures to gentlemen so distinguished as Art-patrons, and whose 











judgment was considered so unequivocal, lad the foundation of his tuture | works; they gave him their countenance and introduction, no invaluable 
successful progress; they did not rest satisfied with only purchasing bis | gifts to a young artist, and for want of which many a man of genius haa 


} 
| 
Kageased by) TUX £MRax Ta, (Dalal, Mrotaers. 
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lived in obscurity and died amid poverty. Mr. Wells was ospocially kind | 
: Redlewt became hia home for man: aii 


to him; the mansion at 
in the year while its owner was living, where be had the moat favourable 
opportunities of studying the beautiful collection of modern pictures 


contained within ite walls, | days 


The next eventful epoch in the life of Frederick Goodall was his trip to 
Ireland in 1844; another loculity hitherto new to British Art, and the— 
scenery and national character of which are abundantly fertile in pic. 

ue material, Though offered letters of introduction to various 
wealthy and distinguished families in the sister island, he declined them 
all, as so many hindrances to bis chief object; he characteristically eaid, 


“be was going there to work, and not to play,” and mening preferred 
taking up his abode among the rough but not inhospitable people of 
Galway, to living at easo and in luxury with those whose posi would 


have only vel an impediment in his way, and a restraint upon his 
labours. We have courteously had placed in our hands some letters 
addressed to members of his family, while he wns staying with the 
fishermen in the suburb of Claddagh, at Galway: these letters are 
so amusing, #5 exhibiting the difficulties with which the young painter 
had to strive, and are altogether so characteriatle of Himaelt and of | 








Botany Bay or elxowhere.” 

The result of this trip to Ireland was several excellont pictures which 
materially added to the fame of the young emp such aa “ Connemara 
Market Girls.” “The Pairyetruck Child,” “Irish Courtship,” “The Holy 
hein “The Irish Piper,” Bola ure ¥ f ag garg &o., &e., 
which wero purchased respectively Sir J, Wi Lord Overstone, 
Mr. W, J. Broderip, Mr. Wetberel, and others. In 1945, another visit was 
made by Mr. Goodall to Brittany, which seems to be with him a favourite 
country of artistic study, as be once more sojourned there in the summer 
of last year; tho fruits of this visit wo to seo in the ensuing 
exhibition of the Academy, of which institution he was clected associate 
member a short time eince ; euch a recognition of his merits aa a painter | 
he had well earned long previously to its being conferred on him. 


another, that every individual we had sketched was to be transported | 


CHARLES 1. AND WIS FAMILY. 
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those among whom he sojourned, that we cannot but regret our 
will not permit ws to extract largely from them. In one of the i 
written after his arrival at Galway he says: “I am beginning to be vory 
busy, and accustomed to the people, although for the first two or three 
Tcan awure you | felt rather uncomfortable,” We must remember 
ho was still very young, and sloneamong a strange people. “I hare been 
looked upon asa very suspicious person ; one man thought there was 
certainly going to be a war, and that I wasaspy upon them; another said 
IT wasn tax-collector, and bad something to do with tho poor-laws; and 
the other day I put a man jato a fright by eketching lis house, which 
is built in a gateway in the old town-wall ; the people round about per. 
eunded him it was to be pulled down the following week, as he lives rent- 
free. 1 have ingratiated myself into the goodwill of a class of picturesque 
people, who are all fishermen, and quite a distinct race; they say that 
they are deecendanta of the old Spanish settlers.” 
Shortly after be waa joined by two other artists whose pictures of the 
of Ireland have becoi popular ;. when we 
find Mr, F. Goodall writing thus to one of his sisters :—" There have been 
all sorts of reports 5 abroad since Topham and Fripp arrived ; one 
was that we wore Protestants come to convert the people to our religion ; 


maypole on the village green, and how the rustics danced under the wide 
spreading cak-tree, and how they played the oldfashioned game of “ hunt 

eslipper.” Sometimes his fancy takes a more sober but not loss ex- 
— turn, a8 in * The Soldier's Dream," and “The Angel's Whisper ;" 

ut his happiest conceptions are those in which he tells some story of 
social mirth, or depicts some incident involving the clsarities of life. His 
pictures are always most carefully painted though with no attempt at 
elaboration, bis handling is froe, and the painting solid in execution. He 
bas a good eye for colour, and knows well how to arrange the brightest 
tints harmoniously, while retaining them within the bounds of truth. He 


| is a close observer of nature, and when he has adopted an iden, works it 


out consistently, and therefore satisfactorily. 
Frede 


rick Goodall is till young in though old in the practical 
knowledge of his Art ; with ‘no tate of tratraction bayend, trove be re 


The works of this artist are sure to attruct admiration, for they are, | ceived at home, and the lossons nature has taught him, he has raised 
almost invariably, of a description which commends itself to popularity: | himself into public favour, and into an honourable position among his 


he is one of that class of 

amid constant sunshine ; 

in pleturing the bright side o 
ts, or the periods in which they ore presumed to have existed. 


aman life, whatever be the charicters he 





tere whom we have referred to as living | brother artista. Should his life be prolonged, as we trust it may, very 
prone! with very rare exceptions, delighta 
| 


many years, we may reasonably expect to seo his name take its place 
among the most exalted of our school, as his works now deservedly do 


represen | with those who love to see nature and society skilfully represented by 
He shows us how our stalwart forefathers were accustomed to mise the the aid of Art, in their most cheerful, alluring, and pic 


turesque forms. 




















SIR ROBERT STRANGE* 


ALmost simultaneously with the receipt, from 
the pa, of the volumes, the title of 
which appears in tho “ foot-note” below, we re- 
ceived a communication from Edinburgh an- 
nouncing the death of their author, of w a 
— ar Ay whadinee in another weg 
ived just long to complete hi 
labour, but not to see it in the of the 
public, “An attack of severe illness,” Mr. Don- 
nistoun saya, at the end of his preface, “while 
the last sheets of the work are passing through 
the press, will, I trast, excuse such oversights 
aa may have consequently cocurred.” There in 
ever a painful feeling associated with the 
of a book, the writer of which has just passed 
from the land of the living; this Mfc 
perience as we turned over page after o 
these memoirs, which read more like a of 
fiction founded on historical facts, than a trae 
biographical narrative ; for though the lives of 
two distinct individuals aro sketched out, their 
sou bev Gon, Sucagn aunsied Lembpoet 
aa to cone, 8 marti i 's 
sister; both he and pony hei 
active in supporting the cause of the 
Liner he Aaa dig pee ys 
Pp we haven right to saeume, in 
estimation of most oe oe readers, and tho 
memoir of Lumisden forms a sort of episode 
in the story which could not iy be 
omitted—nor ought to be, if it were possible to 
do so—without weakening its interest, we sball 
assign to Sir Robert the green 5 wpe in our 
notice. Mr. Dennistoun, it sl pretnised, 
married into the 
came into his hands through this connection. 
It is not a little remarkable, that one of the 
earliest of the British school of historical 


the best in school ; for it is no di 
ment to those who came after Strange, w - er 
from 


in tostified 
in the picture of “The 
io the Vatican, no other 
tan than that of S| 


by 


such 
— afforded, and which terminated, aa he 
himael! 


where he attained some general knowledge of 
classice. The death of bis father while he 


yoars to Richard 
Cooper, an engraver of some eminence who had 
se! in Edinburgh, Prior to this he had 


made a ‘sea vi of a fow weeks in s emall 
man-of-war, sufficiently long, however, to cure 
his inclination for a sailor's lifo, BStrange’s 


Spprenticeship to Cooper seems to have termi- 
nated in 174), from which date till 1745 be 
appears to have settled in Edin! 


“Nor was the nef 
o 


service he rendered to the 
Jacobite cause that 


the sword; his gruver, too, 

* Mexorna or 8k Rowmar Sraaxor, Ker, Ex- 

ORAVER; 4X0 OF fin Hmorienas-Law, Axonew Lane 

pew, Paivars Secarrany To THe StvaRT Puwors, Ry 

James Dexisroun of Dennistoun. Two Vola. Pub 
Lahed by Loxomax & Co, 
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Stewart's Close, 
Prince's visit to 
length portrait of him; he looks out of an oval 


.U 

0} 
family. 
Rue Bt. 
irae sta 
impressions there 
handed sword, Medusa shield, and anti ket, 

eal jusn shield, and antique cas 
with the Prince of Walos’ feather—lean against the 
pelea, inter 
time not yet arrived when Strange was to lead 
public taste to better things, #0, following a fashion 
whieh Houbraken and others had esta lished, he 
overe! this plate, and that of Tbr. Piteairn, 
with jerous all ical nevessories, which deprive 
the feures of their due importance, Notwith- 
standing these redundant accompaniments, the 
composition isnot ineffective, On close examination, 
however, certain delicate passages are found to be 
deficient, while those more strongly marked stand 
well out, The Sesh tones are partially marred by 


the stur and 


wmacret ; the laced ruaflles coat - embroidery 
spear somewhat blurred and slovenly; but, 
nm 


to the faithful and sharp working out of 
the cubeldiary portions, I should ascribe latter 
at least of these defects rather to haste and inter- 
rupted labour than to want of skill or taste. The 
likeness is rather unfavourable, as the youthfal, 
open expression of the Prince’s other portraits is 
wanting in these heavy features. We shall see 
that, towards the close of Strange's long professional 
lifo, in 1789, he entertained the idea Ff ghee = 

this print in o finished state, and of mating it with 
one of Cardinal York. It is of great rarity, and 
oppeers unknown ut the Hritich Museum and 

ibliothéque Impérial.” 

After remaining concealed in the Highlands 
for some time, Strange returned privately to 
Edinburgh, where he continued to maintain 
himself secretly, by the sale of “sketchy,” 
portraits of the rival leaders in the robollicn ; 
atlength he procured a mfe conduct to Loadon, 
intending to embark for Fmnece, He had in 
the meantime, that is in 1747, obtained the hand 
of the young lady for whom he had forfeited 
bis allegiance to bis righthal sovereign, more 
than as it would seem for any particular affection 
he felt for the cause of Charles Stuart. His 
wife waa Isabella Lamisden, sister of the Pre- 
tender’s private secretary, Andrew Lumisden, 


Mr, Dennistoun introduces some i 
epistolary correepondence between the said 


his family. ‘The fair Isabella was a staunch 
Jacobite, shrewd, lively, and with a good stock 
of sound senso ; some of her letters would ro- 


to Rouen to study drawing, 
the author of “The Lives of 
fessor of 
design in 
“No inconsiderable success in a country where 
druwing has been generally more attended to than 
with ws. Hitherto, his leaning had been towants 
tainiature Jainting, hat, flattered by the prospect of 
soon rivulling any engraver in Rouen, he was re- 
solved to adopt this profemion, and to follow it in 
Paris, Thither agueeding Avs proceeded, aa we hare 
a abot ae, ee lost a td = 
set! ‘imae we atelier ues Phili 
Has. ‘This artist was then at the heizht af his kame, 
ver, whose plates 
number, but as an 


not only as a most laborious en 
are said to exeood five hundred 





* “Tunc saltem everso javenem suceurrere seclo, 
Neo prohibete,” 
Virg. Goorg. i, 560, 


his weapons—a two- | 


laced with un olive branch, The | 
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he became acquainted with the a gee or necdle ; 
an instrument — = ingentaity ed im- 
rored, applying it in various novel ways to 
Sevale Tey ie usioe and resources of hie art. 
Ini we shall soo that the mngic softness and 
unity of his matured style were ro owing toa 
judicious adaptation of this tool, and to eutting 
away from its paintings with the graver.”’ 


Passing over the labours of the Scottish en- 
graver under his Parisian master, who seoma to 
have been #o well pleased with the of 
his popil os to desire to retain him in ser: 
vice, we come to the period when, all 
hension of danger from tho part he in 
favour of the Pretender having passed away, he 
agnin returned to England. 


“Barly in October, 1750, he left Paris for London, 
where, in the following spring, he resolved to 
establish himself, hoping for better encouragement 
and a freer acoe# to — worthy of his burin 
than he could have od for in’ the Scottish 
metropolis; indeed, he never returned to Edin- 
burgh after 1748. Mrs. Strange gladly joined him 
with ber girl, having spent bat fow months in his 
society since their love-tmarriage four yoara before, 
Immediately upon his settling in Parliament Street, 
he imported from Rome, through Mr. Lumisden, a 
number of engravings after celebrated masters, either 
a8 commissions for friends, or as seems more likely, 
for sale, with a view to extend in England 
a taste for works of a high elass,—an object of 
which through life be never lost sight, and which 
he endeavoured to — by ing extensive 

eulations in prints and pictures, as well aa 

zh his own works. Along with the first lot 
of engravi to the value of about fifty dollars 
including those from the Vatican and Farnestan 
reseoes, and others after Carlo Maratti and Salvator 
Ros), Mr. Lumisden informed him that ‘ Maratti 
himeelf never ved any of his own designs: 
Guido indeed did, but the plates are not now 
extant, and "tis rare to find copies of these prints, 
If I can meet with any of them I shall be sure to 
Way them for you.’ Other remittances of the aume 
sort accordingly followed in after years.” 


His first oocupation in London was to super: 
intend the engraving of a sq} of anatomical plates 
for his friend and fellow countryman Dr. W. 
Hunter, the eminent surgeon ; the plates wero 
mostly engraved by French artists, after 
drawings by Van Rymadyk. 

“Daring the following 

If to more congenial labours, in pre 
plates of his Magdelen and Clooputra, after 
juido. The latter was froma picture belonging to 
the Princess of Wales, to whom both were inscribed, 
— circumstance throwing additional light upon 
this extract from Mr. Lumisden’s letter to him of 
the 13th June, 1752: ‘It gives me a sensible 
pleasure to hear that you have wt last found proper 
pictures, and should hare been still more so had 
“a — them by the means of some one else; 
at Tean add nothing to what my friend in Edin- 
burgh haa #0 judiciously said to you on this head, 
for I know your prudence will make the best use of 


he was ablo to devote 
ing the 


what hus ha , Without giving any one just 
reason to say Chat a change of fortune has produced 
in you of sentiment.’ M 


r, Strange was 
as no bigoted Jacobite; bat we shall after- 
wurds find that this peaee-oifering to the risin 
powers failed to concilinte the future monarch. It 
was, indeed, with the special exception of his 
Apotheosis after West, the lust as well as the first 
time our artist sought patronage by the then almost 
universal expedient of a dedication, 

“These companion eagravings, whieh were issued 
in the spring of 1763, at only four shillings each, 
are protably as as any that ever came from 
his burin, and fu Lowrins M. Charles Le Blanc's 
observation, that ‘Stringe's improvement was most 
rapid, the works which he put forth soon after 
quitting M. Le Iias establishing his reputation as one 
of the moet distinguished engravers in Europe.'”* 


Lamisden, who was atill an exile abroad with 
the Chevalier, was most desirous that bis 
brother-in-law, with whom he maintained o 
constant intercourse by letter, and to whom he 
was elncerely attached, should visit Rome. 


““In November, 1755, Mr. Lumisden writes to 
him thus: ‘I begin to anticipate the pleasure of 
soclng you here. If continue the design of 
coming to this place, I flatter mywelf that I shall 
havo little difficulty to get you full access to all the 


tincipal collections ; with rd to other 
thin ot shall be m hn te sake your shods 
as casy and agreeable to you ns possible, T shall 


have & particular cye to such pictures as I 
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may be proper for you. Although the painters 
have chielly employed their pencils om religious 
subjects, yet they have not entirely neglected pro- 
fnov history; and there are no doubt several of 
the latter here not yet engraved. And sweh aa are 
engraved are generally badly executed ; witness 
the Battic of Alexander and Darina, the Secrifice 
of Polyxenn, Xenophon sacrifieing to Dinna, and 
the Taupe of the Rabiniex, =~all capital pieces of 
Pietro du Cortona etched by Pietro Aquila, The 
picture you mention of Antony and Cleopatra— 
which you sre told is by Cortona, but which I believe 
fe rather hy Cuercino, the great master of expression 
—would make a noble print, nnd, as I ao informed, 
never was engraved.’ " 


Owing to a variety of clreumstanceaStrange did 
pot set aut for Italy till the eummer of 1760; in 
the mean time he had contrived to offend the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IIL, and 
his Royal Highness’ favourite Lord Bute, by 
refusing to engrave their raita painted by , 
Allan Rameay; such refusal was supposed | 
by the painter and aseumed by the Prince to 
have had its origin in the political feelings of the 
engraver, whose excuse was, that having other 
works he wre engaged to complete, he felt ! 
unwilling to enter upon new ones, especially as | 
he was desirous of going to Italy as early aa he | 
could leave home, Moreover the price offered | 
for the plates, one hundred guineas, he did not 
conceive to be an adequate remuneration. Hat 
whatever wore his motives for the refusal, it 
was for a long time a bar to royal patronage; 
some fiveand-twenty years el ere he waa 
resdmitted to his sovereign’s favour, while, in 
the interval the Royal Academy had been 
founded, and his name permanently and 
pointedly paased over, 


“Mr. Strange’s journey to Italy was suggested 
by the admiration c ted beng entertained for the 
artivts of that favoured land, and by believing that 
a revidence there was emential in order to imbibe a 
feeling for high "art, and attain to ite execution. 
His ehject, therefore, was rather to study works of 
the great masters, amd to lay up a etore of careful 
drawings whereon to exercise his graver after his 
return, than to por bis immediate profession 
while in that coantey, Hitherto his drawings had 
been generally in red chalk ; but he now devoted 
hisoself to miniature, for which his carly inclination 
had chietly lait, and, by m process elaimed for him 
as an inretition, he altained to hich igre in 
water-colour painting 7 peepared skin, called in 
Ttaly pelle di capome, revbing Plirence he at 
euce applied for inspiration to the highest source, 
and selected the moet popular of Raffuele’s enze! 
icturoe for a beginning, Of his secces Lavniaten 
hus reports to their old family friend, Sir Stuart 
Thriepland, 17th June, 1761: ‘1 heve now the 
happiness of my dear Kobie's company, Hie works 
are universally admired by the artiste as well as 
by the virtuosi here, Phey expressed the utmost 
surprise st the clegant drawing he has domo of 
Ratlaelo's Madonna della Sedia, Ho haa alnicst 
finshed « drawing of Dernenichino’s St, Cecilia, in 
the Borghese Palace. He next intends to muke o 
drawing of Guide's Herodias in the Corsini Palace 
as ite companion; after which he goes to Naples to 
see the Gime things there, a4 they reckon the spring 
the best season for that excursion, Tobie no doubt 
will reap vast advantage from his Etelian journey, 
jeularly as he will e home with him 
rawings of the most capital pictures as have cither 
nol been engraved, or have been badly done.” 


Strange returned to London in 17465, and 
although he came back laden with honours by 
the artist-cocieties of the continent, he found 
that he was deatined to receive a different award 
in England. 


* Naturally fond of praise and eenaltive te ob- 
loquy, Strange found much to disappoint him on 
reaching home. After years spent abroad, at many 
sacrifices, in carnest study of the maater-pieces of 

inting, and after hia success had been attested by 

he diplomas of five forvign academies, and by com. 
Pliments showered from all quarters, he returned 
to find the Exhibition ¢loeed aguinst hla works, the 
artists caballing against his fame, and himself ox. 
cluded from any share of court favour at the moment 
when it was Bret extended to Art, ‘I consulted 
with my friends,’ he writes to Lord Bute, * how [ 
might recover your lerdship’s protection. Conscious 
that 1 bad done nothing that should hare deprived 
me of that honour, T had heped that your own re- 








flovtion and ety long absence would have at length : by 


softened vour resentment: but in vain=I was | 


assured that you were indexible. IT wished no 
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doubt to have the honour of showing my drawings 
to the king, but I found every avenue shut against 
me. No situation, my lord, could be nore en, 7 
able than mine was at that puriod. The plan I had 
for years been engaged in had expemded, I may may. 
the whole of my little furtune, and the purchases | 
ll made aheoad were at that time dispersed over 
the Continent. It would have required a mind 
superior to misfortunes mot to have felt extremely 
in euch clremmatances, and to hear up against the 
difficulties which surrounded me, Upon closing the 
subscription for my [next] four historical prints, I 
inforteed the public that [waa going abi ta piro- 
cure the necessary ussistance for forwarding this 
work. Searee had this advertisement opprared 
when fresh mrcacnas were thrown out in the papers, 
ant the public were ouutioned mot to encourage my 
works, because every line of them forsooth wus not 
to be done with my own hands; as if it hwl boon a 
mutter of importance whether the background of a 
subject, or the fold of a piew: of drapery, were to be 
thsil-coloured either by an Englishman or a Fronch- 
man; and ua if we bad not foreigners daily intro- 
duced inte this country who are cneou in pre- 
ference even to the natives of auperior merit.’ ’ 


Tt is wot a little remarkable that Mr, Donnis- 
toun's bowk should have appeared almost at 
the wry moment when the Royal Academy has 
rendered tardy justice to the art of engraving by 
admitting its profemors to the full honours of 
the institution. Strange felt his art—and, not 
improbably, himeelf—insulted by the exclusion 
when the Academy waa founded: he publicly 
charged the avademicians with “ illiberal treat- 
ment, mennness, impowition, and falachood ;” 
accusations which, his biographer states, “assume 
a somewhat plansiblo colour, from the carly 
aimision of his rival and enemy Bartalozzi au 
an acalemician, as well a4 from the obnoxious 


The quarrel, so to apeak, ; 
and Strange terminated in 1781, when the latter 
proposed to engrave the “Apotheoais of the 

#% Princes, Octavius and Alfred,” painted 
y West, o subject says Mr. Dennistoun, 
“eupectally appealing to the sympnthica of bis 
sovereign, and well calculated for a perce- 
offering to the ruffled — of majesty.” 
Strange presented proof-impreasions of the plate 
to their mnajesties at the “ Queen's House,” and 
the King soon after knighted the engraver at St. 
James's. Mra, now Lady Strange, forgot, or at 
least laid aside, all her Jacobite principles at the 
turn the fortanea of her husband had taken. 
We cannot forbear extracting one of her letters 
to ber brother Andrew Lurmisden on this 
ocvasion, 
*Lowpon, Jaa, 17, 1787. 

“My dearest Brother,—I thank ~ fer your 
moat kind favor on the 2th eurrt. You say true 
my Knight has obtained a compleat victory over all 
his cnemeys, which gives a relish t the whole: for 
particulary I refers you to Mr, MeGowan. We 

ave bad a continual lever every forenoon ever 
ainee we Obtained our envied honours. Envied I'm 
sure we are, but that's a better state than pity. My 
mind la unalterable; I feel pleasure in what gives 
it to my best friends. I hope the bonoura of my 
family wil] nat stop here: my childrew, in following 
our example, will go on in fhe way we have done. 
Virtuious industry and frugality will mever fail to 
duce what a good man or woman ought to wish 
for: ewery person should strive to get to the head 
of his profession. What King David haa wld ia 
ever ia my mind, *T have beer young and now I 
am old, but 1 never saw the rizhtious ) bear ety nor 
theiy sced beging their bread,’ ‘When a man’s 
ways ploase the eed, he maketh hie enemyes to be 
at peace with him.’ I hope you'll be bere before 
my Chevalier goes to Paris, which will be about the 
en! of next month. I'm sure you are better where 
you are than here jutt now: the wounder will pot 
last long, and then we'll be quie¢ and happy, This 
night Andrew is returned to the Temple, Bell ix 
visiting, so the pen is all my company : this evening 
my Knight drank tea with me, and is retired to 
leek over his works, * * * * Toveram, my dearest 

brother, your affect, sister, 

“ Teanctia Strayoe.” 


We wish we had «pace for Mr. Dennigtoun's 
opinion on Btrange’s works, but wo are com- 
pelled to break off our notico rither abruptly, 
commending these volumes, ag we do 
heartily, to general attention. 




















THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


UNDISE. 
D, Mecliae, BAL Painter. C. W. Sharpe, Eegraver, 
Rise of the Picture, 2%, by 1 fo i, 
De La Morre Fovgué in hia exquisite romance 
of “ Undine" has furnished Maclise with the 
theme of this picture The illustrated 
ig that in which the young knight Huldbrand 
of Kingstetten conducts hia beaatiful bride, 
raounted on a richly caparisoned steed, through 
the forest, followed by dreamy monk, Father 
i nu. The spirit of the waters, Killaborn, 
the uncle and guardian of Undine, having 
amumed the human form, watches thelr progress 
to protect them from “the madcap mimes of 
earth, and gnomea that haunt the woods.” Rut 
the soul whieh by marriage was accorded to 
Undine, had separated ber from the beings with 
whom sho had been associated by birth; she 
repels the advances and declines the farther 
guaniianship of her uncle. In expressing his 
wrath, he terrifies the young bride, who shrieks 
and ealls her husband to her aid. The knight 
springs to ber side, drawa his sword, and atri 
ode _ a Kiubleborn, Eo Peter aes 
marely through # torrent, which, ing from 
the hillside, 4 lashes among the group, while a 
voice le to exclaim, “Brave knight, con- 
tinue always with the same courage to defend 
your lovely litsle wife |” 
ity illustrated the 


The incident is ha 
painter: in treating this theme he has found 
tuatier for that play of fancy and that inventive 
which so many of hig works. The 
picture is rich)y coloured and elaborately painted. 
The artist, Daniel Maclise, ic a native of the 
city of Cork; he is, as the name indicates, of 
Scottiah descent. While yet “under age,” he 
entered London, became a student of the Royal 
Pagers and obtained all the modal, inclading 
the gold medal which that body awarda. In 
1893 he exhibited bin flret pieture—“ Mokanna 
Unveiling hie Features to Zelica"—at the British 
Tostitution. In 1535 he was elected an Associate; 
and in 1841 he was promoted to full academic 
honours. From the commencement of his 
cnreer to the present time, be has laboured 
worthily and successfully to sustain the repu 
tation he obtained at outset in life. His 
pictures ore numerous, and gonerally of large 





size. Agnn historic painter, ho is just] ed 
nu one of the leading “glories” of the itish 
school, and bis claim to o distinguished stioa 

Surope. 


is acknowledged in every country af 
He is atill in the prime of life, and in the vigour 
of intellect ; his mind bas been highly culti- 
vated, and his professional knowledge carefully 
matared, 

In the works of Maclize nothing is more 
impresal re than the redundant imagination 
which they everywhere display, In many of his 
recent compositions, there is ample materia! for 
ln | ord soa pictures, Who can contemplate 
any of the productions of his fertile pencil with- 
out astonishment at the limitless resources 
whence he draws his pi ies and acconsories ? 
Is is true, if there wero lem of those he would 
be more ementinlly historical; but with a deep 
seneo of the embarrnsamente of composition, wa 
are overwhelmed with the ing profusion 
and original oe tance in his works, 
His genius is eq at home in postry, history, 
and dramatic incident. The imagination he 
displays is a gift of nature, but the use he makea 
of it exhibits careful and laborious cultivation. 
He drawa with and clegance, and 
admirable as are bis feminine im jonas, 
there is yet a presence and a dignity about his 
male which are a sufficient introduction 
to the visitor, who i# aswared of being in 
aociety. Mactiac in gifted with many the 
most valuable powers which a painter can 
pomess, Though his works have a tendency in 
manneriam towards the hardeew of the 
German school, which gives them much of the 
appearance of freacoos, there is in them an 
exuberance of fancy, and so vast an amount of 
pootical imagery, as to offer to the spectator 
abundant sources of plessant study. 

This picture of “ Undine" is in the collection 
at Osborne. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 
COAL AND IRON, 





Aozs before man appeared upon the surface 
of the earth, huge arborescent ferns, and 
forests of reed-like planta, grew in the 
valleys which were extended between the 
red sandstone mountains, aud in the deltas, 
roduced by the great torrente sweeping 
the limestone hills, which then con- 
stituted, what are now, the British Islands, 
From alterations that have taken place in 
the relative itions of land and water, 
and some other cansea that are not so 


readily determined, the temperature of this . 


portion of the earth's surface has con- 
siderably changed since that period. Then, 
in all probability, a tropical Feat prevailed, 
and the solar rays poured down upon a 
teeming vegetation such an intensity of 
light, as is now enjoyed only in the regions 
of the equator, cae curious planta grow 
rapidly and perished speedily, to give place 
to a new and yet more vigorons vegetation, 
the whole decaying,—trees and weeds mat- 
ting in thelr decay, into a pent-like masa of 
carbonaceous matter, Under the great 
changes which were at this epoch brought 
about by floods and other causes, this 
vegetable matter became buried under 
thick deposits of mud and aand, Upon the 
bed thus formed, another series of similar 
planta grew, decayed, and, undergoing the 
same as formed a second vegetable 
bed, ‘Thus layer above layer were formed 
our coal beds, the process extending over a 
very prolonged period. The duration of 
this epoch may be judged of by the evidence 
given us from actual survey, that the coal- 
measure series of rocks extend toa depth 
of 20,000 feet from the surface. 

Upon the plants which have grown and 
decayed so back in time, the resent 
commercial importance of Great Britain 
depends. Take from us our coal and our 


iron, and we should soon sink to a third- | 


rate power in the political scale. May not 
the duration of England's supremacy be 
measured by the duration of her coal beds t 
We are now recovering from the earth at 
least 60,000,000 of tons of coal annually, 
and this quantity, enormous ss it is, 
being rapi ¥ 

demand, it has been calculated that our 
coal beda will become exhausted in about 
2000 years, When we regard the enormous 
undeveloped stores of the wostern world, it 


appears not improbable that civilisation © 


tay travel westward, and that its great 
centres may be determined by similar geo- 
logical conditions to those which strikingly 
regulate the necumulations of population 
over our own islands. 

Every effort of human industry is but 
the application of natural powers to some 
economical end. In our infinitely varied 
machines, propelled by steam, we eee but 
the development of powers which have been 
locked up for agea in the earth's crust, 
The heat which we now develope ta produce 
mechanical power is but an exact equivalent 
of that heat under the influence of which 
were produced those plants from which our 
coals are formed, 

Tt is curious to trace the dependence of 
the present on the past, to mark out the 
relations between effects now developing 
themselves, and causes reaching back into 
the — 
this subject, our business being only with 
“the living present.” 

Coal is distributed over four great arcaa, 
and scattered patches are found more or 
less surrounding these, The four great coal 
fields are the tch coal field, extending 


increased. At this rate of , 


abyss of time ; but we must quit | 
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from sea to sea, from Edinburgh to Stirling ; 


—the Durham, and the Northumberland | 
coal fielda, and the amaller Cumberland field | 


‘extending from near Carlisle to White- 
| haven ;—the extensive and busy Lancashire, 
| and Staffordshire coal fields ;~—and the South 
; Wales coal field, extending from Monmouth 
towards Pembroke to St. Davids. The 

coal fielia of thie kingdom produce fuel 
differing widely in ita character. These 
varieties are popularly known aa 

Cannel Coal, 

Household Coal, 

Anthracite or Stone Coal, 

Steam Coal, 

Cokeing Coal. 
These coals are distinguished from each 
other by their containing more or less 
bituminous matter, separating by ordinary 
distillation, or carbon in a more fixed con- 


white or red ashes, while the best varieties 
of honsehold coal are very free from these 
admixtures. 

Cannel coal is a peculiar variety of the 
bituminous coals, its volatile constituents 
distilling very freely and forming a 
whieh has a high illuminating power, fa 
thracite ia nearly pure carbon, In moat 
instances it may be regarded as ordinary 
coal, from which the bituminous matter 
has been removed, by the slow influence of 
heat under great pressure. Coking coal is 
distinguished 
carbon which onters into ita composition, in 
some of the best varieties amounting to as 
| much as SO per cent. Steam coal, diatin- 
guished as auch, is remarkable for the 
rapidity with which it developes heat, and 
the general intensity of its combustion, The 








Wales con! field —and household coals 
‘superior to any others are obtained from 
_the neighbourhood of Newenstle. 
| Wallsend coals have long been celebrated 


extremity of the Roman Wall, hence its 
nawe, The beat coal from this mine has 
long been worked out, the colliery is still in 
operation, but producing coal of an inferior 
sag & The celebrity of Wallsend coal 
was, however, so great that every 
household coal atill sells in the metropolitan 
market as Wallsend. No doubt many of 
the collieries are working upon other parts 
'of the same seam ns that which produced 
troe Wallaend coal, 

| The qauntities of coal produced in the 
' Northumberland coal-field alone, was deter- 
‘ mined with mach accuracy for a coal-trade 
| committee in the years 1551 and 1652, to be 
as follows Since that time there has been 
still a proportional increase in every depart- 
ment. 


Losaan ane 











Cuserwate, Oven Bra. Tetax 

Tom, Tons. ‘Tear. 
TES, 0. 8, 707, TS Pan) 7,887,308 
WSR. os GOOF 2,254, S40 6,354, 935 
Incresse 1352 2hLGtt IH Are 47,7 


Tens. 

Total quantity sant from the Tyne aad 
neighbourhom! in the year Wwe aa fsausss 

j Quantity weed In hema consumption 

} oot lose tha 6,000,000 





14,014 B85 


| These figures are taken from papers read 


North of England Institute of Mining 
Engineers, who makes the average quantity 
of coal taken anuually from the Durham 
and Northumberland coal field, upon the 
examination of a number of yeara, aa 
13,517,069 toma This is of course ouly 





dition, Some coal containga lange quantity | 
of earthy aud ferruginons matter, forming | 


by the large quantity of | 


best steam coala nre produced in the South | 


The | timate the eapital invested in the collieries 


in the setropolia, The colliery from which | to be abont ten millions of money. 


thia cou! waa obtained was worked at the | 








| and 


by Mr. Thomas Young Hall before the | 
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about one-fourth of the quantity of coal 
raised from the other coal fielda of the 
kingdom. With the ineressing demands 
& upon the coal felda, by the increasing 
employment of machinery, and the great 
extension of manufactories, numerous im- 
provermenta have been introduced. For- 
merly there was no sufficient demand for 
coal dust, or for those small pieces known 
technically as nuts, Theae were allowed to 
accomulate in heaps apon the mines, and 
were there burnt as waste, the ashes belong 
sometimes distributed over the soil. The 
amall coal in many of the districta was 
found mixed with iron-pyrites, the sulpluret 
of iron, known locally by the name of 

weses, These rendered auch coal unfit for 
any of the purposes to which eoke is now 
applied. k machine for cleansing, by 
washing, has been introduced into the 
colliery diatrict by Mr. Morrison. By this 
improvement, and stimulated by the rapidly 
increasing demand, all the small, and 
formerly waste, coal ix now manufactured 
into and distributed over the country by 
railway and by veesel in every direction, 
Mr. T. Y. Hall whose account of the coal 
produce of the North we have already 


| quoted, gives the following as his eatimate 


of the vaine of this important branch of 
British industry :— 


laciden: 
Teas per tals or 
AUR. Bent. Working. Leediug. Mntevest. 


Come Es 000,080 £110,000 00,000 £440 600 £490,000 


Steam, do, 30> RFS | TRESS SMAAT 919,600 
Housgteld 5,500,502 S700 USKSES 205,127 B2508 


15,90) 000 £525,000 £3,291 056 £559, 4 £975,008 


these making a grand total of 4,460,000. 
This is certainly undorstating the value of 
the capital in the North British coal fielda, 
Another writer informs ua that “after all 
research and inquiry, and taking o general 
view of the entire northern district of 
Neweastle and Durham, I think we may 


The 
lessees of coal, aa well as the proprietors 
who work their own royaltiea, are very 
wealthy. The capitals employed in mining 
and working the three largest coal concerns 
are not less than 500,000, each, These 
concerns may — ‘es six to twelve 
separate mines, aud all the respective 
engines, jragyons, and horses, The minin: 
of a single colliery (all things included) wi 
cost from 50,000. to 80,000/, and even as 
high as 200,000, in extreme cases, These 
observations apply to tho great partner- 
ships, and to _— of the trade, 
auch as Lord Londonderry's trustees, the 
Countess of Durham's executors, the great 
Hetton Cual Company, Lord Ravensworth 
and partnera, the latter nership called 
the ‘Grand Allies,’ in all of which there 
enn be little doubt that the capital sunk, 
with machinery and plant must ap 
to 600,000 each.” Having sketched in 
general ontline the conditions of the “ indua- 
triea of the coal-fields,” we proceed to 
consider something of the iron formations 
ace. It is m however to 
premise that it ia intended from time to 
time to return to the examination of the 
manufactures directly from the coal, as 
coke, gaa, naphtha, parafiine and the mineral 
oils gem y, and such as are di dont 
on the coal so far sa to be seated on the 
at sites for the production of our fossil 
uels, as chemical worka, and the like. 
Inox.—Iron ores are distributed exten- 
sively over the United Kingdom. Some 
varicties are alwnys found asaociated with 
the coal formations, such as the argillaceous 
iron ores which are carbonates of iron, 
These are by far the more important iron 



































ores, as from them the largest quantities of 
our pig iron are manufactured. We muat 
however particularizo the districts in which 
different kinds of iron ore are found. The 
black band iron ore of Scotland is found 
near Linlithgow, around Glasgow, at Irvine, 
and wear Ayr; and over the Scotch coal- 
field, extensive blast furnaces are working, 
producing iron of an excellent quality. It, 
should be remarked, as indicating the value 
of attentive observation, that it is only | 
within a few eg any attention has 
been given to the black band iron ore of 
the sister kingdom. Mr. Mushett was the 
first to call attention to the value of this ; 
and hence there has been, by this one 
application of a new natural product to our 
jndustries, an immense addition made to 
our national wealth, Around the northern 
coal fields iron ores are much worked and 
smelted. Lately the discovery, of an enor. | 
mous deposit of iron ore, made at Cleaveland, 
has given a new impetus to iron manufac. 
ture in this locality. The Yorkshire coal | 
field produces very valuable irou ores, and | 
we have therefore extensive iron-works near 
Bradford, Rotherham, Sheffield, Chesterfield, | 
and at Alfreton in Derbyshire. Near Wrex- | 
ham areseveral important iron-worke—again | 
at Shrewsbury, and, as is well known, South | 
Staffordshire produces an immeuse quantity | 
of iron ore from the iron deposits of its 
coal field. Attention has recently been 
turned to a remarkable iron ore deposit 
extending over a large portion of Northamp- 
tonshire. Beyond these the coal field of 
South Walesa abounds in iron ores, and 
consequently we find it bordered by exten- 
sive iron-works, All that have been named 
are to a greater or leas extent districts 
eet carbonates of iron. In the 
process of manufacture it becomes impor- 
tant to mix with these carbonates some of 
the oxides of iron. The deposits of the 
hematite ore, a peroxide of iron, near 
Whitehaven and Furness Abbey, are extra- 
ordinary. An immense trade has aprang up 
in these localities from the increasing value 
of these orea, Ono manufactory of iron 
from the hormatites ia near Whitehaven, 
and another near Ulverstone, In which 
charcoal is used for the production of iron. 
This is the only chareoal iron-work now 
existing in this country, although formerly 
all our iron was made with wood-fuel. 
Around Dean-forest, and Bristol, and in | 
Cornwall and Devon, these peroxides of | 
iron are found and worked. Formerly 
pif extensive iron-works existed in Suasex, 
and some of the enslern counties, where the 
jron was made from the ore of the greca- 
sand formations. Thaxted in Essex was ot 
one period the seat of the steel manufacture, 
but by exhausting the forests the trade 
was loat. Thero are a few other spots 
where iron ores are produced, and from the 
immense demand which has for many yeara 
been made u our iron manufactures, 
diligent search has been instituted over | 
districts where thin valuable metal was 
searcely known to exist a few years aince. _ 
The distribution of iron is found to be far 
more extensive than waa imagined, and 
from the new discoveries which are con- 
stantly being made, we may safely declare 
thut our iron ores are as extengive as our | 
coal fielda, that as long as the one continues 
the other will endure. We may calculate 
on a greatly increasing demand and supply, 
but the probability is that both con! and 
iron will last for many thousand years, and 
ive rise to numerous new branches of | 
British industry, to stimulate commercial 
enterprise, and to afford wide fields of | 
labour for other generations of artisans, 
tH. 
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THE BERNAL COLLECTION. 


Tonovanort the whole of last munth a eale baa 
unerasingly occupied the attention of connoisseurs 
and the dilletanti, which has been very justly 
characterised by a contemporary no “one of the 
must remarkable sales on record.” We readily 
acquiesce in the application of the term to the 
one now under our notice, but we do it for other | 
reasons than seem to actuate the writers in the 
daily prea, They soum sufficiently astounded 
at the prices realised, and we can well allow their 
foclings of aurprise full scope, particularly when 
wo reflect on the unnatural ee whieh bas 
been skilfally excited to induce the recklessness 
of wealthy collectors, Tt would far aurpass our 
limits to uarrate a tithe of the pricea oltained 
for China “As mad as March hares” [enn old 
proverb, which would apply last month to the 
frequenters of Chuistic's onleroom, The annala 
of auctions cannot parallel the prices then given 
for comparstively modern pottery. For example: 
a painted Sivree cup and saucer fetched 1601, and 
another, with imitation jewelled ornament, 80¢,; 
@ pair of turquoise vases sold for 1,350 guingas, 
But the clinsax wns reached in the purchase of a 
pair of Rowe du Burry Vasea for 1,850 guinens, | 
the competitors being the Marquis of Hertford, 
Baron Rothachild, and Mr. Hope. To make the 
wonder still greater, Mr. Bernal bad purchased 
these vases of Mr. Thomas Baring some few yoars 
ago for 20iN,, that gentleman hardly thinking 
them good enough to keep for himself. Such a 
profitable investment of 201M, a4 this has been 
mrely happens to collectors of old China ; thou. 
sands of pounds have besn nearly realised by the 
outlay of bandreds, aud it is thia which has | 
made the sale eminently “ rernarkable,” 

Mr. Bernal waa notoriously known aa a “ pru- 
dent” collector—a very “careful” bayer, The 
dealers were all aware that he would bave a good 
thing if at a reasonable or cheap price, but not | 
otherwise. He never allowed enthusiasm to 
interfere with hia calm course; and be found 
enough to form a large collection alwaya “in 
the market” nt a reasonable mte. He was not 
a man to be “bumbugged” by denlors’ talea, 
but hed = sufficvent to rely on hia own 
opinion, nud buy intrinsically valuable thi in 
many inatances, from traders who did not them. 
selves fully know the interest or true historic 
value of tho objecta they offered. Mr. Bernal 
never believed that money could secure bo good 
a collection as judgment; and that he waa correct 
ia evidenced by the reault which has followed 
tho dispersal of hia own. In this way is the anle 
again “remarkable,” and we think he would 
himself be greatly satonished could he see the + 
solid cash now uoed by it, 

The books and printa, which formed a small 
portion of his store, hare also sold at “ fancy 
pricea,” and far above their real value, inasmuch | 
as many might have been bought at booksellers’ 
shops for a leas aun. Ono of the most curious | 
incidents of the print sale wae the purchase of 
an impresaion of Hogarth’s “ Modern Midnight | 
Conversation” for 75 guincas, simply becuse | 
the word modern waa apelt with two d's; and | 
anothern equally important variation of the in- , 
scription oocurred. Now thia very print wna > 





| purchased of Colnaghi in the plain way of busi- 


nest for 1h ide The first and mort reawnable | 
way, in the minds of moat persons, of accounting 
for this gigantic increase in price, will be that , 
some wealthy collector had dotermiaed, in oppo- | 
sition to all the world, to secure it regurdlens of | 
cost, Not so! The British Museum i« the 
“ fortunate poesrasor” of the rarity, and boldly 
secured the misspelled impression from the 
elutehes of other insane bidders only to place it 
with other impressions of the same plate with 
the inscriptions apet property { Who shall apenk 
of the advantages of education in future, when | 
the absolute money value of bad spelling in 
4000 per cent. f D's are up in the market | | 
The picturea ali realised good prices, particu- 
larly when it ia conside: that they would | 
acarcely be cateemed ns works of art, except in 
fow instancea, The partrait of Madame Pompa- 
dour, by Greuse, brought 180 guineas; and some 
others, pomeming ouly a limited local interest, 
such as “A Skating Scene on the Moat at Ant- 











werp,” fetobed 851. They were recisely the class 
of pictures which are occasionally seen at obscure 
sales, and are bought at prices varying from 
one ponnd to fire, It has indeed been assorted 
that an average of five pounds was really about 
the eost price of each picture to the late pro- 
prictor, Certainly no man ever “ invested" 
money better than be. 

A memorial emanating from the Society of 
Arts to the government, urged on them the 
purchase of the collection entire. With con- 
siderable tact the framers of that petition 
appealed, like men of busines, to the possible 
tnarket valae” of the whole, and very sensibly 
urged the government to buy it entire, because 
governments had before refused entire colleo- 
tions, and then had to purchaso portions only 
at adrsnced prices, which ended in their paying 
more for part than they might have paid for 
the whole. Rat this eminently practical way 
of treating the question naturally failed with a 
government which usually prefers the most 
tedious and expensive mode of acquiring any- 
thing ; hence “ fancy prices" bare been paid, by 
asmoaller grant of public money, to secure to 
the Lritich Museum and Marlborough Howse, a 
few articles, when double the number might 
have been obtained almost for a nominal sum, by 
avcuring the whole, selecting what waa wanted, 
and eelling the remainder, The absurd waste 
of public money involved in this is all the more 
extmordinary, when wo remember that it is 
devoted to Sévres China, old Majolica, and mis- 
epolt Hogartha; and this too but « few months 
after the refusal by the trustese of the British 
Museum to purchase the Fnunett collection of 
Anglo Baxon antiquities, fectly unique as as 
illustration of English history—the thing most 
wanted in the British Museurm—and containing 
among many other objecta inore than a dozen 
examples of jowelled brooches, any one of which, 

ten centuries older, could rival a Sirres 
vase in artistic excellence; yet the collection 
was thought not to be “high art" by an ignorant 
momber of Parliament, who tried in our bouse 
of representatives to shield the equally ignorant 
tristess, We boast of our Anglo-Saxon blood, 
and yebin a country where wealthy meno will 
give neatly a thourand pounds for a compara- 
tively modern Porcelain Vase, the paltry sum 
of seren hundred pounds is refused by the 
national council, to purchave an entire museum 
of objecta of the highest historic value; while 
its emplogds are perinitted to run riot over Sivres 
and Majolica in sale-rocins, where bidders seem 
to have left their wits at the threshold. 

We regard the Bernal Collection highly, and 
are willing to allow all honour to the taste and 
weal of ita founder. We think, also, hia pru- 


' dence a lesson to, and a severe entire on, the 


follies of other collectors who have thronged the 
sale, But we cannot consider the aspect of the 
sale a4 exactly a wholesome one. It haa been a 


| cleverly managed pisce of excitement, got up by 
re 


itting rich bidders teach other. 

not bought, for it is notorious they would 
be only too glad to sell at prices much below 
that which articles have fetched at thie nale. 
‘They have therefore changed thelr tactica, and 
worked for “ commissions,” obtaining them in- 
dustriously from all quartera, and thus forcing 
ap prices to an unnatural ht This reduces 
collecting to a species of gam , and the prices 
thus wed can never be accepted as sarmples 
of the real value of articles sold. 

Looking, then, at all these things, we accept 
and adopt the phrase applied to the sale, an “one 
of the moat remarkable ou record.” It is ao: 
not for the skilful raising of fictitious prices, bat 
that collectors abould eo easily fall into the trap. 
—not because Sdvres vases fetch more than they 
are worth, bat that buyers should be found to 
part wo ensily with large sums of money.—not 
that modern sbould be spelt with two d'a on 
Hogarth’s print, bat that public money should 
be wasted over the error.—not that the sale 
altogether should add to our public collections 
some faw good articles at high prices; but that 
our public coliections cannot be formed as waa 
this private one. These and many other refleo- 
tions arising from this male render it most 
* remarkable.” 














THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 





We commence our fourth series of solections from | 
the Museum of Ornamental Art, with an example of 
old French taste of the Louisa XV. period. The Vase | 











bere engraved is of enamelled earthenware, grounded — 
in imitation of porphyry, and the reliero ornaments 
ded: the design in this instance in purer and simpler 

style than was usual at the time. The next ex- 











ample, & Pawrt. in carved onk, is of an earlier and 


gilded Ker is an elegant example o! 


f Flemish has been 
te ea 1590. Te 


key of office, of German work. The foliated 
ornament forming the bow is moat 
fully disposed, and the wards of the key 


oven are tastefully cut, showing how 
thoroughly the attention of the designer 
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directed to the minutest details 
1530. The | of the object. The graceful calyx of a 





of the Venetian Wir Grass, the material itself 
being almost a4 light and delicate an its natural 
floral prototype. We come next to an entirely 





different class of Art-manufacture—old Wodg- 
wood ware; tho object represented — a 
| Svcar Bows of the rare lilac ground, enriched 


| 
iii 














TEL AEA BOPRNTIT LT 
Saal 
fart th sa Hii ili) AR, 
with cameo scroll ornaments in white, The 
elaborate Paxet is a fine specimen of old 
a chamberlain's | flower seems to have suggested the ehape German or Flemish arabesque ornament. 








| 











Another tastefully designed Kuy in wrought | which, from the small size of the cut is only im- 
steel bears testimony to the skill and fancy y shown, is very beautiful and consistent. 


of the old locksmiths The 





of the last century. Beneath is an Indian 
Rose-waren Borris in silver, richly decorated 
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being a Citamracxe Gass, manufactured by 
Memre. Bacchus & Co. of Birmingham, and the 
other, a silver Pearome Bueser of modern 


@ next engraving is froma Wi ware 
Vase of clanscal design: it is similar both in 
style and material to that engraved on the 
ceding page ; the Roman acanthus, in ite various 
antique conventionalwed renderings, has served 











French workmanship; the latter is a rich an 
effective specimen of ornamental design, carried 
| out with great skill, every part being chased 


~ 





oe ns the bo tab ornament; the ancient motives, | 
n however, have been by no means servilely copied. 
Our next illustration represents a silvergilt | 
Beaker anp Cover of Dutch workmanship, of 
the end of the screnteenth century. The orna- 
ments of this piece are well contrasted, and yo 
elegant in themselves: they are sharply 














! 
| | | 
artistically executed en répousd, terminated 
irited chasing. In the lower part the stiiaes 
utings, or gadroons, are worthy of notice as an 
original feature in ornament, whilst the shell and 
orn above is equally characteristic of | with the utmost degree of finish; the atyle is | 





scroll 
with translucent enamels, The abape of the ob- | the Louis XIV. period. The two examplea in | entirely modern, and very original, the 
typos. 


| ject is most graceful; and the ornamentation, | the next column are of modern origin ; first | ornamenta being based on natural 








| 
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The two Joas are a of | 
old Flemish | reproduced with advantage by 
eign I ordinary stone- | 


aden poten ues etched on tho steel; the date is 
They have nearly ane he Gok being . about 560. The Tazaa ia another example of 


— 











| che delicate old Venetian glass, of which such 
innumerable varieties are extant, We hare next 


gal 
ware ; an immense variety of patterns of eimilar | sonstantly decorated in the natural bent of the | 
objects of uso existe, many of which might be | material The bronze Casker isa modern work, | 


ee ee ee 


of GiB 








manufactured by Mesa Elkington of Birming: “aff reroll a geay lancer nil tasonetoy an omboesed pewter Taxxanp of the latter part 
ham, from the of rar aaa models of Mr. E. | have boen on more than one oceashon, | of the sixteenth century, a French work of the 





Tt = pro 
ee LEK 

















| illustrated in this journal. The Pisce or! from a steel casket of ancient German work, the | famous echool of Briot; this specimen Is an 
| ORxawent at the bottom of this page is taken | entire eurface of which is covered with beautiful | excellent example of Henaissance ornament. 
| 








probably dates about the middle of the last 
century. The Hivae in tinned iron is an effective 
example of seventeenth century German motal 


8 perfect model of taste of its kind ; design and 

















work of a cheap description, The original of the ! sor Castle, having been lent for exhibition in 
ceabwal in Sion Onnieched Lites Seer Wing] benion te hor Seda: The Frawe is believed 


——S———— 


oo od . 
| e : i 
century work. Underneath is a more eclognnt | 4 Es 

specimen of Venetian glass ; the winged mount- | : a 
} 








(Oe) 


ee eee 


ee: 


——=> 











| WRT LAST Se to have been the work of Chippendale, a cele.) Lane. Amongst cabinet-makers, the i 
very good, all the details being well contrasted. brated cabinet-mnker of the beginning of the te of “ rococo" ornament here secn, is called, 
The silver gilt Coven oy A Wairisc Taster is last century, whoee workshop was in St, Martin's him, “ the Chippendale style.” 


) 

! 
AA MANAAAL | 
| 
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SCOTT AND SCOTLAND,“ 


Iv tho immortality of Seott rested on no moro solid foundation than the 
style in which the publishers of his works have at various times produced 
them, there would still be little apprelicnsion of hig name passing into 








illustrations of “ Marmion," and never bas the “ Tale of Flodden Field” 
been represented in a more attractive shape. Bot what can we my of it 
that we did not my of its ecessors!} The three volumes, uniform in 


size, are also uniform im excellence ; Mr. Foster's conception of the bean. 
tiful and the picturesque in an exquisite as ever, with, perhaps, more of 


é 





E 2 | 
forgetfulnoss, Artists of the highest repute have secouded the efforts of 
the booksellers, and havo shown the world, in the magic of their pencils, 
the charncters and scenes which “ the wizard of the north” had sqmumoned 
forth from the deptha of bis own fertile imagination, or from what nature 
offered to hia pereounl observance, In the illustrated edition of “ Mannion” 


ig 


Ae 





-“ : ioe ; 
incipal ms they have sent out, on which the Art of Mr. Birket 
se ele a Jobn Gilbert has been employed. “The Lady of the ; 
Lake,” and “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” we noticed when they 
respectively appeared : we now offer our readers nome oxamples of the 





Sim Wacrar Scort, Bas. With 


* Manutow: 4 TALR oF Proppes Preto. nue 
llustrated with 


all his [ntrodnetions, and the Folitors Notes Eighty Engravings 
on Wood, from Drawings by Dinner Powerex and Joun Giteeer, lished by 
A. &C, Unace, Edinbargh. 


recently published by Mesare, A. & C, Black, wa have the third of Scott's 





luxuriance, and his touch as light, gracefal, avd vigorous: can auything 
le more elegant than the two landscapes at the bottom of this 50 
charmingly and naturally expressed! Mr. Gilbert now stands alone in his 
peculiar walk, and while we soe in what ho how done for this volume that, 
notwithetanding the incessant demands mnde upon bis fancy, it bas lost 
none of ita wonted fire, we think we recognise an almost entire nbaence 





V5 


of what has sometimes etruck us aa an occasional detect in bis dosigns— 
the great height of bis principal figures, capecially those of femnlea: we 
erm discover in bis illustrations of “Marmion” any “forms of giant 
height.” 


drawings, 
their work is the perfection of the art of wood-cngrmying. 


Measra. J. B. Whymper and Evang, the engravers of the 
must share in the merit of producing this “delicate” yolume ; 
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ALBERT DURER: 


HIS WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, 
AND HIS TIMES.* 


BY ¥, W. FAMHOLT, PAA. 


WITH ILLDSRATIONS FROM ONDGINWAL SKETCHES 
ay THK AUTHOR, 
Own parting glance at “the Athens of Germany” 
must comprehend a view of the life and manners 
of the people among whom Dorer and his com 
patriots lived. Theira were the paliny days of the 
old city, for its glories mpidly fell to decay to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century. Its aspect | 
now ia that of a place of dignity and importance | 
left to loneliness and the quiet wear of time ; 
like an antique mansion of a noble not all | 
lowed quite to decay, but merely existing — 
shorn of its full glories; or else like an “ancient | 
gentlowoman” of family, who bears about her | 
a dignity to be eel rather than observed. 
“Nuremberg—with ite long, narrow, winding, 
involved streets, its precipitous ascents aud 
descents, its completely Gothic physiognomy—ia 
by far the strangest old city I ever Id ; it 
has retained in every part the aspect of the 
middle agex. No two houses reeemble ench | 
other; yet, differing in form, in colour, iu | 
height, in ornament, all bave a family likeness; | 
and with their peaked and carved gables, and | 
projecting central balconies, and painted fronts, | 
stand up in a row, like so many tall, gnunt, 
stately old maids, with the toques and stomn- 
chers of the last century. Age is here, bus it 
does not suggest the idea of dilapidation or 
decay ; rather of something which has been put 
under a glass cave, and preserved with care from 
all extrancous influences, Bat, what is most 
curious and striking in thin old city, is to nee it 
stationary, while time and change are working 
miracles and transformations everywhere 
else. The house where Martin Behaim, four 
centuries ago, invented the sphere, and drew the 
first phical chart, is still the house of 
a mapseller. In the house where cards were 
first manufactured, cards are now gold. In the 
very shops where clocks and watches were first 
seen, you may still buy clocks and watches, 
The samo families have inhabited the same 
mansions from one generation to another for 
four or five centuries,” + 
In a city where all ita aeociations of greatness — 
are with the t, and its memories essentially | 
connected with those who have been long num- 
bered with the dead, it is natural we should | 
find a strong tendency to remembrances of | 
events and personages generlly forgotten in 
other and more stirring cities The Nurem. | 
bergers lovingly preserve all that will connect | 
them with the glorious days of Kaiser Maximilian, 
when their “great Imperial City" held the | 
treasures of the Holy Roman Empire, the crown 
and royal insignia of Charlemagne, as well na the 
still more precious “ relics” which he lad 
nee ee ney Land. > ‘a | 
Among their literary magnates none 
better remembered than 
“ Hans Sachs, the cobdbler-bard,” ‘ 


and statuettes of this great t of small 
things are to be seen in mont Nannon book 








* Concluded from p. $4. | 

* Mra Jameson, “Sketches of Art at Home and | 
Abrowi," The ew worica of views in Nuremberg, | 
published there by Courad Monath, about 1650, are 
teonl with the present aspect of ench 


those frum in hin tomb at Aix-la Chapelle, ards 
used iu the coronation of the German emperors for 
mauy centuries, and only transferred to Vienna during 


the great tieal changes of the last coutury. “The | 
sacred eile" ard also at Vienna, asd were ane, the 
most valued and venerated of church treasures, Ther 


also wore ley: ly exhibited nt the coronations, and — 
consisted of the lnuce which pierced the Saviour’s side | 
whee apo the eres; a plece of the crew, ehesing tee 
hole nade by the all ertiicls plencod one of the Barioury 
hana; one of the maila ; 

crown put upon his head by the soldiers; a port 
the manger of Bethichem; a piece of the tablecloth 
used at the Last Supper; and a pdece of the towel with 
which Christ wipe Apostles’ foet ; an arm-bese of 
St. Anno; a tooth of St. Jolin the Baptist ; a piece of 
the coat of St. John the Evangelist; nud three links of 
the chains which boand St. Peter, $t Paul, aud St, 
Jobn ia the Roman prison, 





and print tbopa Since the days ot Lope de 
Yous m2 writer seribbled #o fluently and #o well 
on the thousand-and-oue incidents of bis own 


: day, or fancies of his own brain, Sachs was 


born at Nuremberg in 1404 and waa the son of 
a poor tailor, who insured his education in the | 
freeschool of the town, and at fifteen he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker; when the period 
of servitude bad expired, in accordance with the 
German ice, he ect out on his travels to nee 


the world. It was a stirring time, and men's 





eyes wero rapidly opened to tae corruptions 
of church and (Pe the great principles 
of the Keformation were making way. Hans 
possessed much of that ein PY sense, 
and shrewd practical observation which belong 
to many of the lower clam, and make them 
outspoken rude despisors of courtiership, On 
hio returo he applied for admission as a fellow 
rhymester among the inaster-singers’ fraternity 
of Nuremberg, a corporation of self-styled povta, 





THE BOVSE OF MASS SACTIB. 


who surrounded the “divine art” with all kinds | 
of routine ordinances, and regulated the length — 
of lines and sumber of syllablea which each © 
“poem ” (1) should contain, so magisterially that 
they reduced it to a matheuatical precision, and 
might clase it among the “exact sciences.” 
Before this august tribunal the muse of Sachs 
appeared, his poem was read, ite lines wore 
measured, its syllables counted, and he was 
admitted to the bonour of being an acknow- 
ledged master of rong, From that hour till bis 








death, he cobbled and sing to the wonderful 
amusement of the good citizens; and when 
seventy-seven years had passed gaily over his 
head, “he took an inventory of his poetical 
stock-in-trde, and found, according to lis 
narrative, that his works filled thirty volumes 
folio, and consisted of 4,273 songs, 1,700 miscel- 
lancous poems, and 208 tragedies, comedies aud 
farces, making an astounding sam total of 6,181 
pieces of all kinda, The humour of his tales is 
not contemptible ; he langhs lustily and makes 
his render join him; his manner, #o far aa verse 
can be compared to prose, in not unhke that of 
Rabelais, but less grotesque.” * His most popular 

roductions were broadsheeta with ta 
Sonsted to all kinds of subjects, sold about the 
streets, and stuck “like ballads on the wall” of 
old English cottages ; speaking boldly out to 
the comprehension and tastes of the people on 
subjects they were interested in. From a largo 
ee nd =a. " mT Fa literature * now 
ying before the writer, mense popularity 
with the people cau be well understood. Here 
wo find fables of nover-dying interest, such 
as The Old Man and his Ass,” reproduced in 
doggerel they could enjoy, with a humour they 
could relish, and headed by bold woodcuts If 
they wanted morality they had it in “ pious 
chansons” about fair Susannah, “The Destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah,” “Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den,” “Twelve short Sermons,” &c. Moral 
allegories suited to every-day life wooed their 
attention in his “ Christian Patience,” where the 
whole human family is depicted as a solitary in 
a ship on a stormy sea, with the world, death, 
and the devil, a8 adversaries to 0; hia eafe 
entry into his port “das vaterland,” but who is 
mercifully guarded by the Most High, If amusing 
satire were required, it might be found in his 
“Women setting Traps for Fools ;” while the 
strong religious tendencies of the Reformers 
were enforced in his rhymes of the “ True and 
Pulse Way," above which waa — a large 
cut where the Saviour invites all to the open 
door of his fold, while the pope and his priests 
hinder all from entering, except back-doors, 
holes, and cornera, At this period Nuremberg 
was torn by religious faction ; and it ultimately 
became enthusiastically Protestant. There is 
no doubt that Hans Sachs helped greatly to 
foster the feeling in its favour, as his “ broad- 
sides” told forcibly, and wore immensely popular. 
They were in fact the only books of the poor. 

portait of the old cobbler was painted in 
1508 by Hans Hoffman, and is a strikingly 
characteristic resemblance of a man whose 
“age is aan lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kisuly,” 

there is an intensity of expression in the clear, 
deop-set eye, a shrewd observant look in the 
entire features, while it showa a capacity of fore- 
head that will make Hans pars muster with 
modern phrenologista, The cobbler-bard wrote 
and sung, and mended his neighbours boots in 
an uppretending domicile in a street leading 
from the principal market, which street now 
goes by his name. Since his time the house has 
been almost rebuilt and entirely new fronted. 
Its old features have been preserved in an 
etching by Fleischmann after a sketch by J. A. 
Klein, at which period it was a beorshop known 
by the sign of the “ Golden Bear," Hans died 
full of years and honour in the year 1576 and is 
buried with the great men of his city in the 
cemetery of St. John. 

The domestic life of the old Nurembergers 
— to = none —— by honour 
able simplicity, and their posterity appear to 
have followed laudably in their footateps. They 
delight in the antique look of their city, and 
brood over their past glorica like an ancient 
dameel “who waa the beauty once.” Their 
houses seem built for a past generation, their 

blic edifices for the middle ngea ; their gal- 
leries abound in the Art of the fifteenth century, 
and admit nothing more modern than the seven- 
teenth. In the old en upon the castle 
bastion is a quaint quadrangular towert having 
ite entrance therefrom, and this has been fitted 

* Edgar Taylor's '' Lays of the Minnosingers,” 


t fe as seen im onr view from Albert Duror’s hots, 
yp. 4, and is clase beside the gute of the town. 




















up with antique furniture, to give a true iden of 
the indoor life of Durer's daya. It contains a 
hall hung with tries, from which a staircase 
leads to asaite of rooms, one fitted as a kitchen, 
another ns music-room, filled with the most 
quaint and curious antique instruments, which 
have ceased “ discoursing most eloquent music" 
for the Inst two hundred years. The third room 
{a view of which we ongraro) is a boudoir, con- 
taining the large antique German atove, built up 
with ornamental tiles cast in relief, with storica 
from bible history of paints, an ae. 
Beside it iaa bronze receptacle for water, shapod 
like a huge acorn, the cock having Let Pap ay 
head, and the spigot being a small seated figure ; 
this was gently turned when wanted, and a thin 
stream of water trickled over the lands into tho 
basin beneath ; an embroidered mapkin hangs 
beside it; and above it is the old-fashioned set 
of four bourglasaes, 80 graduated that oach ran 
outa quarter of an bour after the other. The 
furniture and fittings of the entire building are 
all equally curious, and reproduce a faithful 
eee ef old times, worthy of being copied 

National Museums elsewhere. 

Naremberg being a “ freo city” was governed 
by its own appointed m tea, baving tad: 
dent courts of nw. The executive council of 
state consisted of eight mombera, choeen from 
the thirty patrician families who, by the pri- 
vilego granted to them from the thirteenth 
century, ruled the city entirely. In process of 
time these privil the form of a 
civic tyranny, which was felt to be intolerable 
by the people, and occasionally opposed by them. 
The flerce religious wars of the si century 
assisted in ing this monopoly of power 
still more; yet now that it is gone for ever, 
it bos left fearful traces of ite irrea le 
strength. All whosigh for “the old times,” 
should not morulise over the fallen greatness of 
the city, and its almost deserted but noble town- 
hall ; but descend below the building inte the 
dark vaulte and corridora which form its baso- 
ment; the abba en pom which 
the gloriqus munici of a perial 
bree ae geainney toe rege apt ae 
whose seerets none dared pry, and where frienda, 
hope, life itself, were lost to those who dared 
revolt agninst the rulers. There is no romance: 
writer who bas imagined more horrors than wo 


hare evidences were perpetrated under the name | 


of justice in these frightful vaulta, unknown to 
the busy citizens around them, within a few feet 
of the atreets down which a gay wedding proces- 
sion might pass, while a true patriot was torn 
in_ every limb, and meked to death by the 
refined ‘cruelty of his fellow-mon, The heart 
rickens in these vaults, and an instinctive desire 
to quit them takes possession of the mind, while 
romaining morely asa curious spectator within 
thom. The narrow stepa leading to them aro 
reached through a decorated doorway, and the 
passage below receives light through o series of 
gratings. You shortly reach the labyrinthine 
ways, totally excluded from external Jight and 
air, and enter one after another confined dup- 
goons, little more than six feet square, cased 
with oak ta deaden sounds, and to increase the 
difficulty of attempted escape, To make those 
narrow places even more horrible, strong wooden 
stocks aro in some, and day and night prisoners 
were secured in total darkness, in an atmosphere 
which even now seems too oppressive to bear, 
In close proximity to these dungeons is a strong 
stone room, about twelve feet wide each way, 
into which you descend by three steps It 

the torturechamber. The massive bara before 
you are all that remnin of the icular 
rack, upon which upfortunates were hung with 
weights attached to their ankles. Two such of 
stone, weighing each fifty pounds, were kept bero 
some years back, as well as many other imple 
ments of torture ince removed or gold for old 
iron. The raised stone bench around the room 
was for the use of the executioner and attendants. 
The vaulted roof condensed tha voico of the 
tortured man, and an aperture on one side gave 
it freedom to ascend inte a room above, where 
the judicial listeners waited for the faltering 
words which succeeded the omer screatns 
of their victim, So much we know still eee, 
but worse horrors were dreamily epokon of by the 
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certain something that not only destroyed lifo, 
bat annihilated the of the pereon eeri- 
ficed. The tradition & more ite forin 
in the seventeenth century, and the “kiss of tho 
Virgin" expressed this punishment, and waa be- 
lieved to consist in a figure of the Virgin, which 
ol its victim in arms furnished with poig- 

and then opening them, dro the 
body down a trap on a sort of cradle of swords, 


} 





, 1 k 
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arranged #0 na to cut it to pieces, a ronuing 
stream below clearing all traces of it away. 
These frightfal traditions were received with 
doubt by many, and with positive disbelief b 
others, antil a countryman of our own, wi 


unexam) and perseverance, full 
Gavmuaried sige of aL, and, after car 
| years, traced 


the absolute “Virgin” hervelf, 





which had been hurriedly removed from Nurem- 
berg during the French Herolution, two or three 
days before their army entered the town, and 
then passed inte the collection of a certain Baron 
Diedrich, and was kept by him in a castle called 


| old Nurembergers ; there was a tradition of n a seriea of 


' and is believed to have 





exhorts 
| the truth, and deserve 


APARTMENT IN THK GARDEN OF THE CASTLE AT SUREMBENG. 


1 


ignarde into the body, twa being 
nt of the free, to te to 


affixed to 
i “ That this machine 


in Spain, and 
to have been lanted into Germany during 
the reign of Charios V,, who was monarch of 
both countries. At this peried there 
were great tumults in Germany, and 
continual quarrela st Nuremberg be- 


men of that city had no doubt to thank 

“tho mont holy Inquisition” for this 
importation of horrora. 

great lending principles of the 

ion interested Durer as they 

did other thinking men. He examined 

by the biblical teat the unwholesowe 

> power and pretension of » and 

found it wanting. We have ¥ 

noted the exhortations to abide by “the 


capture of Luther made by his frie 
the Elector of Saxony, who canteyed 
him thus out of harin'y way, ond kept 
him nearly a twelvemonth in tho Castle 
of Wartburg. He exclaims, “And is 
Lather dead! who will now explain the 
goapel so clearly to us! Aid ime, oll 
= christians, to bewail thia man of 
eavenly mind, and God for some 
other a8 divinely enlightened.” He then 
Ernsmus to “come forth, defend 
the martyr’s crown, for 
thouart already an old man.” Durer had painted 
Erasmus's portrait at Brossels in 1520, and ap- 
pears to have bean intimate with that great man, 
as be was with Melancthon, who said of Durer, 
Uhat “ his least merit was that of his art.” 
Amid the strong dissensious of the Reforma- 
tion, at a time when old Nuremberg was totter 









Leura Sa 


ing to its fall, worn down 


by mental toil, and 
withered at the 
record, died 


© worst wives on 


Feistritz, on the rs of Steinmark. Deter- | brity to idee ' Lot take reader 
inined to persevere in tracing this figure our | for an imaginary Jost walk in that dicertioa, 
country-man visited this castle in 1834, and thera g out of the town by the gate opposite 


saw the machine; it was formed of bars and hoopa 
covered with sheet-iron, representing a Nureo- 
berg maiden of the sixteenth century in the long 


mantle generally worn. It opened with felding- | our way. About 
doors, closing again over the victim, and pressing | 


already alluded to, will guide nfs footsteps on 
three-quarters of a mile from 
the town, wo reach the gute beaide which stands 














was os.- 








tween the catholics and protestants: the 














| oe of the Crucifixion." We enter, 
a ee hg thickly covered with 
ere the burgher aristocracy of 


and stan 
grare-stones, 


Nuremberg bave been buried for centuries. 
The heavy slabs which cover the graves are in 
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many instances highly euriched by bronze plates 


elaborately executed, containing conts of arma, 
emblems, or full-length fixures. Each grave is 
numbered, and that of Durer is marked 649. 
The stone had fallen into decay, when Sandrart 





THE CEMETERY OF ST, JUN, 


the painter bad it renewed in 1651.4 This 
honourable act of love from n living artist toa 
dead brother, enabled the memorial to stand 





another century of time. The artists of Nurem: 
berg now look after ita conservation ; it has re- 
cently Leen repaired by them, and on the anni- 





THE GRAVE OF ALBERT DUREK. 


versary of the Spring-morning when the great 

master d , they reverentiy visit his reating- 

place. The inscription upon it runs thus :— 
ME AL. De, 

QUIOQUID ALBENTI DURERI MORTALE 
FVIT SUB Moc CONDITUN TUMELO. 
BMIGHAVIT, VIEl. IDOa. ApaiLas 

M.D RAVI 


The sentiment of this epitaph bas been beauti- 
fully rendered by Longfellow— 
" is the iuscription on the tombstone where 


@ Lies ; 
Ded ee not,—but departed—for the artist never 


* Our et 





left, at intervals, on the rond side, 
t He also ts interred im this cemetery. 
friend, Pirkbeimer; his grave is No. 1414. 


ngraving ts taken from a sketch made on this 
spot, looking beck toward the city, and ite ancient 
castle of the rock, Krafft’s sculptures are secu to the — 


80 is Durer’ | 


Thus ends our brief review of the life and 
labours of Darer and his fellow artists. If i¢ 
has “called up forgotten glories,” it has not 
been a labour ill-bestowed. If it should induce 
othera to leave England for Nuremberg, as the 
writer hereof cn takes, he can venture to 
predict full satisfaction from the sonar Any 
one who may — through its atreeta, = _ 
past hi a ta poetic associations, like the 
ta we have just quoted, will say, 
as be has done, of old Nuremberg and tho 
great and good Albert Durer— 


™ Pairer seems the ancient city, and (he sunshine seoms 


moore fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has 
breathed its air!” 





LOVE REVIVING LIFE. 
PROM THE SCULPTURE BY FINELLI. 


Tue close of the last century witnessed the Arts 
in Rome, like everything else of a high and 
ennobling tendency in tho seat of pontifical 
power, reduced to a state of comparative decre- 
itude : all of renown and of greatness that she 
ratte lorious and rich were her possessions 
—was associated with the past: men sought ber 
as they would search a magnificent tomb, for the 
gold and the gems that wore buried with the 
cod or that decorated the ehrine: there were 
none left to uphold her honour in those matters 
which had mised ber to the pinnacle of intel- 
lectual grandeur. It was then that the genius 
of ove Italian, alded subsequently by the genius 
of a native of another country, to Rome 
that pro-eminence in one branch of Art which 
the enjoyed ages long since : Canora 
resuscitated Sculpture, and when Thorwaldsen 
had taken up his abode in the citr, the breath 
of lifo was again kindled amid her decayed 
palaces, and strangers from all lands flocked 
thither to learn of the past and to be tanght by 
the living. From the school of which Canova 
may be considered the founder have come forth 
moet of the great sculptors whose works are the 
glory of the present century, In justice to our 
capi nat to be cushted when apeniting of tens 
not to be omy when ose 
to whom must be ascribed the honour of 
recovering the art from its degradation, 

Rome is once more the resort of men from all 
parte of the world who study or practise this 
the grandest of all the Arts. Those of our 
readers who have the Art-Journal during 
the last five or six months will have gained some 
insight into what is passing in the “Studios of 
Rome,” The writer of those interesting com- 
munications makes no mention of Finelli, a 
bative sculptor, nor are we at all familior with 
his hi , or his works, except that we have 
engraved hero. Ernat Forster, the distinguished 
German Art-critic, who paid a visit to the 
studio of Finelli in 1837, and who, we presume, 
bad seen some of his sculptures elsewhere, 
refers thus to them: after ing of those of 
Canova and one or two other modern Italian 
sculptors, be continues,—“I adimire less the 

4 of Finolli; there is in them a degree of 
coquetry, & certain affectation which has little 
charm for me. It will suffice to name his 
‘Three Hours,’ which he bas made for M. de 
Demidoff (the well-known Russian connoimeur), 
under the figure of three dancing girls, clad in 
short dresses, thin and fitting as closely to the 
person as if they had boon wetted through : 
these ‘Hours ' have the wings of butterflies, and 
exhibit a semblance of grace which in reality 
they bave not, London possesses of this 
seulptor's works, ‘A Venus Standing,” and 
* Payobe asking Pardon of Cupid:' there is also 
in his studio a ‘ Hebe,’ which has not yet found 
a purchaser.” The “ Payche ™ Dr, Waagen de- 
scribes in ~ ae iu hijo pon 
a4 “a group of pleasing motive, and well carri 
out;" it ia in the ion of Mr. Howard 
Galton, of Hadzor, near Droitwich. 

We are not quite sure but there may be dis 
coverable in the aye wo have — sper ita 
to engrave from the renowned sculpture galle: 
at Wie pans fae Dake of Tiotonsien oh Ohaae 
worth, a little of what M. Férster denominates as 
artistic “coquetry,” but the subject seomes almost 
to demand it; and, morever, such a quality, if 
thought to exist, is redeemed by its i 
treatment. The subject is derived from the 
classic fable of Psyche, who is often repre 
sented in ancient works of Art under the 





holds the insect lightly in the palm of one hand, 
covering it with the other aa though he would 
hold it captive even after be had re-endowed 
it with vitality: he would give lifo but not 
liberty. The idea of the work is very beautiful, 
and it is developed with much delicacy. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL TRAVELLING 


MUSEUM 
OF WORKS OF ORNAMENTAL ART AT 
BIRMINGHAM, | 
SELECTED FROM THE MUSEUM AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE, 





A mors anapicious period to begin, a more 
fitting opportunity to select, or a groater event 
to commemorate, could not possibly have pre 
sented itsctf wherein to inaugurate a new state > 
of things aa regarda Art Manufacture, than the 

Great Industrial Exhibition of 1951; it waa wise 
therefore to mark it asa “red letter” year in the 
calewdar of Art instruction, by the commence 
ment of a Museum to which the manofacturer, 
the artizan, or the general public, might repair 
for lessons, whoreby to improve, correct, and 
elevate the character of the works produced by 
the former, aud render the purchaser more ready 
to appreciate such excellence where it showed 
itealf. Previously to the year 1851, it will be 
recollected that no collection was in existence 
at oll available for purposes of reference, to 
which those oogaged in the trades requiring 
& knowledge of ornament could refer. Until 
the collection brought together by the Soviety 
of Arts in 1850, the greatest possible ignorance 
prevailed as to tho atate of ancient and modimval 
Art workmanship; information was gleaned by 
waifs and chances accumulated unaysteruaticnliy ; 
when wanted it was forgotten, and the specimen 
which furnished ithad long since, at thedispersion 
of the temporary callection, pasted into the handa 
of the owner, and was not therefore accesible 
for examination. The same result must hare 
followed the dispersion of the conteuta of the 
Exhibition of 1951, and but for the grant of 
50001 would bave done wo. For auce the 
House of Commons acknowledged its right to 
educate, aud waa liberal, so far as our liberality 
as to the value of objects for educational pur 
poses is comcerned; how illiheral previously, 
may be shown by reverting to the Standish col- 
lection, which now fille a suite of rooms in the 
Louvre, at Paris. This collection wan originally 
offered for the acceptance of the Hritish nation, 
with the condition that it should be aceam- 
tiodated suitably in some place where it would 
bo useful for purposes of study and instruc 
tion. It was rejected by our government re 
fusing to aceele to the conditions, bat at once 
accepted by Louis Philippe, who bestowed it 
where it now ia. While this ia being written, 
the Bernal collection is being dispe in eve 

direction, and it la ramoured that the Frene! 

government had offered 00,000L for it, It is no 
more saying, that they do these things better in 
France than we; they certainly do look to their 
tational culluctions; they are extensive; in 
keeping with these ia the development of the 
national taste, which is exuberant und refined ; 
the French know woll the value of their Art- 
manufactures, uccumulated together in the Salle | 





Hijouterie in the Louvre, their Hotel Ciuny, 
their Luxembourg Palaces, &.; thon, and 
these alone, bave raised the national taste of ; 
France to a position bigh and lifted up; giving 
an impetus to the production of objecta in which 
delicacy, beauty, and the hand of the cunni 
workman are visible; combined, these seve: 
aivantagee have placed the productions into 
which the element of Art enters-—produced in 
France—upon a vantage ground, from which | 
they cannot be dislodged unlem wo condesoend 
to fight them with thelr own weapons, use the | 
sate means, and travel to excellence by the | 
same path, | 
With tho'sum already alluded to at thelr oom- 
mand, a coramittee of gentlemen of acknow 
ledged ekill in matters of taste, waa appointed - 
to purchase works from the exhibition, and to | 
form ao nuclegs around which to gather “a. 
museum of mapufacturos, of a high order of | 
excellence in design, or of rare skill in Art | 
workmanahip,” be objects purchased were , 
contparatively fow, but they are of a high class ; | 
the majority displayed, io addition to taate in 
design, much skill and care in manipulation ; 
it ie ble that in some instances the sun 
paid fer the article purchased was too great, in 


: collection o! 
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cowparison with the value of the article in a 
suggestive point of view ; that the same amount 
might have been more judiciously expended on 
objects which appealod more directly to the 
imanufectares of the country ; the intention of 
the comnittee being doubtless disinterested, 


, they acted necording to their conviction, for. 


getting, however, one great and most important 
feature, vin, that the oruament which adorned 
many of the most expensive articles purchased, 
could itt ls | avy mean find a place upon 
Uiose produ 
ployed ia manufactures, The recognition that 
a Muscum is a useful anxiliary to our Schools of 
Design, l4, however, of far more Lmportance than 
any erroré made in the selection of objects, but 
in future, when purchases are to be made, it is 
to be hoped that in addition to the judgment 
of the artistic fentures of the object, practical 
utility will enter inte the considerution to de- 
termine the utility of the purchase, 

The purchases alluded to having been made, 
a home and a temporary resting place were found 
for them in Marlborough House; convinced of 
the very great importance of the movement, her 
Majesty, several of the uobility—and collectors, 
lent or contributed czarnples of valuable works 
of Art-tmanufactare in the precious and other 
metals, in glass, china, and various pieces of 
furviture considered valuable, as exhibiting true 
and correct principles of ornament and con- 
straction. OF the originale many have found 
their way back to thir rightful owners; but 
some remembrance of their very great beanty 
has been retained, through representations made 
of them by the photographic process, It, bow. 
over, ily became apparent to the projectors 
of the Museu that, were the collection to be par 
imanently located in London, the value in an In- 
dustrial point of view would mot be fully realized, 
ami something like injustice would he perpe- 
trated upon the manufacturers and artizaus who 
throng the centres of specific classes of manu- 
facture, the articles composing which it waa so 
necessary to improve, The mountain ¢ould not 
come to Mahomet, so Mahomet must needs 
to the mountain; anelection was mato from the 
Museow, of works compored of various mate 
rinks, & ouse constructed expressly to hold them, 
in addition, various frames were filled with 
~ ns, textiles, and fictile caste of cele 

ivory carvings, &o. &o.; these make up 

the collection now exhibiting in connection 
with other works, in the rooms of the Society 
of Artiste, Temple Row, for the last month. Ta 
examining the collection there is much to amuse, 
but there appenrs to be a total aleence of any 
leading principle having been kept in view, 
which certainl 
deference to 
made the selection the opinion entertained im, 
that the epace boing small, the artistic and ora 
mental characterisuca of the specimena should 
have been kept more prominently In view; 
within the limits afforded it would have been 


by the ordinary processes em- | 


ought to have boen; with all ; 
judgment of the parties who | 








deficlency of what would be suggestive to our 
lamp makers, gasalier mam aod the 
brassfoundry trade generally; the jewollers fare 
better, a8 there is a fair aprinkling of objects, 
which will ot least be useful to them. Electro 
plate ond Eritannia metal-workers may be 
benefited by an attentive examination of many 
of the examples. There are also a few specimens 
of ornamental iron working, which will repay 
patient study, and may assist in reviving a taste 
for the delicate manipulation of « motal, which 
from its alaodasce among ua is not valued na it 
should be. The photographs are well solocted, 
and the furniture specimens will serve a moss ox- 
cellent parpose in suggesting, to cabinel makers 
and others engaged in furnishing, some improve- 
ment in household furniture, many articles 
of which are now become painful from their 
continued repetition. The glazed frame of 
fabrics of Imdian textiles will doubtless be useful 
to the nrtizana of localities in which textile 
manufactures are carried op, more particularly 
shawls, from thelr harmony of ealour. The 
lave, of which there are ao few good and rare 
examples, will also do good servico; the flotile 
ivory casts of panels or leaves refer chielly to 
the medieval period ; they might be judiciously 
amocinted with a few of a more recent 
period, or oven examples procuruble from the 
ivory carvers of Dieppe, where the art is now 
cultivated with considerable success. 

The supplementary contributions, which aid 
materially in rendering the exhibition attractive, 
have been received from a considerable number 
of gentlemen connected with this district. Charles 
Bireh, Eaq., has been a mont liberal contributor, 
baving placed his rich and varied stores of rare 
and curious articles at the disposal of the com: 
mittee, who appear to have selected very judi- 
cionsly works in metal, wood, glass, china, and 
ivory, Sir Francis Scott hea some exquisite 
Mosaics in hia collection, with other objecta 
equally attractive and interesting. Lord Cal- 
thorpe sends nome unique specimens, among 
othera two Turkish pipes of silver, with excel- 
lent enamel work thereon, of a truly Oriental 
character. Howard Galton, Esq, of Hadzor, 
contributes delightful examples of metal work, 
among others a tazza, after the celebrated Cel- 
lini—-some rare eanoeos in vory fall relief, and 
ivory carvings John Hardman & Co, are also 


contributors of very attractive specimens of ori-- 


ginal and authentic medimval work, carefully 
ornamented with enamels; among others o 
processional crow, origihally longing to 
Fountaina Abbey. From Oscott College has 
been sent a portion of the carvings and 


‘iron working fragments collected by the late 
profexwo' 


A. W. Pagin, while ¢ of Architecture 
in that institution, in the study of which he no 


‘doubt perfected hia great practical knowledge 
of medieval workmanship ; the beauty of several 


impossible to place a history of pottery ; failing | 


this, its ornamental and anggestive Lnftnences 
should have been brought more into play. Up- 
wards of two-thirds of the case is monopolised 


‘with pottery, a great proportion of which is | 
' neither pretty nor suggestive. Turn from pot 
' tery to glass; the historical walk hax been again 


attempted with even worve success, the illus 
trations being confined to a moet incomplete 
Venetian varieties, some two 
specimens of German enamelled, a solitary 
Bohemian engraved example, a bit of Chinese, 
and a Greek amphora or “ tear vase." 
possible to account for this acant representation 
of Ulustrations of ginas upon any common 
grounds ; to preeure imens of oven Venetian 
wines ie oot an impossibility, Bohemian is much 


more accemiible; the gines mannfacture of this | 


country is certainly not second im importance 
to that of pottery, at all events, it was worthy 
of a better reprecentation than it has reocived 
at the hands of the offiver delegated by the 


Board of Trade with the important duty of | 
making up a case of objecte to improve, in | 


connection with others, the taste of artisans 
engaged in that department of the national 
industry, In metal working there ia the same 
want a is observable in glass; there is a sad 








2a 


It is im. | 
‘ supplemented with a few objecta of their own 





of the oxamples, besides the light thrown upon 
the older methods of iron working, are invalu- 
able as authorities. Meusra. Elkington & Mason 
on the present, as on all occasions, have been 
liberal with their exquisite reproductions by 
the electromotallurgical process, of which they 
have aeut no fewer than two haudred examples. 
Cookes, of Warwick, send specimens of wood- 
carving, and the original mexdels used by them 
for the Alscot Buffet. Meera Kerr, af Warces- 
ter, have excellent reproductions of antique 
pottery, vases, &o.; Messrs, Jennens & Bettri 

specimens of old papier maché trays, which show 
the treatment of that muterial at an early period 
of the introduction of that material—in addi- 
tion, one of two examples of real Japanese, 


modern productions, Mr. Thomas Underwood, 
the lithoegrapher of Union Passage, haa ittue 
trated, by a series of progremive examples, the 
modus operandi of the prodaction of a delightful 
Water Colour Drawing by J. D. Harding; the 
chromo-lithographie mothod ia that adopted; the 
evanescent and aerial postive has been well 


j expreased, nnd the colours are charming—this 


work would do no diseredit to Metropolitan 
printers, and speaks well for the spirit and enter- 
prive of a provincial tradesman, Mr. Redfern, of 
Warwick, senda a few specimens of metal work- 
ing; Mr. Geo. Wallis a nice bit of iron casting 
of American origin, and a fine deposit of o 











commemorative basrelicf of the deeds of Wel- 


lington, by Jeannest. A very complete set of the 
Soho js ia comtriby by Mr, A. Preston, 
which is very interesting as exhibiting the artistic 


rae the period in which they were executed. 
J.B Hebbert, Esq, Mr. Kirk, and Mr. Wood, 
are also exhibitors. Mr. W. C, Aitken illustrates, 
by a series of impremions, Austrian “ Nature 
Printing * as contrasted with bis method by the 
direct process. 

In ing to the selection of works from | 
oeeperma fouse, giving the fulleat eredit for 
the step which has been taken in making avail. 
able to the manufacturers and artizans of our 
great centres of the staple manufactures of the 
country, many of the examples which adorn the 
central unuseam,—convinced of the value of col- 
lective assemblages of works of Art manufacture 
for purposes of reference, the true and proper 
resting place for such examples is in the 
pees ger of industry, where the men who 

things of iron and brass, of glast and 
clay, who weare silk, cotton, and wool, may 
see and benefit by them; and in the resulta 
of their labours render visible the advantages 
to be gathered therefrom. The great and best 
training ground for useful masters for schools 
of design is in the provinces, where they become 
—, with the processes of manufactures, 
can adapt their designs to the execution 
with ease and facility. This simple consideration 
ought to with peculiar effect in the im- 
institution of Toca] Museama for manu- 
facturing purpoves; and whatever ald may be 
received from manufacturers and collectors the 
better, but auch owgit not to aberre the government 
of our country from rendering the twhmoat pos 
a ea oe of 
specimens fo assist in ing temecn ms 
complete. 


vali 
ano 





A period approaches when their libe 
can be shown. In the oe erage j 
opportunity presents iteelf, where not | 
only the manufacturee of France, but those of 
many other nations and states, will be laid 
toe public gaze, From these there might be 
selected much which it would be useful for us 
to have; aod though great and wealthy mana- 
facturers may buy for thembelvea, let it not be 
forgotten that there are those who bnve taste 
who cannot, The manufactures of our country 
are a source of national wealth ; aa such they are 
worthy of the care and attention of our legis. 
Intors; and as they desire that the Old Land may 
prosper, let them supply additional stimulus in 
the shape of good examples selected by « com- 
mittee composed of men of acknowledged taste, 
and manufacturers who are acquainted with the 
class of objects on demand, the external form of 
which it is desirable to improve. W.C. A. 


—_+—— 


THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF 
MESSRS. MAW & CO. 


term may be employed, though the arrangement 
scarcely admits of it, has been avoided in the 
design marked L, where the dark border acts as 
a balance to the corresponding darks in the 
tern, The border of letter I 
‘ forming n good framework to 
the quiet colouring of the centre But the 
markod K, pleases our fancy best in the 
composition and in its various details, all 
of which are excellent, while the colours have a 

of harmony most agrocablo to the eye ; 
al hb some brilliant tinta are used, they are 
so placed as to have no predominating influence 
ovor the more sober colours. In the four plates 
we have introduced of Messrs. Maw’s tiles, we | 
think enough has been given to show the taste 
these manufacturers exhibit in their productions. 


——s 
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| tion. He hoped, however, that an exposure of the 
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PICTURE FORGING. 





Is the remarks we bave at various times felt 
bound to make on the subject of unfair picture 
dealing, we have rmrely been able to do more 
than treat the matter generally; not that we 
possessed no direct evidence of nefarious trans 
actions—for of such we bad, and still have, an 
abundant supply —but there were obvious 
reasons why it would have been impolitic to 
publish all we knew concerning the “curiosities” 
of this kind of commercial trafficking. Mr, E. 
M. Ward, K.A., bas, however, with a epirit we 
cannot too highly commend, recently brought 
one transaction of the sort to light, the parti- 
culara of which we extract from the police 
report of the morning newspapers of Oth. 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


Nore: Arrircatvox.—Mr. Darvill, the solicitor 
who conducted Lieut. y's case, uccompanied by 
Mr. Ward, the artist, entered the court, and, ad- 
dressing the sitting magistrate (Mr. Hardwicke), 
subd he had an in to make of a novel nature, 
and he hoped, if the magistrate could not give hin 
the assistance he uired, that the magistrate 
would favour him with his advice, In 1851 Mr. 


Ward, the well-known artist, painted a picture 
known af “James I]. receiving Intelligence 
of the Landing of the Prince of Oran Th 


"Nd a 

inting was purchased by Mr. bo ¥ Hell, of 
Yanghene-plaee who gave Mr. Ward the usual 
ission to take an artist's copy of the picture, 
hie copy was subsequently sold to Mesars. Melton 
& Clarke, picture-dealers, who again sold it toa 
thiman named Pushall, residing sear Preston. 
short time ago Mr. Ward wus informed that 

a picture was im the market which he was 
asserted to have painted. Mr. Ward made inquiry, 
and ascertained that this picture was a copy 
the artist's copy of the James Te as 
sold to Messrs. Melton & Clarke. copy, 
therefore, of the artist's copy’ had been made 
by an inferior artist, und an attempt had been 
made to palm it of as an — whereby 
an injury was inflicted on Mr, ard’s artistic 
a. and a fraud committed on the pur- 
chaser. Now, as Mr. Ward was unable to tell 
how far this «purious manufacture had proceeded, 
and how many spurious works were in existence, he 
had instructed him to come to that court and to 
detail the facts, in the hopes that some way would 
be painted out by which Mr. Ward would ° 
tected from this kind of injury and injustice. The 
public also ought to be put on its against this 
system of spurious copies, as, if he wus correctly 
i other eases of spurious peiatings, foisted 
on the public as originals, were likely to come to 
light. He was not sure that it would not be 
necessary, owing to the defective state of the law, 
to aeck id of parliament for an enactment that 
should provide means to cheek and punish fraud. 
Posably that end might be «ttai by declaring 
that original paintings should be taken to some 
public boly—the Society of Arts, for instance—and 
there stamped, and authenticated in euch « way as 
it oo force and validity to the genuineness of the 


ting. 
Mr. Hardwicke.—Somewha I presume, like the 
ent of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

. Durvill.—Preeisely #0; and this course will 
be found necessary, if the public is to be protected 
from fraud, 

Mr. Hardwicke.—As the law exists there is a 


remedy against positive fraud. Ifa picture is sold 
as an Of) |, and it should turn out to be only a 
copy, on ing the fact home to the seller that 


he knew of the fraud, the buyer has his remody in 
a court of law. 

Mr. Darvill.—As far as Mr. Ward was concerned, 
his injury, in a pecuniary point of view, was a mere 
nothing ; it was his reputation that suffered. An 
artist might paint a picture of merit; another per- 
por oes ag tanke twenty copes of it, sell them for 
originals, and the artist, as the law stood, had no 
means of protecting himself aguinst this kind of 
fraud. Mr, Ward might apply to Chaneery for an 
injunction against the holder of the spurious picture 
te restrain to sell as an original, but ‘that, obviously, 
was not « remedy suitable to the ease, 

Mr. Hardwicke admitted that, as the baw stood, it 
was a serious matter to artists, An inferior copy 
sold as an original was certainly calculated to 
damage the reputation of the most eminent artist. 
In his opinion, artists were not sufficiently pro- 


tected ; and as far as the present case went, he was 
m7 to sty be was powerless to interfere. 
r. Darvill ed the magistrate for his atten- 


ot our remarks, with ome er tro variatio 
| which dowot, however, ate the issue. 


frouda on artists by the ley. press would put the 
public on its guard, and, at the same time, afford 
some protection to artista. 

The partios then left the court, 


Now it ia quite erident that a gross fraud has 
been committed by some one; the question is, 
by whom! The h of the true picture, the 
artist's copy, aud the copy of the is briefly 
this, if we hare been correctly i and 
there is little doubt of the truth of our state- 
ment.® Mr. Ward sold his copy to Melton & 
Clarke, (picture dealere—one of them being a 
“picture auctionecr.") We demand to know of 
Messra, Melton & Clarke if they did not offer 
to Mr. Colla, the well-known picture dealer in 
Bond Street, a work purporting to be the 
“ artiat's i of Mr. Ward's “James IL ;" 
that Mr, Colls consented to give the price 
asked, if it was first submitted to Mr. Ward to 
guarantee its authenticity; and that this waa 
refasod, on the ground that the picture belonged 
to a gentleman who waa stopping at an hotel, but 
who wae about to return home with the painti 
unteas sold immediately. In a letter published 
in the Daily News, a day or two after the hearing 
of the case at the police court, Messra. Melton & 
Co. deny that any copy could have been made 
while the work was in their hands; but are they 
pre} to deny what we state respecting the 
offer to Mr. Colla? Did they, when they offered 
the copy to Mr. Colla, believe it to be the actual 
painting they purchased of Mr. Ward, and which 
they knew was painted by him—and if so, who 
was the gentleman who was in such a hurry to 
sell it before he went home? Was Mr. Melton, 
the “ gentleman ~ who offered the picture and 
was the “gentleman stopping at an hotel,” and 
who must make a sale Tmedistely,—wes this 
“ gentleman" Mr, Melton’s partner, Mr. Clarke? 

r. Darvill, in his letter to the Daily News, 
thus writes :—‘Last year (1854) Mr. Melton 
took a spurious copy of the picture I have alluded 
to, having considerable merit, to a most respect- 
able party in Bond Street connected with the 
picture trade, and offered it to him nx an original 
pleture | Mr. Ward for 702 Tho party waa 
astonished at the price, and proposed to purchase 
if Mr. Melton would let him have the picture to 
show to Mr, Ward for verification ; but Mr. 
Melton declined doing so, alleging that the pic- 
ture belonged to a gentleman at some hotel, who 
would not part with it for any time out of his 
possession.” The picture having been thus very 
es, declined by Mr, Colla, waa subsequent] 
sold by Mr. Melton to another party, and p 
through the hands of at least pour dealers. 

For years past have we, siunglehanded, boen 
labouring to arrest these fraudulent dealings ; 
few of those whom it immediately concerne— 
the artista and the public—hare come forward 
to aid us in our efforts; wrongs are perpetrated 
against both almost daily, and yet neither 
takea a step to endeavour to c a « 
of downright robbery. It is clear, that until 
the artists, as a body, rowse themselves into 
action and demand protection from the legis 
lature, they must risk their reputations by 
having “base imitations" of their works scat- 
tered over the country. If a publisher desires 
to engrave a painting by any artist of note, he 
must firet pay him a considerable sum for the 
right to do so, although the engraver may, and 

Ny does, extend the fame of the painter ; 
but artista are contented oftentimes to see their 
pictures imitated, and their own professional 
characters thereby endangered, without remon- 
—— = iniquitee without a movement to 

inder such iniquitous proceedings. 

We shall ere long submit to the 


blic a 
variety of anecdotes illustrative of forgeries 
and dealings in modern pictures: they will 


astonish many, and disgust all. 

As we have said, for eight or ten years, we 
have laboured to expose the Iniquities connected 
with this trade: undoubtedly there are many 
upright and bonoummble men connected with it ; 
but there is no trade—not even horse dealing — 
carried on upon a ayeterm so utterly atrocious. 


* Since thie was written, a letter from Myr. Darviil 
has apqeared inthe Daly Nees, confirming the truth 
t 
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Tt is more than probable that before these 
remarks are in the hands of our aubacribers, the 
action for libel, brought — us by — 
dealer named Lewis (or Louis) Hart will have 
beon determined by the verdict of a jury: two 
late in the month, howevor, for us to make any 
note of it iu the current part of this journal. 

Whatercr may be the result—and, 1 we 
write, wo have strong confidence a5 to the iasuo 
—we shall not be deterred from our course of 
duty: we ehall go on with these exposures of 
auctions and private sales: of dealers and 
auctioneora: the consciousness that we havo 
done much, will only stimalate us to do more 
te warn the buyers and the public as to the 
hazards they continually ran of being defrauded 
under false pretences, 

The koowledge that the law gives no protec- 
tion whateoever, to cither the artist who is 
imitated, and so wronged and chented of his 
reputation, or the buyer who ie swindled of his 
money—ought only to excita us to more con- 
tinual efforts for the protection of bath. To 
the conductors of a journal such as the Ar- 
Journal eapecially—but generally to the Preea— 
the public rightly looks ia casea of this kind : 
gud we repent, such interference is the more 
necessary, innamuch as the law is inoperative 
for a rewedy > for it ia a solemn farce to tell the 
aggrieved party he may go to the Court of 
Chancery for relief ! 

Hf a rogue forges a bill of exchange, he may 





be transported ; if the same rogue imitates an . 


artist's atyle, and forges an imitation of his 
signature, no lty awnita him, although the 
injury inflicted in the latter case is » bundrod 
times greater tham that he endures in the 
former, 

It ia high time for the legislature to interfere 
in this matter—notalone for the sake of justice, 
but for the honour and efety of Art iteelf. 
Wo addremed a letter nob long ago to a 
distinguished literary member of parliament, 
intreating him to take up the subject: he 
declined it on the ground of ill health, and 
much ecoupation; but surely some riotic 
gentleman, who is a friend to justice and a lover 
of Art, will not lot this evil continue. 

There ia hardly a single artist of eminence, of 
whow pietures there are not a hundred copies 
or forgerice, waned and sold as genuine pro 
ductions of his pencil in the course of a year, 

For the preaeot we have eaid all we desire to 
eny on this subjeot : we slall recur to itagain amd 
agnin: and intreat of all persons who can throw 
light on travenctiona of the kind to enable us to 
extend our budget (already growing large) of 
illustrative ancedotes. 

Wo call carneatly upon the conductors of the 
prese thronghout the country to aid aod amaist 
in putting a stop to the iniquitous dealings in 

ictures to which we are referring. By pub 
Fishing this case of Mr. Ward's, they will do 
much to induce a wise cantion on the part of 
buyere—especially in the provinces; and to 
defeat the plans of picture dewlera—and there 
are many such—who, although they have no 
characters to lose, no fixed habitationa oven, and 
no principles of any sort, find victims notwith- 
standing, and do an amount of “ business” 
perfectly astounding, by mixing up with bane 
unitations and bare-faced forgeries a number of 
undoubted “originals,” aeveral of which are 
obtained “ direct from the artista,”"—such boing 
the baits by which suspicion is lewened or 
disarmed : jally when anctionecrs of appa- 
rent reepectal ‘lity, having advanced money on 
their “ securities,” become their allies; and still 
more especially when men of known judgment 
sod seeming character go about lauding tha 
sale that is to “come off,” and “ bidding up” 
when the rostrum is occupied,—so that biddings 
beyond there are made without doubt and with- 
out fear: the plunder to be afterwards shared 
between the oulprita, or “oblizationa" to be 
cancelled that had i een previously incu 

Wo have gone rt grooter length into this 
mattor than we had intended, bat the subject is 
seductive, It will, however, be no doubt our 
duty to return to it next mouth; when in all 
probability our own cane will Lave brought this 
topic under general discussion, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editer of * Tum Ant-Tounwan.” 
ELFCTRO-BRON ZING. 

Sin,—Being off eubeeribers to the rt-Jowriel, 
and taking am interest in that publication, on 
realing the last aumber, we perceive you have been 
led into an error respecting the introduction of the 
electro-bronzing prooms on iran goods, We refer 





ta the article om Progress in the Manufacturing | 


Districts, in which you state that the Coalbrook 
Dale Company were the first to lntroduce that 
ocmms, Such is mot the east; Messrs. Stuart & 


Faith, af Sheftiold, and ourselves, were the Arat who * 


took out licenses for the use of the process; which 
wna in January, 1852, and it was not used by that 
firm until upwants of twelve or eighteen motths 
after that date. We think that the credit is due to 
those partica who were the firet in the Seld, and 
were at the rsd und erpenee of introducing it to 
the public, and not to those who waited to see the 
thing tested, and aerertain if it would fade, before 
ndopting a process which is naw us much apprecinted 
ae the electro-plate on German silver. ; 
Mvyana, Conntrr & Co, 
Masnmo’ Worss, Rovrireas am. 





TALBOT «. LAROUCHE. 
S1e,—As you have ever edvocated the best 
interests of photography, and a liberal eucomrage- 


ment of that most inoportant and delightful Art, Tj 


feel assured that you will give publicity to this 
letter in the belief that by ao doing, the grievances 
complained of may at once be removed. 

Two months since, Mr. Laroche brought to a 


| mest aatiefctory ieee the lmpertant action — 


| aguinst him by Mr, T 








albot, and numbers of gent 
men have since availed themerlves of that success 
to commence pructining the collodion proce, Mr. 
Laroche naturally looked to all who were interested 
in the Art to defray those heavy expense which 
necessarily attesuled the defence of much an uction ; 
and @ meeting was held early in January last, 
when a committee was appointed fo receive sub- 
scriptions for that purpose, of which I had the 
honour of being appointed honorary secretary, but 
I regret to state that the amoant of subscriptions at 
present received doce not exceed the eum of IW, 
wheress the actual expences incurred for counsel's 
fers, sinutific evidence, and miscellancous expenses 
is between 400N, and GOW, T need searvely say, 
that although «a most able und skilful artist, Mr. 
Laroche's pecuniary means aro of a limited cha- 
racter, and that he defended the action firmly, 
believing that all following or otherwise interested 
in the art would, with that natural sense of justiew 
which is inherent in the English character, come 
forward and see him reimbursed those expeners 
which it must be admitted he incurred as euch for 
the benefit of the Art lly, av for himself. 

It should be borne in mind that one of the moat. 


of Mr. Talbot's petition te the Privy Council for a 
rolongation of his patent term—that petition had 
heen presented, and a day for ite hearing had been 

nated, and i¢ was not until after the verdict of the 

jury, that Mr, Talbot abandoned those tg eng oa 
which otherwise I feel assured would have been 
proscouted, and with great chance of sucvesa, 

Pray #tir up those who are interested in the Art 
to the equity, the justice, of Mr. Laroche's claim on 
them, and let it never be eaid that he alone out of 
lia limited means bux been called upon to pay for 
the settlement of a question in which the success 
amd progres of the Art waa so deeply involved, and 


from whieh ail participating in it will derive such | 


great advantages, pecuniary aril otherwise 
W. Al. Tromerewarre, 
Hou, Seeretary of the Drefeuce Pind, 


12a, Newoate Stacer, 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As you have all along taken a warm interest in 
photography, allow mo te communicate a mode by 
which the difficulty of couting the wlbumen plates 
is entirely overcome ; it is simply this :—suspood 
the clean plate for a few seconds over the stoun of 
boiling water, while moist pour the albumen plen- 
tifolly on, and it will be found that the albumen 
will Bow im the most limpid and equul manner 
over the whole gins plate, however Large. herp 
w the above really is, it l4 quite effectual, and by 
drying at once before a fire on the revolving prin- 
ciple with a little care, alhumenised plates may be 
prepared with more certainty, ond as quick as the 
collodion plates are. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient wrvant, 
Jasits Rosa, 
Of Ross & Tuomaon. 

Oo, Paoveea Sraeet, Eoixevact, 


Za 


ineertent reaultes of the actlon was the abandonment | 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN PARIS, 





Trent seome to be no doubt that the Palais de 
I'Tudustria, and the building for the Fine Arts will 
be sufficiently ready for the opening on May 1, 
provided their contents are properly arranged. 
On the other hand it seems very wolikely that 
the long gullery ou the Courne Ja Reine, intended 
to hold the raw produce and machinery, will be 
sufficiently complete, As late as ie 15th of the 
month not one balf of the galleries in that build. 
ing bad been fixed. The door of balf the building 
—upwards of 2000 feet, is only half—where the 
machinery in motion will be, waa not laid, and 
‘nos a elugle pler fur the shafting had been fixed. 
Even the actual allotments of space to the various 
| countries had not been made, and therefore no 
stops had been taken to prepare foundations for 
the machines to be in mution. Many of the 
British exhibitors, Messrs, Hibbert, Platt & Co. 
among then, being about to exhibit a complete 
illustration of cotton machinery, were quite pro- 
pared to have commenced their arrangements 
on the 1fth March. If they are able to do 80 on 
the 1th April, it ig a3 much as the state of the 
building seems to promise, This backwardness, 
however, will be uo wufficiont excuse for im- 
punctuality in our exbibitora, The fret cargo 
of Beltish goods wax shipped on the 12th of Inst 
| month, from the Iron Gate Wharf to the port of 
Dunkirk, This same port was used by the 
French in 1881, avd hag superior convenienons 
for landing heavy goods over Boulogne or Calais, 
besides having more frequent intercourse by 
menus of screw ateamers Some few very 
hoary pieces of machinery will be sent by 
way Of Havre, nnd be brought up the Seine to 
the sides of the buildin Theae will pro- 
bably come from Scotland. Meuars. Lightly & 
Simon are the shipping ngeuta fur the Bri- 
tish exhibitors on ithe present occasion—ana 
they were for the French exhibitors in 1551. 
The counters in the Palais de lTudustrie are 
neatly completed, and the whole of the glass 
utes required by British exhibitors are in hand, 
and contracts made for the erection of them in 
the building before the lich of April It is 
estimated that orders to the extent of nearly 
25,000 fr. for glass ewes Lave been given in 
Paria by Bvritieh exhibitors slone, The nine 
moss prominent positions, facing the nave of the 
Paloia, have been assigned to the principal staple 
trades. Beginning at the west ond, they occur 
in the following order: Wolverhampton, for 
jeponning and inetel work ; Bradford, for mixed 
fabrics ; Birtningbam, for metal work ; Glasgow, 
for cotton; the Staffordshire Potteries, Coalport, 
and London, for pottery and glasa; Manchester, 
for cotton; Sheffield, for stev] ; and Belfast, for 
flax fabrice. In the centro of the nave, which 
is wholly under tho control of the French 
authorities, and to be used only for very large 


articles, positions knve been already assigned to 
the following British articles :—A Group, illu 
; trating Ship-building ; a Lighthouse, by Mevers. 


Chance; aud a Model of a Telescope, by the 
Astronomer Royal. Prabab!y other places will 
be found for two large Glass Candelabra, and 
| large specimens of Electrotyplag. The depart- 
tent of Sclence and Art bare published plans 
of the arrangernent, with liste of the exhibitors 
in the industrial section, This liet, in fact. is 
an abridged catalogue. The interior of the Fine 
Arta buildiog Is nearly completed, and is now 
being papered—a very suitable tertiary olive 
colour. It consists of numerous balls, calculated 
for pictures of all wizea. There i hardly a 
choice in point of light, it is #6 equally dis: 
tributed everywhere, Already works of French 
painting and sculpture are ecattored throughout 
‘ the building; they seem likely to be numerous. 

Above 150 pictures have alrendy been sont in 
to be submitted to the jury. The worka of 

Britieh art, wo underatand, will be placed on 
the north eide of the building. This news will 
be acceptable, expecially to those proprietors 
who have lant water coloura. We may mention 
thes the Fine Arta gent have been ineured for 
Pabout 190,000, Before this time the whole of 
_ tbe works of British Fine Art will protubly 
‘have rerchod Paris The packing bat been 
j entrusted to Mr, Green, who collected the 
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pictures for the Dublin Exhibition, and is usually - CHazon, RA 
fea frm in similar work for the local exhi- | Chal 





We understand that the 
Senate ef tan gubiecs bak bos onteatel to 


Mr, Creswick, R.A. Mr. Hurlstone, President | of Ma nee er 
of the Suffolk Street Exhibition, and Mr. Warren, | Triumphant. *—Cuoxe, E. W. 


President of ~ New Water Colour Society, 
The late Mr. Copley Fielding was also named to 
act, These gent! on Peper rv. Redgrave, R. A., 
appointed by the Board of Tmde, will constitute 
the hanging committee; while the general su: 
intendence of the seulpture will be confided to 
Mr. John Bell, whose management of the same 
department in 1861 gave universal satisfaction 
to all the artists and to the public. 

A cireular has been issued by the Privy | 
Council of Trade, to the offect that . having had 
under their consideration the measures necessary 
for conducting the British Seetion of the Umi- 
versal Exhibition in Paris, they are of opinion 
that the object will be most succesfully ob-— 
tained through an individual supendliiet and — 
therofore to state for the information of the ex- 


hibitor, that their lordsbips have intrausted the | 


superintendence over the arrangements in the 
Exhibition to Mr. Henry Cole, CB." 

There is no doubt that Mr, Cole, 

t position he occupies, and the oxperi- 


ence he obtained during the memorable year mae the property of the 


1851, is the fittest person who could have been | 
chosen for this very onerous post. We man 
doubt, however, the poli p! of confiding the tas! 
oer single individual, althongh he be aided by 
a la 


repared for the criticiam to which he must 
= subjected. We earnestly hope it will be 
his destiny to give sntisfaction to the heteroge- | 
peous mass for whom he will have to cater— 
with their prejudices, their jealousies, their 
cions, and Inst, not least, their lack of 
knowledge of the many conflicting elements to 
be encountered, and the innumerable difficulties 
to be—where possible—surmouanted, 
The offices of the commission are at 14, Rue | 
dy Cirque, not far from the building. 


——> 


THE BRITISH PICTURES AND 
WORKS IN SCULPTURE, 
IN THE GREAT FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Tr cannot fail to interest the artista, and, indeed, , 
the public generally, to know what works of Art 
are to sustain the honour of Great Britain, in 
= thering of the achievements of the world. 

few of the artiats of France are at all 
poli be with their brethren of England—~ 
whom they certainly much underrate in the 
on formed of their capabilitios—that we 
— they will see this collection with no 

| astonishment; and wo have as little doubt 
that, hereafter, they will treat our school with 
the consideration and respect to which it is so 
eminently entitled.* 


Pointers in Oit,—Ammartace, E., ‘The Battie of | 
Moeaneo,’ the i ie Wal Her Majesty the Queen, 
~~ ANKDELL, Ih, Fatt Slayer, the property of 
Messrs. Graves & Gathering % _ 
ER eta cos era 

‘urning the 0 tt, 
ah sTHoxy, M Sime € Glen nt Eve; the ‘py 

of BE. A. Biter, Ea i — wa te . 

2 of T. Ronght, —Boxans, A. rs 
Mpartralt of J. Gitson, Ass" ‘Portrait of a Lady 
—Baocky, C., * Venus and Phaon,” the pro 
W. A. Brooks, Feq.; ‘ Peyche,’—Broons, 
‘The Awakened Conscience,’ the ¥ i 
Lacas, Eaq.—Dnown, F.M., * Waiting;' baer 5 
at the Court of Edward IIT.’ the property of BR. 
Dic! ship Ca Brennen, h, * Portraitof Master 

[ARVENTER, Mrs. W., ‘Portrait of an 
fady.'—Cuatox, J. 3, RA, ‘Une Journée 
re Matin,” the property of A. E. Chalo, 
Esq. ; ; ‘Le Apres- “ita, ee property af A. E. bog 
ER th ta EF. Chalon, 

the tentonaye by J. 





aieuan h 





° Works of “all artistes docossed ons te June, 
1843, are oxeluded trom the Exhi fon: this is, mo 
py es a Pape arrangement, although we may regret it, 

Xeoping nwny the works of Turner, Wilkie, Calicote, 
Kitty, itton, deo. dea, a 


from the | Bowes ’ the p 


staff He incurs a responsibility of no | 
trifling amount, and he will be of course , 


| Harnino, uD, 
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‘Serena,’ the rty of A. E. 

jon, Esq.—CLint, A, “A Calin Evenin , North 

heyy the ve “yey of J. Scott, Esq.—or.ixs, 

C., tof Bethlehem,’ incident in the life 

—CoLoma, G., ‘Clew Bay, 

* Shower Disper rod, Sun 

Noir,’ the property of W. Wella Bag. ;" al 

‘oir,’ the tty 0 e ; 

Palace und Piuzetta, Venice,’ the Lert of 

8. Christy, Eeq., M.P.j ‘A Freneh Lugger mabe rening 
into Calais,” t 0 property of A. Burrard, Esy. 


‘Evening on the Cornice, Gulf of Genoa, 7 rs 
Prepert of C. Loddiges, Esq. yore, A 
ut at Marston Moor,’ 
Cressingham, Esq. ; Deer Stalkers 
ARLA,, A Group ‘at Osbo the pees ot 2 Ber 
| Majesty the Queen ; pe and Uuttle 
* Landscape and Cattle, Servers w. 
= Well of Samuria.’—Coreg, C. 
Lear,’ the a ad of I. K. Brunel, 
Cope at Dinner-time ; ’ aiden! Me igation. the 
* Cardinal Wol 


Laas of J. why 
- the | y of His ghey "Highness Princo 
w Siotier and Child,’ the ak aed of J. 
Exq.—Curcax, M *Por- 
of RK, phe jun., 'Eq.— 
“A Welsh Glen,” the property 
Wii ram} A Nema Torrent, the 
H. Hippes! oar ae Esq. ; —— 


roperty of 
Cnosa, J. ‘Richard I. forgiving Bertrand’ de 
a - 
— the Fine #3 net, 
ja menting departure 0 
sopeny of Mrs, EE Gibbons * The tics 
| roperty of Stephen 
Dusaxoas . W., ‘The Essonmaniontion of King 
Robert of Prance for refusing to divorce his Queen, 
Hertha, at the command of Pope Sixtus 1V.’— 
_—, WS. AM ace with Be Lica Beat 
ourney to the a lh cs) 
‘The Charity of : y of L. Pocoek, 
Faq. —Dvrrietp, W., Prk the. * the ‘pe yof KE. 
E. Antrobus, Esq. —Dree, W., RA, ing Joash 
aoa Arrow of Deliverance,’ the property of 
s. Esq.; ‘The Meeting of Jacob aa 


ee 
ooren, T. 8., 


tnt te gopa i. i, 
of Sir J. 


y of Felix 1 


sfeee rty of the Duke of 
cushire, KO. 5 Pilgrtms Arriving in Bight of 
Tome,” the any of G. PG. Vivian, 
Svegliarina,' The property: of the Rij 

Mayor; ‘ Escape of Francesso dit Currara, Lord 
ef Padua, from the pursuit of Galeaxzo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan,’ the gropert of J. Morrison, Esq. 
Pp im E. U., ‘Ru prope rty of 
Lord Overstone.—Eaa, A. L., A.B.A. Hints 
Maria in distress, relieved by Cardinal de Retz 

perty of Samucl Ashton, 6 Buckingham 

bead, b ths property of P.  Dedicen, ‘The 


terine,” the prope bf Miller, 
mere he Poter the Great soca Catherine, his future 
Em for the fire —. = perty of T. 
Mill Esq-—-Etuonr, A * Keligious 


Controversy in the time of Louis ti the “Fourteenth,” 
the property of T. Jackson, Esq.; ‘The Novice,’ 


the property of W. Rashall, Esq.;' ‘Origin of the | 
Ciaelph one Ghibeline Quarrel,” the property 
Samuel Ashton, o=Focao, J. and ai * Death 


of King Edward I11./—Prern, W. P. ‘P 
Making Love to Lady Mary if 44 sionac * the 
Vol re Me Gocdnature' Mas 7 
bane it hs" ~rhan beat a pen of 
Sheepshanks, Keq leq. ; a Man th the Bourgeois 
Gentian, Pa a of J. Fairrie, ped 
Faoer, W ‘The Sea Cave,” the 
‘of ne nee 


aid . $ ies, ‘Una and 
ymphs,’ the as : of tiie 


— Highness | 
Prince Aon _ Piarnet,’ © property of 
His Royal High nena Prince Albert —(iiLeent, A., 
‘A Calm Evening,’ the property of E. E. Antrobus, 
Faq. — anaes, AA + 2 Eito Sian Merc 5 
riya songs r. 
Mrhe Widow's Benefit ta th Hee property “of Sir J. 
Wigram; ‘An Episoile in the a Days of 
Charles LL,’ the property of W. 
Gornon, Sir J. W atsox, R.A., — r R.8. i, 
* Portrait of the late Professor Wilson,’ the prope ty 
of J. ane at Eaq.; ‘The Provost of i 
ra erty of the Merchant Maiden Ho 
ve Portrait ofa bere ~dimant, F., 
SPortaie ‘of Mrs, Beaucte * Portrait of a 
John Russell, M. P.,’ the pers of Lord John 
“Ascot Mect of Her Maj esty’s Sta, 


Russell, MP. ; 

hounds,’ 0 reports of al the Lae of herfiehd 

* Portrait of ae ares of Lord 
‘St © head of 


Rodney.—Grt. ef Mee ‘ti, 
perty. of T. Fetrbase aq. 


a Young ad the prey 4 
—Gvsn W., aney Hend.'—ILannan, It., 


‘The Novel,’ the property of C, Thickens, Eeq.} 1 


‘The Play,’ the property of C. Dic! a 
y R hay soe of Frebong he f= | 


Wiebe tion. o— ot 


y of | * The Vicar of 


1 of T. Breet), Eo —HArTE, Sir Gaenea, 
of pet,” the 
Her Lag rte he Queen ; The Tal er Lost 


Willinm Russell, a.p. 1683," bf ee of the 
Duke of Bedford. —Hrennut, J. I, 
—— Cordelia,’ the property of T. Suton, 


; ‘St. John the Baptist Repro: a bn 
an of Col. the we E.G. ny 
am; P.8.,* The Bracelet Fone, 


ty of HL. Buxton, 
fue Thame Thames below Greenwich,’ the property a 
wet ‘Greenwich Hospital. genre i 
rea slg ds oly ny 
Lisa Pueetni i tele 
? Paces: movi tae Boceaceio ; Giorno X., Novella 7.) ; 
ginylock, 4 and Lancelot Gobbo. '—Hoox, 
3. ¢., ABA, * Chevalier Bayard Knighting 
the Infant Son of Constable Bourbon,” the iv 
of PN. Arrowsmith, Esq.; 4A Dress of Venice,’ 
the via of Lord’ Northwick.—IHonsiey, J. C!, 


‘ Youth an m ie | property ot J, Sheepahanks 
and Roger Ascham, 


Esq. ; * the 
property iat fi ick, Bat ; ‘Florence and Boat 
swum,’ hol perty of 1. K. Brunel, > hat 
Madri the yporty o ‘ 
*L'All rato“ 1 ene yrs,” pa re property of HRM 
Prince Albert. a RA Efes Noddyn,’ 
the property of W. Herbert, Eq. —Hest, be 
‘The Baw of the World,’ the — = 
Combe, Esq.; * Our English Coas fees 
of ©. f. Meet, Eaa-5 ‘Clandie Inebella’ the 
pert A. 7 -~Hvnistone, F. Y., 
PE Mon y of H. Bradley, Esq; ‘The 
vor,” the property of Sir C. 


Ll Mors,’ the pro 

Last Sigh of the 

Douglas; ‘Constance and Arthur,” the property of 
Northwick,—Jonnatos, A., ‘Introduction of 

Flora Montene te Prance (artes tay the 

va alte, UTsU™M, 

Heer | FA the ‘Mighldadsy 0 ari, 

Eaq.;_‘Moorlan: 

bert, Esy.—Kwxront, J, PR ‘The Wreckers! 

the preaerty, of 5. Gaiwviene My ; 

J. Vaughan,’ the property of the Royal Academy of 

oer a Kno tine Ad = = the violenoe 

of the 0, Ww w baie > vy his « uence against 

Las destroyed the altara, misenls, 





the Chure of Rome, 
pia of saints, &e., at Perth, 1659.'—Lanecr, a 
* Life and Death,’ the proper #4 pk c. T. em 

| ‘Red Cap,’ the property of T Baring, Tes 

| Village "Boquetter the property of imine, 
Feq.; ‘Fruit,’ the property of J. Keech, 
Lannanen, Sir E., K.A., ‘fslay and Macaw, 
property of Her Talon Geeva; “Senkers” 


valet the 


the Queen ; The 


the rty of H 
Lami -R.H. Prince Albert ; 


Sanctuary,’ the 


ery at “hel ‘The Highland 


¥ of 
) eae cs 


| 
if: “The Teth var 3. Bets: 
The Tethe wort 

shanks, Exq.; ‘ ia Ror the perty ot 
J. Sheepehaaka, pe ty a 
tee the property of dD. Eletecas,” Bi. 
Stormy Lake; ilver Pool.’ Lesi.te, c R. 

| RAL ‘Catherine and Petruchio,” the property of 
i Esq.; ‘Uncle Toby and Widow 


Wadinan,’ the ry of J. Shoe mks, Esq. ; 
Wareecll,’ the property of TMillee 

Eeq., (“ Lshould hare mentioned the very unpelite 
manner of Mr. Burchell, who during this discourse, 
mut with his fuce turned to the fire, and at erery 
| sentence would ery out ‘Pudge.'""); ‘The Queen 
receiving the enton the day of her Corona- 
tion,’ the y of Her wie the (Quoen.— 
) Lawxenr, The Ta 


of 8. Oxenham, 
is of * Gillett, ; ' Landseape, the an og 
ireh, hes ‘The Disobedient Fee wt 
se Forest Road. ‘—Lixtox, W. 
at Prestum ;' *A Gala Day at ents rey, Coy 
‘Cromwell st his Daughter's Death-bed,’ the 
property of J, Wallace, Esq. ; rent resolving 
to refuse the Crown,” the aes es Mesers. Graves 
& Co.—Macner, D., 1S8.A., * Portrait of the Inte 
Dr. Wardlaw,” the Coorg of W. P. Paton, Eaq. 
—M'Iwn1s, HL, * Metastusio discovered by Gravina 
7 ave and the | property he 8. Caker, at Mes: 
‘Love a em ec of 5 ten, 
AL a A 





‘emples 


Birch, Faq. Baer J = 
wa of W. 
| ‘The Onder of Release, fe popes of 3; 





| property of H. is * Mokaaany, Ww. “yy 
| "Choosing the Wedding (iown,’ the property of cA 
Sheepshanks, Esq.; “ackhath ee the property 


| property of J. Shee: Links, : ‘The Walt and 
the Lamb,’ the ap of eat the Queen; 





———_—* 


meng the grr the eee of pe Bel, 
; ‘Jack in Office,” the ert a 
satin, “Kage * The a op oe a 
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i 
*The Bathers,’ the y of T. Baring, Esq., | ings me near pao, Kent;" woe Feather | of C. Birch, Esq, —Joruuna, J, M,, ' Portrait of 
M.LP.; ‘Train upa€ in the way he should Dover Wirrnkninaton, A., ‘The | Mrs. Ashton,’ the arty of A. FB! Ashi ton, Esq. 
&c.,’ the property of T- Daring, Kaq., MP5 * Way round the Dark,’ the property of A.C, Bars | le acy W. H., ‘The Fatal Picture. ‘a LWTR, 


Creswick, Esq-.; ibs iad the A viper yg | of F, 
Lee, Esq. —Oake, J, W., Vale of Berchnins? Cathedral. ; Whewel ¥. W., RELA, » Pranconian 
Hear Sannox, lale of Arran, Scotlamd."—4¥ Nets, a ah in the Cathedral of *Bambe . —CALLOW, 

‘The Dream ‘. Katharine of Arragon," a Vv uo do Tours, aur la Loire ;* ‘Intericur du Port 
| wee of W. B. Walmisley, Esq.; ‘The Las ge neces’ * Place d’Armes—Lille—Vue prise 
| Hon Meveat ene the property of E. Sim tie In Place du Théatre,’ the property of A. Mordan, 
| Baq.; ‘Naomi and her Dughters-in-Law, the Exy.—Cannick, THos., ‘Portrait on marble of 8. 
perty of H. Lowe, Esq.; ‘Esther's Emotion,’ | Rogers, Esq. ; '\ Portrait on marble of Thos. Cur- 


Argylshire;' * On the Skirts of an Ancient phen 


fal rty of T. Greenwood, | 

ty Life,’ the property of J. ‘Teeling, _ 

Me Arret, P.J., ‘Stones of the Lynn,’ the property | 

at 0, Oakley, Eq. ; ; |The Foxglove,’ the property | 

of O, Oakley, Esq.—Nasn, Josrrn, ‘The Cartoon | 

Gallery at "sowie, —~ i a. eee y of BR. 
me sive’ 


| Whistonian Controversy,’ t perty of T. fhecine, nand, Esq, F., ‘The Harem of a Bey,’ the property of J. 
| Esq., M_P.; nee Coma t pro yerty of Sir Ky Painters in Water-Colours.-Bantnotourw, V. Andes, Eeqy.; ‘The Arb Serabe, Cairo,’ the pro- 
Poel —Metvaxy, G. F., RIDA, | Whole Length |‘ Flowers.’ — Bexwerr, W., * Jedburgh Abbey, - Harris, Eon * Raster Day at Rome,’ 
| Portrait of W. Di + ‘Feex., the Founder of the ee "the property of the Rey. E. Co the pro tr of W rng * Halt in the Desert, 
| Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853 in Dublin,'— as oa of Glencoe,’ the pro; ayy el y of v. Egypt,’ the rer at Sir ’s. M. Peto, Bart. ; 
Morne, Mis, ‘Fl ower” the property of t. Hepat, bs Lhe r. Highland a Prope = «Camels in th pert, Fert the vot L, 
| Ww ¥ Ww. * Abbevil *ooock, Eeq.—M*Kewan, «In Glen Finl 


7 any: 
& 
. 


the property of T, Birchall, Esq. —Patees, a, lyle, Bag.’ darren, @.. * Hamilton of Both- — ‘Speke Hall, ,' the 
A.BLA., ‘Portrait of Signor Pagnmini;" * Thente well-haugh about to shoot the Regent ar, = . Ellison, Eg. ; * Abbeville, the pro- 

i accompanied by Virgil in his desrent to the Inferno, | natural brother of Mary, Queen of Scotland, w ely pe Me Messrs, Graves & Co.; ‘Brombkall Hall, 
I Fre his three —er es i» peeing through Linli ww, Datel January, so the pro “4 rs Mears, Graves & Co.; *Hard- | 
‘A byterian Christening, of It. Ellison, Esq.; ‘Mucbeth up- | wicke roperty of Mesars. ‘Graves & 





the prevents 
Eden, rt ‘A Lotter. he a Se ville, the ie the peda ee of Banquo with allowing | Co. 5 \ Htalsvane at newts, the Ube t of Messrs, 
a thee Dy gh me moe ae Fleanve to eseape—the Weird Sisters in the Buck- Graves & Co.—PALwen, 5 ving the 
rougham;’ ‘A Lady Fin the property of H. Sagem Esq.; ‘Sir Island of ya -v3 parks AL, 'The Wreek; 
Modena Greek’ Caste ors Knight in Armoee.’ ot the’ Flory Eyes,” property of H, | * Landsen rcnanpsoy, TT, Mt, ‘Ben Venue, 
—Prexensoiun, F. B., AMA, ‘ Burial of Harold | Ellison, Esq.; ‘Hospitality, a eet L. Hen- 
at Waltham Aseey, "the property of the Phen derson, Esq. Caton, Porireis Bo 
on for P romoting the Pine Arts.—Pootx, | Her Majesty,’ the property of ‘Her Hayal H 

P.P., ARLA., 1 C) Tossing the Stream,’ the property | the Duchess of Kent.—Comnaux, Miss F. Leah 
of W: Bashall, Beq.; * The Gypev Queen,’ the | —Rachel,' the property of Sir 5. M, Peto, Bart.— | € 
youperty of T. Hirehall, Exq.; ‘The Messenger Counoven, E. H., ‘The Woman taken in Adul- 
nnoancing Il-tidings e my the property of tery,’ the property of His Roval Highness Prince 
ig Northwick, Figg = co a Water,’ Albert; ‘Soene from “ The Prophet,’" the ey ae 3; 'Mre, Lawes," the property 
- oe i of J. : * Heidelberg poverty of E af ie Majesty; ‘The Eurl of Surrey of J. B, Lawes, Esq. ; *< Portrait of Miss Burdett 
eckar,’ the "aan, of - erat ; bebolding the Fayre Geraldine in the Magio | Coutts,” “the property of Mrs, Brown ; * Portrait of 
"Eton College,’ the re Mag Mather, | Mirror,” the praparty of the Earl of Ellesmere, | Mrs. If. Br the y of Miss Burdett 
Eoq.—Raxktry, A. ‘The Seotfers,” the property | K. G.—Cowrs, W .'Two Drawings of Napoleon's Coutts ; Permaie 4 of the late “Sir F. Bundctt.’— 
of S. C. Marsh, Esq. (“And fools who came | Grotto, Ajescie, Carvica. —Cox, D., * Croesin: rodsiny the Seern, W. Cont tNOWOOD, ‘The Garden of the 
to scoff remained to pray.""—~Fide “* Deserted Lancaster Sands,’ the property of Eien, Esq. j Tuileries'—Tarern, F., ‘Horses at Grose,” the 
Village." “fanonat, R.A., ‘The Poet's | ' The Junction of the Eevera and the W Luray property of J. B. Denison, Bay MPL; 'The Fess | 

Study,’ the property ¢ of L, Loyd, Eat. (In this glen | stow Custle in the distance,’ the property of tival of the Popinjay,” t ps eres of W. Graniy, 
| the ‘three poets, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and | Ellison, Esq.; * Windsor Castle from the Groat | Baq.; ‘The Stag Hunt,’ ty of J. Mick, 
Southey, composed many of their poema.); ‘The | Purk,” the A ing a of R. nie, Esq. ; ‘A Welsh | Esq. ; ‘Shooting the Mountain | ate ge o Pyenty 
Woeedland Mirror,’ the property of rw. Bashall, | Funeral,’ the property of F. W. Toon, Esq.— | of the nen Hon. H. Labouchere, wk- 
Esq. ; ‘The Iedured Gentleman's Resear, the | D' Bovine, J. H., * we —Duweax, Ho ‘Sun- — . yg Od the Right Thon. i ‘Lhers here, 

r aT 


it = i H, Hippisley, Bag. ; * Lia,” the the Brooks, 3 ‘Dutch 0 de Coverley cheering his 
oper ot 3 Sheeran, eae —Rongirs, D., Bouts urdu «Gal Gale,’ the property of F, W, Howada’ the pro rd of the Right Lion. H. Labou- 
View. on the Grand Canal, Venice,” the | Topham, 7 pu ring Ww. » KA, Art, « Cartoon | chere, M.I. — HORBURN, R., AA, *The | 


Loch Katine,’ the property of P. Fairbairn, Esq. 





Rowixs, T. 8. are Catchers off Sheerness a 
Ino H af iy 1 oe a tetdieen: | 
rn ady Louisa a Almaric 

iit; " Portrait § Hope Narchionens of Ely, 
foo ety of Lady E. Vere; * Portrait of 
the Marchioness of Moist’ the pr of the 











roperty of Lord Londesborough ; “Interior of St, fore Fresco.’ — Essex, W.. ‘Enamel of the Infant | Lady Constance Grosvenor,” the propert bf Earl 
Brephe « Church, Vienna,’ rey y of Thomas Saviour, _— Mails ay “Enamel of Lard Byron ;* } pated * Portrait of the Hon, a5 + Uy ton,” | 
Cubitt, oe ; yr eee! the Church of St. Gomar, | * Ename! Vandyk"s bicture of Gevartius in | the property of the Hon, Colonel G. Upton | 
Lierre, Belgium,’ mos at i af E, Bicknell, Esq, ; H the Natigoal Gallery" * Shakespeare — Enamel | * Portrait of Lady Vane," the property of Bie! 
*Ruina of the Temple of t nat Haalbee, Syria,’ | after Portrait in posacesion of the Eat Earl 0 of Elles. | ‘The Honourable Mrs, Yorke,” the cad tyof the = | 
the he property of E. Bieknell, .—Romss, T. s:, weal the property of G. Smith, Esq.; ‘ Miltow.” | Honournble Mrs. Yorke. — Tornam, *Por- 
ermen ane for Flushing Harbour, | Enamel afer ortrait in possession of and the kene-toing in pe the ty of ‘Henry 
perl Hard.’—Roruweitt, RB. * Calisto. — ep beg Srnith, a W., ‘England | Cooke, Esq. ; * Rory O° More—Irish Courtship,’ tho | 
ee W., ‘Cupid's Amusement: Venus teaching Hampshire Water M tty of = y of E. L. Betts, Esq. ; ‘The Fisherman's | 
her Son the wse of the Tow,” the property of E. W. | Robert Barnett, Bag. ; * Treland. 4c rey,” promt the ie teeta Robinson, Esq. —Vacunn, | 
Anderson, ie "Sant, J. The child Timothy,’ | property of the Rev. W. A. Carter ; “Sealand | C., §Cufé in Wann, E., ‘The View 
the pro of W. Bashall, oy ‘The Infunt Bien Tilt, the property of H. Ingalton, from the W. Clit, Monmouthshire; ’ ‘Beau. | 
Samuel, rty of W, Bashall, = Fanry, J. ——s Stickle, and Harrison statin, chump Tower, Chepatowe Castle,’ the property of | 
SoLomon, _ ‘Brunetta and Phillis,’ (Vide | the property of R. Ashton, Bsa. ; ;. ‘Stirling Castle.’ eles Kieren; o~Warkex, H., ‘Abraham ane I 


“ Spectator,”") the property of W. Hashall, Es Fracpixa, C, ‘Seaford Clit, the of L. | Hagar :* Ther Hunchbeck *An Assamese Girl, 
Srawrmun, Cu. Hedy ‘tho Battle of Koveredo, | Loyd, aq. ; ‘Lancing Marah’ the property of | witk W ome ri 
the Fatt of F. BD. B. Astley, Esq. ; ‘The Castle | F, Hoxton, Esq.; ‘Shore Scene at Bembridge,' the | Eaq.; *Tho Wise Men of the East journeying.'— } 
of Ischia the Mole,” the property of Lent poogerey of A. Varden, Esq. ; ‘View Sear- | Wenwent, E. H., ‘Sebastian Go party of EL, Dette | 
Overstone; ‘A Dutch Dog) ind away her rough,’ the rty of Leopold Redpath, Esq. ; | in Murillo's Studio,” the ly ap Se j 
Sprit,’ the ty oe E. Chalon, ; ‘French | ‘The Vale of Irthing, Gombe Naworth Eoq.; * Caxton cqpmining 
Tesene Sec ng the Magra. ‘Geraane and the Carrara Castle sen on the ee on the from his J Press in Westminster Abboy,' the i} 

\| Mountains in the distance,” the ha af the | right of the picture,” the rty of KR. Ellison, | of J, Cropp, Eeq.; ‘Sir T. Gresham giving the || 

|| Earl of Ellesmere, K.G.; * Tilbw ar Lng —Frupr, G., * At Ulwell, Dorset,’ the property | Royal Exchange to the Meroers’ Company and the | 

1 a i op pen Eoq., Me ie of T. Schunl .; ‘Falls of the Dochart at | Cityof London;’ ‘ The Prisoner of Gisors,' the pro- j 

| 





"The Last A Lae eee of T: | Killin, Perththire, the property of J. Ml, Heath: of L. ior leq. Wricaut, C. H., 
Baring, Faq. 5! t Admouttion,! the property of T. | cate, aa. “At ii pr ibe property of S. | PPoditry;* Poultry ;" fae Riding Hood."— 
Baring, Bog. j ; * The Old, Old Story,’ property | Cartwright, al * A Poop at Hampstead,’ the Warts, H. r., ‘ Portrait of Mr. Thomas Grounds ;’ 
-of J. Anien, Esq. TENNANT, J., ‘Tirecknock Bea- 
cons,’ the property of C, Buller, aq. 5 *An English Phe & 


v of Field, .—Gastineav, H., | ‘ Portrait of Lady Sarah Cholmondeley,’ the property 
Klamme Pass, Styria.’—Grticirs, Mise’ M. of the Honournble H. en * Portrait of 





] 
' 
—AbAMs, G. G.,* <— Ancient Briton ;" | 
| 


River Scene,” the Pro = of W. Herley, Exq ‘Tho ES the ety of T. D, iat the wife of Captain Arthur © ec, KN.” the | 
Uwixs, T., RA. Carver of Images,’ ‘he Haao, C., * Eveni Be at met sti ie her = of Captain A, Cumming, RN. t 
+ of T. Fairbairn, Esq. ; ‘The Vinta property o Her Majesty the Queen; ‘ ‘erates 

tees of the National Gal eapolitan Widow | Queen.—Haone, L., ‘Capachin Monks at Matins, | ‘ Eve at’ the Fountain,’ the property of Captain [. | 
mourning over her Dead Chi "y is distracted at the | Bruges,” the property of the Rev. H. oot ; | Vernon, M.P_; “Nymph to M4 ~ i} 


joyous sounds of the Carnival,’ the of the 
wth tat Academy «, Arts.—WAnp, ete 1 KA. 
at i Argyll before hia Exeeation,’ 
the Royal Commission for Pro- 
ake yt Fine Arts; ‘The Exeeution of 
Montrose,’ the property of the Royal Commision 
for Promoting the Fine oye South Sea 
Bubble,’ the property o f the Trustees of the 
National G Gallery; * Scene from the Life of Marie 
Antoinette,” the i bepesty of R. Newsham, Esq 
Wenesren, T., ‘ Foot-Ball,’ the tan, "of 
J. H. Hip pisley, “fooq.; SA Village Choir,” the 
Wiss, J. Shee ks, Esq. ; "Contrary 
_ the p vs of J, Sheepshanks, Esq Haq. ; * Resea,” the 
Ksq Hare ar Wood Pigeons, 


The Cherry Sell er, of U. pe? of 3, 

Pa Portraits —Wene, na ae in Norway. i Maw. Bo; * Diffidonee,’ the pi sepenty yo S. Maw, 
tiuss, HT. B., ‘Eazly Meraing-—suing 6. a-tield ; | | Esq. ; ¢ Ballad Singer,” Pin property 

*A Sunny Scene on the Severn,” the Propert, yof TP. | Poroek, Esq. 5 i {The Cricketer,’ the property 7 o 

Johnston, Esq.—Wrirsox, J., = Farm Build- | | = ‘Bay. 5 i Tho pha bassasions ulead 


*The Audience Chamber at Bruges,” the pepesty property of J, Nee 
of T. MaeKendrick, Esq —Hanpine, J. 1 pert: 

Falls of Se hai hauaen,” the spropersy 9 of John Tay. ‘Sleeping Nymph ;’ ‘The Morning 
lor, — Hannioxn, Mrs M., ‘ Fruit and 'y of the © 

Flowers,'—ITayns, M.A‘, RILA., “Tho Sixteenth * Angeliea;” ‘Omphale ;* Hawcuted Oe WY * Dore 
Lancers breaking the Square of Sikh bhatrys ut Ali- | thea,’ ‘ “i Science.’ Executed ol 
wal.’—Howsn, G., ‘An Interior."--Huwt, W,, ‘A 5 ¢ —s ar Camilli -: CYengtts 
Girl with a Basket of Flowers,’ the yest pated “i bbe ; 

Sheepahanks, Esq. ; ‘The Attack,’ 

W.s ks, Esq. 5 ; “The Companion pi ra td 
the Attack,” the property of W, Sheepshanks, Esq. ; 
—— and Viums,’ the property of 5. Maw, 
a Sy aE Bird's Nest,’ jets 0 vy of 
8 aw, ap a 


Deke of lerueiine: 
Allied Fleets in the’ Baltic.’—Dumitam, J., ‘The 
Fate of Genins;' ‘ L'Al an {o Penscroso.’ —~ 
Eanie, T., ‘Sin Trium ti" Founy, J. H., 
«4 Youth at the Stream; ‘Ino and Bac~ 

chus;"” Model for Statue of Selden; Model for 

Statue of Hampden; ‘The Mother. "Giron, J, 

K.A., * Hunter and Dog,’ the of the Earl 
of Yarborough; Hy away by tho 
Nymphs;" ‘pnopecty of the Nation. ore J. j 


aw, 


South of France,” the pro ty of the ras the Highlands,’ the property of Hee Majesty’ | 2 Busts; vk Cove of Medals Bary, E. H., R.A. 
| 
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‘Ruth Gleaning,’ the property of the Earl of Elbes- 
mere, K.G.—Hooan, J., ‘Hibernia and Brian 
Borothme.’--Hawowk, J., 'Maidenhood ;* ‘ Hea- 
trlee;' ‘The Angel’a Mission." — Hones P., 
‘Aurora and Zephyr.'—Lawtor, J,, ‘ The Rather,’ 
ere i te! pie ag PT Ae ance 
aa. log,’ the y of the Earl of Kilmarey, 
-—Macbow gin, a Ph unveiled; * ‘Eve 
howitating 5° ‘Girl reading,’ the cty of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, K.G.; Hust of Payee, the pro- 

tty of R.G. Clarke, Feq.-Mansuatt, W. C., 

A, ‘Ajax praying for Light,’ ‘Sabrina,’ the pro- 
perty of G. Moore, Eeq.; ‘The Hroken Pitcher,” 
thw property of F. Bennoch, Esq. ; ‘The First Whis- 
yer of Love:' ‘Conecordia—France and England 
Allind.’— Moony, C., HLTLA., A Bust of. . 
A Bust of . A Bost of - A Best 
of ~Minize, F, M., ‘Titania Asleep;‘ 
* Avicl.’—Mexero, A., ‘Paolo and Francesca di 
Rimini,’ the property of the Right Hon, W, BE. 
(iladstone, M.P.—-Now.n, M. 
Hood's “ Bridge of Sighs,’ Has-relief from Hood's 
“ Rugene Aram.”—Pane, P., Bust of the Emperor 
of the French ; Bust of Mr. Fairhuirn; Bust of Mr. 
Whitworth; Bust of —Suarr, T., * Boy 
Starthed ata Ligand,” the property of Lady Colborne. 
—Hustof* Flora; * ‘Bust ofa Racchante."—Srexcr, 
i. E., ‘ Highland Mary,’ the property of W. Kay, 
E=}.—Sterueys, E. i, ‘Satan tempting Eve ;’ 
Bust La marble af Viecount Palmerston,—Trhomas, 
J. E.,¢ The Racket-Ployer.’—Taounyenort, T., 
Equostrian Statuette of Her Majesty the Quoce.— 
TuORNYCROPT, M.us., Bust in bromee of her Majesty 
the Queen.’—Wratwacert, Biv, It, RA, tA 
Syaee peer for the Bath." a preset of the 
Earl of Carlisle, ke.: *The Housel Traveller,’ 
the property of the Marquis of Lansdowne, K-G.; 
‘The Mother and Chill,’ the property of the 
Countess of Dunmore.’—Wrermacorr, R. Jun, 
KA, A Cymbal Player,’ the peaperty of the Duke 
ef Devonshire, K.G.; ' David. ‘Girl and Fawn, 
the property of C. W. Parke, Exg., M.P.; ‘ Mlue 
Bell” (ae-relief, the property of the Earl of Elles 
mere, K.G-—Wesrsacore, J. 8. ‘The Peri.’— 
Werxs, IT,, A-R.A., A Sh erd;* ‘The Younz 
Naturalist,’ tust of Allan Crnmingham ; Bust of 
Professor Sedgwick. 

The contributions of British engravers, archi- 
tecta, by their designs, of lithographera, and of 
wood-engravers, are also numerous. We regret 
that wo cannot devote the space requisite to 
print a list of their worka 

















ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Giascow,—The second annual Exhibition of the 
Works of Modern Artists in this city closed on the 
23th Jununry, hiring heen open for upwards of 
three months. It ts with regret we loarn thata 
considerable lows must aecrue to the directors upen 
the operations of the 
the more to be deplored, as their avowed objeet in 
devoting eo much time gratuitously to the intervets 
of the exhibition waa, as we learn from the cutee 
logue new before as, the rising x fund to form 
the nuchets of a permanent gallery of modern Art 
in the city of Glugzow, to be rested in trustees, and 
epen te the public free of charge.”’ In furtherance 
of this laudable effort, the committee of manage- 
ment last year entered upon new premiacs, which, 
though badly situated, and not euch as Glasgow 
ought to possess for the exhibition of its Art- 
treasures, was yet, we believe, the best that could 
he got, Upon the walle of this room were hung 
623 pictures, of different degrees cf merit, being 
nearly double the nursber of those exhibited the 
wevivus year. ‘The whools of Britain, France, and 
helium were all fairly represented. Among the 
names of British artists we find thoes of Walkie, 
Stanfield, Constabiv, Collins, Etty, Herbert, Wurd, 
Pickorsgill, Woolmer, Pyne, Copley Fielding, Ans 
dell, Linton, Drammend, Rebert Seoet Lauder, 
Eckford Lauder, and others of lesser note. The 
Contioent contributed works by Delaroche, Eugene 
Ie Poittevin, Thutufe, Coignard, Lateuehere, 
Gudin, Verlweckhoven, Verlut, &e. 
speaks well foe the industry of the directors, amd 


Thas-relief froan | 





ust senso; a circumstance | 


This lier: 


again we lave to express our regret that their ex- — 


ertions have not been crowned by a larger measure 
of stints, 

Mace.esytmiy.—An equestrian statue of the 
Queen, by Tharnyeroft, ta be cast in bronze, has 
heen subscribed for, to be erected in the public 
park lately opened at Macelesticld. 

Barstot..—An exhibition of worka exclusively hy 
the artiete of thin city and ite vicinity will be opened 
early im Moy, nt the rooms of the 
of Art, in St. Augustine's Parade, 


t 
i 
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Bristol Academy | = consiste of marble slabs generally bearing 
| I 
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Panes. —In another month we shall we the 
opening of the Grand Exhibition to which here we 
have long been Iecking forward. The demands for 
space have been very large; artiste, im general, were 
buckword in sending their various works, so much 
so that M. de Mercey waa obliged to inert an 
article in the newspapers to urge them to ra 
It is etrange they should thus delay until the last 
moment; thereby causing the greatest confusion, 
and risking damage, &e, From what we have 
seen, the Aafonw promises to be moet splendid; a 
large number of pictures are expected from ! 
America ; whether they will arrive in time is pro- 
blematienl; anextensxion of the period of reception 
will be given to theer artists.—Death hns tuken 
ebe of our most clever artietie goldsmiths: M. | 
Froment Meursice has died of apoplexy ; he was an 
artist of great talent, and capable of designing and | 
modelling in wax the moet Peautiful epecimena of | 
hie art: a pupil of Girodet, he carly turned hia | 
ultention to ornament, and hae realieed in our time 
what the celebrated Florentine did ot the rewoire 
sonce of Art im Italy. He exceuted for the Duke 
de Lignes the Gioest ornaments of his mansion, in 
desicning which he was much assisted by that 
noblemun who, secording to Froment Meurice’s 
awa words * Dheaviwe auasi bien que M. fagres.” 
The writer of these lines has seen M. F. Meurice 
execute in wax the most ivtrirate and beautiful 
motels, His death will be folt by many artiste.—An 
interesting male bas taken place of the library of 
M. A. A, ) Seavettony in which were many original 
drawings im acts, executed for varicus works pub- 
lished in Paris.—The various editere of Paris are 
aliat. te embark in a low-suit with the Company | 
of the Exhibition, concerning the my nt of that 
company of the reproduction of the huilding by 
pms, ln photegraphy, & ; the firet names in 
Paris are ee the opponente of this huge 
monopoly, looked upon eren as monstrous here, the 
country of monopoly, —The Karon Wappers reveived 
on the sume day, from the Emperor und the King 
of Belgiam, respectively, the orders of the Legion of 
Honour, and of Leopeld.—M. Nieawerkerke has | 
not opened his Selous et the Louvre Chis scuson, in 
consequence of a deanestic calamity.—M. Winter- 
halter hus just completed the portruit of the Duchess 
of Alba, aiater of the Evopress,—Tt is enid that two 
statues ure to be placed on the Pont-Newf, one on 
each side that of Henry IV.--The statue of 
* Jeanne d’ Are,” by Foyatier, is to We inaugurated 
at Orleans on the Sth of Muy next.—A very eplen- 
did collection of Chinese enricsitics and antiquities 
has been parchased of M. de Montigny be the 
gorernment, and will be seen im the Grand Exilie 
tien. —Ap immense namber of stature in atone are 
now in hand, to ornament the exterior of the 
louvre, of the principal great men in Art, j 
eclenee, and literature,—A statue of Arago haa, 
beeen opdered of David d' Angers.--A Gne punting 
of Venus by Nicolo Poussin has been pold in an 
auction at Lrons, to a shoemaker amateur of 

inting for 6f., uot finding it clean enough to 
Ming up, be took it toa rcatorer to have it retouched, 
who offered Lif. for it, ubie reising the curiosity | 
of ite owner, ke showed it to a true connoiswur, 
who declared the picture to be an original; be hae ; 


1 
i 
i 
since refused . for it. 





Iteetix.—The number of names that has been 
sent in by the commision us demanding space for 
the forthenming Exhibition at Puris are, in all, 
$412, of which there are 11 from the province of 
Mrussia, from Posen 14, from Pomerania 26, from 
Saxony 70, from Silesia 110, from peg earn | 
278, from Westphalia 255, ond from the Rbeni 
Provinces G16. There are, therefore, double the 
number that exhibited in the London Exhibition 
of 1851, There are 94 artiste whe intend to 
exhibit. Of the Berlin nendemy there are U4 
painters, 19 sculptors, 2 architects, 9 engravers 
on copper, and of other engravers nod meilallicts 
4, ot the academy of Dusseldorf there are 47 
painters, and of the academy of Kinisherg two who 
intend to exhibit. These artists will exhibit in all,» 
124 pictures, 87 pieces of sculpture, 2 architectural 
works, 14 engravings, and two collections of engra- 
Vings and modals, : | 

Roms.—The excavations which wero commenced 
with so much curntestness in the Tenuta Santa | 
Agata de Petra Aurea have produced important 
renalts, It has been pertained that the dlsrovered | 
basilica in that of Pope Alexander 1., whose tomb 
has been disovered, A wide descent of many steps | 
leads to the burial-place, which ia surrounded by 
pillars of « costly material, The donifiew in not 
taerely excavated in the tefa, but walled, and many 
columns uf the odifice huve heen discovered. Tho | 


wcriptions, Latterly, violent showers of rain have 








retarded the works; but they are proceeded with as 
diligently ae smaible undor the direction of Signor 
Visconti, of the antiquarian de ent, from whom 
tay shortly be expected a particular account of thin 
disovery. Of the Linportance of the dissovery of @ 
basting of n date so carly as the fourth century, and 
+ tlebly decorated, it if mot necessary to speak, It 
is to be hoped that the edifice may be restored. 
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BRITISH 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


PROM THE OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN LY THE 
ROMANS TO THK PRESENT TIME." 





Few things are moro instructive than collections 
a the history and progrees of our 
special industries, and it is to be regretted that 
we do not possess taany such. Here and there 
we know of private collections that aro ve 
complete in the particular dopartmenta to which 
they reapectively belong. Theee have arieen out 
of the expecial tastes of the proprietors, or hava 
been collected in illusteation of points of interest 
under the guidance of some trading company. 
With the exception of the collection of British 
pottery and porcelain in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, wo have no public 
collection illustrating a distinct manufacture, 
which possesece any completeness. This colleo- 
tion hes hitherto been comparatively little 


| known, and even, to those by whom it bas been 


inspected, ite value has not been evident, 


; owing to the want of an lustrated ostalogue, 
| This want bas now been supplied by the pub- 


lication of one of the most complete catalogues 
with which we ere acquainted, giving a history 
of Britieh porcelain tuanufacture, and incidentally 
of the various continental productions to which 
wo Lave been indebted for suggestions, and for 
laprovementa, 
he hietory of thie collection is briefly given in 
the preface. We are informed that, in 1535, the 
ranction of the trensury was given to the Geologi 
cal Survey “To form collections illustrative of the 
mineral wealth of the country, and of the applica- 
tion of ite Various mineral substances to the useful 
of life.” The Geological Survey being 
then engaged in Cornwall, collected examples 
of the Cornish or China Stones and Clays. 
Around these ure gathered the other clays and 
mnterinla which are employed in our potteries, 
and gradually specimens have been collected 
from every part, illustrative of the present state 


| and the past progress of our fictile manufacture. 


This collection consists of examples of the 
raw talerials, pases, (including Assyrian, Eeyp- 
tian, lnding, and Greck, these being introduced as 
incidental illustrations} ; Roman pottery found 
in London and other parte of the country ; 
medisval pottery; Staffordshire in all ita stages 
abd varictiens ; ww, Chelsea, Derby, and Ply- 
moath porcelain; Bristol, Leeds, and Rocking- 
bam ware; Worcester, Shropshire, Swansea, 
Nant-garw, Nottingbam, and Liverpool ware. 

“ Aithough,” says Bir Heary de la Heche, by 
whom this excellent collection has been formed, 
and to whom, with the curator, Mr. Trenbam 
Reeks, we are indebted for the catalogue— 
“although some portions of the collection in 
the Museum of Practical Geology may be 
defective for the present, it may be regurded as 
the beat that hag hitherto been formed; and 
there ia every hope, especially from the can- 
tinued donations of objects te it which purchase 
could not obtain, that it may gradunliy be 
rendered still more effective for instruction.” 

Tu this catalogue will be found a more concise 
History of Pottery and Porcelain, including 


| any new and interesting details, than exists in 


suy other volume in our Jan It is aleo 
remarkable for the excellent manner in which it 
has been printed and illustrated —being, in these 
days of cheap books—ono of the very cheapest. 

We lave 170 pages of letterpress on royal- 


| octave, with 160 beautifully executed wood-cuta, 


published for one shilling. 








* CaATALOUTE OF SPECTMESE ILLOSTRATIVE OF THE 
ComPromTio’ amp Maseractvnke or Barrsn Porrmar 
AND Pebce.ais, rom tee Oocratoon oy Brrain ay 
TE Rowan ro tas Peescvt Time. By Sir Howey pe 
ta Hecus, CB, and Tocntax Keres. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tox Rovat Acapeuy, ab a meeting on the 
ith March, elected E. M. Ward, Exq,, one 
of ita membera, This election consequently 
augmenta the number of that body: it now 
coutista of forty-one instead of forty: and it is 
understood that anothor engraver will be elected 
—the stciety to be aa heretofore forty painters, 


eculptora, aud architects, with the addition of | 


two engravers, This is a very wise but also 
avery gracious concemion: it breake through 
the old rule: it establishes a right precedent: 
and cannot fail to gratify all who are attached to 
the Royal Academy, and believe, aa we do, that 
ita interests are identical with thoge of British Art, 
The election of Mr. Ward will be satisfactory to 
all artists a4 well as to the public. The position 
he occupies in hie profession hes been gained 
by industry no lean than genius: he ranks 
among the foremost men of the age, Fow 
miditions have been made, of late years, to the 


Royal Academy, from which that body will | 


derive greater honour. . 
Corriuiurroms To THe Faexcu Exposrrtos are 
informed that it is our intention to insue with 
the Art-Journal, an Itustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition ; to consist of twelve pages monthly, 
during six wmonths—eight of these pages to 
eontain engravings. They will forta portions of 
the current numbera; and consequently sub- 


weribers will be subjected to no extra charge. | 


The work will however bo separately paged ; #0 
that eubscribera may either bind it up with the 
ArtJournal or in a distinct form. The isaue 
will commence with the June number. Ma- 
wifacturere who design to contribute will do 
well to communicate with ua early: a hereto 
fore, they will be aubjected to no charge: but 
the selection of mbjects must rest entirely 
with ua, 

Parr Inevsrnatep Catatoove.-~ Circulars 
have been issued somewhat extensively in 
England by the projectors of an IJilustrated 
Catalogue of the Frouch Exhibition, javiting the 
contributions of British manufacturers, ond 
stating that the plan of the publication will 
resemble that of the ArtJowrsal jn 1851. In 
one respect it may be ao, in another it certainly 
does not: inasamch as its conductors demand 
large payments for adinission into its pages. 
For twenty lines the contrilmitor is required to 
pay 100 francs (42) ; amd for two pages, one of 
which ia to be an illastrated page, no Jess w sum 
than 1000 francs (408) is demanded. It may 


be, as the conductors any it wil! be, that "a page | 


in this book must be a place of honour, which 
every man must be desirous to occupy,” buat the 
honour will be somewhat costly. The con- 
ductors of this work ace not, perhaps, aware tlt 
in the “ Iilustrated Catalogue” they have taken 
ag their model, no charge whatever was made to 
the artist or the manufacturer; the whole 


expense of drawing, engraving, printing, and | 


paper, waa borne by the ArtJournal. It will 
be exactly #0 in reference to tho Tlastrated 
Catalogue of the Parin Exposition, which we are 
about to prepare. Wo do not expect that o 
speculation conducted on such a principle in 
Paris, would “ pay"; and we have before ua the 
discouraging fact that it did not ~ pay” in our 
own case ; but the Frenel: editors demand too 
much for the benefit to be obtained, and wo 
think ought to be satisfied with receiving from 
the coutributera the outlay for ongraving, and 
no more. They spenk of the ArtJournal Cata- 
logue as “n real bibliographical monument, to 
commemorate the Exhibition of 1851," and 
promise a work of similar excellence. We leave 


the commercial part of the concern io the hands | 


of our readers, adding merely that the Editor is 
M. E Panis, 10, Place de la Tenses. 

Ma. Cuowes we find alo wlvertising propomla 
to append "trade lists” with I illustra 
tions to the “Official Catalogue of the British 


Section of the Paris Exhibition,” which, it ep: | 
pears he is employed to print. His prica is one 


. thirteen for two pages, for every thoussnd 
copies printed : and five shillings a square inch 
for the engravings We presume that a trades 
mao is free to make a3 much profit ny he can by 
his trade; but we imagine that at these prices 





: there cannot be many additions to the catalogue. 
| We by no means covet the charge of self-praise ; | 
. but we hope, nevertheless, that attention may 
‘ba drawn to tho fact that wo give to the | 
exhibitor frre of aff ent that for which in the | 
Freneh Catalogue 40/, is demanded : and that 
for which Mr. Clowes would charge about 64, 
—taking into account the difference of size 
belween our pages and his, 
Porrrarr By Vetasgvez.—The admirers of 








Velasquez will be interested to know that in 
| the coming sale of the late Mr. James Hall's 


collection, by Meesra, Christie & Maneon, in | 
attention of architects and builders would be 


the present mouth, they will bring before the 


ioe a fine specimen of that “ Vandyck of ; 
This picture isa posthumous portrait » 


Madrid,” 
of the celebrated Alenlda Rouquillo, a judge 
remarkable for his severity, and for having hung 
the Rishop of Zamora, nt Simancas, in L522. 
Cean Bormudex mentions the portrait ae existing 
im lila tiase ia the royal palace at Madrid. Ie 
was brought to this country br Sir David 
Wilk'e, in 1822, who purchased is, at Madrid, of 
Don Jose Macdrazo, painter to the King, and 
President of the Roral Aendemy; from Sir 
David it paseed into the hands of Mr, James | 
Hall {whose decease we noticed in our columns 
& few mouths since), the inthmate friend of | 
| Wilkie, Mr. Stirling, in his Annala of Spanish 
| Artista, describes it os a full-length, life sae 
portrait, by Volasquez, of “the Alcaldo Ron- 
| quillo, the fighting judge, sent by Charles V. to 
reduce Segovia in the War of the Commmuneros.” 
Tue Hosmtat rou Coxsturnox.-Since the | 
| catablishment of thie hospital a few years ago, 
| Wo hava, as taost of our readers well kaow, 
appealed to them on behalf of a charity, in 
| which the suffering frow what inay be called 9 
“national disease,” are received, and tended 
with the utmost skill and solicitude, We under 
stand that since the opening of the firet portion 
of this building, in 1846, no fewer than 3,205 
inloor pationta, anid 28,306 outdoor patients 
have been treated, and in many instances the 
disease has beeu eaccemfully grappled with. Our | 
olject now is once more to enlist public 
syinpathy on the eite of this institation: the 





applications for admission are 40 siumerous that 
the committer have come to the determination 
| of throwing open the whole of the new wing in 
a fow wooks, confidently relying that in taking 


this step they will receive that encouragement | 


from the benevolent, which will enable them to 
meet the extra expenditure this demand upon 
the funda of the charity will mocesuarily entail 
upon the committoe, and which the present 
income of the charity does not permit thea to 
wpply, We have noticed in our advertising 
columns lately, that a Festival, to commemorate , 
thia * opening ” will be beld at Will's Rooma, 
ou May the 9th: we hope our appeal will add 
to the number of visitors on the oceasion, and > 
thus be the scans of increasing the funds of the 
Hospital, 

Fiaxmas Mxpar.—We have before us a very 
beautiful bronze medal, exeeuted for the Art | 
Union of London, by Mr. H. Weignll. One! 
side bears the bust of Flaxman, the other the - 
— group from bis bas-relief of “ Mercury © 
and Pandora,” which was engraved for the Art 
Journal three or four years ago. The head of the 
venerable sculptor is cut with grent power of 
execution, while bis flog intellectual features | 
ore most faithfully retalned : itis a noble profile, 
The group—and one excelling itin grace o 
composition never emanated from any artist, 
ancient or modorn—is most delicately engraved, 
aul in bold relief The medal ia altogether 
an admirable epecimen of the art of die | 
sinking. 

Pasgtstente—It is now nearly ten yearn back | 
;sines we introduced into the pages of the | 

Art-Jowrnat a printed example of decorative 
flooring, termed “Swiss Parqueterie,” 


a 


foreigner at Bow, or the neighbourhood. From 
that time till the prosent we have heard little or 
nothing of the subject ; ao little, ln fact, as to 


not altogether falien into disuse. The matter 
has, however, in como before us a 
Measra, Arrowamith & Co., of Bond Street, w! 
have taken it op and are extensively carrying 


_ of Landon. 


| which. attractod much 


the > 
J nanufacture of which was carried on by a! 


a | 
=f 
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out this beautiful process of interval decoration. 
Parqueterie, we ahould perhaps inform some of 


| Our readers, is inlaid wooed-fiooring, which, it is 


almost neodicas to add, isan elegant ornament 
to a roo, when taste is displayed in the design ; 
some of thase submitted to us by the manufac 
turers are very and formed on trac 
geowetric principles, The blocks are not 
veneered, but are of eolid wood, und being cut 
by machinery, are produced at a reasonable cost. 
In laying them down solidity is obtained by 
the wood being oved and “ tongued™ 
together, and jain with marine glue, The 


well directed to this comparatively novel feature 
ia English edifices, though it is becoming general 
in the cities of the continent, 

Tue Lsatizere or Accurrects have awarded 
the Queen's gold medal to M. Hitterf, the dia- 
tinguished Freoch architecb; and her Majesty 
has approved and sanctioned this testimony of 
hia merits 

Tos ArtExmuttiox in aid of forming an 
adjunct to the Patriotic Pund specially applied 
to the widows nud children of officers who have 
fallen in the war with Russia, is now open ia 
the Pull-Mull gallery, opposite the Opera Colon- 
nade. The wuteerous specimens of fine-Art- 
performance by amatears of the highest rank in 
tho kingdom give an intense interest indepen- 
dently of the noble purposes to which the 
funds, arising from the miles and minission 
money, nre destined. Her Majesty hax gruciousiy 
permitted drawings to bo exhibited by their 
Royal Highnesses, the Princesa Royal, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princesses Alice and Helena. 

A Sate or Ptcrtnes of the Engiish school 
will take place at Mesara. Foster & Sons auction 
gallery in Pall-Mail, They are the property of 
W. Lewellpn, Esq, of Brintol The collection 
includes important and recent works hy T). 
Hoberts, FLA. C. Stanfield, R.A. T. Creawick, 
RA, BR Lee, RA. T. 5. Cooper, ARA, BP. d. 
Poole, A.K.A. T. Uwins, ILA, F. Stone, ALILA., 
D. Maclixe, RA. and wmwost other of our 
distinguished painters, either meowbera of tha 
Academy or others. Among the productions 
which will be offered in this important sale, we 
ought particularly to mame “The Brides of 
Venice,” the wellkoown picture by J. HR. 
Herbert, BA. 

Tue Mvserx or Me. C. Roaca Sirrn bas 
been offered to the British Maseam and the City 
Its claims on aliention from both 
ave preeminent, inasmuch as it isa purely his- 
torie gathering of relics, whieh it is hopeleas to 
expect ever to furm again, and precisely whint is 
wnated i: our national collections, to exhibit 
the mannors and custouss of the early conquerors 
of our island. As a picture of Roman Loadon 
this museum is unique, and bas been collected 
with that view. Mr. Smith devoted untiring 
zeal and a large amount of money to fortn it; 


| and, in addition to this, guve up much time, and 


the long experience of ripe judgment and scholar 
ship, which we may be permitted to observe is 
one chief ingredient in the formation of such a 
museum, avd one that would be dearly pail 
for in the mlary of a public officer of any one of 
our own museums The price asked for tho 
whole is by no means immoderate ; and, na tho 
collection ts eo peculiarly a London one, and #0 
remarkable a monutoeat of our early history, we 
trust to secing it safely deposited for ever in the 
capital it so ably illustrates, 

Tut Gnarite Socrery,—At the conversasiono 
recently bell by this Society in the library 
of the London Univermty, a drawing in water. 
colours, by the Princess Noynl, wax exhibited, 
attention from tho 
ability of design and power of handling which 
distinguish it, It represents an incident of 
war-——a dead soldier visited in the battleGeld 
by hie wife and child; and this touching event 
{a worked out with a simplicity and truth which 
excited much attention. The group is wel] com- 
posed, and the handling firm and bold. The 
sombre tints adopted were in harmony with the 


leave us in doubt whether or no the work had} subject; and the entire work is ove which 


merits the full approbation of tho artiste and 
connoisseurs attracted by the high mame attached 
toit, To passeuch an ordeal triumphantly is 
no small merit. 






























REVIEWS. 


Tux Deen Pass. Engraved by T, Laxnsrrn, 
from the Picture by Sin BE. Lanpsrme, B.A. 
Published by H. Graves & Co., London, 


There certainly is always a magic charm in these 
Highland scenes, by Landseer, which overcomes all 
opposition one might fool to their frequent re- 
currence in his pletures: there are the snow-capped 
mountains, the “ ancient, everlasting hills" parple 
with heather, the rocky ravines, the deep glens 
“Poopled with deer their old inhabitants,” 
thick, palpable mists rolling between the gorges, 
and 1 Megane through which the sun seems 
searcely able to penetrate: all these we know well, 
we have sven them for years past; yet, euch is the 
skill of the painter in diversifying his materials, 
and such the poetical feeling with which his 
_ describes them, that we somehow or other 
rget the reiterution in the vuricty and beauty of 
is expressions. It is no i uate of the 
genius of this painter, that he produces something 
‘ever ing, ever new" out of what may be 
called his * stock in trade"; we recognise in 
the fine print before us some familiar faces; our 
noble friend the ** monarch of the glen” greets us 
conspicuously in the foreground of the composition, 
and the stag, which once was “at hay," having 
baffled his pursuers, now stands boldly, but watch- 
fully, amid the solitude of the rocks: these are 
friends we shall always weleome with pleasure. 
The Picture of “ The Deer Puss,” exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1852, is, we understand, the 
property of Mr. Proderick Decl, who as its owner, 
pemmene one af the most poctical compositions of 
- The scene is incomparably grand; the 
centre of the pleture is cecupied by 2 disjointed 
mass of rocky mountains, whose rugged fu hee 
them thigh dr ain, reg 
OT 5 it isn Tuvine, ugh wl 
4 streamlet trickles—nothing more—so marrow is it, 
as only to show itself in Sagem ge of light 
redocted from the sky; we could fancy what a 
torrent would flow over the bed when the wats 
snows have melted, and the rains are pouring 
il ‘o the left of 


from mountain and hill-side, 
the composition are gigantic and shapely masses of 

te darkly reflected in pools of water ; between 

and the centre is the ‘ Pass,"' in the fore- 
ground of which is the “monarch of the glen” 
surrounded by a group of hinds which survey him 
ot cnt See any eee aon 

e jer i i is might 
endless ; forther w the Fase are ohhare af tha ta 
and upon a mass of table-rock at its extremity, are 
Many more browsing on the heather, bere y 
Lit up with sundae. 

Unlike most of Landscer’s compositions, the 
animals in this seem to hold only a secondary 
place ; i the pleture would ‘have been an 
awful solit without them; with them it is 
bewutiful even in its almost savage wildness, But 
the beige ager of the Megs J oe steveedl 
among painter's tri ; the grand forme 
the mountains, the solid heaved-p masses of 
wy glen ing from tho 





Pe, serve to show that as much thought as 
executive skill has been exercised by the artist on 


his picture; his mind must have ured wpom it 
as diligently ns the hand. ee 
The engraving ts in the line manner, and although 
Mr. T. Landscer has employed the machine to 
him. videnee of mechanism in hi 


ani 

the clouds nérial, 
the ani a4 nature formed them : 
there is but one alteration we should have suggested 
bedi tary anny whieh is, that the centre mass of 
rock had Kept lighter in the shadowed side ; 
it appears now to come too forward and almost to 
overpower by ite weight every thing else, 





“Honour ray Farunn axo tay Mornen." 
Engraved by W. T. Davey, from the Pictare 
by H. Bakravp. Published by T, Bovs, 

n. 


As the successor of Mr. Alderman Mi 
business as 4 print-publisher, we ought to look for 
works of a similarly high class from the establish« 
ment of ev ut hitherto he has issued 
nothing such a reasonable expectation, nor 
will the print before us do much to extend the 
reputation of ita publisher. It is ono of @ hu- 
merous class of pictures whieh Mr. Barraud has the 
merit of introducing and perpetuating ; it is pretty, 


as an appeal to domestic sympathy, but no 
further; the young bey, dianding by his Soother, 


in his 


¢ 
= 
3 
= 
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who is teaching him wise end holy procepts, ie a 
gtuceful study; but both figures have an air of 
“attitudinising’ for the painter; they look tee 
much made up forthe studio, The engraving by 
Mr, Thavey, exceedingly careful, and we , Bed 
little doubt of the print tinding its admirers, Let 
usadvise Mr, Hoys to try something of a higher 


kind; none kmows better than himeclf what is 
_ and he has the Geld almest entirely 
fore him, 





Fovr Svmpers, Designed and Photorraphed iy 
Lake Paser. Published by H, Guraves 
Co., Londen. 

At the first glance we imagined that Mr, Price had 

been poaching om another porson’s manor, or, in 

other words, trespassed on the ground of the 
engraver, by painting a series of subjoct4, and 
thea reprodacing them in a different form; hud 
he done so, however, we should not have quarrelled 
with him, as it would be his undoubted right 40 to 
do if he thinks fit ; Mill the painter and engraver, 
we are not speaking of artists who “etch” only, 
are seldom anited in the sume individual, But on 
reading the “imprint” below the photographs, we 


tind they are taken from the life, or from mature; | ¢hed 


that is, Mr, Price has ed certain persons and 
picturesque materials in his atelicr, and has then 
subjected them to the photographic process. The 
first subject, the “*Haron's Welcome,” represents 
three persons at a table, habited in ancient costame, 
with huge drinking-eupe im their hands; on the 
table are a boar’s head and other symbols of a fonst; 
two retainers are in waiting, and the rocan is hung 
with tapestry, and decorated with antique armour, 
ow 5 the scene iy ey ete one of the — 
© grouping of the figures is good; those who are 
seated hoop their places well, but the *men-in- 
waiting soem screwed up in a corner, there is not 
¢ for their elbows, to * fl the foaming flagon."’ 
The picture would have been better had they been 
quite away. The phot hb, generally, is clear 
and effictive. In the second pieture, “ Ginevra,” 
the satin dress of the Ledy b+ marvellously imitate 
and her face expressive; as she has been copi 
“from the life,’ our gallantry forbids us sayi 
more, The light and je are admirably 
here, but we could wish the walls of the apartment 
had been thrown back rather more, they seem to 
hem the lady in. “ Rétour de Chasse,” the next 
onl a a miscellaneous frouping of 4 
hunt pes, cups, , &e., such as 
Lance would put together; ‘ay of these are 
qharply, broug it ont, The last ‘picture, “The 
Court Cupboard,” is a sort of “ débria”* 
of mediaval Art-works; the contents of the cupboard 
are plates, goblets, cups, candlesticks, vases, and 
with are suits of armour, pieces of armour, 
carved la, and other antiquarian “* oddities.” 
‘This is the least effective photograph of the serics, 
the lights are too much scattered, and the objects 
not sufficiently defined. Taking the four as a 
whole, they present a very pleasing application of 


the photographie Art. 
Tux Hicntaxn Srnina, Chromo- 
from the Picture by F. Tarcon. gos sha 
by E. Gammaur & ©, London. 
A group of three figures, consisting of two 
shildewn ani a boy; one of the former, a young 
girl, haa come to the pring, with a variety of 
utensils, to draw water; the other, a bare-legged 
juvenile disciple of Iaaac Walton, with a bong rough 
#ick fora fishing-red, and an old basket, containing 
a number of the Sony Wibe at his back, is drinking 
from a beown jug which the girl holds to his lips. 
The figures are most easy and in thei 
| 
hic 





y natural in their 

ition, and well drawn, “Mr, Taylor's free hand- 

Ting is excellently maintained im this pretty coloured 

int, which app as closely to the original 
Wing a any representative can. 





Paotocrarucc Detoxeations or THe Scrxeny, 


AncwiTwerums, AND ANTiauiTia: or GREAT 
Bertram anv Inenanp, By Russen. Seva- 
rinap. Purt 1, Published by S. Hicniry, 
london, 


Wake the photagraphle apparatus do the werk sf 
the bie a tus do wor! 
the pani cal ie engeene: It contains five 
large plates,—two of ancient buildings in the quiet 
old town of Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk; two of 
ions of Norwich Cathedral; and one of Binham 
iory, Norfolk, They are admirable examples of 
thie “wonderful scientific art, which, however 
faithful as a delincator, can rarely, after all, give 
to pictures the life, the colour, aud the poetry of 
nature, Photographic representations are facts, 
and facts in Art are more agreeable to our eye when 
a little is interworen with them: even among 
the ruins of the past, and the graves of the sleeping | 


to avo crrovms of drawing. F 
a ore of all little ladies ond gentlemen who would 


curmine and dabs of 


_ of valuable information may be com 


dead, we like to see some gleams of the sunshine of 
the present, and something to remind ue of 

and vitality, if it be only the bright eye of the 
daisy om the turf, 








Tue Guawwan or For, A Series of Examples 
for Students in Drawing. By B. RB. Gurew 
and J. Faney. In Six Parts. Published by 
the Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor, &c.; and sold at the Depository, 
Sanctuary, Westminster. 


Woe like much the plan here adopted by Mesara. 
Green and Fahey, of the New Water-Colour 
Society, for teaching the ts of drawing; 
or, in other words, for laying the groundwork o! 
form. The examples are arranged progressively, to 
petro gid ee ee in ber eget 
objects, ca y change of place, i 
distanee. Nothing cam be more elaspic, ana there- 
fore more easily learned by the pupil, than such a 
system as that adopted here, which appeals at once 
to the understanding of the orl by what he pees 
sketched out before him. subjects which are 
easy, artistically drawn, and varied, have each a fow 
lines of explanatory “* why and wherefore” touching 
ir positions, just sufficient to enable the learner 
te compr bend theirmeaning, and to show him how 
i Perspective, that 


hers," may, in its principles, be readily 
nequired by attention to this * Grammar,” which is 
intended to develope more fully the use of the 
“Folding Drawing Models" invented by Mesars. 
Green and Fahey, and which we favourably noticed 
when they first made their appearance. 





Koses. Froma Drawing by W. Iunt. Published 
by E. Gamuant & Co., London. 


This print must have been copied from a rough 
sketch, for we never knew Mr. Hunt to turn out 
such a drawing a this presumed cope “ without 
form, and void of all save inexplicafe patches of 
i greens, intended only to 
sive an idea of the artist's tiret thoughts, it may be 
excused, but the print can have no other value. 





ype by E. 
‘Arne, Published by Hentyo & Rexixorox, 
London. 
An excellent likeness of the venerable poet; exhi- 
= through the strongly-marked lines with 
which age has furrowed bis face, the benignity and 
cheerfulness that ed it in the prime of 
his —— The my will be a bape 74 - 
mento senate! from eclining years, o! 
those bright mames that are linked with the 
memories of a former generation in the persona of 
Scott, Byron, Wordeworth, Moore, Southey, &e. &e, 





Tre Parcrinm or Corovnreo rm Panera. 
By Cuances Marre F by Wixson 
& Newtox, London, 


This little work is an example ot how large a - ity 

to a 

1 compass, and into a comparntively few words, 

Mr. Martel has the judgment and knowledge to 

enable him to condense an al subject, #0 aa to 

extruct from it the emence ; the laws of light, with 

reference to colour, are not sufficiently understood 

by painters generally = this drock: attentively 

read, will enlighten them upon a subject of infinite 
importance to their Art. 


Le Rers Moxvwentar xr Prrrommaun. Pub- 
pel by C. Mvauanor, Brussels; Trunyer 
| 





The beauties of the Rhine are too well known to 
reqitire one word of criticism now: and the abun- 
dant patronage bestowed om the steamers during 
tho season when travelling is rife, must make a 
work like the ad ing memento of 
summer tours by the winter fireside, 
magnificent book, in every way worthy 
glorious river, contains a series of views of 
the piace! ruins and points of interest on its 
banks, by MM. Fourmois, Law amd Stroobant, 


executed in tinted li v, _the style of 
the original drawings, work is in folio, and 
will consist of ten numbers, one volume, 


cach number containing three plates and descrip- 
thens. ‘The views are remarkable for picturesque 
charncter, and originality of choice: the Castle 
of Gutenfels is very striking. The letterpress is 
necessarily brief, but is concisely useful. As the 
work will, altogether, cost less than fire pounds, it 
is net an expensive memorial to posses. 
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ON DESIGN, 
AS APPLIED TO LADIES’ WORK.* 
BY MBS MERRIFIELD, j 





=~ 8 the present and con- | 

-") eluding be of this | 
article I propose to 
notice the rules of or- 
namental Art, which, 
although applicableto 
designs of all kinds, 
and of every style, 
have more immediate 
reference to ladies’ work. 

The subject of proportion first 
claims our attention. Proportion 
may relate to the scale of the 












y 
design as compared with the ground, 
parta of the 
f design, compared with other parta. 
{ When we see a gigantic flower on a 
ground barely larger than itself, we per- 





I 


$7 and aa to the seale of 





ceive that it is out of proportion ; but if! 
a due proportion between the flower and the 
ground be observed, the general effect will be 
to a certain extent harmonious and pleasing, | 





| That 4s to may, wo chontd 
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on this account, than for the general | 
excellence of the design, and the harmony 
and richness of the colours. 

The ornament is arranged in a compact 





contrasta forcibly with the loose incoherent 


mode of construction of modern European | 


designs, and, as Mr. Robinson observes, it 


is an example of “the true ornamental or | 


architectonic principle, rigidly carried out 
even in an apron.” 

It is arule in design that “construction 
should be decorated, and that decoration 
constructed.” * 
first select the 
article to be ornamented, and then adapt 








and skilful manner, the leading lines con- 
necting the wreaths are graceful in form, 
and the filling in of leaves and bads well 
balanced. 


In these respects the design 


a design, and then seeking for some article 
to which it may be applied. The latter 
appears to have been the case in the desi 

for aslipper (engraved at the foot of the 
first column, p. 75), which, owing to portions 
of two of the flowers being cut away by the 
outline, appears to have been intended for 
some other hase larger iy sp at Pega 
cover, or perhaps a carpet, for anything we 
know to the Setar. In the named 
woodcut, the design of conventional leaves 


Perfect harmony, however, involves other | the decoration to it, instead of firat making | and flowers interlaced by the curved stems, 


conditions to which reference will behereafter 
made. The question, what is adue A grin es 
of ornament to the plain ground, has been 
settled by ornamentists, but is not easy of 
solution by the stadent, arising from the 
difficulty of computing the quantity con- 
tained In spaces so different in form, in 
colour, and in tone. Very light objects 
appear larger than they really are, very 
dark ones smaller ; consequently, a design 
which in outline ap in proportion. 
may not do so when coloured or rendered 
into light.and dark. By the rules of orna- 
mental design, the pattern and the ground 
are required to fill equal spaces, that is to 
say, there should be as much of the one as 
of the other. Long observation can alone 
enable us to estimate rightly the quantities 
of each in a particular design, If the ground 
be in excess, the design appears poor and | 
scanty ; if the pattern be in excess, it Ap- | 
crowded and heavy. A certain pro- 

rtion of unornamented space is necessary 
in every design, to produce the effect called 
. The eye requires this in order duly 

to appreciate the ornamental design, As 
an example of overcrowded design, the 
reader is referred to the carpet pattern en- 
graved in the “Illustrated Catalogue” of 
the Art-Journal, p. 199. Among other de- 
fecta in the pattern, the want of repose will 
not fail to excite attention. The due propor- 
tion of ornament to the ground is mae 3 
atudionaly observed by the orientala. ‘The 





following subject, part of an embroidered 
Pi Cutch, in the Museum at 
arlborough 


House, is no less remarkable 


* Concluded from p. 75. 





is skilfully and easily confined within the 
limits of the semicircular line. The corners 
are not so well filled ; in these the pattern 
is not only uncounected with the general 
design, but is imperfect in itself; this part 
of the subject, in fact, looks like an after- 
thought, or as if it had been originally de- 
signed for something else, and was merely 
inserted here to fill up the corners, The 
design forms a portion of a Batavian or 








* “The Principles of Ornamental Desige, divemeod 
in the Lectures of Mr, (wun Jones," btished for 
the Department of Practical Art. Prey, 4. 


Cingnlese box of the seventeenth century, 
during the domination of the Dutch. T 
is from the Museum at Marlborough 
House ; the material is cbony, inlaid with 
ivory, the dark hatching and lines on the 
latter being incised and filled with a dark 
substance. 

From the preceding observations it will 
bas seen ae design ——. to be viewed 
nm an upright ition, such as a figure, 
bird, an en oe apy sprig of Aratioday nF 
not be placed in a situation where it may 
be turned the wrong way upwards ; this is 





| 


| 


| 
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| 
another objection, then, to working the por- | 
trait of the Prince of Wales, to which I_ 
have before alluded, on a footstool, for in | 
this case the position of the figure is always 
liable to be reversed. Hence it follows that 
atools, mats, stands, or rugs, and other ob- 
jecta liable to be seen from different points 
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Of this description is the which 
forms the subject of the next cut; it is 
copied from a mosaic paper-weight from 
Agra ; the material is alabaster, inlaid with 
coloured stones ; the leaves are dark green, 
the fibresand stalksred. The leading lines 
of the design are, in the original, graceful 


material on which it is executed, namely, 
black satin, is evidently unsuitable for 
muslin or other thin texture, for which the 
pattern is too close and heavy; while the 
design which forms the subject of the next 
cut is admirably adapted, by its light and 
graceful character, to the material in which 


of view, should be so decorated, that which- | and continuous, the leavea well arranged, | it is worked. Jt is copied from a modern 
and their connection with the parent stalk 
easy, and well-marked, | 


ever way the article is turned, the design 
may always appear in a proper position,” | 





The design that is r for one material | 
tay be quits inepplicable to another ; hence, } 






is to be put, it is always necessary to con- 


| 

* Tho reader may here be referred to the engraving | 
of the plateau of Tathuslie ware (ante, p91) en rd ! 
stance of a tod toactrouker outlime intembed | 
to be seen in an upright position. ; 


besides considering the form of the article 
to be ornamented, and the use to which it 


oe ee oe, 


Neamt oa” at ar ag 





sider the material in which the design is to 
be wrought. Here again we may take ex- 
the orientals. The design of the 





am chy 
embroidered apron from Cutch (engraved 
aate, p. 133), though well sated ‘or the 


Turkish scarf in the Museum at Marl- 
borough House, embroidered on white 
with gold thread and coloured silks, 

The flowers and leaves are in their natural 
colours, the ribbon or seroll in gold thread, 
“Tt is an example” (here I again quote 
Mr, Robinson) “of the natural treatment of 
floral ornament, not, perhaps, of the happiest 
kind (at least as seen in the woodcut), bat 
commendable for the skilfal distribution of 
points of colour, ucing in the — a 
Lang 4 brilliant and startling effect.” There 
is, however, one defect in the pattern, 
— the spiral scroll, which appears to 
ircle the etema, and ia, therefore, deficient 


The construction of the design itaelf now 
| claims our attention. In every good cnige 
| there should be adue proportion of eo t, 
angular, and curved lines; these should be 
connected together in such a manner as to 
form a whole. For examples of good designs 
framed on this principle, the reader is re- 
ferred to the specimens of Renaissance orna- 
ment, from the Museum at Marlborough 
House, engraved on wood by the students 
of the class for wood-engraving, and inse! 
in the volume of the Art-Journal for 1854, 

266; or, still better, to the “Catalogue of 

rnamental Caste,” by Mr. Wornum, from 
which the above illustrations are taken.* 
It is scarcely possible to invest a shillin 
more profitably than in thia beautiful an 
valuable collection of Renaissance designs. 
It is right, however, to mention that the 

ter part are unsuitable for needlework. 

e lines of these designs, it will be seen, 
sie ar as yee a few straight lines 
are introduced in some of them, but only 
for contrast and variety, the straight lines 
belonging to the architecture of whieh the: 
formed the decoration being generally suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 

Tn making a design, the attention should 
be given, in the first instance, to the general 
forms, which “should be subdivided and 
ornamented b eral lines; the interstices 
may then be filled in with ornament, which 
may again be subdivided and enri for 
closer inspection.” ¢ The leading or prin- 
cipal lines should always be ful in 
form, and from these the other lines should 
flow in graceful undulations, In the mosaic 

a from engraved above, no 

ifficulty will be felt in discerning the 
leading lines, which are serpentine in form, 
and from which spring the leaf-stema, It 
will be bal ng exercise to analyse some 
designs, and to trace the leading lines and 
their subdivisions, and also their connection 
with one another. In the arabesque border 
(engraved ante, p. 74) the leading lines are 
strongly chon while the interstices are 
filled with delicate tracery-work, which is 
visible only on close i tion. In the 
second design (p, 137) the leading linea, 
eapecially on one side of the pattern, are 
defective, being ungraceful in form, and not 
well connected with the parent stem. 

The above mentioned principle is always 
strictly followed by the orientals, and from 
the study of their decorative works, Mr, 
Owen Jones? lays it downasa rule that “in 
surface decoration "—under which term all 
ladies’ work may be included—“all lines 

* Published by Longman & Co, 
© Principles of Ornamental - 
H "Prineiotes of Ornamental yess hie - 
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curved lines with one another may be easil 
traced. The embroidered apron from Cu 
also presents an example of graceful con- 
tinnity of line. The same may be observed of 
the border, drawn by M., Clerget, from the 
ornamental design of a Persian MS., which 
forms the subject of the next engraving. 


should flow out ot a parent stem, every orna- 
ment, however distant, should be traced 
to ita branch and root.” Let us now apply 
this rule to some of the designs engraved for 
this article, and see how it is carried out. 


In the ornament of the Cingalese box Ai 
an 





p. 133) the connection of the interline 





Ina design there should be auch a | central and corner flowers and pines in the 
unity of effect, that the eye is able to | design at the foot of the page arc treated, 


embrace the whole at once, When the | #0 a8 to avoid abrupt contrast, and break | 


design is placed at a distance, the leading | up in an ble manner the large and 
lines alone should be visible, hence the | somewhat al — and by same 
necessity of their being graceful in form; | means secure the unity of the design. This 
on closer ion, the subordinate lines | is accomplished bed the skilful way in which 
and forms will also be ptible ; and on | the eye is unl 
bringing the design still nearer to the eye, | the ground by the vandycked or serrated 
the minute divisions and delicate tracery | edges of the former, and by the delicate 
will also be visible. tracery of small leaves and flowers which in 


Isolated patterns, or those in which the | every part break up the heavy masses of 


different parts are separated and uncon- | flowers and ground, and which, while they 
nected, are generally to be avoided, On | impart a richness and unity of design, give 
this account, therefore, the slipper pattern, | it a ral air of lightness. ; 
the fox'’s head and brush, (ante, p. 73) e only case in which isolated designs 
would be defective, even if it were not | are allowed is, when amall patterns or 
otherwise objectionable. The head is en- | sprigs are repeated at regular intervals, 
—, unconnected with the two brushes— | and when the spacea which separate them 
it usual, it may be asked, for a fox to are not so great aa to destroy the unity 
ve two tails?)—and the three maases of of effect. Patterns of this description are 
warm brown colour form so many apots us to diapers, Aa examples may 
. | be mentioned sprigged and spotted muslins 


apo 
upon the bright blue ground of the ali 
ie sles table-covers shawls, and eee or lacea, and printed cottous for dresses, 


articles, which have a central pattern, | The sprig in the corner of the Turkish scarf, | 


by a a of and | (ante, p. 134) although not springing directly 
PS ageoay Pi fale orde r, sn euhote n- | out of the border, f so near it na to 
able, Even the border should not be | preserve the unity of the design, while that 
harshly united with the ground, asif it had im the corner of the embroider from Cutch, 
been made separately sewn on, but the aprings directly from the er. 

eye should be led gradually from one to the | “In the Batavian or Cingalese box (ante, 
other, This rule also is founded upon p, 133) the stems of the flowers are curved 


oriental practice. In theembroideredapron and interlaced in such a manner as to_ 


133) the narrow border | suggest the idea of a diaper. “It is an 
nd by a straight , instance of the distribution of monotonous 
line, is united with it by the ornamental | ornamental form to produce an effect ana- 
pattern of leaves and flowers with which lo to a methodic diaper.” * 
the corner _ is connected. A further | next rule which I shall quote from 
illustration of this principle may be seen in Mr. Owen Jones, is, a8 he remarka, founded 
the sige ornament encircling the neck of upon a natural law, and is also in accordance 
the India bottle (ante, p. 92) from which with oriental practice.+ “ All junctions of 
the eye is led gradually into the plain space curved lines with curved "—like those of 
by the delicate vertical design at the termi- the atema of the foliage in the embroidery 
nation of the border. In the slipper engraved from Cutch, for instance,—“or of curved 
(ante, p. pet have an instance of the with straight lines"—aa for instance, the 
violation of this unity of design, The three | central lines of the fine examples of Flemish 
large = yam of light colour | harshly renaissance work of the two — ue 
the dark ground ; a running pattern, a kind in the January number of the Art-Journal, 
of cord joins, but does not unite them ; they | for the present year, (p. 17)—* should be 
are quite isolated, and by their violent 
contrast of tone with the black 
produce a d fe impression upon the | are not geometricians, the meaning of this 
eye. Let us now turn to the Indian designa ceprenien, #8 ial. A familiar example 
in the “Illustrated Catalogue” of the Art-| will explain the meaning better than a 
Journal (p. 28) and observe how the large | learned definition, If the lady-reader will 


from Cutch (ange, p. 
id from the 





hold in her left hand a reel of cotton, and food designs. It is —— marked in the 
then with the right unwind a few turns tifal scroll-border of the salver of 
and hold the thread in a straight line, this | Flemish work in the Museum at Marl- 
straight line of cotton will be a tangent to | borough Honse, engraved in the January 
gar ye ee hc ——- a age — = 

ttle attention wi ow how tho- . 
roughly this principle ia carried out in all | rt — “whee 











| It may also be seen in the design 


y led from the flower to | 








tial to each other.” And here it may | 
ground, | be right to explain to such of my readersas | 


rg 


namber of the Art-Jowrnal for 1855, (p. 20). 
yy M. 
Clerget in this page and the Persian design 
engraved below, 

thas been already observed that direct 
imitation of nature is not admissible in 
decorative work, Flowers, when intro- 
duced, should not be treated pictorially, 
but conventionally, that ia, by making such 
deviations from the natural form or growth 
of the plant, as will give it the character of 
a decoration, and not of an imitation, and 
which will not compromise the flat surface 
on which it isrepresented, With this view 
the leading characteristics of the plant 


| must be represented, the general form may 


be given, and the colours also, bat without 
muinutencss of detail or attempt at light and 
shade ; the great object to be always kept 
in view is that the surface is to be decorated, 
and not a picture to be made, or a botanical 
specimen to be delineated, The embroidery 
— (from Cuteh) is esteemed an excel- 
ent exam of. thoroughly consistent 
conventionalised floral ornament ; the edge 
of the flowers and buds, which are intended 
to tell as piquant points, are bordered with 
white, not to endeavour to expreas light 
and shade, but to detach them better from 
the black and, and to give increased 
value to the. local colours which would 
otherwise have appeared heavy on the dark 
ground. 

There are cases, however, in which a 


| closer imitation of nature may be permitted, 


namely, first when the imitation differs in 
size, or as it is termed, in acale, from the 
original, az for instance, in the minute 
flowers sometimes worked in silk on note- 
cases, or those with which Dresden or 
Parian vases are decorated. Secondly, 
when natural objects are combined with 
geometrical forms, which confine them as it 
were in panels or framework, thus giving 
them an ornamental character, they may be 
represented of their real size; and lastly, 
when the leading lines which serve for the 
stems, instead of being disposed as they 


/eccur in nature, are arranged in regular 


curves or scrolls, the flowers and leaves 
introduced may bear a closer resemblance 
to nature than under other circumstances 
the rules of Decorative Art would permit.* 
Of this kind is the seroll of convolvulua 
flowers and leaves in the Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Art-Jowrnal, p. 91, and the 
very elegant design of vine-leaves in the 
carpet by Mr, Graner, engraved at p. 33, of 
the same work, 

Besides the classification of designs into 
those adapted for relievi or raised patterns, 
and those that are perfectly flat, another 
division must be noticed, namely desi 
drawn entirely by hand, and those which 
consist of combinations of geometrical 
forme. The beanty of the latter of course 
depends upon the pleasing arrangement of 
the lines, the interlacing of which ja some- 
times very intricate. For examples of 
designs which are purely geometrical, the 
render may be referred to the encanstic 
tiles engraved in the Art-Journal for the 
year 1851 (pp. 145,176). Some of the last 
mentioned designs, made up of an infinite 
number of minute contrasts and titions 
of form and colour, partake of the character 
of dinpers; all are applicable to fancy- 
work, 

To these may be added a third class of 
designs, in which geometrical forma are 
combined with free-hand drawing of floral 
subjects, The annexed wood-cut, from a 


fa loeture entitled “An At- 
iplos which should determine 


Ferm in the Decorative Arts," read at the Society of 
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design by M. Clerget, is an example of this 
mixed of designa, The leading lines 
are trical in form, while the filling in 
consists chiefly of floral ornaments, The 
pattern is well adapt- 
ed for wool or beat 
work. Examplea of 
bookbinding engrav- 
ed in the Art-Journal 
for the year 1854 (pp. 
82, 84, “113, 114, 115, 
116) are apt illustra- 
tions of this class, 
Many of these are 
admirably adapted 
for wool and other 
fancy works, and, in 
fact, have already 
with much good 
— adopted 
‘or p hn 
the establishment of 
Mra. Crowhurst, of 
East Street, Brigh- 
ton. The borderof the 
design at p, S1, seems especially adapted for 
lace or muslin-work, as such would be 
improved by omitting the hard white line 


It may be necessary to remark that in 
the last two engravings, the ground tint has 
been accidentally am. 6 too light, and eon- 
sequently does not harmonise with the 
black introduced in some parta of the 


— 

The subject of colour is one of extreme 
difficulty, ——— when it cannot be illus- 
trated by coloured examples ; still colour is 
60 intimately conn with design, and 
with a large portion of the fancy-works 
now practited, that some remarks on it 
aw fall within the scope of this 
article. 


To the theory of the formation of colours, 
with their harmonies and contrasta, it will 
be unnecessary here to advert, the subject 
— been already treated more or less 
fully in different volumes of thia journal. 
I shall mention only those lawa of harmo- 
nious colouring which are connected with 
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| which separates it from the plain apace 
| containing the vase, The designs at pages 
82, and §4, are applicable to crochet work, 
| and might also be adapted to imitation of 
— for collars 
and other purposes, 
The first three illus- 
trations, p. 89 of the 
present volume, are 
with alight altera- 
tions suitable to wool 
and bead-work. 

The next design, 
also by M, Clerget, is 
in the Persian atyle 
of ornamentation, 
Tho details, which 





a Persian MS., con- 
sist chiefly of a geo- 
metricalarrangement 
of curved lines falling 
into floral designs, 
aud of the “strap 
work ” which was in- 
| troduced into Europe by the Byzantines 

and which, at an early period, was adopted 
| by the ruder ornamentists of the North. 


ornamental design applied to flat surfaces, 
In the management of colours the orientals 
are allowed to be unrivalled, and of all 
modern nations the Indians are those whose 
decorative works are, by common consent, 
adjudged to be the richest and most har- 
monious in colour, Throughout the penin- 
sula the same exquisite taste for colour 
wevails, It is recognised in the woven 
fabrics of Alusedated, Benares, and the 
cities of Rajpootana; in the shawls of 
Cashmere ; in the embroidery of Cutch and 
Delhi; in the mosaics of Agra, and in the 

mered boxes of Lahore and Scinde. The 

er, Who has accompanied me thus far, 
will have seen that many of the leading 
principles of design are derived from the 
study of oriental works ; the remainder of 
this article will show that, as regards 
colour, we are under similar obliyations to 
thia source, For the first ysis and 








have been taken from | 





promulgation of the principles which govern 
the distribution and arrangement of colour 
in oriental decorative works we are, I 
believe, indebted to Mr. Owen Jones.* 

Harmonious and well-contrasted colour, 
independently of the gratification which it 
affords to the eye, assists in the development 
of form, and enables us to distinguish one 
| object fromanother, Relief being excluded 
from surface decoration in faney-work, 
variety of tone is obtained by the proper 
use of light and dark colours. me colours 
are by nature allied to light, others to 
shade, Light and warmth are su 
yellow, orange, and red ; and coolness and 
shade by green, blue, and purple, These 
—- are never lost sight of by the 

ndians, who use the warm colours as lights 
while the cool colours stand asdarks, Their 
blues, na, and purples, are, when used 
in conjunction with reds, yellows, and 
o e, invariably sombre colours, euch as 
would be yielded by indigo alone for blue, 
with a little Indian yellow for green, and 
with lake for purple. Thus formed or com 
bined, the colours will be found more easily 
| to harmonise with the bright warm colours, 
| than when the more vivid ultramarine or 

cobalt blues are employed, 

It is not, however, sufficient to know that 
one colour harmonises or contrasts with 
another, it should also be known in what 
proportions colours harmonise with each 

other. In the box-pattern slipper (ate, p. 
| 75) the spaces of equal size were intended 
| to be coloured with the three primitives 
| 








(blue, red, and yellow), with a black, white, 
| oF neutral ground, Now, although it is 
' quite right to introduce all three of the 
primitives in the same composition, 
“no composition can be perfect in which 
any one of the primitives ia wanting, either 
in ite natural state or in combination,"t yet, 
if the three coloura are used of equal inten- 
sity on equal — the result will be in- 
harmonious, To produce a good effect, 
they should be used in the proportion of 
three yellow, five red, and eight blue, If, 
for instance, it were uired to colour 
sixteen equal spaces with these colours, 
pure and of equal intensity, three of the 
spaces should filled with yellow, five 
with red, and eight with blue, As this ar- 
rangement would destroy the plan of the box 
pattern, it will be necessary to modify the 
colours so that they may harmonise without 
enlarging the hus the yellow may 
be pale, the red of a medium colour, and 
the blue very deep. Should it be wished 
to make the yellow bright, then, in order 
that it may not overpower the other colours, 
the red shoul incline to crimson and the 
dark blue to purple. In all cases, to 
secure the full effect of the colours, the 
cubes should be outlined with black, white, 
or gold. The reason for this will be as- 
ay hereafter. Generally speaking the 

tmitives should be To sparingly 
for the small portions of bright colour, and 
the secondaries (purple, orange, and green) 
and the tertiarics (olive, rasset, and citrine, 
with their varieties) on the large masses.t 
It will be found that a very small quantity 
of one of the primitives ia enough to balance 
a large mass of the compensating colours 
_when the latter are much broken, as when 
| tertiaries are employed. The correct = 
‘portionment of the different colours will, 
_ however, be always attended with the same 
| difficulty as the apportionment of the design 

to the ground, on account of the irregularity 


* See Mr. O. Jones's locture entitled “An Attempt 
to Define the Principle which should late the 
Employment of Colour in the Decorative Arta,” reul 
the Soctety of Arts, April 28, 1852, 
t “ Principles,” &c., Prop, 21. 
t “Principles,” &e., Prop. 16. 
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of the spacea filled by the colour. Much 
must undoubtedly depend upon a good eye. 
Perhaps the best direction that can be 
chee will be to make some trials of com- 
vinations of coloura on different copies of 
the proposed design before commencing an | 
important work.* Place these different | 
trinls one by one at a convenient distance, | 
aud view them as one would view a picture, 
If any of them present a sort of neutralised 
bloom the effect will, in this case, be good ; 
if, on the contrary, certain colours strike 
too prominently upon the eye, they are in- 
harmonious and must be changed, This 
“neutralised bloom” is always a charac- 
teriatic of Indian decorative worka.t 
In the “vine-leaf” slipper engraved 





below, the leavea were, in the original 
pattern, crimson, and the ground a 


ark 


| 
j 
| 


| 


green. If both colours had been of the 
same intensity the red would have over- 
powered the green, because to neutralise 
each other the colours should have been 
combined in the proportion of five of red to 
eleven of green (made of three yellow and 
eight blue) or a little more than double the 
quantity of green to red, To produce 


harmony, therefore, the green has been in- | 








ereazed in intensity. 
the leaves had been green the ground should | 
have been russet instead of crimson, to 


If, on the contrary, | 


* Those trials should be on separmte 
one plese, it shoald be covered with ua 


em, or if om 
ect of plain 
paper, In which has been cut a hole lange enough to 
ahow only one sot of coloars at a time. 

+ " Principles,” &c., Prop, 22. 


lalanee the red leaves, To produce, how- 
ever, their full effect on a ground of a con- 
trasting colour, the leavea should be edged 
with « lighter tint of the same colour. This 
not only separates the design more perfectly 
from the ground, bat it preserves the 
purity of the colours, For the eye, when 
suffered to dwell upon a colour, has a ten- 
dency to produce the compensating colour, 
as, when we look fixedly at the sun, on 


turning away the head, a blue or purple | 


image of it dances before the organ; this 
tendency being strongest at the — 
coloura would become neutralised where 


they ought to be moat distinct ; the edge of | 
| lighter colour has the effect of confining the 


eye within the pattern, and thus of pre- 


serving distinctness. In the shaded pattern, | 


which is that of the shops, there is no edge 
to the leaves, and the pattern is, in the 
darkest parts, lost in the ground. In spite 
of the absence of colour, it is hoped that the 
advantage of the light edging to the leaves, 
in the lower design, has been made 


ap nt. 

Fnstead of a light edging round the whole 
leaf, the Indiana, and also the Chinese, 
frequently detached their flowera from the 
grounds by delicately shading the colour 
off to white, aa in the embroidery from 
Catch (ante, p.133), In this case, however, 
the ground is not of a contrasting colour ; 
the rosettes are alternately blue and pink, 
the leaves are green, and the atalks and 
fibres red; the effect of the whole is re- 
markably rich and atriki 


ng. 
In the last-mentioned , the flowers 


are detached from the black ground by | 


their white edges, in the Turkish em- 
broidery (ante, p. 134) they are detached 
from the transparent white ground by the 
colour being darkest at the edges; the 
spiral is worked with gold. 
two examples we learn that “ornaments in 
any colour or in gold may be used on white 
or black grounds without outline or edging.” 
If the ground bad been coloured instead of 
white, the gold ornament should have been 
outlined with black.t Among the fine 

cimens of embroidery with coloured 
silka, in the Chinese exhibition, was a dreas 
of deep red, richly embroidered in coloura, 
pink, blue, yellow, and green, on which 
were gold dragons, picked out with black, 


and enlivened with red about the mouth. | 


Other arrangementa were—coloured flowers, 
outlined with gold on a ground of white 
china crape—coloured flowers, edged with 


| white, on yellow silk—coloured flowers, 


edged with gold or black, or with an edge 
of fighter colour upon a ground of red silk— 
blue and red flowers, green leaves and 
stalka, all a“ with gold upon a deep 
indigo ground—red, blue, and pale green 
flowers, blue leaves and stalks, all edged 


| with white on a very dark green ground, 


These illustrate the rule that “ ornaments 
ted from 


of any colour may be 
y elgings of 


grounds of any other colour 


| white, black, or gold." White, black, and 


gold are always considered as neutral. 
Vhere a bright or rich effect is intended, 
a white or gold edging may be used; where 
the effect is sombre the edging should be 
black. In the English medieval embroidery 
on velvet the edge which surrounded the 
design was raised and cast over (en guipure) 
with a gold or silver thread, The mode in 
which this embroidery was executed was so 
peculiar that I must digress in order to de- 
seribe it. Instead of working directly upon 
the silk or velvet, the designs were executed 
on some other material, such as linen, can- 


* “Principles,” &c., Prop. $2 
+ Prog. 30. 
t Prop. 31. 


From these | 








vaa, or vellum, and then sewn upon the 
velvet. The subject having been traced 
upon canvas or ether suitable material, the 
edges were bound with a cord, which was 
afterwaris overcast with gold orsilver ; the 
inner part waa then worked with silk in 
penny atitch with colours plain or ahaded ; 
| this part also was sometimes raised: veins 
in the leaves were executed in tambour 
stitch ; gold and silver were used in pro- 
fusion, both in thread and spangles.* 

Gold edging enhances greatly the rich- 
ness of embroidery, and it is to be ne 
that it will again become fashionable, For 
the more elaborate kinds of work, the 
expense will probably not be an objection. 

There is one principle which, as it con- 
tributes greatly to the harmony of the Indian 
designs, especially their textile fabrics, L 
must not omit to notice. It consista in 
the colour of the ground reappearing as a 
hatching or small Saver upon the pattern, 
Many examples of this are to be found in 
the Museum at Marlborough House,t In 
| the majority of instances in which this 
effect is diacoverable, the colours which re- 
appear in the hatching are those which are 
near each other in the prismatic scale, such 
as yellow ond gold; gold and red, or 
crimson; gold and green, Contrasting 
colours, for instance, purple and yellow, 
red and green, scem to be systematically 
| avoided, as, the hatching of one contrasting 
colour upon another would, unless in ver: 
(small quantities and when mixed wit 
| other colours, produce a neutral instead of 
a brilliant effect, 

It was my intention to have added a few 
| observations relative to design as adapted 

to the now fashionable art—if anything so 

| purely mechanical is deserving of this 
‘ appellation,—of potichomanie ; but as this 
article haa already reached its assigned 
| limita, this part of the subject must for the 
present be defe 

In conclusion I may observe that although 
in this easay the good taste of the Indians 
in design and colour has been frequently 
wraised, and many of the principles derived 
rom their works have been proposed for 
examples, it is by no means intended to 
advocate the peculiar style of Indian deco- 
| rative work for general adoption in this 
country, to the exclusion or even in pre- 
ference to other styles, The principles I 
have endeavoured to inculcate and explain 
are of universal application, and are equally 
well adapted to a subject designed in the 
best style of the cinque cento, as to the 
gorgeous textile fabrics or embroideries of 
the Enat. 

Every age and country has its peculiar 
atyle of decoration, it isa kind of visible 
language—if I may so term it—a form of 
expression of the sentiments, tastes, and 
manners of a people, which addresses itself 
to the eye instead of the ear, and is as 
much a part of their national history as 
the language they speak. We English 
once possessed a etyle in architecture, 
which had its own appropriate atyle of 
decoration. Of late we have had no 
national style of ornament, but have been 
content to borrow and adopt that of other 
countries, Our national taste is motley, 
“a thing of shreds and patches,” from which 
it is hoped we shall in due time discard all 
incongruous clementa, and Jay the founda- 
tion of, if not establish, a perfect style of 
decoration, which shall be as essentially 
national as were those of the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Indians. 








* For a more detailed description aoe “* Archaeologionl 
Jourual,” vol. L, p. SH, where many designs of English 
| medieval enbrctdery are engraved. 
+ Seo Catalogue of Museum, Noa 4, 6, 7, §, &o. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


CUPID AND PSYCHR. 
T. Uwies, B.A. Palmer, 1, Segoke, 4.04., Ragrarer, 
Size off thar Poeture, 2M. 6 im by 810. | law 

Tae subject of this picture is derived from « 
remote nource—that of “The Golden Aas” of 
Apuleius —a narmtive written in Latin carl 
im the second century, and describing the ad- 
ventures of the author in the shape of an axa, 
into which he waa transformed by a witch, 
The tone of the whole is moral, and the incidents 
illustrate the common proverbs of human 
experience, while the spirit of the descriptions 
revals the soleton marvels of the Oriental atory- 
tellera, the didactic philosophy of Lesage, and 





the licence of Bocaceio, Apuleius bos had many | 


commentators ‘in all the literary languages of 
Europe; our own earlier acholars apeak of his 
narrative as = series of “most delectable 
histories" Tho story of the marriage of Cupid 
and Pusche oocura in the Sixth Book, and the 
particular passago—whenea the suabject—do- 
scribes an incident im the last of the labours 
which were imposed upon Payche by Venus, in 
order that she might prove herself worthy of 
Cupid. Sho was charged by Venus to deecend 
to the regione of Pinto, and there to beg of 
Proserpine a portion of her besnty sufficient for 
one day. Having obtained this, she was 
conveying it to Venus, secured in a box, which 
she wus tempted‘to open in order to avail her- 
self of its contents, that she might appear more 
acceptable in the eye of Cuphi. “ ” she 
anke of herself, “should I carry all this beauty 
to Venus, without stealing a little for myself!" 
Alaa! instead of beauty there feanea from the 
vase a vapour, which throws poor Puyche into a 
deep sleep ; and ahe munt bave fallen from tho 
rock, but that Cupid, always hovering round 
the object of hie love, fliea to her relief, revives 
her from her trance, and restores her to anima- 
tion and a 
The graceful and beantiful picture of Mr. 
Uwins was painted in 1345, for hia Royal High- 
news Prince Albert, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy In 1546. It originated in a sketch 
made on one of the “evenings” of * The Sketch- 
i mga 
early love of art manifested by Mr, Uwins 
induced his friends to place him with an en 
graver ; he vory soon, however, yielded to more 
ambitions 
the Academy and a pupil in the anatomical 
class of Sir Charles Bell. At the commence- 
ment of bis career, hia pencil waa much em- 


the more exquisite productions of the class, 
thase of this accomplished artist are pre-eminent, 


In the yeor 1811, Mr. Uwise was one of the | 


members of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, hin talents having been devoted at that 
time to this brnnch of bis profession, Several 
subsequent years were by him in the 
south of France and in Italy, In 15833, bo was 


elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and . 


became a Member in 1439, belng the first of 
that body whose diploma was signed by Queen 
Victorin. On the death of Sir is Callcott Mr. 
Uwins became attached to the Royal Housebold, 
having been nominated by the Queen to the 
Serveyorship of the Royal Pictures; and he 
alao holls the appointment of Keeper of the 
National er 

Tho class of subject-matter In which Mr. 
Uwina baa acquired celebrity, is that of eenti- 


promptings, and became a student of | 





mental and pathetic narmtive. The tone of his | 


works is essentially more elevated than that of | 


geere, and although abounding in poetic feeling, is 
not altogether poetic. His appenls to the emotions 
ore penetrating and effective; he is eloquent in 
the language of the heart. Mr. Uwine is a chose 
observer, and he is happily qualified to interpret 
that which he secs, in language the most touch- 
ing. His reading and deGoitien of character are 
; and as o colourist, the mellow 
harmony and Lng of his hues show all the 
power, knowledge, feeling of a master, and 
are most judiciously assisted by the breadth and 
daylight effects of his usually open compositions. 
The picture of “Cupid and Psyche” ia in the 
collection at Osborne. 
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THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
THIRTY-SEOOND EXHIBITION—1555, 


Tre Exhibition of this society was opened 
to the public, on the 26th of March, with a 
catalogue numbering eight hundred and 
three works of Art, of which two hundred 
and seven are in water-colours. Upon the 
part of certain of the members, their works 
are distinguished by their beat qualifications, 
but the contributions of these are too few. 
On the part of others, their productions 
are unusually devoid of felicitous effort ; 
and of these the contributions are too many, 
In dealing with pictures distinguished in 
any wise by earnestness and the absence of 
affectation indiscriminate censure ia to be 
deprecated ; and the more so when it is 
remembered that numbers of these canvassea 
may but serve as screens to all kinds of trials, 
How precious soever may be the moat 
beautiful of those paintings which are pro- 
duced under the fostering influence of peace, 
they are entirely superseded in costliness 
ly the war-paint in whieh the nations of 
the earth come forth to battle, The pressure 
of the time is indicated by the falling off in 
the anlea, although here there is no reason for 
complaint ; but it is carious to observe that 
at euch a time, which should have ealled 
forth greater exertion, some of the artists 
who exhibit bere are below their own 
average. The subject matter is generally 
nnaspiring, the bulk of the exhibition 
being comprehended in the classes of genre 
and Inndscape. There are, however, some 
of another class, as No, 163, ‘Columbus—the 
Destiny of a World Trembling in the 
Balance,’ F. Y. Henistoxe,—the subject of 
which is the mutiny of the s«ailora of 
Columbus in their despair of. ever seeing 
land again. They ore about to rush npon 
their commander, but he, standing calmly 





| in their midst, points in the direction of the 


wished-for shore which ia still invisible. | 
The composition looks crowded, and the | 
figares want substance from a deficiency of 
firtuneas of shade, but the quantities and | 
linear diversities have been carefully studied | 
—this indeed, with breadth and expression, 

constitutes the great merit of the work. The 


i Iba bilit d 
eloped in the Matendions of beel ane | colours are toned down to probability, am 


there is an entire absence of theatrical 
display. No, 296, ‘Dante begging his bread,’ 
by the same ortist, isn theme which we do 
not remember to have seen treated before. 
It is an admirable subject, and would show 
on the of the painter—if there were no | 
other evidence thereanent—thonght and 
research without which no artist can be 
truly original. No. 169,als0 by Hurtstoxe, 
entitled ‘A Neapolitan Fisher Boy,’ is a 
subject of that class which he painted with 
success twenty yenra ago. No. 97, ‘The 
Good Samaritan,’ W. J. Mowrararg, is a 
large picture the composition of which 
consists of two figures. The head of the 
Samaritan is full of expression, but it is) 
rather that of religions zeal than of charity 
and love. No. 49, *The Repose,’ W. Sarena, 
—to this subject it is perhaps ee to 
five a new version—there is a fine feeling 
for colour in the picture—all the wealth of 
the palette haa heen lavished on the canvas, 
but it is a0 feelingly balanced that there is 
nothing in any wise obtrusive. No, 143, ‘Bac- 
chus and Ino,’ under the same name, ia happy 
in conception, and spirited in execution ; 
the nymph tripping in iambies and the goat 
leaping after the vine-leaves form a valuable | 
and striking coincidence. No, 50, ‘Family — 
at Saragineaco,” R. Bockxee, presents an 

Italian family consisting of a mother and 

two children, one of which, a little boy, is 

characterised a8 to his head by perhaps too | 








much of the cherwheegue beru ident; we 
have never seen, even in those aia of Italy 
celebrated for the beauty of its youth, 
anything ao beautiful as thie child, The 
compesition reminds ua of one of Del 
Sarto’s worka, consisting of the Madonna, 
infant Jeaus, and St. John, but of course the 
resemblance is accidental. This artist exhi- 
bits other works, and some portraits of much 
excellence. No. 159, ‘Sunshine, C. Baxter, 
is a life-sized study of a nymph, the delicacy, 
colour, movement and expreasion of which 
are beyond all praise. Two valuable prin- 
ciples are exemplified in this work with 
masterly effect—these are softness of line, 
and the vital intensity given to the eyes 
by their prevalence over the shades and 
markings of the face. Another work i 
the same is No, 254,‘ The Bouquet,’ a small 
group of three charming figures. No. 399, 
C, Rott, isa head of St. Paul, full of elevated 
expression, and not the wore aa resembling 
in some — Raffaelle’s conception of the 
apostle. No, 370, ‘Timidity,’ J. R. Powrit, 
isa version of the famous bathing nymph 
from Thomason ; there is good execution but 
no grace in the picture, it is like a pro- 
duction of the French school, No. 164, 
entitled ‘An Incident in the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess time of Louia NIV, J. Nout 
is founded on a circumatance that occ 

at a private theatrical representation in 
the house of the Countese de Lamballe. 
In this pastoral a flock of sheep which 
should only erosa the stage, mingle with 
the audience, ond the rams seeing them- 
selves reflected in the mirrors, butt them to 
= ; the aubject is at least eccentric and 
ike all such themes very difficult to deal 
with. There are spirit and imagination in 
the work, but the execution looks hasty ; the 
figures, ospecially the heada, might yet be 
worked upon with great advantage. No. 


, 112, * The Cabin Door, J. J, Hint, will be 


esteemed one of the artiat’s most meritorious 
productions ; it containa two figures, both of 
whieh are characteristically drawn and sub- 
stantially painted ; the subject is aimple and 
is appropriately treated, its qualities rank it 
among the best works of the exhibition, 
No, 117, & profile of a girlin a despondent 
pose, by C, Roit, is entitled ‘ Cordelia ;* the 
merit of the work is its chiar'-cecuro—it 
wants vitality of colour, and the effect had 
heen better but for the pendant hair 
agninst which the face is relieved. No. 
21, ‘Cymon and Iphiyenia,’ by A. J. 
Wootmen, is a compotion of figure and 
landscape, bat in the latter department 
considered apart, the essays of the painter 
are perhaps intended rather aa appro- 
priately illusive than as etrictly imitative 
of nature, No. 13, ‘The Den of Errour,’ 
from the Fatrie Queene, is in like 
manner sketchy, poetical, brond even to 
vacancy, and daring beyond what ia usually 
risked in composition. No. 62, ‘The Sound 


| in the Shell, the well known incident on 


the sea ahore; No. 412, ‘The Listener,’ 
with some others, are by the snme painter, 
No. 420, ‘The Brides of Venice,’ F. Cow1e ; 
& version of this oft-painted subject, simple 
in composition but peculiar in the feeling 
of ita execution. No. 22, by H. J. Pipprxo, 
and entitled ‘News from the Seat of War, 
with many othera under the same name, are 
vietures of huruble life, No. 87, by R. Fox, 

an impersonation of Lady Macbeth, but 
too coarse and superficial for the worse half 


, of the fated thane; the execution ia not 


without merit though the conception be 
errontons, No, 106,‘ A Rest by the Way,’ 
J, Hexze.., is a small picture containing a 
country girl attended by a dog ; itis a small 
commonplace essay, firm, brilliant, and 
effective, though erude and inharmonious in 
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the landscape, an obaervation which applies | Calverly,’ 


to other productions by the eame hand, 
No. 201, ‘The Hungarian Piper, J. 
Zerrren, is a picturesque incident of the 
mendicant school, worthy of finish, but 
execated without any allusion to imitative 
surface. In his only tenement—a ragyed 
coat, and with his chifd and all his woridly 
chattels on his back he “discourseth joyouse 
musike” with bia pipe, whilo his dog begs 
for coin, No. 37, ‘Lungarians on their 
way to Preaburg’ in a anow storm, and 
some other productions by the same 
painter, reseroble antecedent works. No, 45, 
“Winter, W, Gint, ia a small picture con- 
taining children playing on the ice, and No, 
57 Uhise Card Players,” another sim 

subject ander the same pame, are examples 
of gonre carefully executed, but not equal 
to the best works of their class, No. 78, 
‘St. Peter” G. P. Guess, re nts the asint 
az “when he went out and wept bitterly ;" 
it ia a anocesasful study, reminding tho 
apectator at once of close observation of 
the beat points of the Bolognese achool. 
No. 225, ‘ Belinda,” T. Roverrs, embodies 
from “The Rape of the Lock,” the passage 


* Kuow then unsumbered spirita round thee fly ;“ 


as a picture the work is distinguished by 
many beauties, but we should not read the 
“spirits” of the verse aa the sprites or 
elves of facrie—auch interpretation has 
before been given; the spiritoal agency of 


“The Rape of the Lock” is the weak point | 


of the poem, and the realisation of that 
agency upon canvas has always been the 
weak point of every composition in which it 
has been attempted. The head of Belinda 
lies uneasily with ita halo of fairiea. No, 


#81, ‘ The Story Book, G, Smrra. A amall | 
minutely finished picture, showing a child | 


intent on her atory book ; it is perhaps not 
equal to other works which have preceded 
it by the same hand, though atill in colour 
and substantial roundness very like the 
living reality. No, 44, * Reverie, E, H. 
Harpers, A atudy of a girl's head in pro- 
file ; the face is well painted, but the hairis 
deficient In the ne texture. No. 
423, ‘Jephthah's Daughter,” E. F. Hot, ia 
a representation of a figure in a contem- 
plative pose; the spectator will wish that 
the features had m characterised b 

more of sentiment, and will also remar' 

the absence of all significant type con- 
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ting the lady at full length ; 
it ia one of the best worke wo have seen 
under this nama, but there ia still a de 
ficiency of brilliant flesh colour. A ‘Portrait 
of the Duchess of Hamilton,’ No. 101, is 
exhibited by I. Bucxxen, It ia a amall fall- 
length, of which the excessive height at 
once atrikes the observer; the figure is, 
however, graceful and nnaffected, and the 
features are painted with much delicacy 
of execution, No, 67 isa‘ Portrait of the 
Marquis of Douglas,’ and No, 25,0‘ Portrait 
of Lord Charla Hi 


well drawn and painted; but the back- 
grounds aro so dark that in a few yeare 
there will be no relief to the figures. 

No. 497, ‘Naiades,’ ia a tical essa 
by C. Rott, composed of three semi- 
nude nymphs disporting themselves in the 
sea; the fiyurea are well drawn, but the 
picture head” been improved by a greater 
degree of tenderness and brilliuncy in the 
flea tones, No. 666, *The Bridal of 
Andalla,” A, F. Parrex, ia painted from 
the well known lines in Lockhart's Spanish 
Ballads, “ Rise up, rise up, Zarifa,” &c.; bat 
the deceived Zara remains seated, while her 
two companions eagerly survey the bridal 
procession from their Alhambreeque bal- 
cony, the minute ormamentation of which 
being studiously brought forward super- 
sedea the figures in interest. No, 559, ‘The 
Keeper's Companiona, H. Hatt, isa picture 
of ee merit as to the donkey on which 
the keeper is mounted, and the doga and the 
keeper's hat, but the man's extremities have 
been underrated, No, 556,‘Too Hot,’ W. 
Hems.xy, is a small picture containing a 
single figure, that of a young rustic blowing 
hishot broth—a very truthful represontation. 

In the quality of its landscape the exhibi- 
tion tells more effectively than in that of 
its figure composition, for while the excel- 
lence of these depends in so great a measure 
upon a high tone of intellectual cultivation, 
many most unexceptionable works of the 
former class are produced by a purely un- 
imaginative imitation of nature. No. 108, 
‘Evening at Chelsea,’ by J. B. Pry, is an 
exquisite picture, wrought out of very 


' ordinary materials, Weare looking up the 
‘river towards Battersea bridge, the lines 


‘running into the composition by a per- ; 


of the houses and the banks of the river 


spective adjustinent so nice as to describe 


necting the figure with the story of | distance wilh a surprising reality. We had 


Jephthah. No. 455, by 8. Gonnon, ia a 


study of the head of a girl; very like «| 


portrait, full of vivacious expression ; and 
No, 482, J. Hautran, entitled ‘The Teo- 
tetaller and the Tippler,” is a composition 
which commends itself by ita firmness of exe- 


ention, and suecesaful vulgarity of character. admirable 

There are two figures, one sitting on a of this en 
the violin, the other ocen- | aggerated colour, yet is it powerful in that 
chair discussing hia sixth bottle of | quality by a treatment which raises all the 


and Perkins, There is no intelligible | warm and cool grays 
Bject | and harmonious. It is in short a production 


counter playii 


Barclay 


relation between the figures, and the eu 


expected to have saluted this painter on the 
Rialto at Venice, or to have picked him up 
somewhere in sunny Sicily—but lo! we 
find him painting Chelsea Church and 
writing “ Mixed Toa” on the threaholds of 
the Chelsea grocers. The sunny glow of this 


of the room, 


into colour at once rich 


isaltogotherundeservingof the executionand embodying the rarest properties of Art, 


the taste evinced in the chinr'-oscuro—these, | No. 213, a = 
indeed, are worthy of subject matter of a | of the room by W, West, deacribea ‘The | 
ified clase: bat how often do we see , Gudvangen Branch of the Signe Fiord, 


more di 


picture at the opposite end 


altmilar instances? No, 357, ‘The Lady of | Norway, principally a composition of vast 
Shalott,’ H. Danvets, is a most injudicious | rocks so lofty as to pierce the clouds—they 


eclection of a aubject, as 


unfavourable comparison between 


the that mocka the 
present work and an exquisite version of | dous rocks by w 
the subject exhibited elaewhere last senson. | rocks are even minutely painted, but without | 


provekiog an | enclose a little sinuous arm of the sea | 
—— of the stupen- | 


ob it is enclosed. ‘Lhe 


The portraits are lesa numerous than | injury in anywise to that massive breadth 


we ever saw them on these walle. No. 
118, ‘ Portrait of his Grace the late Duke 
of ufort,’ J. BR. Swixtoy, preaanta a 
striking resemblance of the Duke. The 
same artist exhibita alaao No. 160, ‘ Por 
traits, and No, 170,a ‘Portrait of Mrs. 


in which elevation chiefly resides. No. 523 
is another work by the same painter ; it is 


entitled ‘Strata Rocks at Ilfracombe, Devon,’ | 


with geological accuracy, No, 576, ‘ Bar- 
mouth Sande, North Wales, ALrnep Cuixt, 


and the subject seoma to have been rendered 


amilton,” by the same | 
artist, in which the heads and figures are © 


icture ia felt over the whole | 
Tt has no ex-_ 











preacnts a passage of seaside acenery which 
this artist alwaye realises with singular 
felicity, that is a plain of sand—the retiring 
flatness of the shore here ia beyond all praise, 
In No. 24 he exhibits‘ Evening aftera Stormy 
Day near Iifracombe, North coast of Devon,’ 
{a large pictare in which ia shown a tamul- 
tuons sea driving in against a rocky shore, 
with other pomig works, No, 69, ‘St. 
: Catherine's, near Guildford,’ G, Corg, is one 
of the beat works we have seen exhibited 
under thig name, which attaches also to 
No, $1, ‘Loch Labnaig and the Braes of 
Balquiddar, Perthshire,” a large picture 
describing Highland scenery with a herd 
of cattle in the foreground. ‘There are 
many other works by the same painter, 
all much superior to any of the series that 
have precededthem. No.130,‘A Summer's 
| Morning on the Thames, near Streatley,’ 
|by H. J. Bopprverox, is a large sunny 
| picture alightly veiled in the mist of the 
summers morning. The strength of the 
work lies in the weedy wealth of its nearest 
section, in which are described man 
varieties of luxuriant herbage, some fres 
on the bank, others submerged in the 
| stream, @ verdant confusion more beautiful 
jto the eye of the painter than the many- 
{hued glories of the neateat parterre. The 
jartiet exhibits other smaller works all 
extremely substantial in thelr foregrounda, 
so touch so indeed aa here and there to 
make the foliage rather woolly. No. 149, 
by J. Texwayt, laa ‘Road over a Heath, 
from bik aoe gern gee the twin 
sisters, Hampstead an ig’ and 
also to Wimbledon Common, eeretool of 
landscape is much indebted but very un- 
| grateful, because these too domeatio focales 
| are neglected for something positively less 





interesting, We are weary ad sauseam of 
the Grand Canal at Venice, of views in 
Sicily, and views of ar 

work with gusto on the 
at Rome —we wish: they would do a 
little more on the Monte Asino at Hamp- 
stead ; thia would at least be new und 
to them and very refreshing tous. No. 179 
ia ‘A Composition,’ also by Tunsaxt; we 
wish it had been larger; it is full of poetic 
feeling, and like medieval Italy, —the banks 
ofthe Arno near Empoli. Nos, 44, 411, and 
413, are three small pictures of passages of 
homely = = scenery by J. Witsox, Jun, 
‘a kind of subject which he executes 
with the greatest nicety, The compositions 
come so well together that we can scarcely 
think he found anything already soadmirably 
adjusted. They are charming in execution, 
but certainly too cold, a their being 
coloured alniost as monochrome: is objee- 
tionable—there is throughout Hetle de 
parture from green. The same artist con- 
tributes also several marine subjects, and 
by J. Witsox, Sen, there are No, 46, ‘On 
the Thames, ‘No. 89, ‘ Waterfall, Perth- 
shire,” &e. &e. No, 174, by W, W, Gosnixe, 
is without a title, but the number is accom- 
panied by a snatch of an old song— 


“ The wood wren sang and would mot cease, 
Sitting upem the 4 - 
in Hood, 
lay. 


our painters 
oute Cavallo 


So lowd, be awekabed 
Its the green wood where be 


Although the composition with its startled 
deer ia more immediately suggestive of the 
soliloquy of the melancholy Jaques, yet not 
sufficiently romantic for either, it is, how- 
ever, & —— of = — and 
; apparently very carefully, as to drawin 

anh detail, worked out y So nature ; is 
eolour, nature is warmer. It isa 8 
of forest sconery large and broad, evidently 
# close imitation from a veritable locality— 
the principal — being a well-grown 
beech tree, of which the arms and smaller 





| 
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boughs are made out with the utmost atten- 
tion to detail, It is in a great measure — 


shaded, and had the ial light been more 
forced, the effect eel teen inhatets better, 
No, 234, ‘Lucken Chine, Isle of Wight,’ 
J, Daxor. This is a freely painted sunny 
picture: the sun is opposed by one of 
the masses of the composition whieh 
breaks the eky, and the water is lustrous 
with warm reflection: the picture has 
much merit. In fruit and still life painting 
there is an admirable composition, No, 
447, ‘An American Market Basket,’ 8. 
Awperson, The principal object is, in 
reality, a basket filled with fruits and 
vegetables, with an accompaniment of 
game, fish, and other material, all painted 
with surpassing truth, No. 263, ‘ Fruit, 
Game, &.’ by W. Derrietp, is alzo a 
picture of the same class, but with more 
elegance in its distribution: the fruit is 
painted with the usual power of the artist, 
who has also contributed « figure picture, 


No. 338, ‘ The Gardener's Daughter,’ asmall | 


composition finished with the utmost neat- 
ness of execution; she carries a basket of 
fruit which, of courae, is represented with 
perfection of similation. There are a few 
notable examples of animal painting, as No. 
7,‘ Ponies in a Farmyard,’ A. J. Stank, an 
unassuming composition which manifests 
the utimost earnestness of purpose, No, 208, 
‘The Denizens of the River Wye," H. L. 
Rourr, a salmon and some fine trout 
sustain the reputation of the artist as a 
—— of fish, No, 211, ‘A Morning's 
port on the River Uske,’ A. F. Rote, 
ia another composition appropriately allu- 
sive to the gentle art, No, 221, ‘ Sheep— 
Early Morning,’ G, W. Horton, is a com- 
[ern in which the animals are naturally 
escribed, but there are now so many high 
class compositions of this kind, that to merit 
unqualified praise, animal pictures must be 
of extraordinary merit. No. 467, ‘In Our 
Pasture,’ W. H. Horktss, is another animal 
icture worthy of note. No. 474, In ‘the 
eapers’ W. Lex, the figures are rendered 
with masterly feeling, insomuch as to 
support the reputation of the artist as a 
painter of rustic and const figures, . 

The water-colour room contains a num- 
ber of worka of various degrees of pre- 
tension, a few are of a high degree o 
merit. No. G02, ‘ Sunset '—a study in cravon, 
T. L. Rowzorrax, ia very skilfully handled, 
but there is perhaps only one artist who bas 
really succeeded ie this department, No, 
614, ‘The Chapel in St. Jacques, Antwerp,’ 
5. Reap, is a powerful drawing of a very 
difficult enbject. In No, 640,‘The Haunted 
House,’ by the same painter, the subject is 
carried out with a trysterions sentiment 
which at once angyests the title, No, 645, 
‘Hydrangea,’ V, BaiernoLomew, isa drawing 
of a super plant executed with all the 
masterly knowledge of the artist ; and in a 
similar department by Mans. V. Bar- 
THOLOMEW, the subject ‘Fruit,’ No. 718, is 
& representation of the most perfect natural 
truth. No, 688,‘The Three Pets, Misa C. 
E. F, Kerrie, nts a miniature of a 
child, charming in colour and infantine 
expression ; and by the same Indy, No. 720, 
‘The Daughter of Babylon,’ also successful 
in expression, is an essay in another manner, 
Of others of which we would speak we 
cannot extend our notice beyond the 
mention of the names—as No. 611, ‘ Whitby 
from Upgang, C. P. Ksiorr. No, 665, 
‘Portrait of a Child” J. Havttan. No, 
668, ‘ Portrait of a Lady, Lovisa Ronerts, 
No, ‘Contemplation, W, Bowness. 
No. 694, ‘Study of Fruit,’ Mas Worrens, 
No, 743, ‘ Rosea, &” Mrs, Drrriscp, &e. 
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THE 
EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR ART 
IN AID OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND, 





Tuts is the moet popular of the exhibitions 
of the earlier season; day after day the 
room is thronged with the dite of the rank 
and fashion of the metropolis, with a pro- 
portional benefit to the fund for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of British officers 
who have fallen in battle, Under the 
immediate patronage of her Majesty and of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with 
contributions from the younger members 


the Duchess of Gloucester,—it possesses an 


to any p ing exhibition of amateur 
‘art, and inde edently of that with which 
it is invested by the pu for which 


it is instituted. To her Majesty and the 


shed upon the throne of these realms, all 
honour is due for the manner in which they 
discharge those parental and domestic duties 
among which we find the inculeation of a 
spirit of public usefulness in the adaptation 
even of accomplishments usually considered 
only ornamental. The contributions to the 
exhibition amount in number, accordin 
to the catalogue, to seven hundred an 
twenty-four, and “ the committee regret the 
incompleteness of the catalogue; the con- 
tributions are so numerous, and so many 
have not been received in time, that they 
intend without delay to add a supplement 
to thia first edition, which only comprises a 
akg of the collection ;" a second there- 
fore, and perhaps a third edition of the 
catalogue will be called for. These works 
are not presented as a challenge to public 
criticism ; if they were there are some of 
which we could speak in terms of unexecep- 
tionable praise as works of Art. They come 
before the public a3 offerings to a patriotic 
canse,and are therefore all entitled to res; 

as works of benevolence. The contributions 
of the Royal Family, as they are numbered 
in the catalogue, stand thus— The Knight,’ 
by H.R. the Prince of Wales; ‘The 
Battle Field” H.R.H. the Princess Royal ; 





‘The Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry | 
f | the Fifth,’ H.R.H. Prince Alfred; ‘Prayer,’ 


H.R.H. the Princess Alice ; ‘Girl Asleep,’ 
H.R.H. the Princess Helena; and con- 
tributed by H.R.H. the Duchess of Glon- 


ceater there are not less than sixteen works | 
— The Capuchin Friar,’ ‘Head of a Girl,’ | 


‘Sketch ofa Head with a Hawk,’ ‘The Game 
Keeper,’ ‘The Way-farer,’ ‘ Peasant Girl,’ 


‘Group of Angels,’ ‘A Cottager's Family,’ | 


‘ Gleaners,’ ‘ Apple Gathering,’ *The Ferry,’ 
“Shepherd in the Snow,’ ‘ Fisherman and 
| Girl? ‘ Village Scene,’ Pensants on a Bridge,’ 
‘Virgin and Child’ The collection com- 
| prehends works in every department of art, 
and we observe pictures by painters of 
eminence contributed cither by themselves, 
or by the proprictors ; also a few pictures 
of the Italian schools, An assemblage so 


| numerous, although « great proportion of | 


the works are small, involved necessarily 
| great difficuities in hanging, thus very 
many drawings and pictures are not placed 
| so advantageously as could be desired ; but 
inasmuch o8 the contributors are not ani- 
mated by any spirit of competition, every 
allowance will be made for the size of the 
room in reference to the nature of the 
worka, which forthe most part are intended 
to be placed near the eye, The work by 
the Princesa Royal is placed over the fire- 
place, and those of the other members of 
| the Royal Family are distributed throughout 
j the room so a8 to divide the throng of 


of the Royal Family,and her Royal Highness — 
interest far beyond that which has attached | 


Prince Consort, apart from the lustre | 


yaaa Fag to the — by the 
rincess al, is a r notifying that 
two univer peunda ane ediced for the 
work, Three offers have been made, of 
which this is the Inst and greatest ; it is 
iret open to an advance, and it is to be 
executed in chromo-lithography, by which 
also a considerable sum will be realised, as 
the subscription list at one guinea each is 
already very numerously signed ; thus the 
amount derived from this work alone will 
be very considerable. In the early part of 
April the sum already realised for the fund 
| was four thousand pounds, at which time 
the exhibition had yet in prospect three 
weeks of duration. The receipts at the 
door for admission were daily between 
thirty and forty pounds; on one occasion 
| they rose to forty-three pounds, hence may 
be formed some idea of the amount that 
| will accrue to the fund from the charge for 
| admission, and from the sale of worka 
already disposed of. But as in all exhi- 
bitions there will be an unsold residue, we 
know not the views of the committee on 
this subject, but they will determine what 
is best to be done with the unpurchased 
remainder, as it may be presumed that the 
entire catalogue is lately at the disposal 
| of the committee for the benefit of the fund. 
The contribution of the Princess Royal 


_is virtually submitted to auction, there 


eannot therefore be any reasonable ob- 
jection raised by any contributor why 
those which remain unsold should not be 
offered for sale in the same tanner as the 
collection of a private gentleman, ‘There is 
we think no other way of ~—_ and 
effectively making the most of the collection 
for the benefit of the fund. The catalogue, 
as we have already observed, is daily in- 
ereasing ; hence the interest of the exhi- 
bition will be fresh, even to the term of ita 
brief duration, which is, we believe, limited 
to about the end of April, because at that 
time paration must be made for the 
reception of French works for an exhibition 
of the modern art of that school. We have 
said that in this collection there are works 
of which we might speak in terms of on- 
qualified praise, but as this, like all other 
collections, is of unequal merit, a detailed 
criticism in such a case is uncalled for, and 
a criticiam of a few works would be in- 
vidious, 

It will be obeerved, that the contributions 
of the Royal Family are figure drawings— 
some only outline, but all evidently resulting 
from a syatem of instruction which teaches 
drawing in the proper meaning of the term. 
| There is, a4 might have been expected, a 
preponderance of landscape; we wish it 
were otherwise, because essays in figure 
and form indicate the stady of form, and 
must ultimately sccure to the student a 
| power which can be acquired by no other 

course of study, A glance, however, at the 
works contributed sufficiently shows that 
arpateurs have greatly advanced, as well in 
execution as in taste, since Harding many 
years ago published, in his work on the 
ead pencil, his examples of the style of 
drawing taught in that day. That her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert should 
have been pleased to permit the contriba- 
tion of these drawings, has not only given to 
the exhibition a singularly attractive feature, 
but one without which neither its interest 
nor substantial results could have been 
what they already are: and we may indulge 
a hope that upon some future occasion we 
shall again see the ressive works of the 
royal students in another of those acts of 
graceful condescension by which the Queen 
80 rouch endears herself to the hearts of her 
subjects. 


























BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
WITH ENORAYED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No, ¥.—WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 
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‘\ their works might be better expressed, 
stands William Collins, The question bad 
frequently to us when contem 
plating year after year his pictures in the Royal 
ey = the British — — the 

clouds of disappointment, ect, and des: 
could ever ‘eae peeved co his preys 
life! certainly their shadows rarciy rested on his 
canvasses ; no, nor any of the clouds of heaven, 
oe exve those which are brilliant with sunshine, or so 
‘+ ) light and buoyant as to tranquillise the heart rather than 
cause it apprehension. His pencil, unlike that of Constable, 
‘G was never dipped in the colours of the thunderstorm; it 
delighted mot in the warring elementa; the flerce passions of 
humanity were never perpetuated by it, nor the miserios 
to which Providence sometimes subjects the good. Collins 
must have had a tender and gentle nature if his worka were 
I} the mirror of himeelf; aud such we believe them to be: one 
ji thing may be assumed os a fact, from his published letters, 
how, in his own dark hours of trouble, his spirit maintained its 

serenity and found comfort by looking upwards, 

The , Erea of this artist,* from the pen of his son Mr. Wilkie Collins 
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—who has since risen into fume as the writer of somo admirable works ot 
fiction,—leaves litsle unsaid which could be told of him: wo shall there- 
a refer to these volumes fur the information now laid before our 
readers. 
Collins was born in Great Titchfield-strest, London, on the 18th of 
mber, 1783; his father, a native of Ireland, came over to England 
and settled here, supporting his family by his literary talents and by 
dealing in pictures: the latter vocation, it socms, had no little influence 
in determining his son in following the careor in which ho afterwards 
became 80 eminent. ee ee a coe 
Morland—a friend of the family, the young Collins made some progress 
with his pencil: even os a child be had evinced so great an aptitude for 
Art that his father would sometimes predict be might live long enough 
“to see poor Bill an R.A.” 
In 1807 he entered as a etudent at the Royal Academy, and also con- 
tributed two pictures, both of them views near Millbank, to the Exhibition; 
lia biographer thus refers to this period of bis life:—“ Mr, Collins's 
attention, during his attendance at the Royal Academy, was devoted to 
all branches of its instruction most necemary to the School of Painting, 
towards which his ambition was now directod—the portrayal of landscape 
and of domeatic life. As a student his conduct was orderly, and his 
industry untiring, Among bis companions he belonged to the unassuming 
steadily labouring class—taking no care to distinguish himself personally, 
by the common insignia of the more aapiring spirits among the scholars 
of Art, He neither cultivated a moustachio, displayed his neck, or 
trained bis hair over his coat-collar into the true Raphael fow. He never 
‘at in judgment on the capacity of his masters, or rushed into rivalry 
with Michael Angolo, before he was quite able to draw correctly from a 
plaster cast; but be worked on gladly and carefully, biding hia time with 
patience, and digesting his instructions with care, In 1509—two years 
after his entrance within the Academy walla—he gained the silver medal 
for a drawing from the life,” 
Collins, as we bave already seen, began to exhibit early, both at the 


Academy and the Beitish Institution ; bis contributions for the first year 





Engreved 27) 


or two being small landscapes displaying the timidity and inexperience 


THE FRHERMAN'S DEPARTURE 


id. & GU, Nicanlle, 


one bundred guineas.” The death ot his kind father, however, in the 


of a juvenile hand; they were, howerer, noticed approvingly by some of | following year, was a ead blow to hia prospecta of independence, 


the gentler critics of the day, In 1811, one of hia exhibited worka, “ Tho 


Young Fifer,” was purchased by the Marquis of Stafford for 80 guiness, a | been for some time in considerable pecunia 


a ice for a picture bya mage ages unknown young artist; 
indeed, his receipts this year were o! 

disposed altogeth 
but the family demauds upon his resources were of such a nature as to 


leave his purse always empty: four years from this date we find him | payment to the last farthing of ¢ 


telling Sir Thomas Heathcote that “the whole produce of a twelve 


er of seven pictures, for which he received 317 guineas ; | 


irrespective of the sorrow occasioned by his logs: the elder Collins had 
difficulties, and after bis 


death, the furnitare and effects were sold for the benefit of his creditors, 


a most satisfactory nature, for he | the young painter himself giving m4 some of his recently finished 


—_—, or mither sketches, to the liquidation of the debts due 
rom his father. “So completely was the house now emptied, to afford 
debta of necessity contracted by its 


unfortunate master, that the painter, and his mother and brother, were 


month's study and its attendant expenses, bas been rewarded by about | found by their kind friend, the late Mrs. Hand, taking their scanty evenin 





* “Memoirs of the Life of William Colling, 
Journal and Correspondence." By his son, W. 
by Longman & Co, 1548. 


ike Collins. 2 vols, Published 


. TA. with Selections from his 





meal on an old box,—the only substitute fore table which they 
From this comfortless situation they were immediately extricated by 
Mm. Hand, who presented them with the articles of furniture that they 
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And yet it was in this year, and during this family affliction, that he 
painted the pleture which at once made bis name famous: it is one of the 
very few compositions of a sorrowful nature with which his pencil is 
sasociated : perhaps the circumstances through which his family had so 
recently passed, may have suggested the subject to his mind; the Sars 
or tae Per Lame, purchased for the sam of 140 guineas, from the 
Academy exhibition of 1813, was one of the leading stars of the gallery. 
What a touching story is told in this simple rustic scene; how truthfully 
and naturally is it expressed ; and what an amount of childish misery and 
solicitude in manifested by the majority of the actors in it. First, there 
is the butcher counting into the hand of the matron the price he is to 
pay for the little favourite; by the side of the mother is one of her 
children entreating her with tears not to dispose of the pet; the poor 
child knows not what stern necessity compels the separation -— 


“Ob, poverty's a weary thing, 
"Tie fall of grief and woe,” 


Foremost in the group below is a sturdy, good-natured-looking butcher. | 
boy, waiting to wheel away in his barrow the victim of the slaughter | 
house; a young child is endeavouring to push aside the juvenile man of 
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| melancholy task: one boy is 








businesa: one boy is taking a last farewell of the pet, while another, 
somewhat older, appears to be suggesting the expediency of carrying it 
off and hiding it, and another of the family offers it a draught ere 
Jee Be separated for ever, We have seen children weep over this most 
pathetic picture, full of incidents which, when it was exhibited, “poe 
sessed themselves, unresisted, of the feelings of all who beheld them,—from 
the youthful spectators, who hated the butcher with all their souls, to the 
cultivated elders, who calmly admired the truthful ease with which the 
rustic story was told, or sympnthised with the kindly moral which the 
eloquent picture conveyed." ft was engraved for one of the annuala 
Another picture exhibited this year—1$13—1is of a character in some 
degree similar to that of the “ Pet b:" it is called, “The Burial-Place 
of a Favourite Bird,"—a subject evidently arising from the painter's 
recent bereavement, A group of children stand in the foreground of the 
composition, under the ceediag branches of a large tree, engaged in their 
igging the grave, while another stands by 
his side with the dead bird wrap: in « shroud of leaves; the back- 
ground is occupied by a wood dimly fading away into the distance. The 
subject is treated with much simple practical feeling. His two Academ: 
pictures of 1814, “Tho Blackberry-Gatherers,” purchased by his friend, 
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Mra. Hand, and the “ Birdeatcbers,” purthased by the Marquis of Lans- 
pt gained for the painter admission into the rank of Associate of tho 
emny. 

In 1515, Collins gt a visit with his friend Stark, the clever landacape- 
painter, who is still living and practising his art, to the family of the latter 
in Norfolk ; here, eepectally about the coast near Cromer, ho made many 
of those eketches from which, in ag re years, some of bis best 
pictures of coast-scencry were painted. Whatever he produced at this 
time found purchasers ; but, as his son and biographer writes, “ The nation 
had not yet rallied from the exhaunting effects of lone and nsive Warn ; 
and painting still struggled slowly onward through the political obstacles 
and social confusions of the ae The remuneration obtained for works 
of Art was often lesa than half that which is now renlised by modern 
pictures in these peaceful times (1548) of vast and general patronage. 
io een. every succecding year gained him increased papell: and 
although artistaand amateurs gave renewed praise and frequent encourage- 
ment to every fresh effort of his poe. Mr. Collins remained, ox regarded 
his pecuniary affairs, in anything but affluent, or even easy circumstances,” 
There is an entry in the artist's own private diary, dated April 18th, 
1516, which shows bis position at this time with respect to money | 
tatters :—" Chatted with a visitor till twelve, when I posted this dreary | 
ledger, on a dreary, black-looking April day, with one sixpence in my 
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et, seven hundred ‘pounds in debt, shabby clothes, a fine house, a 
stock of my own bandy-works, a certainty (as anything short of 
| “a bird in the band” can be) of about a couple of hundreds, and a deter- 
mination unshaken—and, please God, not to be shaken by anything—of 

| becoming 4 great painter, than which I know no greater name.” 

This state of pecuniary embarrassment preasod heavily on the young 
artist's mind, and, asa —— he began to consider whether a class 
of picturea hitherto comparatively unknown to the public might not find 
—_ popularity than that he had as yet attempted. Two pictures he 

painted from sketches of coast scenes made at Cromer, he had sold 
at good prices—good, that is to say, considering the sums then paid— 
one of them to Sir Thomas Heatheote, who proved himself a kind and 
generous friend to Collins on more than one occasion. Both of thtse 
works were oxhibited at the Academy, and the faroumble judgment 
accorded to them determined the artist to onward in the same 
direction : and thus began another epoch in his life. To prepare for this 
new pictorial enterprise he went down to Hastings, then a mere village of 
fishermen, where he continued some two or three months, making, as he 
writes to Sir Thomas, a enfficient number of sketches and observations 
to complete the pictures I propose exhibiting in the ensuing season.” 
These pictures were entitled “ Fishermen coming Ashore before Sunrise,” 
purchased by Collins's friend, Mrs. Hand, and “ Sunrise,” bought by Sir 

















Jobn Leicester, afterwards Lord De Tabley. The latter work ospocially | 
is one of the finest of its class he ever produced; to it, writes his | 
biographer, “a molancholy interest attaches. As it wns the first, #0 it | 
was among the last of the great sea-pieces ho ever painted ; a repetition 
of it having been produced by bim at the Exhibition of 1846, the year in 
which his employments in the Art ceased for the public eye for ever !” 
mynd of relaxation he made to Paris in 1917, in company with 
two brother painters, Mr. Leslie, R.A, and Washington Allston, A.RA., 
produced two pictures of still another class of subject, that showed the 
vermtility of his powers: these were “Tho Departure of the Diligence 
from Rouen,” sold to Sir George Beaumont, and “Scene on the Boule- 
vars,” bought by the Duke of Newcastle, We mention the names of 
the purchasers of Collins's pictures to show that his works fell into the 
| of ey oa eg ppreeasege | of his Leayt ig af hone also 
was Goorge IV., then Prince Regent, who bought from the my in 
the same year (1818) his “Scene on the Coast of Norfolk;” this picture 
is being engraved for our series of “Royal Pictures:" we shall have to 
speak of it when the print comes before our readers. Like many other 
artists who have obtained renown as historical or yyenes painters, 
Collins rarely passed a year of his earlier life without exhibiting one or 
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|| cloak, lantern, &c., for the night of toil. To the left of the picture | 





genuine kindly heart could have entertained such a subject, or rather | 
could have “ thought” it, “On the withered trunk of a felled treo,” it in 
thus described by the painter's son, “ before a cottage gate, sits the object | 
of * Rustic Hospitality.’ His coarse, dusty garments, his listless position, 
and his halfeuffering expression of countenance, indicate his humble | 
station in life, his weariness, and the distance he haa journeyed. In the 
middle of the picture is a group of three children, in many respects the 
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| younger sister by her side, who is turning to run awny at the unusual 
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two its, executed not so much from a lore of this style of painting, 
aa to add to his income. 

In 1820 the wishes of his lamented father wore realised—" poor Bill” 
wns clected R.A. ; a wellcarned tribute to his merit, yet bestowed at a 
much earlier age than artista aro now, generally, accustomed to receive 
auch an honour. 

Passing by the next five or six years, during which Collins visited 
Devonshire, Edinburgh, and one or two other places, our circumscribed 
space compels us at once to notica, In the order of time, bis other 
pictures which are bere engmved. 

Tae Fintenwan’s Deranrvne wns painted, in 1826, for Mr, Morrison, 
a well-known collector, who paid for it 250 guineas, the largest eum, with 
four exceptions, Collings ever received for a picture. Two years after- 
wards he repented this work for Mr, Chamberiayne: it han also been 
twice engraved; onco on rather a large scale, by Phelps, and ngnin, by 
C.. Rolls, in the “Amulet.” This is a beautiful specimen of Collins's 
coasbecenes: the time is evening ; the moon gradually risea behind a 
mass of dark clouds: her benms already tremble on the tranquil waters 
of the sea, and tip with a soft light the jagged edges of a range of cliffs, 
stretching on the right of the picture from the foreground to the extreme 
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happiest the artist ever painted. One tair, healthy little girl advances 
slowly and seriously towards the traveller, carrying a jug of beer, with a 


sight of a stranger's face; whilon money: Bacar ae still more shy, crouches 
behind them both, taking an observa of the new guest from the 
securest position he can find. * At the opposite extremity of 
the picture is the cottage gate. The door of the principal room in the 
little abode behind it is open, and reveals the figure of the mother of the 
young cottagers, occupied in cutting bread and cheese for the traveller's 
meal. All the accessories of the picture suggest the primitive retirement 
and simplicity of the place and its inbabitanta * * * The breadth 
and — of light and shade, and the deep richness and transparency 
of colour, discernible in this picture, testify to the painter's euccessfal 
study of the theory and practice of the old masters, and add forcibly to 
ha sterling attraction of his simple and natural illustration of the 
Pasl ject,” 

The picture of Suxpay Monxtxc is another of those rural English 
scenes with which the namo of Collins is 50 closely nssocinted. It was 

inted in 1834, for the late Mr. George Knott, and at the dispersion of | 

is collection, consequent on his decease, was purchased by Mr. George 
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Bacon, of Nottingham, in whose ion, we believe, it still remains: 
it bas been engraved, in mezzotint, by 8, W. Reynolds. There is « charm 
in this composition which at once throws back the thoughts to a past 
period of the peasantlife of England; it is the representation of a 
passage, so to speak, in our eocial coudition, that has mainly contributed 
to exalt our national charncter, aud to bring down a bleesing upon our 
country; it will be a dark day for us when our“ Sunday Morning” greeta 
us with any other aspect, or with othor music than 


“ The sound of the chureh-going bells.” 


From a pretty thatched cottage, around which roses and honeyauckles, 
and many other sweetly-scented flowers grow luxuriously, a couple in 
the prime of life lead forth an aged parent for “the worship of the 
sanctuary ;" a pony, with pillion ou its back, waite to carry the old lady 
through that shaded green lane, short though the distance be, to the 
church whose spire peeps through the farthest extremity: the eldest 
has brought out a chair to assist his grandmother in mounting the 
animal ; a younger brother (we warrant be is a bit of a beau in his way) 
pressed a sister into his service to fasten his bout-lace ; and the 
youngest of the family in clevated on tiptoe to thrust an apple into the 
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horse's mouth. There is nota fragment of the composition that docs 
not exhibit a touch of genuine nature, while “over each and all the mmo 
pure aud peaceful sentiment presides, In the most trivial, as in the 
most important objects, the resources of Art are used with equal skill 
and equal power to produce that impression of mild religious tranquillity 
which the successful treatment of the subject demands, and which makes 
this picture at once an eulogium on the humble piety of the English 

i a homily on the reverence that is due to the Christian's 

LORY. 

This picture and another, “ Happy as a King,” a duplicate of which is 
in the Vernon Gallery and has boon engraved in the ArtJournal, were 
the last works exhibited by Collins ere, with his family, he took his 
departure from England to visit Italy. He left London in September, 
i836, and remained abroad almost two years, during which time he 
visited the cities of Italy most renowned for their treasures of Art. The 
curiosity of the cognoscenti was aroused on his retarn to know what effect 
his continental travels might have upon bis future works, “Collins,” 
writes his intimate friend Wilkie to Sir W. Knighton, “is painting 
from Neapolitan subjects—a new dress for hia Art. Heismuch in request 
as a lion, and bis subjects excite curiosity; so that we hope a line of 
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success may attend him.” When the pictures were completed, Wilkie | to its earliest associations, ite frat lorena The most remarkable of these is 


speaks of them thus ;—" Culling has finished three pictures, and most 
happily. I took Segnier"—the well known picture connoiseur-—" to see 
m, who thought them as fine as Collins ever painted.” Of the works 
a after bis foreign sojourn, and which are the results of his visit to 
taly, our space only allows us to advert to one, but that one the farthest 
removed from all previous efforta as could possibly be It is a passage of 
sacred history, “ Our Saviour with the Doctors in the Temple.” “ He bad 
already startled,” writes his son, “the attention of the world of Art on 
more than ove occasion, by variety in subject and treatment, but this 
year (1806) he put the finish to the surprise of painters, patrons, and 
critics, by exhibiting an historical] picture drawn from the highest of all 
sources, Ue history of our Saviour.” Our own comments on this work 
when it was in the Academy were summed up in these words ;—“ As a 
first effort in a pew path, its effect is startling: it is such a work only as 
aman of unquestionable genius could produce.” It was purchased by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
For the first six years after Collins retarned from Italy his pictures 
were chiefly from sketches made in that country; the last three years of 
his life, namely from 1544 to 1846, both years inclusive, bis peucil reverted 





his“ Early Morning,” exhibited in 1846, and purchased by Mr, Gillott, of 
Birmingham: it isa noble picture, painted though it was under much 
bodily suffering and corresponding prostration of er Mr. Raskin 
saya of it pai | have never seen the oppression of sun 1 xe in a clear, 
lurid, rainy atmosphere, more perfectly or faithfully rendered, and the 
various portions of reflected and scattered light, are all studied with 
equal truth and solemn feeling.” 

Collins died on the 17th of February, 1547: the history of much a 
painter cannot by any possibility be compreesed into so final] a compass 
as is allotted to the writer in these pages: the notice is only a brief 
epitome of acarcer full of wellenent honuurs while the subject of it 
was living, and still briofer comments upon works which will make his 
name immortal in the anvala of British Art. The bright side of English 
peatantlife has never had #0 able an exponent through the medium of 
the pencil, nor so winning an illustrator; tho cottage of the rustic and the 
fisher’s hut are abodes of happiness as Collins pictured them (and he 
threw over them no illusory charm), and the mind becomes tranquillised 
when the eyo, rests on the quict surface of his sunlit seas: the contem: 
plation of euch Art os bis is true enjoyment. 
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A NEW STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE, 


Ir is not Jong ogo that the “Royal Acndemy of 
Arta” ot Munich, offered a prize for the 
plan of o building which was to servo aso sort 
of college; where, under one roof a5 it wera, 
instruction should be given to the mora advanced 
scholars in the various departments of human 
knowledge This task, it would seem, waa not 
one presenting any extraordinary difficulty in 
the Dap ro wee, deat go 
which, it appears to us, at ones preclu al 
hope of success. The aim to be kept in view was, 
necording to the Fi me issnod by the 
Acalemy, “ the bleadiag of the demeate and peca- 
liaritics of the various styles of architecture 7 or, 
the development of each of thea in such a monmer 
as fo produce ome not Aitherto iw ecistence, #0 that 
the style chosen be original, and net specially 
belonging to any already kwown, of af least uot to 
amy aa at present developed.” 

The reasons why such conditions rust pre 
clude all hope of sncceas in the attempt, ore so 
admirably set forth in the following observations 
made by a friend of ours in ovewer to the 
Academy, that we unhositatingly offer them to 
the English reader for bis attentive perusal, 
The “ Commoa Sense Remarks” with regard to 
the end and aim of a building, the formation of 
style in architecture, the gources and growth of 
ornament, are all ao apposite that they must 
be apparent to every one; and nowhere might 
such plain, natural reasoning be more genocrally 
useful than in this country, where conventional 
forms have become the standard, and where 
custom, fashion, and precedent are acknowlodged 
authorities, 

If wae are to judge by the specimens every: 
where to be secn around ur, —club-bonsoa, 
dwelling-howses, gin-shops, shopfronts, villas, 
chapels, railway-atationa, public galleriex, — it 
would appear that such “Common Sense” obser- 
vations may be disseminated, without any fear 
of their being found superfluous. 

It is to the unfortunate circumatance that, af 
Harting, tho architect generally puta “ Common 
Sene ” aside, all the wieappropriateness which 
shows iteelf later, ns well as many a mad vagary 
05 to ornament, is owing. Tho srt atep being 
in a wrong direction, all the succeeding ones 
naturally i further and further from the 
right path. Now we are of opinion that, if Mr. 
Ruekio wore to insist and repeat again aud again 
such “trathe” as make up the first paragraphs 
of the mubjoined remarks, ho would be doing 
more real good than his lectures in favour of 
bow-windowa and shopfronts decoration —Mr. 
Ruskin's lectures may be as true a8 they are 
eloquent, but we think theinstraction he gives, 
and which ho wishes to be popular, will fail ja 
ite Lege it ia unadapted to tho 
minds of those intended to receive it; minds 
which, being in no wise prepared—by nature or 
otherwkke—for such communications, do not 
know what to make of the information whoa 
they hare got it It islike placing Moore's “ Melo- 
diee” in the handa of on Erich peasant to whom 
the mysteries of A. BC. are as yet unknown. 
On those subjects dearest to Mr, Ruskin the 
popular mind in this country is In o state of 
utler Ignorance. And he it well understood 
that by the words “popular mind” it is nat 
intended to contine our assertion to the handi- 
craft class, or those whose worldly means are 
narrow ; the assertion, on the contrary, is meant 
to extend to those whose opportunitios make 





their want of auch knowledge quite astounding » 


and inconceivable. 
Worse, far worse, and more diffienlt to contend 


with than abeolate know-nothingiem, there are | 


falso notions, perverse wrong-headedness, and an 


awful reverence for the Conventional to bo | 
gowd seed which Mr. , 


battled with, Tims the 
Nuskin is dosirous to seatter abroad, falla not on 
waste land—where there might be oa chance of 
eotne, ab least, springing up—but on a aoil 
already over-rnn with auch a dena, rank under 
growth, that it ia scarcely pomsible for a new and 
mere inmeful vegetation to take root, 

The most desirable of all, if attainable, would 
be to cause the popular mind—the Pullie—to 
anlearn oll that has been hitherto tanght re- 
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rpecting architecture. Or rmther, -~ to speak | carving as well as he is able, and the 
t wreteh sticks a feathor ors flower in 


more correctly, for in reality it has bean tangit 
nothing,—the chief endeavour should be to get 
rid of those conventional views aa to the 
“ classic,” tho befitting, and tho “gentee),” which 
we seem to have inherited we know not how, 
and still to go on following we kuow not why, 
Sach notions sre detrimental to progress in Art, 
an“ redtapery “ is bindersome to the furtherance 
of what is necetary in public business, Both 
induce, if they do uot arise from, common-place 
and parrow-mindedness, two qualities whivh 
never yet were known to recoguixe what was 
original, avd which nrc still Ices ablo to 
produce It. 

Architecture in Eogland is far more in need 
ofa“ Pre-Rapboolism " than ite sister art. In the 
one it might, and probably would, do good thus 
to go back to an “anti-aifectation” age, when 


the art was still struggling with the natural ges- | 


tures of an infant; natural though infantine, In 
painting Lowever, this “movement” was uncalled 
for: it bng a more monstrous affectation, and, a5 
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post 
is old 
wort-out hat. How, then, should man not think 
of adorning the house wherein he dwells or 
worhips the Deity?! Thia decoration will of 
courses form itkelf according to the miad and 
nature of the people aud the land, according to 
their notions of the Supreme Being. according 
also to what aurrounds them, and conformabls 
to the aniniala, plants, and stones whence tha 
individual takes his ideas, aud iu accordance, 


| too, with the staff or material which he has ta 


eroploy. 

“Now from out all thess circumstances and 
influences a cortain mode of building will be 
forined which must develupe iteclf, grow, and 
change with the people among whom it has 
become indigenous; with that poople’s power, 
necessities, experience, aud mane! dexterity ; 





euch, wilh a prido-aping humility, pretended to | 


be able to find nowhere what it sought save in 
a remote antiaffeetation and anticonventional 
period. It is not the only tm that has takon 
this direction. 

We have still mach to learn in painting—to 
umlearn however, comparatively little. In arcbi- 
tecture it ia the roverse—wo have a groat deal 
to uolearn before wetting about learning what 
we do not yet know. Such are the premisos 
which afford for a pro Raphaelite uystem, 
be the department of knowledge what it may to 
which it is epplied. Were such an one brought 
to bear for the improvement of our domestic 
architecture, it would at leat Lave the merit of 
being logically consistent, as far az the laws of 
cause and offect are concerned, But with pre 
Raphaeliam properly eo called, it was no pres 
sure from “ without” that calied forth ita peculiar 
endeavours: it was not an emanation arising 
from the especial emergency of the art: it was 
nothing but & personal whiia which showed 
itself in this particular fashion ; unresponded to 
boeause not wanted. 

Though a movement in Art, it waa not in Art 
alone that the motive powers which produced it 
are to be sought: there were other influences, 
certain iama, aleo, extraneous and only bearing 
oo Art by a side wind, which all perms fe toys 
ther to nut the new wonder ageing. The whole 
thing wanted, in a word, ove necessary ingrodient 
of euccess—it was not genuine. 

But to return to architecture, and our friend's 
roply to the Academic Programme, It does not 
contain any theory, but sets forth merely some 
plain Gret principles, irreversible, as we conceive 
them to be, om account of the broad, sound-sense 
basia on which they rest, Aftor alluding to the 
conditions contained in the clause above given, 
he proceeds an follows :—~ 

“For an able architect it would not be diff- 
cult to prove that a blending of the various 
styles ix in itself, on account of the impossibility 
of making the elements of each harmonise for 
constructive purposes, a thing quite unattainable. 
Moreover, decoration, a4 such, blossoms and 
grows up with the particular style to which it 
belongs, and ia mot to bo changed and applied 
here or there according to whim or fancy. 

“ But to proceed logically, as is the case with 
tho —— remarks in the mme, I 
must also ln ww words hint at the chief mo 
ments in the existence of a utyle, and which give 
rise to it, A ronn builds 9 bouse became he 
wanta it, and cv he wants it According to what 
he intends to do in it,—to dwell there, to pray, 
teach, juilge, to produce, or to atore ; aceordiny 
on the other band, to what it ja aguinst whic! 
he will form a protection—from beat or cold, 
rain or sunshine, snow, wind, water, balls or 
bombs, will be build it in Uhia way or in thot; 
aud in every country, moreover, according to ita 
climate, auil, customs, disposition, chief cceupa 
tions, sud the matorials that avo to le found 
there, and which it is weusl to employ. Pat 
man $s never contented with a thing that is 
merely just Gt for the intended service, and 
nothing more, ond be it never #9 perfect, he 
desires aleo to have it beantifal. ie verbest 
shepherd boy adorns his stick with rings and 





with ite faith, mannera, and social arrangementa, 
With the pooplo it will flouriah and morally 
decay, like the language. 

© This it ia which is termed Style, All those, 
indeed, are mere ol truths, often heard and 
often repeated, and all the world knows thei: 
—of course the authors of the Programme too, 
But I repeat them here to account for my 
astonishment that they therefore did not deter- 
mine to leave every style where it aroae and had 
developed itself, and did not come to the con- 
clusion that n atyle can neither be invented or 
developed by a ainule individual, sor oxty aT 
THE #OM TOTAL OF ALL THE LIFE OF A Lona 
PERIOM AXD OF A WHOLE PRopar. 

“This is plainly seen in the ciroucnstance that 
when a certain style flourishes, everywhere in 


| daily life forms aro to be met with wonderfully 


harmonising with it: in writing, dress, arms, 
ornaments, and every implement, from the im- 
perial crown to the housewife's thimble: in the 
cut of the hair even, in the beard, atticude, gait, 
and games. This ia distinetly perceptible in every 
age: to us perhaps it is most utrking in that 
which és nearest us, tho Rococo period. Certain 
it ie that for the perfect success of a NaTIONAL 
building all thoae oooupied with it nest aid, not 
with band and arm only, bat with national wit 
and fooling, nud national joy alao.” 

After combating the notion that at any period 
whatever an Art which, like architecture, stands 
a9 in nocd of the aid of science—and expecially 
that ezactest of aclenoes, mathematica—eould 
possibly have produced any work unconsciously, 
ns it were, or without reflection, he adds that 
just this very ciroumstance tuat ensure the con- 
demnation of an lntermizture of styles; cach 
ane foreign tu the other, each, too, having arisen 
under quite different conditions aud necessities. 
As little, also, can jt be conceded that a single 
rnin is able to improvise what waa hitherto only 
the work of the similarly-foeling and si:nilarly- 
thinking headaand hearts of a whole land durivg 
& long period of time. He then proceeds— 

Ic will naturally be truo, that a sivgle gifted 
individual once intentad the arch, another the 
pointed arch, a third this, and a fourth that, 
vaulting, as one or other person may bare dis 
covered this or that decoration; ant that we 
owe the productian, application, asd employment 
of many a inl te the pondering and happy 
thought of certain individual porsous, And of 
course this bs of the teat influence on the 
inode of building. All this, however, did not arise 
suddenly and at once; nor docu this constitute 
‘style’ Style ig, es tho Programme itself ob- 
serves, ‘a result and a manifestation of the time, 
and ita strivings,’ and cannot therefore be iurented 
any moro than the Period itaalf which gave it 
birth, or the Civilleation which has fostered it 
like her other children, 

©The causo of the strange demand, that the 
competitors for the prize ehall embody the klens 
and utrivings of the present time in a new style, 
ia clearly to be found in a misconception of the 
sense in which architectural style can be eaid to 
be a mirror of national charncter, and an emboddi- 
wont of the feelings of the age, 

“A style in architecture ia pot a peraonifica- 
tion of the people, as for example Joun Bull or 
Brother Jonathan ; nor is it a picture, a por 
traiture of the type of a particular — ABS 
good novel or good drama may be. The people 
of the country is not allegorised in it, as for ex- 
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ample, the Emperor Maximilian in the old poem 


'Theuordank.” The character of a people im not 
to be recognised in ite buildings, as we recognise 


in a entire, in the invented personification, the | 


real person intended ; but mtber in the sense in 
which the true Gitz of Berlichingen may be 
termed a mirror of his age, and bis autoblography 
amirror of his whole being. For the atyle of 
building of a nation is not its portmit, its coun: 
torfeit, neither ta it au allegory; but it is ite 
child, its fruit, one of its deeds, call it what you 
will; it is ite counterfeit only in that sense when 
we epeak of a daughter aa the counterfeit of her 
mother, Inaword: a building bs mot made in 
thie way or that oy OnDEn THat the period of its 
ofgin and the nature of the people may be 
recognised in it: but we rvoognise both im it 
preavex it is made ositis, This harmonising 


with the age and the people is not aim bat result, | 


“To demand of an architect ‘to invent a new 


atylo, to form a new one by an amalgamation of | 


thoee etylea at present existing, or from one of 
these to develope totally new forma," bs the very 
same thing os to require of a philologist to mate 
aa quickly ag posse either a bran new lonyeage 
ont of Grvek, German, aud Latia; tv comet a 
pleasing dialect ; or to dewclope any one of these in 
Aitherto waheand-af Jorma, 


“The Renaiseance style, which I will here take 


ax an oxnnplo, is neither a compound of all exiat- 


ing atyles, nor a new one with forms not hitherto | 
known, BUT 18 MERELY THE ANTIQUE with a 
MOPERN accext ; the transition of an old lan | 


gunge toa new one, but no Hagia franca, 

© Nor did it spring into existence overnight, 
and to order, any more than in the week after 
the overthrow of the woetern Roman empire 
Italian was epokon Instead of the Latia tongue. 

“The spread of the Gothic over nearly the 
whole of Europe, aud the somewhat changed 
physiognomy which it assumed in foralgn Innde, 
i# no prowf that every other style ja aleo able 
thus to naturalive itself, or in enpable of devo 
lopment in quite new, undiscovered forma, The 
latter cireuimstance, moreover, has not oocurreil, 
The former, howerer, may be explained quite 
naturally by the power of the German mind, 
everywhere victorious and by the christian doc- 


trine and medieval chivalry aud romance whieh, | 


at the same time and in the same manner, spread 
over noarty all Europe, so thatin cach bind, with 
but trifling alterations, mode and taste were 
ratiafied. 

“It is alao to be rememberod that many a 
thing will allow of being transplanted from the 
north te the south, bat not rice reread y much so 
aa tho Gorman appletroo, which will bear re 
moval to Italy, bu’ not the olive to Germany. 


. + * * 


" But nothing can show more clearly the im- 
racticability of the fundamental idea bere set 
‘orth, than the coutridictions in which the Fro: 

gratume geta entangled by ita endeavours to do- 
fend and te explain it. 

* Climate aud usaterial, for example, are given 
ae important momenta in the formation of style, 
and yet forms are to bo employed, fitted for quite 
another climate and quite another material, We 
are desired to remember that it is in Germany 
that the building is to be erected, and honoe old 
German architecture dare not ba lost eight of, 
and yet it ls required that Greek breadth and 
Gothic height be also turved to necount, 


“Tho oasignod task will be conaidered as | 


falfilied, ‘if, the building, thoroughly answering 
the es for which it ia intended, bo an 
intelligible eapression of the character of the 
period, and an embodiment of the ideas of the 


thine, all technical impruvementa and discoveries + 
being ales therein employed :'—which cortainly | 


is thoroughly correct. 

* Bas in the Programme the character of the 
period ia pourtrayed ns ‘a striving to cultivate 
nationality and to give to it a shape” This 
striving surely cannot Gnd an intelligible expres 
son la berging an borrowing the architectural 


ideas of all countries and peuples—which were , 


quite conformable to the democratic doctrine of 
the solidarity of the nationa—but rather in the 
very contrary ; in the return to purely native 
Art, a step which almost upconsciously, haa of 
late been made, 
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“Were individuals to endoavoor on their own | 
account to invent a etsle in such architecture, 
| te doubt, ‘the «xpirit of the time’ would be 

plainly expressed, which with contemptuous 
self-conceit Jooke down on the manners nud 
wiedom of our ancestors; aud, the foes of order 
and rule, would from out their remains, only 
pile up worthless castles. In euch buildings 
the epirit of fair freedom would mot be found; 
of freedom that listens attentively to the lessons 
of bistory, that works in quiet and powerfully 
ike nature, and which above all loves and 
cherinhea what its native land bay produced, 
and whatever tonds to ita honour, progt, or ita 
good, 

. * . * 
“TF indocd, as the Programe aagorta, there 

} really docs exist ‘a striving to give architecture 
a new national form,’ it us ouly in a mational 
manner that anything is to be attained, and not 
by going to beg in foreign lands. My firu opinion 
is that the surest way to obtain something 
worth having would be to any to an able archi- 
fect: ‘I wanta building for euch and such a 
purpose: there is the site !'” C. BR 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


BO, I. —CLATS AND STONER EMPLOTED POR 
USEFCL OR ORNAMESTAL PURPOSES, 





The aketchea which have been given of the 
various raw materials gathered from the 
tminern! kingdom would be incomplete, if 
the earthy minerals were not included, 
The wanutacture of pottery and of glass in 
all their varieties, dependa entirely upon 
this class of mineral product; and the 
value of our building, and even paving- 
stones ig so great, that they demand expeeinl 
j attention. Beyond thia, it is important 
j that auch etones as admit of being carved 

| or wronght into objects of ornament, should 
i be noticed, Tt iscertain that Great Britain 
and Treland produce a far larger variety of 
beautiful rocks than any other locality of a 
similar area in the world ; and it is equally 
certain, that sufficient attention has not been 
directed to our atores in this direction, 

The clays claim our firat attention. Clay 
is a mixture of alumina and silica, coloured 
more or lesa with iron. Lime and mag- 
ueain very commonly are found combined 
in our clays, altering their character, 

The common clay, or loam, is well repre- 
sented by the clay of the London basin, 
which is employed in the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, and some varieties 
of coarse earthenware, 

Clays of a character analogous to this, 
varying much in colour, and in pliysical aa 
well as chemical character, are spread over 
every part of the kingdom, and give rige to 
an immense amount of Iabour. It is pot 
necessary to give any description of the 
processes by which bricka are made; ar, at 
| present, to detail the mode of forming drain- 
| pipes or tiles There is one branch of 











induetry, however, connecting iteelf with 
:our clay formations, which, from its in- 
‘teresting character, cannot be omitted. 
That is the conversion of clay and clay- 
i slate, or shale, into alum. 

Tt need scarcely be said, that the pure 
earth of clay is ealled alumina; and this 
earth, combined with sulphuric acid, forms 
the sulphate of alamina—the alum of 
commerce. 

Some slum is manufactured from a elay- 
alate formation known as alum-sebist : this 
alate contalia iron pyrites, and ia yeunlly 
, mixed with more or ‘eas bituminous matter, 
| When these schists are exposed to beat in 
j the open air, they undergo a chemical 

change, and the iron a is converted 


inte sulphate of iron. The sulphuric acid 


of the iron is gradually transferred to the 
clay, and sulphate of alumina ix formed. 
Some alum slates, upon being piled in the 
open air, and moistened, become eponta- 
neously hot, during the process of oxidation 
which is going on; and, by degrees, they 
fall into powder, out of which the alum is 
dissolved, The manufacture of slum is 
carried on to a large exteut at Whithy, 
where the alum-shale is placed on a hori- 
zontal bed of fuel composed of wood. This 
ja set on fire; and, ax the shale is ignited, 
more nnd more abale is piled on the masa, 
until the change is completed through « 
very large muss of the material. About 
one hundred and twenty tons of calcined 
schist produces one ton of alam. The 
ustulation of the alum-shale being complete, 
the alum is diaselved by washing. Usually, 
a system of cisterna, one below the other, 
are employed for this purpose. In the 
uppermost of these the calcined material is 
put, and water is run in upon it: after 
resting for some time, the liquid is drawn 
off into a cistern on a lower level, Freah- 
water is added, and the operation repeated 
until all the alum is dissolved out. As the 
solution usually containa some suiphate of 
iron, it is exposed to the air, by which it is 
converted into oxide of iron, and falla asa 
red powder, The solution ia next evaporated 
in atone or leaul cisterna, As by thia pro- 
eese the alum which is obtained uanally 
contains some miventitious matters, it is 
advantageous to separate the pure alum in 
the state of powder, or small crystals, by the 
use of an alkali. The clear liquor is there- 
fore run off after boiling into the precipi- 
tating cistern, and the proper quantity of 
the sulphate ov muriate of potash, or im- 
ure carbonate of ammonia, is added to it. 
The sulphate of potash, which ia usually 
considered aa the best precipitant, forms 
18 parts ont of 100 of crystallised alum, 
The pure alum thus obtained is dissolved in 
boiling water, and the solution brought to 
a state of extreme concentration, Tis is 
run intocrystallising vessels, which arecalled 
rocking casts, ‘These are about 8 or Lt feet 
high, and are made of very strong staves, 
nicely fitted to each other, and held together 
by strong iron hoops; which are driven on 
before the solution is poured in, and taken 
off again when the eryatallisation is com- 
plete. Whenat the end of about eight days 
the staves are removed, a perfectly aolic 
cask of alum presenta iteclf. The solidi- 
fication commencing at the sides of the 
veasel and extending inward, 

Common clay is sometimes taken and 
treated directly with sulpharicacid, ‘Phesolu- 
tion of the alum salt thus obtained is treated 
with some potash or ammoniacal salt, 

Before quitting the subject of alamina it 
is proper to notica the metal Aluminum 
which is now obtnined from the pure hase 
of clay. Sir Humphry Davy, reduced 
alumina by the voltaic current of the great 
battery of the Philosophical Institntion, and 
also by the action of potassium in vapour 
upon alumina bented to redness, Wohler 
in 1827, waa the firat to obtain this metal 
in n perfectly separate state, by the action 
of heat and potassium upon pure alumina. 
Within the Inst year, M. Deville of Paria 
has succeeded in producing it in large quan- 
tities, by a comparatively easy procesa, 
Medals have been atrnck in this metal, and 
it has been used to plate other metala. 
This metal resembles silver in appearance, 
but when burnished it has a very high 
justre, Its specitic gravity is not greater 
than flint glass; it does not fuse at the 
temperature of melting cast-iron, and it 
tarnishes alowly and with difficulty. When 
exposed to the same circumstances with 


























silver and tin, these motals have lost their 
lustre, while Aluminum has remained 
bright, It is, therefore, proposed to employ 
this metal for the purpose of plating those 
which are more liable to oxidation, 

We learn that this metal has been ob- 
tained in a fine state by electrical agency, 
by a manufacturer in Birmingham, so that 
we may expect shortly to see thia novel 
substance taking ita place amongst the 
useful metals, Alumina is composed of 63:3 
of Aluminum and 467 of oxygen; but, 
if we are correctly informed, not more than | 
25 per cent. of the coherent metal has yet 
been obtained by the processes employed, 

A very valuable clay, from being shipped . 
at Pool in Dorsetshire, is usually called 
Pool clay, but it is known in the Potteries 
as flue clay. Thia clay is chiefly raised in 
the neighbourhood of Wareham, and ia re- 
markably pure, containing a lange proportion 
of silicate of alumina and free silica, This 


clay haa certainly been worked sinve 1660, 
aud probably it was used much earlier, 
In Hutching's History of Dorset in 1796, | 


it Is stated: “Good tobaceo-pipe clay is 
dug round this town, Wareham, at Arne 
Hill, Henegar Hill, Norden, &., It for- 
merly sold at 504. 0 ton, but now at Lia, or | 
13, Nearly 10,000 tons are annually ex- 
ported to London, Hull, TArorpenh and 
Glasgow, but the most considerable part to 
Liverpool, for the supply of the Staffordshire 
portpe and to Selby, for the use of tho 
.eeds potleries,* The principal pits are on 
Norden, and Witel farms, the former be- 
longing to Willinm Moreton Pitt, and the 
latter to John Caleraft, Esq., and the clay 
taken from the same ts in great repute 
with the Staffordshire and Yorkshire pot- 
tories, from ita peculiar excellencies, and 
being the chief ingredient in the ware com- 
monly called Staffordshire ware, ao uni- 
veraally in uae in thia kingdom, as well ns 
in many parta of Europe,” 

Tn 1851, the export of this clay from Pool 
was 62,256 tons; about 52,268 tons were 
employed in the manufactare of the finer 
kinds of earthenware in the Staffordahire 
potteries, and 16,018 tons for ordinary stone- 
ware, tohaceo-pipes &s, 

Kaolin, or China clay waa discovered in 
Cornwall in 1745, by William Cookworthy 
of Piymouth. In connexion with Lord 
Camelford, Cookworthy commenced working | 
this clay, and made porcelain from it, first 
at Plymouth and cuteoquently at Bristol, 
This clay ia chiefly prepared in Cornwall, 
from Henaborough in the neighbourhood of | 
St. Austell, from hills in the vicinity of , 
Breague, In Devonshire some is obtained 
on Dartmoor, near Shaugh, and no doubt 
a much larger portion might be worked 
upon this extensive granite range if properly 
sought for. 

in these and other localities, it is formed 
by the decomposition of the felepathle por- 
tion of the granite rocks. Cornish clay may 
be considered aa an artiticial production ; 
ita mode of preparation is as follows ‘a 

©The places are selected where water can 
be readily procured, and where the rock is 
in a very friable state, from the decom- 
position of the felspar. The lees of other 
inineral the rock may contain,and the harder, . 
the heavier, and leaa decomposed these may 
he, the better. ‘The decomposed rock, usually 
containing mush quarts, ia commonly ex- 





* Tho Leods Pottery, at ono time very colebrated, 
has long ceased [tad extonsive in its operations: 
Cpe remains of am old mill for grinding bones and fiat 
still rernsiros, anid ite site install marked by the name, 
In 1770, Moses. Groen, the propetetora, published a 
pattern book, which is in the British Muses, and in 
the Library of the Muataos of Practionl Geology ts 
another, published jn 1740, printed in English, Premch, 
and Corman, thus proving the bmportance of the trade. 


_of the most varied description. 
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posed on an inclined plane to a full of a 
few feet of water; which washes it down 
te a trench, whence it is conducted to 
aateh-pita, The quartz, and the schorl, 
tnlea, or other tminerals which may be pre- 
sent, are in & great measure retained in 
the first catch-pit; but there is usmally a 
second or even a third pit in which the 
grosser portions are collected, before the 
water changed with the finer particles of 
the decomposed felapar in mechanical sus- 
pension, ia allowed to come to real in tanka 
or ponds prepared for the purpose, In 


thea» the ratter of the kaolin is permitted | 
| to settle —the water being withdrawn by 


means of holes in the sides of the tanks, 


‘from which plugs are removed as it gradn- 


ally parts with the matter in micchanical 
suspension. By repeating this process the 
tanks become nearly full of kaolin ina atate 


_of soft clay. This by exposure to the air ia 
allowed to dry sufficiently to ba ent inte | 


cubical pieces of about nine or twelve inches 
in the aidea, which are then carried to a 
roofed building, through which the air can 
wom freely, and are so arranged that they 

come properly dried for sale. When 
seaniersa suffictently dry, the outsides of 
the lamps are carefully scraped, and the 


1 —— of kaolin are sent to the — in 


valle or packed in casks sa may be thought 
desirable."—(Sir Heary De la Heche) In 
addition to the China clay—in the prepa- 
ration of which 250,00, is annually 
expended in Cornwall — China stone is 
extensively exported to the potteriea, This 
ia a granitic rock in a minor state of 
decomposition; the felspar of the rock still 
containing mach of its silicate of potash or 
soda. It may be regarded a3 a mixture of 
quartz, felspar partially decomposed, and of 
scales of a greenish yellow talcose substance, 
requiring merely to be broken intoconvenient 
pieces for carriage. Of thia there ia annaally 
exported from 14,000 to 20,000 tona, 

hia China stone is one of the principal 
ingredients in the porcelain glaze which 
ia now employed, The clays of the coal 
formation, and mavy other varteties seut- 
tered over our alana. are now extensively 
employed in the manufacture of eurthen- 
ware or stoneware pipes. Many of these 


‘are remarkable for then lange size, and are 


employed for forming the chaunels through 
which the sewage of some large towns flows, 
In Loeds, where a very complete system of 
sowerage appeara to be carrying out—ex- 
cept that householders are not compelled to 
connect their houses with the main sewers 
—these lange stoneware pipes are entirely 
used, and apparently with the best effect, 

Flint and lime, rendered very coherent 
by some binding material, are now intro- 
daced under tie general name of artificial 
stone, 

The building stones of this kingdom are 
In con- 
tinuation of this, two or more papers may 
be profitably devoted to a consideration of 
all theie reapective qualities, At present, 


) therefore, it will be sufficient to enumerate 


their more striking varieties, In passing 
through the chief towns of Great Britain it 
will be easily seen, that if more attention 
were paid to the mineralogical character of 
the stone employed in the construction of 
the buildings, that frequent decay or de- 
composition, even in those erected within a 
few years, which we zo often observe, would 
be avoided, at comparatively simall coat, aud 
we should find fewer of our public edifices 
losing all traces of the fiver work of their 
origiual structure. The number of cathe- 
drals aud other public buildings mouldering 
away externally, from inattention to the 
quality of the stone employed in thetn, is 
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fur grenter than might be anticipated by 
those who have not directed their attention 
to the subject. Building materials for 


feuthedrals, churches, abbeya, caatles, and 
| the public edifices in towns, can scarcely, 


in general, be said to have been selected, 
except probably by the Normans, stone 
liaving heen usually taken from: the nearest 
quarry, provided it had a tolerable appear- 
ance, and waa readily worked, it being left 
to accident whether the material so obtained 
There was much ex- 
cuso for thia accidental durability of the 
stones employed in public or large private 
oditices in former days, when the mlneralo- 
= structure of bwilding materiale was so 
ittle understood; and the architects of 
those times could not always have churches 
or castles before them from which they 
might judge of the relative durability of 
any atone they were about to employ, the 
quarries opened by them being then often 
first worked to any considerable extent. 
The architecta and engincors of the present 
day cannot, however, avail themselves of 
these exenses, for the necessary chemical 
and mineralogical knowledge is readily ac- 
quired, and the number of public and pri- 
vate edifices, of various dates, seattered 
over the country, ia co great, that the rela- 
tive durability of the materials employed in 
their construction can easily be seen, It is, 
nevertheless, well known that, with some 
few exceptions, the mineralogical character 
of the atone employed in public works and 
buildings has bitherto received littl atten- 
tion from either architects or civil engineers 
in this country, more especially from the 
former, whose value of a material acems 
commonly to have been guided hy the 
opinion of the mason. Now the mason 
seems almost always guided in hia opinion 
by the freedom with which a atone works, 
no doubt an important clement in the cost 
of a building, but certainly one which should 
not be permitted to weigh heavier in the 
seale than durability ; and hence many o 
fine public or large private building is 
doomed to decay, even, in some cases, 
within a few years, 

“In eatimating,"—says Sir Henry de la 
Beche, a very competent authority on these 
points,--“the relative durability of any 
given stone to resist decomposition from 
atmospheric influences in the country, no 
doubt due allowance should be made for 
the power of lichens to protect the external 

rts of buildings. These are not usually 
ound in large towns, particularly thosa 


lin which there is much conlsmoke, auch 


as Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, and 
London, which appeara unfavourable to 
their growth, Still, however, the value of 
relative minoral structure remains the sume, 
and we should not expect a sandstone 
formed of quartz grains, loosely cemented 
by calcareous or argillaceous matter, to laat 
so long, exposed to the weather, aa one in 
which quartz graing were firmly bound 
together by o compact argillaccous or 
siliceous eubstance. According to the texture 
and variable composition of the different 
ealeareons and caleiferous rocks might a 
judgment be formed of their relative dura- 

‘lity, nud granites, in which decomposition 
has already commenced im the felspar, 
cannot be expected to remain firm under 
atmospheric influences.” 

Our building stones may be gronped 
under the heads of crystalline rocks, truly 
igneous rocks, the slate formations and 
sedimentary rocks, and those of sandstone 
structure, The principal varieties are,— 

Grastre, produced and worked exten- 
sively in Devonshire and Cornwall; near 
Aberdeen, and at Peterhead, in Scotland, 
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Porruyraies, many of them of exceeding 
beauty, which are widely scattered over the 
United Kingdom. 

States, the finest varieties of which are 
found in North Wales, Cumberland, and 
Cornwall, 

Lotestoxes. These include all the varieties 
of marbles; many interesting examples 
exist in Derbyshire, and some in Devon- 
shire, This series is very extensive, and as 
varied aa it is widely spread. 

Sanperones. Although not exactly com- 
formable to geological arrangement, or atrict 
selentifie nomenclature, we would p 
under this head the true sandstones of the 
old and new red sandstone formations, and 
those of more recent date, together with the | 
oolitic formations, The capability of many 
of these to receive the fineat work, is shown 
by some statues, Ke, executed in them, and 
exhibited in the hall of the Museum of 


Practical Geology. 
and their several 


Each of these grou 
subdivisions, willform the subject of separate 
R. Host. 


and careful consideration, 


a ent 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES, 





he maw’ 
restoring a beautiful, and most useful and econo- 
mieal manuficture. But they are = much a 
as any ope im a 7 wW Ls are 
proceeding in the right tresk.” To a certain extent, 


of being their 
tifel to overtock the pri qualit 
—the first and truest beauty, 

1, As to colour, the tiles are a) to lobbies 
and vestibules, in which places it is admitted that 
the colours ought to be sober and solid, leavin 
positive beauty of colour for the drawing room, ani 
a aed ner ma ion “ and ¢ hoe 
t principle, ight blues 
enn ta ae ti a we ine areneely 

¥ weult 


te, and (ae the: firet meet the eye 

ps i a hoe they would make every other 
gat look and dull after them. Neither do I 
ink these bright colours, us shown in your 
in harmony with the sober yellows, buffs, 
in the rest of tho patterns, being too 
for these last, and startling to the eye, It 


ight bl in’ 
those shown in your diagrams, hare mn made 
positively distasteful Lf ti and, though waiting 
to employ tiles myself, ble 
do the disinclination there 


what that ought to be, 

5. Tereee, it dows net — Ry es te 
tan ‘ure is proceeding in right diree! ny 
regard te the ornamental patterns on the surfice of 
the tiles; at least it is by no means clear that it ia 
so. The small sprig work, and flowing tracery of 
which the patterns are composed, give one the idea 
of an imitation of a carpet, or textile fabric ; 
but has this really important manufacture no 
charactor and be ey of itsown? it eurcly has; 
and that a wy elear and distinctone. Its charucter 
is that of a Ferement ; and this charncter affords a 
wide range of variety, which runs no risk of being 
exhasited, and, in talented hands, need trespass on 
no other nent poe Ale day, — 
© possi! ie m A , xt, Aid colour 
of the plcces of which tessellated pavement is 
capable. And if seven notes in music have been, 
during all time past, and still continue to be, varied 
in place and quantity so os to be still producing 
new and never ending variety, there must surely 
be sufficient scope for ingenuity in the combination | 
of these shapes and colours, not more cireumecribed 

i 
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in number than the sounds that are the means of 
producing so many effects, Parement admits of 
a liahieete ——_ of — ie bay orn 
to 4 io aye riety of colour is 
always held in view, and donet pan why the marbics 
themselves, and all perphyritic stones may not 
be imitated in all their py and richness, 
When greater sobriety and uniformity of tone 
are required, and when it is desired, therefore, to 
preserve what may be called the natural fawn 
cobour of the tile, or gray as the ense may be, and to 
relieve these only by a euperticial pattern, then the 
whole range of trigonometrical Ggures is open to 
the artist ; squares, cu’ curves, circles, angles, 
in endless vancty. In view also it appears to 
me that a great deal of what is enlled strap-work 
may be made available, amd interlacing of all 
kinds; many of the patterns of this kind seen on 
iron work and en china; and especially those found 
om Italian marble and Mosaio tables; and often such 
aa are seen om table covers in this eg tl These 
last are sometimes peculiarly suited for lobbies of a 
square or other regular form, whieh admit of being 
luid down with one extended pattern emabrecing the 
whole arca. An excellent example of such strap- 
work and interlacings as T have in view, may 
seen in your March number, p. 80, (No. ITT,) and 
many hints might be taken from the rt-Jowrne! 
nid Tilustruted Catalegue of the Great Exhibition.” 
Vide pp. 4, 6, 18, 29, 49, 53, 61, ef poastm, Tt 
being always necessary to keep in mind the dis- 
tinetive feature in this manufacture, that the pattern 
is to be used as inlaid solid work, and not to be 
relieved, or treated with light and shade. 
3. A word as to borders, The patterns adopted 
by the manufacturers where they have adopted a 
pattern at all, are most unexeeptionable, consisting 
of the established Greek forma, the egg and dart, 
St a gone &e., than which no better could be de- 
i , together with some original tterns of thei 
own, of grout seatneas and apes ateness. Hut I 
must take exception to the plain borders without 
line or ——— consider whelly in- 
sdsaintble, A ler ought assuredly to give a 
boundary line to a pattern, where there is one in the 
body of ‘the work, as there is in all the examples 


ven. Por this purpose it ought to be richer, mot 

ighter, in colour, and firmer and more distinct in 
its lines, than the interior pattern—at least in ita 
ontlines, whatever its filling up may be. At the 
same time I think it admits ef m greater lati- 
tude in its treatment than the bedy of the pavement. 
For the border, all sorts of bead-work seem a = 
priate—thell-work, mosale, compartments pula or 
with centre fi corners, warlike weapons, 
perhaps even trellis-work; fruit, fish, and ornaments 
— Fang ag any 
appropriateness it mew Hy, wo een. trust 
thas bs tha dengiing sate t ere is nothing that 
can offend or that can tend to slate the 
talented and spirited endeavours of the manufae- 
turers of tiles, who have in reality been so v 
successful in what they have Thong! 
ilesirows to contribute, so far as Tenn to the deve~ 
lopment of so beautiful an art, I do not 
attach any greater weight to m ps Le. than 
that of an individual opinion, and would therefore 
have preferred withholding my name, were It 
not incompatible both with your rules and my own 
to write anonymously, Rourrt Waite. 


Kirrecax Hoose, Mecnose, Merch 20th, 


ORIGINALS AND COPIES, 


Sm.—In the Art-Jowrwal of last month I find a 
notice of a sale of pictures about to tnke at 
Mesere. Se it rhe op that amongst 
other pictures portance original picture 
of The Did Ls 





ides of Venice,” painted by Mr. 


I write to inform that I ‘hased from Mr. 
Herbert's brother (ol Liverpool} ph ure professing 
to be the original, and for whi paid a sum 


of money. I think un jeation 0 ok partics — 
a as ou to 
which I das sabstriber) as the pazugragh to which 
my attention has been already drawn, and if you 
ean give me any information on the subject T shall 
feel greatly cbikged, Antuvur Ports. 


Dee Dank, Brocomtos, April 9th, 





IM THE MANNER OF TRE ENGLISH DEVOTIONAL POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CETOKY, 


ON THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGY OF ALICE-EVELYN, 
THE INFANT DAUGHTER OF MARTIN F. TUPPER, 


SCULPTURED AS A SLEEPING CHILD, BT I. DURHAM, ESQ 
WRITTEN BY RB. T. FOR W. H. 


Ir is an Early Houre 

Sweete Chi 
Ere 
Or 


ilde, to falle Asleepe ! 
et thy Bud had shewne its "re, 
orning-dews had ceased to show' re 5 


Bat in Repose how deepe 
Thow calmly liest on thy Infant-Bed ! 
Were all the Dende like Thee, how Lovely were the Deade! 


Ere Day was well begun, - 
In what briefo Span of Time 
Thy Living Course and Worke were done ! 
‘Thou saw’ st no Nighte, por even Noone, 
But only Morning's Prime. 
Stilling thou Sleepest now, but hadst thou founde 
A longer Life, Teares might those Smiles have drwwnde | 


Thine was a blessed Flighte, 

Ere Sorrow clouded, and ere Sin could play : 
No wearle Course was thine, no arduous Fighte ; 
And but an Houre on Karthe of Labour lighte,-— 

With Hire for all the Day! : 
Can nughte be Afore than This? 
Yes, Christian, Yes! 
It is Mvcu Mone to Lavr, 
And a Long Life to “ the Goode Fighte" to give: 


To “ Keepo the Fuithe,"” the inted Hace to run ; 
And then to Win this bralee—Saxvanrs or Gop, Wart pose! 




















blin, The engravings on this pege are from these sculptures; they 


SCULPTURE IN IRELAND. — on the new Cumpanile in the principal court of Trinity College, | 


We hare frequently found oocasion to remark that Art finds little 
patronage in Ireland, though it will scarcely be questioned that a country 
which has weed so many pocts, painters, and great names in every- 
thing with the highest human intelligence, should not possess n 
class among her poople whom education no less than natural tastes incline 
to feel an interest in the Fine Arte. 
But we have now an agreeable task before us in offering an example, 


Vana ae saga = oS ope ee ee ; pa pene See ea 
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are indebted. Soro time siuco te Primate of Ireland, Lord J. P , | Of thes: subjects is certainly fine, evidencing a grandeur of thought and 


| that there are some in Ireland to whose liberality the arta of the coun! represeat reapectively Physic, Divinity, Law, and Science ; the conception 
| 
| 





—_— Mg = | 
Jibei la At oe oat . | 
SS ae Joseph Kirk, a young Irish Sculptor, son of Mr. | a power of carrying ont his ideas, which are not by any means common iu | 
I irk, of the Royal Hibernian Academy, to execute four figures to be | 9 young artist: the figures executed by Mr. Kirk are of coloseal size. 
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in an abstract t of view | pieces have now become of the utmost rarity, and com: 
THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, | from @ careful ey of ita Sand exceeding even the celebrated old Sévres 

AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. characteriatic forms and de- | ware. The shapes of the pieces are generally contorted 
tails, natural and unaffected 
Tue mixture of elegance and fantastic quaintness, so cha- | grace of outline, well balanced 
racteristic of Chinese art, la well shown in the Bronze | and contrasted masses, and 

















and overloaded with details in relief, but the paintin 
| is often very excellent, especially the binds, flowers, | 
| “ Watteau subjects,” which are executed with great vigour 





| H 
' harmonious colouring, being | 
of frequent occurrence. The 
present example ian probably 
of considerable antiquity. The © 
| Vase next in order ia an im — 











Bett, suspended from a‘ carved rosewood frame here illus 
trated. Always original, and often very pleasing, Chinese | 


+ & 

Ned. 

| at 4 ag ei 

| 3 ' 
Rite ie nae 





and spirit in 
porcelain is of the soft body, and is covered with 
vitreous depth 





} 
5 
i 


, | portant specimen of the rare 
old Che porcelain ; the 
nd colour being of the 

| beautiful crimson moronue, pe 
' culiar to this ware, and the 














—— . raised ornaments very richl: 
aM CE NT tS gilded, Cheleca pe = . 

ornament ia, nevertheless, frequently eng rage by « | made in its greatest perfection ‘ 

certain grotesque eccentricity of manner, which opposes | about 1750-60, the period to | enamel colours The three steel Kevs are simple, but 

itself to any direct attempt at adaptation or imitation in | which the present specimen | tasteful examples of seventeenth century metal-work, re- 

European design. The designer, however, may learn much | may be referred. Ornamental | sembling in style several specimens already engraved in 
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Herculaneum, and now preserved in 


pe gana mag dig ir~ degre ferreyy ag soem Pg & Co. 
enura, 


for the Exhibition of 1851, by 






Oriental 
delicately 





pearls, rubies, &c. The Disa cc af Benue | eae 


example of the enamelled pottery of Bernard 


= en ‘ — 
eo — + 
T . - 





wood, exermplifies our previous remarks, The 
cover is noticeable as an ingenious, though per 
haps not strictly consistent adaptation of a 





the Museum at Naplea The ornamentation offers 
an instructive instance of the adaptation ofa natu- 


ral the ivy), The Tazza next engraved, 
seminal of the neth pocaious waniaalale ta 


is one 






te, the mountings of pure ee eee eas gortiets sana ons 
ased and enamelled ; the figures are | the portions are 


Another en of Chinese tasto— 
the bronze Vasz, stand and cover of carved 











| deavoured particularly 








renaissance work, dating about 1530, They are 
beautiful imens both in design and execu- 
tion, and t be taken for works of the finest 
period of the Italian cingue-cento. Certain little 
mannerisms, however, some of the details, 
reveal « Flemish origin: they are probably the 
work of some celebrated artist, who, like Ber- 
nard van Orley and other eyes pr Hae 
ings, formed their etyle during long residence in 
Italr, The ground of these pieces is gilded. 
Having now brought this series to a conclusion, 
we take the opportunity for a few general re- 
marke on the manner in which works, such os 
are bere illustrated, should be regarded by the 
student of Ornamental Art. In the first place, 
we must guard egninst the supposition, that all 
the objects selected in the foregoing papers are 
held up as beautiful in design; some of them 
indeed are positively the reverse: we have en- 
to solect instructive 
pieces, some for historical or technical interest, 
others for characteristic or suggestive qualities 
in design. We are fully aware as a case in point, 
that antiquity, rarity, &c,, are no proofs of ex- 
cellence, and although these oo rations may 
pozatbly seem to have determined the choice of 
some of the objects, we venture to say that this 
apparent bias has been merely incidental, and 
that other and more legitimate qualities hare 
been the real motives for eelection. The bins in 
favour of mere rarity, to which we have alluded, 
may, however, as well be borne in mind, for there 
certainly is an innate propenalty in the collector 
to flad every curiosity, no matter how fantastic 
or trivial, beautiful ; the indiscriminating jargou 
of the virtuoso indeed often confuses together, 


| under a few set phrases, characterietios the most 


opposite ; but in our unqualified dissent from 
conclusions we are, on the other hand, liable 


to undervalue the real interest a work may 


Thus the old Chelsea porcelain Vase, 

ured in the present article, is familiarly termed 

a “fine or beautiful piece,” and yet it would be 
difficult to discover any real beauty in the florid, 
overloaded “ensemble” shown in our woodcut. 
The truth in this case ia, that it isa characteristic 
specimen of a rare and highly valued ware; so 
valuable indeed, that even the most insignifleant 
pieces are sought after with avidity, in this 
extravagant appreciation, it becomes difficult to 
see defects: but this characteristic of great value 
even which attaches to certain classes of objecta, 
although fushion bas a great deal to do with it, 
ia generally founded on certain real qualities, 
the discovery and proper understanding of which 
are the legitimate business of the Artstudent 
Chelsea porcelain, we have elsewhere shown, 


| possesses qualities of great excellence, though 


they are scarcely of a nature to be illustrated 
in a woodcut; in giving the only practicable 


| indication of thia celebrated ware, we have 


guided the student ina profitable direction. Our 
object in these remarks, however, is to show 
that the science, if it may bo so called, of 
the connoleseur, should not be neglected by 
the artist; for in many cases this science 
will furnish the clue to the really great and 
valuable in Art; and for this reason, the Marl. 
borough House Museum includes in its scheme 
specimens, indeed whole classes, which, judged 
strictly by the rules of abstract excellence, 
would bave no claim to consideration, and fol- 
lowing these understood conditions we, on our 
part, have reproduced many objects, which have 
value only as historical specimens, 

The more literal the basis on which any ro- 
cognised system of Art-tonching and 
its collateral appliances are established 
the better. We have always thought 
the profersional education of our 
artiats wanting in comprehensiveness; 
the fact, indeed, is evident in the little 
sympathy existing in this country be- 
twixt artistaand connoisseurs,a state of 
things much to be regretted for both 
classes. How constantly, for instance, 
do we find the learning of the connois- 
seur made a stalking-horse, — 

jon of those 


to guarantee a 
* delicate and refi receptions of the 
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often see the — —— strong in those | 
very pe! ona, treating with unressouing oon- 
sams t ao Lnechedes oat peculiar appreciations 
of the connoisecur, a better uaintanes with 
which, nevertheless, would often open to him new 
and unknown fields rich in enggeative matter. | 

Tf, then, our illustrations have appeared rather — 
ta incline in the direction of archacology, we do j 
not regret it, a we are convinced that too little 
yaluo in usually attached to mich leanings on 
the part of the practical artist; we have already 
expressed our disregard of mere antiquity or 
rarity, buteren here research will be often repaid 
by unexpected discoverios. 

To the Art of former periods thore is as much 
inequality as in that of the present day: there 
is, however, a8. general rule, more variety and 
originality; blind fashion, that blighting influence 
of our own time, had lesa away, and as a conse 

nenoe individual taste and fancy had « freer field 
than is now thecane, Ancient worka, moreover, 
had the full benefit of accident, often the parent 
of beauties ; they exhibit more frequent instances | 
of grent merits and equally great defects united ; - 
and this, they were the more direct 
and immediate offapring of the artist, in whose | 
mind the Art-idea waa ever expanding, whilst it 
wan being embodied, not first fixed and arrested 
in cold blood, and then carried out by mere un- 
intelligent handa, whools or moulds. 

The ornamentist, then, ehoald learn to sera 
tinine every work for the real good that is in it, 
selecting the original and engygestive, and even 
in the worthless eloments making himnelf fully 

ant of what to avold; in thin way ove 
object will comrey a lesson, and the result will 
be the gradual and progressive cultivation of 
the judgment, until it assanes almost the readi- 
ness and certainty of intuitive conviction, 

We cannot finish our notice of the Marl- 
borough House collection without some allusion 
to a modo of extending its practical usefulness, 
which haa just beea brought into operntion; 
this is the plan of making its acquisitions direetl 
available in the chief provincial towna, by aend- 
ing round and exhibiting extensive selections of 
objects in every section: this plan, which af 
first view seems to offer insurmountable diffi- 
culties, especially in the enfo transmission ard 
arral ent for exhibition of such a numerous 
selection of eubjecta as alone would be adequate 
for the purpose, bas, notwithstanding, already 


been successfully curried into effect, The first 
place selected for the tem location of this 
cireulating collection was Birmingham, where it 


is now on view: ite acceptance by any locality 
was jadiciously made dependent on a collection 
of similar objecta being got together to meet it 
from tho neighbourhood, not unreasonable ex- 
pectations being entertained that such gatherings 
might, in some instances, become the nuclei of 
permanent tnuseums. We trust this may be the 
caao, for however desirable collections of works 
of Ornamental Art may be for the metropolis, it 
must not be forgotten that they are equally, or 
even more, needed in the provinces, where in- 
deed our designers and artisans, for want of 
specimens for reforence and study, are labouring 
in semi-jgnorance of all that baa been done before 
them in their several artes. 

The very extensive purchases rocently made 
from the Bernal Collection will materially corich 
the Marl! hh Howse Museum, and thus 
enable it to lend really important selections for 
temporary exhibition eluewhere, It ia to be 

retted, however, whilat on this eubject, that | 
this celebrated collection was not pure by | 
the Nation in its entirety, as we believe it might | 
have been, for a sum very much loss than it bas ; 
realised under the hammer; inagmuch as it | 
would have afforded an excellent ovcasion for 
the distribution of duplicate or superfluous spe 
cimens to provincial museums: osit ian, however, 
a great number of admirable works of Decorative 
Art have been sequired for the nation: and in 
closing our notices of the Marlborough Houso 
Museum, we are to do so with an assurance 
of its rapid growth in point of extent and im- 
portance, an increase fortunately coincident with 
uorelazed efforta on the part of its conductors 
in rendering its treasures practically available 
for the real object of their acquisition. 


‘the wiseat and brvest of whom histary pre- 


’ from tha “ Conquest of Scinde,” b 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


TOE BATTLE OF MEKANER, 
EB. Annitage, Pasater. 3.1. Allen, Engraser. 

Sine of the Fietere, 21, Gla. by 16%, 4 in. 
Barries are eeldom farourable aubjecta for Art: 
it is rarely that more than a single incident can 
be ented: as in the reality, all is inex- 
trivable confusion ; the mind and eyo seek in 
vain for some explanatory and satisfactory point. 
¥ot national glory must be commemorated : | 
and the enduring monument which the artist | 
raises to the conqueror inay be a salu ati- | 
mulus os well a4 a sure reward, No battle of | 
modern times more truly deserves such com- 
memoration than the Battle of Mecanco—fought 
on the 17th of February, 1843, with “2,000 men 
against more than 35,000 :° ba opposing bost 
being no weak, effeminate or undisciplined troops, 
bah incredibly brave" —ylelding. only to an 
army etill braver, and commanded by a soldier 








serves record, Mr. Armitage derived his theme 
Lieutenant 
General Sir W. F. P. Napier—a chivalrous and 
triamphant defence of his illustrious brother, 
General Sir Charlee James Napier, from the 
ageaulta of adversaries whom he found it leas 
to vanquish than the fierce Amcers backed 

by hosts of Belooches—twonty to one, 

The picture is but o passage in the memorable | 
battle: and, perk: the artist who had at-— 
tempted more wi not have accomplished so : 
much to convey an iden of the tailitary 
tehlevement of ancient or modera times It 
describes “a chain of tingle combate where 
no quarter was given, none called for, none 
expected.” } 

if the personal character of General Sir - 
Charles James Napier, it cannot be out of place 
to speak while circulating among bis country: | 
men an enduring monument of his renown. 
Hie deeds of arma were 80 extraordinary aa to | 
seem fabulous. C is the quality of bis 
family: it bas been so for generations ; but his 
was wide apart from the mere auimal instinct 
i pert se Oe he was brare from 
forethought and considerstion,—momlly and 
| epee d brave; with him danger was ever to 

encountered, but never to ba tempted ; duty 
was to be done al whatever coat | whatever 
enguwod, If the Battle of Morance had been lost, 
the fame of the commander would have been 
without blemish ; for there was no arrogance In 
his heart; no false calculation im hia mind ; it 
was a contest which circumstances rendered 
imperative. History furnishes mo victory so 
marvellons—the result of one great intelligence ; | 
neither can history supply so grand an examplo 
of subsequent moderation and rosity, If | 
the country oweaa debt toany soldier by whom | 
ite honour was upheld, ite renown ex > invel 
its interests maintained, it is uadoubtedly to Sir - 
Charles James Napier—*“tho bravest of the 
brave!" Yet his claima upon the grateful metm- 
ory of his countrymen are by no means limited 
to those which have reference to his achievements 
in tho battlefield, In him the charnctor of tho 
daring and enterprising soldier was bleaded 
with that of the philauthropiet and the chris 
tian. The world knew him fora good man ; 
careful of his army aa the clergyman of hia flock ; 
thinking ever of the meanest item of his troops 
as of a being full of hopes and responsibilities ; 
desiring, deserving, and obtaining, not alone 
the confidence, but the attachment, of every ; 








man who served under his command, from the | 
earliest hour of his boy-service to his veteran | 
leadership of s handful againgt a host. 

The pletare of which we supply an engraving 
wns pointed by the artiet In 1646, and contri- 
bu by him to the Exhibition at Westminster , 
Hall, in 1847—an Exhibition invited by the 
Royal Cotnmiesioners of Fine Arta, at the | 
head of which was his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. To this work wns awarded ane of the 


firat claws premivms—a sam of five hundred 
ponnds, ‘he picture was subsequently pur 
chased by her Majesty the Queen of England : | 


and placed in the corridor of Buckingham Pulnes, | 
It is large, the figurea in the fi boing 
of life-size, 


| fort high in the centre. 


| Art-cha: 


IRON REMOVABLE STUDIOS 
FOR ARTISTS. 


[We have received the following communication 
from an artiet of distinction : the importance 
of the subject needs no commont,—Ep, A4.-J.] 


A swans ut convenient stadio fur an arthet for 
an nunual rental of O/.; am ample one for 12/,; 
a very large ome for 24/.; and remorable so that 
en changing his residence the artist might curry it 
away anil erect it again elsewhere !~—woald not 
this rate of Profeactonal expenditure appear enoall 
to the artist? Yet it is but little, if ut all umder- 
stated, as regards irom studica, somewhat of the 
nature of the ready made structures now much used 


| in this country, and net unfrequently abroad for 


dwelling-bouses, warchouses, &<. 

There is no doubt a want among artista, both 
painters and sculptors, of readily built studios of 
simple construction, allowing of toplights as well nx 
ridclighta, which ns the artist might change his 
residence be might remove. Artivta, who are wot 
a vich clam, find occasionally much diffculty in 
obtaining fitting studios at all, and as it appears 
that the use of irom for such le ge may tend to 
remove these, I venture to trouble you with what 
has ecourred te me on the subject. 

Last summior I had occasion to build for myself a 
astudio.ef the following dimensions, viz., 40 feet by 
46 fect, with an arched weggun-headed irow roof 28 
is roof ia of corrugated 
iron. The studio was occupled and worked in 
throughout the winter, I had had some apprehen- 
zion that the radiation of heat through so large 
aml thin a surface of metal as the roof would have 


‘made it difkeult to keep up the tempernture of the 


room to an agreeable polnt, but this was net the 
enac, and a free supply of coke and conls in a large 
German stove, kept it om the coldest daye and 
nights quite sufficiently warn. 

The roof is arched, and thirty-five fort span at 
the springings, with tie- across, tighteen fret 
from the ground, which, however, are not found at 
allin the way, The walls uj to this {med pert of 
which sre boundary-walls) are of brick. The roof 
has soveral skylights, s arranged that all but the 
centre one nay be stopped out > and the arched form 
ef the roof affords an end arch upright window to 
the north, corrveponding with the span and dimen- 
sions of the arch. In all tx this room is 
found to answer the purgewe for which it was built, 
—~that of a studio. 

Having tested the eonvenicnee of this kind of 
roof, it naturally oorurred that under other eireum- 
stances, of not having a boandary-wall available, 
&e., the whole editice-walla, as well as roof, might 
be appropriately constructed of iron. Such baild- 
ings are so constructed even on a lnrge scale; the 
are economical of rowim from the thiuness at theft 
walls, and are removable; they are packed up and 
sent from the manufactory in plates, with screws 
numbered, and with all fittings necesury to the 
completion of a warchouse and dwelling. Buch 
houses have been sent out to Australia and other 
parts of the world, and ure found highly service. 
able, as affording durable and easily removed 
structures. 

Several considerations appear to render such kind 
of — for etudics for who 
find consi le difficulty in obtaining proper 


: ateliers, any buikling erected for another purpose 


being rarely convertible into a fitting apartment 
for thia pu: without considerable sacrifice and 
ow, which landlords are not always ready to 
take on themselves, The saburbs of Londen are 
now mach chasen by artixte for their residences for 
the aske of a clearer atmosphere and @ better light, 
aml for quict ant other reasons. Kensington, 
capeclally, bas become quite an Art-colony. Con- 
nected as its mame was with Art and Industry, by 
the proximity of the Great Exhibition of 1851, ita 
racter is increased by its being the realdence 
of many of our artista. The Royal Acndemy iteclf 
ean namber not a few who here their homes in 
Kensington. Most of the houses in this extensive 
amd] beautiful quarter possess small gardens. This 
locality is an example of auch situations as being 
‘ielly im other rr suitnhle to the artist, 
afford at the sume time opportunity for erecting 
such studios as I have menti |, 40 ak to obtain, 
besides other advantages, better light than the 
aspect amd arrangement of urual houses afford. 
Bricks and mortar when once made into o build- 
ing, cannot be removed without the permission of 
the ground-landlord. Thus, in many casea, ob- 
jectiona would probably bo raised by the imme- 
diate landtord, to having a building, that might 
not he removed, « in a garden which, with 


' the louse, the artist may only hold for a term, a= 
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the landlord's next tenant might very probably 
refer the garden free to grow hia flowers in, to a 
rick building which would be of mo use to him, 

Tho and other difficulties, which FE will not 
occupy your time by partieularizing, in great mea- 
sure disappear in the use of iron strectures. In 
tive first place, they are removable, which is a great 
advantage. Few landlord could object to the crocs 
tien of a temporary building for a quiet mrt. A 
brick building once mised is a fixture, which ta not 
tho case with one of other materials, easily packed 
up amd taken away. ‘The only etber likely waoterial 
far such a structure, to he temporary, would be 
wood, which, besides ite disadvantage of not being 
lusting, and not being eo comvenient to take to 
pioces and remore aa iron, might be abjeeted to on 
the sear: of fire, in which lat point an iron building 
is eeperially sceurr. 

An artist thus requiring generally especial ac- 
eommodation for the exercise of his profession has 
more difficultles in obtaining a suitable residences 
than other persons, but the available mature of iron 
structures would go far towurda doing away with 
this in all cases where there is a garden of « little 
adjoining plot of ground ubocenpied. Om this he 
could erect bie building, awd from thia he conld 
remove it on the expirution of his tenancy. He 
might thus travel about with hia house like a snail 
pon his bark! He could even if he was going to 
May «ome time in the provinces, either in town or 
country, pack it = and send it down by ruil, and 
erect his tent in his new locality! On the most 
romantic spot of a romantic country the landscape 

sinter might find it very pleasant to have around 
Lie all the conveniences of his town atelier, and 
his iron tent might be no blot om the scone, for it 
will be found that iron i» enpable of the most 
picturesque and sitaple elegant forms. It would 
indeed be in evil taste that a temple erected for the 
service of the nuae should be against all principles 
of the art over which sho presides! 

A portrait painter may have eevernl pictures to 

int in one locality in the owuntry at a distanee 
rom bis own residemte; might if mot be worth 
while for him to take his own especial light with 
hima, on which the beauty of his work may so 
mich depend? A sculptor may be simnilurty situ- 
nted; he has several busts to de in some distant 
spot, a grognd-floor ia best nidapted to his work, elny 
and plaster when used in a house, are trodden in and 
out of a house, ami make a dreadful mess! ond 
blocks of marble even of the size for busts were 
never meant to he curried up carpeted stairs. In- 
dere] sculpture isan art not fitted to be carried on 
in o home. It should have a special aceomnmexdation 
fer jteelf and that should be on the ground-floor. 
In his travele how is the sculptor te obtala 
such?) Maybe by an iron building which he could 
prick up and send by railway, The enst of a small 
tron building for working beets, containing a 
modelling room, a pointing room, and a carving 
room world fet exered 1OW., and this, at 6 per 
vent, savy, entails on the sculptor but 6. a year for 
hie studio; thia boing a material the weet econo. 
mical for room, the walla and roef belwg a thin, 
being also fre-proof, and thus to be erected amy- 


whery, not u fixtare, aml ronevable at enen to any 


new residence whither professional arrangenients, 
health, or taste may bead the artist. Similar ail- 
runtoges ns te buildings of a much larger scale are 
evidently available, by proportionate outlay, to the 
puinter, engraver, or architect. [have sald quite 
enough to point out my view of the Art-advantages 
of iron and removable stracture, 
the subject of sufficient interest I alall have great 
pleasure in forwarding te you next month, some 
drawings and cetimates which I bave found on 
eminent maunfueturcr ready to furnish me with, 
ranging fron LOO, to 400, 


ee 


THE BERNAL SALE. 





We have already commented on a few of the 
remarkabho features of this enlo, but there are 
etill talient points for further coosideration ; 
avi one of the most striking is the want of 
geaeral unanimity of purpose displayet by the 
earators of our national collections When we 
find the Museum and Mariborough Houes both 
runuing together in the mune race, and the 
latter estublishment outbidding the Tower for 
anos and armour rhich more properly belong 
to it, we feel that want of a good conural director 
which iw felt in Kagland generally a+ regards 
most of our national establishments. Niguardly 
aml tasteless parsimony precedes and succoods 


extravagant and silly Liberality in the collecting | 





Hf you consider | 
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things are slighted and contemned if offerod 
privately to their curators, these very oven will 
pay ine mle treble the value for similar articles, 
aad prove thereby their own want of tact in 
doing what such collectors aa Mr. Bernal have 
done, He wasa gentleman fully occupied, and 
ouly having the chances of a little lomare. Why 
have we not got men like him in our public 
museums? They by courtesy are considered to 
know wore than ocher atudenta, aml are often 
high!y salaried to devote themselves to a similar 
labour; yet we do not find they gather so 
abundant a stock of good things. It would 
be a curious calculation, the cost to this 
nation of museum officials, and ao «till wore 
curious one to test whether their money rahe 
wns at all equal to the money paid for securing 
their socalled “ sorvices,” Take a solitary 
inutance or two. Mr. Bernal buys a painted 
plate of Majolicn—not privately—but with the 
fullest knowlodge of all, at a sale whoro it might 
Leo eiapy no “bargain” could be found—we 
mean the great dispersal af the Duke of Bucking: 
lam's collection at Stowe. Mere for four or five 
poundahe cbtainaa diezh which afterwards realises 
aoore than two hundred; the purchasers being the 
officials of the Museum. Now, why could they 
not look abroad and do as he did? We allow 
that we may be met by tie anawer—“ they have 
not the power, they mut purchase solely 
throngh their trosteea”—<then we reply that 
such rule nullifies the growth and valne of the 
entire establishment. It is a well-known fact 
that fow dealers will trouble themeclres to 
exhibit anything at these places, because what 
they bring js slighted, or, if accepted, is taken on 
the lowest terns 
The grnnt at present awarded them has been 
coneeded with that ignorant narrow-sindedness, 
the weal characteriatic of most peculiar grants 
given by our government for that which they 
do not understand. Itis given strictly for pur- 
chases at this eale ouly. So that, if articlea are 
at this imement in the hands of deslers, and 
known to any of our officials, they must not 
buy them: but may buy similar, or even in- 
fener things, at treble the prive, in Christie's 
mileroom, Such is the working of official 
routine. Thatas good things might be purchased 
in the fair way of dealing cannot be gainsald, 
Lecause these very articles were bo ined, 
The high prices realised hare in a great degree 
Leon created by the grant itsclk Tho Marl- 
borough-houes collectors have been paying for 
old locks and keys prices cotmpltely aba ous, 
when they might, by walking down datrest 
or Wanlour-stroet, secure trublo aa many equally 
good, and for the same money, The same body 
gave for a ealteellar S02, which the chief 
manager of one of our greatest silveramiths 
calculated on securing for about 20. aa an 
outside price. They lave, however, not been 
guilty of all the ecccmtricities which this sale 
has cahibited. They did not give 210 guineas 
for a stall pair of copper candlesticks, sald to 
have been Sic Thomas More's, and which Mr. 
' Dornal bonght of a dealer for 12¢,—but they 
) Lave aided in bringing up such prices by their 
| own biddingx We have little hesitation in 
ying that, but for this goverament grant, the 
evoral prices would bave been very mach 
oe and we feel that great want of judgment 
| has been shown in the entire transaction. Why 
should heavy prices and heary ootamissions be 
pabl for articles which ought to have been 
obtained as Me. Berual obtained them! or, to 
put the question clearer, why have we not 
euch men ax be in our official positions! Whit 
he could do so well amid many labours of a 
totally adverse character, isight surely bo done 
as weil or better by those whose time is entrely 
paid for by the country. It is a well-known 
fact in Paris that no good thing ie offered to the 
curntors of their museums that is ever allowed 
to escape them, provided its price is reasouable. 
Why should oar arrangements differ! Ino word, 
we are to this, as in many other of our public 
departments, behind tho age: and unless we 
change our tactica a JitWe, we shall find the 
private, and not the public musenma of Kugland, 
the really good and instructive repositories of 
our best Listoric incenumente. 


of specimens for our museums While good 
| 





THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 





Tue present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy inaugurates the National Gallery 
rocently orected in Edinburgh. The new build- 
ing, only the eastern portion of which ta 
finished, comprizes two suites of rooms, one of 
which, consisting of six octagons, bas been 
placed at the dispceal of the Acwlomy for the 
annual exbibitionn Although none of these 
rooms equal the principal octagon of the Royal 
Institution, in which tho oxhibitions have for 
some year past been held, they are adaurably 
adapted to the purpose for which they were 
designed, Five of them, connected by spacious 
archways, present a very fino viata, while the 
sizth, or aide room, which ia #maller than the 
others, may be said to constitute the additional 
acoommendation, The five octagona from their 
construction have more the appearance of a 
gallery than of a ecrica of rooms ; and so far na 
light ig concerned they could not posibly hare 
been better enited for exhibition purposes, 

Great exertions were made to have these rooms 
finished in time for tho exhibition of this season, 
but although all was done that could be deae, 
the opening waa delayed a month bepond the 
usnal date. This was however, a matter of very 
little regret, if it was not a positive advantare, 
for it enabled the Scottish artlats to fulfil the 
general desire of making their twenty-ninth ox- 
hibition one of a more than usually attractive 
character. It was sup) by some that the 
Aculemy would not be able to avail itself of the 
increased accommodation afforded in the new 
building, and a more advantageous mode of 
hanging the pictures was at one time talked of ; 
but this idea wax very speedily abandoned, for 
the number of works sent in for exhibition was 
tmuch greater than weal, and they are there- 
fore placed as high and as low upon the walls 
as before, 

Tie exhibition ia beyond a doubt the finest 
that Edinburgh las witnessed. It is not only 
more extended, but there are comparntively few 
pictures in the collection beneath mediocrity, 
while it depends oven lesa than waual on extra- 
neous contributions. There are several English 
api foreign pictures, however, which claim 
a passing notion, Srarrten. ia represented hy 
a wobke view of ' Portamouth Harbour,’ which, 
though slightly changed in colour, bas nll that 
vigour of drawing amid all that fine free tumble 
of the waves which marke bis worka, Lisyene 
has contributed sereml| landscapes, the most 
important of which is *A Thander Storm,’ won- 
derful for the bobl painting of the leaden clouds 
which fort an arch in the zenith towards which 
maaaes of sultry vapour roll up from the horizon, 
A smaller picture, ‘Under the Shadow,’ is of a 
quieter character, but equally fine; the distance 
and the feeling of the foreground being highly 
suggestive. In‘The Old Path,” Cnxswicx has 
coutrilted one of the gems of the collection, 
remarkable for ite chinroscuro, and the beauty 
of sentiment expressed in it Lanneree’s ‘Stag 
at Bay,” with its concentration of interest in the 
power of the animals, and the fine ming effect 
in the ciouds and on the water, constitutes one 
of the chief attmctivns. Cooke bas two de- 
lightful Tittle landscapes, § Fishing Craft off the 
Giardine Pablico, Venice, and ‘A Calm on the 
Zayder Zee,’ both fine in colour, although the 
latter is somewhat hard, J. 3. Pree ‘Staithes, 
Yorkshire Const,” with its exquisite effect of bazy 
sunlight ;—Pooie’s ‘Conspiracy of Autonio aud 
Sebastian, from the Tempest,’ brilliant in colour, 
though peculiar in cormposition ; and his ‘ Moun. 
tain Maid,’ a pleasing little rustic figure in which 
all the charm of Lia worm tints appears; and 
Puiiie’s ‘Spanish Gypsies in Seville’—a large 
canvas full of characteristic and effectively 
grow figures; aro, aa might be fea 
notable features of the exhibition. In addition 
to these there are two or three suwall works 
by Mines: ‘The Wedding Carda,’ a highly 
finished heal of a girl with an intense expres- 
sion of sadness in the face; the Goished sketch 
for his ‘ Order of leloase,’ and a amall landscape 
with figures noticeable above the other fur the 
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peculiarities of the artlat's «tyle, and chviously 
too minutely painted in the middle distance, 
The moat important of the contributions by 
foreign artista are, + An Incident in the Retreat 


from Moscow,’ by Verlot—two wolves snarling | 


over a doad borse—a powerful picture of anima! 
life; and two by Reoaa Donkeur, ‘Chalk Wag. 
fous in the Limousin” and ‘A Dag of La Vendée,’ 
the latter very spirited end expressive. 

But, turning to the Scottish artists, wo find 
almast every member of the Academy repre 
sented by a work worthy of hia artistic positact, 
aud eqeal at least to his previous efforts, whilo 
nearly oli the regular exhibitors are in full 
force, Of historical and genre subjects there 
are compartively fow ; ns usual thore aro a great 
mony portraita; bat the Inadecapes are by far 
the moat numerous The moat important 





pictures of the batter class are ‘the Frith of | 


Forth, and Edinburgh feom Dalmeny Park,’ 
No #72, and ‘Knock Castle, Sound ef Sleat, Tale 
of Skye, by Honatto Maccriiocn, WEA. The 
first of these ia a large picture, and a noble 
example of the artist's manner. The point of 
ticht in taken froman upland in tho demesne 
of tho Earl of Roseberry, the middle distance 
ia finely wooded; Edinburgh with Ita more 
a gereay fentures occupies the dixtance to the 
eft, while to the right, the Frith of Forth, with 
its islanda and chores, stretches awny towards 
the horizon, The subject is an attractive one 
and it hay been most effectivaly treated. The 
foreground, rich in wildfowera, weeda and under- 


wood clusteriug round the trunks of stately trees, | 


evinces the cwrefal stady of nature, apon whieb 
the mezit of the work ts linseed; bat its fincat 
feature ia the woodel middle distasice, with the 
eunlight breaking upon it, and the full free air 
which surrounda ita clamps of trees Mr, 
Maccuiloch’s other pictare bears a closer resem- 
blance to the subjects he has most frequently 
painted of inte than the one we bare noticed, 
mo it is perhaps the most cfective of all his 
Nlvstrations of Highiaud scenery, There is 
nothing in the exhibition equal te the feeling 
and trath of the foreground, nsnady bench, with 
atanea and onzy eenweed about it, stretching 
inta the middle distance, where the waves 
spurkle over n little ridge of rock with delightful 
freshnees, Tho whole pleture is suffused with 
the clear cold breezy air of a porthera shore. 
Mr. Marealloch exhibitn two or three smaller 
pictares; one of which ‘A Sunset,’ with an old 
mation hones in the middle distance, and a 
pool with eatth: in the foregroun, is laminons 
in colour and fine in feeling. Tho others are 
all tore or lexs marked by the qualities of his 
lancer works, 

Mr. FE. T. Chawvonn, who ales occupies a bigh 
muk mneng the Scottish Jaudecape painters, 


exhibita no fewer than fourteen pictures, a mani- | 


feet proof of his ludustry, while some of them 
afford not less manifest evidence of his ability, 





No 131,‘ Harbour Scene, Rotterdam,’ is hia moat | 


inoportant, and in all reapects hls most euccessful 
work, although most of the other pouess high 
qualities, Nearly every ono of Mr. Cwiori's 
pictures is remarkable fur the hustrous transpa- 
reucy of Ue water, a clear limapid look io which 
mation aud reflected light are both most ad 
mirably conveyed, A knowledge of hia success 
in this effect seems to have led him to paint 
euljects of which wutor, in stilluess or gentic 
riygde under a strong enplight, forms the chief 
feature ‘The picture we have uamed, aa well 
ts No $7, ‘Market Bonts—Scene on the Mease 
near Doct,” aml No 424, * Twilight Scene on the 
Thames,’ aro the beautiful resulta of this choice, 
and of a quality in which he ig not equalled by 
any of hie brother artists, In some of his other 
pictures the bard opaque look of the clouda, 
aadadrysess in the greens, detract considerably 
from the «fleet of their merit as truthfal atudies 
from nature, 

The iafaenco of English landecapo Art is 
more or less apparent in the works of several 
of the younger landscape paintera, For some 
SMeuns past toro of three of them seemed to be 
powerlally affected by Tinnell's manner; this 
year a more taiiute patting of forme, and an 
elaboration of detaila betray the influence of 
the preRanhachtes, This is mont apparent iu 
two liidacnpes cahivited by Mr. Wanner H. 
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Parox, on artist of considerable promise, whoro 
pictures this yoar, though rather too indicative 
of a werely imitative tendency, evince pores 
| to what we think may be a successful result. 
In No, 18, ‘ Tho Slochd-a-Clirommain—(Raven's 
| Hollow.) Arran,’ every object ix painted with 
A precision which aces to evince a preference 
for tho auatombcal fact, eo to speak, over the 
effect of artistic perception. It ia a work of 
great Inbour, of thorough atudy, but study 
persaed oo principles which will never, wo 
fear, lewl the painter to hie true alm. There 
are many good parts about it, but the attempt 
at literality has lel to a want of anity, The 
mie réeciarks held good, though not quite to 
the name extent, in the case of No, 67, ‘The 
Tack Bran, Wooer's Alley, Dunfermline’ in 
which similar tendencies are evinced, modified, 
however, by the subject, ant by a very flue 
distritution of light about the trunks of the 
trees and the vegetation of “ the brace” generally. 
Tn another of Me, Waller Putou'a pictures,.No 
205, ‘In the Kast of Fife,” there i# greater 
breadth, and more originality ; it is unques 
tlonably hie best landecane, 
Mr. Wiestam Dovanss, RS.A., also manifesta 
a diapasition to follow what may be called the 
realistic etyle, eapecially in No, 62¢!, ‘ Among 
the Brambles’ a delightful nook overhung by 
t brumble bushes, in which stands a little vagrant 
girl, moat adrairable in character, looking at a 
robin which is about to flit out from among the 
lonves, The feeling of this littl: work is fine, 
lait leave, bird, phones, and paling have an 
| obtrusive appearance of elaboration about them, 
which detracts in some degroe from the interest 
of the figure. There is, moreover, a want of 
atiwoxphere about the objecta, and some of 
them are out of all proportion. Mr, Duuglas 
seers inclined to subordinate hia figures to bis 
| accessories. Ho does 0, at loast, in No, 350, 
*Monkie#h Traneecribera’ where the furniture, 
books, nud manuscripte are much more elabo- 
rato asd promivent than the figures, yet No 





hix best picture, full of character, energetic in 
style, and fine iv calonr, shows that as a painter 


of figures he might outetrip many of hia com - 


temporarics. 

Fow of the younger Scottiah landacape-painters 
appear to bave a truer pereeption of, or o finer 
feeling for nature than Mr, ALExXannen Foasrn, 
whose sinall pictures this year, No. 380, * Glen 
Meaan, Argyleshire,’ No, 42° Danderaw Castle, 
Lech Fyne, and No. 17, ‘Fisherman's Cottage 
on Loch Fyne” have all the trae character of 
Scottish soonery, the sharpness and coldness of 
a Seottish atmosphere about them. Ne, 45, 

|*The Swallow's Haunt” in perhaps the best of 
. the eight landscapes which Mr. J. C, Wistore 
exhibits Ite colour is rich and hatninoua, and 
its sentinent suggestive. Mr. Wintour'’s hand: 
ling ts seen to less advantage in some of hia 
other pictures, where a predilection for beoad 
teunny effects seers to have contributed to 
| produce a want of sharpness in the folinge, The 
colour im all of them however is of a high 
quality. 

We have given some prominence to the works 
of those young artista, for all of them evince 
great promize, and a few additional years of 
study will, in all probability, place them high 
among the landsenpe-painters of Scotland. To 
those we have noticed may be added the 
pictures of Mr. Eowarp Hanorrr, several of 
which, euch as Na, 105, ‘Spring,’ and No. 184, 
‘Ou the Whittader, are notable for the reaults 
of cavoful study, and a fine feeling for nature. 
We way alo mention Mr Minwe Donato 
who exhibits a lange landscape of many good 
qpanlities, No, 459,‘ Glon Nevis ;’ Mr, 8. Bovon, 
whose ‘Galberta and Tron-ship-yand, Durbar 
ton,’ No. 244, is a most cllective treatment of a 
difficult mibjoct; Myr. T. Crank, an artist whose 
habits of stady are displayed moat favourably in 
No, 366, ‘The Common Gate, Kirkeudbright, a 
true transcript of a familiar scene, with » clear 
day-light effect; and Mr, Witttan Proceroot 
in whore ‘Shoapfold,” No, 221, the loneliness of 
character ia finely seggested, and all the details 
of the seene faithfully painted. 

To complete onr survey of the landacapes 
in the Exhibition—and these, if mot ite most 


8&3,‘ The Guard-Honse Chorus,’ which ia by far 








attractive aro certainly among its most pro- 
mising featurese—we havo but room to notlee 
thowe of Mr. D. O. Huts, the Heeretary to the 
Acadumy, only two of which are of any im 
portance, the others boing mere sketches. 
No. 164, ‘ View from the Bridge of the North 
Inch, and part of the Fair City of Perth’ is a 
anccemful oxample of Mr, Hill's broad gene 
ralising style, full of clear ght, and with o Gne 
agrial perupective. No. 364,‘ Dunsinane, Sunset’ 
is, as n whole, lem cffective from its heing out 
of tone, althongh some parta of jt, the hill in 
the foreground for example, evince that appre 
cintion of the sentiment of his subject whieh is 
always the chief merit in the artivts pictures, 

Ot the seven hundred and forty eax pictures 
exhibited, there are only three or four impor- 
tons specimens of historical painting, strictly xo 
called, One of these, No. 11%,‘ Dawn Revealing 
the New World to Columbus,” by George 
Hanver, RSA, hes been purchased by the 
Royal Association for the promotion of the Fine 
Arts, and ia designed for the Seottixeh National 
Gallery. The subject is ono which Mr, Harvey 
night lave been oxpected to treat more 
hoprotsively, and he would certainiy lave made 
bis picture much more effective had he not 
crowded his figures into a narrow apace. This 
error, as we conceive it to be, bas so affected bis 
composition that the figures somm out of pro 
portion to the veeeel, on the deck of which they 
stand, Colutbas is gocing abetractedly towards 
the land, one of the mutincers kneels abjectly 
at hix feet, and three or four of the crew are 
manifesting by violent gestures their joy at the 
dixeorery of the New World. The principal 
figure in not among the most successful of Mr. 
Marvoy's representations of historical characters. 
Tt hae « dwurfed and stunted appearance, and 
the drawing in some of the others ia not very 
correct, Here, however, objection ceases, for 
the foeling of the picture is most beautiful, and 
the sea, with the light of the dawn tinging its 
rising wares, ie painted with marvellous effect. 
The colour, Uhough rather too much leaded in 
acme parts, it briiliaut, particularly in the sea and 
sky. Mr. Harvey oxhibits two landscapes which 
aro more succeaaful os & whole, theagh of 
course touch leas difficult in point of subject, 
than the work wo hore notical, One of them, 
No. 199, ‘The Night Mail,’ represents a railway 
train flitting acroas a moonlit landsenpe, beantiful 
for ita quiet feeling, and ita fine chiaroscuro ; 
the other, No. $81, * Pompeii, dieplayea row of 
coluume in strong light ogulnst a heavy back 

round, aud effectively suggests the desolate nud 
onely grandeur of the scene, 

Mr. W. B. Jouxeroyg, RSA., trenenrer to 
the Academy, exhibits two historical pictures of 
marked execllence, amd ovincing agreat advance 
in the right direction. No, 183, ‘A Sceno in 
Holyrood, 1560, ia one of the finest specimens 
of colour in the whole exhibition, The scens 
is the presunce chamber of Holyrood, lutne- 
diately after the murder of David Hiszio, and 
the mode of treatzwent is striking and original, 
Tn the right of the picture which is im strong 
light, Queen Mary is straggling to riee from her 
ehair, in which she is held by Darnley, while two 
or three of her attendanta stand behind, A 
curtain separates this room frou the larger one, 
or gullery, into which the haplesa minstrel has 
been dragged by the conspimtorm. A chair with 
anchly painted crineon velvet cushion has been 
overturned in the struggle, amd Rizzi's body 
lies prostrite among the rushes which strew tho 
grauud, The chief conapirators, Morton and 
Rutiven, are towanla the right, the one raising 
the curtain to watch the morements of the 
Queen nud Darnley, and the other drawing or 
sheathing hia poignard The other conspirators 
are represented standing around the body of the 
murdered man whose fest are being bound with 
cords, while their retainers are quitting the 
opurtinent by a stair te the extreme left. The 
companition of the picture is excellent, and the 
grim malice expressed in some of the faces very 
striking. The figures of Darnley and Mary are 
satcely equal to the others, the painter having 
obviously dieanied the conventional and suppo- 
sitions portraits of_the latter, and having failed 
to impart grace to the former, Thw distin- 
guishing merita of the work, however, are ile 





























rich finely-halaneod colour, and the masterly 
management of difficult effects of light. The 
right ia somewhat tlt from the strong light 
thrown upon it, but the deep browl shadows 


of the torchlight over the left and larger por | the child, are trampled under foot; while in the 
tion of the picture are eminently succomful, | 


The figures are wholly free from the theatrical 


air into which artists are not unfrequently be- |) preeeded 


traye) by such subjects, They have a strikingly 


real life look, and are highly characteriatic, | 


No. 270, ‘Louis XL attended by his favourite 
minister, Oliver le Dain,’ a emailer picture, is 
eynlly brilliant in colour, and fluished to even a 
higher pitch than the other, 

In No. 314, ‘Tho Porteous Mob, Mr. Jaws 
Devsaonxn, FS.A. has had ample scope for the 
display of abilities which have already eecared 
for him a high place among the artiste of Scot- 
land. The composition of hia picture shows 
that be has successfully studied the difficulties 
lnvelved in a subject which could not be fitly 
ilustrated but by ¢ variety of incident and 
character. The chief incident, via, the pre 
parations for the execution of Porteous, the 
captain of the city guard, who is borne on the 
shyulders of the mob townrda a dyer's pole, is 
thrown into the middle distance, while im the 
foreground—fianked aa it were by the old houses 
of the streets running into the Grass.market— 
several humorous, or otherwise intererting epi- 
sades are effectively introduced. The town 
drummer is being gagged, a tipsy serving-man 
reela out from the evtrance to a tavern and 
prmietical jokes are being played upon him, while 
in the centre a lady in fashionable costume is 
assisted from hor sedan chair by one of the 
moter. All these incidents are made to tell 
more or leas directly on the principal one, and 
although imperfections io drawing are here and 
there observable, particularly in Uke groups 
eecupying the outside stairs to the right and 
left of the foreground, the picturo ia one of a 
high order of excellence. The Hght' ia effec 
tively distributed, and contributes to a purity of 
towe throughout, as well as to the impressiveness 
of the principal groupa, 

No, $33, * James Watt and the Steam Engine— 
the Dawn of the Ninetcenth Century,’ by James 
Ecxroap Lavorr, RSA. is & lirge picture 
powerfull in expression and firm in drawing, bat 
rather flat and opaque in colour, The eabject 
is not one which affords much scope, but Mr. 
Lander has been eminently enecessful in con- 
ceotrating the interest in the expression of the 
single figure, ‘ The Parable of the Ten Virgins,’ 
No. 118, by the same artist, has a richuess of 
colour and a simplicity about the compouition 
which alenost atone for several serious errors in 
drawing; errors such as Mr. Lauder seldom 
commits. 

Mr. Roreet Lavorn’s most important picture, 
No. 223, ‘Olivia and Viola’—a scene from 
“Twelfth Night "—ia one of the flueet examples 
of brilliant colour which he bas ever exhibited. 
In the figure of Viola, unquestionably the finer 
of the two, the retention of fominine character 
in the masculine dimguise ja very pleasing, while 
the drapery is richer and much more true in 
texture than Mr, Landers draperies generally 


are. 

No, 204,‘ The Pursuit of Pleasnre—a Vision 
of Human Life,’ by J. Noe Patox, REA, bas 
hitherto attracted greater attention than any 
other picture in the roots ; aa much, perhaps, 
from the nature of the subject, as from the 
artist's manner of treating it. In composition, 
it is scarcely go simple a4 an allegory should be; 
bat it bas many high excellences. Mr. Paton's 
idea haa been to represent Pleasure in the 
abstract, as the all. absorbing pursuit of humanity; 
and he baa, therefore, poreouified it ina beautiful 
nude fomale, who foata ou moth wings, towards 
the shore of a dark and troubled sca. On her 
head she wears a garland of poppies; she holde 
her long sunny hair back from her brow, and 
bends upon her votaries Ler large voluptuous 
yen, ‘wo Armorini precede her, the one 
blowing bubbles, and the other trailing after 
him oa broken wreath. Her face is in shadow, 
indicating, we auppoee, the shadowy nature of 
hee smiles. Groups of followers repre-ent the 
viriout ways in which Pleasore is purened. An 
ecclesinstical diguitary, a prince, a poet, a war 
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rior, a baccbanal, o miser, and other figures, 
conveying more or lest distinetly the purpoar of 
the artist, presa after the elusive but beautiful 
phantom. Female innocence, the mother and 


centre of the picture a dark-eyod damsel, borne 
on the ¢houlders of a fool and a guiiant, and 
by a girl with castancta, is beckouing 
on the multitudes who are supposed to follow, 
The composition ia fancifully designed to convey 
the effect of waves rolling onwards to the Sea 
of Death; the Book of Life is trampled under 
foot; while in the wild, dream-like sky, looms 
ont the shadowy form of the Destroying Angel, 
with one hand on the Reoord of Doom, and the 
other unsheathiog the Sword of Deatruction. 
There is a good deal of complication in the | 
design ; woud the figure of Pleasure, which is ex: 
quikitely modelled, and beantifal in colour, gives 
a soniewhat eeneual effect to the artless idea— , 
an effect not in any degree modified by the 
expression in the others. Thoro is, gonorally 
speaking, a want of severity in the drawing ; the 
draperies and attitudes being employed to oon: 
voy what ought to have been conveyed by | 
greater intellectual force, or a higher sentiment { 
in the expression. In spite of these chjectiona, | 
however, the picture must be regarded asa re | 
markable one—tremarkable for richnesa of | 
faney, perhaps, rther than for power of penetra | 
tive imngination. Every fi and ali the 
accessories are highly finished ; indeed, there is 
& nicety of finish in eo pe which ia not 
quite consistent with the ides of rapid motion 
designed to be conveyed, nor with the purely 
allegorical charscter of the eubject. 

No. 485, ‘Christinn and Pilgriin ab Vanity 
Pair, by Atexarpen Green, is another allego 
ical eabjoot, laboriously treated, but with no 
eoneentration of interest. A great many ficures 
are placed upon a comparatively small canvas; | 
and, although some of the groups are vory 
epirited, the general effect ia confused. 

Jo 401, ‘Reason and laith,’ Mr. Jouw Faxp, 
ILS.A. hes treated allegory in « very simplo 
atyle ; so slinply, in fact, aa alimowt to divest it 
of manaliig, wo figures—a gallant, bright 

od youth, Reason, loading a blind girl, his twin 

¢, Faith—might represent any other idea 
than the ove intended to be conveyed, What 
the picture wants in force, however, it pomames 
in boanty of finish, and im the quality of tho 
eolour, Btill finer in theas reapects are two 
trnaller works by the tame artiet, No. 408, ‘The 
Philosopher, an exquisite bit of colour; and 
No, 422, ‘ Newtou Searching alter the Principles 
of Light.’ 

Three small pictures by Mr. Tomas Fakn. 
No, 268, * Peggy,’ from the “ Gentle Shepherd,” 
No, 278, ‘The Glee Maiden,” and the finished 
sketch for hia picture of ‘§ pia and Olivia,” 
from tho “ Vicar of Wakefield,” No, 556, show a 
freer aod finer manipulation than bs evinced in 
auy of the works of Mr. Jous Fasp, while the 
colour is equally pure in quality. 

Of geure painting there are eeveral good ex- 
amples, Mr. Cuances Lees, RSA, exhibits 
two epirited pictures No, 212, ‘The Inter. 
cepted Letter,’ two fernales struggling for the 
posession of a billet-doux, in which there is a 
rich and besutifully-pninted drapery, and o 
finely-toned back-ground ; ond No. 306, ‘Scene 
on Bruntefield Links, Golfers, Ke, a subject of 
a clase in which the artist excels, treated with a 
good deal of energy and exprossion in the figures, 

Three large pictures by Mr. MIs, each com- 
poeed of groups from the Tith Regiment, or 
Cameron Highlanders, may be clawed among 
the goure subjects, altbough the heads seem to 
bo all portraits. The pletures were painted for 
the Inte Colonel Maule, and they are now the pro- 
perty of his brather, Lord Panmure. Of the three, 
No, 6), and No. 347, ' Heavy Marching Order,” 
are the moat spirited; the former is superior in 
almost nll respecta, indeed, to the other two. 
Tho figures are finely drawa, the positions easy 
and nanural, aud some of the heade full of | 
character, 

Of the other genre subjects wo can only refer 
to Mr. Hovsror'’s ‘Incident in the Desert,’ 
No. 447, a powerfully painted figure of an Arab 
standing beside a di horee, adinirably fore- 





shortened, and brought out with great effect | figure by W. Catpee Marsuatt, RA, * Ajox 


against @ warm luminous sky ; to Mr, Roozer 
Gavin's sweet bit of colour, ‘The Letter,” No. 
245, beautiful for the pearly delicacy of the veh 
tinta, and ia * Going to Behool,’ No, 207, equally 
fine, though somewhat warmer in colour, and 
mare interesting ia point of subject; ta No. 344, 
* Reading the War Telegraph,’ by W. 8 Wateox, 
KAA, an expressive figure of a eailor, firtaly 
drawn ; to a clear and finely-toned little picture, 
‘The Poultry Girl’ No. 4{6, by H. Ronxers, 
the detaila of which are exquleitely Gnikhed ; 
anil to Mr, R. Henowans * Primrose Time,’ 
No. 434, two swootly-paintod heade—simple in 
devign, aud pleasing in expreslon. 

Although thore are, as usual, a great many 
portraits oxhibited, tho excellence of some of 
theam inore than compensates for the mediocre 
character of the othem, Mr. Gnanaw Given, 
RSA, stands preeminent in thie departzuent. 
His poriralt of Sir John Watson Gordon. the 
President of the Academy, No. 293, le by far the 
finest portrait in the roome, and surpasses any- 
thing of ite class recently exhibited ia Edinburgh. 
Although the Court dress is not very well suited 
to the subject, the colour is marvelluusly fine, 
and the expression thoughtful and dignified. 
Mr. Gilbert ix, beyond all doubt, the best 
colorist in the Scottish Academy, as is evinced 
not only in this work, but in bis female lenda, 
No. 477, ‘A Boggar Girl.’ for example, aud 
No. 48, ‘The Young Mother, the one quite 
na trae in charmetor es it ia rich, yet delicate 
in the fle tints, and the other masterly in 
touch, brilliant and beautiful in sentiment. 
Sie Jom Watson Gonbox exhibits several 
portraits, the beat of which are No, 30, * Por- 
trait of J. FL Lewis, Kay.,” a bead full of intellec 
tunl force; No. 468, ‘Portrait of David Roberta, 
Esq,, R.A.,” & moat charactoriatic likenoes painted 
in the President's moet elective mauner; and 
No. 217, ‘Portrait of Robert Panl, Eay.,” tho 
finest of hia full lengths, also a thoughtful and 
impressive picture, Mr. D, Macwere, RSA. ina 
conspicuous exhibitor, and his * Portrait of Mr. 
Joln Pollock,’ No. 12, a full length of a shrewd, 
eaygaclous Seoteman, may bo classed among the 
best works of ite class both for colour and cha- 
racteristio expression; No. 314, ‘Portrait ot 
Mra. Mackevrie, of Craig Park,” another fuil 
length, i# equally aduolrable, the posture being 
anconutrained and pleasing, while every part of 
it is marked by the firmness of tench which 
belonga to all Mr. Macnoo's pictures, Mr, Cor- 
vin Surra’s portraits, though rather cold and 
hard, are generally full of chamcter; No. 275, 
*Portralt of Zneas Machean, Mag, ia the best 
exainple of bis atyle this year—firin in drawing, 
nud unmistnkeably truc. Mr. Jaux Farp hus 
several cabinet portraits bighly finished, and 
rewarkable for the textural truth of tha dra- 

rica. No, 82, * Portrait of Dorald Ross,’ by 
Vira Suen WaTsox; No, 124, ‘Portrait of 
the late John Boyd, Fay,,’ by Cusnias Lees ; 
and No, 125, by Jon J. Narien, to which there is 
no name given iv the catalogue, are aleo among 
the notable examples of portraiture. Tho 
Seottigh artists seem to bave a peculiar apti- 
tude for this department of art—alnicet all the 
toot distinguished portrnit-painters at present 
are Scotainen. Nor sonst we omit to mention 
the miniatures of Mr. Kexxetu Macirar, on 
artist who stands at the head of this particular 
department of art iu Scotland at present, and 
who has besides contributed two very successful 
landacapos, which our limited spave does not 
allow us to notico more distinctly, Mr. Macleay’s 
minintures and watercolour etadies this year 
have all that sweetness of colour and delicacy of 
expression for which his worke have long becu 
noticeable, Among the animal paintors, Mr. 
Giles, RSA. Mr. Gourtey Sreece, Me. Jou 
Grass, and Mr. Joux Mactrox, are the more 
prominent exhibitors, aml exch of them is ropre- 
sented by pictures of decided eacellence. 

The Southern Octagon of the new National 
Gallury has boon reserved for Sculpture, aod 
although the works exhibited are fewer in 
aumber than was expected, considering tho 
advantages afforded by the increased nocomtc- 
dation this year over that of many provious ones, 
some of them are very striking, In the centre 
of the room in placed a powerfully modelled 
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Prmying for Light, No. 784; the face in heroic 
in expremion, and every part of the form fully 
consiatent with the grandeur of the subject. 
No. 786, ‘First Whispor of Love,’ is another 
very striking work by the same artist; boauti- 


oxquisite delicacy. Noxt in interest and merit 
ia a marble statue of ' Corinna,’ the young Greek 
pootess, by Wituam Buopre, a rapidly riaing 
Scottish sculptor. This is a work of great 
beauty; the expression calin and spiritual, and 
the semi nude figure simple, softly roanded, and 
fall of grace, No. 757, le statue of 
*Telomaciua,y by Avex. H. Rrrenie, is spirited 
aud frm, bat the artiet has scarcely done 
himself justice im the pone of the figure; there is 
more merit we think in his smaller worka,-—one 
of ' A Muse,” for example, which is graceful, and 
finely chiselled. Parntc Pank, RSA, stands 
ot the head of all the portraiteculptors; 
his bust of ‘ VieeAdmiral the Earl of Dun- 
donald,’ No. 752, that of "William Fairbairn, 
Faq. CE No. 766, and o marble one of 
‘Mra Houldsworth, of Coltness, Lanarkshire,’ 
being immeasurably superior to all the others in 
delicncy, spirit, and force of expression. The 
first of those is one of the finest busta Mr. 
Park ever exhibited, —chougbefal, dignified, and 
of anoble contour. Mr. Park also contributes 
the original model for his bust of the Eexperor 
of the French, which is little, if a& all, inferior 
to those we have named. Mr. Gronas Mas 
wan’s ‘Haat of a Lady,” No. 753, is next in 
merit to those of Mr. Park: and among the 
more noticoable of the others are a * Rust of Sir 
R. Keith Arbuthnot,’ by Lawnexce Macnoxatn, 
RS.A., amd a‘ Bast in marble of the late Lord 
Cockburn,’ by Wittaam Baowir. 

We can only add to this rapid review of the 
collection a reiteration of the opinion we 
expreasod at the outect as to its high character 
a4 an exhibition of Scottish Art, and an expres 
sion of our belief that the favourable circun- 
stnnees in which the Aeadetny is now placed 
cannot fail to bave a most important influence 
on its progress. Hitherto attempts have been 
made to withdraw a certain portion of the 
interest which properly attaches to the aunual 
ethibitions in Edinburgh, bat the present one 
is of a thoroughly national character, and we 
may now expect that all the Scottish artists will 
combine to maintain that character in fall vigour 
iu those of future years. 
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#1% MENRY DE LA RECUR, CH, Fas, de, Ke. 


On Friday, Qhe 13th of A wll, at ten o'elock in the 
morning, the curthly babours of Sir Heury de la 
Beche wore ended, Long befure the period when 
the eduention of the people becune the subject of 
serious consideration, and the fashionable theme of 
young peliticiana, he commences! « werk in which 
to the day of his death he was engugel,—the work 
of rendering scbenoc availaldo in its practical appli- 
cations to the people. Sir Henry de lu Heche — 
therefore, pro-cmtnently, one of the useful men o 

his age, und his name is among those which the 
world will net willingly allow to die, 

Henry Thotnas de la Beche, the deseentant. from 
ow old Norman stock, was born in 1706. He 
fui-hed bis education in a military college, it being 
Hw intention of his friends, and indeed his own, 
that his life shonld be devoted to the fesxion of 
arms. Clreumetances leading to the fine mem 
of thia demgn, seience beenme the business of his 
life, at a tie when it was quite a phenomenon to 
find omen of wealth resigning himeclf te its pursuit, 
it was wo leas curious, that a branch of science then 
rugarded o4 of doubtful value, and in disfavour with 
west inet, should have attracted his attention. 
(ieslesy was regarded by the public as an ingenious 
exerci for epeculative mainds, having, however, 
some dangerous tendencive, De ln Heche saw ite 
importance, and by his earnestness and his example 
he neiy be said te have opened for the eciency a 
new path of great aeefulmess, About this period, 
William Stith bal, after many years of careful 
olecrration, constructed his map, amd published it 
uuder the tithe of a ** Delineation of the Strata of 
England and Wales,’ and to it muy be traced De Ia 
Beche's great design of laying down from actual 
survey ull the geological formations of the United 





Kingdom, His position in socicty enabled fr. Ihe la 
Heche to interust some members of the government 
in his design, and be was allowed, as am experiment, 
to commence his operations in canweetion with the 
Ordnance Trigonowetrical Burvey. ‘This work was 


tally conceived, end both figures modelled with | “mmment at the Lande End, sad in » fom yor, 


with the assistanee of two of the gentlemen con- 
meted with the Ordnance Survey, De la Beche 
completed his mape of the western counties, in which 
not only was every frock Laid down with the utmost 
accuracy, but every minersl lode which hed been 
iliscovered wes faithfully delineated. These ma 
were published by the government, and in 1S 
Mr. The ba Neehe gave the world hia valuable 
“Report ott the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 
Weet Somerset." Eventually, the evident im- 
portance of the Greolegicul Survey led to ite bein 
separated from the Ordnance Survey, and pla 
under the directorship of its originator. During 
the progress of the gvobogical ewrvey in Cornwall, 
many specimons, valuable in a prectical point of 
view, were collected, and Mr, De ln Geche obtained 
from the government a room in which to deposit 
them. He shortly reguired nuother, and before 
long he filled a house in Croig’+ Court with speci. 
mens and models, thut formed the nucleus around 
which the magnificent collection now found in the 
Musewn of Pesetionl Geolery wes gathered, The 
envall collection ii Craig's Conrt was thrown open to 
the public; it occupied in a short time two houses; 
and having overrun thew, its indefatizuble di- 
rector succeeded in persuading the government 
to build the tine edifice in which the Museum 
ia now arranged in Jermyn Strect, Piecuiilly. 
While this was in progress, Mr. Do la Heche sue- 
ceeded in gathering around him a stuff of young 
and rising men of science, having from the first his 
great olject in view of organising the Museum 
of Practical Geology inte a great oducational estab- 
lishineot. The honour of knighthomd was «ubee- 
quently bestowed upon the Director of the Geuiogi- 
cal Survey and of the Museum of Practical Geology 
—beth worke of his own creation. Previously to this 
time many very valuable geological worka were 
pablished by bim, and in 1851 he completed his 
fst great work * The Geolegical Observer,” On 
the Gth of November, 1851, Sir Henry Da ba Beche 
delivered the imengaral address at the opening of 
the School of Mines, thus completing his original 
iden of rearing up in Englund a mining school, 
which, notwithstanding the enormous valve of our 
ratoeral teeusures, had hitherto been ecomuntitted to 
the blind guidance of experience; up to this period 
Sir Henry de Le Heche had continued with unabated 
zeal his labours, To give geolory the most 
pructical interpretation—te aid mineralogy and 
rovtallargy in ite progress—-was the sim of his busy 
lif. With uo well-defined idea, an admirable 
scheme was worked out, which must prove highly 
berteficial to this country. Out of the excitement 
of the Great Exhibition, however, some clements 
of trouble ares, which oot only impeded the 
progress of the School of Mines, but which cunsed 
much unxiety to its founder, It waa, at one time 
contemplated to sacrifice the School of Minos—ns 
a speclality—to a general Sehool of Seience, which 
no one siw better than Sir Meury de la Recher 
ewild wot possibly be curried out in the existing 
establisiment—and would, if attempted, prove fatal 
to its best interests, This intention, howewer, waa 
set aside, but still, unfortunately, the new name of 
“ Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining 
amd the Arta” was adopted. This involves pre- 
tensions which have pot, and cannot be, realism}, 
and without doubt, it has acted injuriously to the 
school However, all eho have entered as stue 
dents, have belonged to or have been intembod for 
seme branch of mineral industry, and many who 
have been cducated in the School of Mines are now 
engaged in the management of mines or of metal- 
lurgical works. We hope this may be aufficient to 
induce the gureroment to devote the sclwel in 
Jermyn Street to the original idea of its founder, 
anil te try any experiments which may be made on 
the extension of scientific education elewhere. 

Sir Henry de la Heche, in the Geological Survey 
aml the Museen of Prarticul Geology, has ralacd 
for bimeelf an buperishable monument. On the 
morning of the ith he died, up te the evening of 
the llth he was enga: in directing the business 
of the Survey and Masewn in the temple of his 
own creation, Though rendered powerless by the 

aralysi« which had gradually erept over his france, 

is mind remained ningulurly acute to the last, 
Wo have lest an earnest man: there are many men 
of greater mental power, and of higher scientitic 
attainments than Sir Wenry de la Heche, but very 
fow who anited the power of reducing science to 
practical utility in the manner which has beet so 
eminently displayed im him we have fost. His 
decease will be long and deeply felt by a kLrge 
cirele of personal friends and ton of acieace, 


THE TEMPTATION. 
FROM THE SCULPTURE BY VASDE YRRNE. 





Ir ia a matter of speculative enquiry how far 
eoulptors and painters are right in giving to the 
terapter of Eve the ordinary form of a serpent: 
it is true that in Us representing the creature 
they only follow general interpretation, but such 
interpretation may be altogether wrong, and 
indeed is no considered by many students of the 
Bible and Hebrew literature. ilton, unless ho 
expressed Linwelf with a poet's licence, certainly 
did not regurd the serpent of Parndise ns similar 
iu appearance to any reptile with which modern 
naturalists are acquainted :— 
“So apake the enumy of mankind, enclosed 

In serpent, innete and towanl Ere 

Address’ hie way, not with indented wave 

Prme on the grind, as sino; lat on hie pear, 

Cirealar hase of rising foida, Chat touwer'd 

Fold shove fold, a aunging maze, bie bead 

Created slot, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With barnish'd neek of verdant gold, erect 

Aroldst bls circling spires, Chat on the pease 

Floated redurlast ; plossing was his wispe 

And Jovely;"— 


This subject is troated at some length in an 
| almirable work, “ Echoes of the Universe,” by 
the Rev. H. Chrietmax From hia remarks we 
learn that the Hebrew word Nochasch, used by 
Moses in the book of Genesis, and which in our 
Bible la translated “serpent,” is not the term 
teally eo rendered, but one of a peculiar 
character, and concerning the interpretation of 
which no divines have ever been perfectly 
satiafied. There are certain terins in the Hebrew 
which are sometimes applied to evil spirite; 
such are “ Nachasch,” “ Loviathan,” “ Behemoth.” 
though by the two latter we understand 
respectively the crocodile and the hippopotamus 
Dr, Adam Clarke, the able commentator, haa 
taken much trouble to prove that the Meckasch, 
so far from being o serpent at all, was rather 
an animal of the monkey kind; and he thinks it 
probable that it may have been that which we 
call an ourang-outang, or, perbapa, the ehiim- 
panzee: much o theory only shows what 
) extraordinary notions are sometimes entertained 
by men of learning and much study. The 
Rabbivical writers have promulgated some 
strange stories respecting the Temptation in 
Eden: one of tho most abeurd ix, that the 
Nacharch of Paradise had the form of a camel 
and was transformed into a serpent afterwards ; 
that Sammnel, the Tempter, whom we may 
ume to be Satan, came to Eve riding upon the 
of the camel, and on her remarking bo 
him that Ged had forbidden them to fowck the 
treo, which was not the truth, ho obtained 
power over her through the fulechood, and 
pushing her agninsé the tree, mid, “thou Ast 
touched the trea and art not dead, neither shalt 
thou die if thou eat the fruit.” 

lt must however be adunitted that the highest 
authoritics who in modern times bare written 
upon this subject, agree that the agent by whom 
the fall of our flret parenta was consummated 
took absolutely the berms of a eerpent, but of 
one gifted with intelligence of a bigh order. 

The question after all being speculative, and 
incapable of oF satisfactory or certaln volation, 
it may porhaps be asked why itis noticed bere at 
all; our reply is, firat that the sculpture of M-. 
Vande Venne naturally suggest euch a reference; 
and secondly, that the retsarke we bave made 
night bo the means of inducing a departare 
from the general conventional treatment artists 
give to a subject which admits of change without 
a compromise of trath, inasmuch as the truth 
can never really be ascertained, 

This group, which is in marble, was in the 
Grent Exhibition of 1851: the name of the 
sculptor is new to us, nor are we acquainted 
with any other of lis worka. M, Vande Venne, 
os we lave adcertained, is a native of Bola le Dic, 
in Holland, and was a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Antwerp; but be rosides in Rome, 
where this figure was oxecuted in 1840, The 
modelling of Eve inclines rather too much to the 
ninsculine in the fullness of her lower limba, 
but the uppor portion of the figure is good, and 
the expression of the fice—-pleasure minglod 
with apprehension—is happily rendered. 




















THE TRIAL FOR LIBEL 


AGAINST THE EDITOR OF THE *ARTJOURNAL” 





[Tr will no doubt be expected by our subscribers 
and the public that we give a full report of 
this trial: the first, we believe, of the kind on 
record. We shall do so—copying the details 
from the several newspapers of Warwickshireo— 
the Birmingham Journal, the Birmingkam (ia 
cette, the Birmingham Merewry, the Leaming- 
tow Conrier, the Warwickahire Advertiser, &c. : 
and at the close we ehall offer such remarks 
as we consider demanded by the oceasion— 
such as we believe will justify us in public 
estimation in reference to the course we have 
taken.] 


WARWICK ASSIZES. 
HART v. HALL. 





March 28.— Before Baron ALDERSON and a 
Special Jury. 
Tue plaintiff laid the venue in Warwickshire ; 
a — “ge to which he was entitled, 

P. Mecsulay (9.C) and Mr, Hayes were 
counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. John Smith, 
of Birmingham, was his attorney, For the 
defendant, Mr. Mellor (Q.C,) and Mr. Field 
were counsel, and his attornies were Mesars, 
Baxter, Rose, & Norton, of London. 

ne were laid at one thousand 

iw . 
the declaration states ;— 

Ist. That the plaintiff before and at the 
time of committing the several grievances 
hereinafter mentioned carried on the trade 
and business of a picture-dealer, and 
thereby made = and earned his living ; 
yet the defendant, well knowing the pre- 
mises, falsely and maliciously printed and 

ublished in a periodical publication called 
The Art-Journal of and concerning the 
plaintiff and of and concerning him in the 
way of his trade and business the words 
following, that is to say—* Picture Dealing 
—a ‘Sale’ at Birmingham” (meaning that 
the plaintiff had had a sale of — at 
Birmingham which was a fraudulent and 
dishonest transaction on the part of the 
plaintiff), &e. &c, 

The declaration then sets forth the libel 

ag published in the Art-Journal for October, 

nd.—And also that the defendant, well 
knowing the premises, falsely and mali- 
ciously again printed and published in 
another and subsequent number of the said 
publication, called the Art-Journal, of and 
concerning the plaintiff, and of and con- 
cerning him in the way of hia said trade 
and basiness, and of and concerning the 
libel in the first count set forth, the words 
following (that is to say), **The Picture 
Sale at Birmingham,” &c. 

The declaration then seta forth the libel, as 
published in the Art-Journal for November. 

ard, By meansof the committing of the aaid 
several grievances, the plaintiff was greatly 
injured in hia said trade and business of @ 
picture dealer, and divers persous whose 
names are to the plaintiff unknown refused 
to buy picturea of the plaintiff, and divers 
pictures of the plaintiff which he had for 
anie remained unsold, and divers others sold 
for less prices than they otherwise would 
have done, and his said trade and business, 
and the profits made by him therein fell, 
and he was, and is otherwise injured. 

And the plaintiff claims one thousand 
pounds. 

The defendant justified : and put in the 
several pleas here following in justification ; 





| 





| 
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1. The defendant, for a first plea, sa 
that he is not guilty.* . ee 

2. And for a second plea as to so much 
of the sald alleged libela as alle; or 
imputes that the plaintiff knowingly and 
deceitfully advertised for sale, and sold at 
the said sale of pictures at Birmingham, 
divers pictures, as and for the production 
of some of the most renowned artista of 
England, well knowing that the same were 
not the productions of such artists, the 
defendant saya that the said allegations 
were and are true. And that the said 
pictures in this plea above mentioned were 
not the productions, as the plaintiff well 
knew, of the artists w names were 
mentioned in the catalogue put forward by 
the plaintiff at the snid sale as the painters 
thereof, but were the works of other and very 
inferior artista as the plaintiff well knew, 
and were of much leas value as the plaintiff 
well knew, than the same would have been 
had they been the genuine productions of 
the artists mentioned in the anid catalogue 
as the painters thereof; and the defendant 
= that by means of os premises in the 
Pp many persons who were ignorant 
thereof became purchagers of such pictures 
as aforesaid at the said sale, and were 
thereby deceived as to the true character of 
the pictures which were so uced, 

3. And for a third plea as to ao much of 
the said alleged libel in the first count as 
alleges the defendant was a notorious dealer 
in pictures. And that his name was sufli- 
ciently well known everywhere to put 
people on their guard. And that the said 
sale at Birmingham proceeded from a very 
auspicious source. And aa to so much of 
the libel in the second count, as refers to 
the character of the said party, (meanin 
the plaintiff) who commissioned the sai 
auctioneers to sell, and whose former sales 
had been so notorious, the defendant says, 
that the character of the plaintiffas a dealer 
in pictures had been long before the said 
sale at Birmingham, and then was disre- 
——, and that the plaintiff was generally 

own and considered amongat persons 
dealing in pictures as a person of bar repu- 
tation as a denler therein. To wit that 
the plaintiff had before then long been a 
dealer in pictures, and repeated y offered 
for sale and sold aa such deuler pictures as 
and for the productions of some of the most 
renowned artista, well knowing that the 
same were not. And which had been 
subsequently and before the alleged publi- 
cation discovered not to be the productions 
of such artist. Bat productions of other 
and very inferior artists, and of much lesa 
value than the same would have been had 
the same been the genuine productions of 
renowned artists as before mentioned. And 
thereby many persons had been deceived 
in their purchases of such inferior produc- 
tions. And had been defrauded of the 
money paid by them for the age 
thereof, And which sales and the value 
thereof had before the alleged publication 
become publicly known. And also in this 
count that the plaintiff had at various, and 
many times and places, to wit at Bir- 
mingham and Preston, and elaewhere in 
England, publicly sold pictures aa aforesaid, 
and at such salea, or some or one of them, 
had suppressed his true name on the occa- 
sion of offering pictures for publicsale, And 
had given tothe auctioneers commissioned by 
him publicly to sell pictures at such sale or 
sales a surname which was afterwards dis- 


* Our readers are no doubt aware that this general 
plea of" not guilty “is merely a fori of law : the author- 
ship of the articles was froe the Gret admitted by tho 
ale t: but it did net follow that they were 
“Wibels " until ao by a jury. 





covered to be a false and untrue surname, 
And fraudulently su ed hia true name 
at such sale with a view to deceive the said 
een and the public attending auch 


ie. 

4, And for a fourth plea being to so much 
of the second count as alleges or imputes that 
the — before the said sale at Bir- 
mingham had been guilty of knowingly and 
a selling as genuine productions of 
artista of celebrity, pictures which as he 
then well knew were not the productions of 
such artists ; the defendant says that the 
said allegations were and are true, and that 
thesaid plaintiff was thereby guilty of fraud 
and dishonesty as a picture dealer. 


Mr. Macaulay, in ming the plaintiff's cuse, 
ke at cousilerable length, ie said that his 
client, who was a pictu lev, having very nu- 
merous and extensive transactions in various parts 
of ag es in ancient and modern pictures, had 
come forward to ask redress against Samuel Carter 
Hall, who was editor of the rt-Journal, for one 
of the mest deliberate, us well as one of the most 
scandalous and audacious, libels that it had ever 
fallen to his (Mr. Macaulay’ 


and in the articles to which he (Mr. M.) would 
draw their attention Mr. avowed his 
intention of ruining the business carried on by 
the plaintif. The immediate provocation for 
this sppeares to hare taken place in the early 
part of the autumn of | in. a sale of pictures 
conducted for the plaintiff by Messrs, Ludlow & 
Robinson, at i + Mr, Hart was possessed 
of a large stock of pictures, and, like other dealers, 
had them in all parts of the country; for instance, 
he had no parti warehouse in which they were 
ped in Manchester, Birmingham, Exeter, &c., 
t he was accustomed to roceive advunces from 
a who afterwards offered the pictures 
for salo by auction, and whenever it was necemary 
tsgethor. portion’ plomen in v pectosher heer 
jar ures in as cu - 
lity, and there ofr oon he le aoe in- 
stance Mr. Hart, throw, age of Mears, 
Ludlow & Robinson rtised the oats of “a 
collection of splendid and authentic paintings by 
the great mastera of the modern Iiritish Seliool.” 
The sale had taken place on Thursday, the 3lst 
of August, and Friday, the Ist of September, and it 
was to be coudueted on certain published conditions, 
and on a certain guarantee authenticity. The 
learned counsel proceeded to read the conditions of 
sale, which were of the usual character in such 
casts, Mosers. Ludlow 
to the calal 
“That in tl 


and 
the purchasers migh ‘vious to payment, submit 
dhen Oe the artints “fate * 


ves— 


vi 
tunit 


"| had not 
artist, no purchaser, 
even after the articles in the Art-Journal, 
come forwurd to mera oe Os Be pee 
ness of any of the pictures. ‘Turning to the article 
in the drt-Journal of the Ist of October, the 
learned counsel said the jury would discover in the 
construction of its wording a sneer at Mr, Hart, 
sssuming that his name was ‘ Moses,” which it 
was not, Mr. Hart's name happening to be “ Louis 
Joseph.”” Whatever the motive, they would find 
that this article was inspired by the deepest per- 
sonal malignity, and was, in all te, one of 
the worst libels he hal seen. It might be that 
Mr. Hall's own collection of pictures had not been 
with the amplitude he desired from Mr. 
"s stock, or it might be that the intereourse 
between the picture-dealer and the editor had not 
been of the most polite description; whether that 
were so of not, the malignity by which the libels 
were dictated could not be a matter of doubt, Tho 
article of the Ist of October, which the learned 
counsel read and commented on at length, drew 
attention to the fact of the editor having treated on 
the —s of pieture-dealing, and instanced denl- 
ings of dishonest practices in ' the productions of 
fanvous masters of the ancient school.” 








Mr. Macaulay here read the libel, as de- 
tailed in the pleadings, and continued— 


The import of the above article = obvious, It 
charged Mr. Hart with o distinet fraud, and upon 
no better know! than a Lae ell amd 
mere surmise.—Mr, Macaulay then read a corres- 
pondence which hail taken ines between the | 
wiviser of the plaintiff and Mr, Virtue, — rc 
of the 4rt-Jowrnel, Mr. Hall, the —— 
his agents. Mr. Hall had ie 
himself the author of the article ir mt let 
Oetober, cal ie weaeer fa'a oneal letter from Mr, 
Smith (the plaintiffs attorney), Mr, Hull had 

referred him to his solicitors. Mr. Smith had 
written to Meee. Baxter & Co., om the Lith of 
October, asking Mr. Hall to apologise, butto this an 


answer had been returned stating that Mr, Hall 
reine nga te Him Cent tof defending 
action which might be brought, and adding 


that he (Mr. Hall) ha & other feeling or motive 
in the matter than the > of his duty as 
editor of the frog hime Tt had net (oontinued 
hel . en seme regi Hall ~~ he 
cenipegpe tin A magmas uty to soviet 
Sieben Soot 
forming his du, writing such articles as 
might appear to hin ta make the strt-Journal o 
rofitable investment. The sense of duty by which 
seemed to be actuated was to make the best of a 
commerctal und One would have sup; 
that after an action been threatened he Hall 
would not again have written upon the subject 
until the had been decided. He appeared, 
however, in the interval before his next publication 
to have boen endewvouring to get up a case, and 
of all Le eclee had not boen se fortunate as toget hold 
of all denoe, they had a letter which 
he had written to Mr. W: Walker Po om wus an artiet in 
Birmingham, and Secretar: of Artists 
there, [The letter from r. Walker 
was here |. Tt was dated the 20th of Octobe ty 
and in it ay Hall asked for information, statin 
= he eau iting the battle of the artist. He 
r. Walker, a8 an artist, for any nid 
he could a re He understood that Mr. Walker 
had picture at the sale and asked for 
lie dealer, fr the ate min We to te vanity 
ie dea ns t it te the vunit 
pad, n Local artist, was Me pene hg b Walker's -_ 
dour, Mr, Wi Ue anti that, as far 
as he fom ofp ere never seen i Mote pemuize 
colietion | User The sulo, in his opinion, had 
conducted, a hs thought 
that Cal “Ludlow Robinson would not connect 
themselves with any questionable trammetions, He 
ear advised the i+ tosettlo the matter 
yuekly a8 ble, The next number of the 
-~Journal (continued Mr. Neowin) had a 
ay on the let of hea asi and, although Mr 
all tenal aed this letter from Mr. Walker, he 
deliberately printed another article, In that article 
strictures in the previous bey upon the aueti 
relative to the conditions of sale, were with- 
drawn, and their high respectability ailmitted. 


Mr. Macaulay here read the article of 
Novernber 1. 


had refused the fair offer of 


then the defendant would admit that 
ee ee 8 eee aan s 7 
in spologising rotlections 
had eon the Birmingham sl sale, Mr. Smith, on 
the part of the plaintiff, said he could not 
an apology ; for u sevice of years the det 
Toned Pereocuted the plaintiff, and destroyed 
basiness ; but that, as the plaintiff did not 
he wiehed for a 


his 
require 
detailed 


ety 

ay te be named, and inserted in the =F 
at, the Timer, and the —= 

the costs to be settled. 








Mr. Hi 
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were practised ; that the plaintiif was known as a 
person of tad reputation as a dealer in pi one, 
who bad long been in pel habit of deceiving am 
menting — by ay ure sales, and for that 
had suppressed his true name, This plea 
said the learned counsel) was te enable the de- 
ecient to enter = ies eer an in con- 
nection ui a forty ov fifty life, during 
which Mr. Hurt had 
in su of this general imputation apon the | 
—- # mode i deoling. only a few pictures bad 
the defendant. The loaned counsel 

then stated the nature « 


the meantime he would eall upon the jury fodle 
oneal to ho justice in behalf of his client i ins ¥ey 

te the 
the defendant hud published against him 


Evidence was then taken on behalf of 
the plaintiff: 

Mr. Joseph Ludlow, examined by Mr. Hayes, 
exid he was an auctioneer in Birmingham, “and bad | 
been « for many years. In September last be 
instructed by Mr. Tart to o 


oT some picture for 
sale, and ised a catalogue (a be 


of which bi 


handed to the witness.) The eatalogue was pub- 
lished about a week before the male, © — had boon 
extensively advertised for two months. pic- 


tures were on view the day bofore the first day's 
sale, and on the morning of the second day, ‘The 
catalogues were exter nsively circulated by his own 
instructions, on a all “the pietures “were de- 
wribed as the wo of batten d artists, and he 
believed copies of the catalogues were sent to | 
artists, but not to w names were Inen- 
tioned im it, As to the guarantec, Mr, Hart 
desired to gunrantes every picture, and wished, if 
they were not proved to he genuine, they should 
be ‘forfeited to the purchasers without payment ; 
but witnest ultered the guuruntee to the form in 
which it waa printed, rv were in Birmingham 
muy — 7 ge und a number of 
artists and picture-dealers, many of whom attended 
the male. There was no trap or triek Intended in 
the conditions of sale. Nearly the whole of the 
pictures werr sold, ce was to # certain 
extent compulsory, a8 witness had advanced money 
on the l yy! and required repayment. He had 


not bad any compliinte made that the pictures 
were not genuine; but be an : tiention from 
agentleman for the Tubedy, one 


the watt tuned; be goss Moe nator, but 
beard nothing more from the gentleman. Witness 
afterwards instructed his own solicitor to com- 
tence an nection for libel against Mr. Hall, who 
made an apology and peid costs.—In eross-exarai- | 
nation the witness said that this woe his firet | 
transaction with Mr. Hart. He did mot know that 
it was the etioe of auctioncers to advance | 
money to dealers before asale took place, Hart | 
haul proposed to him at the aame time to make an 
a nee ty the pletures and to sell, 
not learn ra Hart that Mr. Chesshire had refined | 
to make an advance. Mr, Hart red the cntar 
logue, which witness revised. deseription of 
Sir Peter Lely’ 7 picture (No. 29) was myriad by 
art. jotare was describe wl a wie 
the germ of Lely a benaty. Tt sold far “three 
guiness—(loud laughter), He had seen several 
— catal but = a of wales at Nor- 
, Leeds, The sale included * 
pit by, Me. Farrier, Malle “ Putting Salt 
3" but witness did’ not remember the 
pictare, nor did he know whether it was like an 
engmring which was handed up to him. The 
picture was not sold. There were also two picturos, 
Views in Italy," by De Huesch, whieh cutit« 
© described as bene worthy of being cxamined 
erg a inberoseope ; they wore notsold, He 
a marked 7 of the reserved value of 
pictures, and Png to use his own discretion. 
The resorved bd for De Huesch's pictures was 5 
emp each, hory the last bidding was 6 guineas for 
a wir.—Mr, Mellor then read from the catalogue 
tion of a picture called “ Musidora,”” 
which oh teas said was not sold, though 23 guineas 
were bid, the reverve being 2 guineas, No. 84, 
thine Diisconsolate,” wus likewise unaold, the 
uve prtoe being 2 ou ¥ guinens, ond the highest bid 
being I These pictures were by Frost. 
A Stantield, described as being “ scientitie aud 
rich," waa ‘wold for 27 guineas. The “ Falls of 
Tivoli,” by Turner, Ray fer 13 guineas; and a 
“Stady of Rocks,’ by Miller, ed, sold fer 
breery but it wasa mere sketch, No. 50, “A 
a, § of Rent," by Maller, sold for 
th wh. 13 No. 62, “Southey’s House on the 
Thais,” by mies, sold for 5} guineas; No, 35, 
“WA Panshante,” king wol a 5} guincas; 
No. 6, “The Home: e, framed, 
sold for MV, 15s,; and No. 98, ruty 6 to Soene, 








had” been before th the public; but | 
of the evidence which he | of i 


should cull in support of his ease, wad maid that in sol 


ous, unjust, and audacious libel vehich | | 


P wus | this particular sale he bought ten of a doren 


| 








by W. Collins, R.A. was unsold the highest bid — |) 
being 12 


guineas; No. 91, tive views by Turner, 
B.A., was sold for 8 guineas ; they were miniature | 
views.—On re-examination the witness said that { 
Sir Peter Lely and Mr. Turner were not living = 
the time of the sale; and be did not guarantee am 
ictures except these by living articts, but belie a \ 
ie told the bidders that he should not settle : an j 
his ners er until the purchasers were antisti | 
‘harles Birch, examined by Me, maceley 
stated that he resided at Edgbaston. He examined 
the pietures at the sale. He had been a lense 
ctures, aud had very largely hoth bought and 
inderd, he had recently sold waany Cow onan 
rounds’ worth of modern pictures: 
lief that the pictures sold by Ludlow & a 
were genuine; some of the pictures he knew well, 
as they had belonged to himself, and he had sold 
them to or exchanged then with Mr, Hart. Wit- 
-_ bought the Stuntield, and had since sold it to 
Mr. Foster, af Stourton Castle, He knew Miller's | 
picture, “William of Deloruine,” which he hud | 
sold to Hart, havin, — Wf purchased it at | 
| Miller's bia He belteved it to be genuine. At 





drnwings by'¢ or four pletures by Cox, and some 
rawings by Cox, a Stantield, a Kennedy, anda 
Miller, Ife was perfectly batietied with their 
ee ro lll never moreso. He hed known Mr. 
Hart for sixteen pone aa had bought very im- 
— pictures from His trinsactions with 
him might be counted by many thousands of 
pounds. Hart had always acted in these tranme- 
tions as a hitforwarnd honourable dealer—On 
eroas-examinatinva by Mr. Mellor, witness said he 
did not rember Farrier’s picture. A small Stanfield 
was handed up to witness, who said it wae the one 
he bought. He — it was by Stantield when 
he bought it, bat a doubt having arisen he took it 
to Lendou, ut it into the hunds of Mr. 
Gambart to be submitted to Mr, Stantield, Wat did 
not know the result. Four o¢ five of the pictures 
at the male hod belonged to witness, three or four 
Ht Cox's pirteees, whieh he wat very glad to 
ck agin. Witness last saw Hart « fortni oe 
ae in Biringhasn He had not seen hin 
ay 
Mr. John Eaton Walker, oxamained by Mr. Baye 
said be was an artist re at Hirminyl 
had for twelve months past been Lete'p ot As ‘the 
Society of Artists there. He inspe 
at Mesurs. Ladlow’s sulo in Sey oe aly el ym boing 
acquainted with the style of thet artlate, ‘his opinion 
was that the pictures generally were genuine, 
He reevived a letter, dated October 20, from Mr. 
Hall, im reference to the sale; it was the same | 
letter which had been read, and on the 30th of that =| 
| month he wrote the anewer whieh had been read. 
He afterwards received a letter from Mr. Hal 
dated November |, stating that the defendant bi ; 
better evidence as ‘to the genuineness thun witness | 


could give, and adding that if he knew much of — | 


He did | seo. 


the career of Mr. Hart he would have icions 


Witness bought a drawing attributed to | 





* The fotl fhe commoner wnidence betwoen Mr, 
Walker and the alker did not explain 
under what cireumetances he handed orer to the plain- 
tits attorney two letters writtes to Aice ty Mr. dial in 
Hrict aed honowrable confidence s— 


“4, Lancaster Place, London, October 20. 

“ Dear Sir—You are probably aware that actions have 
been brought mst rac for am article in the rt- 
Journal, enti “A Picture Sale at Bi i 
ate fighting the battle of the artist, aud es an artist ¥ 
i deat se for any aid you can ive. 1 understand t 

iased # picture at that Task 
tor oe particulars comeerning it, and ater ea ferrat boa 
you may consider to be useful that shewia | Keow. 1 
os wure T may reckan 7 Lag ooseeetien at all who, 

o you, are engaged i andi« ae thank 
you for the lefivenntion for which I ask, & ad 


Mr. Walker replied in the following ternas :— 


“15, Crescent, Birmingham, October 30, 1854. 
“Dear Sirf am im receipt of pore of the 24h, 
which § shuukd have tment earlier, bat hare bees 


eT. 
aon, being inenpable of acting otherwise. 1 wns there: 
fore much sarprised when | read the article In the 4rn- 
Journal. The chief buyers wore 
ledyed taste, aed to whem a lange number of tho 
pictures were ‘old frien,” 

are reason to bebiere, was u: ip the 

sense of the werd, and gave the most unqualified satia- 
fection to all present. I cannot, therefore, bat think 
that you were misinformed from 


Tho sale, moreover, 1 
sirictest 


to end on 
tho matter, which ts to be ted, as from all that 1 
can learn the here in favour of the awetioueers 
is very strong tudeed ; , if E may venture to 











Maclise, with which he was perfectly satisfied, and 
afterwards was off by Mr. Hart an advanee on 
the price he had given, Witness gave seven 
guineas for the drawing, and Mr. Hart gave him 
ten pounds afterwards, 

r. Wm. Holmes said he was an auctioneer and 
picture-dealer at Birmingham, and in the latter 
eapacity he attended the salo and beaght there. 
The collection seemed to him to be genuine. He 

resold the pictures he bought, and had had no 


had 
complaints about them. 

Mr. Charles Hawker sid he was a picture-dealer 
at Manchoster. He knew the plaintiff, and had sold 


him three or fourof the pictures whieh were genuine. 
He had dealt with Hart for ecventeen years, pro- 
bably to the extent of TOW. or . a year. He 
had never had vceashon to find fralt with him,— 
Crom-examined. He had recently bought a ** Cot- 
tage Interior” by Prederick Goodall, but was not 
aware that it was not by Froderick Goodall, He 
did not know that the worl “‘ Frederick" was 
written over an emsure. 

Mr. Macaulay objected to these questions, and 
the Judge ruled that they could not be put. His 
lordahip also expressed his dislike to pleading that 
two hundred pictures were not genuine because 
three or four of then: might hot be so, 

Mr. W. D, Kennedy said he was an artist in 
London, and had painted the Aeadensy gold medal 
picture of 1835, © pictures attri to him im 
the entalogue were painted by him; in the instance 
of the * Musidora,’” he painted the landscape and 
Mr. Frost painted the figure. He had known Mr. 
Hart for seven oreight years, and had always found 
him honourable in his dealings.—Cross-examined., 
Witness had painted the back-ground of the  Mu- 


sidora”’ after the figure heen painted, the 
ogg being brought to him for that purpose by 
rv. Hart. He did not nek Mr, Frost's permission 


before painting on the pictures.* 





express an opinion. I should may by all means settle the 
teatter as soon and as quietly as possible.—Yours, &c. 
“J.B. Wasaen.” 


To this lotter Mr, Hall repliod 


© Dear Sir—I thank you for the courtesy of your 
reply, althongs 1 mation exonernte the auctioneers 
from all wilful in refereuce to the sale of pictures 
in Birmé . and ae F think you will say, have made 
them ample amonds, you aro greatiy. mistaken im con- 
sidering the pictures sold to all of them, the pro- 
duetions of the artists to whom they are attributed. [, 
who did met seo them, would not ime to differ 


than yours You hare not anewered = eation ae 


minted, Will you do me the courtesy 
Bhan acm lam fighting no battle of my own, 
i I am 


Segheinie that of the artieta, and Bumbly 
think that | have a right te ask for their aid, To me 
such & contest cam by only vo: Isbour at 
the beat, eave and except that recompense which at- 
tends every man who has the comscionusness of haw 
done his duty and bees aseful, I you knew as mc! 
as ido of the career of Mr, Lewis (not Louis) Hart, you 
woald readily hare ‘saspictons,' as I have had, And I 
as fully believe that it would bave been Just the same 
with Mears, Lvedlow Bobinesn, Fours, ae 

. au.” 


* The tillowing two letters were written by Mr, Hall 
to Mr. Kennedy ; that geutloman having, in an answer 
to the first letser, replied in tho al vO Do 


“October, 13, 1854. 
“Dear Sir—It is right that [ should apologies for the 
westion lam about to put to you. It is slenply this: 
id you ever paint « pleture in conjunetion with Mr. 
Frost? or have 4 ever puluted any pare of a pleture 
of which part hoes painted by him? T find ina 
catalograe of phetarus sold in September bast at Birming- 


ham, pleture to which are appended the names of 
“Ken and Prost,’ it is entitled “Musidorn,’ and is 
dene is the catalogue as ‘in the very finest manner 


of these favourite parmters” 1 tind also in the smo 
catalqrue a picture (entitled ‘After the Bath') named 
as dhoneribed 


sider me rade in dolmg #9, or in asking you to oblige me 
with your anewers as soon As peietite. 
“ Your's very traly, 
“— Kennedy, Bay. S.C, Hats.” 
" Ootober 17. 
“Dear Sir—If T understand you rightly, it i too true 
that 7 havo been guilty of working apon and adding 
to the pieture of o brother artist—that artist being 
alive, tiving a pint Ay sane aistenes from a, with whee 
Are aequeals ad wi so high an ont 
Zits voqninenton. Awd that od tee deke thie withoagt 
the knowledge of ateh brother artiet, It is not for me 
to comment on such a procedure, althouch it will 
uestionabiy be my duty to do so elsewhere. Two 
18 for have been brought against me for having 
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j 
Mr. Goorge Henry Phillips, an auctioneer, of | access to the private collections of the most illus 


Bond-street, London, suid he sold pictures exten. 
sively, and had sold to Mr. Hart the «imail Stantield 
referred to in the trial, but he did not guarantee it, 

ough t! nm for whom he sold it called ita 
Stantield, Mr. Hart seemed to doubt the originality 
of the picture, and proposed to return it within a 
month on proof that it was not genuine, Witness 
assentod to this, and the picture was not returned 


—{ross-examined. It was sold either for 15. or | 
18/, If guaranteed it would not have been worth | 


much more. If an early work it would not. 

Mr. Robert Winstanley said he was an auctionoor 
at Liverpool, and had twice sold pictures fur Mr, 
Hart; in both instances he believed the pietures to 
bo genuine, 

Mr. Frederick W. soren picture-dealer, of 
Tonlen, sald he wae acquainted with the works of 
modern ortists. He attended the sules at Birming- 
ham, and reeognised pictures by Baxter, Collis 
Lee, Cooper, and Lingelbach, as pictures be 
himself sold to Mr. Hart, Those were genuine pie- 
ture, and this opinion applied to the general 
collection. He bought back for 8/. the Lingelbach 
he had sold to Hart, He sold it to Hart for eon- 
siderably more than that sum. — Cross-cxamined, 
Witness sold the Collins, a marine view, to Hart 
iy he pe it; the Lee ae or OW. Ta. 

‘looper for . or TRare. vy were not large 
pices. He bought all the pletures he had men- 
ioned privately, but not from the artists. 

Mr. Jesoph Gillott, merchant, of Birmingham, 
said he had bought a great muny modern pictures, 
and knew the artists’ styles. Te had dealt with 
Hart to the extent of some thousands. He did not 
wee the collection which wns sold by Messrs, 
Ludlow & Robinson. An Etty, a Bacchante 
was shown to witness, which he believed he had 
sold to Hart, having himeelf bought it from Mr, 
Etty.—Cross-oxaminod, He believed he porehased 
the pieture from Etty, but did not recollect the 
date, nor the price he gave for it. He believed the 
whole figure to have been painted by Bitty, Ut was 
about five or six years since he sold it to Hart. A 
creat many years ago Hart used to take pons of wit- 
ness for pictures, but not Intely. 


Mr, Macaulay anid that this was the 
aintiff's case. He could not ask the 
earned Judge to wait until the plaintiff 
himself arrived to be examined, ag he 
would not reach Warwick before half-past 
two o'clock, At that time he would tender 


the plaintif for examination. 
is lordship said he should not permit 
that, but he would leave it to Mr, Mellor 


to call him if he chose, 

Mr, Mellor said the defendant had made 
every effort to find the plaintiff, but could 
not, The learned gentleman added that he 
perfectly anders! the present trick ; that 
there waa no intention to let Mr, Hart ap- 
pear: that, in fact, they dared not call him. 


Mr. Mellor, Q.C., for the defendant, addressed 
the jury at great length, describing the defendant 
asa gentleman well known in the lite worl 
#4 the husband of a lady of great celcbrity, 
who, although nominally a barrister-st-law, had, 
for many years, devoted himeclf to literature a 
the tine arts, and aa Editor of the -rt-Jowrnal had 
sought to promote a better taste, and a troer apy 
ciation of works of Art, amd to purge the trade of 

icture-dealing of the fronds by which it had long 

cen dlistinguished. Those fruouds were most 
notorious, and did infinite mischief to Art in this 
country, and the Jowrne! had done much to im- 
we the tuste, so perverted. The attention of the 
itor lead, some years ago, been called to the 
subject of pactures by old » the manufacture 
of which had gone toe such an extent that it was 
said there were soll in England, every year, more 
of the ancient schools than could be found in all 
Europe together. This was the first time that even 
a threat hod been held out against the defendant, 
of legal ings, and so distinguished wns the 
approbation he had received that he was permitted 


written and ted in the Art-Journa! the article en- 
titled’ A Picture Sale at Mirmingham.’ It is my duty 
nut only te defend myself, but toexyeee a system whic! 
Ss subvorsive of all profesional houowr, aut I give eye 
timely notice that I shall sabpama you at als 
whieh are to ensue —Your falthful servant, 

S.C. Hate.” 


It is worthy of remark that whee Mr. Hall commu 
nicated to Mr. Frost hisappreheusion that Mr Kennedy 
pouitte terms expreased hs belet tant Me. Rensoay 

ex ie r. Ken 
could not have so “he would 0 more 
have dene «® to me thats T should have done so to him.” 


| Art-Jowrnal boing written to, Mr. 


so itn 


the realm, to illustrate tho 
ations. Upon the 


blisher of the 
all did not heai- 
tate toavow himeelLf the author of the article; and no 
doubt that he wasindueed to write it upon the faith 
of information —_ tohim. Upon the question 
“Who is Mr. Hart?" the learned counsel com- 
mented severely upon the fact that Mr. Hart was 
not put into witness-box ; although cvery 
effort had been made fey Gn defendant to discover 
his wherewbouts, and bring him face to face with 
the jury, who would sec, in the course of the case, 
why tho plaintiff should keep out of the way. Aw 
far beck os 1842, the plaintiff, Hart, had called 
upon Mr. Farnell of Nerwich, and offered him foar 

cturea (which the hearned counsel specified) as 
forming port of un nobleman's collection of the old 
masters, one of whieh was bought by Mr. Parnell 
at an exorbitant , and the on being 
eold by auction, did not realise more SSI. or 
271. each, although offered to him originally for 
4002 or 200, If those hnd been genuine pictures, 
it would have been easy for the plaintiff to hare 
gone to London, and in quarters, al whose resperts- 
ility and solvency there could have been no 
question, obtained the prices he demanded. The 
one : by Mr. Farnell had turned out 
of very inferior character. The plaintilf waa, 
what is technienlly called, a “ picture-pickler”’— 
one who ty inferior artists to imitate particalar 
styles, and sell them as genuine pictures. * Picture 
pickling wus a process of getting pictures diessed 
up in some particular style, eo that they may poss 
as genuine pictures. In} Hart toa 
person in London with a collection FA x led pie~ 
tures, This gentleman was more than the 
plaintiff in the bist 


trious perso 
pages of is pul 


of the various styles of art, 
and he got him to make up a mest taking entalogue 
for a at Leeds. Mr. Mellor read a number of 
extracts from the catalogue, amid the most up- 
rearious laneliter, The language employed wos tn 
the highest sys Wf Dendess, aa abesaced 1 ie 
most glowin ptions of t ures whic! 
were to be offered for sale. : 

The Judge asked what object the reference to the 
catalogue wae to serve 2—Mr. Mellor: To establish 
the identity of Mr. Hart by showing that the same 

ised in various catalogues by 
a person known as “ Louis Hart.” The absence 
of the Peg compelled him to take thie course 


to establish the paint of identity, —Mr. Baron Al- 
derson: But, sup I were to quote Homer, 
dd e me Homer (laughter).— 


that t 
hud been used at various sales 
by a person under the name of Hart, that 
would go some length in proving the identity.— 
Mr. Baron Alderson—Let some person be ealled 
that has seen him.—Mr. Mellor was im this diffi- 
eulty, that Mr. Hart was not to be found. The 
learned counsel went on with the reading of the 
catalogue. The court waa convalsed with laughter 
as he repeated such phrases, us ‘ showing the 
germ of Lely's ae the languid eye,” &e, " 
was oeeeanling to show that the same pict 
with the sume descriptive matter attach “hed 
wales been attributed to different 


poh age h interrupted by Mr. Baron 
© e wus in r. 
Alderson, who asked if bia brother i the Crown 


Court would eonviet a thief in that way ?—Mr. 
Mellor said it would go a certain length.—Mr. 
Baron Allerswou remarked that he thought, although 

could make owt that t , or four, or even 
twenty, out of the 200 pictures were mot genuine, 
they were not entitled to accuse a man of fraud,— 
Mr. Mellor was about to show the circumstances, 
aml the state of information under whieh Mr, 
Hall hal written these articles,—Mr, Baron Alder- 
son: In taking that course, you may show some 
thing in wag omy but if you take a particular 
sabe, aud suy that the pictures at that sale were not 
genuine, you must prove it. It will not do to my 
that fiflewn years ago some sales took place of pic- 
ur bp an bcp not — secs wand 

learned counsel Was agai jing to 
extructs from acatalogue of asale of picturesat Leeds 
in 1846, with a view of connocting several works 
therein described with the catalogue, and enact at 
Birmingham ; butthclearsed jude gain terposed, 
anil expressed his intention of telling the jury thut 
that was no evidence at all. Ho admitted that the 
abecnee of the plaintif® was a strong cireumstance ; 
bat Mf he wero ponent, Ie mnight ony be bed eenien 
copy from the catalogue “that scoundrel at 
Leeds.’ Here there were about two hundred pio- 
tures, and because some five or six, or even twenty 
were of doubtful character, was it to be said that 
the tif knew all the rest were mot genuige ?— 
Mr. Mellor did mot pretend that; bat he was going 
to show his lordship under what ciroumetances the 
defendant wrote. —The joie: That might be 
urged in mitigation; but ifthe plaintiff could not 
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justify the whole, he (the j ) should tell the 
jury that they might God a verdict for those 
we 


that Mr. Walkes's letter was dated the 30th of (he- 
tober, and, therefor, it was imposible to receive 
it before the second article a 
That miget remove the objection to the second 
article. What was suid to the first ?—Mr. Mellor 
wml to tree the plaintiff to Birmingham 
in 1861, where a gentleman purchawd a Pyne, 
which turned out to be a copy. (ther instances of 
that sort, he should be in a condition to prove, No 
doubt the previous articles in the Jowrne! had pre- 
vented the sale of many alleged copies of oll 
masters, and the defendant seeing one in the Bir- 
mingham — that bore great similarity to 
one at Loods, bad written ander the impresston that 
it was part of the system by which unauthenticated 
Turners, Pickeragills, Ettys, and Stantlelds, had 
teen nefariowsly put upon the public.—The judge 
usked why should transactions of thirteen years ago, 
te raked up then? Let Mr. Mellor say something 
about Birmingham.—Mr. Mellor was bound to 
ulimit that, with regard to the Dirmingham «ale, 
the defendant had made a mistake; ulthough, in 
truth, honour, and justice, he could say nothing of 
the sort about Mr. Hart prior to that time.—The 
judge said there could be no doubt that it was a 
ibel. The original offer made by Mr. Smith was a 
vay fair one; and he (the judge) wished the ense 
hal stopped there. Persons were liable to make 
mistakes; and, no doubt, Mr. Hall had used too 
strom langage 
Mr. Mellor said that his lordship having ruled 
that he could mot offer the evidence, he should 
ubetain from reading farther extricta from the 
Lords catalogue; but should identify Hart at 
Preston, and in other veta where his identity 
wus material, together with his connexion with the 
doctoring up of pictures, Although he (Mr. Mellor) 
could not justify the character given to the sale at 
Hirmingham, yet, on the question of damages the 
jory would consider what a person was entitled to 
who durst not put himeelf into the box in an action 
where he complained of a scandalous and unjustifi- 
able libel. He then conmented with great severity 
on the absence of the plaintiff, and on the evasions 
and difficulties the defendant bad encountered in 
his efforts to subporna hin ; and after characterising 
the declaration that Hart was a ge to arrive in 
Warwick that afternoon aa a trick, @ mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare, the learned gentleman con- 
eluded an able address by asking the jury to give a 
farthing dan , ad that sum would be ample for 
any man who did not dare come inte court to pro- 
tect his own character, 


Witnesses were then called for the de- 
fence :— 


Mr, Farnell, a schootmaster, of Norwich, said 
that in November, 1842, Mr. Hart ealled upon him 
etuting that his father was about to buy him a 
commission in the army, that he had bought some 
plecures of a nobleman, that his father would dis- 
toherit him if he did not sell them, and that 
withough he had advertised them for sale by auction 
he would sell witness all the gems at “a very low 
figure.” He came in his beougham accompanied 
hy a “tiger,” and the horse and hrougham were 
vold on the day after the auction of pictures. Wit- 
ness went to Hart's lodgings and sw a picture 
alleged to be by Francia, and another alleged to be 


by Terburg, a picture of a lady sitting by a cradle. | 


“or the Francia, Hart asked 400 guiness; and 300 
or 440 for the Terburg, He also saw another 
oes, “Martha and Mary,” suid to be by 


eonante da Vinci, at 250 guineas; and a Hob- 


ate to 
Witness bought the Francia for 24/. in money, and 
what Hart called the weeds of his collection, namely, 
a very fine Old Crome; four pictures by Stark ; and 
4 picture of Canova Crowned, he thought by Briggs. 

e also took a Joniaena, a very Lg ee 
Altogether roy Bier have brought 200/, The 
other pictures belonging to Hart were afterwards 
sold by auetion, and witness then bought the 
Hobbema for 274, the Leonardo for 34¢., and the 
Terburg for Si,” He ulso bought u Yan Tol at the 
sale, When witness exann! the Francia cleecly 
he found it to be an old German picture by 
Schwartz, which had been “ painted up." In 
July, 1843, witnoss showed the pictures to a dealer 
tuned Hadeliffe. Me then sold them by auction 
and got 10/, for the Loonardo, 1. for the Terburg, 
12/, for the Hobbema, and 3Of. for the Francia. 
In 1847 a sale of pictures was held at the Swan, at 
Norwich; he went to the sale, bat had no money 


parte | he saw Mr. Hart for 
h were mot justified. —Mr. Mellor explained | jadge 


ppeared.—The judge: | 
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In answer to the learned judge, the witness said 
the lust time in 1847.—The 
Then how do you know he is the present 
plaintif!?—The Mr. I saw in 1H42 was the 
same My. Hart I saw in 1847-—The judge did not 
think that reasonable evidence of identity as re- 
garded the plaintiff in the present case. It was 
enly an identity as to name,—Witness: T an 
pretty sure that it is the sme Hart who is the 
intiff in the present case,—-Mr. Baron Alderson : 
uppos you had been rebbed eight years ago by a 
person of the name of Louis Hart, and you were 
told there was « person of that name in the other 
court, would you have said that it was the same 
Touia Hart without seeing him ?—Myr. Meflor: It 
is woame evidence of identity: but all our efforts 
cannot bring the plaintiff bere. 

Mr, Edward Radcliffe, a picture-dealer in Hol- 
born, suid he saw the pictures Mr. Parnell bought 
of Hart, and did not betieve them te be genuine. 

Mr. John Gillman, a print-seller, of Norwich, 
| had seen Hart in that town in 1842 and 1447, un- 
toodiately after the sale, At the sale in IMT there 
was “ A Shrimper,”” by Collins, R.A., but certainly 
| not painted by him. There was a Holy Family, 
falvely ascribed to Murillo; a false Rubens, and 
two ory attributed to Sir A. Calleott, one of 
| which sold for 204,, and the other for 30. 
| Collins sold for eight guineas. Asa genuine pir- 
ture it would then have been worth about seventy 
or eighty guineas, and now considerably more, If 
he hod thought it was a Collins be should have 
bought it. He had seen « catalogue of a sale at 
Leeds containing some of the pietures offered at 


Norwieh, 

Mr. Louis Hermann, picture-dealer, of London, 
wis next called, und shown a catalogue of the 
Norwich sale, but could not recognise any of his 
own composition in it. Ie knew Hart, and had 
dren up a catalogue for thy Locds sale for him, 





from descriptions of pictures furnished him by 
— That was in 1446. Some extracts from the 


having been read by the learned judge, 
the witness explained that he wrote nome ie: 
bombastic deseriptions. 
Hart furnished to him. 
logue he «aw the pictures. He knew the tricks 
ictivodl im “* pickli ictures; he had been 
i to the trule,—Mr. Mellor here read from the 
Lowds catal 
Kingsdown Shrimper,” attributed to Clater, but 
which it would be seen afterwards became a Collins ; 
on which the witucss mid he did mot examine the 
pictures with sufficient interest to recollect any of 
them. He wrote several descriptions for Hart, but 
Hart wrung and strung a let of sribbling and 
Bew scrape t 
ye a Mellor then took up the Lecds 
catalogue, and the learned judge that for Norwich, 
anil com’ several of the title of the pictures 
which, together with the appended descriptions, 

coinchled exactly, except that at Norwich sev 
of the pictures were stated to have been derived 
from the collections of the Duchess de Berri and 
other distinguished persons, One of the pictures 
in a Preston cvtalegue, that by Sir Peter Lely, 
with a similar but not identical description 
in the Birmingham catalogue.—Mr. Hermann was 
then further examined. He said that he had not 
seen Hart for a long time, having taken out u writ 
agalnat him, which he had ineffectually attempted 
| to serve. —On cross-cxamination the witness suid he 
had mot the writ with him, but his solivitor had 
promised to send it, and he should have served it 

| at Warwick if possible.* 

|. Mr. Thomas Wren, formerly an auctioneer at 
Preston, identified a catalogue handed to him a one 
from which he sold pictures in Preston in oo 
wt 


He merely compiled what 


| her, 1844, on the instructions of Louis Hart, 


‘ 


| Hart called upon him he called himself Mr. ap 
| but a day or two afterwards told witness his real 
Hane, examined. He had advanced money 
before the sale to Hart; but the sale wax too bai 
to repay the advances, and therefore Hart gare 
3 — drawn by himself as Louis Hart upon 
r. Bireh, 
The learned judge, looking over the Preston 
eutalogue, observed, “* Why, they have put in the 
‘Three Marys,” by Ludovico Carracei, which is at 


Lont Carliabe’s! 

Mr. John © an ironmonger, of virming- 
ham, said he knew Hart, and had attended Hart's 
sale, and aleo one in 1861, held by Cheshire and 
Gibson, when he bought two pictures; ome a 
“Heath Scene,’ alleged to be Pyne. (The 
pleture was here produced, and recognised by wit- 
new.) The sale was Hart's, for he told witness no 
himeelf. Hart told him he had an excellent bar- 








* Mr, Hermann forgot toatate that the tramsaction out 


to buy with, having been “cleaned out" before. — asece qlanding: 
It was Mr. Mate aoe, and the catalogue pow pro- of wih Cie weit rede Ko ne one it dus ae 
duced was that of the pictures offvred for sale last three years, 








After compiling the cata- — 


we the name of a picture called “The | 


ther, and « mado up the | 


' gain, as he had bought the 
e bought another picture twenty 


sold it 
for twenty-five guineas, He discovered when he 


went rgd + Pigadied first picture thut it was not a 
P'yne ; whieh he could not do before, because it waa 
ten parts off him when sold.—On crom-examination 
| the witness said he did not remember that the pur- 
chasers at Mesars, Chesshire's sale had fourteen 
days to communicate with the painters. He chan: 
| the Pyne and some money for other pictures, He 
wast introduced to Mr. Hall about two months ago 
in Messrs. Mapplebeck & Lowe's shop, at Hirming- 
ham, where he was employed, and then he men- 
tioned the purchase of Pyne. 
Mr. James Baker Pyne, the well-known artist, 
| was pext called, and the picture alleged to be 
aap a4 him was submitted to, and disclaimed 
w him with sueh a gesture of diyust as provoked 
a laugh. He said i 


picture was not even an 
imitation of his works, 
| 


Mr. Richard Mould, of Everton, produced a pic- 
ture by Farrier, “ Putting Salt on his Tail,” which 
had been in bie possession «ince 1H46. He vent 
it to Mr. Farrier, who said it was the original pic- 
tare, but had been often copied. In eros-examin- 
img the w Mr. Macaulay asked him how long 
Mr. Farrier had been dead, when he replied that he 
waa then in court; in fact, Mr, Farrier was the next 
witness called, and be stated that the picture pro- 
dueed was the original one, He had never copied 
it, but it had been copied, and im some instances so 
well that the imitations were likely to deceive pur- 
chasers. 

Mr. Sidney Isaac Sidney, solicitor of Old Jewry, 
London, ssid; I have known the plaintiff all hi 
life. He is about 40 of age. Some years ago 
he lived in the same house with me for about three 
months. That wea from twelve to fifteen years ago. 
Lhave not seen him siner. 

His lordship did net think it at all relewant that 

| what took place a to “ pickling” pietures so many 

ad nip a pat gawk in a. He _ 
no botion 0 k ips tl ears of a 
man's life; or, if in rR pater! Methuselah, nine 
hundred and sixty years it might be, 

Mr. Sidney, croe-exam! by Mr. Macaulay: 
The solicitor to the Gclvateat, called on me about 
ten days ago to enquire as to Mr, Hart's character. 

Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, the defendant, anid he 
was the Editor of the Art-Jowrneal, and con- 
ducted it for caiom penne, that was from the com- 
mencement. He received catalogues of Mr, 
Hart's sales then produced, and many others, 
before he wrote the alleged libel. He had also 
received from the ae ae oa and eom- 
munications conecernin, . He was not perso- 
nally aequainted with Mr. Hart, and in using the 
name * Moges Hart he then belioved Moses to be 
his real name, and certainly did not intend it asa 
reflection. The November number of the Arf- 
Journal was published om the last day of October, 
but the article was written and printed ten days 
before.--On crows-examination the witness sald 
that had he received Mr, Walker's letter eurlier, 
— he should not have published the Novem- 
, article, for he should have made further en- 
| quiries, and had he found its statements corrobo- 

rated he should have been willing to apologise as 
to the Birmingham sale, bot he would not have 
retracted his statements as to Hart's general cha- 
racter. He had informed Mr. Walker that he had 
evidence about the pictures ot Birmingham better 
than that gentleman could give, because he had 
received Ictters in reference to them, and had also 
information communicated by worl of mouth. 
| Mr. Mellor was nbout to call witnesses to show 
| that the defendant had weed every exertion to fad 
| Mr. Hart, bat had failed ; when his loniship inter- 
fered, not thinking that it would at all t the 
particular matter before them. 


Mr. Mellor then summed up the evidence 
for the defence, and again strongly 
on the absence of Mr, Hart, which had pro- 
duced so much difficulty to the defence that 
day. He then animadverted on the 
technical Ho seater — _ poorer 
posed so uently during the trial, an 
urged that Mr. Hall's object was solely to 
protect artista and purchasers of pictures, 
that he had no personal animus against Mr, 
Hart, but wrote simply on a knowledge of 
hia ene character and transactions, 
The learned gentleman concluded by asking 

the jy to consider the information Mr, 
| Hall had when he wrote the first article, 
/and that it was not until after the second 
article was published that he received Mr. 
| Walker's letter, Let them also ask them- 
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selves whether Mr, Hart was not keeping 
out of the way because it would be in- 
convenient to appear, and because he was 
afraid that if he did enter the witness box 
he would have to reveal such things as 
would prevent him ever showing his face 
in a court of justice to ask for damages for 
& libel on his character. 

Mr, Macaulay then replied upon the whole 
case, He argued that although a general 
career of cheating had been alleged in the 
libel, not one instance of a sale by fraudulent 
misrepresentation had been proved. Aas to 
the declaration that Mr. Hall would have 
withdrawn his statement in reference to 
the Birmingham sale if he had received Mr. 
Walker's letter earlier, that was disproved 
by tho fact that the plea which was dated 
on the 3d of March, actually alleged that 
the sale in question was fraudulent. Mr, 
Hart was absent because he feared to be 
arrested on writs which were issued against 
him. The libels had been the means of 
ruining Mr, Hart, and there really seemed 
to be in Mr. Hall's mind some atrong 
sonal feelin, e 


en proceeded 
this charge, we deem it 


“The learned judge in summing up the 
evidence explained the law of bell anil 
directed the jury that on the first plea a 
verdict must be returned against the de- 
fendant, — on _ -_ eae aan ed 
reons who set themselves up as ju 
other men without being outherised to do 
#0, must suffer any inconvenience they might 
bring upon themselves. His Lordship then 
commented severely on the publication of 
the socond article while the action was 
pending, and repudiated what he called the 
constant practice of newapa’ namely, 
that of continually poy nt intimidating 
persons who to bring actions against 
them, His Lordship, while commenting on 
a letter in the Art-Jowrnal, * A lover 
of Justice,” published by the Editor as ex- 


* The dofendant considered it right to sddrems: 
following letter to The Times, which was printed in 
that Journal on the 30th March :— 


To the Editor of the Times, 


Srn,—May [ take the i! to ask your attention 
te the report of the trial at Warwick, for libel, in 
which I was defendant. on Wednesday? 7 

Aw Ger as I am privately concerned, [ ehould not think 
of taking wach a liberty; but itscemsto me that a great 

blic object is invelved im the dictum of the judge, 

room, from which, happily for me, the jury 
entirely dissented, 

It is mo lowe than thie—that any conductor of the pa 


thank 

Me ia not the priseiple on which The Times ia con- 
: ought it to be that on which any follower 

of The Times, however humbée, ought to set, 
Raron Alderson was resol from the opening of the 
cue, to take as his mew that a public journalist must 
dare to ex; or condemn any grievance, evil, or 
ahease, by which the Right eute : and 
feeling—that of utter 

astogishenent 


March 39. 
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culpatory of Messrs, Ludlow and Robinson, 
intimated that it might have been written 
ve yn to — and then pro- 
to ex to jury a process 
which he appeared to believe waa the or- 
din course adopted by newspay 
namely, that in the event of any quarrel the 
editors wrote letters to themselvea signed 
——— bly such letters fg al- 
tacking the opposite party and compli- 
menting the ———s which published 
= —Birmin siege 
* The judge, in summing u id that u 
the question of libel, the ak melt te 
for the — He must say that an action 
havin, m commenced, it would have been 
more decorous on the part of the defendant, 
to have abstained from publishing the second 
article. Wheu that course was resorted to, 


whilst actions were pending, by proprietors 
of large yaaa ea it had the appearance 
of newspaper editors writing down men in 


a way which looked like bullying them not 
to aue at all, and of attacking, to ruin them 
under auch circumstances, No man 

atand a contested election who doubted the 
chastity of his wife; or feared the raking 
up of something which reflected upon the 
memory of his father. He thought 
that juries should set their faces against this, 
which waa too much the ico of the 


Leeds, Norwich, or elsewhere, by —_— 
his goods imprudently and unwisely, an 
probably the defendant had been mi by 
that ; but it was not for Mr. Hall to take 
pe himself, most dictatorially, the office 
of judge at o self-constituted tribunal, and 
make attacks wu character, under cir- 
cumstances which were assumed for the 
—— Warwickshire Advertiser. 

“ n Alderson then put the case before 
the jury, going at considerable length into 
the whole of the particulars, The plea of 
not guilty by the defendant had not been 
maintained. He ex his regret that 
the second article had been published. He 
always thought it indecorous in newspapers 
to allude to actions while pending between 
them and others, because it looked like 
re the man that dared to differ with 
them, 
large newspapers, who conld run down a 
man until no man dared to proceed against 
them any tore than he would undertake a 
contes election, where all sorta of ac- 
cusations were common, where, if one 
wasn't bad himself, his wife waa no better 
then she should be, eget uncles 4 — 
were very disrepu persons. He 
not say that the should not comment 
on proceedings when the thing was decided 
one way or another. The defendant, whose 
work was a really excellont one, said it was 
his duty to write the second libel; but he 
(the learned po could not see that it 
was. Nobod on him to undertake 
the duty, he had no business to con- 
stitute himself a tribunal, Of course, 
penny. bs the ordinary practice of news- 

rs 


r wetnccr J one, the editor wrote 
a letter to himself commencing compli- 
mentarily to the paper, repeating the li 


and ending “Junius Brutus,” or something 


* It t+ scarcely nocemary to my that before his lord- 
ship made this A it was easy for 
him to have determined the point while the 

was tinder ¢xammimation, 





ot that sort. Why, when a man said in 
this way it was his duty to do this or that, 
it was the old story of the woman who 
always considered it her duty when she 


intended to do some atrociously bad. 
In conclusion, his Lordahip, after going 
through the case, said that there could be no 


doubt the plaintiff was entitled to da! a 
—the amount of which it would be for the 
jury to determine,"—Birmingham Journal, 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. 
—Afver an absence of ten minutes, the jury 
returned into court, and found a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages forty shillings, 


We have thus cag Boy rted the trial: 
the first, we believe, t ever brought 
the subject of picture-dealing before the 
public; and it will naturally be expected 
that we accompany it with some observa- 
tions that may explain the circumstances in 
which this libel originated, with such also 
as induced us to put in our pleas of 
justification. 

We say at once that with the verdict we 


were entirely satisfied. The jury could have 
given no other. For it is abted that 
we failed to make good our plea of justifica- 


tion in reference to the sale at Birmingham 
on the 3lat of August and the Ist o 
tember last. The amount of damages is the 
amallest amount that carries costa, 

dee =m he _—— — who read the 
judge's that the jury were not 
influenced by it ; that they caneidered the 
ease in all its bearings, and believed, as no 
doubt, the public will, that in the discharge 
of a sacred and bounden duty, and from no 

ivate influence or malice, this libel had 

written; and we cannot doubt their 
conviction that out of such exposures en 
public beiefit and very general good have 
ariven, 

First, with reference to the sale at Bir- 
mingham ; if the plaintift's attorney had 
demanded no retractation, except that which 
had reference to this sale, we should have 


unhesitatingly made it—with some quali- 
fication, however; for it now cer- 
tain that a large proportion of the pictures 


there sold were original productions of the 
artista—generally poor mens, early 

ductions, or slight and unimportant sketches; 
but not such as could have been properly 
characterised as fraudulent imitations, But 
the plaintiff's attorney required that which 
it was impossible to give him—that which 
was tantamount to an admission of our belief 
in the integrity of his client, and the bond 


It was dangerous in the hands of | Ades of hix previous sales, which formed the 


ground of our suspicions as regarded Bir- 
mingham, and our that the sale there 
was to resemble, in character and in value, 
the aales that had preceded it, The jud; 

stated the proposttion of the plaintiff's 
attorney to be “a fair one:” but his lord- 
ship could not have given the subject 
consideration, With deference to his 
lordahip, to have done what the attorney 
required would have been simply to save 
our money at the expense of our character, 

From the evidence addaced at the trial, 
we cannot doubt that Mr. Hart had not 
sought to impose a collection of fi 
works on the people of gona. ay og ur 
enquiries failed to obtain p to sustain 
our views, except in a few instances. These 
few it is permitted us to explain ;— 

1. Coucerning the “Eacape from the 
Wreck,” attributed to “ C. Stanfield." The 
lettera * R.A." do not accompany the name 
in the catalogue, although it was admitted 
to have been both bought and sold as a 
duction of the Stanfield. Mr. Stanfield 
wrote to us, stating that he had never 
painted a picture under that title—and 
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did not believe the picture was hia. On 
ita being subsequently shown to him, he 
stated it not to be painted by him, This 
was one of the proofs upon which we 
relied at the trinl; he was subpcensed ; but 
unhappily the illneas and consequent absence 
ot Mr. Stanfield, rendered it unavailable, 
and it was not in evidence. 

2. In reference to a picture called “The 
Homeleea Hindoo,” by Poole, aa in the case 
of Stantield, the lettera A.RLA. were not 
appended to the name, Mr, Poole wrote 
ua togay he never painted a picture ander 
that title, and believed it not to be his, On 
subsequently aeing it, he sald he sever 

lnted it; he alao waa subpoenaed ; but, 
in hia case also, illness deprived us of hia 
attendanca at the trial, and the picture waa 
not in evidence.” [It waa aaid that some 
other artist named “Poole,” was to havo 
been brought forward to aay he painted it. 
Fortunately, perhape, for him, if there be 
such ®& person, his testimony was not 
required | 

3. In the naone there were two pic- 
tures marked by “Holland,” entitled, * Dover 
Harbour,” and “ Peasant Woman Bathing.” 
Mr. Holland informed us he never painted 
a picture of Dover Harbour: and that, al- 
though he once painted a picture of women 
bathing, the scene was in Portugal, and thia 
waa nat likely to be that work, They aold 
for £3 Lis, Od. each, and ali our offorts wera 
fruitless to obtain them, with « view to put- 
ting them in a8 proofs, 

4. A picture called “ Putting ealt on his 
Tail,” attributed to “ Farrier” waa in 
the catalogue. Mr, Farrier informed us 
that he had painted but one picture 
of this anbject ; that pictare we aacer- 
tained to have been for many years in the 
possesion of Mr, Mould of Liverpool, con- 
acquently wo concluded that the ou sold at 
Birmingham must be a copy. Mr. Mould 
brought the original into court. Mr. Far- 
rier deposed to its being the only one he 
had painted of the autject. But aa all 
vor offorta failed to obtain the copy sold 
at Birmingham, these proofa wera not 
“evidence,” although, no doubt, tho facta 
weighed with the jury. 

6. In the anle there were two pictares— 
represented, the one to be by “ Collins and 
Linnell,” and the other by “ Miller and 
Linnell." We wrote to Mr, Linnell to ask 
if he had ever painted a picture in associa- 
tion with Miiller. In reply, he stated that 
he never had, but that he had Intely 
painted on a sketch by Miiller, We put 
the same question to him as regarded Collins, 
but to that queation he deelined a reply. 

7. Of the pictures advertised ax by 
* Frost and Kennedy,” there are full partien- 
lara in the evidence, The reader—the artist 
reader, in particular—will form his own 
conclusions on this subject. All we noed 
aay bere ia that Mr, Frost expressed a 
strong opinion that the pictures in question 
were not by him, sithough it was impoa- 
sible for him to say positively, ‘That 
—_ was based on the belief that Mr. 

ennedy, if he had thought them to be his, 
would not have done that which we abstain 
from charcterising, Mr. Frost, ot great 
peraoual inconvenience, attended the trial, 
and on seeing the picturea considered they 
might be early academic atudies of his, of 
which he “certainly never intended to mako 
pictures.” 

These were perhaps the only pictures by 
living artista the truth of which we were 











* This picture wns bought for 854. at the anle by Mr, 
Teshworth, an attorey at Birwingham ; he declined 
te lend it to nt witha winw to ovldence, but aubeeqnantly 
molt ft to us foe , ; we have alice offered it back tohim 
for the sum ke originally paid—an offer be has declined. 
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enabled to question ; and, ag will’ be seen, 
the illness of Mr, Stanfield and Mr, Poole 
left us without proofs; to their absence we 
mainly attribute the verdict; for we can- 
not doubt that the jury would have been 
well pleased to have given the plaintiff'a 
farthing instead of forty shillings. 

The catalogue consisted of 143 ee 
and 49 water-colour drawings. Of those, 
60 were by deceased masters, 29 by D, 
Cox, and 10 by Kennedy. The two latter 
we never intended to question, for we were 
aware they had been purchased by Mr. 
Hart of the artista “in a lump.” Of the 





remainiog 100, many were by artists * uo- 
known to farne ;" and these we considered 
might be “originals ;" of the 50 which Lore 
the fonoured names of deceased painters we 
can here say nothing, 

But sll wholesome deductions notwith- 
standing, enough remained of suspicion to 
lead us to place on record the plea of 
justification, e=pecially as in our marked 
entulogue (vide the evidence of the nuec- 
tioneer) we found the very low prices 
affixed to some of the works of the greatest 
modern artists, living and dead. 

We readily admit, however, as we hava 
gail, that the larger proportion of the pic- 
tures offered at Birmingham were true works 
of the artista. The Birmingham mannfac- 
turers are liberal patrons of Art, and good 
judges; and to have offered them a colleo- 
tion similar to that which had visited Leed 
Preston, Norwich, and other places, wonl 
have been worse than folly. The knowledge 
of this ought to have made ue more cautious, 
anil would have done so but for the Hd 
small prices the collection brought, which 
confirmed our suapiciona—prices, amall aa 
they were, which they would not have 
brought had not Mr. Birch stamped them 
with his sanction and approval previous to 
the sale and at the aale, by bidding fora 
large number of them, some of which were 
actually knoeked down to him, and becatne 
his property thenceforward, 

nough of this sale at Birmingham, It 
was not what we believed it and deseribed 
it to be; and but for that fact Mr, Hart 
would net have obtained a verdict—nay, 
we do not imagine he would have sought 
one in a court of justice, 

The libel complained of, however, did not 
regard this aale merely—it charged Mr, 
Hart with being a fraudulent and dishonest 
dealer in pictures, preceding this sale ; and 
to this we planded « justification, 

Now, where were we to look for evidence? 
The only witnesses who could support our 
case were—1st, those who had been guilty 
of welling pictures under names of preat 
artista—knowing such artista not to be the 
producers thereof; 2ndly, thoas who were 
in a de, allied with such picture-dealers 
by having sold for them ; and 3rdly, those 
who bad purchased at thoir anles, ‘There 
ja, indeed, a fourth class—the artists, whoas 
“battles we have been fighting,” ander cir- 
entmatances of much difficulty, and, we regret 
to say, of some discourngement. The first | 
natned obviously would be very reluctant to ; 
come forward, Several of this class declined 
to give us any assistance, distinctly ox- 
preasing their apprehensions of being asked 
questions concerning their own doings, 
which it would be extremely inconvenient | 
to answer, Ono of thom said—* It could | 
handily be expected that those who lived in 
howsea of glass were to throw stones." In 
reference to the second class, we received 
two or three answers to the effect that we 
might thank our stars they had not them- 
selves prosecuted ua for libela; while, in 
the third class, there was more than the ex- 
treme of reluctance to expose in » public 


court their ignorance or folly. Of the many 
cases of this order that were bronght to 
our knowledge, the only one available was 
that of Mr, Farnell, of Norwich (to whose 
evidence we refer the reader), who although 
in very bad health—ao bad that wo were 
under the necessity of placing him under 
medical care at Warwick—had the moral 
courage to come forward, declaring that if 
he were compelled to go from Norwich to 
Warwick on men‘a shoulders he would be 
there to aid aa, and discharge, as we had 
done, a public duty, 

Some idea may be formed of the exceeding 
difficulties in our way in preparing a defence, 
and technically maintaining auch a plea, We 
can here do no more than allude to them, 
and refer to the evidence given at the trial, 
leaving the imagination of the reader to 
act for us a8 our advocate in thia part of 
our case. 

But to the catalogues of sales by Mr, 
Hart, at Leeda, Preston, and Norwich, we 
may make more distinct reference, inas- 
much aa, notwithetanding the doubts of the 
judge, they were admitted as evidence. We 
ahall, however, only refer to two or three 
cages, 

The sale at Leeda took place in 1846; it 
cousiated of 146 pictures, by Ostade, Rays- 
dael, Cayp, Coreggio, Canaletti, Claude, 
Salvator, P. Veronese, Guido, Vandervelde, 
Lely, Titian, Murillo, Vandyke, Greuze, 
Parmegiane, Breugel, Spagnoletto, Rubens, 
R. Wilson, Reynolda, Galateetoauls Con- 
atable, Morland, Webster, Danby, Miiller, 
Creswiek, Crome, &e, &e, 

In the Leeds catalogue there occurs a 
pleture, with this deacription :— 


48. Tae Kincs Down Sauicres. Clater, 

We bave reason to be proud that modern art, 
aud eapecially the English achool, should give 
birth to such exuberance of talont as that which 
has produced this picture, No ene who is 
conversant with euch vlewe and subjects, can 
fail to be struck with the charming fidelity of 
the representation, The figure is no less pleasing 
than natu. Even if it wore not taken from 
an individual model, it servea to completely as 
4 type for the class, that we are impressed with 
the nation, the best criterion of morit, that we 
have scen this identical ahrimper a hundred 
times bofore, in our rambles on the sea shore. 

The objects around have evidently been 
observed with the same nice discrimination, aud 
executed with the sume ability. The atasoepheric 
effect ia excollent, the briillancy, clearness, and 
trauspareney, which are ilar to us in auch 
altustions, are reproduced with a precision 
which is as satisfuctory to the critic, ag it is 
Pleasing to the lover of nature. 

Mr, Clater went down to the apot ely to 
transfer this eeene to canvass, which be dia in the 
opeo air—such fresboess, brilliaucy, and beauty 
could hardly have been otherwise attained, 


In the sale at Preaton, a few months 
afterwards, a picture is also brought 
forward, with exactly the same title and 
description, being No. 23 in that catalogue. 

Ta the sale at Dernish, which oon after- 
warda followed, a pleture appeara; the 
following ia the deseription ;— 


22. Tae Sunrcr. Collina, RA, 


We have reason to be proud that modern art, 
and capocially the English school, should give 


j birth to suck exuberance of talent as that which 


has produced this picture, No one who is 
convermant with such views and subjocta, can 
fail to be utruck with the charming fidelity of 
the representation The is no loss 
plenzing than natural. Even if it were not 
taken from an individual model, it serves no 
completely as a typo for the class, thas wa ore 
iinpreesed with the notion, the best criterin of 
mitrit, that we bave even this identical Shrimper 
a hundred times before, in our ramblea on the 
sea shore, 















































The cbjecta around have evidently been 
observed with the same nice discrimination, and 
exeented with the same ability, The atmo 
pheric effect ia excellent, the brilllancy, clearness, 
and transparency, which are familiar to us in 
such situations, are reproduced with a precision 
which is as satisfactory to the critic, aa it ia 
pleasing to the lover of nature. 


Tt will be observed that the description 
ia precisely the same, eave and except 
that as this picture is attributed to Collins, 
iA, and the pictures in the catalogues of 
Leeds and Preston, to Clater, the conelud- 
ing paragraph respecting * Wr. Clater going 
down to the spot,” &., is omitted in the 
Norwich catalogue. 

Again, in the Leeda catalogue we find :— 
106, Tue Cann Parry. Laneret. 
This picture is engraved, and will be found in 
design and colouring equal to Wattenu ; it is 
finished with the utmost truth and nature, the 
figures beautifully composed,; and the whole 
handled with a most vivaclous pencil. Lenerct 
is ono of the ornaments to Fronch art—he was 
engaged principally in showing tho elegancies 
of French life, which he pourtrayed with the 
utmost finish and beauty; the broad and elegant 
folds with which he has robed the group in this 
ploture, will meot with the utmost admiration, 
the stirring movement of the scene ia shown 
with charming truth and variety. 


In the Norwich catalogue wo find as 
follows:— 


5, Tus Canp Pastry, Watteau. 
This picture ia engraved ; it is flnishod with the 
utmost truth and nature ; the figures beantifally 
composed, and the whole handled with a most 
—— ap is one of the orns 
ments of French art—be was ongagod prinelpall 

in ehowlng tho olognneies of French lite, suck 
he portrayed with the uttwost finish and beanty ; 
the broad and elegant folds with which he bag 
robed the'group in this picture will meet with the 
utmost admiration, the stirring morement of the 
scene is shown with charming truth and variety. 
From the Collection of the Ducheose de Berri. 


Again, we find in the Leeds catalogue 
the following :— 


$4. Neus. Gweenz, Sir Peter Lely, 
An exquisite little gem, beautiful from its har- 
monious sweetnoss—showing the very germ o' 
Lely's beauty, the Janguid eyo, the sound and 
glowing flesh, the luxuriant freshness which 
graces this pereeeit, claim for it the moet exalted 
tituation. No artist did more for English fidelity 
and fornale loveliness than Lely, and no one so 
woll deserves the namo—exquiaite. 


A picture with precisely the same des- 
cription appears at the Norwich sale; and 
at the sale at Birmingham, on the 3lat of 
August, 1864, there appears in the cata- 
logue the following :— 


Lot 29, Nau. Gwynne, Sir Peter Lely, 
An excellont portrait, excellent from its har: 
montons eweetoens, showing the very germ of 
Lexy's beauty. Tho languid eye, the round and 
glowing flesb, the luxuriant freshness which 
graces the portrait, claim for it the most 
exalted situation, 


The render will observe that in the latter 
oceurs the word * round,” in the former it 
is “ gonnd,” 

Like the Leeda catalogue that of Preston 
contained works by many of“ the great early 
toasters” and alao of the “modern schools,” 
It may interest our readers to peruse the 
introductory address to thia catalogue ; 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 

“A full and complete deseription of tho sub- 
Jocts, style, and numerous excelloncies of theeo rare 
aud magnificent works is precluded by the limits 
of an ordicary public announcement; the prin- 
cipal heads only can be touched upon in ordor 
to convey, at least, a faint idea of tho magical 
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effect which a personal visit and a minute study 
alone can mately afford. Some few remarks 
of a distingui scholar and divine at a private 
inspection, elicited from profound admiration 
of those trinmpls of art, have been moat cour 
teously permitted to ap in the following 
énomerntion, and will illustrate with groater 
force and fidelity the scred subjects, 

It is not merely to the student, the con 
hoimeur, the clergy, and the commercial public, 
that thia announcement is addressed. Fathers 
of families, the guardians of youth, the principals 
of schools, and trustees and directors of public 
institutions, are appealed to, with their fawilies 
and the youth under their change, to inapect thig 
collection, When we see the private collector 
engaged in spirited rivalry with the official 
rona of art, appointed by the nation; when 
additional zest and impetus is given by minis- 
terial patronage ; wheu schoolsare being inati- 


tuted throughout the Kingdom for imparting : 
knowledge and cultivating taste, it sooms a work | 


of supererogation to insist on the importance of 
promoting arte in connexion with the progress 
of a liberal education. It is now on all banda 
admitted that no greater error can be adopted 
than the placing of mean or inferior subjects 
under. the oleervation of youth. In this and 
every requisite for increasing the knowledge, 
improving the jtaste, and elevating the moral 
sentiment of the riaing geveration, these 
Paietings are fitted in a poculiar and eminent 
degreo; while, for the true gusto of the cog- 
noscenti, the enjoyment of the man of taste, or 
the pleasure and improvement of the public 
generally, it would be impossible to adopt more 
approprinte selectiona” 


A amall example of the picture criticiam 
of this catalogue will suffice: the writer ia 
apeaking of the Holy Family of Baroccio, 


NI. The character here given of this 
paloting equally describes one by the same 
master in the National Gallery. Barovcio 
repented this traatment of the subject more 
than once; of the reapective merits of this and 
the nation's picture to speak candidly might 
appear to be speaking invidiougly. It will 
aaiico to say that o slight inapection will prove 
that the ono welected by the deceased clergyman 
will fully bear Ube cotaparisan. 

This being smaller than the same subject by 
Baroccio in the National Gallery wos most 
probably the firstthought of the master, From 
the celebrated gullery of the Bishop of Meath. 


A work thus described appears in each of 
the three catalogues.* 

Perhaps we have given enough of the 
catalogues: we cannot however resist 
extracting the introductory nddross of tha 
Norwich catalogue, 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


“The liberal Arts appeal directly to the 
broadest, and most intense and generous 
feelings of our natore.” It is deemed fitting to 
offer a few goneral remarks, which may serve as 
introductory to some particular descriptions. 
The eminent names, ity and excellent con- 
dition, pre-eminontly distin: theso pictares ; 
and the exquisitely pure refined taste, which 
presided over their selection, will be sufficiently 
understood by every connalaseur, after o 
pereoual oxaruination and comparien of the 
Statewent and commentaries of the catalogue, 
with the property iteelf, to render further 
remark to him eaperiluous. 

To auch these pictures will speak for them- 
selves, and in terme stronger and nore impressive 
than any which the pen alone can command, 

The man of li education and enlightened 


* In the teeds catalan (140) there wns a picture 
“Na 4. The Hesces of Madame Dinoyer—Danby,” 
This picture, atrled “a great work uf Art.” “a 
suport work" that “will ras the renown obtained by 
thie great disciple of moders Art aud iNustenter of 
toodwrs Life,” that will “be bailed with all the enti. 
siasn with which Thnby's yiauée of invention are re- 
eutred,” which “tolls the counity wo baye sll the 
a and the pointer among ua" &e de, was painted 

¥ Thomas Danby, the sow of the “* disripie,” &e. 
—thea young in Art, cotamencing his profession, and 
by no means the excellent artist be has is become, 
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tante, will feel it incumbent on him at lett fo 
visit this Collection; and without suffering Ais 
better judgment to be warped or witiated by pre 
tenders to Art or tnferested deceivers ; to give fair 
play to Aig own unfettered and ——— judy 
ment, craddent that ita dictates will dineet hin 
rightly, when the sordid tnferents of mercenary 
trwders would tufallilly led Aim astray.” 


The latter passages are in italics in the 
catalogne. 

These then were the entalognes on which 
we relied in support of our plea of justi- 
floation : with great difficulty our counsel 
succeeded in putting them in: fortunately 
the evidence of Mr, Hermann connected 
that of Leeda with the plaintiff ; and as that 
was the first aud the root of the others, 
as Mr, Wren, the auctioneer of Preston, 
sroved another, and Mr. Gillman and Mr, 

‘arncll the third,—the proofs went for 
something. These are the only catalogues 
j of Mr, Hart's aulea we could obtain: they 
. had been in our keeping ever aince the sales ; 
| how many more we have had and have not 
kept, we cannot aay. Mr. Ludlow stated in 
evidence that “he had seen many catalogues, 
but not those at Preston, Leeds, and 
Norwich.” 

We imagine we have quoted enough from 
these eutalogues, to show that when we 
examined the catalogue of the sale at 
Birmingham, our suspicions were natural— 
were justifinble—and such as we were 
bound to expreas for the guidance of our 
subseribers and the public, 





Upon this und we have now to 
take our stand, and may commence our 
comments by a quotation from our letter to 
Mr. Walker (an artiet and secretary to the 
Lirmingham society of artista) which we 
wrote little imagining that gentleman would 
hand it over to the plamtiff« attorney, 
or that it would be produced as evidence 

ainst us, Mr, Macaulay complimented 
Mr. Walker on his “ candour" as concerns 
this act; perlapa his conscience muy give it 
another hate, 

“Lam fighting wo battle of my orn, but I 
arn fighting that of the artiste, and TD humbly 
think Ihave a right to aat for their aid. To 
nie nich a course can dring only rexation and 
labour at the beat—~eave and except thet 
recompence which attends every man acho Aas 
the consciousness af having done his duty and 
been acsef rel.” 

Our readera will we trust have patience 
with us while we go back a little in reference 
to the course we have pursued relative 
to picture dealing, for some years. 

t was so long ago as 1546, that we com- 
menoed what bas beew terned “a crusade" 
Sgainat picture dealers ; not surely against 
those who practice honestly a legitimate 
branch of British commerce, bat against 
those who conduct it upon principles dia- 
astrous to Art, very prejudicial to the artist, 
and dishonest na regards the public.* 

The “ trade " was then almost confined to 
dealings in “old masters ;" the buyers for 
the most part were wealthy manufacturers 
and merchanta: few of them were then at 
all conversant with Art: they bought the 
grent namea, and thought they had made 
good inveatmenta, It was our duty to show 
that this was a mistake, and for many 
months we printed reports of “sales,” 





* Tt will, of cores, bo understood that Mr, Mart was 
hy po meats the only dealer in pictures, of sellar of 
pictures at public sucthas, who wus wulgoowesd to our 
atricturea; of Me, Hast, at tha tluoe of writing the 
tibely iu question, we knew pething—apart from his 
dealings ‘b, amd sales of, pictures; we nover had ay 
cormunimication with him, or from him, direct or ta. 
rect; but certalaly during several year we had ro- 
peatedly commented upon his ales and Lis proceedings, 

‘e done precisely tho svuse with ether dealers of 
like deeription, 
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showing that when “old masters,” acquired 
through bad sources, were brought to the 
hammer, things sold for 
handreds jad been paid, while the pro- 
ductions of modern art when resold, 
realised large profits—generally a hundred, 
sometimes five hundred per ceut. We more- 
over exposed the evils of certain picture auc- 
tions, and the true nature of the pictures 
usually sold at such auctiona—giving oc- 
easionally the actual histories of * rare 
originals,” where they were manufactured, 
what they really cost, and the several 

ceases through which they had passed to 
make them “old.” We gave also, annually, 
the Custom House Returna, showing that 
from ten to twelve thoveand “old masters” 


| 
| 


were every year imported into England from 
| the continent, 
The result was to create a very general 
| suspicion and consequent apprehension 
among manafacturers, &,, that if they 
bought “old masters" they were more than 
likely ta be taken in ; while if they purchased 
“modern works,” the probabilities were that 
= had expended money to advantage. 
his course of exposure, explanation and 
history, sustained Po and proofs—we 
continued month after month, for years: 
and latterly there bas been hardly such an 
occurrence as an“ old mastor ™ being bought 
as & valuable work in any of the provincial 
districts ; while very large prices are there 
given for productions of British painters. 
And we speak with certainty, when we 
say that fifty thousand dos annuall 
have been paid for the works of Britis 
painters, of late years, in the districts where 
seven years very few British pictures 
were bought, at where the dealera in “old 
masters" their productive markets.* 
fo desire to avoid the semblance of 
arrogance: but circumstances compel us to 


“justify :” and we appeal to the manufac- 
turers and merchanta throughout Great 
Britain to sustain our assertion that much 
of this moat salutary change resulted from 
their reflections arising out of the publi- 
eation in the Art-Journal of the articles to 
we gp eerie 

Well, although called upon to pay a heavy 
penalty: for it need saareely ger that 
the costa on both sides are to be met 
by the Editor of this Journal,—and that 
they are from many circamstances very con- 
siderable,—it is no small consolation to 
him to 


now that the cause has been 
a high and a right one: that his ob- 
ject has been, in a great measure, at- 
tained: and that, although convicted of a 
libel, the circumstances inducing it, coupled 
with the amount at which the jury have esti- 
‘| mated the damages, justify him in feeling 
that the course * haa taken as 4 public 
journalist, reflects upon him neither dis- 
credit nor dishonour, 





ands for which and wadoubtedly injurious to the parties 


| upon himself most dictatorially the office of 


| 
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not the duty of the conductor of a public 
journal to expose a systern of fraud Jangely 


whose interests he is bound to represent and 
to pea ? Jt is a mistake to any he is a 
self-coustituted judge: he is constituted by 
the sabseribors who sustain hia work: it ts 
worse than a mistake to any that in euch 
exposures an editor “assumes factions 
which nobody expects him to discharge.” 
We shall still do what “ we chose to call 
a duty,” ao long aa the fraudulent imitations 
of pictures, and fraudulent sales of such 
pictures continue in the metropolis and the 
rovincea; and perhaps the learned baron, 
fhe were aware of the enormous extent of 
such imitationg and auch frauds, would 
recall and revise his opinion, that © it is not 
for the conductor of a public journal to take 


judge at a self-conatituted tribunal, and 
sake attacks upon character, under cireum- 
stances that were assumed for the purpose.” 
If the judge had generously considered 
the immense debt of obligation which the 
ublic owes to the Press of this country, 
e would have dealt to us his censure less 
lavishly. No doubt his lordship reads the 
Times newspaper : and must have seen, day 
after day, that it is a protector more 
effectual agninst the wrong-doer even than 
the Bench itself: the “law's delays" do not 
operate there to postpone redress, or to retard 
amendment: at once the remedy is applied ; 
it is applied by exposure—in the case of 
ublic grievance, public abuse, or public 
injory ; and that, whether it concern the 
torturer of a dumb animal, or the culpable 
heediievsnesa of a railway director ; whether 
it exhibit the brutality of a pariah beadle, 
or the wickedness of a peer of the realm. 
The example thus set ought to be followed 
—and almost universally is followed—by all 





other public journals, who thua obtain re- 
apect and beneficial power ; which, if an op- 
posite course were taken, would soon become 
contempt, and ita natural suceessor—ruin. 
His lordship is perhaps aware that in 
three several places of the city of London | 
there are three stone tableta, which record | 
the services rendered by the Jimes news- | 
paper to the public by the exposure of a! 
series of commercial fraude by a set of 
commercial swindlers. These tableta were 
erected by the subscriptions of a large 
number of Britivh merchanta, who valued | 
such services not alone for themselves, | 
bat for the community: to gain thie honour 
—the greatest, perbapsa, that ever recom- 
sed the conductors of a newspaper—the 
Hes had to bear the coats of an action for 
libel, Happily, for the Times, neither the 
merchants of England, nor the jury who 
tried the case, thought with Baron Alder- 
son that its conductors bad “ assumed 
to themselves functions which nobody ex- 


We hope we shall not be accused of | pected them to discharge, and under a 


presumption if wo any that—reviewing as 
we now can do, coolly and deliberately, the 
whole of our course of some years in refer- 
ence to picture making and picture dealing, 
notwithstanding the anxiety we have en- 
dared and the loss we have auffered—we 
would do again precisely as wo have done. 
Will any rational man in England—ex- 
cepting Baron Alderson—assert that it ia 





* A catalogue of ome of the sales anch as we epenk of 
is now before ua; it contains LO? pletures, nll purport. 
ing to be hy great painters cf the great schools: we 
veature to affirm that of the whole 107 pictures, there 
waa nota ningls picture realty the producto ay the artint 
fo whom 6 was attributed. We have nlso before us the 
catalogue of 9 sale ip Loodon, which owtalus more 
than ome hundred pictures, gris jag to be produe- 
tions of many great master, ancient and Isodern: our 

logue ba “pried,” and we find the whole of the 


{ catal 
bundred and upwarde by ht by pablic anctlom « euen 
of ukesst S704., the whole of Lhp plotures balng framed. 
| 








sense of what they chose to call duty, in- 
flicted serious injury upon others.” 

We are able to form some estimate of tho | 
amount of abuse and delinquency that is | 
exposed, but we can only imagine the 
immense extent of evil that ia prevented 
by the salutary dread of exposure which 

revaila under the preaent system, Let the 
earned Baron of the Exchequer have his | 


way, and what a jubilee there will be j 
among delinquents, great and little! 

The entire value of the Press, for any 
high or beneficial purpose, in ignored by a 
dogma so opposed to every principle of 
reason ; it would be difficult to over-caleu- 
late the evils that must inevitably ensue 
were such a doctrine to be inculeated by the 
twelve judges—and if juries were found to 
adopt it as the basia of their verdicts. 


The case on which we are now commenting 
has no doubt been noticed at greater or lees 
length in every newapaper of the kingdom ; 
pt those whe buy picturea will hence have 
received far more emphatic warninga than 
could have been given ina hundred monthly 
parts of the Art-Jowrnal, It will surely 
pat people on their gaard: and it is not 
probable that henceforward pletures will be 
often bought—professing to be either by 
aucient or modern masters—without guaran- 
tees of authenticity, or at all eventa without 
the security obtained by tramaacting with a 
solvent and reputable dealer, 

Hereafter many branches of this subject 
will be considered aud discussed in this 
journal. We find already other publications 
treating upon it—arsing out of the 
fraudulent copy of Mr. Ward's picture: on 
which the fraudulent copyist had painted 
Mr. Ward's name so accurately that Mr. 
Ward himself statee he could not have 
pronounced it a forgery, had he been shown 
it apart from the picture, 

‘© forge a bill of exchange is felony, and 
subjects the forger to transportation: to 
forge a copy of a picture, and to forge the 
artist's name upon it, is at present no 
offenes in the eye of the law. Hense the 
stronger motive to prompt the condactor 
of a journal to interfere for the protection 
of the artist and the guidance of the public. 

Certain it seems to us that this abominable 
aystem can never be put » stop te until an 
artist, when be paints a picture or makes a 
drawing, affixes hia name to it, and the 
legislature haa enacted that to forge such 
signature shall be felony—liable to the 
same penalty as is now provided in the cnae 
of forving a name to a bill of exchange.* 

The idea of forming a syatem of “ regis- 
tration,” and requiring an artist to register, 
ia, in our opinion, a fallacy —impracticable : 
while an act of the legislature would be at 
onee alinple, ensy, and thoroughly effective. 
England ia the only country of the world 
where such au avomalona state of things 
exista; and in England this is now almost 
the only offence for which the law exacts no 
penalty, We repent what we said some 
months ago; surely some patriotic member 
of Parliament will bring this matter before 
the house, Tt is a subject which ought to 
be taken up, and at once, by the Royal 
Academy: as a duty they owe to them- 
selves, to their profession, to the arts of 
their country, and to the public, not to let 
this monstrous evil any longer endure, but 
to obtain an Act of Parliament to suppresa 
it—at once and for ever. 

In closing our remarka, we bave merely 
to repeat that we have done our duty :— 
we confidently hope and believe that auch 
will be the opinion of our friends, our aub- 
seribera, and the public. 





* Pow persous hare tho least idea of the cuormous 
exteut to which the trade in imitations cf neoder: 
artiste a pow carried, There bt scarcely 4 popular 
artist of whee works, either copies or imitations, there 
are net from Alty ton hundred sold in the your. They are 
souretinoss eo well donut, ne to deceive good judges = woe 
be t the men whe paint these coy OF Stmitations, 
dutering they are to be sald as erigimuls: nnd they do 
know it well—from the moterious characters of the 

rtics who give the onlers. Whenever we can mark 
he culprits in this way we shall certainly do so 
Things are Indeed grown to euch & pus, that buyer 
aru frequently puzzled to keow what to do—uncertain 


_ often whether their wlued gems are gold or timesol. 


Not many months ago an artest, Mr. N-—. was applied 
to by a respectable kwking person, to know Sf a pecture 
he curried with him was painted by hin, Me, N—. Theo 
auawer was Yea” A letter of gusrantes was tren 
asked for, nod courtenusly givew. The next day tho 
lotter was sold with a picture—mnot with the peture 
shown to My. N—, and which bo teed tut ait 
SG copy of thal pictere, which copy the “ reepertable-look - 
ing person.” had "all ready “to eel] aa soun as the letter 
was obtained. This is bat one of a homdred cance of 
Iniquitons fraad af whieh pleture buyers are the victins 
that lave cose within or owt knowledge, aml of 


which we are preparing & * history,” 

















PROGRESS 
OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


‘Tas exhibition cannot be open, complete in its 

its, until the authorities have deter- 
mines how large it is to be, and what and who 
are to be admitted; and these are questions which 
were not settled in the middle of last month. 
Even the easential point of extent, which was 
arranged for the London Exhibition a full year 
before the opening, ia mot yet determined for the 
Freneh exhibition of this year, Within « fort 
night of the let of May, the imperial commission 
made great extensions of the space. Instead of 
three separate buildings, there will pow certainly 
be six, All the Frewch furnitare bar just been 
turned out of the Palais de l'Industrie, to be 
placed in a pavilion inidway between the Palais 


demands for it on the 
bitora, Acting on this later A ee it ia obvious 
that a completion of the exhibition at any given 
time is impossible, aud cannot be reasonably 
expected. Our readers, therefore, ini 
Paris on the Ist of May, must not expect to find 
the arrangement finished, Tn fact nothing will 
be finished. If we —— to be propheta, 
we ex that the following will be something 
like the state of matters on tha lat of May, 
which the authorities continas to declare moat 
positively will be the day for opening the doors, 

First as respects the Palais de Industrie: the 


de Industrie : and considering that they have 
great capacity for mnking an effort at last, even 
more than half may be done, Bat jadging from 
the state on the 20th of April, thie progress is a 
matter of faith. The exhibitors and agents for 
the Zollverein, Austria, Belgiam, me tcany, 
are beginning to make some show prem. 
But they are not eo fur advanced aa they were 
in M 1851. The same may be eaid almost 
of the British arrangements, They are by far 
the most advanced of all, and will be decently 
complete at the Ist May; but absolute couw- 
pletion cannot be expecied, First, it ia a fact 
that, notwithatanding all the ureing whieh the 
Board of Trade made, scarcely half the exhibitors 
hed delivered their goods in London on the 
10th April. Of coarse the has been 
immense at the wharf and with the shipping 
—. Qa one day we are told that Irongute 

barf was so full that upwards of ten wagon 
londs were sent back to the stations unloaded. 
Delay at this poins is therefore wholly the fuult 
of the British exhibitors, and if their goods do 
not arrive before the let Muy, they hare only 
themselves to blame. Next, further delay has 
occurred at Dunkirk, The Chemin-de fer du Nord 
being used also by the German and Belgian ex- 
hibitors, to a great extent is worked beyond its 
powers. It baa been proved that upwards of ten 
or even twelve days have elapsed between the 
departure from London —, the arrival of the 
goods in Paris, Consequently we may venture 
to ict that some of the British goods 
will not have camel Paks on the let May. 
This also will be the case with a large portion 
of the productions of the British colonics. 
Another source of delay which has stopped the 
arrangements of the British exhilitors has 
been the relaying of the fluor, not done on the 
20th April, and the construction of an enormous 
tunnel for ventilation th the building, 
which reopened the door in its pasmge, and 
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for some days the works of the Sheffield 
potterios exhibitors. Moreover, the arran 
ments for the nave were uot absobutely 
termined even up tothe Ist of May, And in 
the case of the “transis circle” sent by the 
astronomer royal, ite place was not fixed as late 
as the 16th of April, and it required a fortnight 
to erect it. Five persons were delayed several 
days in Paris before they were enabled to com- 
menee. These are circumstances which should 
be known in palliation of any impunetanlity in 
the British arrangements, The imperial com- 
mission having once re-opened the allotment of 
space, and at so late a period, impanctuality 
everywhere has been the necewary con: ce. 
Tostead of fixing the let of _ as the opening, 
no period should have been fixed, However, 
in all respects the French authoritios hare 
shown every desire to make the working a4 easy 
an possible, and putting aside the very different 
modes of getting to the same result which may 
be seen in the two nations, it is impossible 
that the working between the respective 
authorities could have been more harmonious 
wn the Mt hi Depart hardl. 
at achin ment it can 

be expected that the arrangements will be rd 
working order till Jane; perhaps, even late in 
that month. 

The Furnitare Pavilion and the carriage 
buildings, and the refreshment-rooma, will be 
all Fok genet but very far from completion 
on the Ist of May, 

y, the arrangements will be mort com: 
lete in the Pulais dea Beaux Arte. Here it ma 
expected that works will be fairl poms | 
and justify the opening. The French paintings 
will certainly be hung, and so will the British, 
bless unforeseen delay occurs in the trans- 
port. Ladeed, the watercolours, the architecture, 
and the engravings, were almost completed on 
16th April, aud the hangiog of the oil-paintings 
commenced, Thos far, the show of Fine Arts 
on the part of the United Kingdom, promises to 
be highly creditable. In the department of 
watercolours the United Kingdom will certainly 
stand bighest among all the uropean com- 
aarp The artists commissioned by the 
cd of Trade to euperintend this eke have 
boen all hard at their labours during the past 
month. The ing wishes of the Imperial 
Commission have compellel them to hang the 
works higher than it was at first arranged with 
the Commission itself that they should be ; bas 
the space required by French artists haa been 
very great, even to the extent of gving a whole 
salon to the works of one artist, which has been 
done in two cases—lIngres, am! Horace Vernet. 
Perhaps the adjacent ball for Gobelin tapestry 
will be also ready for the opening. Such are the 
prospects for May Tat. 

It is believed that the ae ore commission 
intend to give a tivket of admission to every 
exhibitor, At the time of our going to press 
the arrangements for any inaugural ceremony 
had not been announced, 

The number of jarers assigned to the United 
Kingdom has been 40, with ten deputy jurora 
We believe that the Board of Trade baa requested 
the commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
to name them. a the names of persons we 
have heard mentioned as having accepted the 
office are—Sir Charles Lyell, Sie W. Hooker, 
the Master of the Mint, Professor Owen, R. 
Stephenson, the Marquis of Hertford, Thomas 
= and Lord Ashturton. 

ure couelading these notes, there ia one 
point connected with the exhibition, to which 
wo think it right todmw the attention of the 
municipal corporations of the United Kingdom. 
By Ewart's new Act, corporations are invested 
with wer to purchase objecta of Scionce and 
Art, for local museums. The Paria Exhibition 
will obviously afford a great opportunity for 
making pure in muny de 
Science and Art. 

It has been determined that the prices of ad- 
tminsion are to vary from 5 france to 25 centimes 
(24) ; season tickets will be 60 franca each 
Arrangements are making for a short ceremony 
on the lat of May, when the president of the 
imperial commission will read an address to the 


Emperor. 


welopmenta of 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Grasaow.— Architectural Ezhibition,—Amonget 
the interesting contents of this beautiful exhibition, 
the collection of drawings lent to the Council by 
Dr, Puttrich of Leipsic is eupeckally worthy of 
notice. Generously placed at dispoml of the 
Council bya fovea qratinene wholly unconnected 
with thie country, the act merits our admiration 
and gratitude ; he intrusted his valanble collection, 

during *o many years and at # great 
anh expense, to etran: for exhibition in a city 
far removed from his own, trusting to their 


honour alene, requiring no other tee for 
the safe custody and return of his invaluable 
series of Architectural drawings, The remark- 


able 
medieval architecture of Italy and Germany. The 
drawings were executed principally by eminent 
German artists and are cha by that care, 
fidelity, and conscientious rendering of details for 
which Gorman artists aro remark je, the general 
effect of the drawings is at the same time excellent. 
It would be very desirable to sccure this collection 
for one of our architeetural socteties; it is not 
probable that such a collection will ever be formed 
ISG, the potions labour of Serty pears, end Seapariang 
. the t ar of fort rm, and ta in 
expense ar been united in Se Sealation, and the 
service thus rendered to Art has boen crowned by 
an act of as confidence worthy of all praise 
and imitation. It is the intention of the Committen 
of the Glaagow Exhibition to present Dr. Puttrich 
with a gold medal in token of their admiration for 
his services to Art, and of their respect and 
prativude, but we would urge that more than this 
done: let the Council bring Dr. Puttrioh's 
coustion "Mt they are unenie 4 partum, Bt 
t Ai are unable to it 
themselr (alway supposing Dr. Puttrich willin: 
to with it); let them adit his magnificent 
ve work to their library, for although 
unknown in this country, there is a work by Dr, 
Puttrich on Medieval itecture, in four volumes, 
whieh is of equal interest and importance. 
Duatmx.—TShe Patristie Fund Exhibition, 
During the last month of the Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1863, tardy and apparently reluctant 
permission was aceorded for the parpose of eopyi: 
the paintings in the hall of ancient masters, ‘OF 
this opportunity a few amateurs made considerable 
it. Succeeding the close of the Industrial 
noe, Were the first efforts for establishing « 
national gallery in Ireland. Pictures were 
on the bility of a committee, and placed in 
the ly of the council of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. In addition to several works of the old 
maators, lent for a time, some donations of pictures 
were received. Ward's collection remained, 
likewise that of King Leopold, and those of the 
King and Prince of Prussia. Generous peeeions 
obtained from the commencement enabled private 
gullcries of copies to be formed, and the result of a 
winter's industry is — in the amateur collee- 
tion in the Irish Institution building, where they 
are exhibited in nid of the Patriatic Fund, Under 
the successful management of Mr. Stewart Blacker, 
it is popular with the public, while it gratifies the 
dilettanti, Turner, Claude, and Wilson are faith- 
ay cued in Foe and on the ny a_i 
ink copies from engravings, and some 
coloured sketches, Lanilsoer's “ Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner," and “ Friend beyond the Grave,” are 
executed with extreme skill by the drawing pen. 
A Guido * Madonna” is cleverly reproduced by Mr. 
Blacker, The leading artiete has oorasionally been 
an exhibitor at the Roynl Academy; her original 
aketehes of Irish genre posses truth and humour 
without broad earienture. Tn addition to these, 
and her nom gem rank as o copyist, Mrs. 
Bradenell Smith gives evidence of her courageous 
enthusiagm aa an Art-atadent; the canvas of her 


collection of Dr, Puttrich Ilustrates the 


of 
‘A Hodson haat a 8. 
igent capability, 
coloured are two cophen 
ia ** "and the “Madonna di 


from hia 
San Sisto.” A few interesting Russian trophins, 
oa as Crimean catleonien, have alo mo 
little in the popularity of the collection. 
The Irish National ti .—The opening on 
the dist of March, of the second exhibition of the 
National Gallery for Ireland renews the occasion to 
students, Such works of the old masters as have 


have bocn presented to the Institution. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Pants,— The artistic news in Paris is concen- 
trated in the grand display in the Champa Elysées : 
the French Jury have shown an tnexampled 
particularity in the reception of the different works 
of Art, and complaints are uplversal; pletures w 
several first-rate artists have been refused; we ahs: 
im future umbers cousbder how far they have been 
justified im so doing, and fur the present dismiss 
the subject.—The Minister of State has addressed 
to the Emperor a report on tho progress of the 
Louvre, the result of which is that before the end of 
the Exhibition the exseméde will be seen effectively. 
—On the 29th of Murch waa sold the collection 
of M. Collet: “ Salomé receiving the Head of St. 
John the Baptist,” by Leonarde da Vinci, 16,500f., 
it in said M. Collot refweed 100,000f. for this 

inting; “Hely Family.” by Andrea del Sarto, 
Psoot ; .“* St. Margnret* Guido Keni, 3,9501. ; 
“Alexander Furini and Family,’ Paul Veronese, 
650f.; Titian, his * Portrait,” 1.0008, “ Young 
Woman at her Toilet,” 900f,; " Holy Family,” 
Barceehio, 700f.; “ Eduction of Cupid," A. 
* Goardian Angel,”’ Domenichino, 


Vel O00f. ; < 
the Life of Achilles," Rubens, sold for 10,225f, 
although the authorship was much doubted by 
many amateurs; ‘‘ Portrait of Philip 1V, King of 
Spain.” Velusquez, 1,750¢.; “ Portrait of Nicolas 
Talp,” Rembrandt, 16,600f, ; “ Halt of Hunters,” 
St ROE. ; “ Massacre of the Ennocents,” N. 
Poussin, 10,0007, ;—"* Moswa Saved," S70f.; “ Deo- 
scent from the Cros,” Jouvenet, 11001; “ View 
af Tivoli,” 3,000¢., * Marine,” 2325f., Ditta, 9204. 
J. Veraet; * Attention,’ 1,350, “* Young Gir 
and Dog,’ 1,500f, Greuse; this re gece os 
§9,000f— Horace Vernet has received order 
to paint for owe of the rooms in the Tuileries, 
a vust composition representing Napoleon L. sure 
pended by all the Marshals and Generals af the 

mapire. 

Lia.—The corporution of this city have deter- 
mined to build « cuthedral upon that space called 
the Old Circus. With this view a competition, open 
ax well to foreign us to nutive artists is proposed, 
through the distebution of a printed circular, It 
is intended that the design shall be in the style of 
the cathedral architecture of the thirteenth century. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Rovat. Acapemy Exoterrion will, of 
course, Open aa ou the firet Monday of 
May. Uufortunately, the yenr, a very © 
bus. bee of “ notsbil:ties * will bo in Paris ; never. 
thelew, there can be litle fear that the iniereat 


whom jt waa copied, and how many copies of it 
were wade: but with a natural dread of the 
“costs” of libel before him, he and we abstain 
: froma further remarks uotil the proofs are clear 
' and undoubted. 
Anramn' Gexgaal Beyevocerr Lystrrurion. 
—The fortieth anniversary dinner of thie so 
| ciety wae beld, as usual, at the Freemasons’ 


of the opening will lewem, Wedonot seem te Tavern, on the 24th of Mareh ; the Lord Mayor 
have heard so wuch this year ae heretofore of oceupied the chair, sapported by the sheriffs and 


the preparations thet have been made by our 
leading artiets;-yot we may of a aurety anticipate 
an exhibition that wili be rable to the arta 
and the country. 

Tre Natiowat Gauient.—It is arrenged that 
Sir Charles Eastlake, P.RuAy, is to be appointed 
director of the National Gallery, and RN, 
Wornum, Enq., the # cretary ; both officers to be 
remunerated by the Notion, aud of course to the 
Nation to be responsible, These appointments 
cannot be otherwixe than satisfactory to the 
country. Sir Charlee Eastlake holds the highest 

osition which Art offers to its votanes in Great 

citain, and be is indebted for it to no acci- 
dent; a4 on artist, a echolar, and a gentle 
man, he is uisw pamed by any of lis compeers, 
not alone in iingland but in Europe. His name 
is everywhere received with honour and respect. 
But what is of iofinitely higher importance, in 
reference to this imuediate topic, his Art- 
learning has been acquired by frequent residence 
in Italy, and in other countries of the contnent; 
few living men have more intimate acquaintance 
with the great maxters of all epochs: bis know- 
ledge ix with the practios as well aa the theory 
of Art: his yublished works ore authorities, 
How far the cumbrous machinery of “ trustee- 
ship " is te be remodelled, or if 1¢ be abrogavad 
altogether, we cannot at present say, bul we are 
quite sure that Sir Charles Kastluke would not 
have socepted the appoim:ment if he were to 
move in ‘ttre, enppled aa to raoarces, and 
trammetied by «yatem and roubne, There cou 
be as little doubt that in Mr, Wornurm the 
public will have an efficient secretary ; he bas 
supplied ainple evidence of bis singular fitess 
for the office. Acting together, these gentlemen 
cannot fil to place our “ National Gallery” in 
a condition that will do ample howour to, and 
couter lange benefit on, the country. The state 
of health of Mr, Uwine—which, howerer, we 


The length of the editice la to be from three han- | cordially rejoice to know is improving—placed 


dred to three hundred amd thirty feet, and for the 
expense of its eroetion, exclusive of the purchase of 
the ground, and that of the puinted glass windows, 
the sum of three millions of francs is voted. For 
the three bewt designs the three sume respectively 
of ten thousand, Jour thousand, and three thouxind 
frances arcect apart, and the competitor to who shall 
be awarded the first prive shall also be charged 
with the execation of his design, The delivery of 
the plans will take place before the let of December, 
isd, at the otties of the committer, at Lille. 
py comvists of six members, of whom five are 
‘renchmen, und the «ixth is a German. 

Beatrs.—More than fifty pictures have been 
executed here for the Paris Exhibition. Magnus 
eends portraits of the Countess Rossi, of Madam 
Lind Geldschmidt, and of Mendelsohn; Dartholdy 
Meyerhein contributes “* The Uirandfather,” and the 
much-admired picture, “Going to Church ;" 
Menzel sends “The Great Prederick with his 
Friends at Table nt Sans Souci 5" Schrada, “The 
Death of Leonardo,” and a picture just finished, 
“ Milton; Gustavus Richter, the portrait of his 
sister; Kroger exhibits his portrait of Prince 
Adalbert, and some of hia most recent hunting pic- 
tures; BSteffeck will contribute some of his most 
sucormfal animal pictares, and his Wallenstein 
picture; Hosenann, some of bis most auoneeaful 
works ; Krebechner, bis *' Desert Scene; Meyer, af 
Bremen, sends owe of bie infant groups; Kaselowski 
temporarily quits his religious subjects fiw land- 
seupe ; and, besides these, Pape, Schirmer, Herrem- 
burger, Hachke, &e., &¢,, are contributors in their 
Mepective grares, 

dusem.ootr.—Lewing ie busied with a subject 
from the life of Pope Paschali, by command of the 
King of Pros«ia, the figures are of the aize of life, 
Karl Habuer kas painted a powerful work for Poris 
entitled, * Emigrants,” and Julius Hubner, of 
Dresden, bus completed a work entithed * Charkes 
V. im hia cell at St. Just." C. Hasenpilug has 
oxcented a picture which far excels ev hing 
which he hos hitherto done. It is one of those 
architectural eabjects in which this artist is unique, 
being the “Cloister of Walkeadried.”’ 


’ 
The | 


his claims out of the question. 

Fresca Scnoo oy Patwrixe,— The Second 
Annunl Exhibition of the French School of 
the Fine Arts will be opened to the public on 
the Sth inet, in the guilery. 121, Pali Mall. 

Mr. EK. M. Wann, ILA, has written o letter to 
the Athemrum in reference to the fraudulent 
copy of his picture In that letter he saya— 
“The copy is a very indifferent affair. Ou the 
whole, some of the subordinate parts are tolerubly 


| well imitated; bus the principal heads are vory 





poor indeed. I cannot imagine a computent 
Jwige being deceived by any part of it, ereepe 
the signature, which is adourably forged, and 
would, indeed, have deocived mynlf. * * * * 
I feel continoed chat the very exetonce of a law 
making the forgery felonious would be the ouly 
oue to affert the fears of such as anfurtunately 
carry ou their ne‘arious transactions with cum 
parative inipumity at prosont. The price pail 
for the copy was 20M, ; and Ihave every reeon 
to believe that it must eveatually have fetched 
between three and foar bundred ode, Tt is 
really not worth five pounds” We bave long 
coumders| this gubject in all its beannga, and 
our conviction it that there is no other way of 
correcting the evil except an act of parliament 
which ehull make it a« much o felony to forge 
an artist's nau to a picture as it now is to forge 
his name to a bill of exchary Our readers wil 
recollect that some months ago we wet at 
some length into this subject, showing how 
entirely the foryer of portures might cheat and 
rob with jmpnnity, This cannot be done ia any 
other country but England, and in England is is 
now altmost the ouly offence to which uo penalty 
or punishinent ia attached. Mer. Ward bas done 
good service to hia profession and to the public 
by the manner in which he baa exposed thie 
nefurious tranvaction. We believe he knows tie 
person whe copied tho picture, the person for 


| & goodly number of Hoyal Academiciana, Asso 
ciates, artiste, and gentlemon interested in, or 
connected with, Art. The Rev, Dr. Croly, on 
propering the toust of “Tbe Royal Academy,” 
+ with which be anxocinted the name of ita Presi- 
dont, Sir C. L. Eastlake, made a most eloquent 
speech, while descanting upon the benefits 
arising to a mation from the succees of the Ping 
Arts. He alluded in strong and empbatic lan- 
| guage to the almost entire absence of national 
patronage in the country, and contrasted the 
scant and measured doings of our own govern: 
ment with the profuse liberality of the Napo- 
leon LIL of France. “How long,” be asked, 
“shall it be said that the richest country of the 
lobe gives nothing, or next to nothing, to the 
ine Arta ; that the country, proudest of her 
intellectual superiority, stops short on the very 
highroad to ait totale influence ; that her 
history, crowded with the revellectiona of bervia 
paines in all the achievements of human noble- 
ueas—ruartyrs, and patriots, aud a 
bas scarely a solitary rm flection in the national 
arts! Why sbould moto parliamentary grant, 
year by year, summon the artist to cover the 
corporution balls of the ecuntion with the national 
history, endowed with « new life by the pencil! 
Why should not all ordere of men by these be 
taugtt that they have an ancestry more exalted 
by public virtue than the chances of forume | 
Why sbould not the love of diminction, eo 
natura! to wien, bo purified by the prospect of 
living iw the wemory of ages, and be instricied 
in the tras purchase of the honours of Lepage J t 
Yet, what could be a smaller demand on the 
national finances? The tenth part of the coat 
of a workhouse, the tenth part of the price of a 
tteain-bont, the tenth pert of a mile of railway, 
; would discharge the national obligabon, Five 
| thousand pounis a year was the estimate of the 
late latneoted President of the Royal Academy ; 
and administered by the Iuetitution, would 
revive the drooping x«pirit of tho pencil, and, 
th bh all diffieuliies, give British talent a 
field in which it could fear no competitors in 
the world.” Unfortunately, Dr. Croly's forvibie 
appeal comes at a time when the thoughts of our 
geverminentare absorbed by lex«s peaceful topics ; 
and we aro not quite swe i woukl prove eflec 
tive, reasoning from past experiences, hm the 
din of war cessed. We were happy to find that 
the atate of the political world did not affeet the 
subscriptions of the evening, which amounted to 
about é200 ; considerably more thas they reached 
ou the last aonivertuy. 
ABT CusTHIBUTions to THE Patatoric Fuxp,— 
- This exhibition, which vacates, of necessity, the 
Gallory in Pail Mall, for the second anoual die 
play of modern French Art, will reopen to the 
public early in the preseot month, The nu- 
merous aiditional contributions by distinguished 
atuintours will be better appreciated in their new 
locality, which will take place in a celebrated 
archnectural mansion almeet unknown to the 
public, although one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the metropolia. 
Van Leniva's “Adam axp Eve.”"—Thie picture 
is exbibvted at 57, Pall-Mall, by gaslight, It ino 
| life-sised composition, showing our first parents 
sleeping in the garden, The tempter forima the 
‘third member of the agrompmest, being placed 
_ beyond Adam and Eve, and supporting before 
j bim the serpent. The figure of Adam traverses 
: the composition, and Eve sleeps upon his bowom ; 
| a forexbortened figure, and, with that of Adium, 
affording a well conceived diversity of Ime, By 
| gielight the colour ja warts and glowing, we had 
| rather have acen the work by daylight. The 
| beuds are after the Greek mould; the female of 
r the Niobe cast, modified into exqnisite lovelupess. 
| Tie composition had been better without the 
fiend; inthe impersonation of Satan, it is, perhaps, 
dificult to eacape vulgarity, The face of the 
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tempter wante dignity, depth—arridre penede, and 
it would have been well to omit the cloven foot, 
Of all thoae wio have painted the Evil One, 
whether in or painting. we bad rather 
approach Milton than Barns The pictare in, 
however, in everything careful, well drawn, and 
woll painted, and, aa far as can be aceon by gus 
light, coloured with breadth and brilliamcy: in 
short, in most of tha bent qualities of Art, it is 
one of the best works of ita class we have soon. 

Sace or Daawiwos pr Barra Anrism—Oue 
of the more important collection of drawings 
by our native artists in thia delightful brauch of 
the Fine Arta, is announced to be sold on the 
Sth of the present month: the sale takes place in 
Measra Christie & Mameon's auction-rooims: the 
catalogue contains 107 numbers, almost eatirely 
of the cholcest works of artists of renown. The 
public view on the precoding day will offur 
a roanion of names nover wet together fur 
exhibitioa in any of our annual exh.bitions. 
Among the drawings are some of the choicast 
works, selected fromm the collection of the 
late Ralph Bernal, Esq, — the two 
rearkable fa Deere of W. Hunt, “The 
Attack,” and “ The Defeat,” universally known by 
the engravings of thos subjects; and by the 
same artist, “The Casket-Bearer of Cynstanti- 
nople:" also from the same collection, by G. 
Barrett, “Summer,” an elegant counposition, and 
e River Scena, De Wint The drawings by 
Turwer, ure of the highest quality of this great 
master, and consist of “Mountain Sovnery," 
* Pradhoe Castle,” “ Dilston Castle, Northamber. 
land,” “ Bow and Arrow Custle, in the Isle of 
Portland,” engraved in the “Southern Coast,” 
* Rivaulz Abbey,” “Combe Martio,” engraved 
in the “Southern Const,” “ Laras io, 
Carmarthenshire,” engraved in the “ Eoshand 
and Wales,” aud “Conway Cuatlo,” making 
together twelve of Turner's moet admirable 
works, By S.anfield, R.A, there are “ The 
Pirate,” engraved; “ Mooulight.” engraved iu 
Stanfield'a “ Coast Views,” “ Portamouth,” and 
“The Sanda.” Other fine and important works, 
are comprised in the sale, by T. Creswick, R.A, 
D. Roberts, R.A. ‘I. Uwins, RA, J. R Herbert, 
RA,, F, Pickeragill, ALA. T.8, Cooper, A.RA, 
P. F. Pool, ARA, F. Stone, ARA, with 
drawings of some of our well-kaowa contri- 
butors to the Water-Culour Exhibitions, Catter. 
mole, J, Lowis, Coplay Fielding, Louia Haghe, 
&e. So flue a collection, and a genuine one, 
too, hns rarely been offerod to the notice of 
quilectors. 

Mra. Daway, ARLA. informs us that the en. 
graving of “The Enchanted Island,” which 
appeared in car number for March, is not the 
actual subject be paluted uader thas tithe: 
he adds, “Tha posseseur of the original picture 
is very indignant at thia, and I am als 
ech bert at being so misrepresented to the 
public. Is ds quite evideut to me that the litle 
print in question has been taken fromm a small 
eumposition of a papil of mine, which I well 
recollect being done by him at my cottage; this 
was about cightoon jaches or two feet in size, 
and dove by him with a feeling acquired from 
the picture of ‘The Enchanted Island,” which ia 
five foot im size, but of which | would not allow 
acopy to bo made; the thing in reality ix totally 
different. It will be found that my name ja mot 
on the picture, but if it is, itis a yf boom Our 
explanation of the engraving in question is thin, 
Prior to thesale by Mossra Christie & Manson, 
last pear, of the collection of the late Mr. James 
Wadmore, we obtained permission frou his son 
and executor, to copy sotme few of the pictures 
therein, for the purpose of having them engraved 
om wood: this was among the number, and it 
waa entitled and described in the auctioneers’ 
catalogue ag“ Tho Enchanted Island: the very 
ee it is 6 sraall work and 
wae k down for 46 guiness We wore 

vworfoctly aware at the time that the picture we 
wi copiod was not the large work by Mr, 
Danby, but presumed it to be the orginal 
sketch for the other, acd that the painter had 
deviated somewhat from his first design, a very 
common case with artista, Under thin impres 
tion we bad no hesitation in introducing it aa 
the composition of Mr. Danby: nor do we 
believe that the Mesars, Wadmore were aware 








of the “mistake” It is quite reasonable that | 


collectors should feel “indignant,” and painters 
“hurt,” at the injustice done to them. But let 
as ask thera, generally, whether both, or either, 
adopt the right measures for preventing imposi- 
tion and injury? nol we will wet inks tha liberty 
of suggesting how this may best be dona Lat 
the artista watch the public salea of pictures, 
attend aay place where a work is advertised for 
salto, ant if a spariows pictare is offered, let him 
at once dengusce it before the assembled com- 
ny. If artiata were bold enough to do this 

if a dowen tines it would do more to step the 
teade in spurious pictures thaa any other course 
they or ay ane else could employ. Tne awe 
to which Mr, Danby refers ia only Ee of the 
aystem we have for years past been dewoancing, 
and for the expomre of which we have just 
been called upon to pay a heavy ponalty in the 
ehape of loge expouses, la our endeavours to 
rotect the artist and to ward off imposition 
rom the Arepatron. It is the duty of both to 
use the utmost effyrta to preveas fraud: a man 
who believes that a deosit ia about to be per- 
petrated io hia name, or one which he could 
expe, sad takes no stops to arrest it, is him 
self an indirect participator in the cheat: corm- 
moa honesty shoald in el him to come forward, 
at aay iacoarenience, aud publicly danounve it, 
aa Mr. EK. aL Ward, RA. has reosutly done: wo 


ventare to nasert it will be a long mw ere a | 
“James IL" is again offured for sale, aa his | 


work, 

Tae Mevat ov tae Amantcan Ixoustatat 
Exutarriog, one of which we have soon, that 
presented to Me, W. G. Rogera for hia wood- 
carvings, does not give us a very favourable lea 
of the art of die-sinking in America, nor doa 
the design sesm altogether suited to the object 
of the exhibition: it may thus be described : 
——A fomale Ggare, —* Fame,” wo preaume,—ia io 
the act of placiag a ehaplet on the head of a 
young female, who is probably intended for 
“Science: she seems to be presented by a 
standing wiogod malo figure, holding an “ orb” 


in his hand ; the allegory ia not quia clear, and | 


the latwr mentioued figure is much too molo- 
dramatic in its character. 

Mr. Mayats, the well-known photogmpher, 
hag recently mele a novel and juterveting 
tddition to bis various methods of producing 
hkeuesaes, by transferring to paper what has 
bees taken by the daguerreotype. His mude of 
operation as described to us, ia oxcoedingly 
simple, and the result ia mowt effuctive. He 
tukes an eolarged nega'ive copy, which, after 
undergoing some alight preparations to briug 
out any of the details thas are faintly delineated, 
will yield any number of positives. If the copy 
is tu remain black aod white, but few touched 
by the artaat will be required ; but if colour be 
desired, the paper sarface may be worked upon 
to the fiowh of the most dolicate minisare. 
Sour of the examples submitted to ua could 
tt be distinguished from the work of the most 
skilful miniatare painter, The result is obtained 
by a peculiar application of the collodion 
prvcess to photography, 

Exurerrion ov Art at Asrwerr.—We see by 
@ notice in our advertiding colummea, that the 
Exhibition of Fine Arta will be opened shortly at 
Antworp;: artiets of all nations are invited to 
coatribute. The advantages to Ruglish aa well 
aa to foreign painters whe exhibit there, are 
grenter than those offered by any other con 
tinental exhibition : these advantages are—1. The 
numerous purchases male by visitors; those 
purchases have always been moro important than 
in Brussels iteelf When the soclety buys a pletare 
(alroady a mark of tha merit of the work) it dues 
all in its power to procure a higher price for it, 
aod gives the full benefit to the artist. 2. The 
Belgian government has granted a decree by 
which Antwerp ahall receive for this ealibition 
the same advantages beatowed formerly on 
Berumels only: viz, that rewarda--gold, silver, 
aod brags medals—shall be given to such artiste 
an the king himself, who always honoura the 
exhibition of Antwerp with his visita, may 
consider worthy of the distinction. Tho Art 
fume of Autwerp is another point not to be 
overlooked : it ia the contre of the old Flemish 
echool, aud the beat artista of England, France, 


Germany, Holland, &c, are frequent contributora 
to its exhibitions 

Forcsaies or “ Arrots’ Paoora”—We have 
received several com nunications on this subject, 
and are fully aware thas impressioas from wora 
plates, under the pretence that they are first 
proofs—ertiate’ proofa—or proofs before letters 
—are selling largely, especially in the manufac- 
turing district, Tae mode is very éiimple: 
from the old copper or ateel the lettering is 
orasod; impreasions are thea taken; and tho 
lettering is afterwards restored. Stame be to 
the printers who lond themselves to this fraud. 
At present, we oan do no more than warn the 
public agviast this abominable system: whea 
we are asfely in possesion of the “facta” wo 
are striving to obtain, we eball certaiuly publish 
them, 

Imesovan Sreneoscore.—Webad the pleasare 
of examining, a short timo sinca, at the Reposi- 
tory of Art, 213, Oxford Street, some improve 
monte which have receutly beea made in these 
justrumenta, The great defect hitherto existing 
hos been in their not being adapted to varied 
sights, This is now overcome by a simple con- 
teivance, which consists of a central screw which 
heightens or depresses the eye-pieces to suit the 
aight of every observer, This imarovement 
renders Sir David Browater’s invention perfect. 
Some views taken by the artiets of the company 
were the fiaeas in tone aud sharpness that we 
ever saw. 

New Swastitcres von Ras, &c, tn tae 
Mayoracrone oy Paren—aAt the Anuual Cun- 
vereazione of the Leeds Philosophical Institution, 
Mr. E H. Durden exhibited a great variety of 
apecimess of paper mado fran muodry new 
muteriala. Oue of these pare penptccheies aoe 
of T5 per cont, of peat, aud 25 per cent. of raga 
Tt was manufactured at Turin. M. Lallemaod 
of Besangon, has patented the process in England. 
Mr. Clarke has also patented a proces for the 
| Manufectors of paper, papier maché, carton pierre, 
| &., and he ia vow eogaged in erecting io Ireland 
| the requisite machinery for carrying out his in- 
vention. Another specimen of paper exhitited 
was manufactured from hopbine, a * 
likely to be extensively used for this purpose. 
Couch-graea, or twiteh, formed the maverial of 
another paper and paateboard of good qualities. 
Paper made from sugar cue, refuse straw, Spanish 
espato, manilla hemp, &¢, &e, were also shown, 

Tue Proruns Avctions is Lmomtaa Sqvane. 
—We perceive that Mesara. Jones & Bonham 
have had the good sense to print their more 
recent cntaloguen of miles, giving the names of 
pictures, but leaving blanks where heretofore 
the nacnea of artists a been introduced. This 
is not the case throughout, but the plan has 
been, to a considerable extent adopted, and we 
trust will in time bea ral mie It is one 
of policy as well as of boneaty, and they will, 
oo doubt, Gad their acrount iu sales conducted 
upoa the fair principle of letting a lot speak for 
itaolf, neither immlting the purchaser, nor in- 
juring tho artiat, by deseriptions concerning the 
faluaehood of which no second opinion can exist. 

A Connesponpest has offered us some 
information respecting the locality frou which 
Turner sketched his picture engraved in the 
Art-Journal for November last, ander the title 
of“ On the Thames.” Wo are told that “the 
howe in question wae Lady Place, at Hurley, 
Berks, the view being of a portion of the back 
of the house, which posmessed great historical 
interest, aud was pulled down a few years since. 
| The mansion was erected, about 1000, by Sir 
Richard Lovelace, on the site of a Benedictine 
priory, dedicnted to the Virgin Mary. The crypt 
of the priory remained under the mansion, and, 
I believe, etill exista, in which nwetings were 
beld for promoting the Revolution of 1685, the 
estate being then the property of John, Lord 
Lovelace, who was afterwards Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensionera to William IIL, 
The bal) and staircase of the usansion were very 
magnificent, and on the principal story waa & 
large saloon, the eviling of which was enriched 
with paintings of fiures, and the panels with 
landecapes, the whole of which were sold aa 
‘building materials’ wheo the mansion was 
, demolinbed.” 
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EW “The Brides of Sighs, Venice,” a pomalight woene, 
ga eee psig aon te var Gk ome 
bever more an whi 

Haxpnooxk or Parstixo : Tin Iraitan Scwoora, | the t immediately following * The Rialto," by 

Translated the German of pveaam, by a} engraved by W. Measom, glitters in aun- 

Lapy. Edited, with Notes, by Sim ©. L. | shine, and ia active with busy life; No, 26, * Tasso 

Easriaxs, FES. President of the Royal | in his Cell,” engraved by W. J: Linton, belongs to 

Acadomy. tion. With more a class of compositions with which the name of 
One Hi Tilustrations from the Works of | KR, H, Weh: 


is moet mans | allied; No. 27, 
“ The Church of Santa Croce,” by 8. A. 
engraved by H. D, Linton, 
“h 
Angelos, Alerts bowen nal 
The Galileo, with his woes ; 

Hore Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it rose.” 
any farther remarks superfluous; especially, as we | is treated with a ity which the dust it en- 
do not perceive in this edition, anything different 

that which immediately preceded it, exoept the 


undred 
Old Masters. Drawn on Wood, by G. Scuanr, 
Junior, Im Two Parts. Publisbed by J. 
Muraar, Londen. 


Hart, R.A’ 


original conce; , somewhat marred, ho’ > by 
the awkward ae the right arm of the figure. 
The | i, : 7 ange a ee also 
engra . J. Lin # i is a 
worthy to the volume, by far the test ismned 
the society, and most honourable to the artists 
of both kinds, whe have been engaged to produce 
it. We only regret that it reached ws too late to 
render our tions of any service to 
Art-Union of London, whose obje t we have always 
felt pleasure in advocating, from a conscientious 
conviction that it was serving the interests of Art. 


Sr. Joun ann tre Laws. Engraved 4 P. Bacox, 
u 


and of the desire to make 

ie ge 
any we not 

ubject T scented in 0 dey, 





at thi 

dred may be considered as the term of its actual i j 

iis nara A a nal i it hed; what from the Picture by Muntso, Fublished by 
might it accomplished; and a . ‘ z 


i joyment 
the civilised world. Though ike 
et hovers aro’ ua, @ ing the bh 
living to a recognition of its divine influences, and 
imati of succeeding time to 


caaate tes lig queen, 2 


Tux Waren Panty. Engraved by J. T. Wiis- 
wenn, 4-5-4, from the Picture by J. J. Cua- 
Lon, R.A. Tiuery Leiesrnations op Cape 
mn Published by Tux Aut-Unston or 

INTO 


These two 





y of orighwal ; there ia , solid work 

im his plate, but the general effect is heavy and 
sooty; there is no luminous quality im it, while 
the expression of the face of the youthifal * Ba Ki 
is not ily rendered : isa of arch- 
nees in ft which we do not find in Murillo’s fine 
blientions are due to the subscribers in harmon 
Art-Union for the current year, and 
to regret 


inereasing demand for this class of works. 
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Turory ann Pracricn or Lanneacarn Parting 
ix Warna-Cotouns. Hy GU. Bannan. 
Published by Onn & Co., London. 

There is a large amount of theoretical information 

in this work, of which we noticed one or two 

numbers last year; it is now issued in a complete 
form, making a handsome book, with a number 
of “ studies” of various kinds to illustrate the 
author's remarks: 60 far the task undertaken has 
becn satisfactorily performed. But we presume to 
quastion the real utility of euch publications as 

. if they are intended to form the artist; Art, 

unlike science or mechanics, is mot to be learned b 

any abstract rules; it bids defiance to such; 


or lees merit; where a score 
cognged on ie, i ane a oe 
engravers, a uniformity of excellence ought not to 
be expe . We ao bet leased with No, 1, a 


F * | we have evidence of this in the fect that you 

} mi scene, The Childe departed from his vavety 0d Gus printers whe odept the same aguiomn 
Father's Hall, apres by J. L. Williams after | of working, or whose lists of colours are alike: each 
Hulne; No, 2, a group of Geary peetliy own y, and his own laboratory, 80 to 

ul but a little affectation, ‘ — epeak. Writers who attempt to teach painting 
like are ever eanght by Glare,” engra rough the medium of beoka are, as it were, 


negutirve teachers; they may tell you what toavold 
far better than ther an what, x Tuther Aow, to 
- We do not mean to assert there is no 
advantage to be derived from theories; they are of 
a certain use up to a given point; they may lay a 
foundation fer the superstructure when the mind 
critter Une "dit abpeoe Us aves ty wtvte ares 
cu will always be even to mi most 
wood, and he has been ably seoonded in this sub- | quick of contprohensian. But the student who 
the wee Ww . 10, “A Bull by ™ | stands at the elbow of a clever and intelligent 
», Measom, after Lake lead | Painter, through a dozen lessons of an hour each, 
Tay . . 11, a composition of a 4 will acquire a better practical—ay, and a better 
horse, over which vultures are hovering, while ® | theoretical—knowledge of his art, than he would 
dog b+ endeavouring to scare them away, is most by reading the most ably-written work on painting, 
hg ar fr poetically ex 3 it isengraved | oF all the books, one by one, which were ever 
by Dalziel after Ansdell; No. 12, a sea view by | printed. We repent that Mr. Barnurd has b it 
Duncan, engraved by H. J. Linton, will bear com- King experience and much study to bear upon hi 
Ti Cetat careecr a mci; | ater anda Gr at Ful can eet the object 
' ’ le 
No. 14,'F. Goodall’s “Shepherd in his White any mae oes ew Sones 
Capote,” engraved by W. T. Green, has an air of 
genuine rustic abandon in it well suited to the 
subject; No. 21, “ Ponsant Girls of the Rhine,” 
engraved by Dalziel, after EB. H. Corbould, is ono 
of the mout gusset eampedtions ta tha teak: we 
it that 


parts; No. 6, 
House of Woe,’ ™ en- 





Tux Proves or Great Barrany ann Inetanp, 
By Trowas Sestie, F.L.S._ Edited by Jou 
Lixpier, Ph.D, PRS. Part TI. Nature- 
Printed by Hexny Beapnvey. Published by 
Beapnvny & Evans, 





Bo 
closea demands; No. 29, © "ongraved by | 
W. J. Linton, ‘after ‘T. Toad te'a teas and 
Were;r, 
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If we were required to adduce an incontrovertible 
proof of what we have asserted, that 


to 
with the legitimate work of the painter, we should 
at once direct attention to this extraordinary 
about to be issued mp 
the Art-Union of 


as a composition is entitled to great praise, 
admirable di 


we understand that thirty di 
used in this idence this of the labour 
and skill expended on the work, 





Tur Barrtmen Workman, anp Frienp oF tux 
Sons or Tot. No i. Pablished by Parr- 
manor, Oaxnt & Co,; W. & E.G. Casn, &o., 
&c,, London, 

Tt is rarely we take cogniannce of the chi odti~ 
euls which are constantly flowing from oe ree 
presses; but this seems to make a special demand 
upon all who have the means of aiding « =, the 
object of which is to instil into the minds of the 
humbler e morals and healthy foelings. 
The “ British Workman" is a penny Thiustrated 
iret ond tocteictone, ina od Salers goed 

ustriouws artisans, era, 

subjecta, and good christiana, per, t and 
cuts are of a far better order than are in such 
low-priced publications. 





A Descirrtion oy some Important Taeatans 

nya —— IN —— a <7 

* Hi ‘andin,”* mori 

1586; bein aS plement te “The Pat 
asaleal 

KEENER. 


ntiquities,” Epwann Pat- 
Publi B, %. a & Co, 
Landon 


This work contribates some important partienlars to 
our knowledge of the arrangement of the scene and 
other parte of the ancient theatre, abont which 
difficalty had been jenced, The erudition of 
the editor of “The Museum of Classical iqui- 
ties "—iteelf a valuable collection of 
seliom been devoted toa more interesting subject. 
With much asiduity he has collected from seattered 
Ttalian sources all that could be found in the way of 
authentic description and illustration, adding notes 
on maatters of detail peculiar to the Cretan remains, 
or on such as were found to clear up difficulties in 
the of Vitruvius, Of the value, in this 
of Mr. Palkener’s contributions to the now 
somew! 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION, 1855. 





private view of the 
Exhibition was af- 
forded on Friday. 
the 4th of May, and 
on the following 
Monday the rooms 
were opened to the 
public.” The number 
of workaconstituting 
the collection is up- 
wards of 1500, some of which are 
distinguished by the highest quali- 
ties of Art. Many artists of 
eminence, however, have not con- 
tributed. Portraiture, as usual, 
maintains an honoured preponder- 
ance in the best places. In the absence of 
historical compositions it is argued that life- 
| sized figures of any kind are better than 
| small pictures above the line; be it so, but 
small pictures are placed next the ceiling, 
and these, we are told, would do no honour 
to the reputation of the painter if they were 
| seen nearer: but this is not the fact; for 
unquestionably there are works “out of 
night” that have merit superior to very 
many that have advantageous 
The number of pictures reje last 
year was, we believe, about 1700, and if 
any estimate may be formed from the 
way in which the rooms were this year 
agg with rejected works, the number 
n 1855 must have been much greater ; 
ont of this vast spread of canvas it is 
difficult to induce belief that better ex- 
amples could not have been selected than 
ae, of those that are hung. Every dis- 
posable inch of space is covered, but when 
2000 pictures or more are rejected, it can 
never be maintained that the available 
space is at all equal to the exigencies of a 
time—the termination of a period of twenty 
years —during which Art has advanced 





a fit roel i 
chime Tape bab little Brom af 
Council. to 


it may pass into oblivion, F 


very 

that « solitary 
“the anneal dinner.” The 
| extensive, does uct furnish 
| of transfer to our columns : 
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more in this country than it did during the 
half century preceding. 

The old complaint of “ hanging" must be 
reiterated this year. There are more than 
the usual quantam of “mistakes.” The 
hangers have, in several cases, failed to 
estimate the value of works which all other 
persons will consider to the best 
qualities of art, and not unfrequently pic- 


tures of artists of high eminence are so. 


unfortunately situated as to lead to the 
inevitable inference, either that they had 
ly selected their inferior prodac- 


fons for the Exhibition, or that their des- | 


tinies were at the merey of parties by whom 
it was impossible | could have been ap- 
preciated, There will probably be a la 

majority of visitors who will believe the 
latter rather than the former.* We are 
well aware of the difficulties that will be 
always in the way of this very embarrassing 
taak ; but, these considered, there are in 
the present Exhibition, cases of error 80 


apparent—so fingrant, indeed—as to induce | 


a very general conviction that prejudice has 
been paramount with the judges, whose 
duty it has been to award honour or degra- 
dation to the unprivileged many, We should 
do more evil than good bf pointing them 
out, aud must leave the visitor to his own 
guidance, only entreating him not to be con- 
tent with merely an examination of “the 
line."+ A long list of * Iniquities" in this way 
might be given; they are perpetrated not 
only against artists who are mere contri- 
butors to the exhibition, but even against 
the members thereof—several of whom have 
und of complaint as to the manner 
in which their pictures have been treated, 
“ Up high” and “down low” visitors must 
look to be able to judge fairly of the merits 
of the collection: if they form opinions only 
from * the line,” they will consider the pre= 
sent exhibition the worst they have seen 
for years. It is really not so, although the 
by ra" have made it seem so. e evil 
of this ig not so much that it injares, if it 
do not ruin, individual artista, but that it is 
disastrous to Art, and most prejudicial to 
the true interests of the Royal Academy. 
We remember the good old days of 
Somerset House, when the rule was free- 
dom of handling, a was called a 
“gpirited touch;" anything approaching to 
quthetic” Art iia e 


("We thank thee, Jew, for teaching ts that wort”) 


was regarded as the essence of imbecility. 
The rule now is, the finest microscopic mani- 
pulation ; therefore, in the race we are now 
running, he who is most painfully minute 
in his descriptions is the winner. Great 
revolutions are effected in our time. The 
free-and-easy republicanism of Art has de- 
parted, and we may soon live under an iron 
technocracy, destructive alike both of eye- 
sight and nerves. But speaking more im- 
mediately “anent” these fifteen hundred 
worka, we do not find the mass relieved by 
the same standard of quality which was 
here and there distributed on the walls Inst 
year, But not even is poetry so unequal as 
Art; it is not, therefore, to be expected 
that painters can sustain themselves at the 





were Mr. Abraham Cooper, Mr. J. R. 


F. BR. Loe, 
t Por example, it ix just pomlble that two of Che heat 
Leia af tee bet landioooee tere of amy 
age or co —Mr. J. D. Harding ood Mr. J. i. Pyne 
—which we find in the Architectural Room—and cven 


* The hangers 
Horbert, and Mr. 


terior 
peither artists nor the Academy can re any 
eradlt whatever't butt wilh be aan to induces ike 
on any of the or the 
Pattie. mt should be staiod, morvover, that these two 
pécturus are the only pictaros the artista—Mr, Harding 
and Mr, Pyne—sont to the oxhibition. 


highest level which they may on a few occa- 
sions during their lives have reached. Many 
for whoee works the public always look are 
below their own average; but there are 
othera whose natnes have been compara- 
tively unknown, who win a substantial re- 
putation. Tt is true—am those who 
enjoy prominent places—if they have not 
equalled themselves, they can paint nothing 
positively bad ; but again, there are those 
equally prominent, who can paint nothing 
really good. Mulready, whose works u 
to be eagerly sought for, exhibits nothing ; 
indeed, we have seen nothing of any import- 
ance from him for some years. Sir Edwin 
Landszeer, whose works also attract so much 
attention, contribates nothing. Linnell ex- 
hibits only one: apropos of the | , 
there is but little of aspiration in it; that 
| which was, lust year and the year before, is 
now; while much of that which has been of 
late years is infinitely inferior to that which 
| we remetnber in yeara gone by. While the 
figure-painting of the Academy has been 
rapidly advancing, the quality of its lnnd- 
seape has deteriorated ; in fan the 
Academy is far behind those who are called 
outsiders. We find certainly everywhere 
the closest imitation of nature, but this is 
not all that is desired, 

There is, however, one picture in the 
collection that will mark this year—1&55— 
ag an epoch in British Art. ‘The truly great 
work which bears the name of * hton ” 
cannot fail to attract the attention of all 
visitors to the Royal Academy ; and it is 
not the least of the gratifying circumstances 
connected with it, that Her Majesty and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert became 
its purchasers, having evidently been the 
first to perceive and eatimate its value. 
The artist is, we are told,» young man— 
not more than twenty-four years old ; he 
has been studying for a long period in 
Rome. Industry and originality of thought, 
as well as genius of the very highest ote 
are manifest in the first production he has 
| submitted to public gaze, Itis a rare event 
| to find the ter of any country making a 
peattion at onee,—taking foremost pro- 

easional rank without having previously 
“felt his way,” and creating astonishment 
as well as admiration universally. There 
has been no production of modern times 
more entirely excellent than this. It is of 
the truest order of worth: no “slap-dash" 
for effect, no “niggling” labour in vain; 
it is faithfal to a igh purpose: the con- 
ception is worthy of the theme, and that 
theme is of the loftiest, for it elevates anil 
honours and perpetuates the glory of the 
artiat and the Art. It isa ensy to pre- 
dict that, out of this triumphant achieve- 
ment, and the fame it must undoubtedly 
secure for its producer, a more wholesome 
style will prevail, and influence our 
“school :” avoiding, as it does xo thoroughly, 
the errora of a past, and the evils of a 
present, “mode” of painting, both of 
which have been the curses of our age, 
Tt is on this account, chiefly, that we 
hail the advent of the “new artist "— 
his picture is a Inrge enjoyment, 1 
positive refreshment to the critic wearied 
with perpetual repetitions of accustomed 








things: and the more so because we 
may believe it aang of a future: we 
date hence a higher, healthier, and more 


national aim at excellence—a resort to 
worthier sources—a more careful study of 


, | authorities—more self-thinking—a far less 


slavish subservience to meannesses miscalled 
nature—and a bolder and better iration 
for guidance throughout all—as the leading 
characteristics of British Art: and while we 
heartily and cordially congratulate this 
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youn, 
sekaow 6 him as cue whose destiny it is 
very largely, and beneficially, tointhience Art. 

l we now to examine individnally 
the several leading works of the exhibition 
of 1855, 


No, 9. ‘Market Morning, J.C. Hoox, A. | 


This ia essentially a study of an upland 
approach to a cottage, thus described in a 
quotation :— 


© There's « singe acral ovtdage, a oeat like a love's, 
The only uae dwalling om earth that che loves” 


The cottage is seen at the top of the hill, | 


amd from it, going to market, ia a girl on 


but the picture ia the locale, | 


a ay 5 
when Lacnwe and painted with marvellous 
fidelity. The associations are not suffi- 
ciently sentimental for the poetry—eggs, 
butter, chickens, and w stout i 
scarcely afford a theme for a touching strain, 
No. 10. ‘In the Wood," T, Uwins, RA. 
The subject is from the German of Ferdi- 


nand Freiligrath. A lady is seen amid the | 


leafage of a glade apparently impervious, 


She is altogether in white; nothing can be | 


more simple than the manner in which the 
picture is realised, the white figure being 
relieved by the foliage behind. 

No. 12. ‘The Market Square at Como, 
North Italy,’ G. CG. Srasvienv. In ita 
light and dark arrangement, thia view 
consiata of only two parte, a breadth of 
middle tones, that ia, the square and ite 


architecture, and the bright aky : and, after | 


all, in what shape soever we find it, sim- 
plicity ia ever more captivating than oaten- 
fatious display, The solidity of manner in 
whieh the tower on the right is painted is 
deserving of all praise. 

No, 15, ‘On the Llugwy,' ©. Mansnarn 
A small picture, of which the subject is a 
portion of the rocky bed of the river, beyond 
which is scen a mountain horizon. The 
lite picture is low in tone, but it is har- 
monious and effective, 

No, 16. ‘Beitomart Disarming, F, R 
Pickersaity, A. 

“* With that ber gtletocing helmet she ueleced, 

Which dott, her golden lockes, that were uphonamd 

Still in a knet, uute her hueles downe traced ; 


Beck when those knights acd ladies all alent 

Behe ber, all were with sinazensent sit.” 
Tlie subject is from the fourth book of the 
Faerie Queene, the most difficult poem in 
our classics that a painter can work from. 
It is more easy to paint from Shakespeare 
or Milton, or indeed any of our poets, than 
it ia to work from Speuser—that is, if we 
may judge from the few satisfactory pictur-s 
we see from Spenser, In this composition the 
artist works closely from his text—the act 
of Rritomart disarming, and the admiration 
of the bystanders, constitute thetheme, It 
is difficult to paint a woman in armour, and 

et maintain the feminine character; this, 

owever, is most successfully effected here, 
The armour is admirably palated. 

No. 17. ‘The Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, 
MP.’ P. Wesrcorr, The subject is pre- 
sented standing, wearing his official robes, 
beneath which is seen an ordinary evening: 
dress; the figure ia relieved by a plain back- 
ground. The resemblance is at once 
recognisable, 

No. 23. ‘Stratford-upon-Avon—the close 
of an Autumnal day, M. Axtnoxst. A 
verse of Tennyson's is given as describing 
the point of the pieture: 

** Bweat after showers, amberceial air 
That ralest frons (ue gorgeous gioom 
Of evening, otue beake aud tioom, 
And "ee. 
There is but little of Stratford seen, only 
the spire of the church which rises over the 
ashea of the Swan of Avon. The picture 


inter on his triumph we slready | 


omely rustic | 
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consists principally of » foreground cor 

sition, showing a canal lock, beyond which 
| lies a screen of trees, It is an elegant 
‘thought, that of showing only the spire of 
the chureh—it is suggestive of everythin 

| —a vulgarised view of the town itself 

| been of no valae. The broken foreground 

with every immediate incident is rendered 

with masterly feeling. 

No. 25, "My Cottage-deor,” E. Orsony. 
A suall pieture—the aubjest a girl entering 
| her cottage-door, round which are trained a 
luxuriant multitude of summer creeperr. 
It is ow graceful atudy. 
| No. 27. ‘The Silent Mole,’ W. F. Wirnen- 
imotox, RA. A large and carefully- 
| wrought picture, presenting a view of this 
little river and a section of the richest of 


nearest site of the composition, a man in a 
boat is raising some eel-bucks from the 
river. It is a purely English landscape, 
remarkabl- for many excellent qualities. 

No. 28. 'A Forest Brook,’ J. Sranx. It 
| may be considered an equivocal compliment 
to au artiat who has #o long enjoyed the 
reputation which thia artist has won, to say 
that he improves; but lt can be instanced 
that painters may improve if they continue 
studenta, even to the end of a long life, 
The subject seoms to be aome ontlying glade 
of Windsor Forest: infmitely better in 
colour and effect than very many prior 
works. The treatment of the subject evi- 
dences very extensive knowledge of this 
kind of material. 

No, 20. ‘ Anxiety,’ R Canrice, We do 
not remember this name in the class of art 
to which it is now attached. The pictare 
desoribee the anxiety of a wife waiting for 
the return of her husband. She stands at 





drawing aside the curtain. 
marks half-past one. There is little of acces- 
sory in the composition, but the atory is most 
‘ impressively told. The figure ia well drawn, 
and paloted with much firmness ; in short, 
it is wm production of very high merit, 
No, 30, *Spaniel and Woodeock,’ A, 
, Coorzn, R.A. A very small picture, simply 
| —- to the titlhk—a spaniel starting a 
woodcock. Pictures s0 amall, unleas very 
highly finished, do not support the roputa- 
tion of an artist. 

No. 31. ‘A Fracture,’ J.C. Hoox, A. A 
portrait of o little boy who has broken his 
toy. It iaa front face, small and sketchy ; 
but gracefully and effectively wrought. 

No. 35. ‘ Azaleas,’ Mias A. J.Mctae. A 
small composition, in which the flowers are 
painted with infioite delicacy and trath, 

No, 44, ‘ View of Heligoland, where the 
Foreign Legion will Embark,’ J. W, Can- 
MICHIARL, 

* The rectoor Gag of England 
Must get terrific burn, 


Till Danger’s troubled night degart, 
And te Star of Peace return,” 





This verse supposes the presence of a man- 
of-war, She is a line-of-battle-ship, and is 
signalling the island, aa lying to, The sea, 
the drifting clouds, and, above all, the move- 
ment of the smaller craft describe o stiff 
breeze; and this language of the elementa we 
_ have never seen more powerfully eloquent 
than in this picture. It seema to be full of 
the moat minute and technical drawing. It 
is, therefore, to be regretted that auch a 
work should have been placed so high, for 
in painting a abip this artist is unrivalled, 
+ No, 46 ‘A Party of Pleasure on the Lake 
of Wallenstadt, in Switzcrland,’ F. Daxpyr, 
A. This is a large picture, and like those 
generally exhibited by this artist. It is an 
evening effect; but on thie occasion the time 
is nearer twilight than usual, There is con- 





| & little distance the picture 





the meadows through which it flows, In the 


sequeutly a moro subxiaed light in the pic- 
ture, and the composition as to its distancea 
is clad leas thinly than in the accustomed 
drapery of evening mist. On the right risea 
a aereen of treea; the rest of the picture 
opena over the lake to distant mountaina. 

it company of revellers oceupy two barge- 
like bonts, aurmounted by aluggish sails. At 
aa a certain 
poetical charm acting impressively on the 
sense, and we might fancy that here we 
were about to join a revel of 


* The Graces and the rosy-Lesom'd Hours,” 


but a nearer examination dispela the ilu- 
sion. It is ss a floating beer-bottle, 
which drifta towa us, and we duscover 
that the party wear coata and waistcoats 
made by Sehnitzler of Lasern, and cat san- 


‘enges and dandelion salad. Yet although 





the window holding her sleeping child, and | 
‘ie clock dial | 


not so brilliant aa we have been accustomed 
te see from the hands of this artist, it ia a 
production of a high order of merit, 

No. G1, ‘Child at Play” E. J. Copeerr. 
She is seated on a basket reversed, amd is 
amusing herself with her doll, The figure 
is painted with great firmness, wad relieved 
by a plain background, The expression 
and colour of the features are worthy of all 
praise, 

No, 63. ‘The See-Saw, H. Le Jeuxn 
How eaptivati soever way be some of the 
larger pictures of thisalways excellent artist, 
in brillianey, aweetoeas, and harmony, they 
are surpassed by his amaller and simpler sub- 
jects, On one vud of the eee-aaw a girl holds 
a child, while at the ather end a boy carefully 
acta as a counterpolse, The picture contains 
little of what ts significantly called colour, 
but what there is, ts singularly effective by 
the sid of the warm aud mellow greys whic 
prevail im the work, 

No. 64. ‘Don Quixote’s firat Impulse to 
lead the Life of a Kuight-Errant,’ A. J, 
Hereeer, junr, “Now he thought it con- 
venient and necessary, 13 well for the in- 
crease of his own honour aa the service of 
the public, to turn knight-errant.” This is 
a very original conception of Don ——_ 
He is seated in a thoughtful attitude, with 
a book ou his knee, from which he bas just 
raised his head, The figure declares itself 
at once a stady from the life—from Spanish 
life—for so wucoessful are the brown com- 
plexion and the aduat features, that they 
never could be improvised. 

No. 63, ‘Morning: the Month of an 
English River,’ T. Creswick, RA. The 
composition of this work is in some degree 
like that of a reeent production by the 
same painter. On the left ia o knoll 
whereon is placed a windrlll raised in oppo- 
sition to the sky; the right opena an exten- 


;aive view of the river towarda the sea. 





A road passes near the windmill, and a 
wayfarer is seen approaching—the first that 
has passed that way, for the rabbits are not 
yet seared from their feed, The thin ores- 
cent of the new moon is atill in the sky 
unextingaished by the subdued light of 
the rising eun, The whole of the near 
section of the work is executed with that 
rivet representation of grass, weeds, and 
roken ground which eminently distin- 
quishes the works of the artist. 
No, 68, ‘El Pasco,’ J. Panar. The sab- 
ject of thix picture, which is tho property 
of Her Majesty, ia a group of two Spant 
indies, wearing the full national costume, 
The coquetry of these im uations is most 
felicitously expressed ; the facea are Spauial 
in contour, complexion, and feature; the 


 artiat bas had ample opportunities of descri- 


bing accurately the costume which is shown. 
0. 69. ‘Consolation, C. W. Corn, R.A. 
The consolation is administered by a child 





to ite mother ; he wipes the tears from her 
eyes as she, a soldier's wife, sits over- 
whelmed with anguish at the receipt of the 
news from Sebastopol of the death of her / 
husband. The narrative is very perspicuous, | 
all the circumstances are set forth im terms 
extremely tonching. 

No. 70. ‘The Viscountess Glamia,’ L. W. 
Deaaxors. This portrait presenta the lady 
weated, and of the size of life; she wears 
black velvet, over whieh ia thrown a white 
Ince mantle, The features are agreeable 
aud animated, and the treatment of the 
work is more simple than we usually find 
the ite of this painter, 

No. 74. ‘The Right Hou, Lord Damferm- 
line,” Sin W. J. Gonpos, RA. This is an 
admirable portrait, Of the pictorial brown 
coat and browner waisteoat (of the homely 
eat now called morning-dress) a column 
might be written, and of the head and the 
featores a page; but we can only aay that | 
the best principles of portrait-paintiog were 
never better illustrated than here. 

No, 75. ‘Cooling the Hoof, T. 8. Coorgn, A. | 
A group of cows in a meadow on the banks 
of aatream in which some of the animals 
are standing ; the country is perfectly flat, 
and the scene therefore is open, and such as 
this netist eo frequently paints, The cows, | 
we think, are loosely drawn, and we have 
heard the lowing of ge! of them before. 
We begin to fear that this artist, once a 
lactewm sicdus, will be outshone by other 
atara in the milky way. { 

No, 76. ‘ Mrs. Coleridge,’ W. Boxaut, A. 
A email half-length figure, seated. The 
head ia a charming atady; aweet to a. 
degree in colour and expression, The artist | 
does not, it seen, desire his works “to rustle 
in French silks ;" be paints nothing but 
white, and that in the licence of oar old 
school: this is a disappointment to ladies, 
who like to see the quality of the lace, and 
above all the fashion of the “robe.” 

No 77. * * * J. GO Hoox, A. An 
apology for a title appears here in the shape 
of a line Speaser— | 
* Colts, thea leen'st the seertherne shepheand’s bove,” 


resuming it to be what is pleasantly called 
in ancient catalogues “xa conversation ;” 
but the virtue of the work lies in the land- 
scape, the local truth of which is really 
marvellous, We are upon a hill side—one 
of those hills that occur passim in Surrey ; 
and we might listen to the chat of a boy 
herding sheep, anda girl knitting stockings, 
but these breezy downs are much too tempt- 
ing. The right-hand section is beautifully 
diversified with the sheep and variously 
hued herbage, but on the left there is green 

turage which shoul have been broken. 
pe distance closes with trees; it ia alto- 
gether a most serupulous imitation of nature. 

No. 78, ‘Scene—Lawn before the Duke's 
Palace, Orlando about to Engage with 
Charies the Duke's Wrestler,’ D. Macutax, 
TLA. The subject of this work is a passage 
from the second scene of the firut act of “ As 
you Like It,” which we quote, in order to 
show the spirit which animates Orlando in | 
opposition to that of Charles. 

" Oriaede, LT bevewh you, punta tor not with yc 
hart thonughia, wherein f chufens wegen caro 
dewy so fair nod excellent ladies anything Hut det 
your fabr aiid jrontle wisher go with nue to my trial, 
wherrit, if i be fhilel, there is bat one shamed that wan 
teewor graciotm ; if killed, but owe dead that i willing | 
teobeso. E shall do myvelf mo wrong, for I have nose 
to lamoent tue; the wortd oo injury, for in it 1 have | 
wothing ; only ie the world f fill up a place whieh may 

better supplied when t hare made it coupe y 

** Soselind. The little strength I have € wonkl it | 
were with pou. 

“* Cia, “And toine to uke out hers." 


Orlando addresses Rosalind and Celia, 


who attempt to dissnade him from wrest. | 
ling with Charles, and the Dake turns asule | 
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to disembarrasa the 
picture-we find, by a licence of the 
the Duke present while Orlando 
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inter, 
dresses 


the ladies, The representation, therefore, | 


is rather that immediately preceding the 
commencement of the trial. The Duke ia 


seated in the centre, and the principal per- | 


Sona at Fr nearly on a plane across 
the composition. Onthe right of the Duke 
are Dennis (a servant), Oliver, the wreatler 


Charles, awd Le Bean ; and on his left Celia, | 


Rosalind, Touchstone seated on the ground, 
Orlando, Adam, and lords and attendants, 


Hercules, to whom, according to appearance, 
the slender form of Orlando should have 
yielded as asapling. The towe of the work 
is not historical ; it is aa it should be—ira- 
matic. The costumes, dispositions of light 
and shade, are aa usual unexceptionable. As 
nh painter of draperies, this artist is one of a 
few who excel; and the eloquence of his 
expression ie always full of point, The 


| greee. of the picture is that of Celia and 


wd, notwithstanding the defects of 
these figures, and they are not faultless, 
We recognise in them the sume type as that 


; of Hamlet's mother, as Strongbow's Eva ; 


nay, even a8 Ophelix; and all these ladies 
are in some degree embonpointées. We 
would that this well known and figure 
eould be changed, The work is, however, 
in all respects, one of the highest excellence. 
The story is told with singular power ; 
each individual of the group contributes 
largely to the effect of the whole ; the read- 
ing of the several characters is umexcep- 
tionable. Moreover, it exhibits careful 
finish in all ite parts. The accessories are 
elaborately wrought: and, undoubtedly, 
the picture is one of the best achievements 
of our achool. 

No, 70. ‘Capt, Easmat, Adjutant of the 
Worcestershire Yeomanry,"— Painted for 
Lord Ward, Colonel of the regiment, F. 
Grayt, RA, A life-sized portrait, present- 
ing the officer mounted, The horse is care- 
fally drawn; but the “big” work oceupies 
a space of which it is not iy A 

No. 85. ‘Mra, John Stuart,” D. Macyzr, 
The lady is seated. Sho wears a grey silk 
dress. The figure is relieved in the simplest 
manner by an ig background. The ex- 

ion is life-like. 

No. 66. ‘Sir James Emerson Tennent,” 
HL OW. Piexensoms, B.A. An excelicnt 
portrait, and a striking likeness of the ac- 
complished gentleman who, having filled 
several diplomatic posts, is now Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. 

No. 87. ‘Ilfracombe, North Devon,’ C. 
Sranricip, RA A small picture, affording 
a view of a harbour closed on each side by a 
rocky ominence. In the nearest site, which 
is the sand at low water, there are numerous 
figures engaged in unloading o brig that 
is laid wpou the sand. The picture has all 
the firmnesa which this artist imparts to his 


| worka; but there is less of colour than is 


usually found in them, 
No, 88 ‘The Sylvan Spring, RB, Rep- 
ouaveE, RA. 
“* Deep azul still Ghat gliding stream, 

Fenotiful to me doth seom 

An the river of a dreasu.” 
The subject is closed by an abrupt bank 
with trees, at the foot of which is a pool 
with a flow over the near bank, Life is 
communicated to the passage by some kheep 


and a girl with a pitcher at the stream. | 


This kind of subject is palnted by the artist 


j with extraordinary trath, 


No. #0, ‘An Armenian Tady, Cairo: the 
Love Missive, J. F. Laewra. 


* The token flowers that tell 
What words con never spank ao rell,” 


243 


parties, But in the | 


— of Charles is that of a Seythian . 
1 
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This is the first painting we remember to 
have seen exhibited under this name, We 
have olsewhere spoken as they merit of 
his drawings in the Old Water-Colour 
Exhibition, and this picture we cannot 
describe in terma less liudatory. Lt is 
amall, and has all the finish of his water- 
eolour works, but with more softness. ‘The 
lady is seated according to the manner 

}of ber country, and her head is seen in 

profile ; the draperies, flowers, ahruba, and 

accessories are painted with painful mi- 

nuleness, and yet, with the softness which 
we have mentioned, there is no lack of 

breadth. The face looks aa if it had been 
ati pled with a single bair, 

0. 92. ‘An Irish Cabin, T. Earn A 
picture of much merit, but we think it 
excelled by No. 93. ‘ Minding the House,” 
a cottage interior, in which are seen the 
guardiana—a little girl and a dog. The 
ae is well lighted— good ia colour, 
and in every reapect a successful production. 

No, $4, ‘Afternoon: the River's Bank,’ 
T. Creswick, R.A. This seems to be a 
pendant to « picture ape noticed. Tn all 
the pictures recently exhibited by this 

inter, he seems to have subsided into 
ow tone. This looks like a composition; 
at least it differs from earlier works, inas- 
much as it may be that he does not consult 
vature so much as formerly, The left ia 
closed by a group of trees, while on the 
right the course of the river is open, 
crossed near the foreground by a foot- 
bridge, The grassy bank ia painted with 
palpable reality, bat the treea are not 
graduated into masses and depth aa othera 
we have seen of the same series The 
whole ia Inid in with low and middle tones, 
the highest lights being sparingly gathered 
up in two or three patches, in ove of the 
cows, and their guiding and guardian cherah 

ja rustica child, 

No. 95. ‘Sancho Panza, and Dr, Pedro 
Rezio, C. BR. Lasix, RA. The subject is 
taken from the second part of Don Quixote, 
The Saucho that is here agnin prevented to 
us in the same corpulent, bustling, bundle 

‘ of proverbs, to whom we have already been 

introduced in othera of Mr. Leslie's works, 

but net the same quaint sententious indi- 
vidual who hokis converse with the Duchess 
in the Vernon picture, Of the latter short 
| dark man we see only a little at a time, and 
wuch more remains behind, but the pre- 
sent Sancho is a full blown character. He 
is spread out before us, and means no more 
than he saya He is seated at table facing 
ua, attended by Inequeys, who place before 
him the smoking viands which the doctor 
prohibits, in favour of wafers and quince 
marmalaide. The doctor stands with his 
back to us (we wish his dead black cloak 
had been relieved a little by some reflected 
light), and Sancho and the lacquers listen 
attentively to hia commendation of simples. 

The picture is here and there slight in 

manner, but it has otherwise all the pre- 

cision and clearness of the best of the 
painter's works, 

No. 100. ‘Nasean W. Senior, H, W. 
Pours. A bead and bus’ portrait of a 
gentleman in the act of writing: the 
featores are endowed with thoughtful ex- 
pression ; too highly coloured, periinps ; but 
the work altogether is one of considernblo 
excellence. 

No, 103, ‘ ie he First of a Series of 
the Seasons,’ ‘I. Wensrmx, R.A. A amall 
| picture, containing a f give: ¢ of children 
_ playing on a foreground section of green- 
} award, closed in by trees. We have not 
| before observed this artist so excursive in 
Jani . "Phe grasa and trees are rendered 
with the utmost delicacy, yet without the 
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loss of depth and roundness ; but, above 
all, the children are the substance of the 
composition, No painter that has ever 
professed delineation of youth has succeeded 
no well in seizing youthful characteriatic, 
unqualified and unexaggerated, 

No, 107, ‘Scottish luterior—Old Woman 
at the Shank,’ J. Cassi. The old woman 
is not #0 carefully drawn as might be; but | 
the simple dispositions in thia interior are — 
very like a reality, and the manner in 
which the roont ia Tighted is very effective, 
What the “shank” is doesnot very clearly 
appear; it may be something technieal— 
technicality ond affectation are always 
offensive in the titles of pictures, 

No, 108. ‘Maria Tricks Malvolio,’ W, P, - 
Farry, RA, The exact passage supplying | 
the subject are her words on depositing the 
letter," Lie thou there, for here comes the 
trout that raust be caught with tickling.” | 
It is a small picture, presenting Maria in | 
the act of laying down the letter among the 
very denseat of the garden shrubs. The 
foli and branches, something like those 
of the ilex, traverse and come before the : 
figure; but yet a more perilous arrange- 
ment ia that of the light; for theae leafy | 
passages are lighted up so as to compete | 
with the figure in importance; yet they | 
are, nevertheless, superseded by the light 
on the figure, A vivacious and significant 
expression is most auccesafully given to 
Maria ; and the whole is executed with the 
artist's usual grace, 

No. 109. *The New Number,’ J. A, 
Visten. A girl reading“ the new number,” 
which, by-the-by, to the unassisted ima- 
gination, is an unintelligible title, The 
Hicbure is acall, but it displays taste and 

nowledge, 

No, 111, ‘Il Penseroso,’ W, E. Frost, A. 
Teather “ La Penserosa,” being a study of a 
girl in deep thought: it ia a small picture, 
and, perhaps, leas attractive than others of | 
a similar standard by the same painter. 

No. 112. ‘The Gillie, A. Coorzn, RA.» 
The gillie plays but a secondary part in the 
picture; the principal being a shootin 
pony which is moat skilfully pourtrayed. 

t frequently oceurs in the works of thia 
artist that the horses, being drawn with 
taste and skill, extinguiah the pretensions 
of the human figures with which they are 
associated. 

No, 110. * The Lord Almarie Athelstane 
Spencer Churchiil, and the Lady Clementine 
Spencer Churchill, the Infant Children of 

tharlotte Augusta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, J. Saxt. So stands the title ; 
yet the picture does not represent infants, 

ut a boy and a girl already well grown, 
and very busily feeding their bird. Tho 
attention of both children ia fixed upon 
some object, which the spectator discovers 
by the shadow on the window-shutter to be 
a bird, that does not appear in the picture. 
The incident is very circumatantially made 
out, constituting the work rather a picture 
than a portrait. 

No. 120. ‘Beatrice,’ Sie C. L. Easruake, 
PRA. ‘The picture is a life-sized head and 
bust ; but we aearcely know which Beatrice 
totake it for, There is something in it that 
might point to Dante’a * Thealogy,"—for 

* La mibile virth Reatrice intends, 
Pez lo hero arbiteio, © pert geasrda, 
Che Vabbi a mente ea porlur ten pronda” 

lf she be the Beatrice of Benedict, she is 

such subdued aince we knew her of yore,— 
“ Por nature never framed & woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice.” { 

We therefore incline to the allegory, or | 
rather to that kind of impersonation, | 
neither emmgeshee 4 real nor allegorical, by : 
which this artist, aa we suppose, typifies 











certain human perfectiona, The head and admirably 


the entire composition are painted with the 
nicest care. 

No. 121, * Flitting Shadowa, Hf. Jutaum. 
This is a highland landscape—it may be a 
ridgy in the wilds of Arran. It is 
charm h 
everywhere, not only in its black sheep, but 
in its herbage and geological featurea, a 
lively impress of the Inud of heather. The 


| title is moat antisfactorily realised: a large 


ex of country is P igre before ua, over 
which the shadows of the driving clouds are 
described ag rapidly passing. 

No, 122. ‘Church of Notre Dame at Caen, 
Normandy,’ L. J. Woon. A piece of ancient 
and weather-worn architecture, whereof the 
detaila are rendered with great fklelity of 
drawing and solidity of painting. 

No. 124. ‘The Birthplace of the Streamlct,’ 
J.C. Hoos, A. Asmall upright picture, the 
subject of which is closed in by a weed 
bank, on which trees are growing, thoug 
little else than their roots are visible. It 
seems to have been very closely studied 
from nature, and with a success which 
communicates to it much interest. 

No. 126. * Lovers,” W. P. Frnirm, RA. 
They are seated, and wear modern costume. 
It is agreeably painted: the point of the 
story is at once seen. 

No. 127. ‘Through the Green Shade 
Wandering, A. Eao, A. <A email half- 
length aady of @ lady ; very like a portrait, 
though wearing the costume of the time of 
Charles L. Of the movement of the ladp’s 
head, it may be remarked that it ia not very 
graceful. No. 136 ia a work also by the 
same painter, but very different in eubject : 
it has no title, but, in the place of that, 
there is a passage of poetry, rather hack- 
neyed, but we like hackneyed verse, 

“Ob, what was love mado for, if ‘ta not the aatae 

Tarough joy and through torment, thrnyh glory 

aad shane, 

T know mot, [ ask not, i? guilt’s in that heart, 

1 but kuow that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 
There is more of it, but we content our- 
selves ‘with this, to show, in default of a 
title, the nature of the scene. The subject 
aeema to bea atory of an Irish gentleman, 
imprisoned, perhaps, for having taken aome 
part in the Irish insurrections at the end 
of the last century, He is visited by hia 
wife; and in his agony he throws himself 
into her arma; there is nothing in the pie- 
ture beyond the figures, but id them alone 
ix set forth a long and sad atory. 

No. 137, ‘ Lieutenant-General Hear-ey in 
the Dress of the Irregular Native Cavalry 
of the ELCS," E M. Warn, B.A. Elect, 
This is astoall full-length portrait, in the 
very picturesque dress mentioned in the 
title, The officer holds a scimitar in his 
right band, and rests his left on a brasa 
gun. It is in all respects a very striking 
work, being excellent aa a portrait and 
valuable as a picture. 

No. 141L. ‘The Mitherless Bairn,’ T. Faxn, 
The subject is from the poetry of Thom :— 

* Her spirit that pasted in you bour of his birth, 

Still watebes his love-loru wand'rings on earth, 

Heconling in Heaven the blessings Uhey carn, 

Whe coutuaily deal with the siltherless baicn,”* 
The subject ia of a homely kind, but the 
picture is ofa rare and high quality, The 
scene is the home of a family of cottazers, 
at whose door the “mitherless bairn "a 
poor destitute chil! in sordid rags—has pre- 
sented himself, The rude comforts of the 
interior, aud the ruddy health of the younger 
members of the famiuy, form a strong con- 


! trast to him in hia destitute condition. The 


right-hand portion of the work, with the 
figures which are grouped there, are equal 
to the very best productions of thie class : 
on the left site the taother of the family, 





ngly harmonious in colour, and bears | 








inted ; but we think the effect of 
this figure injured by the light on the left. 

No. 14%.‘ Datch Boats Entering Harbour 
—Zuider Zee, C. Stanrmcp, R.A. A small 
picture, showing only a dogger with a large 
merchantiman in the distance: the compo- 
sition is assisted by the end of the jetty. 
The colour of the water, which is somewhat 
muddy, indicates the proximity of the shore ; 
and the indications of wind are sufficiently 
felt, Very similar subjects have been 
painted before by this artist, all distinguished 
by great originality and power, 

No. 143. * Portrait of an Old Seoteh Lady,’ 
J. Ropenrsox, She is seated, and wears 
widow's weeds, There are no accessories, 
the figure being relieved by a plain back~- 
ground, This is one of the best portraits 
we have fur some time seen, The face is 
well lighted, 30 as to define all the markings 
with apirit, without cutting up the featares, 
It is, indeed, a production of the very highest 
promise ; and qualiges the artist even now 
to take high rank as a portruit-painter. 

No, 148, ‘Joseph Robinson Pease, Esq., 
of Hesslewood, East Yorkshire, Presented 
to Him by his Friends and Neighbours, 
Str J. Watsoys Goupos, R.A. The figure ia 
seated, and holds a book : like sil the worka 
of the artist, the head ia painted with 
masterly power. 

No, 149, ‘ Lear recovering his Sengea at 
the Sight of Cordelia,’ J. R. Hervenr, B.A. 

“Lear. Pray do not mock me: 

Tame very foolish ford old man 

Fourscore and upward; apd, to ¢ 

1 Sear, 1 ate Gut ta my perfect mind, 

Mothinke I should kaow yon. 

Yet t am doubtfal. s”h4 

® e ° Do pot laugh at me; 

For, a9 T am a man, f think this lady 

To be my child Cocdelia. 

“ Oedelin, Aud oo I am—I dm." 

Tear is yet upon the couch whereon he 
has been extended in sickness: he riaes as 
addressing hia daughter, whom we see io 
profile. ‘ihe features of Lear are fully ex- 
pressive of his doubt and embarrazsment, 
and those of Cordelia are eloquent in the 
language of affection. The og acm is seen 
at the entrance to the tent, beyond which 
lies the sea, The composition contains as 
little of accessory aa possible: the story is 
entirely contided to the features and personal 
expression, deriving great nasistance from 
the hands, In execution the work Is distin- 
guished by elaborate fiuish, bat without 
any ag! to harduesa; and nowhere 
do we find any incident that can derogate 
from the earnestness of the subject, 

No. 150, ‘Near Mauchester,’ E. Hanerrr, 
A small picture, abounding in originality. 
and very like the work of an artist much 
accustomed to work from nature. 

No. 151, ‘ A Breton Girl selling her Hair, 
A. Provis, This is a Freuch provincial 
interior, rich in the carved armoires that 
we see in Normandy and Hrittany. ‘There 
are several figures, and among them the 
girl displaying her long and ample treeses, 
The composition is fall of material, the 
whole of which ia executed with the seru- 
puloua elaboration which characterize the 
productions of the painter. 

No, 152,‘ From OurSpecial Correapondent,’ 
T.Farn. This is a amall cottage interior, 
with an old woman very intently reading 
the Timer. The figure ts most effectively 
lighted; and the genernl treatment, espe- 
cinlly in the left section, is moat judicious z 
this, in short, is the picture. The right 
section is ee trop, 

183, * ie Little Stranger,’ D. C. 


Platuly, 


No. 
Gissoy, The ecene ia the cottage of a 
gamekeeper, or farmer; and the “little 


atranger”” ia nursed by the ndmother : 
the composition is too much dislocated, but 
the execution is generally very careful ; no 
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proportion of this can be dispensed with, 
and yet there is a deficiency of spirit. 

No, 1544 ‘A Devonshire Mill’ F. R Lee, 
RA. Not a very attractive aubject for 
an oi picture, The mill is a small 
thatched building, working with an nuder- 
shot wheel. 

No. 156. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ J. 
Roreerson. He ia presented seated and 
reading, the head is in profile, Although a 
wood work, it does not approach in excel- 
enee the portrait of the old Scotch lady 
by the same artist, already noticed. 

No, 14%. *The Right Hon, Sir Robert 
Harry Inglia, Bart, D.C.L, &«., late one of 
the Burgesses of the University of Oxford,’ 
G. Ricamonxp, This portrait, we are told, 
has been painted by subscription of friends | 
and former constituenta fur the picture 

ery of the University, Tt is a full- 
ength portrait of the size of life, we think 
taller than the Inte baronet—the figure is 
attired in the robes of hia dignity, It is a 
striking resemblance, ant the fir essay in 
this department of art we have seen by the | 
artist. Few portraits in the collection will | 
be more generally interesting as calling to 
remembrance the venerable and estimable 
gentleman so largely known snd as largely 
beloved. 

No. 16), We read in the catalogue ‘Royal 
Pensionera at Carialbrook Caatle, 1650," 
C. W. Corr, RA, For * pensioners” we 
think the word prisoners should be sub- 
stituted ; if this be pot an error there 
are many errors in the catalogue, inso- 
much as to constitule that of the Royal 
Academy the most incorrect of the cata- 
logues of the season, This is the story 
of the death of the Princess Elizabeth, 
eocond daughter of Charles I, a prin- 
cesa of great abilities and rare virtue. 
She, with her brother Prince Henry, was 
sent a prisoner to Cariabrook Castle, and 
there died of grief in 1650. She waa found 
dead, with her cheek resting on her bible, 
the last gift of her father. We have seen 
the eubject variously painted, but it is 
scarcely consistent with the facta to place 
the deceased on a atone window bench, 
as we find her here. The subject is 
treated aa an effect; the light from the 
window falla full upon the lifeless figure, | 
and strongly opposed to it are those of the 
prince and one of the guarde, 

No. 162. ‘The Coast at Fairlight,’ J. 
Tuonrs, An expanse of the seashore at 
low water. We have not seen at Fairlight 
ao much of the shore dry as ia here shown ; 
the subject is, however, well managed, and 
thus becomes interesting. 

No, 167.‘ The Traant,' G. Sarr. He ia 
being conducted by his mother to school, 
and a party of boys are lying in wait to 
snowball him aa he passes, for the snow lies 
deep upon the ground. The determination 
of the matron, and the sullen grief of the 
truant, with other circumstances, detail the 
narrative with suffleient precision; such 
figures are those in which this artiet excela. 

No. 164.‘ Balaklava, 1854—Conflict at the 
Guns’ G. Joxrs, RA. The Russian gun- 
carriages are generally painted green, here 
they are represented aa black. The more 
we see of battle pictures, the more are we 
persuaded of the difficulty of painting them 
with the necessary degree of truth. The » 
sketch presente a melée, in which our! 
huesare are cutting down the gunners, 

No. 170,‘ Wood Nymphs, W, E. Frost, A. 
A small pictore—in short a mintature—in 
oil, containing three of thoso— 








“Centum que sylras, centam que fumins servenut,” 


for these are equally wood or water nympha. 
One tarna her back to the spectator ; she is 








elegantly drawn, and most delicately painted, 
oot throughout the little picture is worked 
with the most minute finish. 
No. 171. ‘John G. Lockhart, Eaq,” F. 
Grast, B.A. This ia a small balf-length, 
resenting the subject standing, The head 


ig endowed with a thonghtfal, student-like ; 
character, but the aketchy manner of the | 


hands gives them the appearance of the hands 
ofa man much older than Mr, Lockhart, 


No, 172.‘ A Group in an Interior,’ T. 8.) 
Cooren, HLA, These are now the moat | 


agreeable pictures the arties paints: his 
open groups and compositions want some 
refreshing variety. 


is much the moat interesting animal ; he ir 
rough and natural, but the sheep lock too 


ladylike, they ought never to become mutton, . 


No. 175. ‘The Young Waltonians, J. A, 
Vixter. These area boy anda girl, angling 
for tittlebata, 
in the treatment of these two figures; the 


boy being brought forward in a manner | 


which commuticates weight and substance 


to the figure, while, on the contrary, the | 
al The reat of | 


girl is altogether inetfective. 
the composition has been executed with 
much precision, 

No, 179. ‘The Old Forge,’ W. Hucaiys. 
The principal in this picture is a group of 
donkeys, mother and foal, with an aceom- 
paniment of goata and other objecta, The 


donkeys are well drawn and painted, but | 
from the manner in which they are relieved, | 


the merit of the work is not seen. 

No. 180, ‘Sir Samuel Martin, Baron of 
the Exchequer,’ F. Gnayt, HA, This is, 
perhapa, the best masculine portrait ever 
executed by this artist, The subject is pre- 
sented standing wearing his nis Se black, 
trimmed with ermine, relieved by a per- 
feetly plaia background, The features are 
vivacious and spirited to a degres, 

No, 151, ‘Christabel,” W, Drem, RuA. 

“* Dt was a lovely alght to soa, 
Tho Lady Chraetabel whe she 
Was praylog at the old unk troe, 
. * . 

Her slender peliia together perest_ 

Hearing sometimes an her breast ; 

Her feos rescued to blis« or balo— 

Hee fore, oh! call Ut fale, not pale,” 
Tn this impersonation of the Lady Christabel 
the artist seems rather to have inclined to 
the Madonnas of Nuremberg, or those of the 
enrly Italian school, than to the mystic eon- 
ception of Coleridge. She is represented 
with her palms joined, and a portion of the 
gnarled trunk is seen on her right, The 
face is mouldedin sucha manneras studiously 
to avoid allugion to the Greek remains from 


which the Italian painters latterly worked, . 


and still, coinciding with the early masters, 
itis withont shade, The face ia modelled 


for character, not beauty, but it la scarcely | 


judicious to draw such a line between the 
two aa to separate them so entirely as we 
see here. The draperies and the old tree 
show the closest observance of textures and 
aurfioe, 

No. 182. ‘A Race,” T. Wrosrer, RA, 
The race is between two little boys mounted 
on the backs of their elder brothera, who 


| &re careering on the grass on all fours, One 


of the riders, in falling off, has seized the 
mane of his horse, that ts, his brother's hair, 
who naturally throws his head back with 
precisely the distortion of feature that is 
always seen when the hair is pulled. The 
others therefore may be considered the 
winners, The countenance of the sueceas- 
ful rider is eager and earnest to a 
degree. ‘The scene is an open field, 
where, in the background, a game of cricket 
is going on, 

o, 184, ‘On the French Coast, near 





e have here a few | 
| aheep and a calf lyinginashed. The latter | 


There is a great difference | 


| 

| Portel,, W. E. Bares. Very spirited and 
true: evidently an accurate copy of the 

' acene, made “ on the spot.” 

No, 186, ‘Sketch from Cliefden, looking 
towarda Maidenhead, on the Thames,’ F, KR. 
Les, RA. The nearest section of this view 
is ocenpied, especially on the left, by the 
tops of trees, while the right exhibits a 
plain of meadows extending to remote dis- 
} tance, studded here and there by cattle and 
a variety of objective. It is light and 
sparkling, and one of the beat worka we 
have seen from the hand of this painter. 

No. 187. ‘Repulse of the Cossacks by the 
93rd,’ A. Cooren, R.A. It is notorious that 
the horses ridden by the Cossacks are emall 
wiry avimala, but these which mount the 
soldiers before us are chargers well snited 
for our heaviest regiments, In No, 200, 
*Suipe, Lapwing, and Kingfishers, this 
artist is more fortunate, The birds are 
silmirably described, bat the shred of land- 
seape by which they are accompanied is not 


#0 happy. 

No, 199. ‘A Church Door,’ J. D. Lvanp. 
The door is opened by a charity boy to an 
applicant, a village girl ; but the point of the 
picture ia ita light, shade, and manipulation. 

No. 201, ' Pensernaa,’ C. W. Corr, RA, 
This is a study of a female figure in s 
monastic habit. She stands under au arch 
reading a book, It looks ao much like an 
essay in religious Art that we think a title 
from profane poetry TH 

No, 203. ‘ Flora, a Study,’ H. IT, Emurr- 
sox, A amall work, presenting a child 
asleep; the face and head are charmingly 
painted, but the former is too uniformly 
red in eolonr, 

No, 205, ‘An Ftalian Mother praying for 
her Sick Child,’ H. Pickersotit. 


“ Mary, Mother, Vingin naild, 
lave pity oo my slekentng ehitt.* 





An incident commonly seen in Italy, that 
of a sick child being brought to an image or 
a picture of the Virgin, to be cured throagh 
the supplications of the mother. The mother 
is attired in her holiday gear, and kneels 
earnestly before the altar, over which is the 
picture, and near whieh the child lies in a 
wicker cradle. The principal figure is well 
| drawn and powerfully lighted. 
No. 204. ‘The Recruit,” W, W. Nicer. 
This composition contains numerous figures, 
all of which contribute their quota to the 
vatory. A country hud has enlisted, much to 
, the grief of his relations, and especially of a 
maiden, who hangs over him in deep grief. 
| The recruiting sergeant stands in silent 
, determination, deat to every enutreaty to 
release the recruit, Every character in the 
scene contributes to the story ; the compo- 
sition is too much distributed, but this ie in 
some degree compensated by the nicety of 
the execution, 

No, 208, ‘Lady Grey,’ W. Gueuw, A 
three-quarter length figure, of the size of 
life, and relieved by an open lanslascape, 
The lady wears white satin. It ia the best 
work we have ever scen by this artist, and 
in nj] pointe a portrait of a pentlewoman. 

No, 209. ‘The Marquia of Blandford,’ 
J. G. Mappietox. Also a three-quarter life- 
sized figure, wearing ordinary morning 
costume, The features are agreeable in 
expression, and at once engage the spectator, 

Yo. 211. ‘A Morning Keverie,” EF, 
Horr, This is placed next the ceiling, 
where, of course, some pictures must be if 
the walle are covered ; it has attracted our 
notice from its apparent firmness of manner. 

No. 213. ‘ Miss Thorald,’ L, W. Dasanors, 
A portrait of a lady in a black dreas ; the 
figure is presented sitting, and is distin- 
guished by much feminine grace, 
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well 
ae ralt possessing tl i i f 
t ng the usoal excellences o' 
ie artist: with pile trath forcibly and 
gracefully transterred to canvas, 

No. 215, ‘The Rev, Thorana Carter, 
Fellow of Eton College,’ J. P, Kxicir, RA. 
This half-length is seated, and characterised 
by that roundness aud firmness of manner 
which distinguish all the works of the 
painter. It ia in colour, perhaps, too 
uniformly ruddy, 

No, 216, ‘The Grande Place at Arras— 
Franee,’.L, J. Woop, Very suecessful aa 
a representation of locality. The colour is 
not that which is pecaliar to the plice, bat 
the drawing and painting are highly meri- 
torions. The square is covered with figures 
and carts as ? it were market-day, and 
these are made out with great accurney, 


No. 217. ‘Temptation,’ J. Coturweon. ; 
The atory asems to be of two Eton boys, of | 
whom oue is just returned to school, and , 
holds in his hand a rep of money, for | 

im some article of | 
hardware ; at least, #0 we rend the story, | 
for it isnot very clear. The scene ba the bed- 


which the other offers 


room of him who is just arrived, and every 
object in it ia most carefully made ont, 

o, 218, ‘Hotspar Dreaming, W. J. 
Graxt. The subject from Henry IV. 
found in the following passage,— 


© Lady Perey. Ta thy faiut slumbers [ by thee have 
watch 


aud pure —_ mermur tales ef fron ware, 
peak terme of taanege to thy bounding stead, 
Cry ‘Couragn |* te the fe 


We ee, accordingly, Hotspur sleeping on a 
couch ; he wears a yellow robe; but be- 
neath it appears a enit of mail—not a very 
comfortable sleeping dresa, By him sits 
Lady Perey, who supports their child—a 
boy—on the back of a rough deer-hound. 
The figure of Hotapur is in shade, bat the 
light falls fall upon Lady Perey, an imper- 
sonation painted up 
brilliamey. The incident of the child with 
the dog is very well man - The com- 
position is altogether well conceived and 
appropriately realised, 

0. 219, * Trees on the Banks of the River 
Taw, North Devon, F. R. Las, RA. This 
work is infinitely more careful than others 
which the painter has exhibited lately. The 
water flows in the centre of the composition, 
and on each side is a group of large trees, 
the branches and foliage of which are drawn 
and painted with taste and discrimination, 
Beyond these treea we eatch glimpeea of 
the near and distant country. This work 
appears to be more judiciously elaborated 
than any which the artist has of late 
executed, 

No. 221, ‘The Right Honourable Lord 
Brougham and Vanx,' J. Witsox, It is at 
onee recoguisable ; but the markings of the 
face are too strong. The subject is seated, 
and reading a blue-book. 

No. 223.‘ From the Book of Job,” C. Rott. 
This is the story of Job's comforters :-—"* So 
they sat down with him upon the ground 
seven days and seven nights, and none spake 
a word unto him, for they saw that his 
grief waa very great.” Job himself is a 
good conception, but the others are too 
much dreawed. The artist here followa the 
authority of the Nineveh antiquities; he ia 
right to do wo: but it should not be felt that 
the exact forma have been copied. Costume 
and characteristic thus transferred, ahould 
be treated according to the condition of the 
Art of our own time. 

No, 224, ‘ Portrait of the late Colonel 
Haldysrd,’ Sr J. Watsow Gornow, R.A. 
This portrait is to be plased in the Town 


ALA, | 


to a tone of prominent ; 
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No. 214. ‘The Very Rev, Llewelyn Lle- | Hall, erected by the Colonel at the expense 
: a Testimonial presented to him by | of four thouaand 
upila,” H, W. Proxerseme, RA. A 


mis, for the accommo- 
dation of the public of Stokesley, In all 
vatuable qualities this is an adnsirable por- 
trait, but the figure looks too tall. 

No, 226. ‘The Captivity of Eccelino the 
Tyrant of Padua, 8 A. Harz, R.A. The 
subjeet ia found in Siamonddi’s “ History of 
the Italian Republica,"—* Ecoelino, repuleed 
and purened az faras Vimercato, aud at last 


wonnded in the foot, waa made prisoner, and | 
taken to Soneing ; there he refused to speak, | 


rejected all medienl and spiritual aid, tore 
off all the bandages from his wounda, refused 
foxi, and, finally, expired on the eleventh 
day of hia captivity.” We find him, there- 
fore, on a couch, at the foot of which a 
woman kneels offering him fruit, which be 
rejects with an impatient L eae The left 
of the pletare is oeenpied by knighta and 
aoldiers in mail armour; and one figure 
especially, very strongly opposed to the 
light, is remarkable for the attention given 
to the drawing and painting of the armour, 
Tu this figure there in substance enough, but 
those in the light are somewhat deficient in 
roundness. 

No. 226. ‘The Choir of the Church of 
Santa Maria di Novello, Florence, W. D. 
West. Very iike this famous and ancient 
interior, only locking too fresh: the stalls 
and all the carving are most faithfully 
imitated, and the depth of the choir is most 
perfectly described. It is one of the best 
pletures of its claaa, 

No, 227, ‘Late at School,” W. Browrer. 
The velf-nceusing delinquent, a rustic atu- 
dent, is opening the achool door, against 
which his figure tells powerfally, in contrast 
to what we see within—the pedagogue and a 
group of his vate. As nb effect it is weil 
managed ; bat the story of “ Late at School,” 
ia not very clear. 

No. 230. ‘Sir John Jervis Knight, Lord 
Chief Tustice of the Court of Common 
Pleas,” H, Weicann, Jux. The sabject is 
seated, and wears the judicial robes, as if in 
court. The resemblance iv so accurate as 
at once to declure the sitter, 

No, 235, ‘The Lady Conatanee Maid- 
stone, H. Graves, The lady appears to be 
acated on a piece of rock, and holds a large 
brown water-jar (proposing an alluaion to 
Rebecca 7}. Tho dreas too is severely plain 
both in cut and in colour. It is pi d 
that the sentiment of the work should be 
more profound than that of portraite gene- 
rally ; but we think that a sine gud non in 
all portraits is the representation of the 
sitter in a costume and atyle in which he or 
she either commonly appears, or may have 
worn at rome time. 

No, 236. ‘Captain M’Clure, R.N,, HLM. 
Diseovery-ship, “Investigator” (who, while 
employed upon the search for Sir John 
Franklin, boldly penetrated through an 
unknown ice-encumbered sea, and dis- 
covered the North-West Passage, wirich 


had bafiled the efforts of Arctic navigators | 
for three centuries)’ 5S. Peance, This | 


; figure are painted with good feeling ; 
he head 








broken window is that of a village shoe- 
maker, who ie phpree | hie inquiry 
era the idlers of the village. He has 
seized two, one of whom is pointed out as 
the delinquent. The work abounds with 
appropriate expression,and to the realisation 
of the proposition in the title, nothing is 
Wanting. 

No. 240, 'The Bind Keeper,’ BR. Reporave, 
ELA, This artiat was formerly a painter of 
incident in the every-day drama of life, 
ewayiat, and moraliat, bat now he hag re- 
tired to the shady bank near the limpid 
ml. The subject, like nil those he prefers, 
is a woody bank, shaded by troes, with a rill 
or pool at the foot. The bird-keoper is a 
hoy seated on the bank, watching to scare 
the birds from the crops. It is worked out 
with all the gest and patience which the 
artist displays in these simple bat diflicalt 
subjects, 

No. 245. * View of the Great Matterhorn, 
— Valley of Zermatt, Canton Valais. Taken 
from the Foot of the Riffelhorn, at an 
Elevation of $000 feet, in 1854, H. C, 
Serovs, So we road the tithe, but we pre- 
mime to rend “ Wetterhorn” for Matterhorn, 
The picture is placed near the ceiling, but 
it seems to us that there is material im it 
which ought to have secured it a better 


lace. 

No. 248, ‘Field Flowers,” J. T. Pamue. 
The aubject ie a little girl, busily engaged 
in gathering Mowers, The draperies of the 
indeed 
wo much ao a8 to make tt appear 
feeble, 

No, 249. ‘The Battle of the Alma, G. 
Jowes, R.A. This is intonded as a prepara- 
tory sketch for a large picture. ‘Lhe view 
shows the whole of the positiona, and the 
nature of the ground. A general view of 
ab engagement, with the disposition of the 
troops al a particular time,ean very well be 
painted ; whereas, it would be impossible to 
palnt an episode, describing all that took 
place upon 4 given spot at a particular 
time, The army hoa passed the Alma, and 
is ascending the bill, and the batlery is 
attacked by the Light Division, —— 
by the First Division and Highlandera. 
We doubt not the artist has consulted the 
beet authorities for his composition. 

No 240. ‘ A Soene from Soutari Hospital,’ 
D. ¥. Biackisrox, The seene is one of the 
nurses witistering to a wounded sergeant 
of the Guards. The wounded mau is ex- 
tended on a pallet, and has the 5 
of having anffered long and acutely. The 
narse isa sutwtantially painted figure, and 
the conception generally is carried out with 
great power. 

No, 252. ‘ Mrs. Henry Guise, H. Gaavas, 
This is a «mall _, portrait of a lady 
wearing white satin. It is a sparkling and 
elegant production. 

No, 267. ‘The Wesding Morning,’ J. H. 
5. Maxs, The composition contains two 
figures, that of the -ianete and her little 
sister, who is embracing her. It is a bright 


officer ia introduced wearing a kind of light | and agreeable picture, 


macintosh, the figure being, of the size of | 
| life, and ehown at half-lengt 


He carries 
a rifle slung at bis back, and his spy-glase 
in bis left hand. It is an admirable figure, 
eo well relieved, that it seems advancing 
from the frame, 

No, 238. ‘The Morning Grey, with Cattle 
of Different Breeds,’ J. Wasp, RA. We 
distinguish a difference of form in the 
various oxen introduced here ; but animals 
are now ao securately painted that nothing 
in the bygone achool of cattle-puinting is in 
any wise acceptable. 

No. 239, *The Broken Windew,—Who 
Threw the Stone?" W. H. Kxtonr. The 








No, 268, ‘ Haymaking, G. E. Hicks, A 


' small picture, in which a young lady is seen 


in the hayfiald as an amateur, ‘The haytield 
ia very well described, and the effect of sun- 
shine has been communicated to it with buat 
little effort. Any strong dark would be a 
epet in the picture, but we think that a 
little more of ahkade had been advantageous. 

No, 260. ‘A North Sen Breeze on the 
Duteh Coast—Scheveling Fishermen hauling 
the Pinck out of the Surf,’ EK. W. Coorr, A, 
This ia a large composition, which excites 
our sympathy, seeing, as we do, the bravo 
bark “ Van Kook” in difticulty here, The 
wind is off the eea, and the surf is making a 

















breach over the boat forward, 
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I 
It ie not , imagine, will give satisfaction to very fow 


very clear that the stout skipper and his | of the many who will examine it, 


good crew will get their vessel off. As in. 
uéual in the a of thia painter, the boat | 
and all her gear are painted with an intense 


aceurncy, beveling appeara on the left, 
and on the sand are many groups = the 
townspeople, Scheveling, siuce the days of 
Vandervelde, haa been a prolific source of 
subject-matter, Every season produces 
more than one Scheveling picture, We 
lave not for many years seen a “ sou-piece” 
#0 entirely eatisfactory as this: it blends 
the earlier freshness of style of the artist 
with hia more matured oxperience ; it 
would do honeur to avy pamter of any 


age. 

“No, 274, ‘The Miniature,’ G. Watts. A 
single figure, that of n gitl, who holds a 
miniatare before her, apon which her eyes 
are intently fixed, The drawing ia faultless, 
ani the manipulation spirited, bat the 
colour of the neck is cold, 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 281, 'The Right Hon. Sir W. Molen- 
worth, Bart., M.P.,’ Sia J, Watsox Gorpon, 
RA. The eubject ia seated, and wears an 
ordinary morning dress, ‘The identity is 
sufficiently pronounced, bat the work is 
irr the least successful of those exhi- 

ited by the painter. 

No. 262. ‘The Rescue, J. E. Mirzars, 
R.A. In this work, the purpose of the 
artist hag been to paint a atrong reflection 
from a body of flame. In this he hae 
succeeded ; perbaps auch an effeet has never 
iwen described with more impressive truth, 
bat there are some discrepancies in the 
narmtive which we shill notice, The 
“resene ia that of three children from fies, 
by 8 fireman who ia descending the stairs 
of a burning house, holding a child under 
ech ari, aud supporting the eldest, clinging 
to his back ; and they are received by the 
mother, who, in her night-dross, ia kneeling 
on the stairs. The mass of fire ia in the 
upper part of the house, sud the reflection 








No, 285. ‘Lago di Garda—from nbove 


Dezenzano,' V. De Frevry. 


the brink of the lnke, and beyond it the 
inke, encompassed in the diatance by lofty 
mountains. The picture is characterised 
by much sweetness of colour and execution. 

No, 266. ‘On Wimbledon Common— 
Mid-day, A.W. Wintsims, The aun is not 


in the pleture, but the sunlight is shown | 


negatively, that is, by the shadows The 
anbject is only a piece of rough ground ; a 
representation deriving value from its clowe 
interpretation of nature, 

No. 287. ‘Evening.’ F. Daxuy, A. A large 


composition, suggested by an old song: we | 


may presume, from the words, “in the rosy 


time of the year,” accompanying the title ; | 


but the picture pursues in some degree the 
apirit of the Lalla, aa we find the subject 
incident principally commected with hay- 
making. The ballad may have engyeated 
the composition, but the picture does not 
suggest the ballad. It is uniformly low in 
tone, and, although one of those phases of 


nature which this painter describes with | 
such enthusinen, there ia by no means that | 
spirit and sparkle about the work that we | 


have hitherto seen in his treatment of sun- 


‘set and twilight scenes, On the left the 


composition is closed by trees and rising 


' ground, the right opening into distance over 





1 


only is cast upon the figures, amd it falls» 


most 
upon the faovs of the children, their dresses, 
anl even partially on the dress of the 
mother, but we know not why the dress of 
the fireman ia not at all lighted. 
dark cloth, a material strongly susceptible 
of livht and shade; this cannot have been 
overlooked, bat the rationale of auch treat 
inent is not intelligible, The drawing of 
the fireman is faulty, the head ia too large, 
—it is trie the figure is stoo! ing, but’ yet 
the head is too lirge, and the impassive 
expression of the mau is by ne means con- 
sistent with such a scene, He does not look 
even warm; © fire-eater, or even a sala- 
mander, would look a little excited, but he 
is 2a insensible to emotion as marble, and 
less yielding to fire. In the figure of the 
mother there is too much of the meagre 
devotees of the Giotteachi, the figare wants 
substance; auch drawing in the early 
masters was weakness, in modern painters 
it is pedantry. The head of the mother is 
the same which this artiat always painta, 
sud the drawing of the hands and feet of 
the childrea is a profession of eachewing 
prevalent mannerism, by an imitation of the 


infaney of Art. Agaio, the almost accuracy | 


in all the circumstances ie proposed, but 
there never was a party reaeued from fire 
uoder the econditiona represented here ; 
there is no amoke,—it is impossible that the 
staircase could be otherwise than filled with 
stnoke. As a mere effect, the picture ia 
triumphant, but the tenth of the conditions 
mat not be canvassed, It is certainly not 
an advance on previous works, and, we 


ae as a terrific red glare | 
18 


It ia of | 





the bayfield ; when, directly in our path, 
we see a load of hay, anda little farther two 
figures, representing, it may be supposed, 
the “Jockie” and the “Jennie” of the 
ballnd. It has been moat industriously 
manipulated, and is evidently the work of a 
master ; but nothing jase unequal as genius, 
No. 265, 'Columbus in ct 


Dovat, This ineldent is the seizure of 


Columbas at Hispaniola by order of For- | 
The figures, of which | 


dinand and Tsabella 
Columbas is the principal, are grouped on 
the sea-shore, Nobody could be found to 
rivet the fettera, but a servant of Columbus 
was base enough to load his master with 
irons. The subject is judiciously selected, 
but the figures are all over dreased, 

No, 204. ‘The Pet Swan,’ H.C. Seiovs. 
A emall ser piaced near the coiling, but 
apparently painted with firmness aud well 
coloured, 

No, 204, ‘Collecting the Offering in a 
Scotch Kirk,’ J. Prmaap, Although: serious, 
the theme is prolific of a variety of grotesque 
expresaions: a tall elder presents a long- 
handled box to the tenants of a pew, some 
of whom contribute, others decline to give, 
especially one of the 


keeps 

beeak. A peony has been given to n little 
girl to paas into the box, but ashe clutches 
the penny, and would rather retain ic. ‘The 
variety of character and expression is admi- 
rable, the firmness of the execution is well 
anited to the eubject, and the severity of 
the colour not leas appropriate. 

No. 299. ‘Near Rome—Landacape with 
Baffaloea,' S. Zauwen, Thiaia a production 
in the taste and feeling of a foreign school 
‘The foeale ia a piece of rough and broken 
country, intersected by a slugyish stream, 
which a berd of buffalo is powing. The 
landscape ia low in tone, and laa but little 
variety of colonr ; it is generally aketchy in 
execution, and worked upon principles few 
andsimple, Tt consists ofonly two breadths, 
bat tittle broken, ground and sky; and 
these in opposition, if painted without 
affectation, are certain to produce good 
effects, 

No, 301. ‘Just Shot,’ Miss E Warren. 
A poor chaffinch ia here seen dymg on the 


We see the - 
town ata little distance extending along | 


alien,” CA, | 


rty, who resolutely ; 
his attention fixed upon bis peal | 
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snow, near a tuk of holly and weeds. 
Nothing can exoved the aceuracy with which 
the leaves and grass are represented, but 
the subject is searcely suitable for s lady. 

No. 302 ‘Common Scene, in Surrey,’ 
T. Cumswiex, RA. A very email lan 
traversed in the nearest section by a 1% 
prominent feature in moat of the works of 
thia artiat. It risea here to the right, and 
beyond it the eye ia led to a 
of country richly wooded, The pictare 
throughout shows extraordinary care and 
neatness of exeention ; and ts qualified with 
mare of the reality of uature than the other 
exhibited works by the painter, 

No, 304, ‘Primula and Rhododendron,’ 
Miss Murai Simple and beautiful—the 
charneter nud freahness of the flowers are 
aagersacd preserved, Of No. 306, ‘ Orchids,’ 

y Misa A. J. Mvrate, the like may be 
said, but for exotics there ia not with us the 
same feeling as there is for indigenous 
| flowers, with which so much poetry is 
nasoolated, 

No. 305, ‘At the Opera,’ W. P. Frrrn, 
ILA. A single amall fgore, that of a lidy 
seated in a box, her attention fixed upon 
what is passing on the s! It ia a ane- 
cessful study, very much like a portrait; 
but a charming example of the accomplished 
artist, 

No. 300. ‘A Hearty Welcome,’ G. B. 
| O'Nena. He who is so received bas the 
appearance of a “small” farmer; he is 
welvomed by the inmates of the cottage as 
if he had travelled far, and been long absent. 
There are character and patient elaboration, 
bat littl: point in the work. 

No, 310. ‘ Autumn Showers,” T. 8. 
/ Cooren, A, Thia is the title of a group of 
sheop, in an open pasture; they have ro- 
ceived m greater amount of care than any 

revont similar production of the painter, 
but the heads of the auimals are very much 
like those of others in similar compositions, 
| Wehave known theee sheep for many years, 

No. 311, ‘Welsh Peasant,’ G. Yousce, 
A emali full-length study of a country-girl, 
brought up in relief agninat the sky, It ie 
nsubject of a commonplace kind, but very 
auccessfal. 

No. 312, ‘Mra. Lionel Amea,’ R. Bockwen, 
With the lady are grouped two children, 
the composition being completed by a dark 
rocky background, The head of one of the 
children is an admirable etudy ; there is in 
the execution a great degree of freedom. 

No, 318, ‘Sir Thomus Hesketh, Rart.,’ 
EB. Wiittama, This ian halflength figure, 
presented standing ; the features are well- 
coloured, and endowed with thought and 
langnage. 

No. 319. ‘The Tomple of Bnsaw or 
Phigaleia in Arcadia, from the Oak-woods 
of Mount Cotylium; the Hills of Sparta, 
Athome, aml Navarino in the Distance,’ 
EK. Lean. This large picture strikes us as 
being leas severe and edgy than any ita 
author has exhibited. The neareat site ia 
very rocky, bat it bears a lange and spreading 
oak, though there ia little appearance of soil 
to sustain it, Even if the ruined temple 
were bot there, we feel that we are in the 
land of the well-greaved Greeks, and we 
believe that the subject ia rendered with all 
fidelity. 
| Ne, 320. ‘Looking Down the Stream,’ 
J. Minppiwron., This isa study of the rocky 

bed of a rivulet in summer, its volume 
shrunk to a fow stagnant pools, The bed 
is on both sides shaded by trees, which are, 
j im colour and drawing, highly meritorious. 
| lt ia sehlom that we now see a subject of 
| this kind worked ont with so much taste 
| and feeling. 
| No. 321. *The 








Writing Lesson," J. 
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Coutmsow, A cottage incident; a little 
girl ia instructing her father to write his 
name on a beard with chalk. She has 


written “J, Smith,” and under her instruc. _ 


tion the pupil is forming his letters, with 
an infirm hand, The father's back is turned 
to the light, and his faecs is lighted by 
reflection. The whole is so clear and per- 
spicuous, that the relations of the figures 
are at once understood. The drawing and 
punting leave ua nothing to desire. 


No. 323. ‘ Scheveling Sands—Low Water | 


—Tide Coming In,’ E. W. Cooke, A. The 
Scheveling shore is now so well known that 
it requires no description. The wind is atill 
off the aea,and the line of surf traverses 
the com 
are the pincks, among which we recognise 
the “ Van Kook,” and only wonder how she 
escaped the breakers to which she was 
exposed at high water, There is a reality 
about this picture which entirely satisfies 
while it greatly delights, 

No. 324, ‘Christian conducted by Charity, 
Prudence, Piety, and Discretion, into the 
Valley of Humiliation.’ F. R. Picxersett, A. 
The group are descending towards the 
apectator, Christian wears a suit of plate 
armour; Charity etanda with her k 
torned, supporting a child with her left aim, 


and holding 4 amall basket containing bread | 


and wine in her right hand. Piety is in 
white, and walks on the left of Christian ; 
on his right is Diseretion, and Pradence 
removea the thorns from hia path. The 
ache in its treatment is at once declared 
n didactic alleyory, and if John Bunyan 
had never written, such a picture would 
clearly describe the progress of one clothed 
with the armour of righteousness. Tho 
work is deeply interesting, exceeding beau- 
tiful in manner, manifesting a love of truth 
and virtue, and largely aa 
reapect which the accomplished artist go 
continually excites by his works. 

No. 326, * The + fe Ramblers,’ J. 
Tuomresox. These ramblera are a goat and 
a little girl, who are circumstanced in a 


romantic landscape, coloured with much | 


eweetnesa, The child stands on a mass of 
rock, and offera a foxglove to the goat, Near 
the figure rises another mass of rock, which, 


perhaps, injurea the effect. The time is | 


afternoon, and the wartth of the sky iw 
well supported by the mellow tone of the 
landscape. There are few pictures in the 
collection more charming than this, 

No. 327, * Othello and Ingo,’ S. A. Harr, 
B.A, The subject is found in a passage of 
the third scene of the fourth act > 


“ Othella, Wheat dost thea my, Iago t 


bd tage, Did Michael Cussio, when you woo'd my 
ig, know of your lore? 
Othe, Tho did, from first to last; why dost 
thow ask t 
“Iago, But for the satisfaction of my thought ; 
mo further harm,” £c, 


Othello and Tago are standing t 


latter is very enrneat in gesture and ox- 
pression, and seems to be in the act of 
atting the question, It is a large picture. 

e figures are even small life size, Of the 
two figures that of Othello is the better 
conception. 

No. 324 ‘Sir Peter Laurie, Governor of 
the Union Hank of London,’ Painted by 
desire of the Shareholders, F. Grant, B.A. 
The resemblance to the original ia very 
satisfactory as to the head: 
ture is too tall. He is speaking, and the 
featores are happily animated as ifin the 
aot of utterance. 


No, 320, ' On the Llwgwy, North Wales,’ | 
BP. W. Exey, A large picture of an inter- | 


esting subject, and, os well aa it can be 
seen, judiciously bronght together. 
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position; the principal objecta | 


enting the | 


ther ; | 
the former distracted and thoughtful; the | 


the sta-— 


| No. 336. * Morning,’ S. B. Gopnotp. This 

ia like a portrait, being a representation of s 
| Young lady in a walking drees, The figure 
ia enbetantial and effective, 

No, 337. ‘ Ruins of the Castellam of the 
Julian Aqueduct, Rome," W. Liytoy. This 
ruin constitutes a pictureaque snbject, inso- 
mich that we are surprised it has not been 
more frequently painted, The picture is 
large (not too much so for euch a subject), 
and it might have been elaborated more 
highly ; eapecially as the castellum was 80 
mich ornamented. ‘The shade of the lower 
part seems too deep ; it deprives the upper 
‘part of a resting-place sufficiently firm. 
On the whole, however, the work is very 
satisfactory, and cannot fail to augment the 

high reputation of the painter. 
vo, 338. § A Study,’ P. A. Monazapr. A 
‘ ammall head—that of a girl—well drawn and 

agreeable in colour, 

No, 341. ‘ John sendeth his Disciples to 

Christ,’ FL RR. Picksrseint, A. The passage 
| supplying the subject occurs in the cleventh 
chapter of St. Matthew: “ Jesus answered 
and anid unto them, Go and show John 
these things which ye do hear and see : 
the blind recaive their sight.” The Sa- 
viour is of course the centre of the group, 
which with him consist of five figures. The 
miracle has juat been performed, as is indi- 
cated by the action of the man seated behind 
Chriat, that of raising his hands to hia head 
ae if astonished at beholding what waa 
going on around him. The admiration of 
the disciples is pointedly described by action 
and expression; indeed the conditions of 
the aubject are satisfactorily met, and in 
excention the work is equal to the beat of 
the artist's many excellent productiona. 

No, 342, ' J, M. Rendell, Esq, FLBS., &e." 
W. Boxann, A. A life-sized head and bust, 
ype irae the full face. It ia low in tone, 

t elaborately worked, and bears a strikin 
resemblance to the original. Mr. Boxal 
j seems to have given much thought and care 
ito this work, so as to preserve the fine in- 
' tellectual character of the head. 

No, 343. ‘ Feeding the Calves,” W. P. 
Fara, R.A, and RK, Ayspetn Of the 
| calves there are three—two red, and one 
white; they are assembled round a trough, 





il of milk. On the right the composition 
ig open; on the left it ia closed by treea. 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy of touch 
with whieh the animals are painted ; and 
with respect to the laudseape contingent, it 
| is of that satisfactory quality that nothing 
ean be added—nothing taken away, 

No, 344, ‘ Riva Deptt Sehlavoni, Venice 
—Fish Arrived, E.W.Cooxe, A. A group 
of these Venetian fishing-boats, in the 
| microscopic manipulation of which nothing 
haa been forgotten. The picture is altogether 
| pt Venetinn; no such assemblage of 

ntsand buildings could be seen elsewhere, 
The view is closed by the group of near 
boats, in the drawing of which sufficient 
definition has not been observed : the mass 
is confused and indistinct; but in the 
buildings due observance of place and 
distance has been had. 

No. 348 ‘The Morning Lesson,’ Maes. 
E. M. Wanrv. The picture describes a youn 


aition of mach taste. The draperies, fur- 


utmost exactitude: and the work altogether 


to a degree we very rarely find in the labour 
of a lady’s hand. 

| No, 34%. ‘The Life and Death of Buck- 
ingham,’ A, Eoo, A, Two pictures—one 








into which a country girl ia about to pour a | 


mother engaged in instructing her child. | 
The scene of her labours is a very richly | 
furnished apartment, set forth in a compo- | 








niture, and ornamenta are drawn with the | 


ig one of great merit—sound and forcible | 


showing Buckingham surrounded by syoo- 
phants and parasites, flattered hd men, 
caressed by women, and the favourite of a 
king; the other shows him alone, forsaken, 
dead in a sordid chamber; now mocked by 
the jewelled vestments, his taste in which 
had constituted him the “ glaas of fashion.” 
He is presiding at one of those oryica de- 
seribed so circumeatantially by Macaulay, 
“Old Rowley" stands behind him, and he 
ia surrounded by all the most corrupt of the 
most licentious court in Europe, His health, 
is being proposed by one of the company, 
who stands partly on a chair, partly on a 
table ; all empty a bumper to his health, 
and honour, the women drinking even more 
enthusinsticaliy than the men; and the 
king himself expresses himself in affectionate 
warmth at his elbow. The ladies are those 
whom we have eo long known at Hampton 
Court ; but Lely had this advantage —he 
must have secured his sittings aa soon aa 
ible after breakfast : here we of courae 
nd them after aupper, The whole ot 
the scene is ver inteltigible, but it is diffi- 
cult to define the form of the propaser of 
the health: the masa, in short, which ia in 
shade, does not look Lke a haman form, 
The work liad also been improved by a 
little more distinctness in others of the im- 
personations, The “Death” is the com- 
ment, powerfal and pointed—the sic transit 
of the “ Life.” 
No. 335, ‘A Contrast,’ A. Sovomas, 


“ Will Poetune nerer come with both harda full 
. * 


Sineh are the poor in health ; such are the rch, 

That have abundance, ancl enjey it not.“ 
Thus it is illustrated :—A poor lady, with 
all the world can give her except health, 
ee by her relations, is 
drawn ina Bath chair along the sea-shore 
and eontemplating a group of French fish- 
girls, raddy and robust, There isa contraat, 
and the contrast suggests itaelf; but, like all 
contraste in one picture, it divides the com- 
position into two parts, 

No, 357, ‘Scottish Presbyterians in a 
Country Parish Chureh—the Sermon,’ J. 
Srinuisc. This picture impresses by a dis- 
qualification—that of extreme hardness of 
manner: there is no want of definition of 
purpose ; we hear the sermon as diatinetly 
as the good people to whom we are here in- 
troduced; and we heartily concur in the 
propoeal of a pinch of snuff to the sleeper 
on our right; he ought to be waked, The 
whole work is made ont by a curious and 
eceentris stipple: If this ia the result of 
such a method of working, we cannot see 
what ia gained by it, 

No. 361. ‘The Abdication of Mary Queen 
of Scots, A, Jonysrox. This interpreta- 
tion of the subject—perhaps that nearest 
the truth—is the best calculated to affect 
the mind of the observer, There is no distri- 
bution of interest—by a happy concentra- 
tion the attention is at once riveted upon 
the principal persons in the picture; t .e32 
are Lindsay and the Queen; and that 
instant of the period in the interview repre- 
sented is when Lindsay grasped the wrist 
of the Queen in his gauutletted hand iu a 
manner so severe aa to cause great pain, ac- 
companied by the mild remonstrance which 
she afterwards addressed to him, The sub- 
= is taken from Leslie's History of Seot- 
and, where the feelings of the Queen are 
described a3 in the presence of Lindsay— 
“Mary for the first time became agitated, 
for she recollected the evening of Rizzio’s 
vaurder, when Lindsay beside the 
gaunt form of Ruthven, aps ps him to 
the commission of that deed of cruelty with 
fearful oatha and impreeations,, , . Lindsa 
vowed that unless she eubseribed the deeds 
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without delay, he would sign them himeelf 
with ker blood, and seal them on her heart.” 
Lindsay, a tal!, stalwart figure, wearing a 
cuirags, gorget, cnisses, and riding boota, 
stands holding in his left hand the arm of 


the Queen, and in his right the pen whieh | 


he offers to her to sign with, She ia at- 
tended by one or two followers, The Queen 
is seated and looks at Lindsay in pain and 
alarm, sud one of her ladies ia standing on 


her left, The composition is not enfeebled | 


by any superfluous or tawdry accessory, 
The head of Lindsay is a most successful 
shily, and asa whole there is nothing to he 
desired, save that the picture had been 
larger, 

No.364, ‘Evening onthe Prairiea—a Doulit- 
ful Sign,’ J, W. Guass, A group of three 
mounted hunters, ntly consulting in 
reference to the “doubtful sign "—a wrenth 
of smoke rising in the distance, The figures 
tell well againat the sky and airy distance, 

No. 365. ‘The Riff Coast, Affiea—Morn- 
ing,” W. Mever. Very mach like other 
works already exhibited by the painter, As 
well as we can see the picture, it is skilful 
in execution and harmonious in evlour. 

No. 366. ‘A Summer's Afternoon in the 
South of France,” A. Monracue. Thia pic- 
ture ja too high to be closely examined, but 
it is glowing in colour and apparently 
jodicions in its dispositions, 

No, His, ‘The Writing Lesson,’ J. B. 
Haute, <A large picture containing two 
ficures—those, it may be, of mother and 
child—the latter writing a copy according 
to the strict injunctions of the instractrena. 
It seems to have been painted avcording to 
the taste of a foreign achool, The head of 
the mother is in some degree snecessful, but 
the work generally watts foree, 

Neo. 370. ‘Mariana,’ R. 8. Camur 

“Hew tears fell wath thes dows at even : 

Her tears foil eve the dows were dried: 

She cokd not beck on the sweet Heareis 

Either at noon of eventide."' 
Mariana is one of the hacknied anbjecta of 
which we see many now yearly, When 
one artist, through bis own research, opens 
a new vein, it is not only soon exhausted by 
others who do not read for themselves, but 
it continues to be reproduced long afer it 
has censed to interest. 

No. 378. ‘Tho Fortane Teller,’ J. Sant. 
Three half-length figares of the size of life 
constitute this picture—that of the gipsy and 
two sisters, one of whom consults the sibyl on 
the momentous question of her deatinies. 
Inthe head of the old gipsy, which is in s 
great measure in shade, there is marked 
character, presenting a strong contrast to 
the others, The faces of the two maidens 
are worked up to great brilliaucy, the 
heads and persons are rowud and sabstan- 
tinl, and the modern dresses are broken b 
& judicious arrangement of drapery, whic 


ives breadth and breaks formal lines. The ; 


utter of the small leaves over the heads of 


the girls is an incident too trifling for the : 


deeper feeling of the picture. A firmer 
background had been more suitable. 

No. 370. ‘The Alms-Deeda of Dorcas,’ 
W.C. 'T. Donsox, Dorcas, the centre figure 
of a characteristic agroupment, is engaged 
im feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, She has distributed bread, and ia 
now giving clothes, ‘Those to whose wanta 
she ministers are the poorest children of the 
desert, whose every possession betokens 
misery and want, She ia in the act of 
delivering a kind of spotted handkerchief to 
one of the group: we wish this had not 
been in the composition, it derogates from 
the dignity of thesubject, With this excep- 
tion it ia ® work of high-class pretension. 

No. 351, ‘The Weary Gleaner,’ R. Gavix, 


| A small picture of infinite sweetness of 
colour and neatness of execution, The 
story is of three children, who, returning 
| from glenning, one becomes tired, and we 
find her sister carrying her and her glean- 
ings. ‘The section of wooded background is 
| painted with taste and feeling. 

No. 382%. ‘A Cottage Girl,’ Ro M'Isses. 
She stands at the brink of a spring with a 





water from a cottage visible at the end of 
the shaded path, The subject ie eimple, 
but it becomes pleasing from the careful 
method of the execution. 

No. 383. “'Tis but a dappled herd come 
down to drink,” F. W. Keri. The herd 
is that of deer come to drink at a pond 
just within a park paling, encompassed on 
the outside by adense wood, Tt is not in 
shines. No one paints with such aur 
ona grassy bank. ‘Thia picture is feeble in 
comparison with some of these donkey 
pastorala. 

No. 384. ‘The Mountain Stream, J.J. 
Hin A group of peasant girla procuring 
water from a rivulet. One helps another 


shude, is stooping behind. The stones and 
grey draperies are rather raw; if these 


exquisite essay in colour, 

No, 3&3, ‘Secret and Confidential,” TR. 
Pansies. Principally a group of two fe- 
male figurea—one reading to the other a 
love-letter—but a third is listening at the 
door. The point of the incident is sntisfac- 
torily made out, but the execution is bard 
in parta, 

No. 386. § The Lord Bishop of New Zea- 
land,’ G. Ricuwoxp, This is a life-sized 
hend and bust, presenting the full face. It 
is low in tone, being finished apparently 
with a dark yluze, and stippled into soft- 
nese—a manner into which artiata who bave 
been accustomed to work in water coloura 
uanally fall when they paint in oil. 

No, 387, ‘ Sir Exviwin Landseer, ILA, F. 
CGigaxt, LA, The subject is presented 
standing, attired in morning dreas. The 
resemblance tella nt onee ; and, with v 
good taste professional allusions are omitted. 
There ia, however, # terrier from that other 
Isle of Dogs—the Isle of Skye ; but a Skye 
terrier was never more out of place, even in 
companionship with the great Dog Star 
hinself, 

No. 388. ‘A Day's Sport in Perthshire 
——Preparing for the Return, G. W. Hoxsor. 
This is a large pleture, ehowing a shooting 
party, who have been resting after a day's 
sport among the hilla There are two 
ponies well executed, but the rest ia inef- 
fective, confuecd and unimpressive, 

No, 393, ‘The Return oF the Wanderer,’ 
IL O'New. The story ia detailed very 
clearly by a varicty of incidents ; but it very 
frequently happens, a in this composition, 
that « picture is enfeebled by a multiplicity 
(of material contributing to the narrative. 
| Tho wanderer is represented by a female 
| figure, who has sunk before the tombstone 
.of her mother. The parent has been 
! hastened to her grave by the conduet of 
| this daughter, who in passing through the 
, churchyard on her return to her home, 
‘with her child, is overpowered on sceing 
| this record of her mother's death, 
‘father and sister are approaching in the 





distance, The picture is most carefully | 


| finished. 

No. 306, ‘ Enacchante and young Faan 
dancing, W. E. Frost, A. They are dare- 
ing in the immediate foreground : a little 

| removed are two pastoral lovers. ‘The 


piteher in her hand, having gone thither for | 


this kind of composition that this artist 


passing truth a group of donkeys or sheep | 


to lift her pail on to her lead ; the thind, in j 


were toned, this littl: pieture would be an / 


Her ! 


| nymph is an elegant figure, iut not a 
graceful dancer; she has not had the advan- 
tage of the tuition of Terpsichore. They 
are dancing to the cymbals beaten by the 
Fann. We wish Bacchus and Cybele bad 
enjoined some other instruments in the per 
formance of their worship. Dbecause the 
famous Faun xt Ploretce ia moving to the 
din of these most noisy copper castanets, we 
caunot believe all had the same taste. We 
may express surprise that the education of 
this youngster—eapecially being brought up 
among Iudies—should have been so far 
neglected ; the Gia should have been the 
j inatrument. The lady dances with a cer- 
tain abandon, but she does not look aa if 
habitually addicted to wine. The person 
jis elegantly drawo, reminding us of the 
Venus of Cuidos, and in colour is deli- 
cately fair. Tho landseape, by the by, is 
hot sufficiently classic; it reminds rather 
ef the meadows and the well-womied 
pastures of Surrey, 

No. 308, ‘ The day after the Tubleaux— 
Portrait of the Daughter of Captain Jesse,’ 
E. Loxe. The allusion in the title is not very 
clear, The picture presents a small por- 
trait of a young lady in oriental costume, 

No. 402. * The Arrest of o Peasant Roy- 
‘ alist—Brittany, 1793,’ F. Goopatt, A. We 
| see in this work nothing more than is really 
coutributive to the story; nor is there 
‘romantic allusion to anything beyond the 
, condition of the peasant. The cottage of a 
' Breton family bas beon entered by two sol- 
diers of the Hepublic, who are in the act of 
arresting the younger of the two men, that 
is, the son, for the father and mother are 
also present. The accused, in the hands of 
the soldiers, holds a sickle, with which he 
seems to contemplate striking the soldiers, 
His wife implores his release with tears, 
but one of the men assures her that her 
aupplications are vain. The old people sit 
down in deapair, and the ebildren cling to 
i them in terror, The narrative is simple 
aud perspicuoualy set forth, the object of 
the artist being impressive and unaffected 
narrative, The principal light fallx upon 
the beseeching wife ; the rest of the picture 
is comparatively low in tone. With a 
deeper and more earnest significance the 
picture is distinguished by the best qualities 
of the artiat’s moat successful works, 

No. 403, ‘ At Sonning on the Thames, 
Berkshire’ G. C.Sraxriztp. This work has 
much of the reality which ie communicated 
to works of its clasa by being painted on 
the spot, It looks as if nothing had been 
forgotien. The composition ks divided by 
a shaded tree which risea towards the lefe. 
The object we doubt not ix there; but it 
had better not have been in the picture, 
The aspect ix that of & summer day; the 
sky ia bright, here and there changed with 
clouds; and the landscape lies in sunshine, 
broken at intergals by flitting shadows. 
The river opens on the right, and in the 
immediate foreground is a bridge over s 
tributary to the river, Jt is very fresh in 
colour, and firm and original in manner. 

No, 404, ‘A Scene near the Mouth of the 
River Po, on the Adriatic, W. Livros. A 
amall picture, presenting a view of the river, 
the course of which runa into the picture, 
On the left bank there is a group of build- 
ings, which at onoe declare the land wherein 
the acene lies, The aubject is well chosen, 
bat it is generally low in tone, and the 
shadows are heavy and opaque, 

No. 405. ‘ Robert Brown, Esqq,, CL, Ox- 
fornl, &o. &e. S. Prancr, A small portrait, 
worked a0 highly as to resemble enamel. 
The subject is sented: the flesh tints ore 
much like those of the French school. 

No. 409, ‘The Modern Hagar, H. W. 
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Piistirs. This ia an everyday story, but it 
is here told in expressions so touching that 
it cannot fail to be deeply felt. ‘The modern 
Hagar is a woman, evidently an outcast ; 
she carries in her arma an infant; and we 
may suppose her at the brink of the Thames 
contemplating self-destruction, Her head 
is turned, and looks up as if uttering a 
last prayer for her child. In the distance 
London is dimly seen. ‘Tho figure is of the 
size of life—the full stature ia given, and | 
it is relieved by a dark and clowdly sky. 
It is a moat | and painful picture, and 
ous that few wonkl covet as a possession to 
be looked upon often, Yet it exhibits 
genius of the very highest order in the con- 
— and rare skill in execution. 

No, 411, ‘Portrait of a Lady” A. Hen- 


viru, This is a half-length, presenting the | 


subject standing : it haa the appearauce of 
having been carefully executed, but it is too 
high for examination. 

No. 413. ‘Consider the Liles,’ E, Wi.- 
Liams. It ia the Saviour here whe ia re- 
aoe as considering the lilies: he sits, 
holding before him a lily, which he atten- 
tively examines, We have soon the subject 
interpreted by a consideration of the flowers 
by the disciples. The figure refers directly 
to the passage of Scripture. 

No, 4165. °A Welsh Hill,’ T. Cueswice, 
RA. Kather, a Welsh river, sa the 
hearest sites of the picture are orcupied by 
a stroam. The pictare is emall, and the 
composition is divided by a screen of trees, 
which separates the view into (wo parts; 
the nearer consisting of the stream witl its 
rocky bed and overhanging trees, and the 
further, of the hills which elose the view, 
There is more of nature here than in the 
artiat’s larger productions, which we pre- 
aume to be compositions, 

No, 423, ‘The Venerable John Sinclair, 
A.M, Oxon, F.B.S.E,’ J.C. Horster. The 
subject ia standing, and wearing full canoni- 
els. It ia a full-eized portrait, and charae- 
terised hy ease and life-like expression, 

No. 424, ‘ Fair Nell Bo Weas, This ina 
portrait of a horse, well drawn aud painted, 
ag well na we can see; but the artiet has 
enfeebled the picture by attempting too 
much in the background. 

No, 429. ‘Young Kitty,’ R. Fox, 

“ Asaslie looked in Cho glass, which a woman ne‘er 

tileaes,* 
A head and bust in profile, The head is 
successful, and it is qualified with a sen- 
timent superior to the common costume of 
the lower part of the figure. 

No, 431. ‘ Winter Morning on the Sambre 
—Eelgium,’ E. F. D. Perrcuanp, Upon 
this great picture a deal of Inbour to 
evidently been bestowed, The effect is 
highly satiafuclory ; the work has consider- 
able merit, being forcible and free, yet ex- 
hibiting honest wil and thought. 

No, 432, § Harold,’ G. Laxce. 

“ And mow rekgne hers a vory, rery poncock.“‘=«ffamibel, 


This iz a frnit picture ; the point, therefore, 
of the title is not very clear. We ace—it is 
true—teyond the immediate composition, 
a view, which may be that of Newstend. 
The peacock is literally introduced, the 
allusion is not figarative; he forms one of 
the prominent points in the picture. ‘The 
upper part of the composition ts spanned by 
a man arch of various marbles ; the 
other principal object, dividing the field 
with the peacock, is a Inne vase of rosea, 
hollyhocka, and other flowera; and in the 
nearest section of the composition a frayrant 
chaoa of frnits, as pines, melons, grapes, 
applea, plums, and pears, to wit, Whe hnecious 








Glout Moreen, 


It is a magnificent com- | 
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out with oll the brilliancy and richness | 
which this artist communicates to hia beat | 
worka ; it is 9 dessert fit to sncoed a dinner | 
of ortolans and Tokay. 

No, 433. ‘ Horace Vernet,’ J, . Wenpert, 
RA. This is a half-length life-sized por- 
trait of the distinguished Freneh painter. | 
He stands with a palette in his hand, wear- | 
ing a plain grey jacket, and an Arab scarf 
round his waist, Immediately beyond is a 
large canvas not yet touched, save bearing 
indications ofa sketch. The face is turned | 
towards the speetatora ; all the lineaments 
have been assiduously worked ont. The 
style of the work is in some menaure severe, 
but aleo simple to the last degree. 

No, 44. ‘On the Conat of South Devon, 
below Dartmouth,’ T, J. Sores. hia, as a 
sntyect, ia judiciously selected, being etfect- 
ively broken as well in the more distant, as 
in the nonrer yuwenges. Jt ia perhape 
somewhat freely painted. 

No. 440. ‘The Nearest Way in Summer 
Time,’ T. Creswiek, R.A. and R. Axspeu, | 
Tn thia large picture the left of the compansi- 
tion is filled by a farm-house overshaded by 
trees, The roal—“the nearest way "=~ 
passes the enclosure, and Jeads to a pond 
which we may suppose from the title to be 
impassable in winter, ‘The river ia seen 
winding from distance to the foreground, 
and ateam of ronn horses, attached to a 
wood-waggon, are crossing, The horses are 
admirably drawn and painted. 

No. 441. ‘The late Marquis of Ormonde,’ 
H. Weiesatt, Jun. This is a life-sized 
portrait, giving the entire atature of the 
figare. The rubject le attired in Linck, and 
wears a awonl, Over the dress is worn a 
short cloak—a novelty in portraiture. In 
the treatment of the work there is much 
elegance of feeling, and although a dress 
portrait it is that of a gentleman, 

No. 447. ‘George Lance, Eeq.” J. An- 
prews A bright and telling head, very 
like the subject, palnted with considerable 
care and aceuracy, being in all respecta a 
portrait of the best elnas, 

No, 445. ‘ Absence,” Mra. W. Canpesten, 
This work contains more of pictorial quality 
than any production we have lately seen by 
thia lady. It consista of a single female 
figure, of which the fentures wear an aiv of 
grief. She is richly attired, and that in 
sume degree enhances the effect, 

No, 419, ‘Auld Grannic and Wee Nan— 
Study of an Highland Interior in Argyle- 
shire,’ J, C, Honsiey, In this picture which 
seems to have been studied from a veritable 
bothie, the distribution of light distracta 
the eye; but it is o like a reality that we 
doubt not the truth of the title, “The old 
woman is aitting to read the Bible, and 
* Wee Nan™ stands beside her with a slate 
im her hand as if about to go to school. 

No, 450, * A Study,’ PF. W. Moouy, That 
ofa lady absorbed in Des The bead bas 
been executed with scrupulous care, but the 
erey lights on the hair and on the neck are ee 
amalgamated with the parts on which they 
are laid, that they lose the effect of lights, 
and become as it were discoloured spota, 

No, 451. ‘Sunshine om the Borders of 
Dartmoor,’ 8, B. Goopricn, A small pic- 
ture remarkable for ita solidity of execution 
and well-managed dispositions, 

No, 457. ‘The Seventh Day of the 
Decameron—Philomena’s Song by the side 
of the beautiful Lake in the Ladies’ Val- | 
fey” P. F. Poors, A, The treatment of } 
thia composition will at once remind the | 
apectator of the artiat's picture of last 
year—of that work a song waa also the | 
subject. Tlow original soever this may be, | 
we eanmol think dhe artist right in supe 





mena is seated in the centre, playing and 
singing, and on both sides of her the com- 
pany of listeners is distributed, crossing the 
composition in an arrangement almoat 
parallel tothe frame. They are reser 
in shade; that ia, they are brought forward 
in strong relief against the bright reflexion 
on the water behind them. The pre- 
valence of the greet and yellow glare, 
with the low and monotonons flesh hoes, 
casts a dreamy and supernatural effect 
over the whole composition. ‘The party 
is broken up in groupa of pairs—clearly 
enough pairs of lovera, but for the moment 
their tender expressions are suspended, 
and they listen attentively to the song. 
The faces are all veiled and toned by a 
uniform glare; but circumstanced aa they 
are, the faces must have been lighted by 
clear reflections—a renlisation of which 
would have brought these conceptions down 
to creatures of this nether world; for the 
Decameron is not a series of visionary pic- 
tures, but a history of intense mortal passion, 


' and the traditions of the garden at Fiesole 


are of the earth-—earthy, Over the heada 
of the nearest proups are two figures seated 
at the root of a tree, supposed to be on the 
opposite side of the lake, but the perapec- 
tive places the figures hovering over the 
a groups, We could at much greater 
—— discuss the merits of the picture, and 
ita demerits; but enough. In such a pro- 
duction there iaevery evidence of the power 
of doing greater thinga, but nothing great 
or Valuable can be effeeted upon a vitinted 
principle, 

No, 462, ‘ John Cavell, Eaq.,” J. Hayunar, 
The head in this portrait is brought ont 
with great force, and painted up te a high 
tone, with subatance and roundness 

No, 468, ‘Scotch Gamekeeper,’ KR. Axspete. 
This is really a production of much ex- 
cellence ; every item of the objective ia 
well understood, It represents a game- 
keeper on the mors, accompanied by his 
dogs, and surronnded by the spoils of a good 
day's sport,—grouse, blackcock, ptarmigan, 
woodcock, snipe, and amaller game, The 
man is sented on a piece of rock, and his 
head. risea into relief againat the esky. 
The dogs are drawn with great truth, and 
painted with surpaasing skill; in short, it ia 
equal to the very best pictures of its class 

No, 469, ‘A Portrait,’ T, Goopensoy, 
Tt is that of » little boy; firmly, but too 
freely, painted. 

No. 471, ‘ Fowl and Pigeons, W. Hueciys. 
No interest attaches to auch subjects unless 
they are distinguished by great merit. 
These birds are most accurately drawn, and 
the varieties of the pigeon tribe are very 
characteriatically deseribed, The colour of 
the picture is moat agreeable, 

o, 476, ‘Scene from Don Quixote,’ 
J, C, Honster. The scene is that of the 
condemnation of Don Quixote’s booka, while 
he isasleop. The subject is found in the 
sixth chapter of the firet volurme :—* The 
enrate and the barber, being of the same 
mind with the housekeeper and niece, that 
the books of knighterrantry had aet Don 
Quixote beside his senses, they brouglit 
those ‘poor innocents ' to trial and conden 
nation whilst the knight was sleeping off 
the effects of tlhe beating he had received 
from the mute-driver in his first adventure,” 
The curate, the principal figure, ia reading 
with mock gravity one of these romances, 
while the barber and the niece are handing 
them to the housekeeper, who throws them 
from the baleony. In the characters there 
ia great variety, bat they eoinelde in the 
condempation of the books and to any one 
who hans read a chapter of “Don Quixote,” 


position, and a very large picture, worked planting the real by the visionary, Philo- | the subject of the work is at once declared, 
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The picture cannot fail to augment the 
already high reputation of the artist. 

No, 477. ‘A Hindoo Girl on the Bank of 
a River, about to commit her Lamp to the 
Stream,’ H., W. Pickresou, RA, She is 
stooping at the brink of the Ganges, and in 
the act described in the title. The picture 
points at once to this well-known supersti- 
tion, but the figure might yet be worked 
on with advantage, 

No, 478, * Toledo, from the Banke of the 
Tagua—Spain, J. Uwins This picture 
serms to Lave been painted from an inter. 
esting aubject ; but little more of it can be 
seen, placed where it is, 

No. 485, ‘Colonel Sabine, B.A," 8 
Pearce. An admirable portrait, and a 
gowi subject for the artiet; the head being 
well placed, and highly intellectnal, Of 
several excellent works exhibited by thia 
artist, this is, pertuups, the best, It justifies 
him in taking rook among the best of our 
portrait-painters. 

No. 486. ‘The Gratitude of the Mother 
of Moses for the Safety of her Child,’ 
J. C. Hoon, A. The subject, from the 
2nd chapter of Exedua, Sth and 9th 
verses, reads aa followa— And the maid 
went und enlled the child's mother, And 
Pharnoh'’s daughter said unto her, ‘Take 
this child away, and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages.” And the 
woman took the child, and naraed it.” She 
in seen, therefore, quitting the group at the 
river-aide, and fondling the child asa she 
proceeda, The mother is somewhat heavy : 
the coneeption miyht have been refined 
apon with advantage, and it is worthy of 
auch improvement, because the rest of the 
narrative is clear amd annaffected, 


WEST ROOM. 


No, 489, “Misa Field J, Ayorewa, A 
small full-length portrait, presenting the 
lady seated: the taste of the composition 
reminds ua of the days of Gainsborough and 
hia imitators. It is successful in compo- 
sition ; it is only to be wished that the guitar 
were removed, 

No. 401. ‘Counting the Cost, J. Sueraam. 
We notice thir picture because it shows in- 
dependence, and a desire for originality, 
‘The anbject ia from the l4th chapter of 
Luke, 26th verso ;—" Which of you in- 
tending to build a tower, sitteth not down 
first and counteth the enst/” 

No. 407. ‘Rivalry, W. C. Tuomas. The 
valuable qualities in thia work had better 
graced a better subject. The story, aa far 
as we can underatuod it, is superficial ; there 
is no prospective or retrospective in the 
ulosion, ‘The acone lies in the street of an 
Italian city: the persone are, on the one 
part, two ladies; on the other, a party of 
cavaliers, one of whom offers to one of the 
ladies a flower, at which another of the 
gentlemen, incensed, is about to attack the 
gallant, and is in the act of drawing hia 
aword, but is reatrained by hia friends, The 
casta of feature are not handaome, but ther 
are expressive ; the draperies are unexcep- 
tionable ; and the argument, a5 far as it 
gous, ia clearly laid down ; bat, as to story, 
tie artist is expable of hetter things. 

No, 44. ‘ Lugano—Lago di Lugano,’ G. 
E. Herixs. This painter interprets Italian 
scenes in terma truly poetic, We are here 
ou the lake, the proximate breadtha of which 
are & most successful realisation of lustrous 
surface reflection, and of the gentle ripple, 
which a Greek pout haa beautifully called 
the “smiling of the waters" The town lies 
along the left shore, extending to distance, 
until almost lost beneath the mountaina 
which dominate the Inke, and rise into the 
metlow light of the setting sun, 





No. 499. ‘Una,’ G, Laspsren, 
* Ralll whon she alept he kept both wnteh and ward.” 


Una is here seen sleeping in the moonlight : 
the lion is at her feet, na is alao the lamb, 
The dispositions as well of objective as fight 
and shade are judicious, but the Ayure re- 
quires to be brought out; it locke ns if it 
were only prepared for finishing, and the 
excessive coldness of the colour is something 
to shudder at, 

No, 501, ‘That Happy Mace 
Mother's Knee,” K Haves, A ao 
erie of xn mother and her child; the 
atter cirenmstanced according to the quo- 
tation, 


upon my 
call round 


The enbject is one of every day; 
the figures, however, are well drawn, and 
come palpably forward, 

No, 505, * The Firth of Forth, fran Pet- 
ticur Pier—Edinborgh in the Distance, J. 
Wiaox, Jeux. The materials of this com- 
position ara very judiciously disposal, We 
are on the pier, and before ua liea the 
breath of the firth: we see, without a glass, 
Edinburgh, a bit of Newhaven, Leith Roada, 
Edinburgh Caatle, and all those well-known 
prominent features of the district, In the 
eurl of the wave, there is in nature more of 
nurkiog than this artiat gives to it, and the 
volume of water which is sweeping in must 
destroy the pier, 

No, 506, ‘The Apothecary, W.J. Grawr. 

™ Apo. My poverty and not my will consenta 
Sow. [ pay thy poructy and mot thy will” 
There are — waiting for the apothe- 
eary, and the cireumstancea of hia interior 
seem to indicate a thriving vocation, The 
occasion is solemn, but we ree ontaide every 
sign of gala festivity. Tt were to be wished 
that some of the — of the scene 
had been spared, and more tinte given to 
character and drawing, The aspect of 
Peer which tempts to murder is not 
nere; the picture has considerable merit, 
ant indicates large ability, but, na a whole, 
it ia not satiafactory. 

No. S11. ‘Slender’s Courtship,’ H. &. 
Marxs— 

" Shotlee, Mistress Anne, my cousin loves roa, 

Sinwler, Ary, that Edn, aa well an 1 love any womans 
in Glouvestershire." 

We notice this work, once more to Inatanco 
the inutility, or rther positive injury, in 
composition, of irrelative material, Besides 
the principal figures in thia picture, there 
ate also othera; a secondary agroupment, 
with acoeasoriea, tending only to weaken 
the picture. 

No, 413. ‘The Close of a Fine Day, near 
Dolgelly, North Wales, J, Mocrorp, An 
agreeable work, fully justifying the terms of 
the title. It is a section of lake scenery, in 
whieh the characteriatica of the country are 
faithfully preserved, 

No. Std, ‘Early Spring Evening, Cheshire,’ 
W. Davis, The choice of anch a subject, 
which hax not one picturesque quality, 
argues considerable self-reliance, and the 
result justifies the contidence. The subject 
ian most unpromising grassy bank, flanked 
on the left with a screon of trees, yot quite 
leafless, but the earnestness with which the 
substance of the picture is brought forward | 
is worthy of much a The evening | 
effect ia well sustalned, 

No, 516, ‘The Hon, Mra, Chetwynd | 
Talbot,’ T, Hvarny. A half-length portrait | 
of a Jady, fastening her bracelet, The pose 
is easy, and the presence generally agreeable, 

No. 518. ‘Portrait of H. B, Baq.,’ T. FP. 
Dickser, A small study of a head and 
buat, lighted judiciously, so aa to bring out 
the lineaments of the face. 

No. 619. ‘Griselda, N. Borvirn, This ia 
a study of a girl with a pitcher in her hand, 


| but there ig no allusion to Griselda, either 
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in circumstance or costume, As well as 
we can see the picture, it is the reault of 
conscientions labour, but the surface and 
general quaility of execution are too much 
like enamel, 

No. 520. * English Gamekeeper,” R. Ans- 
peu, This is a pendant to the “Scotch 
Gamekeeper,* whom we find among his 
native hills; the man is posted to mark; he 
stands by aatile, aud the landscape in which 
he ia circumetanced js distinct from the 
other. Ile leans against a grassy bank, 
intently watching the sportsmen; he has 
with him a brace of pointers, the ardent anid 
impatient expression of which cannot be too 
highly praised,—thoy have heard @ shot and 
are full of excitement. The dogs enunot be 
excelled, and the dead game is most per- 
fuctly painted, We have heen accustomed 
to see these things done with a sweeping 
brush, but the careful manipelation with 
which these animals and birds are repre- 
sented is most appropriate to the murface to 
be described, In the cont of the hare it is 
Hot so successful ; this iain some degree hard 
aud wiry, It isan admirable production, not 
to be surpassed in this department of Art, 

No. 521. ‘ Isola Peacatore, trom the Isola 
Bella, Lago Maggiore, G. FE. Herma, We 
look at the island from the shore of the 
Isola Bella, the subject heing abreast of the 
spectator, Thia is also an evening etfeat, 
successfully imbued with a sentiment of 
repose ; it is a fitting pendant to the Lugano 
View, 

No, 522, ‘Samson slaying the Philistines 
with the Jawbone of an Ass,” H. B. Zieover. 
A small picture, but it ia an aspiring 
subject. If Samaon derived strength from 
his hair, it ia not necessary to paint him a 
figure eo heavy as we see him here. The 
limbs are out in proportion, and he is yet 
brandishing the fewrbone, although all the 
Philistines are slain. 

No, 625. ‘A Way over the Fella, T. 8. 
Cooren, A, This painter is extremely 
unequal, ‘This may be a Cumberland, or a 
Welsh subject. The clouds have descended 
on to the face of the hill, and a herd of 
cattle ia approaching tha spectator ; but this 
part of the work, that is the hen, is not 
satiafaetory, 

No, 526, ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark at 


Heaven's Gate sings !"' G. E. Hicks, 
Reading only the title of this picture, we 
should not have been prepared to see a 


young lady in bonnet, loosa apencer, and 
pink dress, listening to the song, and looking 
up through the flood of bright sunshine, 
Tn that verse, there is a vein of poetry too 
reflned, Thomson, Cowper, and others of 
our poeta, would have furnished a quotation 
more suitable, Yet as it is, the picture ie 
really a work of very great morit, 

No, 527. ‘The Poet's Hour,’ T. Dawer. 
The proposition of the title is fully met. 
It is a description of a tranquil twilight ; 
and, at firat glance, it looka like a version 
of the fable of the “ Nightingale and the 
Glow-worm." The materials of the compo- 
sition are, perhaps, not so highly sentimental 
na ay might be; bit aa they are, they are 
moat felicitously worked out by the well- 
managed glazes, which render the ahadea 
of evening and the twilight mista The 
poet is extended on a bank overhanging a 
pond, and immediately beneath him is a 
glow-worm, and a nightingale on a near 
apray ; and, at some distance, the village 
«pire rises into the darkening sky, It is a 
work of very much excellence ; every item 
of the composition is auilably dealt with : 
we had almost rather have seen the poet 
sitting; for if he remain there the hour 
under the influence of the dew-distilling 
stars, he will surely take cold, 
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No, 528, ‘Fisher Boys on the Const,’ W. 
Unpernite, There are two of them—round, 
firm, palpable figures; one carries a large 
cod-fzh slung to his back,—rather a novel 
incident in our coast scenery. At the dis- 
tance at which we sea the picture, it is 
difficult to determine that the sen ia at all 
within hail, They stand upon a piece of 
rough weedy bottom, with certain indi- 
cations of a ey to boats; but this 
ia not enough. The figures are decided in 
thelr opposition to the sky, from having 
been painted by a studio light, and having 
all the shades put down to their full force. 

No, 533, ‘The Countess of Malmesbury,’ 
J. G. Mipoteros, ‘The lady is eeated: her 
dress ia of maroon-coloured velvet. It ia a 
graceful production—unaffeated ; in short, 
——— of a gentlewoman, 

o. 540. ‘Prayer for the Victory,’ T. 
Brosrocke. Thia ia a very large picture : 
the subject is found in the 17th chapter of 
Exodus; —“And it came to pass when 
Moses held np his hand that Israel pro- 
vailed, and when he let down his hand 
Amalek prevailed, But Moses’ handa were 
heavy, and they took a stone and put it 
under him, and he sst thereon: and Aaron 
and Hur stayed up his bands, the one on 
the one side, and the other on the other 
side; anti his hands were steady until the 
going down of the sum. And Joshua dis- 
comfited Amalek and hia people with the 
edge of the aword.” The figures are very 
large, and disposed literally according to ; 
the text. Mosea is seated in the centre, 
aml Aaron, kneeling, aupports hia left arw, 
while Hor holds up the right: beneath is 
ecen the battle, In a subject of this kind 
there iy no scope for imagination : the con- 
ditions are arbitrary, and the artist haa not 
departed from them. The head of Moses is 
a fine study: the group tells against the 
sky ; and if the draperies had been painted 
in their folds and markings with greater 
determination, inateal of being softened 
down, the group would have had a tenfold 
greater value. 

No, 543. ‘A Country Road,’ J, Lovsen. 
The subject is in strict aceordance with the 
known tastes of the artist: a piece of 
powerfully coloured foreground, closed by 
trees ; the upper part of the picture opevin 
to an airy distance over the well-wooded 
meadows of Surrey, The foreground is a 
rough nook of a country bye-road—excellent 
to paint, bat difficult to drive over. The 
immediate right is shat im by some sharp- 
lvaved foliage, and near is a well-rounded 
oak—a very exact study; beyond these we 
look into distance, an airy plain fading in 
the horizon into air. It is a purely English 
subject, charming in colour, and masterly 
in execution. 

No. 643, ‘A Study of Trout,’ H, L. Rourr, 
There are only a brace, bat they are brought 
forward with the artist's accustomed truth. 

No, 544, ‘ Fruit," Mis E Roemisr. A 
composition of white and black grapes, 
peaches, pluma, &e. The banch of white 
grapes is a most perfect imitation of nature, 

No, 545, ‘St, Sebastian —— the Siege 
under Field-Marshalthe Dukeof Wellington, 
July, 1813, British Troops taking posses- 
sion of the Heighta and Convent of St. 
Rartolomeo, C. Srasrrenp, RA. This 
is a very large picture, full of exciting 
material, and affording a view of the town 
of St. Sebastian, ita fortifientions to the 
extreme right of the face opposed to St. 
Tartolomes, ax also the citadel dominating 
the town, and on the left the bay is opened 
in ita full expanse, With respect to the 
localities, in their relations to each other, 
there ia no difficulty ; but at this distance | 
of time it must involve some research to | 
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dispoas, at a given period of the siege, the 
troops on both sides correctly. ‘To descend 
to more minute details, there is advancin 

in front of us a regiment wearing Oxforc 
mixed trowsers with a red atripe down the 
side ; we do do not think that, for infantr 

regiments, a red atripe, or even a red os | 
waa worn until very recently, These and 
other things that we could mention may be 
triflea, but if accuracy is at all on object in 
works, it must not be forgotten that it 
consists very often of various minute details, 
A prominent figare on the left ia the Duke 
of Wellington, whom we are surprised to 
find with n stad so limited ; he is addressing 
some dismounted officera. The nearest 
section ian part that has been bombarded 
by our troope, it ia therefore strewed with 
death and ruin, dismounted guna, broken 
carriages, shattered gabions, and in the 





midet of these our artillery are getting | 


mortars inte position to bombard the works 
more effectively, Below, our troops are 
engaged with the French, and farther 
towanls the right the dispositions are lost 
in the smoke of a heavy fire. Inasmuch as 
this ia a class of 
historical event, such should form a feature 
in the Houses of Parliament ; we cannot 
think that it could be in anywise offensive 
to our present gallant allies, more than 


Waterloo Bridge or the Nelson monument. | they should be forty years hence: 
Homesteal,’ W, F. | the end of that time, nothing of the town 


No. 4%. * The 
Wirnenivotos. The field of the cauvas is 
occupied by treea, a screen of dense folinge, 
penetrated here and there by a wandering 
sunbeam, The farm-house is seen through 


an opening, the whole forming an agreeable | 


picture, not of romantic, but of domestic 
character, The shaded portions of the 
foliage ara unexceptionable ; we doubt not 
that the lighta may have fallen — portions 
of the lentage as we see it here, but same of 
these lights importune the eye too much, 

No. 649. ‘The late Gearge Leith Roupell, 
M.D, F_RS., Physician to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital,’ H. W, Pickrrsoit, RA. The 
aubject is presented in a black gown, at half 
length ; he isin the act of apeaking. The 
features are low in tone, hut, as a whole, 
it is the best masculine portrait we have 
of Inte seon by this artist. 

No, 550, ‘The Gipay Mother,’ T. Usprr- 
mt. For the aubject the composition looks 
in some degree artificial, and uot in con- 
sonance with gipay lif The mother is 
seated’ under a tree, in an open field or 
common, and ia therefore placed in shade, 
an arrangement which this artiat yenerally 
carries out with success, It is to be regretted 
that the figure, neither in dress nor personal 
characteristic, resembles the people to whom 
she by attributed, nor should she have been 

daced ao tear the centre of the picture. 

Vith respect to the manipulation, as well as 
weean see it, that appeara unexceptionable. 

No. 552, ‘Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight, 
J, Gover, This picture seems to possess 
merit, but it ia too far removed from the 
eye to show ita details. 

No. 666, ‘A Glimpse ofthe Old Holyhead 
Read,’ F. W. Hutwe This work is also 
worthy of a better place; the treea are 
massive, full, and well-defined, and the 
material is judiciously brought together, 
The artist has produced many admirable 
works: he is, indeed, one of our best Jand- 
scape-paintera, We cannot believe he 
selected a bal picture to send to the exhi- 
bition, and therefore judge him worthy of a 
better place. 

No. 559. ‘Hamlet and Ophelia,’ A. F. 
Parres. 

* Oph. Ho took ma by the wrist nod held me bart ; 
wl with bis other fund thas o'er his brow, 


A 
Ile fatls te such perasal of my faces, 
Ae he would denw it." 


picture commemorative of | 


Ophelia is seated, and Hamlet ia standing 
by her, cireumstanced literally according to 
the text. It is most difficult to deal with 
nceessory ; & picture may be full of it, and 
there may not be too much: again, there 
may be buta few objects, and yet theae may 
be superfluons; aud this may occur in treat- 
ing one and the same subject. We feel that 
the figurea here are oversiressed: they 
should be well dressed, but in this reapect 
they should not be conapicuons, We feel 
that even the chair in which Ophelia is 
seated isan impropriety. The safest course 
is to diapense with accessory beyond what 
is jeamodiately neoessary to the narrative, 
No, 562, ‘In the Woods—a Sketch,’ FP. 
W. Castwnionr, A pasenge of sylvan 
scenery, apparently painted from nature. 
No. 668. ‘Dead Calm — Sunset at the 
Bight of Exmouth,’ F. Dansr, A. This is 
one of those twilights which thia artist 
paints with such exquisite feeling, An 
expanse of water lies before the apectator, 
repenting the bnes of the sky; and, at 
anchor within hail, lies a vessel, whose top- 
masta pierce the darkening my. Iu looking 
across the Bight we see the town, the 


' markings and objecta of which should, we 


j 


think, have been made out more definitely ; 
because, na the picture acquires age, all the 
ebjecta will be lost. ‘They are now just as 
ut, at 


| will be discernible. 

No, 564, 'The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beverley, S. Pearce. This is a small 
three-quarter-length portrait; the subject 
ia sented, exatnininga drawing, The colour 
is rich and mellow, and the lines and mark- 
ings of the face are judicloualy soflened ; 
but, in carrying this principle into the hnir, 
its texture amd character are injured. It is 
a work of much merit, 

No. 565. ‘Haymaking Season,’ T. S. 
Coorez. The arrangement here ie a form 
of composition to which this artist con- 
atantly resorts. ‘The principal in the picture 
ie a cow, standing ruminating ou a small 
elevation, which brings the animal im oppo- 
sition to the aky. The picture ia more 
carefully painted than any others extitbited 
by ita author, 

No. 567. ‘ View from St, Mary's, Clist 
Road, near Topsham,' J.B. Goopnicn, This 
is a emall but a very agreeable composition, 
and very fainly painted, 

No. {63 ‘A Study from Nature, in 
Surrey,’ N.O. Lurron, A passage of park 
scenery, showing a road pasaing between, 
and ehaded by trees, The mngses are 
rounded ; we see into them, and throuch 
them ; and the liylta are expressed without 
any offensive sharpness or approach to 
spottiness, The pieture is distant from the 
eye, the mantpalation cannot be seen, but it 
has clearly been studied from nature, 

No, 509, P. Letoitros. There is no title 
to thia work, but it is thus described :— 
“Cimabue’s celebrated Madonna is carried 
in proceasion through the atreets of 
Florence; io front of the Madonna, and 
crowned with laurela, walks Cimabue him- 
self, with his pepil Giotto; behind it 
Arnolfo di La Gaddo Gaddi, Andrea 
Tafi, Nicola Pisano, Buffalmacco, and Si- 
mone Memmi; in the corner Dante.” 
This very remarkable pictore is the pro- 
duction of an artist of whom we have no 
previous knowledge. This is his firat ap. 
pearance in our arena, It is the reault 
of a well-directed, but not yet matured 





_ course of study. Tho artist is, we ufler- 
‘stand, young; and we congratulate him 


that his work is not without fault. 
Were it ao, we should have but faint 


‘hopes of his future, because ho is sure of 
































distinguished patronage, which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, might irreparably injure 
him. The picture has been painted in 
Italy ; and upon this we do congratulate 
him—that he hag escaped the vitiation of 
the modern Italian achool of Art. In this, 
as a figure-painter, he stands alone: we 
know of none elaa who have been deaf to 
the sweet singing of the syren ; we have 
rarely known an English painter return 
from Italy without contamination. But, to 
consider the work before ua: it is some 
aixteen feet in length, and shows a solenm 
— in a narrow street, the figures 

ing nearly upon one plane. In the centre 
is Cimabue in a white dress, and leading by 
the hand his shepherd-papil Giotto ; behind 
them, and borne on the shoulders of men who 
look like painters, is a frame-work, whereon 
is raised the Madonna, of which there are in 
Florence two, fumous; one in the church of 
the Dominicans, the other is that of the San- 
tissima Trinita. This is followedby the artists 
named above. Then comes the Podesta of 
the city. Before Giotte there isa choir of 
instrumentalists as well aa vocalista, with a 
company of children atrewing flowers; and 
the whole procession in relieved against a 
light wall of marbles laid in different 
coloured courses, which give great breadth 
te the composition, The Duomo of Siena 
is built in thia way ; but we remember no 
wall of this kind in Florence now existing : 
that, however, is immaterial. Unfortunately, 
the least commendable figure in the com- 
position is the moat prominent,—it ia that 
of Giotto, whose head is too large, but the 
limba are also ungainly and awkward: in 
the arma and legs there la no aubetance. 
The portrait of Cunabue exista, we believe, 
in the uuique collection in the Palazzo 
Veechio, the Ritratti dei Pittori, as rlao 
thoes of the painters, or, at least, of some of 
them. Dante we think too clear in com- 
plexion, and not suftictently poignant in 
expression. He is said to have been very 
dark ; and the Florentine goasips of bis day 
pointed him out a3 a man who used to 
descend at will to the regiona below; and 
thence his smoky aduat complexion. 
‘Those who follow the Madonna muat not 
be supposed to be all pupils of Cimabne, 
Gaddo Gaddi was the intimate friend of 
Cimabue, 80 waa Tafi; Arnolfo and Lapo, 
according to Lanzi, are two distinct persons, 
but both pupils of Nicolo Pisano, Some of 
the female heads and female forms are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and expressive. The 
colour of the picture and its spirited execu- 
tion are beyond all praise, save, perhaps, in 
one group among the minstrels, where blue 
and nare brought together. Aso first 
exhibited picture, there has, perhaps, never 
been anything so entirely ‘nesphent It 
has no tendency to “ pre-Raffnelism,” al- 
though some of the forms and dresses 
remind ua of a few of those in the freacoes in 
one of the courts of Florence, painted in 
honour of the Guilds, Ifthe artist continue 
to paint in the same feeling, he must achiove 
something great; although it will bo diffi- 
eult for him to excel his firat work, which 
is assuredly one of the best productions of 
its clasa ever executed by a British artist. 
We regret we cannot accord larger apace to 
this work —of which, however, we have 
spoken elaewhere. We rejoice that it is the 


property of her Majesty and Prince Albert, | subject warranta—although, perhaps, the 


whose collection containa av many produc- 
tiona of other young artista, who have thua 
been aided up the firat ateps lo the Temple 
of Fame. 


No, 571. ‘Time of War, FE. Niemars. | extreme left are St, Peter's and the Vatican, 
This is a marine composition, showing an | whence the eye is led from site to site over 
agitated sea and an assemblage of vesaela; | the vast expanse ; so rouch of which lice in 


but the picture is too high to see details, 
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No, ‘572. ‘Mra, Dalton,’ J. R. Swixroy. 
An elegant impersonation, but too tall, 
The contour of the head ia graceful, but 
the complexion wants freshness, 

No, 573, ‘ Costumes Suliotti—the Family 
of » Greek Captain taking Refuge in a 
Cavern, R. Ceccout. 


therefore, be accurate and characteristic. ! 
We cannot ee ita details. 

No. 75. ' Barton Lock on the Irwell,’ E. . 
Hanairt, This is a very simple subject: . 
there are firat the lock and canal, then the | 
grassy banks, with a glimpse of distaners, | 
contatning various objects. There are two 
vory positive darks in the picture, one, we 
submit, had been enough ; they are the lock, 
and a house ata little distance, It is rich 
in colour, and powerful in effect, 

No. 676. ‘Dr. William Acton,’ BE. Lowa. | 
‘The unobtrusive bearing and sedate tone of 
this impersonation would suggest one of the | 
doctors of the Sorbonne. Jt is a daring | 
easay to paint, in these days, a portrait se 
low ia tone as thia 

No, 581. ‘Consulting the Oracle, W._ 
Corpes, Jus, This isa chapter of the old 
atory, A girl is seated under a tree, plucking 
the leaves from a flower, and at the same 
time repeating 

* THe loves coe, 
He loves me not 


until the last leaf is withdrawn. The idea 
ia in some degree tical, and therefore it 
had been better that the young lady were 
otherwise dressed than in a bounet and 
shawl, 

No, 562, ‘The Return from the Ball, 
T. Seytizs, A head and bust—those of o 
young Indy, Since the return of Juliet 
from the hall, all young ludies are painted 
sad under such cirenmatances. The dark 
complexion may be necessary in portraiture, 
but not in pictorial art. 

No, 584, ‘Misa Gracy Norton,’ N. J. 
Crow.ey. An entire figure of a young 
lady, seated, occupied in waking coronalsa of 
flowers. In composition the work is inde- 
pendent, and otherwise brilliant and spirited, 

No. 587, ‘Birds ofa Feather,’ H. Bansxarn, 
A playful conception, and well adapted to 
infantine portraiture. Two children are 
lying on a couch, blowing a feather ; one is 
holding a kitten. They are well-drawn, and 
earnest in their amusement, 

No, 5#& ‘Caught in the Fnet," H. Ans. 
PiELD, This is a fox, which has been 
detected by terriers in the act of killing a 
fowl. The dogs appear to be well drawn, 
but the details of the work are not 
discernible, 

No, 692. ‘A Bit of Shade—Lullingstone 
Park, Kent,” W. J. Fenauaon, A section 
of park-scenery, closed on each aide by trees, 
and characterised by a distribution of light 
and shale so watural as to suggest that the 
picture has been closely imitated from nature. 

No, 504. ‘Rome,’ D. Rorenra, R.A. 

* Romo! thie imperta) brow 
Never shall rise; 
What bast thou left thee now? 
Thou bast thy skcics. 








© Thou hast thy sunect’s glow 
Rome, for thy dower; 
Fiusbing tall eyprese beagh, 
Turple and tower,” 


This is a large picture, larger than the 
most poetic view of Rome that has ever 
been painted. From the spot where the 


artist places ua, the Tiber opens below as 
far as the Caatel St. Angelo, and on the 


broad shade, that many of the remarkable 


This we believe is the | 
production of a Greek artist, and must, | level of the sunlight. 


buildings do not come prominently out, 
According to the sentiment of the verse, 
the aun shines atill upon the ruins of Rome 
aa gloriously ax upow the golden house of 
Nero. The light is focussed in the Tiber, 
and thence in various gradations it is dis- 
tributed wherever the buildings rise to the 
So low is the general 
shade tone, that agea in any degree 
higher than these look light, and thia trent- 
ment has very much forced the brillianey of 
the light of the setting sun on the buildings. 
But in those breadths of shade the markings 
are generally indefinite, ingomuch that 
when the picture is toned down by aye, it is 
to be apprehendet that the markings will 
be lost. He must be a bold painter who 
will now work for posterity, instead of the 
temporary show of exhibitions. In a work 
of this kind, which may be expected to be 
re in ita | eggs some centuries hence, a 
ittle erndity in the workings would have 
been well understood. On the immediate 


‘left of the spectator thera are groupa of 


peasanta in their picturesque holiday 
costume; but such people are not seen in 
Rome,—that is, they are not the inhabitants 
of Rome, and therefore should have no 
place in a picture of this kind, But it is, 
withal, a great picture, and unique as a 
view of Rome in the feeling in which it has 
been painted. The title is necompanied by 
& quotation, and the spirit of the verse has 
boon folly realisod. It ia not a view of 
Rome in which every temple, every house, 
every crumbling arch and tower can be 
recognised, but the principal features are 
all in their places ; thoee that rise to the 
ae light are all determinable, those whieh 
i¢ in the passages of shade it fa net con- 
sidered meet to show, 

No. 506, ‘Mrs, Frances,’ P. Goopersox, 
A full-length portrait of a lady standing. 
It contains very little colour—little beyond 
qualified preys Tt is studiously simple and 
anaffected, It requires some nerve to anp- 
ess colour in a work intended for exhi- 

ition, 

No. 600. ‘ Prometheus Cihnined,” E. F, 
Hott. 

© 8 8 & 6 eBhoL 
With what a chain fixed to this ragged steep, 
The uncavied station of the rock I keep,” 
Thia looks like an Academy esaay, executed 
in competition for the gold medal. We 
cannot conceive that the subject could be 
painted under any other cireumatances. 

No, 603. ‘Captain Jesse,’ author of * Rue- 
sia and the War,” L. E. Loxa. Thia is a 
head and bust. The features are workel 
down to a very low tone; #0 much #0, 
indeed, that ahade becomes colour: yet the 
head is well rounded, and the whole exe- 
cuted with feeling. 

No, 604. ‘Water-mill near Llanelly, Bre- 
eon,’ P. Deaxix. The water-mill appears 
only at a distance, The picture consists of 
groups of trees, and a pieve of weedy fure- 
ground very harmonious in colour, and 
praiseworthy in appropriate manipulation ; 
indeed, the pleasing pl sh of the picture at 
once arrests the eye. 

No. 606, * Borrowdale, Cumberland,’ J. 
M. Carnicx. This is one of the most ela- 
borate tranacripts from nature we have ever 
seen; it seems to have been worked with a 
microscope. It representa simply the road 
lying between the hilla, The aspect ander 
which the view is presented ian that of a 
clouded sky; the road, therefore, and the 
fells on both sides lie in an unbroken uni- 
formity of tone. 

No. 609, ‘ Interior of n French Cottage," 
Mrs. Win». The production of a lady whose 
works we have often noticed, and always 
with well-merited eulogy, We recognise 



































the picture ag a work by Miss Goodall (the | draperies, being cast outwards. 


name hitherto in the catalogues). The com- 
position contains three figures, characteristic 
snd foreible, and the work is distinguished 
by most harmonious colours. 

No. 611, ‘The Lewon,’ W. Weis. The 
subject is n group of instructress and pupal, 
and the achool a cottage. It is not sufli- 
ciently finished for a picture ; it looks rathor 
like a preparatory aketeh. 


No, 613. ‘The Favourite” G. Hotates. | 


The “ favourite” is a parrot, which ia seated 
on the shoulder of a lady, who offers it 
fruit, The action of the igure and that of 
the bird describe on the one side a dispo- 
sition to teaze, and on the other anxiety to 
possess the fruit, 

No, G14. ' Hermitage 
ILackLock. A romnautic 
in song and story. The view here presented 
jc in consonance with the feeling which the 
history of the place impresses, The picture 
is worked out with sssulnoug care, 

No, 622, ‘Hud. Richmond,’ G, Micnmonp, 
A portrait of a littl boy, three-+yjnarner 
length, standing, It ia @ production of 
much merit, but we think the sentiment 
given to it is of a nature too grave for 
childhoml. 

No. 623. ‘Squally Weather, W, A. Kei. 
The principal object in this picture is a 
Dateh Dogyer, that has reduced her canvas 
to n shred of a foreanil—ehe ia broadside 
on to the rolling sea, which will be likely 
to enpaize her ; this is bad senmanship, 

No, f26, ‘Erridge Park, Kent, CG. TL 
Sraxiey. <A study of a near screen of 
beeches, through which are seen glitapeea 
of a sunny distance, The treea are drawn 
with great truth, and painted with a most 
successtul imitation of the natural foliage. 

No, 628. § Polishing Up,’ W, Hemsiev. 
A cottage incident—perhaps on a Sunday 
worning—that of a mother trying a new 
hat on her boy, who expresses pain by 
contortion of the ferturea, There ia much 
admirable execution in the work; it wera 
to be wished that the subject bad been 
more worthy of it, Mr. Hemsley does not 
aiwaya choose his subjects well: hie high 
reputation, however, haa been earned by 
great induatry as well as great ability. 

No. 629. * Mid-day on the Hanks of a 
River, A. Giteent. A emiall view of a 
stream with low sedgy banks, deriving life 
from the presence of two cows. The long 
grwax, rushes, sedges, and endleas herbage 
are charmingly painted ; and so also is the 
upper part of the work, The lighting of 
the clouds is very happily mapaned. 

No. 630. ‘Richmond Castle,’ P, J, Soran, 
A amall view of this often painted rnin, but 
one of the best pictures we have seen under 
this name. The water ia described with 
fidelity, and the entire view has much of 
the kuown character of the place, 


Castle,” W. J, 











ubject, celebrated | 








The | 


trees, however, want pore of the variety of | 


nature, 

No, 632. ‘Omnis Vanitas,” J, E. Mua- 
nows. Thisisa head and bust like those 
of a Magdalen. The head is supported by 
the hand, and the featurea wear an ex- 
preasion of profound grief. A dark dra- 
pery and a more tranquil sky had much 
improved the picture, 

vo, 6397. *The Last Supper, J. Ancimn. 
It is a daring caxny to paint this subject, 
even according to the old masters; and it 
would be yet more perilous to introduce 
any novelty in composition. ‘The composi- 
tion here will remind the spectator of 
the pediment of a Greek temple, the head 
of the Saviour being immediately under 
the tymmpauunt, the extremity of the com- 
position being formed by two reclining 
figures, the extremities of both, with their 
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reapect to the figures and their dispositions, 
they have heen very successfully studied. 

No, fi38, ‘Bela,” J, Sant. A portrait 
of a child, having flowers in her lap, and 
enveloped im flowers, a kind of arrange- 
ment generally difficult, but here it is Fo 
judiciously managed that the figure loses 
none of ita subetance or roundness. The 
head jaa most charming study, and aa a 
whole the picture is really equal to any- 
thing Reynolds ever did, 

No, 639. ‘Odd or Even,’ H. H, Exorersoy, 
In this composition the scene—the accessory 
——constitutes the real value of the picture 


| bricks and mortar, pebbles and romdwide 


stones, which are nothing by the wayside, 
hut which saequire the value of diamonds 
when transposed to canvas, All these as 
they are painted here can never be sur- 
massed. The ‘Odd or Even'is played 
faenes an idler and a bucher's boy ; but 
the mother of one of them will soon with « 
atick terminate the game in her own favour. 
No, G4 * Griselkla expelled from the 
Heese of the Marquiay W. Gate. The 
subject is found in the Clerk's Tale ; 


“ And io ber amok, with foot and hed all hare, 
Townrd hire fadre’s bes forth in shee fre ; 
The (1k 4 hy in her wey 
on aa they x 

But she fre weping kept her even drey 
Ne ia this time word ne spake she pos,” 













thay 








We see, accordingly, Griselda driven forth 
acconting to the letter of the verse. The 
Marquis is seen within the portal, and 
Griselda. is received on the autside by a 
crowd of people, who very earnestly ex- 
presa their sympathy in her sorrows, But 
it seems to have been the purpose of the 
artist to describe varieties of costume. It 
is not necessary to the subject that Grisolila 
should be received by a company eo nume- 
rows, although the grief of many is most 
feelingly rendered, 

No. 643, ‘Lavinis,” C. Doxes, She ia 
returning from the fields of Palemon, bear. 
ing with her the result of herday's gleaning, 
It isa charmingrustic figuro—the colour and 
character of the head and face are unexcep- 
tionable ; but it is to be regretted that in 


With | 


' 








appears to ba a marble bracket. It is 
hung very high, but even st a distance, 
being a production of much excellence, its 
quality deckanes itself, 

No. G49. ‘Roderick, the last of the Gothia 
Kings, discovered by the Monk Romano at 
the Foot of the Cross.’ J, Woon, ; 

*” Tefore the creas 


Teaterick tad Cargwe himeell; his beady ruined ; 
Half kinoetiteg,” 





We see, therefore, Roderick kneeling and 
fervently embracing the cross; a little 
renioved stands the menk, Under a dit- 
ferent interpretation, thia wight have been 
male a powerful pictare; but the light is 


, too much diatributed. 


No, 653, § The Organ-Man at the Parlour- 
Window, H, G. Sarva. The audience is, 


| of courac, a group of children: the arrange- 





feature, dress, and entire impersonation, | 


she should eo mnch resemble every other 
figure that the artist has lately produced. 
No. 644. ‘The Doubt, HL. A. Bowner. 


"Can there dry bouss litre?" 


Thia & most powerful work in many of the 
most valuable qualities of art. The ques- 
tion is asked by a woman wearing a bonnct 
and every-day costume,—it should have 
been asked by aman. The acene isachureh- 
yard, wherein is seen a female figure, 
leaning on a tombstone, and contemplating 
the bones which she is thus supposed to 
apostroplise, Every part of the surface 
of thia canvas is elnborated into the most 


| perfect imitation of natural or artificial 
The bricks of the chureh, the } 


objective, 
overhanging leafy canopy, the tombstones, 


the grass—indeed, every minute object, ia | 


most perfectly represented. All that is 
wanted to make the picture perfect ia the 
aheenee of the trunk of the horse-cheatuut, 
which competes with the figure, 

No, 645, * Winter,A Scene on the Fens 
of Huntingdonshire. Old Draining Mill, 
now Disnsed.' KE. W. Cooxr, A. This is a 
anow scene, the mill forming a principal 
object. Tt ia a new elasa of aubject for 
this painter to enter upon ; it is, however, 
very snecessfully execated, and snataing the 
high repute of the admirable artist. 

No, $48 ‘Countess of Kintore,” W. 8. 
Tlehuick. <A three-quarter length portrait 
of a lady, standing leaning upon what 








ment is jadiciows, bat the figures look as if 
surrounded with mist, aud the ongan-man 


| is eo near, that he soems as if about to crush 


the little party. 

No, 456, ‘A Degyar-Bey, E. Orie, Thia 
ia really an excellent study; the model 
must have been own brother to those idle 
good-for-nethings, that have been immor- 
talised on canvas by one RBartolomen 
Murillo. It is among the best studies of its 
class we have ever seen. 

No. 656. *Twil-Du, the Devil's Kitchen, 
Caernarvonshire, J. W. Oakes. The eab- 
ject is a rocky basin, enclosing a deep and 
dark pool of water, It ia here treated with 
a sentiment of rowch grandeur, but there is 
a rainbow brought down into the chasm, an 
introduction which destroys the solenmity 
that would otherwise be associated with 


_ the scene. 


No. 660, ‘Zuleika, E. A. Peexer. She 


; reelinea on a couch, her head supported on 


her hand, The drawing and expression of the 
figure are unexceptionable, Pes the draperies 
are disposed and painted with much trate, 

No. 661, ‘ Beach Scene, E.R, Sarva. A 
amall picture, but a most successful and 
—— composition, containing carte, 
1orsea, figures, dc. &e., in an arrangement 
the moat perfect, and colour brilliant and 
harmonious, We seldom see anything more 
charmingly balanced, 

No, 603, ‘Sunshine and Showers,’ FE. A. 
Wuasame, <A nent section of rough river- 
side herbage, with an inlet, and a clump of 
trees with underwood sedges, reedy rushes, 
and all the small aslad so dear to minute 
painters of foregrounds. The description 
of rain and sunshine fulfils the promise of 
the title, 

No, 666, ‘John Evelyn's First Meeting 
with Grinling Gibbon, F, & Cary. ‘The 
subject is found in “ Evelyn's Diary,” a pas- 
sage of which states, that Gibbon had 
betaken himeelf to retirement the better to 
pursue hie laboura; but he had been found 
out by Evelyn, whom we tind here surprising 
him at work. We see, therefore, ivaten 
entering at the door, while Gibbon is work- 
ing ata small crucifix ;a kind of work, by the 
way, in which he was much inferior to his 
magnificent flowercarvings at Petworth. 
This i+ on interesting aubject, but the pic- 
ture is not eufficiently finished, 

No, 668. ‘The Toilette,’ T. Newrsaas. 
This composition shows a lady seated before 
a glues, ated fixing a bracelet ou her arm. 
The head comes forcibly forward, and the 
entire work is perfected with all the 
nicety of a miniature, 

No. 669. ‘At Braid, near Edinburgh— 
Hay-time,” J. Macnan, A small and 
simple representation of a breadth of 
mendow land, studded with haycocks, It 
apprare to have been most faithfully made 
out from nature, but the haycocks require 
to be elightly toned down, 














No. 672. ‘Buecour from the Hospice. — 
Alpine Monka endeavouring to reatore a 
Traveller!’ J. W. Peaxx. The seene is 
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SOUTH ROOM.—MINIATURES AND DRAWINGS, 
There are this season not many miniatures 


the snow-covered mountain, whereon are, of that rare quality which ia sometinves 


assembled three monks exerting them- 
selvea to recover a perishing traveller, It 
isa good aubject, and one that might be 
worked into a valuable picture. 

No. 675, A July Study,’ H. Puntrav, 
The subject ie a road densely overshaded 
by trevs, which, in their divisions and 
masses, are painted aud drawn with 
masterly power. 

No, 650, § View near Ludlow, Salep,’ P. 
Deakin. The composition contains only a 
few trees, with a tufted and stony fore- 
ground, the foliage being perhaps lightly 


\faction that the severe asceticiamn 


/ therefore, all should not be painted so na | 


too green; bat in drawing, the trees are | 


in every way like nature. 


more apparent in this room ; but some few 
are equal to the very best efforts of our 
whoo), which has carried this art to its 
utmost perfection, We confess our satis- 
that 
once threatened miniature Art is diminisli- 
ing. The gods have not mado ua all povtical ; 


to look the poetry we do not feel. Sir 
W. Ross goer on in hia Inxury of colour ; 


he must continually be surrounded by a! 


train of Albano’s little boys, strewing 
flowers in hia puth. 


ample of the atmost refinement of expression 


No, 682. © A Vessel under Conduct of an} in the delicacy of feminine character; aud in 
Angel coming over the Wavea with Spirita | No, $70, ‘Children of Thomas Miller, Esq.’, 


to Purgatory, W. F. Woomsoron. 
* He tries ashore in a anoall bark, so swift 
And hight, that in its course 10 wave it dmak 
He blons'd them, they at oaca heaped ett oe faced ; 
se « "e “as he erote 
There Jolt, appanred astonndes] with the place ; 
Gazing arcumd as ows who aoea new sights.” 
The subject, it will be seen, is from Dante, 
We congratulate this artist on his adoption 
of painting; and if thia be an example of 
the vein he proposes to pursie, we may 
congratulate also the lovers of art; for a 
more refined and elegant taste has rarely 
bees evinced on these walls than is shown 
in this picture. The soula are quitting the 
bont, and -as they depart the angel at the 
helm extends his hand in token of blessing. 
Tn the company many of the worldly vova- 
tions are represented. Some are in grief, 
but the greater part express surprise at the 
lace at. which they have been landed, The 
weada are those of modern art, qualified, 
eapecially in the masculine forms, alightly 
from the classic, 
are in the classic taste, but they are con- 
dueted by an angel, The whole is seen 
under a bright Jight, which is admirably 
broken on the forms, The aubject ia on- 


he has one of those subjects, in the treat- 


i ment of which he stands alone ; na a whole, 





The Byaree themselves | 


ginal; if it were not #0, the treatment and | 


atyle are new, The artist is one who reads 
and thinks for hinwelf; this is hia first pie- 
ture ; if all that succeed it be aa good, he 
will have reason to be satistied with his 
repiitation, 

o, 683, ‘Summer Hill—Time of Charles 
the Second, J. D. Wixertxuy. <A brilliant 
performance, rich in colour, aud exhibiting 
a very accurate knowledye of the costume 
of the period. 

No. 685. ‘The Head of the Drouy, in 
Dartmoor,’ J. Genpani. The atream rushes 
downward over a rocky bed, and flanked by 
trees, It isa mostattractive paseage, The 
agitated movement of the water has been 
auecessfully represented, and the imitation 
generally looks very like a rentity. 

No, 686. ‘A Trout Stream in Wales’ J, 
Dearie. It is rather like a jack or chub 
pool, being overahaded with treea, and 
miving no indicationa of a stony bottam, 
The water, however, is lustrous, and flows 
in o living stream. 





In the Octagon Room sre numerous 
productiona of rare excellence, and also 
others of very superior pretension. Of the 
unjust distribution of the works we 
have already spoken without reserve. ‘To 
the bulk of the public, and the mass of 
mtrons who cannot possibly penetrate 
peyord the surface, the condemnation to 
the octagon and the architecture room is not 
only a coudenmation within, but it influences 
the judgment iritiout ; we refrain, therefore, 
from any olwervation on these works beyond 
our offer of condolence to thelr authors. 





the work is among the chef-d’uvres of this 
artist. No, 852, * Major-General J. Mon- 


teath Douglas,’ is a miniature of au olficer | 


in full dress uniform; the face od payers 
full to the spectator, and is worked out with 
a charming softness of touch, leaving nothing 
to be desired, Other miniatures by Sir W, 
Rosa are, No, 805,‘ Mra John Arkwright,’ 
No, 891,' The Marchioness of Hastings,’ &. 
No. 700, ‘The Earl Brownlow and hia 
Brother,’ is a miniature by R. Taonnrvns, 
A, and shows two young gentlemen, one 
standing by his pony,and the other mounted ; 
the face of the younger brother is most 
agreeable In expreasion, It is a deeply- 
toned picture, much in the taste of 
the early Venetian pictures. No, 510, the 
‘ Viecountess Mandeville,’ ia a production of 
much beauty, but we think too scenic ; the 
head and upper part are very brilliant. 
No. 874,*The Lady Mary Labouchere,’ also 
by Tuonnuex, is a production of great 
merit; the features are exquisitely worked 
ont, bat the head ia too lnrge for the 
body, Other works by Thorburn are 
No, 802, ‘Mrs, G. Grenfell Glya,' No, 840, 
‘The Viscountess Mandeville,” ke &c, 
No, 759, ‘ Eliza Cook,’ by Carnick, is in- 
comparably the sweetest feminine portrait 
he has ever executed. Other remarkable 
works by the same painter are No, 
797, ‘Murdo Young, Esy.—a head and 
Imst presenting a frout face, of which 
the features are made out with admirable 
breudth, Also No. 813, ‘Herbert Logram, 
Esq,” m nob lesa meritorioua produe- 
tion, and equally felicitous as to reaem- 
blance, No. 836, ‘Miss Corbet," ©, 
Covzxxs, ia a head and bust, seen almost in 
profile, charming in sentiment, and drawn 
with masterly accuracy. No, &f, ‘ William 
Vernon Harcourt, Kaq,,’ also by Cozens, is 
& miniature of a gentleman eeated in a 
library chair; the features are full of 
thoughtful expression, the mouth and eyes 
being happily enowed with argument and 
intelligence. No. 788, ‘Captain Arthur 
Cumming, R.N.? H. Wens, ia an admirable 
head, resembling an oil-painting in richness 
and forve. No, 809,‘ Frederick, aon of Sir 
Charles and Lady Mary Wood,’ shows 
ouly the head of the subject; remarkable 
for colour and minute finish, No. 789, 
‘Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburgh,’ 
Sir W, J, Newrox, is full-length miniature 
of the lady, who is seated, wearing a white 
dress, It is agreeably composed, and 
worked out with much softness, No. #47, 
‘Mrs, David Morice,’ by the same artist, is 
also # miniature, executed with much taste, 
No. 798, ‘Robert Cole, Esq. F.S.A,,” Miss 
A. Cone, ia a very richly coloured, and very 
forcible miniature ; the colour of the features 





No, 787, hia miniature | 
of * The Marchioness of Abercorn,’ ia an exe | 


reaembles the transpourency and depth of 
oil, No, 703, ‘Enamet Portrait of T. Williams 
Eaq,, from Life,’ W. Essex, a verv successful 
result of a process extremely difficult ; and 
No. 7044, ‘An Enamel Group of Flowers, 
from the Original Pictare by Verendael, 
Misa H. Essux, a brilliant litde bouquet, 
painted with a microscopic nieety, No. 853, 
‘HM. F. Majesty, Don Pedro V, King af 
Portugal,’ E, Motna. This is a fail-length 
figure, wearing o Portugese military uni- 
form, Of the head, we cannot spenk 
too highly; but in the attitude of the fyure 
there is an unpleasant formality, No, 873, 
Mrs. Cowling, by Mra. H. Moserer, is a 
| production of much excellence. No, 764, 
‘A Portrait, Misa C. BE, PL Kerrne, a work 
of a high degree of merit in some of the 
| mast valuable qualities of art, No. 822, 
| ‘A Girl Reading, Mra. V, Barrsotonew, 
is distinguished by the inest minute finish : 
and to these may be added the titles of some 
others, of which we cannot speak at any 
length, No, 710, ‘Miss Margaret Anderson, 
G, Boxavia, No, 783, ‘Misa Starling,’ A. 
Wrigats, No, 784, ‘Miniatures for a Brace- 
let and two Lrooches,’ T. J. Gunnick, No, 
804,‘ A Portrait? H.C. Hearn, No, 810, 
* Mrw. Kelsall,” Miss M. Gittins, No, #12, 
* The Countess of Durham, H. Gray, No. 
815, ‘BE. J. Loder, Eaq.” R, E. Forsren, No. 
717, ‘Portrait of a Lady,” Miss E. Sitanr. 
No. #17, ‘Mrs. Moase,” ED, Suri. Now 
850, ‘Mra, Dalzell,” FE, Mora, No. 890, 
‘Mrs, Manners Sutton,” FE, Tavton. No, 
+ KO6, ‘Mary Anne, ehlest daughter of G, 
: Thomas, Esq.” E, W. Harrox. No. 8 

‘The Infant Daughters of the Hon, Afr, and 
' Mrs. Meiville, and Captain and Mra, Wig- 
' ram,’ Miss Raimnacn. No. $00,‘ Miss and 

Mr. T. Sherwood,” Miss A. Dixex. No, 
i D4, * Ella, Second Dangiter of Phineas 
Abraham, Esq.,” Mias K. Sauaman, No. 918, 
‘L. . Sykes, eq.” Mra. Syees, No. 933, 
‘Mra. Dyke,’ E. 1). Surra, No. 95, 'J, Cas- 
tellane, Haq.’ H. Grar. Many of the chalk 
porteaita, are drawings of very superior 
character ; indeed, year hy year, we have 
observed this branch of art growing in ex- 
eellence, No, 692, ia a ‘Portrait of John 
Gikaon, Faq, RA,” by C, Martix, not only 
astriking resemblance, but adeawing of a 
very high order of merit ; the features ara 
nll Be out with the utmost accuracy, and 
the intense expression of the eyes at onee 
engagea the attention. No. 795, ‘Mrs 
Richard Partridge,’ G. Ricruoso, is a draw. 
ing of the size of life, the features generall 
slightly marked, but the eyes thoughtful 
and searching. No, S41, ‘Lady Elizabeth 
Hey,’ J, Wayren, i¢ a drawing of another 
character, more animated in feature, and go~ 
loured with much sweetness, No. S47, *The 
Rt. Hon, Lard Lyndhurst,’ G. Ricrwoxp, 
isa perfect identity, but with all the mark- 
ings much softened, No, S80, ‘Miss Capel,’ 
J. Havres, most agreenble in colour and 
expression, No, 966,'The late Daniel Web- 
ater,’ is an admirable study, more remark- 
able for character than beauty: every fea- 
ture testifies to firmness and resolution, it 
is a very remarkable drawing, vigorous aud 
significant, By the same artist there is also 
No, 879, ‘Portrait of a Lady’ No, %93, 
‘Portrait of a Naval Architect,” 5. Preecr. 
No, 6, ‘Portrait of a Luly,’ Mise J. ML 
Rocsns, No, 1007, ‘Master Birkbeck,’ J. 
Haruson, No, 1036, ‘The Maharajah Dhu- 
leep Sing, R. J. Lane, A. E, No. 1086, 
‘Tho Lady Augusta Sturt,’ RJ, Lass, A. BE. 
| No, 1088, 4A Drawing Leszan,’ L. Stocks, 
A. E. No, 1080, § Morning,’ J, T. Wi. 
wons, A. K. No, 1112,‘Sir James Eyre, 
M,D.’ G.Tk Buace. No, 1116, * Portrait 
of E. E, Antrobus, Eag,’ &,, &e, &e. 
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THE SCULPTURE 








No. 1424, A Sleeping Child in marble, 


Tho number of the sculptural works is | Alice Evelyn, fofant Daughter of Martin 


oue hundred and forty-eight, the bulk being [ 


portraiture, In asubject-composition the 
exhibition ix extremely deficient, and alao 
in marble worka, the greatest proportion of | 
them being only in pene 

No, 1410, ‘Child-play—Marble Group, | 
the Children of Herbert Ingram, Esq.” A. 
Monro, These are three chihiren ; one is an 
infant, supported by the eldest, and caressed | 
als» by the other. The little figures are i 
nude; the heads, as to the character of the , 
different ages, have been very successfully | 
ndotted. 

No. 1412. *‘ Adam consoling Eve after the 
Evil Dream,’ E. H, Buiry, RA, 


So cheer'd he his falr sponse, and she wascheer'd; |! 





But silendy a gentle tear let fill frown either eye,” de. | A 
: Memorial to the late Dake of Wellington, 


Eve, seated on Adam’s knee, ia eC aay by 
hia left arm round her, The feeling of the 
verso fa im some degree met, but it ia an 
extremely difficult agroupment to deal with ; 
in senlpture, 

No. 1413. ‘The Queen of the Waters 
tuning her Harp to celebrate the Alliance 
of the Western Powers, J. Grers, There 
is much epie character in this figure, but 
there ia no allusion at all to the proposed 
spirit of the theme. 

No. 14l6, ‘Statue, J. 8, Westascort. 

“One morn n Porl ot the gate 
Of Edes stecd disoomantate.” 
‘The subject is rendered by a winged figure, 
standing im an attitude of deep dejection, 
having the fingers interlaced, and the palms 
of the hands resting on one of the legs 
slightly raised; a drapery falla on the 
lower parta of the figure. The conditions 
of the verse are perfectly fulfilled by the 
language of sorrow which is pronounced by 
the lineaments,and written on every tournure 
of the composition, 

No. 1417, 'The Mother's Prayer, W. ©. 
Marsuart, ThA, The mother is seated, 
holding an infant in her lap, and looking 
down upon it with a tender earnestness 
while in the actof prayer. The composition 
is most satisfactory. 

No. 1419. * Model for a Statue illustrative 
of the Fate of Genius,’ J. Duruam. The 
subject is suggested by a passage from the 

ma of Longtellow. Genius is represented 
ya winged youth, who is bound by a 
serpent, which fettera both his wings and 
limba, and destroys the laurel crown at his 
feet. It is a moet original conception, 
carried out with the fineat poetical feeling, 
and justifies a belief that the eculpter is 
destined to occupy a more prominent and 
prosperous condition than that which he 
aaaigns to his theme, 

No. 1420, ‘Model of Armed Science, to 
he executed in marble for the Meas room at 
Woolwich, J, Bews, This is a fermale figure, 


jof a 





of heroic proportions ; she wears » helmet, 
and is girt with a sword, grasping im her 
right hand a scroll, The dignit A | repose 
of the figure are very impreasive, In all 
respects it ia a work of high character and 
rare Falue. 

No, 1421. ‘ Statue ofa Nymph Surprised,’ 
E, G. Parwortn, Jun. She is alarmed by 
the fall of a bird dead at her feet. It is 
nude figure, and the incident calls forth s 
fitting expression of surprise, and affords 
occasion for the display of graceful move- 
ment. This figure is remarkable for softucss 
and beautiful aurface, 

No, 1424, ‘Ajax praying for Light,’ W. 
C, Mansuars, HA, A colossal statue, con- 
ceived according to the spirit of the 4 
in the seventeenth book of the Tiad. he 
action of the figure, with both hands uplifted, 
ia distinguished by breadth and grandeur. 


F. Tupper, Esq, of Albany, J. Dunia. 
A amall work, treated with the utmost 
en and closely imitative of nature. 
No, 1426. ‘Model for a Statuette of the 
Hon. Mra, James Stuart Wortley, J. H. 
Fotey, A. By means of a drapery loose, 


but unlike the classic, the artist gete rid | 


of madera dress, but the modern fashion ja 
preserved in the hair, Itisan elegant atudy. 

No. 1428, ‘Sketch for a Statue of H.R. 
the Duke of Cambridge,’ J. E, Jones, The 
aubject is standing; he wenrs the uniform 
eneral officer, which is partinily 


covered by a clonk. It is renilily deter- 


; minable ag a portrait of the duke. 


No, 1430, ‘Small sketched Model of 
Wellington between Peace and War; a 


now being executed in marble by the City 
of London; to be placed in Guildhall to 
air with that of Nelson,” J, Bern. The 
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PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR, 
C. Granted, Ht, Painter, BR. Brandend, Engraver, 

Flee of the Mletare, 4 f, 74 in, Gy Bt din. 
Foremost among our great national maritine eta- 
bdlishments, in all that is essential to such a pur 
pose, af exteat, safety, convenience, and facilities 
of intercourse with the seat of government, le thas 
which, for many centuries, haa cxisted at Ports 
mouth, Thetraveller who, before the introduc- 


) tien of the railroad, journeyed thither from 


Juke is erect, and wears a cloak over hia ; 
uniform ; the simple idea of Peace and War ; 


is more eloquent than an enumeration of all 
his battles, 

No, 1438, ‘ Death of General Sir Thomas 
Picton at Waterloo; Design for one of the 
Bronze Paucla of the Wellington Monument 
at Brecon, J. E. Tuomas. Picton ia here 
seen falling from his horse at the head of 
his division : he is supported by a soldier. 
It ta a spirited composition. 

No, 1434, ‘Model of a part ofa Monument 
in Marble, erected at St. Botolph’s Chureh, 
Colchester, to the Memory of the late 
W. Hawkins, Esq, and of Mary Ann, his 
Wife, and to one of their Sons and 
Daughters, J. Enwanps, It is « single 
figure, an impersonation of Hope, charae- 
terised by the moat exquisite aweetnesa, OF 
the exalted character of this work we cannot 
apeak too highly, 

Of the numerous busts there are not many 
remarkable for first class excellence. We can 
afford apace to name only a few of them ;-~ 
No. 1467, ‘Napoleon IIT.’ P, Park ; 1473, 
* Marble} Bust of — Keogh, Esq, M.P., 
Attorney-General (Ireland),’ J. 1. Jones ; 
No, 1478, ‘Marble Bust ofa ‘Lady,’ P. Pank; 
No, 1478, ‘Samuel Bosauquet, aq,” J. 
Eowanps; No. 1480, ‘The Hon. Mrs. G,* 
Raron Manocuettt ; No. 1481, ‘The Right 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, MLP.” A. 
Moxno; No. 1482,‘ Vice-Admiral the Earl 
of Dundonald, the Hero of the Basque 
Roads,’ P. Park; No. 1489, ‘Morning— 
Basz-relief, J. B. Wiintamssox ; Nos, 1491 
and 1492 are two Easei-Rilievi by <A. 
Brows, ‘The Resurrection of the Just,’ and 
*The Fali of the Wicked ;’ No, 1484, ‘The 
late Lord Beaumont—Bust in Marble,’ P. 
Macpowet, RA.; No. 1923, * Robert 
Reece, Esq,’ T. Burien ; No, 1520, ‘ George 
Crnikahank, Esq.” W. Bruxes; No. 15, 
*Jolu Dupasquier, Esq,’ Ke, &e, 


We have thus gone at great length 
through the collection; yet we are con- 
aclous of having omitted to notice many 
works that ought to have claimed attention 
atour hands, Artists who are thus pressed 
over must make allowance for ua, 

On reviewing what we have written, we 
lament to see how often we have been com- 
milled to comment upon the injustice of the 
anging ; and we rarest entreat the 
Council of the Royal Academy to adept 
some plan by which this frightful evil may 
be avoided, 

We desire to remark also in how tew 
cases the artista have put their names on 
their pictures: we say again, some course 
should be adopted, in orler to prevent or 
punish forgeries. 








London on the coach-top, could not fail to be 
struck with the scene that met bis view as he 
reached the brow of Portedown Hill, Alimast 
immediately below him are the united towns of 
Portamouth and Porteca, surrounded on all sides, 
except that seaward, with the racoparta, bastions, 
monks, and drawbridges of their extensive forti- 
firationa; to the right of the towns the art of 
the sea forming tho “barbour,” on which ships 
of war “in ordinary” float Lstlesaly, winds ite 
somewhat tortuous course ; on the opposite side 
of the harbour and near its mouth, stands the 
town of Gosport, with ita heavily armed forta; 
the broad, deep, and safe anchorage of Spithead 
—<«nfo, although there, in the bright noon of a 
summer's day, and while the elements wero at 
reat,— 
Brave Kemponfeldt went down, 
With twice two huadred men—* 

rolla ite watera between the mainland and the 
picturesque Isle of Wight, whos lofty hills form 
h striking background to a picture which no Eng- 
lishman can survey without a feeling of national 
pride, when be redlectsa how much of the greatness 
of bis country has arisen from events to which 
this locality has contributed eo large a share. 

The suitability of the harbour as a place of 
refuge for shipping was, it is gencrally believed, 
not unknown to the Romans, who ostablished a 
settlement or naval station at Portchester, on the 
northern shore. This station is presumed to 
have been abandoned, is consequonca of the 
retirement of the sea from ite shore, when the 
inhabitants removed to Portamouth; the first 
mention of the Intter town refers to the land- 
ing thore of a body of Saxons, about the year 
500, to ald Cerdie, founder of the kingdom of 
the West Saxous, Among other ancient hin 
torical events connected with this place ag a 
sete may be inetanced the landing of Robert, 

uke of Normandy, in 1101, when he came 
to dispute the crown of England with ni 
I; and the landing of the Empress Maud, 
with her ally the Earl of Gloucester, about 1140, 
to wage battle with Stephen for the mme royal 
prize, Coming down to much later periods, wa 
may add, that in the High Street of Portamouth, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and favourite of 
Charles [., was assassinated by Felton; and the 
marringo of Charles Ti. with Catherine of Bra- 
gana, was celebrated in the parish church. 

So far back as the reign of John, Portsmouth 
is said to have possessed a dockyard of some 
extent; but it was not till the periods of Edward 
IV, and Richard IIL, that the place was consi- 
dered of so much importance on to have it se- 
cured from foreign aggreasion by fortifications ; 
these monarchs commenced the task, and Henry 
VIL finisked it. Since then the works have 
been extended st various times, especially by 
Charice L., William IL, and George UL During 
the reign of the latter monarch upwards of two 
millions sterling are estimated to lave bean apent 
in adding to and strengthening ite fortifications. 

Mr. Stanfield’s beautiful picture ie taken from 
the beach, at some little distance beyond the 
“Saluting Battery.” It shows the mouth of the 
harbour, having the fortificationa of Gosport to 
the left: the noble “threedecker" inside the 
harbour, we presume to be the old “ Victory,” 
its appropriate guard-ehip; a frigate under top- 
sails partially reefed, is coming out. We bave 
called the picture “ benutiful;” it is xo in every 
part: the wator ia the perfection of such paint- 


‘ing, active, sparkling, and transparent, the sky 


teutiful and tender; the animate and inanimate 
objects joxt ia their right places, aud so treated 
as to combine the beet plotorial effect. 

This work is in the Royal Collection at Buck- 
ingham Palace, 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 


Tur exhibition of this society was opened to 
private view on Saturday the 28th of April, with 
a catalogue of three hundred and twenty-two 
drawings—constituting perhaps the most bril- 
liant collection that bas ever been seen upon 
these wails The exhibition is rich in figure 
piotures,—works of very high.class Wo remom- 
ber this society when it waa easentially a society 
of landscape painters—a period when there were 
no esaays in figure-drawing beyond the feeble, 
mannered, and minute im 
employed to give o nemb of life to land- 
soaps and streot sconery. But now we find not 
only comparatively large figures, but even life 
sized studies exceated with marvellous nicety, 
stippled with s touch fine enough for the most 
delicate miniature, and drawn with the utmoat 
ncademical accuracy, The stars of the old 
school of water colours are setting one by onc, 
but they leave other lights behind them. The 
last few years have borne away some of the 
oldest and best of the water colour painters, 
and although there is no tack of brilliancy and 
effort in the works of those that remain, we 
cannot my that we do not miss those produc 
tions to which the eye has been for so many 
yeara accustomed. This society, as we have 
observed, was originally an association of land- 
spo painters, but now the proportion of 
figure pictures is equal te what could bo 
desired in any exhibition professing variety. 

One of the most striking drawings that 
arresta the attention on entering the room is 
No. 9, by Joux Greenr, ‘Tho Merchant of 
Venice,'--a subject from the fifth scene of the 
second act—that pasnge in which Sbylock 
intrusta his keys to Jessica, It is a largo pic- 
ture, broad and spirited in general treatment, 
and original as to Shylock, but the hend of 
Jomica ia without refinement. There ia no 
attempt at restricted nationality of costume— 
indeed there is no costume, yot the figures an 
nonnco themeclyes at once, That which in 
other works would be cooontricity, is hero so 
appropriate, that we can conceive of nothing else 
that would be so ouitable, With all the eub- 
etantiality of Shylock there is great breadth— 
too much in truth—it might have boon limited 
by an outline to the figure, and that which we 
might cali drapery is too much cut up in the 
lower part of the picture. In No. 54, the same 
artiat exhibits ‘An Alchymist* working jo his 
laboratory, surrounded by all the mystic material 
of hig art. The figure is admirably conceived, 
bottor than if it had been painted from a model, 
but the composition is perhaps too much cut 
up from a desire af ahowlng a well furnished 


laboratory. No. 135,‘Tho Well in the Desart,’ | 


Joux F, Lewm, is one of the most eurprising 
easaye in minute execution wa have crer seen. 
The mbject is the halt of a caravan in the desert, 
and so fong ix the train of men and animals that 
the procession seema in the distance to be re 
motely mingled with the sand of the boundless 
plain, but even the farthest objects are as 
carefully made out as those in the moarest site. 
The purpose of the artist seems to be the repre 
sentation of an unmitigated breadth of light 
accompanied by brief abadows which show tho 
position of the aun as almost vortical. Inde 

odently of the conventions of art, everything 

ro is represented as it hax been seen, and 
in the realisation of light and heat nothing 
waa over more successful, The necuracy of the 
drawing, both in men and animals, is most per- 
fect ; and as ethnological atudies, the former are 
also unexceptionable, and such ia the marvellous 
delicacy of finish in textures and lines, that the 
unasaisted eye cannot appreciate its exquisite 
nicety ; we believe that the working of this 
picture would be neon to greater advantage 
under a ar pen, A secoudl work, similar in 
subject and equally excellent, is entitled ‘The 
Greeting in the Desert,’ it is sumberod 150, and 
hanga near the other, No, 120, ‘The Last Days 
of Harvest—the Roman Campagna,’ by Angacn 
Pacer, in a composition of halflength 
figarea, mon and women, determinable at’ once 
ng denizena of the Campagna, The right 





racnations that were | 
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section is occupied by some substantially 
male peamanta, gleeful and hbilarions to 


her are othera of her sex, but It would seem 
that the artist hag had some difficulty in dealing 
with this section of the composition, at least the 
force and substance of the other portion are not 
sustained here, the figures behind should have 
been in abado, or they should baye beon men in 
the usaal dark colours, No, 110, ‘Going Home 
| —-Woman from the Mountains of Subiaco,’ ia a 
j Single full-length figure; she carries ber child in 
a wicker basket on hor head ; and No. 145, by 
| the same artist, ‘Peasanta of Olevang returning 
from Labour,’ is a subject from a similar source. 
: Thore is feeling in thie drawing which would 
| soem to exalt the subject beyond its class, the 
management of the light is most skilful but preter 
natural, aud the elevation of the impersonations 
ia rather suitable to sacred euljecta, The 
faces are atippled with inconceivable dolicacy, 
buf the draperies, eapecially of the women, are 
fiat a4 if containing no substance. No, 141, by 


which introduces us to the etall of astrect scribe 
to whom a well dressed maiden ia dictating some 
sentimental epitome—the old story of course. 
Both figures are undoubtedly accuratoly descrip: 
tivo, and more azpiring in tone than the subjecta 
hitherto painted by the artist. It ia a lege 
composition, every part of which has been 
studied from acttal objects, No. $19, ‘The 
Poeada, ia another picture derived from the 





F. W. Torna, ia ‘The Andalusian Letter-writer, ’ | 





aaine source, and alike illastrative of bourgeois ! 
life in Spain. No. 65, ‘Ruins of Salona, Dal- > transparency. No. 35, ‘The Careful Nurse,’ is 


matia,—a party of Malacke Hetenlng to a bard 
singing the destruction of the eity,’,—Cani Haao. 
This is a large drawing containing groupa of 
many figurea, and introducing a acene composed 
of distant mountains and foreground ruins— 
material of constant cecurrence in Groeeo and 
Asia Minor, Tho bard etandsa rehearsing upon 
the atepa of a ruined palace, accompanied by a 
boy upon the dibie, but wheshor pares or impares 
we cannot hear, and on the other side by on old 
man on the mediwval deduction of the ancient 
fides, The figures around wear a moditication of 
Greek eoxtume, and we wish that the bard bimaelf 
had been fully draped, The point of the evory ls 
clear, the drawing throughout most accurate, 
and tbe definition of national character very 
distinct. Mr. Mang exhibits also a composition, 
containing portraits of the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred returning from ealimon apearing. 
They are accompanied by an attendant who 
bears the younger prince on his shoulders, and 
each is armed with the leester or pronged ealmon 
— It ia an extremely spirited drawing and 
@ revemblanes to each of the princes is ani- 
mated and striking, The artist further exhibite 
two aingle figures of great merit, and a female 
head (No. 75, ‘A Venetian Lady }, a charming 
j example of feminine benaty unvitinted by any 
| Vulgar conventionality. Oo 181, ‘ Franconian 
(Pilgrims) in the Cathedral of Bamberg,’ by F. 
W. Bonrox, in a large composition, different In 
everything from what we remember of this 
artlat, who practised principally in Ireland. This 
work is a production of ahigh class; itis thronged 
with figures of female peasants, and lees lanme- 
diately with a boly of monks, The work 
abounds with evidences of woll-directed study, 
this is especially seen in the dispoaitions of the 
light and shade, 
masterly, but in the colour there ts too much 
red. In No. 299, ‘Peasantry of Upper Fran 
conia waiting for Confession,’ there ia lew 


finish to the larger, and superior in eentiment and 


Jexxtva, two drawings in one frmea, original 
and hi 7 successful in the manner in which 
they tell their tory. A French soldier returns 
wounded to his home, it in night, and full of 
hope he locks in at the window of his cottage 
whore ho eecs his wife kneeling, with her infant 
tn its cradle, praying for him. In the antecedent 
cireumatances of both impersonations, there is 
amplo and for ‘Hopes and Fears,’ and much 
is tha jhneas of the narrative that wo share 
them with the soldier and hia wife. These 
drawings, wo observe, ara about to be engraved. 








The drawing and painting are | 


complication, and we think the simplicity the | 
greater merit. The drawing is smaller, oqual in 


effect. No, 266, ‘Hopes and Fears,’ by J. J.) 
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ted | No. 76 is ontitled ‘Hold Fast--Conat of France 
@ Inst | near 
degree. On their right is a woman, and behind | 


Boulogne,’ and representa a French fisber- 
man's wife in the water, and carrying her child, 
to whom the —- in the title is addreasod, 
Thia ia not a large drawing but its tone and 
illiamey are extremely captivating, and a4 a 
type of her class, the figure is perfect. By the 
same artist, there is also No, 53, ‘Lo Repos,’ 
a group of French mwarket-women resting on 
their ae and a pendant, No. 24, ‘ Le Retour 
du Mares,’ with some other pictures of French 
peagant life, all distinguished by exeellent 
quality. No. 29, ‘Maranding Troopers, a Skir- 
mish, by Farpenicx Tarior, is intended, 
perhaps, to describe a fray on the border in the 
Lime of Charles I, The principal figure is a 
mounted trooper, nbout to fire on a scattered 
and retreating enemy. Tho scene is rocky and 
mountainous, The artlat is not eo felicitona in 
subjocts of this kind as in those jaunty huntin; 
parties, of which No, 206, ‘Stag Huot—Fal 
Cry,’ isan admirable example: « more brilliant 
drawing of this class has never been seen. In 
No, 311, ‘ Woodland Hunting,’ we ace a lady and 
gentleman, both mounted, the latter sounding 
his hunting born. The scene is a path through 
the wood, and at como distance other figures 
are visible. No. 12, * The Grandfather's Watch,’ 
W. Goopars, is the title of a group, consisting 
of n child, ita mothor, and father,—the last 
holding to the ear of hia grandchild his watch, 
the ticking of which is listened to with great 
attention, The res are well rounded, and 
the drawing is distinguished by depth and 


another work under this name. . The subject is 
simple, as being only a girl nursing a child, but 
the group is b it forward with qualities as 
valuable as those of the preceding ;—but in No, 
314, ‘The Milking Shed, are found the moaé 
minnte polota of imitation, especially in the 
shed iteelf. No. 46,‘ Locking Back at the Old 
Home,” by Mancarer Guicirs, is the tle given 
toa group composed of two female figures and 
a cluld, The expremion which beams in the 
features of the two women ja of « refined cha- 
racter, but it is difficult to discover the appro- 
priateness of the title. No, 193, ‘The Past and 
the Future,’ la perhaps the most meritorious 
work this lady has ever produced. It containg 
simply two fernale figures, ane youthful, and the 
other somewhat older; these also are full of 
sentiment and expreesion, brilliant in colour, 
and postia in feeling. No, 299,‘ Portia planning 
the Defence of Antonio,’ by the eame lady, is an 
olegant and well-oxpressed conception. No, 
280, ‘A Day Dream,’ O. Oaxtxr, shows a girl 
relining in o stone baleony, which commands a 
view of tho sea. 1t is original and inde- 
pendent, but the composition bad beon better 
without the lines aud angles of the balcony. 
No. 61, ‘ Palm my Hand,’ ia the head of a gipsy; 
and again by the eame, No. 94, ‘A Fisher Boy,’ 
ia one of the moet euccesafal studies we have 
ever seen umder this name: the head, eapecially, 
is charmingly painted, No, 285,‘ From Natare,” 
by W. Hox, te a study of a fomale hood, mar- 
vellous in the colour and yielding flesh texture 
of the faee, and the patient stipple with which 
the whole is worked ont, <A small study with 
similar properties is entitled ‘Confidence,’ No, 
270; it tea balflength figure of a boy seated in 
a chair, his faco radiant with a emile that 
well supports the tith, It is a mre union 
of powers possessed by thia artist, that of most 
succossfally sere 4 the *, and ss 
with inimitable truth his w cowslips ani 

daisies and frait compositions. Nothing in thia 
dopartment of Art bas ever equalled his picturea 
on the ecroons, No. 266, ‘Fruit,’ No, 262, 
‘Primrose and Pear Blossom,’ No. 271, ‘A Group 
of Fruit, &o Cox's drawings are this year 
numerous bat small, nud to understand them it 
ia necessary to be educated in Art beyond the 
pons asinoram of a flat tint, He works just as 
ho did fifty years ago—nobody remembers him 
longer than that—his cloudy manner may, 
therefore, have been got together in some far 
back time in the dim records of the last century. 
With kim anything makes a picture, ns we seo 
in No. 248,‘ A Heath Scene.’ No, 257 is ‘Asking 
the Way,’ and, indeed, the traveller — ask if 
he has to cross the pathlesn moor before him. 
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Thore are also No. 243, ‘Going to Market,” 256, 
‘Charch at Bettwe-y-Coed,’ The Coming Galo,” 
&c. No, 16, ‘ Motntaing on the Edge of Rannoch 
Moor, at King's House, Argyllshire,” by Geonce 
Frurr, is a rich and poworfal drawing, descriptive 
at once of space, and the broken nature of high- 


land moorland. No, 91, ‘The Ploughed Field— ! 


Evening at Hadley, Coast of Kavex,’ is literally, 
according to the titl, a ploughed fiold, fanked 
by a few trees: the whole beautiful in colour, 
and judiciously broken and reduved here and 
there by shade, No. 102 is a ‘Glen under Ben 


Criachan, ee treated with a grand and | 
t we 


stormy sky; are transported to the 
south in No. 111, ‘Corner of the Fisherman's 
Island, Lago jore, showing thoea well- 
known houses which atand upon archea ond 
piora, There are many other favourable examples 
of the works of this artiat, all of which are 
marked by energy, foros, and beautiful colour. 
No, 55, ‘The Beach ot Hastings, Sussex,’ T, M. 
Recuannsos, shown some figures, bouts, and the 
cliffs on the bench beyond tho flabermen’s 
quarter of the town. The drawing is worked 
into substance by light and abnade, and there is 
t nicety of drawing in the boats. No. 66, 

y the same painter, ia the‘ Palace of the Queen 
Juanna, at Naplea,’ which stands immediately on 
the sea wall, the view on the right opening 
over the bay. No. 102, ‘On tho Moora, near 
Delmacardock, Ben-y-Glo, Ben-y-Mackie lu the 
distance.” This we think the best dmwing 
in the series exhibited by thia artist; it ia 
powerful in effect, not meretrictous ia colour, and 
abundantly expressive of apace. ‘The Harveat 
Moon,’ No. 50, by E. Dexcax, ism production of a 
high degree of merit. The moon rises beyond an 
agroupment of trees, and in the near section of 
the composition a company of reapers aro 
returning from their labours. The composition 
ia imbued with a sentiment of the aweeteat 
poetry,and everywhere worked out with masterly 
skill, No. 297, ‘Sanset on the Guernsey Sanda," 
derives life from parties of the inhabitants of 
the coast, who are occupied in gathering sea 
weed, The glow of evening ia most satisfactorily 
sustained in every part of the composition, aud 
the atmogphere of the distance isa most truthful 
niation, No. 107, ‘Seaweed Gathorera, 


Guornsey,’ is a similar subject, but here the | 
effect of a breeze off the sea la so nensibly felt | ~ 
| the 


that the spectator ia obliged to hold his lat. 
No, 13, ‘At Gatton Park, Surrey,’ C. Davineos, 
is a composition of foreground groupa of 
treea very carefully drawn, bat deficient in 
breadth and volame in their mamoa, No. 34,‘ Pe 
vousey Castle, Suasox,' isa viow ofa portion of the 
exterior wall from tha base of the slope on tho 
aide towards the sea. It is a lange druwing, por- 
haps too large for each a subject. No. 21, 
‘Sandy Lane, Red Hill, Surrey,” bas qualities 
superior to all the other drawings which are ox- 
hibited under this name: it bas greater breadth, 
and the rocks look as if worked from nature. 


No, 26, ‘A Pool of tho Conway, North Wales’ , 


C. Baaxwarre, la a large drawing full of skilful 
manipulation, but distinguished by little identity 
with nature: the trees are doficient in masive 
forma, aad the water is too universally green, I¢ 
would a that the painter is a maszerly com- 

r, and, porhans, a facile eketcher: talents very 
ikely to seduce from a patient etudy of nature, 
This, perhaps, la exemplified more particulasi 
in Na, 114, ‘Tha Gorky, Bed of a River, Nort 
Devon, wherein we seo tho rocky bed of a 
stream, with amall pools of water too blue and 
opaque, and passages of shade too positive. The 
power of this artist is noon, however, in Na. 168, 
‘A Winter Morning :” in this kind of subject be 
excels, insomuch that we rarely seo winter 
scenery more effectively pourtrayed, No. 173, 
by G, Donasox, in described by a quotation in 
the place of a title, — 


" Masy a youth and many a maid 
Dmnclag in the ebequered slate.” 


And thus we find a party of dancors beneath the 
shade of some trees in the nearest section of the 
composition, while in the background is obeerved 


the mansion which is their home. The subject | 


is simplo, but it is treated with a poctic clegauce, 
the more to be appreciated that it is bat little met 
with. The trees are drawn with maaterly taste, 


j in colour, No. 211, by J. 
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and the colour is agreeably mellow throughout. 
No. SM, * Village Gossips,’ is another compo 
sition, equal in artietic quality, but less aspiring 
in subject; and, No, 274, ‘Sammer Time,’ is a 
composition with figures at the brink of a stream 
or lake feeding ewans, The drawings of this 
artht possess some of the beet qualities both of 
Stothard and of Varley. No. 159, by W. ©. 
Suri, is entitled ‘A Day in Windsor Forest,” 
aixl showa a company of artlets with their cloth 
spread, and engaged in the most serious business 
of apicnic. Tho principal object isa fine old 
tree, the ancient ond shattered bole of which ja 
very effectively drawn. It is a well chosen sub: 
ject as a section of forest scenery ; but the deoper 
tints are opaque, an obeervation which will apply 
to a largerand much more laborious work by the 
game artist, we monn No 190, ‘The Golden 
Horn from the Cematery of Pera: here the 


shadows are generally too heary: it is, however, 
a moat elaborate Section, and we doubt not 
very like the p it professes to describe. 


No, 44, ‘ The Dom-Kirche at Wurzbarg, from the 
Bridge during the Fair, by Wu.utam Caniow, is 
alarge drawi 
material, of which a great portion consists of 
those dirty old houses which are inore desirable 
as pictares than as residences, according to our 
insular tastes, The drawing is masterly, and the 
light and ahade are well managed ; but the moat 
attractive “performance i 
name, is ‘A Stroet in Verona,” No. 215: the 
lines in this work ave somewhat hard and 
arbitrary here and there, but in general teeot- 
iment ib is one of the most satisfactory drawings 
of the kind we have ever soon. Besides these, 
there are alao ‘Castel Nuovo, from the Mola 
—Naplea,” umall and sparkling, No. 152, ‘On 
the Place du Theatre — Lillo,” ‘Canal at 
Ghent, with the Church at St. Nicolas,” &c. 
No. 73, ‘The Dell of Comus, &. Pacwen, is 
suggested by the lines— 
“ Thia evenieg late, by then the chewing flocks 

Had ta’en their suppor ca the saroury borb 

Of knot-grass, dew besprent, and were in fold : 

T eat me down to watch upon a bank. 

With ivy canopied, and Interwove with 

Piausting honeysackle," &c. 


Ik is really a fine subject, bat requires more 
finish than is given to it here. No, 245, * Abon 
Hasean,’ J. Srersaxorr, ia a sketch degcribin, 
surprise of Abon Hassan on awaking to 6 
hirmself surrounded by the attendants of the 
caliph ; the drawing is crowded with Agures, but 
it la throughout very aketehy. No. 253,'Lee Pages 
d'Honneur, shows a group of two bors attired 
nocording to the title This is more finished 
than the before-mentioned drawing. No. 246, 


1*The Thoughts Elsewhere, Mra H. Cosppue, 


, is astady of a girl, presenting ber hoad in profile, 
i with an oxpresion of thou 


i from Macbeth,” the second of the second act. 
' This is ono of tho most effective scenes for 

facbeth rushes out of the chamber with tho 
daggers ; but it is here turned into all by 
the addition of the faries over the heade of the 
figures. The picture sooms rather a sketch 
than o Gini drawing, becauso the figures 
want substance ami brilliancy. No. 200,‘ Bad 


Harvest Weather, J. P. Narrer, is a large | 
| aod distribution the impersonations aro ad- 


drawing, in the foreground of which is a harvest- 
field, tho title being realised by tho sky, in 
which are seen a rainbow anda raincloud, where 
= 3 the coming shower ia very distinctly shown. | 
No 97,‘ Evening at the Lake, High Clore,’ by | 
tho enme artist, ia one of the best of hia works. | 


telling in mans ngainst a clear evening sky. | 
The water lies in perfoct tranquillity reponting | 
the shadows of the treea. No. 169, ‘George 
Cumberland,’ IL Gastingac. 


| as subject ja a lake surrounded by trees, | 
| 


exhibited under this | 


it; it ia euceeasful | 
. Watent, isa‘ Sceno © 


—* the whole play, being that in which | 





all re 


composed of very picturesque | 





This ix a wild and | 


rocky subjoct, with groups of trees woll mellowed - 


by the warmth of an afternoon effect. Other 

very careful studies by the same pointer are 
No. 11, ‘In Glen Finnan, Inverness-shiro,” and H 
No, 19, ‘Carlingford Bay, Ireland, from the 

Ruina of the Castle,’ No. 144, ‘Altar in Wood, 
by Veit Stoas--Nuremberg,’ a masterpieco of 
carving, and the pride of the church in which it 
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is entitled the ‘Spittler Thor, one of the gute 
towors, if we remember right, near the Woin- 
market. No, 186, ‘A Summer Day on the 
Coast,’ & P. Jackson, is a drawing of great 
talent. The subject ia admirably put ther, 
and the composition is bright, broad, and very 
original in general fecling, The thin veil of grey 
so successfully thrown over the distances, de- 
scribes very etophatically a sultry, misty summer 
day, No, 208, ‘The Town-Hall ot Oudenarde, 
— J, Bonoess, Janr. A most elaborate 
study of Gothic architecture, which will be 
at ones recoguised by all who hare seen 
the building, No, 177, ia the ‘ Maison 
des Bateliera at Ghent,’ by tho eame artist. 
No. 231, ‘Flowers, by V. Banrsotomew, is 
& composition of japonicas, arbutas, &c, 
simple and graceful, and the character and sur- 
face texture of the flowers are rendered with 
the most marvellous nicety. No. 191, also 
entitled ‘Flowers,’ ia an equally simple com- 
poaluion of azaleas, roses, ips, &e, &a, 
mted with the moat perfect truth ; 
and the other productions of this artist are of 
equal excellence. There aro aleo of groat merit, 
‘ Cameliing,” No. 233, by Manta Hannisoy, and, 
by the mame lady, ‘Fruit aut Flowers,’ No, 152, 
and No, 22%, ‘ Entrance to the Conservatory,’ 
G. Rosexnxac. No. 194,‘ Dartmouth, from the 
Castle,’ Jous Catiow, is an agreeable version of 
a view frequently painted. No, 121, ‘Merchant- 
men Passing Dover, Fresh Breeno,’ by the same 
painter, izes the breezy effect, bat the water 
in colour and movement appears untrue, and the 
water in No, 84, ‘Distant View of Edin’ b 
from the Frith of Forth,’ is not free from a Li 

objection, No. 72, ‘Tintagel Castel—Evening 
after a Storm,’ & P. Jacnson, in distinguished by 
much grandeur of effect, but it is by no means 
oqual to some of the coast scones which this 
artist sometimes paints in oil There are many 
other emailer drawings well worthy of notice, 


, but we have dovoted to this excellent exhibition 


all the space we can afford to it. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 





THE present exhibition, the twenty-first since 
the institution of this society, was opened to the 
pablic on Monday, the 25rd of April, with a 
entalogue of three hundred and forty-eight works, 
The figure — beara more equal pro- 
portion to landacape than is usually met with; 
the majority of these consiate of amall mastic and 
other simple subjects, but there are withal some 
oxamploa of flure-painting in water-coloura not 
to be excelled by the productions of any school 
or any period. Among these the works of 
Hacue are eminent examples; ho introduces ua 
once more to the well-known Browers’ Hall at 
Antwerp, No, 103, ‘Convivial Meeting of the 
Brewers’ Corporation, Antwerp, and after the 
manner in which thia artlet has celebrated these 
portly and jovial worthica, they oan do no Ices 
than vote him the freedom of their corporation. 
The are in the painter's favourite coetume, 
that of the serentecath century, and in character 


mirable, and the composition most judicious. 
No. 63, ‘Le Benitier in the Church of St. Peter, 
Rome,’ exemplifies the disproportion of the two 
cherubs, which we always thought too large for 
cherubs, but which are now really chown to be 
no in comparison with the pilgrims and devoteca, 
No. T8,*The Poet-office at Albano,” introducea 
two monks recelving their letters through the 
grating; with all the foree and substance of 
these figures, this drawing has 3 of finish 
and texture equal to those of photography. 
No, 248 ‘St. Peter's Fosta,”’ is a view of 
that part of St, Peter's at Rome in which ia the 
famous statue. No. 7, entitled ‘The Village 
Style,’ by EH, Comsovnp, presenta a figure 
of & milk-maid; a drawing of exquisite finish, 
but the flesh tints are too delicate for the 
proverbial hues of a milkmaid, and the ex- 


is placed. Is is very elaborately drawn; and | tremities are proportionably large, No, 229, 
another Nuremberg subject by the same artist | ‘Paal and Silas in prison at Philippi,’ by the 























—————— 





same painter, is an easay in a more exalted 
vein, It is o production of great powor, 
bot had been more impressive if the compoeition 
had been loas broken up into incklent ; the flesh 
tints of the centurion, also, are too delicate, 
It ia meatter of snrprise that this artist should ao 
frequently fall into such an error, This part 
of the figure ha been painted from s man 
whose limbs have never been exposed. No. 226 
ig an essay in another grere, ‘The Flight 
of Pair Ellen from Netherby Hall’ a subject 
from Laiy Heron's song in Marmion. The 
difficulties and rapidity of the fight, as dercribed 
in the verse, are fully met in the picture. Like 
all tho other works of the artist, the subject ia 
amply and circumstantially rendered. No. 82, 
‘The First Sunset ianenl by our First Parents,’ 
—Hesny Wannes, is an ‘original conception, 
nae realised, in a rich and glowing land- 
Bcape a with every variety of luxuriant 
vegetation. ‘Adorn and Eva cocupy the nearest 
site in the composition, and regard with awe 
the sun, a4 about to descend below the horizon. 
The picture i¢ altogether a remarkable perform- 
ance, but i¢ must be remembered that auch a 
theme could not be approached by any of the 
ordinary stock properties of landscape art, No, 
297, ‘ Incipient Courtship,' aleo by Me. Wanren, 
presonts two rustic «standing under a 
trea to shelter themselves from the min, The 
gaecheric and coyneas of these impersonations are 
tost amusingly set forth. No. 126 ‘Ye hae 
tellt me that afore, Jimmy,’ is a toral love 
scene by the same painter. 
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fuel of the country. Although the relieving 
composition in very minately worked out, the 
figure, nevertheless, maintaing its substance and 
roundness. The landscape portion is one of the 
most serupulously executed accompaniments to 


a small figure drawing we have ever seen. Other | 
‘ance of officers returned from the Crimea. It is 


works by the eame hand are No. 59, ‘ Patience,” 
No, 63," Near Esher, Surrey,’ and other land- 


scape essays, in which the ns of nature is | 
He y+ ae behind the line of the Greys, by whom the first 


rendered in a manver eminently truthful, 
No, 184, by C. Baocky, ‘ Tho Terrace,’ is a emall 


| aa. the subject of which is simply, alndy 
in 


a i oranges and giving them toachild, and 
No. 269, ‘Pilgrims on the Wayside,’ presenta a 
up of wayfarera knecling im adoration bo- 


and maintien of these travellers are rather poetic 
than real: the drawing however, exhibits taste 
and skill, but these watercolour works are 
by no means comparable to the chalk heada 
which years ago obtained at ance for this artist 
a celebrity eo extensive. No. 234, ‘ Resting by 


century. In the subject there ie nothing new 
(this, indeed, may be said of a large proportion 
of the subject matter of every catalogue} but it 


238, ‘The Studio,’ by G. Howse, is a small 
sketch, but in such good feeling that it were 
desirable that it shoukd 

it ie charming in colour, and the motive, that of 





No, 62, by W. H. | gmco, A companion sketch describes a music 
Kranxey, entitled ‘How the Blacksmith won | 


y with equal good feeling, it ia No. 158; and 


‘ore a wayaide figure of the Virgin. The atyle | 


the Way,’ G. Hicxs, ia a study of 4 maiden and | 


a child, the former in the costae of the last | 


ia executed throughout with some taske. No. | 
‘ indinate the 


‘regular, wo do no’ loarn that the 





indoed the works, generally, of this artist are 
distinguished by firmnees and powerful effect. 
No. 448 is a large and elaborate drawing by 
M. Anario Hares, representing ‘Tho Heavy 
Cavalry Charge at Balaklava, painted from 
authentic sketches, and under the euperintend- 


only fromm auch sources that battle pletures are 
ralunble and interesting. Wo are immediately 


line of Russian cavalry hare been fairly ridden 
down; but the line of red coats is almost too 
halted to 
reform after having gone through the first 
Russian lino. Lord Lucan (a very good lke- 
pees) and staff occupy the immodiate foreground, 
and the distance is crowded by masses of Russian 
troops, From the care which seems to havo 
been given lo the scone, the whole of the inci- 
dent we doubt not is correct. Thus, the pic 
ture cannot fail to bo intereating—consi nn 
a faithful representation of an event ao momo- 
rable, No. 190, ‘Oberlahnstein and Stoleenfels 
on the Rhino,” J4ts Fane, offordsan unmi 

able transcript of Rheaish scenery, wader the mel- 
low influence of a summer afternoon ; the beata, 
the wain, the vineyards, and, above all, the 
farmous ruins, were sufficient, without a title, to 
ace. Many other works are 


| exhibited by this artist, many of a bigh degree 


be a large composition ; ’ 
| Cxamining pictures, is wustained with case and | 


of merit, as No. 204, ‘Worthing Beach,” 
No. 235, ‘Derwent Water—Evening,’ o small 
dmwing, of charming sentiment, No 249, 


'‘Lincolo, a highly picturesque aubject, very 


the Rich Painter's Daughter,’ is the story of | in another class we find, under tho samo name, | 


Quentin Matays, who, having 
“ Misers,” shows it to the obdurate father of his 
beloved, who ia struck with admiration at the 
excellence of the performance. The picture 
identifies itself at once with the story, No, 83, 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” E H. Wenwerrt, ix from 
the Gfth scene of the third act, the separation of 
tho lovers,— 


** Parowall, farewell, ove kise and I'll dessend.” 


It isa favourable example of tho unwearied elabo- 
ration with which this palnter worka out his con. 
ceptions, No. 99, ‘Ginevra,’ Jonny Amoton, ix the 
oft painted story of the “ Misletce Bough,” bat on 
this occasion Rogera’s version of the story is 
adopted. The maiden Js exulting fu anticipation 
of secure concealment in the cheat which nhe in 
about to open, The arms look too short for such 
a figure, and it would be difficult to communicate 
gmoe to such & pose: the figure js, however, sub- 
stantial, and characterised by approprinte expres 
sion ; but the tapestry on the right contends with 
it for precedence, The author of this work 
oxhibits others, No, 262, ‘Going to Market, 
Crecy.’ No 202 is interesting, from its 
affording a view of the spot on which waa 
fought the battle of Crecy; otherwise, the land. 
scope has little that is remarkable, The rustic 


figures are national and characteristic; and | 


the same nleo may be anid of the other 
two, which aro open scenes. No, 29, * Beauty 
and the Beast,” F. Rocuann, acema to be a 
three quarter portrait of o lady carrying a little 
dog: the title is —— The subject of 
No. 41,‘ The Vow, Wiratas Les, is a French 
peasant girl telling her beads in fulfilment of a 
vow. This artist bas caught most perfectly the 
style and tournure of the female peasantry of 
Picardy and Normandy. We find equal success 
in No. 115, ‘On Holy Things Intent,’ No. 167, 
‘The Happy Mother,’ No. 201, ‘The Reverie,’ 


Painted bis: No, 198, ‘View at Honfleur, Franco, showing 


| the quay of the amall basin near the old Engiish 
gateway tower, and the tower itself, and on the | 
right the site of the old Cheval Blanc; in stiort, | 


it io at once recognizable aa a picture of Hon- 
fleur. No. 173. ‘Fitna, from the Theatro of 
Taormina, Sicily, Cuanuzs Vacuer. The pe 


theatre is at our fect, on the loft the sea is open, 
while on the right Atua is econ towering above 
the mountain peake which rise from fen: 
level on the right. The time proposed is even- 
ing, and the glowing sunlight and the opponent 
breadths of shade are treated ina manner to 
produce the most eatkefnetory result. Other 
works under the same name are No. 47, ‘ Lerici, 
Gulf of Spezzia;* No. 14, ‘Sunrise, Coast of 
Italy, &c.. in all of which will be observed a 
very marked advance uj anteeedent works, 
No. 207. ‘Belted Will's Tower, Naworth, 
Cumberland, W. Brywe7, is a work of rare 
excellence ; the title is given from that tower of 
Naworth which is called after the famous Will 
Howard, Warden of the Marches, and the terror 
of tho sornera and rievers of those parts; but 
the aubject ia rather the foreground trees, which 
are drawn and painted with a force and trath 
that cannot be surpassed, Another admirable 

roduction by the same painter is No. 223, ‘The 


reality without any of the tricks of exaggerated 
colour, There i ne forcing of the effect; the saine 
aspect insy be seen on any summer day, under 
the like combination of wood and water. Tho 
powor of this artist is seen especially in close 
sylvan scenery, as in No. 70,‘ Woodland Seene 
near Kingston, Surrey ;" No. 84, ‘ Windsor 
Forest ;" No. 91, ‘Halton Castle, Northumber- 





all of which nro manipulated with the utmost i 


precision of touch, and coloured with the nieeat 
delicacy of tint. 
Captivity,” Avcustys Bouvren, is a subject from 
2 Kings, chap. xxv., ‘So Judah was carried away 
out of their land,) &e Tho Gyurea are nurme- 
rous, and they are accurately drawn, but the 
composition wants that force and smubstance 
which are derivable from graduated oppositlona. 
Tho impersonations also want the distinctive 
features of Israclite nationality. No. 196,‘ A 
Daughtor of the Mist,’ by the same artist, is a 
female ruatic figure, carefully drawn, but a4 to 
the flesh hues, too tonderly tinted. No. 108, by 
J. H. Move, is called ‘Fetching Poat:' it is b 
study of an Irish peasant girl with the 


| scenery, 
No, 240,‘The Departure into 





land,’ but in this drawing the castle tower comes 
before the trees, No, 56, ‘The Valley of 
Dolwyddelan, N. Wales,’ D. H. M‘Keway, is a 
dark and richly tinted oe of mountain 
resented under che effect of thunder. 
storm, which charncteriaes the view with a wild 
and romantic sentiment. In No, 64, ‘Windsor 


Great Park,’ ia afforded a distant view of the | 


castle over the near trees, which are drawn with 
firmness and guletance, In No, 122, ‘The 
Gipay’s Haunt,’ an old oak, a fine study, ix the 
principal object. No, 83, ‘ Ludlow, Shropshire,” 
is a representation of the remnant of this edifice, 
famous, if our memory gorve us, a8 the ecene of 
the first representation of Milton's “Couns.” 
No. 117, ‘Glen Finlas, Perthshiro;” No. 149, 
‘Mountain Road,’ N. Walos;" and No. 119 is a 
large aud succesfully wrought view of ‘ Cambas 
Kenneth Abboy, on the Forth, near Stirling ;' 





little painted, but receiving here amplo justice 
in oll its abundant detail. From the nature of 
tho ee is Pango = a tation, but 
everything keepe its wit fect propriety. 
Nords, ‘ Pans of the Srcamee—Tavel: f L. Row. 
noTHamM. The character is strictly Alpine ; bat, 
after all, we beliere Alpine scenery ensier of re- 
presentation than much of the ordinary but 


' ever-changing landscape of our own country. In 


ouliarities of this view are unmistakeable; the | 


No. 100, * Fallanza—Lago Maggiore,’ we look 
down apon the town, and the oye is borne over it 
beyond the lake, which glistens like am amethyst 


| in ite rongh setting of cliffs and mountains, but 





ty per Sake of Killarney,’ looking very like | 





the water is of a blac too dond—it wants life 
and traneparency: the foreground ie rich in 
colour, and skilfully put together. No. 166, 
‘At Frankfort on the Muine,’ is a composition 
of atreot architecture, including a tower, eituated 
if we remember aright, to the left of the Zeil, 
This drawing has been executed with much care, 
but the lines aud angles in many parts are too 
sharp. Other worka under this name are ‘ An- 
gera—Lago Magyiore,” No. 217, ‘An Italian Sea 
port, &e. No, 107, by E. Wannes, is a view of 
*Rerry Pomeroy Castle ;" powerful in effect, but 
contaiming » mass of foliago which is too much 
broken up into detail, No. 218, ‘Glimpses 
through the Wood,’ is, with respect to this, 
infinitely prefernble:—tho Intter seems to 
have been imitated very carefully from uature, 
No, 116,*The Dormitory Doorwny, Fountaina 
Abbey,’ by Joux Crass, is an example of very 
elaborate drawing, and ‘ The Interior of the Holl 
of Justice, Bruges,’ the rame, as to 
detail a faithfal rendoring of that famous 
chamber, bat apparently exaggerated aa to the 
size Of the halk No. 190,* The Avenue,” H.C, 
Pincrox, is rich in what are callod “autumnal 
tints;" aod the form of the trees remind the 
epectator of the aged and decaying olms in the 
approach to some manorinl mansion. No 140, 
by Marcestone, * Illustrious Visitors to the 
Village Green,’ is not #0 attractive as the eun- 
eeta this artist paints. No, 151, by Penrey, 
‘The Lake of Genova, taken from nearta Vevany,’ 
ia a most accurate description of the scene, 
No. 315, ‘The First of October—Up !’ Haneisow 
Wern In sporting allusion, the first of 
October is always aasociated with phensnnt- 
shooting; we find, therefore, in this drawing, 
the rise of a cock- nt, but no sportsmen 
are seen, The bird is drawn with much know- 
ledge of ita form and character; the striking 
points being its heavy flight, beautiful head and 
tul, and short wings. The fate of the poor bird 
is shown in a companion drawing, entitled 
' The First of October—Down ;' here the same 
bird lies dead on a hank,—of the two 
the “ Rise" is the preferable drawing, No, 316, 
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L. Hacer, is entitled ‘The Fair Reckoner, tho 
subject being mtber the common room of a 
Dutch or Netherlands hotel in the seventeenth 
cantury, There are groups of near figures, 
attired in the picturesque costume of the tirse, 
but the feature of the drawing is the length of 
the room—the management of the Jight and | 
clive, The pereon who gives the title to. 
The Srawing is the mattress d'hétel, or her repre- 
sentative, who is chalking up the score af the 
gueste, No. 317, by C. H. Wetoanr, is entitled 
*Bramah Pootra Fowls, and presents ua with 
the portraits of two of these birde, most 
curiously made out as to every infinitesimal 
item of dotail. We profess no connciseurbip 
of fowls in their feathers, but doubtless they, 
like horses, have their i and the 
peculiarities which distinguish this pair are those 
of the raos to which we aro told they belong. 
No. $18, a ‘Group of Rosea and Other Flowers,’ 
by Fasxr Hanns, is rich and brilliant in 
colour ; the Jowers are red, yellow, and crimson, 
and have been very cloeely imitated from 
nature, No. 319, R. Canurck, i¢ a mall 
study of a ‘Boy and Cow;' the composition 
strikes of first as ecoentric, as the bead of | 
the cow is all that is geen ; it is placed below | 
the boy, and yet it does not appear that the | 
head of the animal is depreased. The boy iz, 
ntanding, and intended to be leaning againat a | 
wall, but the figure stands out from the wall, | 
The head, especially the faca, is well-coloured. ! 
No. 322, ‘Comfortable Quarters,’ is another of | 
the minor compositions of Ma. Hacge. It repre- | 
sents a party of aoldiors, wearing of course the 
favourite ooatume of thie palnter—that of the 
seventeenth century. They are assembled in | 
“the best inn’s best room,” and we feel at once 
that this isa more noisy company than that to 
which we were lutroduced in ‘The Fair 
Reckoner.’ We are tempted further to mention 
two more drawings by Ma. Hacue—the last in 
the catalogue; one, No, 333, is ‘Tho Roport,’ a | 
guard-room compouition, small like the othera, 
but good enough in everything to have been a 
large drawing, The subject is an interior, with 
groups of soldiers, one of them, the officer of | 
the guard, basied in writing his report. No 
341 is entitled ‘ Work Firstand Play After,” It is 
& domestic group, consisting of a fathor, mother, 
at child, the Gret and the last engaged at lessons. 
Had “that Antonio Vandyke" been & family 
man, we should have eaid that it wos a chapter. 
of his own domestic felicity, composed by 
himeclf. A charming fecling pervades this 
drawing, and it may be eid also of this that it ix 
to be regretted that it was notenlarged. No. 
$23, ‘ Dorking Fowls,’ C. H. Wercart, are birds 
more familisr to ua thon the foreign fowls we 
have noticed above, and, we eubmit, mach more 
graceful than any of tho Indian or Chinese 
importations; they are drawn with the usunl 
accuracy of the artist, whoa a painter of poultry 
is unequalled. No. 529, by E. H. Wrarwxer, ia 
without a title, but the snbjoct is from ” Romeo 
and Juliet,"—the visit of Romeo to theapothecary. 
The treatinent of the subject declares at onco its 
source, a point oot always gained. The apothecary 
is a conception after the spirit of the description, 
only for misery such as his, his laboratory us too 
well stocked for an apothecary so loan as he 
before us; it is really, with ita bottles and 
alligutor, an entire maferia medion of ite time 
Romeo looks rather the student than the gallant, 
bat nevertheless thore are originality and thought, 
with valuable artistic quality in the drawing, A 
dant to this is No. 345, * Shylock and Jessica’ 
"be relations of the figures in all versions of the 
ject ara much the eame, that ia, the father 
and daughter are in close conference, the 
difference being found in diverse conceptions 
of character,--" Shylock and Jemliea’ iy not so 
falicitous oa ‘Rotweo and the Apothecary,’ but 
et the impersonations are cloariy ted. 
No. 334, ‘Cutting—Gulnes,’ J. Assotow, ‘The 
brevity of the title ig unintelligible without the 
picture ; the “cutting” means mowing—the 
eeono is an open mendow whi, of coursa, the | 
necessary guite of figures, a kind of composition | 
in which this artist excels, It isa bright and | 
spertling drawing, equal to his beat efforts in 
ia way. Tt baw a pendant called ‘ Carrying— 
Guinea, a title which need not be explained 











whon that of the precoding is understood, Here 
tho is hay, and the brave Guincia are 


busied in loading it, The seenes are the anme, | 


the variety being in the diffcrenes of the figures. 
No, 385, ‘Near Byweill, Northumberland,’ 
W, Banwerr, is a emall drawing in colour, much 
more uiellow than the works usually of .ite 
aathor. The view ia that of a bend of the river 
Tyne, just, we think, above Bpwell. The time 
is evening, the sky is richly tinted by the setting 
sun, and the rooks are returning to their nesta. 
it is, in short, a drawing of infinite sweetness, 
No. 336, ‘Oldduehioned Roses by Many 
Hannon, ia a drawing of a group of the old 
cab reee (our modern Flora goca not now 
to the kitchen gurden for hor nomonclature), 
characteriatically drawn, and consequently, with 
their long stema and ing heads, very ditfer: 
ent from the flowers which aro now cultivated, 
No, 15, * The Brigand’a Wife,’ Mas Eorntos, is 
a study ofa single figure, attired in Italinn cos 
tume. She is seated on a rock, and is examining 
with apparent eatiafaction some trinkets, the 
reault of her husband's marauding adventures, 
The figure is carefully drawn, especially the 
bands, which are seldom sufficiently cared for 
by the ladies. «No, 19, * Autumnal View from 
Richmond Park, Looking over Sudbrook,’ H. C, 
Tincros, This little drawing ia very agrecable 
in colour: it presents a passage of landscape 
scenery richly diversified with wood, No. 147, by 
Mus. Manoxtts, ia ‘ Mallard and Teal ;' a subject 
not wmally chosen by lidies: it has, however, 
here received justice at the hnnda of the artist: 


| the composition would Lave been better without 


tho coarse sedgea which All part of the picture 
No. 183, ‘Sir Francis Denke taking the Galleon 
of De Valdez into Dartmouth the Morning after 


the First Engagement with the Spanieh Armada, | 


1588, & Coox. The subject ia, perhaps, out 
of place for a watercolour dmwing, however 
well it might suit « historical picture; the work 
is, nevertheless, distinguished by beautiful pro- 
pertice No, 92, ' Mount Edgecombe and 
Bampool—Early Morning,’ by the earne artist, 


| shows the Mount from the opposite shore, with 
near objects, as vessels, boats, and figures, That | 


mality which is most striking in the picture is 
the expression of the early morning mist. ‘The 
Mill Dam, Danmeer Valley, Cornwall,’ No. 149, 
is a subject of another kind by the same painter. 
The eubjoct ia a pool of water, shut ia by rocks 
covered with verdure: there are alao groupe of 
trees otherwise distributed, [¢ is a difficult eub- 
ject to treat, but i¢ ia brought forward with some 
suceeas, No. 273, ‘Interior of the Hall of 
Justion, Bruges,” by Joay Cras, is a well known 
subject, drawn by every artist who to 
Truges, and these are not few. The drawing 
affords a faithful tation of the rvom. 
No. 51, ‘Derwontwater ond Bassonthwnite 
Lake, from Barrow Skiddawe Mountain, and 
Keswick In the Middle Distanes — Noun,’ 
Aaroy Pestey. This ina vory agrecable view 
of the lakes, but tho nearer mountains are too 
blue: the tint, as we see, represents cubstance 
rather than air. Some of the lines are also too 
sharp, especially cortain of the mountain ridges. 
Ry the same palnter there is a composition, 
No, 230, entidled ‘The Painter's Dream ;" it is 
& composition literally according to the vorse, 
a solitude walled in by vast rocks, showing 
in the centre ap expanse of water. It is a 
aubject which has required tho exertion of 1 
lively imagination, and unwearied industry. 
No. 42 [a a military subject, by G. B, Caurroy, 


entitled ‘ British Horse Artillery ascending tho | 
Heights of Alma,’ and ia extremely accurate oa 


a akotch of horee artillery. The pith of the 
repreeentation is a nine-pounder gun, dmwn by 
six horses, the action of the whole very spirited. 
No. 105, ‘Banks of the Moselle,’ also the 
same, jaa very picturesque subject ; ind the 
whole of the material on thas river ia highly 
attmetive, No. 195, ‘Chatham, from Upnor 
Castle, T. 8 Ropiya, is a large drawing, the 
subject of which is readily recognisablo as 
Chatham. The eky fs dark and clouded, with 
An expression of wind and threatening min. 
No 299, ‘Stranded Vessel, Mouth of the 
Thames, J. W. Warren, ia a emall drawing, 
treated with much taste and judgment. 
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ARIEL 

BJ. Towssen?, Palnter, ©. W, Sharpe, Bagraver. 

Sine af the Pictare, tt. 2] tm. hy 1 1 Bin, 
| Anter, the most imaginative of all the fanciful 
| ereationa of Shakespeare, acomsa to be a character 
almost beyond the criticisms of commentators on 
the writings of our test dramatist; a euper- 
natural agent which baflles all Jogical and meta- 
physical inquiry, and is not to be measured by 
any standard of things on earth, or of spirits of 
the alr. He comes before us in the play without 
note, warning, or introduction of any kind, 
fulfile his mission, gnina his freedom, and de 
without bidding ua farewell. Few who hava 
undertaken to discuss tho charactera of Shak- 
apeare's playa historically, hare thrown much 
light on Ariel. Mr. C. Knight, in hia edition of 
the Works of the poct, introduces the following 
remarks from the writings of a German critic, 
Frauz Hora, whose national sympathies may be 
presumed to have some fellowship with gach 
mystic beings, “Opposed to Caliban,” he saya, 
“stands Ariel, by no means an etherial, feature- 
less nugel, bat a real, airy, and frolicaotse spirit, 
agresalle and opan, but also capricious, roguish, 
and with his other qualities somewhat mis- 
ehievous, Ho is thankful to Prospero for freein 
him from the most conticed of all confin 
aituations, but his gratitule is yot a natural 
virtue (we might also add not an airy virtue); 
therefore ho must (ike man) bo sometimes re- 
minded of his debt, and held in check, Only 
the promise of his freedom in two daya restores 
him again te bis amiahility, and he then finds 
pleagure in executing the plans of his master 
with delightful activity.” 

Mr. Halliwell, in bis valaable folio edition of 
Shak re, now in course of publication, has 
well observed that the character of Ariol is toa 
arent extent the dramntiat’s own invention, and 
that his prototype was of a fur lee refined nature. 
He elsewhere adds, “The name of Ariel is pro- 
sumed to be derived from the Hebrews, in 
which it is the appellation of one of the seren 
pricces of angela or epirita who preside over 
waters under Michael; but Shakespeare, anloss 
he ‘adopted the namo from an older romance, 
tight have rear. amd naturally formed it from 
the adjective ariel.” “ Acriul spirita or devils,” 
observes Burton, in his “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” “are such as keep guard most in the 
aire, catae many tempesta, thunder and light- 
nings,” Ao. 

There are doubtleas mang persons whe regard 
Ariel as a female spirit, adopting the idea from 
the character being always represented on the 
stage by afernale, This is done, however, be 
cause so aplritual a part better becomes one of 
the gentler sex, and for a more urgent reason, 
because the music to which the exquisitely 
beautiful eongs in the play are set, is not waited 
to the male voiee. 

It is o portion of one of theee songe—* Where 
the bee sucks,” kc, that gave to Mr. Townsend 
theaubject of his picture. Tho passage he has 
sought to illustrate is — 








| Merrily, morrily, shall I tive sow, 
Under the blossom that hangs ow the bough.” 


Bat a line from another, and a modern poet, 
| wat appended to the title of the picture, in the 
| entalague of the Royal Academy, where it was 
exhibited in 1845, the commencing line of the 
stanza in Byron's “Childe Harold,” where he ao 
beautifully describes the effects of sunset on the 
mountains of Friuli, The paintor has thus 
invoked the aid of two great poets in hia 
composition: his “Ariel” is an exosedingly 
graceful impernonation, swinging listleasly on 
the twined etalke—one ought scarcely to call 
them branches of the honeysuckle and the 
convolvulus, realising thus the verse of Shnk- 
speare. Byron's line ia indicated by the full 
moon, and by the crimson edges of the clouda 
reflocted from the setting sun. We may remark, 
however, that this isa very eu tural pheno 
monon, as the red clouds would be opposite the 
moon, and not heneath her, by all the laws of 
astronomical science. The picture is in the 
collection at Oaborne. 
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WILLIAM VON KAULBACH. 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKSPRARE. 





Tr would periape not be possible to find an 
artist so peculiarly qualified to illustrate Shak- 
spore, 6 him whore name stands at the 
bead of this article, Nor is this aasertion the 
mere vague expression of indiscriminate admira- 
tion, uttering praise, woll-counding indeed, and 
enfficientl araliged to pass without being 
eualanged, ut which, if it were to be qued- 
tioned, might be unable to show sufficient 
grounds for such laudation, Ov the contrary, 
we are prepared to give the reasona which lead 
to the amwertion of Kaulbach's pre-eminence aa an 
illustrator of the world’s greatest dramatist. 

It is acknowledged by all, that not only in no 
other post are so many exquisite feminine per- 
sonifications to be found, but also theac creations 
of Shakspenre's genius surpass in their won- 
drous beauty and lovelinosa, every conception to 


which other poeta have attempted to give a} 


lasting shape. Aud yet the wives ond innidens 
whom Shakespeare introduces to us aro living 
hutaan beings; mortal creatures with distinct, 
very distinct, characteristic features, posseming 
alla surpaaing feminine grace, with, however, 
a niarked difference and variety in each. To 
pourtmy such beings, therefore, it is not enough 
for the artist to perovive and seize upon the 
peculiar fascination of imdividual womanhood, 
tut the divine attribute must aleo be his, to 
fling around and over the newly-created form a 
garb of eoul-possesxing hie Sill, in doing 
20, ho dare not deprive har whom ho represents 
of a single atiribwte of her mortality, She 
aunt be 
* & ereatura uct too bright or good 

Yor husunas sature's dally Sood, 

For transion¢ sormems, siryly elles, 

Praise, blaine, love, kiewet, tears and amiles,"” 


joke implies the presence of humour, 








carnostness, or truths of the profoandest import, 
with the snatches perhaps of some ancient song. 
Genuine humour is a rare thing. It is also lens 
often appreciated, becanse less well understood, 
than people ara generally aware of. The real 
province of humour, the boundary lines within 
which it has to confine iteelf, it would puzzle 
many & one to define. Comic scenes are not 
necemarly hutnerous, any more than a merry 
To seize 
opon the expression or minute incident wherein 
this quality lies hal-hidden, to appreciate fully, 
in an suthor, sitantion or other circumstance 
which serves to call it forth, require a mind 
iteelf disposed in a aimilar direction. The raci- 
new of Kaulbach’s humour has been proved 
eufficiently im his imnsterly illustrations to 
© Reynard the Fox.” 

Herein then do we perceive another qualifica 
tion to make him a fitting expositor of our 
English poot's most original, we may say most 
Shak«pearian, characters. ‘The felicitous man- 
ner in which mach exquisite scones are placed 
before ua, shows us how innate in him ia the 
humorous veln, He cannot disown it: lt is 
never dormant; and though he may check the 
impulse, and although grave atadies and severe 
art may occupy his mind and fill his canvas, 
yet, slily lurking in the background, the arch 
rogue sits patiently biding his time, and at the 
first favourable moment comes boldly forth, to 
replace himself on his throne, and assert his 
ole dominion. In thia, almost instinctive, prone- 
neas to humour, in the power to pourtray it on 
all occasions, without any visible effort, thera ia 
4 striking affinity between the two men here 
named together. 

There is yot a third ground to be bronght 
forward in support of our assertion. Tn many 
of Shakepeare’s dramas, fairy or weird machinery 
takes n prominent part, ench actor in which is 


aa diferent from all other fanciful creations as 
Ariel aod the witches on the heath are different 
from one another. The most prodigally fertile 
imagiontion en can give shapes to beings which 


On no account may she be a fantastic, goddess — 


like creation: she mast bo quite a _ 


ruliant however a de age Sorin 
1s . Th a ne iterally overflowing wi ate worlth 

IWith seswething af wn angel Tight, 1 could + on conceive. And pi when the ideal 

Herein lies the difficulty of the task: to pre | form ia called forth, and it rines before the 
serve the mortal znould, oven while arraying the | mental vision in most grmceful symmetry, it 
perfect form in “angel light." Now this very | requirea a sure hand like Kaulbach's, and one 
power Kaullach possesses in an extraordinary ually subservient to the will, to delineate the 
degree, at each ope must acknowledge who han | ethereal shape which almost eludes our grasp, 
bad an opportunity of gaxing at his grand cartoons | and which we fear to touch lest it be destroyed. 
or his swuller drawings, We do not remomber , //e, however, knows how to hold the passing 











to have seen elsewhere euch idealised aml yet : 


wuch trathful womnnhood. To particularise ix 
quite unneceamary, for almost in every work of 


eylph without epolling, in doing so, one of ita 
licate beauties. 
It may be thought our judgment, nm given 


his hand will be found an undeniable witness to | here, is a partial one, and that in our admiration 


the truth of our assertion. 
quality we Bod in the female forms of Kaulbach 
which makes those marvellous figures of Rauch, 
in the Walhalla, so dear to ua Despite the 
divine beauty shed over them, they are in no 
instance oo fur idealised ns to remove them be 
youd tha pale of our human sympathy. Wo 
are attracted by, sod drawn towards, those mar. 
blo maidens with «feeling almost of love: warm 
tortal life seems to swell in their limba amd in 
their bosoma: there ia humanity in their 
features, in their step, in their whole body; 
they are wouen—ehaste, gloricus women—and 
aseuch do we feel for them while dwelling in 
seuuous admiration on their maiden lovelinces, 

It in this blending of the real and the ideal, 
of the mortal and the divine, of earth and 
hearen, which we find in the female forms of 
Kaulbach, Moreover, there is that variety of 
expression which only one who i# euch a miaster 
in design cam ever think of achieving. 

A second reason for Kaulbach’s fitness for the 
work, ix the gonuine humour which is eo easen- 
tial an ingredient of his nature. Ho never 
oluita an opportunity of giviug way to it, when 
it can be done fittingly, and we seo ata glance 
how native it is to him, and how thoroughly he 


enjoys it, Let it not be forgotten, however, | 


that it ie the qmality of Kaulbach’s humour 
which entitles it to the high rank nccordod it, 
For humour is of various qualitios ; and it hap- 
pens aleo to be one of those gifte which, more 
schiou than tany others, ia found in ripe 
development ; combining, as it ahould do with- 





It is the samo | for the great artist we have been inclined to 


aitribate to him an aptitude, and to discover in 


him a union of qualitics, desirblo mthor than - 


really existing ; just aa a wew thing will somwe- 
times be started to suit, and in euppoct of, an 


already existing state of thingk To those who | 


think 50, we my meorely—" (io, and judge for 

ourselves.” Qur opinion does not relate to 
ature promise, in which, after all, we might be 
mistaken ; it refers to existing works-—to what 
has already been achieved: and to these wo 
point. Here may be seen bis human forma, la 
all their noble symmetry or commanding love 
liness ; there the outbursts of his overflowing 
humour; aud olsewhers wo are astonished anow 
at the play of hia fancy, a5 it shows iteelf in 
some nondescript animal, the lke of which was 
never yet seen on earth. 

Tt in this very union of contrasting qualities 
which eausee Kaulbach to stand alone in the 
position he holda, There is, it is true, one 
other artist whose imposing compositions would 
make the arbitor of a prize feel doubtful to 
which of the two he shoul! award it; whose 
works aie, 90 some amert, as great, nay greater 
even, than Keulbach'a Bat granting, for argu 
ments mke, that it be so, although it dows not 


| nage tormenting the poor wretch am it 


any other artiat. Litornture haa but one cx- 
ample to show, and that one ia Shakespeare. 
Bat in him we are aeestomed to marvels; and 
the blending of diverse qualities, instead of 
being nnotnaloas, is rather a characterlatic feature 
of his poculiar nature, 

Thus far bare we come in our remarks on the 
emanations of two groat and congenial minds, 
withont mentioning what indeed we ought to 
bave said at the very beginning, Kantbach is at 
present occupied with illustrations toStiakspeare; 
a work undertaken at the instigation of Mr. 
Parthes, of Berlin, the first number of which is 
shortly to appear, It in, we beliove, tho pub- 
lisher's intention to dedicate the work to her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen; a graceful act 
on his part, and one which, we think, must be 
gratifying to the Sorersign. 

When at Manich the other day, we were for- 
tunate enough to sea, at the house of the en 
graver, two of the large original drawings already 
exeented for the series, and which are now being 
transforred to the metal plate, They are in black 
chalk, aod about four feet in height; a size anffi- 
cient to ennble the artist to maintain = bold 
outline, and to allow bim the freedom of hand 
which to one who, like Kaulbach, ia accustomed 
to such Jange p tions, is an judispensable ne- 
ceamty. They illustmte two different moments 
in “ The Tempest.” Tho one is taken from the 
second scene of the second act, where Stephano, 
bottle in hand, and “ half seas over,” encounters 
Caliban ; who, after baving tasted of the liquor 
which be prociaima “ not earthly,” and cmeling 
before the jolly etranger, saya— 


“Th ies thy foot: IT swear mipsell thy subject.” 


The monater is represented on all fours, with 
outatretehed neck and uptarned visage, advanc- 
ing towards Stephano, who, hugging his botsle, 
and with countenance overflowing with merri- 
ment at the drolloess of his position, and at his 
own invention of being “the man in the moon 
when time was,” seers to have no thouglt ax ta 
how the strange adventure is to end. Trinculo, 
oo the contrary, creeps along at the side of hin 
drankeon comrade, farthest removed from Csli- 
ban, whom he eyes auepiciously ; for though he 
had discovered Ga to be “a very ebollow mou- 
ster, & mast poor credulous monster,” it is still 
very ovident that be is “afeard of him,” and 
| iar to have the porson of devil-may-care 

tophana between “the etrange Gah" and 
hirnwelf. 

Tho figure of Caliban is excellent. Thougl a 
monater, he ia not revoltingly monstrous. Ie is 
not a shape without any trace of humanity, as re- 
presented hitherto, for “ moon calf” as he is, it 
even struck Stephano that he still could speak 
“ our e;" but it ig a buuan form in itu 
most abject atate, and there is enough of morte 
tality in the creature te warnmt Trinculo’s opi- 
niow that be ls “no fieh, but an ielauder that 
hath lately suffered by o thunderbolt.” Kaul- 
bach, instead of marking his degraded comition 
by brute form and loathsome ugliness, has wader- 
taken to de this by the expression of his counte- 
nance, und hos succecded. It was a bold atteanpt. 
To mark the working of buman seutiments in 
one who at the same time is to be shown as 
having lost all claizn upon humanity, ja tadeed 
no trifling undertaking. A sealy fish-skin hangs 
over bis grovelling body, sufficiently indicative 
how little he is removed from the beasts of the 
earth. Io the face are preserved only the worst 
attvibates of humanity.--eenzuality avd cringing 
fear; and though the face is human, it ip asto- 
nishing how the lust ond dread visible upon it 
are made to stamp him an aulinal of very lowest 
grade, Though so abject, he is too, ax idints 
offen are, & richons monster, 

Tu the grass near Culhiban ia a sort of news; 
aastrange prickly backed creature, and with its 
passes 
y bim; the clreamstance of the reptile not 


happen to be our own opinion, there ia yet | running from Caliban, a4 it would naturally do 


another field where trial must be made before 
deciding tha preeminence. And horo, where 
bunour ia the umpire, ho waits in wain for his 
competitor, The elasticity of mind which auch 
commingling of abilities 
aware, niost extraordin 


cnotes in, we are well - 
ary, nor do wo remembor * 


frorn man, but approaching and looking at him 
familiarly, woorning to indicate @ near affinit: 
between the lalnnd monater and the other ant- 
wala, and to point hina out as om o level with 
themselves. 

Such isthe scene that takes placo on earth. 




















¢ out effort, grace and roughnees, mirth aud | to have beard of it existing ina like degree in | But above in the air are figures the very reverso 
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pany. Here are the 
pero's beheata, borne upon 
their 


ty: 

I¢ needs hardly to be observed that these 
aerial forma, >eautiful as they are, are rendered 
more fairy-like by contrast with the material 
natares over which they are hovering. 

In the second drawing, tho moment chosen is 
that when Miranda addresses 


words 
“ If you'll sit down, 
I'll bear tho les awiile: pray give me that; 
I'll carry it te tho pile.” 


’ On the ground at Miranda's feet lies her dix 
taff, which bad fallen there as she rose in her 
anxious haste to relieve the prince of bis barden. 
Hor arm are outstretched to take the log, and 
in them, in ber hands, even, and fingers is ex- 
answering to the feelings stirring 
within hor boeom. In so pure & nature concoal- 
ment is unknowns ; and her sweet face already 
poy Hae winning openness, the budding love 
and the tender sympathy which the succeeding 
dialogue discloses. She is the very persouitica- 
tlon of peerless maldenhood. There is grace— 
feminine grace—in her whole stature ; her ooun- 
tenance realises at once that ideal of “plain and 
holy innocence,” which asks, 

“Do love me? 

Tam your wife if you will marry me.” 

To Miranda and Ferdinand all ia warmth, and 
love, and youthfal wonder, Each seems moving 
in a world as yet unknown, and unable to com- 

their new delight and joy. There ina 
a of the South in the ney oor) 
* flowers springing up at their foot, 
hanging in festoona around them. All nature 
is expanding in richest beauty, eunvy and genial 
as tho happy feelings that are unfolding in their 
oo To the a a 
charming group, Prospero is seen. o 
calm of ago, and the tranquillity of conscious 
power, pervade his tall commanding figure. He 
etande erect just within the portico of his 
dwelling, from which, as with one hand he pute 
ey the curtain, ho gazes fixedly, yet benignly, 


© fir encounter 
Of two most rare aSections.” 


solemn 
that side picture balances most happily, 

its restfal air, the lively impulse and versie 
which form the very atmosphere of other 


tops ; and one is seon 
tolls ng ge a little ry elage 
us not a little 9 

i grevine Kenlbeah opis; intro 

however, with his usual grace and 


tn ann, 
Having come thus far in our di it just 
to un, that these two roe eghel am 


genius, mying what we did, we 
nerally, and without at all intending to 
make it bear on the particular illustrations o| 
which wo wish to give an account. 

We havo but one word more to say: to exprens 


tho wish that it might be found ‘ble to enable 
an English public to enjoy and thy a sight 
of these drawings. For carefully as the engmy- 


ings may be exeouted, there is always a wide 
difference between an outline produced thus, 
a oe ee eee 
shown a3 or countenance grows 
beneath his touch. CB. 


to Furdinand the | discharge 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


On Tuesday, the 24th of April, the council and 
officers of the ArtUnion met the subscribers, 
according to annual custom, to read their report 
and draw for the prizes. By permission of Mr. 
Buckstone, the Haymarket Theatre was the place 
appointed for the occasion, and so numerous 
was the assemblage, that any area of more limited 
extent had been insuflicient. The hour named 
for the commencement of the business was 
twelve, but the chair was not taken until after 
that time, and then at a few minutes’ notice, by 
Mr. Hope, who kindly consented to fill the 
chair in the abeence of Lord Monteagle, who, it 
wns understood, was to have presided. Mr. 
Hope said, in order that the business for the 
of which they were then assembled 
| might not be impeded, he had been requested 
' to ovcupy the chair, of the duties of which he 

would endeavour to acquit himself until the 

arrival of Lord Monteagle. Mr. Godwin, on 

being requested to read the report, entered at 





once in the expenses of the , which 
were “detailed item by item. int of 
subscribers wns 14,004, and in menti: the 


resentation engravings, besides Chalon’s “ Water 
Sactey” Gara wen he progress a work which we 
have for some time known—a land 

production of Sir Edwin Landscor and Sir W. 
Calleott, and now in the hands of Mr, Willmore, 
the engraver. The best thanks of the society 
wore duo to their colonial agents, who had been 
moat active in promoting the interests of the 
institution. In Boston, in America, there were 
265 subscribers, in Hobart Town 296, but from 


would be sent by the engravers themselves. 
The war in which we were now ongaged 
be attended with a great amount of evil, but it 
been productive of one great benefit, that 


had failed to produce; and, as an 
advance of the taste for Art, the subscrip- 
showed a 


far Ad bli 
portant to promote, as aa , ic 
education in Art, the council think is mont 
desirable that the Royal Academy should be 
momorialised to throw open their exhibition, if 
not gratuitously, at least at a reduced change, to 
afford the lower classes an opportunity of im- 
provement from the sources We can com 
mand. The Crystal Palace, as a great musoum 
_— instruction, has ailvanced the taste 
knowledge of the people far beyond what 
could have been for or expected by any 
other means. Now more impressively than 
there can lessons be inculeated the disin- 
ificonce of Nineveh, the im 


terred 

pt, or the ca 
yzantine, and 
architecture, with all the variety of ornamenta- 
tion ing from the earlieet classic times 
to our own. Other circumstances connected 
with the improvement of public taste having 
been reviewed in the report, Mr. Hope moved 
ita adoption, which motion was seconded and 
carried, Tho thanks of the society to Mr. 


vatin; 


f} Godwin and Mr, Pocock were proposed by Mr. 


Phippe, which having been suitably acknow- 
lodged, thanks were nlso vated to Mr. Backstone 
for having accorded tho uso of the theatre for 


the occasion. 
eased to know that, notwith- 
vournble aspect of the times, 
a considerable increase to the 


eo this year. In our next number 
l be able to give a liat of the pictures 
by the prize-holders, 








ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Giascow.—We have been much pleased with 
the perusal of an address, recently delivered in 
Glasgow, by Mr. C. H. Wilson, A.R.S.A., before 
tho members of the Architoctural Institute of Seat 
land. The subject relates to ‘The Formation of 
Provincial Museums and Collections of Art," one 
with which the moral and intellectual progress of 
ant pore 6 os ndaote associated. This is so 
self-evident, that Mr. Wilson scarcely deemed it 
n to allude to it, his observations being 
principally directed to the meagre exhibitions in 
our provincial towns in comparison with what may 
be seen in those of the continent; the injudirious 
and often indiscriminate assemblage of objecta, and 
the ditficulty which the people, who ought to con~ 
stitute the majority of visitors, find in studying 
wach aa objects for the ef instruction. 
Every college, the looturer very properly argues, 
ought to contain a museum of and such 
museums might readily be established 
copies of pictures, und casts of sculptured works of 
all Kinds: these would be pn ped good for 
study. ‘The same observations will apply to muni- 
cipal museums, especially in those towns where the 
manufecturing arta are carried on: in euch locali- 
ties, the nature of the manufactures must be a 

in the selection of appropriate objects: but 
nowhere ought the best examples of pure and high 
Art w be omitted, inasmuch as “‘ tho whole history 
of Art shows us that the minor branches of design 
have flourished, or the reverse, recety 
tutio of the influence of the high class artiste upon 
them, and the union between them.” The ques- 
tion of provincial museums is progressing, of this 
we have little doubt; and we trust the time is not 
very far distant when, if the blessings of peace 
should happily be restored to Europe, » museum of 
Art will be found in every city and important town 
in the United 11. 

Maxcarreten.—The annual ing of those in- 
terested in the Manchester School of Art tok place 
at the beginning of the past month. the course 
of the preliminary observations made by Mr. T. 

ley, the chairman, he remarked that “* differ- 
onves continued to exist betwoen the I ent 
of Art in London, and the committee of this school, 
but at the present moment these differences were 
im a — = abeyance, and the — were 
steadily endeavouring to out suggestions 
monty wore — hn Ln y a oy depart- 
ment, being perfectly willing to t any sugged- 
tion that would | to an im he. in the 
mana; tof the affairs of the echool,”” The 
financial position of the school is nt the present 
time somewhat embarrassed by a debt of nusiy 


moans of 


convineed that u 
students ne receiving vi on - : 
augmented remuneration from their ory om, In 
consequence of the knowledge of Art obtained here 
being available in the several trades and oceupa- 
tions followed by them.” 

Cursten.—Mr. E. A, Davidson, head master of 
the Government School of Design in Chester, has 
been lecturing in that city, taking for his subject, 
“The History of Ornamental Art," which he illus- 
trated by numerous caste and polychromatic deco- 
rations, us well as by drawings, aod models in clay 
executed before his audience. The inhabitants of 
Chester reside in a city remarkably rich in carious 
and beautiful domestic architectural features, and 
such a lecture as was delivered to them cannot but 
have proved peculiarly interesting. We are pleased 
to see gentlemen creep ying the — which Mr. 
Davidson dors, lomding his aid, apart from his 
ordinary duties, to spread a knowledge and a lowe 
of Art among thoee with whom ho dwells. 

Sowmamrton.—A School of Art and Desigu has 
revently been opened in this largely increasing town, 
once only known as a fushionable watering-place, 
bat now @ thriving commercial port. Mr. G. shark 
delivered on this cecasion the opening address, which 
was a general review of the adrantages of a know- 
ledge of Art, with & al reference to Greek and 
ear H Christian Art and architecture, and illustrated 
by diagrams. The meeting afterwards examined 
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the casts and models arranged for the oreasion by 
Mr. Baker, the master of the school, who explaine’ 
the purpose and meaning of exch obj article 
of interest. According to the the school ia 
intended to be self-supporting. ‘The muster is to 
receive 1OU/, a year, to be puid by half the fees 
received from pupils, The whole yearly outlay will 
be 160/, The master, by his engagement with the 
Government Department of Science and Art, ia bound 
to teach four parochial «chools, each school to 
if. a year: this (20/, a year) will help to liquidate 
the expenses, 

Epixsvnon.—The statue of Lord Jeffroy, by 
John Steell, R.S.A., Edinburgh, has been Ilaoesl 
in the Great Hall of the Parliament House; it is 
a worthy companion to the noble statues by Houbi- 
liao and Chantrey, ee adora bre — =e 
imposing apartment. is seated in a judiecia 
ehair, the judge's robes indicating hia legal posi- 
tion, while lis acute and intellectual countenance, 
animated as if enguged in some favourite apecala- 
tion, proclaiins at once the profound judge and the 
brilliant emayist. The figure is above life size, and 
is cut from a single block of statuary marble. ‘I'he 


likeness is admirable, the atthtude , but dignified, 
the drapery classic, yet familinr, and the whole, as 
a work of art, highly creditable to the eminent 
soulptor, who has alrend 


as well aa some of our national edifices 
with so many beautiful productions, 


y enriched bis native city, 
in London, 
—_—_—— 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 
No, TIL —MACHINERY—THE STRAM-FNGINE, 





Ornen nations may fairly enter into com- 
petition with England in the production of 
textile fabrica and fictile manufactures—in 
giving to metal forms for use and orna- 
ment—and in many of the elaborations of 
mechanical skill ; but in the construction of 
machinery thia country stands pre-eminently 
superior. It is not easy to explain the 
causes which have led to this end ; buat it is 
certain that the British people possess some 
remarkable powers of construction. It 
cannot be said that our educational systems 
have trained the minds of our artisans ; for 
careful examination will show that, until 
within the past few years, all habits of 
observation and efforts of ingenuity were 
sulxlued in the child, and a most artificial 
method substituted for the natural one. In 
spite of this, all our most remarkable 
machinea—those wonderful combinations 
which have given immortality toe the names 
of Arkwright, and of Watt, and of many 
othera—have been invented. 

As examples, let us briefly examine what 
we know of the youth of the two men we 
have named. 

Richard Arkwright waa the youngest son 
of thirteen children. His parents were 
poor, and the boy was brought up to be a 

ber. On thia, one of his biographers 
remarka truly, that it waa “an oceupation 
which could afford bat littl promise of 
distinction; and it is probable that, had 
he continued to follow that business, the 
powers of mind which he exhibited, and to 
which his great success in life must be 
attributed, would have lain dormant, or 
might have been stifled by the petty cares 
attendant upon a low and precarious pro- 
fexsion.” Eventually, Arkwright quitted 





his trade as a barber, and became a dealer 
in hair, He to have devised new 
methods for dressing the hair, and for 
dyeing it, aller which he sold it to the wig- | 
makers, | 
Perpetual motion was at this time excit- 
ing the attention of ingenious minds; and, — 
in the attempt to solve this problem, many | 
ingenious devices were made. As at the | 
present time, the application of electricity 
naa motive power engages the attention of 
many, who, regardless of the Jaws by which 
this force is regulated, attempt to apply it 
by various ingenious methods, all doomed to 
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end in failure, so the dreams of establishing 
an unvarying and undecaying motion ex- 
hausted the a of some of the choice 
apirita of the century, 

Arkwright devoted considerable attention 
to machines for maintaining ——— 
motion, In this, of course, he, like every 
other schemer, failed; but it led him to 


y | endeavour to moet the want of the time— 


the construction of machines for apinning 
cotton, The success of his attempts are 
well known. ‘The magnificent milla of 
Manchester and other places in the midland 
counties attest the comprehensive charseter 


and the indomitable energy of the barber of 
Prea who conque every difficulty, 
placed himself at the head of the cotton 


trade of England, became high sheriff of 
Derbyshire, and waa knighted by his ay? 

James Watt waa so ped placed in his 
early days, that we find him, as he himself 
tells ua, “lodging under the roof of his 
master, but not receiving from him any of 
his board. The cost of his food was in all 
but eight shillings a-week, and lower than 
this ho cannot reduce it without pinching his 
belly.” At this time Watt a ra to have 
been severely worked, for he tella us he 
“was thankful enough to get to bed, with 
his body wearied and his hand shaking 
from ten hours’ hard work.” 

Aga boy, we learn that Watt ted, 
in the presence of hia aunt, Miss Muirhead, 
on the phenomenon of the condensation of 
steam in a separate condenser. Thua early 
appears to have generated the idea, by the 
full development of which, in after years, 
Watt effected the great revolution of the 
world, Here were two of our greatest 
inventors struggling long, in the full con- 
sciousness of their own powera—rejected 
by their brethren, and treated aa visionary 
achemers, but atroggling still, we disco- 
ver them eventually winning the highest 
honours, and receiving the homage of a 
worlkd, 

While collecting, washing, cleaning, and 
dyeing hair, one man waa brooding over 
embryo thoughts, which, when eventually 
developed, gave to his country the means 
of manufacturing for the world, While in 
the recesses of a workshop, within the pro- 
cincts of the ss of Glasgow, another 
was filing brass and turning iron, his 
thoughts were quickening into life, and 
giving gradually form and fashion to a vast 
machine which was to advance civilisation 
with a tenfold speed, and to carry Christi- 
anity and all its ameliorating influences 
from continent to continent, and to the 
remoteat islands of the eaas. 

Before the time of Watt, the pene of 
steam was known, Hiero, of Syrac 
120 yeara before the Christian era, devised 
a machine in which steam was employed 
upon the principle of ita recoil. the 
days of ignorance and superstition, we find 
the priests availing themselves of the know- 
ledge they possessed of the powers of the 
vapour of water to impress and terrify the 
worshippers in their temples, In 1543, 
Blasco de Garay pro 
Spain to propel veasels by a machine which 
he had invented, even in time of calm, 
without oars or saila, One experiment waa 
tried, but as it was not repeated we me 

a 


| suppose it to have been a failure. Solomon 


Caus, engineer and architect to Louis XIII. 
of France, waa the author of a work called 
“ Les Raisons des forces Mowvantes, avec di- 
verses Machines tant utiles que plaisantes.” 
In this book he describes several experi- 
ments on the vapour of water; but, through- 
out, the force he obtains he refera to the 
foree of air exhaled from the water, 
Branca, and Worcester, and Morland, and 


ed to Charles V. of | 
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Papin, with many others, worked with the 
same idea; but in no one case did they 
succeed in practically applying ateam as a 
motive power. Papin, indeed, advanced 
much nearer than any other man to the 
construction of a steam engine, by producing 
a vacuum under the pisto which had been 
raized in the cylinder by the steam, This 
will be found fully detailed in Papin’s 
work, “ ! diverses Pieces towchant 
quelques nourelles Machines.” The following 
passage ia so remarkable, that we cannot 
avoid quoting it :— 

“T have endeavoured to attain this end 
the | nape ree of a vacuum in the cylin- 
er) in another way, As water has the 
property of elasticity when converted into 
steam by heat, and afterwards of being so 
completely recondensed by cold, that there 
does not remain the least a of 
this clasticity, I have thought that it 
would not be difficult to work machines in 
which, by means of a moderate heat, and at 
& amall cost, water might ace that 

ect vacuum which has vainly been sought 
y means of gunpowder.” 

Papin had seized on the correct idea; 
but he wanted skill for devising easy means 
of applying this idea with any practical 
advantage, Captain Thomas Savery, who 
appears to have been unacquainted with 
the labours of Papin, devised an engine in 
which a vacuum was produced by cooli 
the cylinders in which steam was collected. 
and into this, as the steam was condensed, 
water rushed, Savery wrote a work, callod 
the “ Minera’ Friend,” in which he pointa 
out the advantages to ba derived from the 
use of his engine a water from the 
mines ; and he appears to have applied one 
or two of his engines for that aad 
raising water, a8 he deacribes it, a ge 

force of fire. The defecta of this 
engine were many. Newcomen, a black- 
smith of Dartmouth, in Devonshire, who 
had, it appears, seen some of Savery's 
engines, was led to improve on it; And he 
devised means for throwing a jot of cold 
water into the cylinder when full of steam, 
under the piston. By this the steam waa 
condensed, and the n then descended 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. New- 
comen's invention waa a great step; and 
many atmospheric engines of this deaeri 
tion were constructed, some of which exist 
in this country to the present day. 

The at herie engine was greatly im- 
age by Beighton, Brindley, and Smeaton, 

t still it was an exceedingly imperfect 
machine. 

All the advances hitherto had boen the 
result of purely empirical experiment, and 
advances made in this way are over slow, 
Watt came at last with his Jarge mind, and 
having been enabled to attend some ot 
Dr. Black's lectures on heat, he commenced 
his — by ascertaining with great 
precision the quantity of heat necessary to 
convert a given quantity of water lato 
steam, and all the physical conditions con- 
nected with its development and ita con- 
densation, Dr. Robison has, in a very in- 
teresting mannor, told us the story of Watt's 
progress, and from it we learn that every 
step he made was based upon the purest 
induction. It was a process of advance- 
ment mgr upon the discovery of 
preceding trut Each step was made 
secure before an attempt was made to ad-~ 
vance to a higher step, In a recently-pub- 
lished work, “The Origin and Pro: of 
the Mechanical Inventions of James Watt,” 
by Mr. Muirhead, this can be most satiafae- 
torily traced ; and {t is curious to read of 
the full development of the great idea, which 
enabled Watt to construct a true steam 
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engine, aa it were by one impulse, Dr, 
Robison writes,— 

“At the breaking-up of the college, I 
went to the country. About a fortnight 
after thia, I came to town, and went to have 
a chat with Mr. Watt, and to communicate 
to him some observations [ had made on 
Deragulier’s and Belidor’a nceount of the 
steam-engine, I came into Mr, Watt's 
parlour without ceremony, and found him 
sitting before the fire, having lying on his 
knee a little tin cistern, which he was look- 
ing at. Lentered into conversation on what 
we had been spenking of at last meeting— 
something about steam, Ail the while, Mr. 
Watt kept looking at tho fire, and -laid 
the cistern at the foot of hia chair. At Inat 
he looked at me, and said briskly, ‘You 
need not fash yourself any more about that, 
man; I have now made an engine that 
shall not waste a particle of stenm. It 
shall all be boiling hot; ay, and hot water 
injected if T plense.’ 

It is not our purpose to enter, in thia 
place, into any detailed description of any 
particnlar engine; from time to time, in 
deseribing the advances of our industriea, 
it will become necegsary to describe the 
machinea by which they have beew aided. 
Regarding this a3 an introductory chapter 
to this important branch of our manufac- 
tures, we purpose only dealing with those 
general laws by which not only the stean- 
engine, but every application of power must 
be regulated, 

It is important to remember that man 
cannot create force. That is, he cannat de- 
velop any power for the production of a 
mechanical effect, except at the destruction 





. Of some existing form of matter, 


Wind and water, tlowing in obedience to 
certain great natural lawa, may be at once 
employed to turn the sails or move tho 
wheels of mills. These are natural forees, 
whieh man can only employ as he finds 
them; but by attending to the hiwa of 


‘ gravitation, and of hydro~dynatiics, he ix 


enabled to obtain great resulta 
Tf, however, man desires to enploy the 
force of his own musules, or that of any 
animal, sny a horse, under his control, he 
sia lenrns two facts. One is, that the con- 
tintance of the effort to produce mechanical 
force is exhaustive ; that he cannot himself 
continue his work, nor can he urge the 
horse beyond certain limita. By every im- 
= rtion of muscle has changed its 
orm, and tnless a supply of food ix taken or 
given to the animal, aud reat enjoyed for a 
period sufficiently long to enable the pro- 
cess of assimilation to be completed, no 
more work can be done, For every pound 
weight lifted by the force of a man or of 4 
horse, an equivalent of musele haa changed 
ite form. lierefore horse-power or man- 
power cannot be sustained unless fuel be 
put into the stomach, in the same manner 
as we would supply coal to the boiler of a 
steam-engine, In a steam-engine, whether 
we employ it for driving machinery, for 
pumping water from our deep mines, for 
urging the ahip over the wide ocean, or the | 
locomotive on the far-extending rail, —a | 
given weight of coal produces a given result 
aud no more. The quantity of heat libe- 
rated during the combustion of one pound 
of coal is @ constant quantity for coal of the | 
same chemical composition. Thia heat is | 
capable of evaporating a cortain quantity of 
water, and the steam thus formed at the 
expense of the heat is the power we employ, 
This power id a measured quantity, and, 
with n theoretically perfect engine, a thing 
which we can never arrive at in practice, it 
would not be ible to obtain more thana 
certain quantity of work, that work being 
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exactly measured by the coal conanmed. 
An engine on a railway would, we will aup- 
pose, be propelled ten miles by the combua- 
tlon of exactly ten pounds of coal; if we 
desired to drive ittwenty, it ia quite evident 
by thie rule that twenty pounds of conl 
would be required. Not ouly is this true j 
aa regards distance, but it ia curiously true : 
in reapect to time. Our locomotive would, , 
we will imagine, perform ita journey of ten | 
miles in half an hour. We desire that it 
shall traverse the same space in fifteen 
minutes, To do this, of course, all the 
parts of the machine must move with double 
velocity, or be urged with twice the force, 
To do thia, therefore, it will become neces- 
sary to burn as much coal again, or twenty 
pounds, as were employed to move the 
engine at the lower speed. This ia the 
great inw upon which depends every appli- 
eation of foree, and where it is not properly 
studied by the constructor of machines, he 
fails to produce the desired end. The con- 
ditions of the ordinary mechanical powera 
need scarcely be named here. The lever, | 
the acrew, and the inclined plane are not | 
coutrivances for increasing any power, but 
for distributing it over space and time, 
Owing to the neglect of these first principles, 
we find men continually making the most 
lamentable blunders. Perpetual motion 
was the dream of young and ill-educated 
mechanics ; and the application of electro- 
magnetiam a3 a motive power, aa it has 
hitherto been attempted, has constantly 
betrayed the ignorance of the projectora of 
those laws by which the force is produced 
in the Voltaic battery, This is a subject 
which may form the subject of some futare 
paper. Hest. 





———— fae 


OBITUARY, 





MRE. JOHN WILSON. 


Tus veteran marine and landacape painter, ome 
of the founders of the Britieh Artiate’ Soeiety, died 
ut bis residence, at Folkstone, on the 2th of April, 
at the advanced age of SL. We hope to supply 
some notioe of hia life im our mext nunaber, 





MR. JOSEPH RBMHDES, 


Tw local papers have vevently devoted a eon- 
shtoruble space ta the biography of this artist, who 
died at Leeds on the Teh of April, und who, for 
mort thin hulf a century, leas i Id a prominent ; 
place among the artiate aud Art-teachers of York- | 
shire, Mr. Rhodes wns a nutire of Leeds, and wna 
apprenticed to a hous-painter in that town; at the 
expiration of his term of servitude, he came to 
London, and was employed in the establishment of 
a japauner, in decorating articles of furniture, He 
wat dubsequently eagaged by M. San Jusse to assict 
in the chromatic ornamentation of architecture in 
the mansions of the wealthy. In bis leisure howrs 
from these engagements, ho eccupied himself in 
acquiring a more intimate knowlelge of drawing 
nud painting, for which purpose he entered the 
schools of the Royal Acadeny, when West and 
Fuseli were superintending the studies there, THe 
aleo designed and made drawings for the beat wood. 
engravers of that time, anil waa offered an engere- 
ment by the managers of Drury Lane Theatre, thon 
perhaps in its most flourishing condition, na seenc- 
painter and decorator; but his contract with M. | 
San Jase compelled him to decline its ueceptaner. | 
Having married while in London, the delicate state | 
of his wife's health compelled them fo quit the | 
metropelix, and return to Leeds, where be estab 
lished a school for drawing, which existed for forty | 
years; simone bbe sclolars, we ate told, hare boom 
F. Robinson, Topham, Atkinson, Cromek, &. &e- 
“Be numerous,” maya the Huwekders field Chreniele, 
“were the pupils inatricted by Mr. Rhodes, and 
ro long continued his services in this branch, that 
he has heen « mphativatly designated the * Father 
of Art in Yorkshire.’ " 

The nrtistie talents of Mr, Rhodes are sud te 
have heer—for we taust plead Lenorance of therm— 
very varied; ficures, larulseaqws, fruit, and flowers 
were produced by bike poticil with sucess, 





THE NYMPH OF THE RHINE. 
FROM THE STATUE DY SCHWANTHALER. 





Woe Schwanthaler died, in 1348, the modern 
German school of sculpture lost one of ita most 
distinguished artista, and one who bad perhape 
done more than _ other aculptor to ornament 
hia country with One examples of hia art: his 
works are aa miultitudinous as they are diversi- 
fied in character ;—Dusta, medallions, bav-rellefa, 
single figures, colossal groupe, fountains, and 
acpulcbral monutnents, resulted from his unwea- 
ried Inboura Eleven years ago, speaking of 
what ho had secomplished up to that period, 
1944, we thus wrote:—“ We cannot avoid ox- 
pressing astonishment at the unwearying indus 
try of this celebrated German sculptor. A list 
of hia works daring the lsat twelve years is before 
us, and it presents an emphatic commentary on 
the bnbits and education of the German artist. 
We find during this poriod that the number of 
statwes executed by him amounts to 121, one of 
which, an impersonation of Bavaria, in 52 foet 
high; his friezes, bns-reliofe, and other plaster 
works, he measures by hundreds of feet, and arg 
thus estimated at 550 feet, being upwards of ten 
eolosral and life sized statues, and 41 feet of bax 
relief per annum, bosides a wumber of busts and 
etatues for private individuala, Although the 
designs may have emanated from one head, of 
course no one pair of hands could have got 
through euch an amount of work; indeed, the 
— must bave been invoked from dmw- 
age rough clay’nketehes, by pupils, in the 
manner of the old nuasters, whoun the German 
artista imitate in evorything as nearly aa poe 
sible; thus it ia Ghat twelve, or even twenty, 
atatucs could be exeeuted for a Walballn by one 
sculptor in twelve months, and an inordinate 
quantity of fresco in the same tiiae. There are 
commissions which Herr Schwanthaler does not 
think worth mentioning—-speaking only of such 
subjecta aa would generate enthusiasm, even 
when none existed—men who are the property 
of nations as Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Moxurt, 
our own Shakespeare, &c. de.” 

Schwanthaler waa born in Manich, in 1802: 
when he was old enough to take his place among 
the artiste of his country, both painting and 
sculpture were experiencing o total revolution, 
attributed tothe influewceof Cornelius, Overbeck, 
Thorwaldsen, snd others. Sehwanthaler lent 
hia powerfal aid in the developanent of the new 
movement, the object of which was to throw off 
the old conventionalities of art—the frigid and 
formal aystema ta which the schools had ao long 
adhered—and to replace them by others in which 
nature and pootical feeling would havo their due 
inflaence ; euch influence i+ soon in mang of his 
allegorical and mooumental sculptures. 

His greatest works unquestionably are those 
of a public or national character, execated b 
the commands of the modern Augustus, Louix 
Ist, late king of Bavaria, than whom, 60 fur nx 
lis moans extended, # more nutnificent patron 
of the Fine Arta never existed. The Glyptothecs 
aod the Pinacothecs in Munich bear noble tes 
timony to the geaius and industry of Schwan- 
thaler. His comminionn for public works loft 
hitn Wat few opportunitios for the manifestation 
of hie skill io sculptures of a prrely ideal nature. 
In Christinn Art, os it ix called, he did little, 
except four or five statuca of the Virgin, the 
Apostles, &e, The doitios, malo and female, of 
Greek mythology offered a few eubjects on which 
he exorcised his chisel for the gallery of the 
Duke of Nassau, who poxwenes hin statues of 
Venus, Diana, Apollo, Cupid, Bacchus, Pan, &e. ke, 

The very beautiful figure of “The Nymph 
of the Rhine” was executed for Prince Schwart- 
zeoberg, in Vienna: it impersonates a myth 
which is the subject of an old German logend : 
the lady be the avyren of the Rhine, who alluwnes 
the beaturen by her musie inte the mpida with 
which that noble river ebounda, nnd thus effects 
their destruction, She is represented sitting upon 
the fragments of a boat, indicative of the mix 
cbief she hns occasioned, and is contemplating « 
monater fieh that she uscana her footstool, The 
eonveption is eminently poetical, and the profile 
of the face gingularly lovely. 











THE EXIIMITION OF 
ART AND ART-INDUSTRY 
IN PARIS, 





Ovn visit to Paris, nt the ond of the month of 
April, was a dimappointment—a disappointment 
shared with many who were led to expect the 
opening ceremony would have taken place on 
the Ist of May, Only three days before that 
day, the authorities announced the postpone- 
ment of the ceremony-—n culpable neglect, for 
which there is no excuse ; inasmuch as it put 
hundreds to useless trouble and expense ; and 
for many weeks previous, it was quite evident 
that the opening could not have taken place. 
Indeod, while we write, we have strong doubts 
whether this arrangement ought not to be post- 
poned until the Ist of June; and our remarks, 
under present circumstances, must be limited ; 
anything like a detailed criticiam of the exhibition 
being out of the question ; inasmuch as, up to the 
middle of May, “tho Palace of Industry” 
‘| was in a state of confused preparation; the 
“annex” being only in process of building ; and, 
although the “ Palaix de Beaux Arta,” which con- 
tains tho paintings and sculpture of several 
nations, was almost completed, it is better to 
postpone for # time comments concerning even 
| that department. 
} Wo commence, however, with this number of 
| the ArtJournal, an incvernateo REPORT of the 
| ArtIndustry of the Exhibition. As we have 
| heretofore explained, we shall continue this 
| beport monthly during the several coming 
| montha of the year, ing these pages sopa- 
rately, so that they Soy hae if desired, detached 

] 
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from the ordinary portions of the journal, to be 
bound up asa distinet work, The last part will 
contain & somewhat lengthened criticism on tho 
collection ; and during the progress of the 
Exhibition, the ArtJouraal will contain esays 
on several of the leading departments into which 
= ae industry of “all nations” is 


Our readers are aware that the main building 
in Paris fs to be permanent. Considered in com- 
parison with our ever-memorahlo glass stracture 





of 1855, it is small and inenfficient; but the 
“annexed” temporary buildings so largely ex- 
toni the space, that, no doubt, ample room will 
be found for all applicanta. 

The Eaglish contributors have no reason 
whatever to complain : 


porfectly justifiable—that the British portion of 
the exhibition was quite ready, long bofore the 
preparations of the French contributors were 
even ina forward state. Indeed, if the opening 
had taken place on the Ist of May, we should 
have been “to time,” so far as our own arrange- 
menta went; the “fittings” alone being back- 
ward; and these depending entirely on French 
workmen. Moreover, the majority of the ex- 
hibitors were on that day at their : and 
when the Emperor and Empress visited the 
exhibition, they saw noarly all the leading manu- 
facturers of England who were contributors, 
| standing by thelr stalla, with their goods un- 
wacked, but able to “show ™ at an hour's notice. 
Sis isa sages in which we may glory, with- 
out tho fear of diminishing that good feeling 
which happily aubsiata among the contributors 
of the two nations. 
Our “ experience” is indeed more recent than 
tat of Prance; but that of France is infinitely 
greater.* It is known that, periodically, since 
the commencement of the present centary—or 
| 
| 


* The present Ulustratod repert is the third of the 
Preach Exhibitions that we «hall hare published in the 
Art-Jecrnal; tho first wae eo far back as 1844, when we 
wore but commencing our plan of combining the Fine 
Arts with the Lodustrial Arts in our publication, The 
second was in 1840; our engraved iustrations eron 
then, however, did not warber mach above one bun 
tlred ; ur report on the present will, of course, 
be enlarged in proportion to the greater magnitude of 
tho oxhi 


sition, and our owe ine resourcea, 
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rather, since the close of the Inst—exhibitions of 
Art Industry have taken place in Paria. They 
consisted, however, exclusively of the produc 
tions of Franco; none but French subjects being 
permitted to contribute. The example 
introduced by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and the enlightened policy which obtained in 
consequence throughout Europe, have been 
followed by France, in throwing open ita doors 
to the cers of all parts of the world; and 
although the benefits arising from thia material 


progress is in some marred by the re 
strictive duties im upon imported | need 
there can be no doubt that the «pirit of com- 


tition hereby engendered will act asa mlutary 
Lo pa th in anes as it did in England, 

Tho personal wishes of the Emperor are 
understood to be in favour of that reciprocity 
which ia the trae basia of power and source of 
wealth; and it may be reasonably expected, 
that when the French are enabled to take 
clearer views of their own interest—to see more 
distinctly that certain productions may be pur- 
chased of England under far more advantageous 
torms than they can be manufactured in France 
—the natural resulta will follow, under which a 
narrow and shallow policy muat give way; aod 
the markets of Paris will be as open na are those 
of London. The Emperor is, as he ought to be, 
zealous for the supremacy of the country over 
which he #o wisely rales; but his long and in- 
timate intercourse with England tmust have 
induced conviction that certain articles of 
British produce would be of immense value to 
France. Happily, a long sustained and cherished 
feeling of jealousy and suspicion has been din- 
placed by ono of will. Happily, inter. 
course, fostered and encouraged by bis policy, 
has engendered mutual esteem and respect. 
And happily, also, the sovercigns of England and 


of France, as well as the lo of the two coun- 
tries, are cherishing those feelings of amity, upon 
the continuance of which depends so much of 
good to mankind, 


Wo havo dwelt somewhat moro than it was 
our purpose to do, on this topic, because we 
know that very many of our manufacturors 
drew back from this Exhibition, because uo im 
mediate benefit was to be received by them 
from it. 

Our own impremion is that the Exhibition 
will not be complete until towards the middle 
of June: no doubt very many of the English 
will visit Paris previously ; while others will 
— that until the metropolis of 

‘rance is gladdened by the presence of our own 
Queen and her illustrious consort. Those whose 
leading object is to examine the Exhibition will, 
perhaps, find the month of July the fittest for 
their purpose. And they need not be deterred 
by the apprehension that lodgings—either private 
or at hotela—will be either scarce or costly. 
Unfortunately, the railway companies do not 
intend to issue “ return tickets,” or any tickets 
at reduced prices. This evil will have the effect 
of seriously diminishing the ors} of English 


time after the let of May. 
the British pictures was 
Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Creswick, Mr. 
Warren, and Mr. Hurlstone; and it is only 
justice to thee gentlemen to say they have dix 
changed the very difficult and rtant duty 
confided to them in a manner which does thom 
infinite credit, and cannot fail to give very 


* Our rowers aro awaro_ that the 
London to Paris is now easily and 
between sunrise and sunset of a summer's 
usual and beat route being by Folketeme and os 
at Boulogne, the utmost courtesy ie shown at the 
Custom-house, but arrangements are, wo understand, 
to be mule for examining | in Parise—« comfort 
to the English voyagour, At Folkstone, we desire to 
those who have confidence in ua, Mr. 
Poulkner, ns the Customs agent; he i always in attend- 
ance on the arrival of the packets, and ia a gentleman 
on whom entire dependence may be . All the 
traveller need do, ow return Yrom Barts, is to hand 
to Mr, Faulkuer his keys the number that cor- 
bet with his packnges—giving himself wo further 
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general satisfaction to the sevoral artista whose 
siamitagunsiy lousy ere thane of ac" hengern® 

ran! usly hang are e of the “ “d 

aeeey. the collection has created a great 
sensation in Paris: oven now, the prejudice 
which so long existed against British Art, is con- 
siderably shaken; and we cannot doubt that 
ultimately it will be removed altogether, 

Our readers are aware that the very best 
Pictures of our echool—so far, that is to may, as 
our living masters are concerned—have 
gathered from private gallerica, Her Majesty 
and the Prince have sot the oxamplo by lending 
many of their most valuable worka 

It is not our intention to describe thia collec- 
tion minutely ; but we shall endeavour to obtain 
tho opinions of French writers on the subject, 
and submit these opinions to our readers, 

The examples of British seulpture have been 
admirably arranged by Mr, Bell. There ia no 
one to whom tho task could have been intrasted 
with greater confidence in the isene, He las 
been supplied with good materials, and the 
result will unquestionably be to obtain honour 
for our school. 

As we have anid, any report of the Exhibition 
at this moment must n ily be i usive 
and unmtisfactory, and woe therefore prefer 
merely to announce the opening—which took 
place on the 15th of fay—postponing to our 
next a more detailed aceount of the particulars. 

The “ opening “ was rendered pope, bed the 
presence of the officers of state, and a “ bevy of 
faire ladies,” who attended on the Emperor and 
ee ed to his Mi b 

An address: was presented to his Majesty by 
the Prince Napoléon ; to which his Majesty gave 
a brief reply. 

Immediately after which, the exhibitors “ set 
to work ” with their arrangements: and, 14 we 
have intimated, about the middle of June, the 
Exhibition may be expected to Le complete. 


— ao ae 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Panis.—The excitement causod by the arbitrary 
proceedings of the juries, both Artistic and Lodar- 
trial, is subsiding, although the matter is deeply 
Leet by Bd artists and ——- Pm 
toples conversation here now are 
Sebastopol and the Exhibition; the Intter being 
treated with indifference by a great number of 
persons, from the unsntisfactory manner in which 
tt has hitherto been conducted; several of the 
first-rate manufacturers do not intend to exhibit, 
and many of the best artists, both painters and 
sculptors, have been rejected.—An exhibition of 
artistic works i# about to be opened at the Jardin 
i'Hiver, in the Champa Elysees.—Salea are going 
forward; that of M. Crozaticr, eculptor and manu- 
facturer of bronzes, produced 150,000f.; he left 
his native town (Puy) a fountain valuod at 200,000F, ; 
also 100,000f. to establish a museum. That of Raoul 
Rovhette, the well-known author, included many 

lendid antiquities; this gentleman waa perpetual 
Secre to the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres; he was also Conservator of the 
Antiques in the Dibliothéque, and Vrofesor of 
Archwology. The sale consisted of splendid books 
amid antiquities ; the books produced 00,000f. ; the 
twodals 27,000 f,—Dcath has recently deprived us of 
Jean Baptiste Leabey, who, at the age of 88, died 
full of honours: be long held the honourable 
of first miniature-painter of the French achool; he 
was Commander of the Legion of Honour: he painted 
all the celebrities of the empire. M. Eugene Isabey, 
the marine-palnter, ls his som.—lt is «nid Madame 
Hosa Bonheur has sold ber “* Horse Market for 
40,000f,—A now colossal statue of Joan of Arc haa 
been inaugurated at Orleans.—'lhe —_ i gees 
sumed to be by Leonardo da Vinei, sald for 16,000f. 
in the sale of M. Collot's collection, and waa sai 


~ 


» the | to have been resold to the Prince Jerome: this is 


not true, it was bought hy M. Thibaudeau, jun. 
This ‘ant was originally purchased by Mf. Collot 
in Ituly for 85,000f., and is attributed by many to 
Hernarde Luini. 

AmsrenDAM.—On the 10th of February last, the 
lithographer Kiertor® died at the age of serenty~ 
eight. He waa see the oldest lithographer in 
Europe, havin on friend and pupil of ne- 
felder, In 1828 he founded the T phical Insti- 
tate at Ghent, and established « aimilar society also 
at the Hague, where he resided with his two sona. 
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EXHIBITION OF PICTURES OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL, 


Tue Second Annual Exhibition of French 
Pictu which is now open at No, 121, 
Pall Mall, containa only two hundred and 
four works, but some of them are works of 
the most distinguished paintera of the 
achool, as In, orace Vernet, Delaroche, 
Ary Scheffer, &, &e, Of Delaroche there 
are two examples, “ Lord Strafford going to 
Execution,” and “The Agony of Christ in— 
the Garden.” The former work is, aa ia 
well known, the property wf the Duke of 
Sutherland ; the latter is a picture not ao 
well known in England, We do not think 
Delaroche's conception of the Saviour for- 
tunate. The picture we Ingres is the 
story of “Francesca da Rimini,” from the 
Fifth Canto of Dante's Inferno; the work 
ia small and will surprise those who know 
nothing of the painter, by its dry cingue- 
eenfo manner. There aro two pictures 
hy Horace Vernet, “Joseph sold by his 
Hrethren,” and “ Victoria, a Peasant Girl 
of Albano.” In speaking of the works of 
Vernet we have always alluded to his con- 
victiona with respect to costume; that is, 
the deas of the modern Arabs differs but 
little from what it waa in the days of Abra- 
ham, a fact which gives to the winds all the 
Greck draperies of the old masters in their 
treatment of sacred subjecta. In looking at 
this picture it cannot be at once determined 
that a sacred theme is proposed at all; the 
figures look like a party of Arabs assembled 
on the occasion of some religions acemeny 
for they are dipping the coat into the blood : 
they are moreover the Arabs of Algeria, 
not those of Syria. The work by Schetfer is 
“The King of Thule,” from Faust. That 
— of the king who, having received a 
golden goblet from his dying mistress, con- 
tinued to drink from it until his death, | 
weeping whenever he drank. It is a low- | 
toned picture, and although he is not 
quafing as gracefully as might be, he 
is a magnificent old potentate. There ia 
asmall picture by Meiasonnier, called the 
*Lansquenet Guard ;" it is very amall, the 
figures not being more than three inches, | 
but it is made out with murvellous nicety, 
By EK. Poittevin, there are four paintings,“ A 
inter Scene in Holland,” “The Shrimper,” 
“The Message to the Admiral,” and “The 
Rising Tide ;" and by Edouard Dubufe, a 
large composition, “The Family of an 
absent Soldier at Morning Prayers: A! 
Scene in Normandy,” The hears are full of 
character, and the figures well drawn and 
appropriate, By Landells, there are “Tho 
Daughters of Geren," * Moissoneuse,” and 
© Vendangeuse.” By Plassan, whose works 
were so much admired last year, “The First 
Whisper of Love,” “The Message,” “Tho | 
Concert,” “The Mandoline,"&c. By J.N. F. 
Robert, “ Charles V. in the Convent of St. 
Just,’ and “Titian receiving Michael 
Angelo in his Studio.” By Schopin, “ The 
Judgment of Solomon.” By Signol, “The 
Virgin and Child.” “The Interior of a! 
Country Kitchen,” by Dupré, ia really a pro- 
duction of the highest order in ita clasa of 
subject. Of the worka of Fichet there are | 
not leas than eleven, some are rather hand; 
they are entitled, “ A Conversazione in the 
lnat Century,” “A DéjeQner: time, Louis 
XV." “The Luncheon: time, Louis XLT." 
“The Foot Bath,” &, &«, By Ros Bon- | 
heur, there are three pictures,and others by 
Julette Bonheur, Augusta Bonheur, Frere, 
Isabey, Thuillier, Troyon, Vedal, Senties, 
Lanfant de Metz, &e, &«,, the whole forming 
a collection of the highest merit in the 
varions departments to which they belong. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HERBERT'S “BRIDES OF VENICE.” 


Sm,—Some dayw since I wrote you a letter to 
inform you that the original of a picture called 
“The Bri of Venire," painted by Herbert, ad- 
vertlsed, with others, for sale at Messrs. Poster's, 
was in my ion, the same having been ~ 
chased by me from the artist's brother. I have 
since ascertained that my pleture, though by tho 
same artist, and on the sume subject, ison a «maller 
seule, and of more recent date; I shall, therefore, 
fee] obli by your withdrawing my first letter 
from publication, and, if too late, by inserting this 
in your next, Auruvn Ports, 

HRoreuroy, Ciumerca, 

Aprit 2ind, 1855, 

(This letter reached us after we had gone to maa 
with our preceding part, or we should at once hare 
withdruwn the former communication of Mr, Potts. 
We readily insert his explanation.—Ep, ,«J.] 








TO FIX CHALK DRAWINGS 
Sim,—Permit we to eall attention to a very 
simple and effectual way of fixing chalk dvguing. 
‘ake | og. of tine gum arnbic in powder, dissolve 
it in a small quantity of cold water till it forms a 
thick mueilage, then add a quart of as water 
and teaspoonful of liquid ox-gall; stir well ; 
when quite cold, add 12 drops of essential off o 
cloves, This mixture will keep in a well-stoppered 
glass bottle for any length of time. 
Wash this mix thinly over the paper upon 
which the drawing is to be executed, with a | 
flat tin brash. it dries, the surfece of the 
poper wil be found uninjured. When the drawing 
, cold water is to be carefully floated over 
it, A shallow tray may be used, A preferable 
plan, and one which ex the drawing to no 
risk, is firet to damp the duck of the drawing with 
cold water, and immediately thereafter to hald its 
Sauce over the «teams of boiling water. 
When used to fix penei drawings, the fluid may 
be made « little thinner, and washed freely over the 


finished drawing. 

As this medium fixes the drawing apse = 
without altering its appearanee, possesses no offen- 
sive qualities, and is very cheap, I have no doubt 

answer the expectations of any one who 
chooses to make use of it in the way directed. All 
the other modes of fh chalk drawings in general 
use are more or objectionable, and I do not 
think it necessary to advert to preparations, how- 
ever excellent they may be, which are kept secret 
by their inventors. Davip Witroy, 

Eawrevnon, April 9, 1555, 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 

Tae New Yorx Inxpestuat Exmnrriox,— 
Tt will be remembered, that while this scheme 
was in progres, we repeatedly warned British 
manufacturers concerning it. There was eo much 
that was suspicions about it; nothing like assar- 
anos of responsibility was afforded; and from 
several circumstances the “ managers in Europe” 
seomed so little entitled to public confidence, 
that we considered it our duty to advise contri- 
butors to be cautions at least, and to demand 
something like a guarantee for the safe return 
of unsold objects, and for the t of the 
procoeds of those disposed of. Woe received in 
consequence a threat of action for libel from one 
of the “ managers in Europe,” of which wo took 
no hood. No doubt some parties acted on our 
counsel; others were lesa prudent; and they 
now find they have been most seandalously be- 
trayed and sacrificed. A mecting of the con- 
tributors to the New York Extubition waa held 
during the past month, called together by Mr. 
W. G, Hogers, the eminent wood carver, when 
the following lottor was read ;—"@, Charing- 
cross, London, April 28,1855. Sir,—I to 
inform you that the Association for the Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of all Nations at Now 
York has been declared insolvent, and a receiver 
appointed to manaye ite affaires, The result is, 
that at present thero are no funds applicable to 
the payment of the return freight and insurance, 
or even the ovat of pucking he goods still re- 
maining in the building. Under these cireum- 
stances, and my reiterated demands to return 
the goods, aa promised by the association, not 





' 


| having been attended to, I would suggest that, 
as an exhibitor having goods there, you should 
lose no time in instructing some person at New 
York to remove your 8 at your own expense 
without delay,—I have the honour to be, sir, 
our obedient servant, Coarums Bvscuex.” 
r. Rogers complained that he found o valuable 
frame of his at the London ‘Docks “ smashed,” 
upon which there was a charge of 15/. although 
his “guarantee” waa that his goods should be 
retarned free of cost. He was, however, mere 
fortunate than others, Mr, Arrowsmith had 
sent a cabinet and other articles worth 2501 but 
he bas “ no idea aa to where they may be at the 
it time.” Still more unlucky has been 
r. Frewin, who saw in October last, at Now 
York, “broken painted windows lying under a 
counter to the value of 500%. He had himself a 
inted window there, which he could pot get 
kk." Many other manufacturers are under 
even worse circumstances. In addition, it was 
stated that “no exhibitor present had received 
any order from America in nenoe of the 
Exhibition, or sold any article biteL” So 
stands the affair st present: but it is to be 
further “enquired into.” We have little hope 
in the result; and we need not give language to 
our ts in reference to the transaction, or 
to the conduct of those whose “ ibility * 
weighs but lightly on them There bas been 
some talk of holding the President of the United 
States ible, “in honour,” for the rewulta 
of this miwerable failure, on the ground that he 
inaugurated the building. But that ie absurd : 
as well might we hold her Majesty the Queen 
ible for any errors that might oceur at 
Palace at Penge Park, because it was 
by her Majesty. Besides which, it was 
distinctly stated from the first that the American 
affalr waa merely a ser peed speculation, with 
which the government had nothing todo, farther 
than to give it good wishes. We ourselves ex- 
pressed so much repeatedly, on the authority of 
the then minieter in England, who made it a 
icular oud personal request that contri- 
utors should bo so warned, Truly, this affair, 
coupled with the grievous mismanagement of 
the “managers” who managed the Dabln Ex- 
hibition, must have tho effuct of putting a stop 
to such experimenta im future, That which is 
how progresaing at Paris is likely to be the last 
in our time, It is most unfortunate that this 
should be the case; for such exhibitions are 
a calculated to do much good—if 
property and bonourmbly conducted.* 
Puotocaaruy.—The fading of Fseice_sn ta 
has ever beon a eubject of regret and annoyance, 
At the recommendation of Prince Albert a com- 
mittee of the Photogmphic Society has been 
formed, for the purpose of investigating all the 
cirvumetances attendant upon this destruction 
of the lightdrawn image. Nothing can be 
= a ee 
utility depends entirely on the permanence o 
its productions Our own impresion is, that 
there is no casontial reason why a photograph 
should not be as permanent as a print obtained 
from the copper or the stone; and that where 
fading takes place, it is due to the carelessness 
of the photographer. We have no doubt, how. 
ever, that the committee will fully investigate 
the whole subject; and it ia with much gratifica- 
tion we learn his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert baa placed the sum of 501. at their dis 
poeal, to meet the expenses of the investigation. 
Coxprriess at Prorune Averions.—It is with 
no slight satisfaction we print an extract froin 
a catalogue of pictures sold during the month 





the 


by Mr. Branch, an auctloneer of Laverpool, It 
in as follows :—“ All pictures marked thus * 
having been more or less direct from 


the artints, are warranted by the proprietor aa 
being correctly named; or, if proved otherwise 
within fourteen days from the day of sale, the 
money will be returned. The other pictures 
were bought with the names now catalogue’, 
bat, whether genuine or not, the proprietor wi/! 
in no wey be responsitle ; the buyor must judge 





articles wore seriously 
the Paris Exhibition ; 


* We may observe that many 
injured during their transfer to 
but tn all such cases the authoritios bave exyresqod 
thely perfect readiness to restore al) such injured com 
iribatlons, of to pay for them their full value. 
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for himself.” We tender our cordial congratula 
tions ta Mr. Branch upon the manly and stright 
forward courso he has been the first of his 
profession to adopt. It ia the only mode of 
procedure hy which entire honesty of purpose 
can be rightly worked out; and wo are quite 
sure this highly respected auctioncer will fad 


hia account iw {t yers ¢ these circum 
stances can have no ible of com- 
lains, We hope, and indeed belleve, that ere 


ong bia example will be—miust be—followed | 
universally ; otherwine, all the pictures at a ala | 
will be bought as copies or imitations; Inasmuch 
a the pureclkzaser will resolve upon being “on the 
mfo side” in an auction room, 

Tux Cotomal Startn or tax Done or 
Weursoton, from the model by Mr. Noble, | 
inteuded for Manchester, has been sacceasfally | 
cast in bronze at the foundry of Mr, F, Robinson, 
Pitalico, in the presence of several scientific 
gentlemen. The weight of metal used wns 
about four tous, The pedestal on which the 
statuo is to be erected will have a largo alle 
forical figure at cach angle, and the whole work, 
na our readers know, is defmyed by the public 
subscriptions of the inhabitants of Manchester, 
The statue of the Duke, and two of the figures 
which are to stand at the angles of the pedestals, 
were shown at the atelier of Mr, Nobile, previous 
to the casting. They are, undoubtedly, of rery 
considerable merit, and it is beyond question 
thnt the statue of the Duke is a work in all re- 
= satisfactory. Wesball have to criticise 
the memorial group when completed ; bat ax 
we took a strong tone in commenting upon this 
event, when the awurd was made to Mr. Noble, 
it is only our duty now to express our beliaf 
thas the work will be infinitely better than we 
had been led to expect: that, in fit, it will be 
a credit to the sculptor and the Arts. 

Tas Mannie Srarcex to the momory of 
Thomas Campbell, from the chisel of Mr. W. 
( Marshall, iLA., has just been erected in 
“Poots’ Coruer” of Weatminater Abbey. The 
poot ia represented in hia robes as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow ; bis left arm rests 
on a short pillar; a pon is in his right hand ; 
the expression of the face is thoughtful, aa if he 
were in the act of inditing. This statue wes 
raisedt at the expense of the friends and admirers 
of the author of “The Pleasures of Hope.” 

Hosrttan For Coxsumrtioy.—The anniveruary 
featival of the eupporters of thin charity was 
held at Willis's Kooms on the Sthof May. Lord 
Itavensworth took the chair, in the absence, 
through indisposition, of the Duke of Richmond, 
who had convented to preside, Owing to tho 
state ball given by ber Majesty the same oven- 
ing, many influential patrons of the institution 
were unable to be present; with this and other 
drawbacks, however, the subscriptions announced 
by Mr, Qshorn Cross, the secretary, reached up- 
wards of 15008 A considerable eum ia yet 
reyuired to discharge the debt due on the ! 
erection of the new wing of the building at | 
Brompton, which will shortly be opened for | 
the reception of 130 additional patients ; the | 
committee having determined on this course in | 
consequence of tho numerous demands for ‘ 
admission, and in reliance on that ald which : 
public sympathy rarely withholds, when, as in | 
this case, the object is most worthy of public | 
support. | 

Tue Prorunes oF tHe Late Jouy Manrev.— | 
There are now exhilnting at the Hall of Com- 
tusron, in the City, threa pictures by the late | 
John Martin, fluished, we beliere, a few months 
before his death, and entitled respectively,— | 
“The Lost Judgment,” “Tho Great Da: of His j 
Wrath,” and “ The Plains of Heaven.” i “The 
Groat Day of hia Wrath," cities and mountains 
wre cast down into the flery ab and ns to 
effect, thts pleture is the tof the three, 
In “ The Plams of Hoaven," the forma are still 
earthly; tho conception does not in anywise 
approach the deactiptions of Revelations, or any 
other part of Scripture. The “ Last Judgment 
we noticed when it waa on view, in 1853, at 
Mr. M'Lean’s, in the Haymarket; wo need not, 
therefore, refor to it aguin, oxcopt in conjunction 
with the othera, Upon the whole we 
have to remark that no modern artist, except 
Martin, would ever bave entertained an idea of 





palnting such aubjeota, and it woald have been 
well for his reputation had he beft them alone ; 
they aro far bepond the stretch of finite intelli- 
gence, and of a character too awful to be made 
theres of the painter's art, even wore he gifted 
with supernatural powors, although we are quite 
aware that on one of these subjecta Michel 
Angelo exercised his genius. But what a con- 
trast does the work of tho great Florentine, os it 
ia now geen in the Sistine Chapel, present to 
Martin's, Angelo seema to have approached the 
subject with the most and awe, Martin to 
have allowed bis imagination to revel arid its 
wildest fancies till it extended into the region of 
burlesque, and almost into that of prafunity. 
We could, however, in some dogree af loast, 
excuse the artiat for what he has done, for his 
mind was, no doubt, thrown off ita balance 
during the last of hin life, when these 
picturee were painted; it had so loog dwolt 
muong the unearthly, that he bad lost all control 
over it in his works. But what can be maid of o 
ablic who follow eagerly after such thinga? 
Mews pictures hare @ the tour of the 
country, and grave doctora of Oxford, sober 
minded merchants of Bristol, and jesse, pte 
manufneturers of Mauchester have burried from 
solitary chambers and marta of business to 
inspect these nondescript works of Art, and 
enter their names aa eubecribera to the engra- 
viuga preparing from them. Surely there is 
something most unbealthy in this exhibition of 
the public taste, this craving after novelty of the 
most extravagant kind, when works in every 
way an honour to the country meet with little 
or no patronage. If this matter is to be aconpted 
aa evidence, and it cannot well be rejected, wa 
arte retrograding mther than ape pe ia the 
knowledge of what true Art is, and of the end 
it is intended to subsorve. 

Tae Paincess's Toearae—The play of " Henry 
VIL,” recently acted at this theatre, was 
brought out at too late a period of the month to 
euable us to do justice to the very admirable 
manner in which Mr. Charles Kean melt co 
duced it; we must, therefore, postpone this duty 
for « month, merely observing that, under his 
admirable managewent, the theatre hea been 
made an Arttescher, All his arrangements 
have been excellent; the highest moral tone has 
been carefully preserved in its conduct, and in 
teference to scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
his management bos made an era in dramantio art. 

Tie Toawes Axoians’ Pamerration Soctrty, 
—This soviety has had its annual meeting. It 
progremen well ; although with a limited income 
it has done good servic Many artiste are 
anglers, and all landscape-paintera should be, 
Of all the rivers of Enginod, the Thames ia the 
most fortile of anjoyment, not only for ite abun- 
dance of “aport,” but for its innumerable 
sources of profitable pleasure. But it ie a river, 
obviously more than any other, requiring to be 
“ preserved ;" the society in question deserves 
the best support of all who love “the goutle 
oraft.” 

Mrasea, P, & D. Cotxacut & Co. announce 
that they are preparing for lismediate publica- 
tion a series of prints illustrative of the principal 
events connected with the recent visit of the 
Emperor and Empress of the French to this 
country. The drawiugs for the work were exe- 
cated by command of the Queen, under whose 
patronage it will bo issued, by Mr. Louis Hagho 
and Mr. George Thomaa, 

An Exutertion of the pictures painted by 
the late J.J, Chalon, KA, and his brother, 
A. Chalop, BR. A., will, we understand, be 
in the carly part of the present month, at the 
rooma of the Bociety of Arta, in the Adelphi. 

Tre Pictrvres or Caanias Maan, Rag, of 
Sheltwoo, Staffordshire, will be sold by auction 
on the 7th and Sth ef June. This gentleman in 
ono of those, happily now numorona in tho 
manufacturing districts, whose capital bas been 
expended in the hase of works of Art, by 
eminent artists of the modern uchools, His 
collection contains several examples of the 
ancient masters; conterning thee we give no 
opinion; but there can be no doubt that among 
the pictures for anlo are several fine specimens 
of British Art, amoug them, we understand, 
being productions by Eys, Holland, Ward, RA, 


J, W. Allen, Weat, Westall, HUA, Patten, A.RLA, 
Liversage, Howard. FLA. (bin famous picture of 
“The Nainds,”} Parker, R, Wilson, &c, &e, 

Axctent Autam Pizcr.—A magnificent spe- 
cimen of early Italian Art hae recently been 
brought to this ecountey from Vienna It wag a 
present from the Pope to the Emperor Rudolph, 
and remained in the position then aaulgnad to 
it until the reign of Joseph IL., when many 
monastic edifices were diamantled, It is in the 
form of a triptych, and is elaborately eariched 
in the interior with exquisite carvings in ivory, 
representing the series of the “Life and Death 
of Christ,” surmonnting « group, the subject of 
which appeara to be The Death of the Virgin.” 
The ground and architectural appurtenances ara 
of » git aud burnished, and, in one portion, 
engraved with conveationul foliage. 

Bamcewares Hovse.—Lord Ellesmere bas, 
nee more, with his accustomed a per: 
mitted the public to visit hia noble gallery of 
paintings, ench Saturday, between the hours of 
ton and four, Mr. Smith, of 137, New Bond 
Street, will supply ticketa of admission, by 
applying to him on Tuesdays and Wednewdlays. 

M. Franco Branp, a distinguished French 
artist, ls now in London, where he is occupied 
in painting a picture, representing “An English 
War Steamer Proparing for Action.” Every 
detail aud costume havo been studied from 
authentic sources here, to ensure the moat per- 
fect accuracy, ay the picture is intended to be 
ongraved, M, Biard is well known in Evkland 
by “The Slave Market,” formerly exhibited in 
London, and by his picture of “ Pirates,” in the 
proseot French Exhibition. In marine subjecta 
this artist has the advantage of having made 
numerous #64 Foyages, and become equally a 
nailor and @ ter, In 1839 he formed part 
of an expedition fitted out by the French 
goveroment im esearch of the corvette “La 
Lilloisa,” Captain Blosserville, leet in the icy 
regions. In this voyage be had the opportunity 
of traversing Lapland by the light of the aurora 
borealis, baving quit the ahip; and on hix 
return to France, he painted a Pauorama of 
Magdalena Bay, in Spits! mn. 

Cann Wenvews Daawinos—Thoro is ox- 
hibited, at No. 49, Pall Mall, a collection of 
water-colour drawings, remarkable sa well for 
artistic genius oa the exemplary patience which 
many of them manifeat in their oxecution; and 
if wo may judge by the number marked as sold, 
it would appear that these works are fully ap 

, Sod that the amiduity of the ter 
<4 not without ita reward. These are 
sighty in mamber, and they exhibit, both in 
figure and architecture, a trathful and maeterly 
style of drawing, equal to = kind of subject, 
figare, or Inndacape ; some of the compositions 
are most complicated, as“ The Anoual easivity 
of the Artist's in Rome, on tho First of May,” 
“The Triamphal Entrance of the Doge Andrea 
Contarini into Venica, after his Victory over the 
Genoves at Chinggia,” “The Carnival ut Rome,” 
“The Rich Man and the Poor Man,” “The 
Artist's Atelior at Ventos,” " Venotian Bravos in 
their usual Place of Hesort,” &a, &c. Those 
drawings are extremely daring in thelr subjects, 
but the succeaa with which they are curried 
out shows that no subject would be too difii- 
cult for the painter. Wo cannot prake them 
too highly. 

Tar Kxteeramwent or Ma. Woorty at the 
present moment attracts great attention; and 
not undeservedly so, It is given mgt at 
a very pretty little theatre in King Willian 
Street, Charing Croan; it cousists of a series 
of pictorial views of the English luke scenery; 
very admirably painted and made most effective 
by judicious lighta They are the produc 
tiana of Mr. Grey, an artist whose reputation 
ought to be mach benefited by these displays 
of his ability, Mr. Woodla lectures, sings, 
and acta, represonting no fewer than fifty 
different charactera, all of which be sustains 
with admirable skill. His changes of dresg 
aut countenance are effected with marrallous 
rapidity, Ou the whole, aps, there ia no 
“entertainment” in the Metropolia at once #0 
amusing and so instructive. An evening cannot 
be spent more agreeably than it may be here, 
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Nrewt. Momyeno. Engraved by T. Laxperer, 
from the Pietures by Sir E- TLasimann, ia, 
Published by H. Graves & Co., London, 

A pair of engravings of gigantle dimensions, from 

the pictures exhibited by the artist in 1853, 

“Night” presents to ws 


* Battle's maznificently stern array,” 


in wo far a the heetile and deadly encounter of two 
noble stags may bear out the descriptive line of the 
pect: “ Morning,"”” the combutants stretched out 
on the heather, dead, and their anthers locked toire- 
ther as they fll in the fearful struggle fur the 
ehompionship of glen and mountain, How much of 
poctienl feeling, painful—most painfil—as the eub- 
an are, do these compositions exhibit! The com- 

t by moonlight, and yet not amid the stilluces of 
the “star-gemmmed heavens,” and the penoeful 
uprising of the qacen of night, but heneath thick 
mists shrouding her beauty, and the nun-torrents 
sweeping over imountais, and ever loch whoee 
waters are lasbed into fury, aud a general war of 
elements ax Gerce as that which the onimuls are 
waging > there t« just light onough in the picture 
to show the strife that is roing ou in the solitude 
ef the scence. In the companion work, “* Morning” 
has broken over the Landecape ; the sume hills and 
lake and beds of heather that were before enveloped 
in storm and ahadows are now lit wp with the 
lovelicst ant brightest tints of a glorious sunrise ; 
hut death mars its bewity, and the feeling whieh 
this engenders weighs down every other ; how, in- 
dood, could it be otherwise, when this is the senti- 
ment which the artist intended te convey? The 
scent is one of impremive solemnity, though the 
deal are only of tho “beasts that perish |" but 
there i4 an application of the moral taught us by 
these pictures, which one cannot avoid secing--that 
if pride and ambition, anger and wrath, strife and 
bitterness, provail in the brute creution, they are 
mo leas characteristics of thoes who have been act 
over the bewela of the Seld, and are made im the 
imaye of their Creator: and hence the earth, almost 
from its foundation, kas been Slled with mourning, 
ani men have become immortal in the world, 
not by the good they have done, but by the injuries 
they leave inflicted “ow thelr fellows,” Hence, too, 
the painter, oven in what may be considered an 
ontinary abject, isa great moral teacher, if the 
world would but reeegnivse him as such, and profit 
by his iretructive lemons, The peer of animal 
pointing, and its truthfulness, have never been 
carried, even by Landsevr, toa higher point than 
we find them bere; mor as Mr. Thomas Landeser 
ever been more succesful in the reproduction of 
the works of his brether, The engravings are anong 
the very best of their class; we think, however, if 
the engraver had made the textures of the animals’ 
ehinaand the merkaee VF whieh they are surrounded 
sumwhat less similar in character, a grent advans 
tago wouhl have been gained: this defvet, if we may 
ev call it, is expecially vixible in the “ Morning.” 
The pictures are the property of Lord Hardinge, for 
whom they were painted, 


Tue Purmosorny or tee Beavtiev.. By Jouw 
G. Macvican, DD. With Tlustnitions, Pub- 
lished by Eommrron & Dovotas. Edinburgh, 

When Pilato asked, eighteen hundred years agn— 

© What is Truth?” be pot « question which 

thousands have aaked sinee, but to which few hare 
received antinfactory replies, Amd thus, if the query 
be made—' What constitutes the Beautiful?" the 

robability is that as many different answers would 
* relurued as there happen to be individuals to 
whom it was addreee!. Seery one formas hie own 
estimate of the beautiful, and recognises it where 
others would fail to discover the least traces: and 
moreover, positive ugliness may, ummler certain 
fomlitions or cireutustaness, become beatiful in 
the opinion of some. We once knew a lady whore 
face was plain almost to repulsivettess; she was o 
remarkably clever ani intelligent woman, and when 
engiged in animated conversation, eo bright aml 
expressive were her features, that persons have been 
beard to pronownee her beautiful : this, then, is an 
instance that beauty may be found to exist inde. 
pendent of the outwurd types by which it is gene- 
rally known; or, in other words, the spiritual can 
«> [lumine the muterial as to change ite nature 
and imbue it with all the attributes of loveliness 
and attraction, just as the sume lowdecape secn 
unter the two different aspects of a bright sunshine 
and wintry clouds, can scarcely be recognisod us 
the eame. 

Is beauty a simple walter of teste? or is it a 
quality which comes within the linvits of preecribed 
laws and rales? Everything naar be catled bemu- 
tiful which produces pliwaurable emotions in the 
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spectator, and yet the object itself may be very fur 
from the stand hy which the artist und the 





philosopher would measure ite worth. These ques | 


tions have been propounded and argued for ages, 
and will be till the end of time; und a most agroe- 
able subject of discussion it ls, expecially in the 
hands of eo ¢loqnent and sensible a writer as Dr, 
Murvienr, who, nearly twenty years ago, published 
his views and opinions upon it in » most delightful 
velame, entitled, “On the Beautiful, the Pictu- 
reeque, the Sublime," of which volume bis present 
work seoms to bo compounded, His exposition of 
the Renutiful resolves itevlf into the following 
results—we must ask our renders to refer to the 
howk itself for the arguments hy which the theo- 
ries are supported—tirst, that Nature is bewntiful, 
because it. in the manifestation of a divine intel- 
ligener and feeling; sevondly, “ that ainee God 
operates ouly in hiws, these laws, the laws of Nature, 
are and cannot but be the grounds of the beautiful ;" 
and thirdly, “* when we begin to break ap Nature 
into fragments, and te contine our regards to par- 
teulur parta and objects im nature, * © some 
objects are aml cannet bat appear in our eye ta be 
mere beautiful than others.’ 


Tux Szat or Wan tx tee East, From Drow 
ings tuken om the Spat. By W. Simreoy, 
Published by P. & BD. Cotwacm: & Co, 
London. 


Through come inadvertence Part 1. of this work 
has net reached us; but sixteen plates, forming 
Parts IT. to ¥., both inclusive, are om our table, 
and certainly they are the beat pictorial series 
of the incidents of the Crimean campaign that 
we have yet aeen, “ Grim-vieag’d War" bas 
there assumed his ugliet frown ; and it is ap a 
albla, as om looks at these pictures, all of them 
more or less indivative of the stern realitice of 
giant contest, to do so without seddened fevlings, 
mingled, nevertheless, with admiration of the far- 
titude and heroism thot have murked the eonduct 
of cur noble fellows of the United Services of 
England—for the navy has had to beur a portion of 
the hardships of a Crimean winter-—-and their gellant 
allies. The points «elected by the artist, who went 
out for the express objectof making these drawings, 
for ilivstration are striking and varied: there are 
quiet days in batteries and on shipboard, and hant- 
working days in dragging the materiel of war over 
trackliws routes, and bloody daye om the battle-feld, 
and days of anguish, when the survivors of the 
struggle remove the sick and wounded, and bury 
the dead ont of their sight; and dave of sunshine 
and idlays of snow-storms. And there are also topo- 

phical views by sen and by land of the principal 
Fealities whose names are identified with the aum- 
palgn, of which the publication omy Ww called a 
ietortal history, We have not spare to iu 
arise the scones; they all evince coumilerable 
artistic skill on the part of Mr. Simpeon; thete 
extreme filelity calling forth the involuntary uju« 
eulathon—* Bella, Ausrida befty f” 





Tux Feros ov Garat Burratx. Illustrated by 
J.E.S8ownmnr. The Deseriptions, Synonym, 
4v., by €. Jomnson, Published by J.B. 
Sownuny, Mead’s Place, Lambeth, 

Mr. Sowerby hes done much to increase our know 
ledge of English Botany, beth uatural and culti- 
vated; his works ure an “ authority’ in this clus 
of literature. Of the infinite varicty of wild plants 
which grace the hill-sides, woods, valleys, and 
lanes of the British islands, none uze more cleguut, 
more diversified, ar more weleome, from the freeh- 
ness of their verdure, than the fern tribe, There 
are forty-nine coloured specinwns of ferns in this 
work, each one a“ study" for grace of form amd 
delicacy of construction. Mr. Johnson's notes on 
the character and habits ef this plant are copious 
and lecid, and will be found instructive to those 
who are in the habit of cultivating the fern, which, 
though one of the most common of our wild plants, 
has of Late years become a fuvourite in our green- 
houses anid conservatorics, 





Ivan TT1.; on, A Day axp Nicer tn Russia. 
A Dramatic Sketch. In Five Acts, Hy Jomux 
Bert, Seulpter, Published by Cuarnan & 
Iais, Londan, 


Ivan ILL, Crear of Russian, who reigned in tho 
sixteenth century, soemes to have boon a sort of 
Blucteand, oe Henry VILL, im the number of his 
wires und expeditious manner of petting rid of one 
when be wanted another. ‘The story of Mr. Bell's 
drama refers to his marriage with his eighth and 
last wife, the presumed iheughter of a pearcuat, but 
in reality of the Boyurina Basmanof. The new 
Czurina ix poisoned on the cvening of the wedding 
by ber mther, who la kenorant of their relution» 

tip, nod is desirous of vlevating a young femalo 








whow she has brought up, and considered her daugh- 
ter—the two girls having been changed by a eerl of 
the Hoyayina in theiy habyheod—to the throne; 
and the Cxar himeclf l¢ slain an hour or two after 
the death of his wife by » Hetman, the lover of the 
Carina ere she was elected by Ivan to be his bride. 
There is no novelty in the plot, but it is drama- 
tically put together: the incidents are striking, and 
would tell on the stage with an wudlence who could 
mt out a succession of horrors; for the interest of 
the play never Gays, and Uere is no lack of spirit in 
the language. Myr, Dell's deduct as a dramatic writer 
will bring no disredit to his fair fame as an exerl- 
lent eculptor, We abeays hail with pleasure an 
artist in the field of literuture: the cecasions ure 
certainly rare, but the pen and the peneil, or the 
pen and the chisel, may work harmoniously to- 
gether, and often nssist each other as the wreMia of 


pleasant ee Michel Angelo wrote sonneta, 
and sculptured the ' Moses.” 


Painters oy tir Diten ann Frisean Semoots, 
Ity Gromor Stastey, Editer of the enlenped 
Faition ef “ Hryan's Divtionury of Painters 
and Engravers.” Published by 1, G. Heo, 
Leadon. 


A few years ago when pictures, purperting to be 
genuine spectmoens of the great masters of old, were 
as plentiful aa blackberries on hedgerows, though, 
like these, they were wot tobe had for nothing, Mr, 
Stanley's volume, which forms part of the series of 
“Bohn's Sclentilie Litrary,” might have spared 
the unwary purchaser no inconsideruble loss had he 
referred te it; and even now, when the eyes of the 
blind hare been partinlly opened, it may be con« 
sulted with advantagy. Tt is divided ‘inte two 
jerts: ile Gret gives a synopeis of the principal 
pointers of the Duteh and Flemish schools, their 
scholars, imitators, and analogist=; and in the second 
the artists are clussitied according to their subjects, 
aml are alphabetically arranged. We have «aid 
this book would be, and is, valuable to the picture» 
hover, for its professed object is * to facilitate the 
endeavours of the inexperienced amateur of paint 
ings in nequiring « knowledge of the works” of 
the masters in question. There ia therefore not 
only a short biographical sketch of the painter, but 
thi is sccompanicd with such remarks on bibs 
general mode of composition and style of execution, 
as to render bis works ensily revogniaable by these 
who ately carefully the observations ef Mr, Stanley. 
The critical remarks on the works of the pupils and 
imitators of the age mow throw tight om the cswn- 
tial differences, but characterise the muster und the 
scholar, Tt is a very carefully compiled work, and 
derives additional value from the brief history it 
offers of the enzly German painters connected with 
these of Flanders and Holland, and whose works 
had so much influence on the Juter schools of the 
Low Countries. 


APira rou Paisren Gises. Dy F, W. Onirmast, 
Published by J. H. Panken, Oxford. 


When a profesional man writes clearly and sensibly 
on his orn profession, free from technicalitics anid 
prejudice, he labours, however boef, are valuable 
—vonsiderably more so than thea of the mere 
amateur, whe places theary teo frequently in the 
position of fact. Mr. Oliphant is a gluss-painter 
of considerable ability and reputation; bis enthu- 
einem for hie art peeps forth in every page of his 
littl: book; but it is an honest enthusiasm—-the 
result of study and conviction, and one whieh 
reasons without prejudice. He honestly states the 
objections te, ns yell as the merits of, his profession, 
By this semsible mede, he rida bis pages of 
dreamy theoretic advocacy; und in place of it deals 
with the question on a brasil principle, showing 
why the wt should take ifa own peculiar walk ; 
acknowledging its limits, and pointing out how it 
may be made valuable, without pretemtious rivalry 
or metetricious display. 





Caw, By Corsi Bownn. Published by Caar- 
MAN & Haut, London, 


We have wandered in theight with Mr. Boner 
when, with rifle in hanil, he hus sought the chums 
on the hilla of the Tyrol; und wy have dived with 
him inte the mysteries of German foiry-land and 
legendary lore in many a pleusant story: he now 
comes before as in the character of a poet, His 
“Cain” is a short dramatic poo, full of graceful 
expression and purity of feeling; and if it docs not 
rise to the highest point of each compositions, it is 
for nbore mediceity. The lines rend smoothly, 
and even elegantly, and io seme ef the seme, 
veperially where Cuin is the speaker, there iv very 
rconsklerable power of thought and language; bust 
the author seem« most at home in his deeriptions 
of natural scenery. 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF PICTORIAL ART.* 
BY J, B. PYNE, 





TECHNICAL ART. 


T is in the land 
) portions of the works 
of Nicolo, as was re- 


not only — A be 
a disagreeable colour- 
: > \ ist, (which he as- 
'e suredly is, aa rds 
Yen the flesh, in his nude subjects), 
“= but in which he at once seems to 
sf emancipate himself from some 
3" unaccountable chromatic thral- 
dom, and enter a domain in which a 
flood of power rushes to him as an 
inheritance. This power he has 
lavished on this particular work with 

all the impulse resulting from a newly- 
derived wealth; not with a pi " 
bat with a liberal and unsparing hand. 
To such works as theee—if many may 
be found—must be accorded the self-com- 
petent power of maintaining the honoura 
of a secondary style in Art, and not to the 
products of men whose time, energies, 
talenta, and life have been consumed in 
consummating mental prostrations before 
the shrines of the few — painters who 
first by superior, fearless, and original 
ius, again raised Art from ite barren 
lethargy and sleep. The moving drama of 
the work, though, perhaps, not intended to 

80, is secondary to what might have been 
projected ag accessory. The scene is con- 
ducted in a public square, partly occupied 
by figures, while the immediate front is 
composed of a dense maas of people, of all 
ages and conditions, mention, moving, kneel- 
ing, lying ; living, dying, and dead ; with the 
usual frequent repetition of stopping of 
noses by the uninfected, and the repulsive 
blackness of mouths in the infected, There 
is little indeed in the figures to raise our 
wonder, considering the reputation of Nicolo 
as a figure painter, Perhaps that which 
was abeolutely and obviously demanded by 
the subject is there: your own diligence, 
however, is required to extricate from the 
masé those few instances of natural interest 
to make them of much avail. 

But who may describe the landacape! 
Yet is not the refusal to do a0 another 
reading of the hidden face of Jephtha ? 

Though stern and simple, it has an 
imaginativencss and ‘auvation that invests 
the whole with an interest and meaning at 
once separated from and above the interest 
and meaning naturally velonging to the 
things of themselves, The buildings and 
palace are not merely a palace and build- 










* Continued from p. 88, 


marked in the d- | 
ing article, that he 
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ings: they range along a background, and 
ject themselves at uncertain and ominous 
intervals athwart a sky: but these, again, 
are not simply a background and sky, but 
& region reseed, lowering and lurid, 
while the structures leap from it strong, 
defined, and threatening, an awful screen 
of foreibly defined mystery and dread, with 
not s0 much relation to a palette of colours 
as the growling thunder has to a sunny day. 
The oe, or monastery, or town hall, or 
whatever it may > that assumes ze" the 
background so startling a presence, alter- 
nately bara out and admite the supernatural 
lividness of the sky; a windowed spectre, 
whose eye-like apertures glow like a living 
thing, an architectural monster, born of 
¢. 
us ne ganna « Purely organ a 
imaginative of the work, a portion 
that raises it more than do the figures from 
all commonplace associations, and at the 
same time places it #0 high in imaginative 
elevation as to defy any one to disturb its 
pretensions by their loftiest flights in the 
' same direction. 
| Poussin, always admirable in landscape 
_ is here more than himself; or, what wou! 
be truer, is here closer to himself than 
in any other work. The difficulties that 
always more or lesa intervene a = 
n and realisation, appear to have been 
in this picture vanquished at a bound, 
though, again, technical power has furnished 
the ecatfolding by which he has raised him- 
| self to this height, where lay the congenial 
| idealism of his own peculiar mind. 
| In descending we are now trenching on 
the limits of a line of Art which must he 
considered altogether more or lees technical 
_ in ita general phase ; not but that it has for 
ita sustaining element invention and other 
high adjuncta, but that these, though the 
occur frequently, and lift the work in whic 
they present themselves towards the head 
of ita class, are atill short of that invention 
and idealism which more particularly attach 
to the class of Art we are leaving, and 
without which they would not be that 
which they are, but descend to an inferior 
rank, and take it amongat those constitut- 
ing the class we are approaching. 
Aa invention, that amount of it 
which is necessary to the making a ——. 
case or a bellows, as well as it may generally 
be made, does not mark the minimum of 
those qualities as existing in the lower in- 
stances of our mental organism, and yet we 
cannot call them acts either of ingenuity or 
invention ; and there is a large quantity of 
Art-work produced, which, th h requir- 
ing much more of the two qualities than 
— be — han es —— of 
cking-eases ani ows, neither possess 
The utllity of either one or the other, nor 
earns for the producers a claim to the 
character of inventive, 

Some simple-minded person, with a taste 
sufficient to make him disclaim all admira- 
tion of Art in this low state, but still 
hapa incapable of estimating it in ita h st 
mould, very naturally asks “ What becomes 
of all thie sorry atuff!" He does not, per- 
hapa, feel the full truth and extent of the 
fact, that man is not so much individually, 
aa he is in the aggregate, an epitome of the 

| world ; that there are individuals amongst 
us who separately stand as human repre- 
sentatives of every individual quality to be 
found in it; that one mentally from birth 
—representative of uglin wa to him 
and — like a chemical affinity, all 
that is ugly, and quarrels with, dislikes, and 
rejecta everything beautiful. These are the 
depositaries of w 





| tives of those things which are beautiful, 
search for their like, assimilate it, become 
polished and classical, and are at the aame 
time the depositaries of the ideal and in- 
ventive in Art. Those minds, the indigenous 
growth of the intervening «paces on the 
great mental gradient of nature, are repre- 
sentative of all qualities found graduating 
between the highest and lowest, and are 
the producers, when active, and the con- 
sumera, when passive, of all the Art- 
work that is ever brought into the world, 
varying between the a-ideal and the 
grovelling. 

Invention, or that quality which, if ana- 
lysed, would be found to consist of selection 
and combination, and which has produced 
the beau-ideal, the aublime, the grand, and 
beautiful, ranks justly at the very head of 
all Art, and is considered widely separated 
from the technical, Painting and sculpture, 
howerer, like poetry, have their conven- 
tional niceties, separating the true from the 
fictitious ; , as all rhyme is not allowed 
to be povtry, so all that is new in the other 
Arts is not allowed to be invention. 

Giving wings, fins, or wheels toa human 
body, adding a pair of horns to a man, or a 
peacock’s tail to a woman, are easentially 
acta of invention ; though we do not acknow- 
ledge it asa nee until, rising beyond 
these more obvious states, it shall be able 
to associate itself with a previous state of 
things, be, as it were, [requisite, fill a gap 
ina ation, be deman and acknow- 
ledge Amongst the more successful of 
these obvious inventions is the Centaur, 
indebted mainly for its acceptation to the 
mistaken idea that the equine portion of the 
animal would be able to ita human 
half untired to ita goal. To indulge to the 
fullest extent in the luxury of this fallacy, 
the absurdity must be awallowed of an 
animal with two stomachs and two bodies, 
with no extra ari t for the additional 
weight of the fore But when fiction is 
once introduced, it requirea a whole new 
world to accompany it, and in this inatance 
it admirably suited the state of things to 
which it was introduced, 

There is, however, more genuine inven- 
tiveness to be displayed in trenting the 
every-day circumstances of our own actual 
life, than in these equivocal and discrepant 
flights. And it requires only an exquisitely 
fine adaptation of mind to perceive, and a 
most straightforward mode of treatment, to 
enable a person, painter, sculptor, or poet, 
to be continually and unconacioualy com- 
mitting ntaneous inventions. itness 

| the tesiay of the actress Malibran, by 
| which she endeared herself to her audience 
more than by the set parta of her role, 

That it is difficult to be natural, might 
appear to us to be a strange thing, but it is 
much truer than strange ; so that pore 

| — be said to always present itsel — 
with a natural man, and invention i 
| would—in our own art more ially— 
‘appear to be the power of de ining 
what would take place under any given 
circumstance of persona, situations, and 
motives, The few last thraste aimed at 
Richmond by the mortally struck Richard, 
as given by Kean, were so many nicely 
uated acts of nature, of genius, and of 
invention, and to prove their worth, may 
be now ted by the commonest tragedian 
to the end of time without becoming tire- 
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and if if may not be thought invidious to | for a first time, call together the whole 

instance a work by a living painter, 1 would | world as a witness, 

mention one which would do to place at the; As creat thoughts, they were greatly sus- 
very head of all works of a similar charncter. | tained, though in different degrees. I would 
The picture is one of a mother in the act of | with the greatest deference suggest, that 
high and eestatic caddie with her infant, | the picture of the Russian possesses a little 
nted by Leslie, RA., and would do as a | too much of accessory, that that of Holst 
pictorial pendant to Kean’s few last thrusts. | should have been enshrined in a background 
A single look at it every morning would do ; of equal simplicity and grandeur with the 
to turn a man out natural and good-natared | subject, and that the ecards should have been 
for the day. | discarded, In that by Leslie, the thought | 
Another picture of this class ere in | alone waa need, and is, consequently, 
te than it otherwise would have | 





been. 

Pictures of this character, embodying 
quite intense—was of n mother, some universal and absorbing thought, can- 
intently, and at arm'’s-length, admiring the | not be considered technical, and must take | 
child she bad just bathed, still radiant and | their rank amongst classical and inventive 
sparkling from the water, but with an works, when carried out with a high hand, 
expression so perfect, so devoid of con- | and can only become equivocal when inju- 
ventionality, and a drawing so fine, aa to | dieiously ornamented by an undue display 
entitle it to the highest place. “The Wish,” | of technical « and dexterity. 

a single head by the late Holst, ia another Aa for the technical limita of this Art, 


| ia unelosed to all readers; the un 


occurring af inverse dates, would, in all pro- 
bability, have changed characteristics ; for, 
in the bungling mode of Giotto, there is a 
naturalness and grandeur, or rather breadth 
of wanuer, which might, with the advan- 
tages of the sixteenth century, have resulted 
in something equally great with the works 
of the terrible Florentima, 

The Elyin Theseus is of itself sufficient to 
create—to reereate a atyle equally great, if 
not greater, than that of Michael Augelo, if 
we had one as great or grater than Michael 
Angelo to receive ite fall bemefits ; the book 
tented 
invention is open to the whole artistic world, 
—the commen property of all comers, To 
one not great enough to derive an equally 
high type from its more direct source— 
nature—the thing itself is offered gra- 
tuitously A Handbook to the Sublime. 
When the right reader turns up, the execu- 
tion or reproduction will become a matter 
of mere technism. Works of equal great- 


work of a dissimilar character, but perfeet 
in the intensity of an ardent wish, perfectly 
relieved from the commonplace of upturned 
eyes, clasped hands, or the slightest trace of 
lascivious expression, which belong as a 
matter of tradition to nearly all heads of 


they are a field whose dimensions extend | ness will spontaneously roll off like periods 
as tho Art itself progresses. The index § from a practised orator. 

which marks on the dial-plate of Art, the i tt may be asked, why should a landscape- 
limits of its technical portion, ascends day | painter draw all his inferences on Art from 
by day, bearing to the whole of Arta larger | historical and familiar life-subjects, or that 


this clasa, and render them to the maas 
sufficiently equivocal in morala and mere- 
tricions to be admired. The head of Holat, 
however, had qualities which might set 
these general allurementa at a discount. 
Tt was the head of all othera that could 
Wish up to the verge of faith ; waa stern, 
—— of a woman, and beautiful, 

What constitutes the absolute and in- 


ale war as it advances, and will, in all 
probability, include—by the time Art itself | 
shall arrive at its maximum of excellence— 
moat of its higher attributes, and much even 
of what is now assigned to invention. 

Tn the commencement, its best, though 
really humble efforta were aseribed to 
nothing short of high genius. Of this, a 
better illustration cannot be offered, than 
the writings contemporary with early Art 
itself, in which works, which would not now 
stand the test of a moderate criticiam, are 
described as miracles of genius, & An 
eulogy is laid at the feet of the painter who 
first emancipated the human head from the 
barber's-block type; and a second to the 
one who achieved its roundness: panegyric 
ia repeated on every new turn of a face, 
and a grand rhapsody launched upon the 
astounding novelty of an open mouth. 

The technical portion of the earlier works | 


trinsic value of these three works? At first 
glance, their subjects would appear to be in 
each instance of the least possible import- 
ance; affairs of every-day life, occurring by 
thousands in every country, in every city 
and village. And, agnin, the actors: what 
might they be t 

e idea that the enbjecta are of no im- 
portance ia a most important mistake. On 
the inatinctive, ever-enduring maternal 
ardour, the whole social tone of human i 
relations is based and auatained. It ia the | consisted in merely the drawing, and the 
culminating point of the affections from | light and shule, both oe obviona and 
which all its other gradea may be measured | easy, and the colouring obvious alao, though 
downwards. The two firat-named pictures | more diffienlt, As Art advanced, technisi 
are most admirably chosen illustrations | advanced with it, and took higher ground ; 
ot pleasurable instances of this pansion | while every new phase of thought and 
of passions, and both of them represent | operation formed another page of the book 
nicely discriminated degrees of maternal | in which Emerson has sid, “ No man shall 
ecotasy, flowing from the pomession of | be able to bury his secret so deep,” &e. 
another and a dearer self. The Russinn | Michael Angelo, of like mind with the 
mother awake, and in full sion of her | ancient sculptor, found ont the secret which + 
senues, if a mother can fe anid to be so | the “anthor of the celebrated Torso had 
while indulging in a rapture of this natare. 
The Engliah mother, lost, and overwhelmed 
in one of those wild abandonments to the 
phrenzy of affection, in which it is the 
wonder of everyone not a mother, that the 
child should ever come out of the encounter 
alive, It waa a picture altogether joyous, 
innocent, and intense,—the sunny side of 
life up to the dazzling point ; which, to look 
at sufficiently numoved, scemed to require 
that the mind should be protected by 
darkened glasece, 

Then, a4 to Holst’s “Wish.” Aa to enb- 
ject, what is more univeranl? To wish and 
to will constitute the grand prelude to all 
the initiative of life—to act is only left. The 
wish and the will are perfect in themselves, 
and constitute more of the real character 
of individuals than the act, which is a mere 
experiment. 

ch of the three pictures, therefore, 
havo for its basia a great thought of uni- 
versal interest, masked only by the circum- 
stance of ita daily occurrence ; which, like 
the rising of the sun, would, if announced 





buried so deep in that marble beok, and 
derived from it his whole future style. To 
him—Michael Angelo—the entire range of 
thought and conception of the author of the 
Torso was afterwards an open volume, and 
the expression of it became a _ of 
straightforward techuiaim, and might have 
been conveyed agnin in ten minutes com- 
munication with any other like-minded man, 
Where teehnism commences has just been 
indicated, where it ceases depends altogether 
on the weight of the individanl who pur- | 
anes the art, for what is technical to one mm 
invention to another. So, when and where ' 
Art commmncee, ix of easy solution, ag it! 
waa never extinet, but In its loweat atate 
always maintained some flickering light, 
sufficiont to warrant the existence of ita | 
erm. Bat, whether ita fuli and complete 
Scslepnenk occupy & one or n ten cen- 
turies depends entirely on the fortuitous 
organiam of individuala occurring duriug the 
supposed periods, 
Art, notwithstanding, is moat essentially 
derivative ; and, Michacl Angelo and Giotto 


| style which originates from the mixture of 


the two? But there are many motives to 
do this, One principal inducement is that, 
in referring to works of this class by the 
elder men, and amongst which is found 
little Iandeeape, you address yourself to the 
world at large instead of one portion of it. 
Your inferences are derived from a mass of 
worke, amongst which occur not only the 
universally acknowledged, but the actually 
classical instances of high Art: you avoid 
the most distant chance of the charge of 
either favouritiam or jealousy ; and, on the 
other hand, the — and precepts of 
Art itself are universal, and apply in com- 
mon to all styles, from history down to still 
life, The testa by which to sesign a value 
to one or the other are the same, even up to 
the points of expression and invention, of 
which last there frequently occurs more in 
landscape than in the other atylea, 
Reynolds has erroneously sald that Jand- 
scape is not amenable to the same principles 


‘as history, Reynolda was a genius in his 


way, but nota universal one even in Art ; 
he was great in his own walk, and, like 
many other limited geniuses, little out of it, 
He thought it, perbaps, necessary that he 
should appear to know something of all Art ; 
and, in bis dislike or jealousy of landascape- 
paintera, endeavoured to lower landscape- 
painting. 

If it may be enid that the bulk of what ia 
done in landscape is not capable of sustain- 
ing itself at the height I would place it, it ia 
saying nothing, as the same may be said of 
all the other atylea. 

Under the general term landscape I would 
include all out-of-door scenes ; and ifanyone 
aay that this picture is indebted to the 
figures for its interest, I any of another— 
Pousain's “Plague” for instance—thie is 
indebted to the [nndscape. 

The general all-pervading love of Innd- 
acape and out-of-door life ia derived from 
purely animal instincts ; ia universal, like 
all instincts, aa in the presence of landacape 
alone js it posaible to obtain the atmosphere 
on which we live in its greatest purity. 
This instinctive love of out-of-doora, like 
most instincts, may be undefinable, bat 
possessed by all, The love of high land- 
scape, on the contrary, is definable, and felt 
intensely, but by a few, and is derived from 
the higher and powtical instincts, 

Topography in colours is quite sufficient 
for the firat large class of individuals. The 
second and limited number demand high 
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satisfied at all, as written lnngunge is 
altogether more enggestive of the higher 
beauties, grandeurs, and terrors of the 
possibilities of landscape, than the more 
pee eloth and colours of the greatest 
landscape genius that ever painted, This 
must alwaya remain the case, as painting 
cannot draw largely on association, Lan- 
guage, therefore, will, first of all terrestrial 
things, become perfect amongst the com- 
plicated ciforta of man, After that, form, 
as being the most simple phase of Art, will | 
attain perfection, and most likely in seulp- ! 
tare. Bat the complications besetting | 
painting at every point, may defer ite ful 
accompliahment to the end of time, bat 
creating in ita difficult and varied course a 
sufficient number of phasea, in the hands of 
varied geniasg, to interest, amuse, instruct, | 
and gratify the whole world during its ' 
progress. i 

manageegs hovers See Se ae | 
ground, if from the admissibility alone of | 
nasociative accompaniment ; and Browning's 
a of a morning, Byron's storm in 
the Alpa, Spenser's closer ecenes, and the 
associative out-of-doors pictures of such men | 
as Dickens, will never be reached by mortal ; 
painter. 

The uesrest 
in the “ Stonehen 
melancholy and 


genius to satiefy them, if they be Z| 


h to this power occurs 
“ of Turner; and the 
ma . a detached 
ment, & ntly i e soene of 
the storm, disturbed though grand, ia an 
instance of inventive geniue that must burn 
on like am eternal beacon through all the 
vicissitudes of Art, to light ita votaries 
when it ehall waver. The other figures of 
dead shepherd and eheep, are as nothing 
when estimated in comparizon with this 
apectral fragment ; they are not inventive, 
but aay ee accessories to such a 
scene, a violent appeal to the sympathies, 
and resisted in proportion to ila violence, 

Ic is with landscape, as with history and 
familiar life, that the higher strokes of in- 
vention are oftener educed from cireum- 
stances of every-day occtirrence than from 
any far-fetched effort of the tmagination, or 
any novel or complicated combination of an 
elther mental or material character. The 
great art in the representation of the drama 
and history, and familiar life, is to prompt) 
and powerfully give what the soul itself 
would do, ified by individual tempera- 
ment, The great art in the realisation of 
landscape passion is to fuse into ite broad 
treatment nothing short of, and nothing 
besides those elements, which each parti- 
cular instance is not only most susceptible 
of, bat which it may bo said—of all others 
—to demand, To do this with a scone of 
the loweat poesible pretensions, is to effect 
that great difference which separates Jand- 
scape, as a noble satylo of Art, from mere 
topography in colours. The Stonehenge 
just alluded to isa noble instance in thie 
direction, and created out of a acene which, 
under the ordinary circumstance of “a fine 
day for sketching,’ and a drive acroes Salis- 
bury Plain, leaves the tourist’s mind—if a 
common-place one—under an uncomfortable 
seusation of having seen nothing more than 
a few not very large fragmenta of atone on 
avery flat picce of uninteresting country. 
The next casential in high landacape ia to 
avoil any attempt to mix, and, accordingly, 
attenuate the three distinct natural divisions 
of the atyle—the simple, the beautiful, and 
the grand or sublime. ‘There is, in external 
nature, a continual occurrence of the ele- 
metits which constitute these three atatea, 
each easily separable, and often dizengaging 
thetnselves distinetly the one from the 
other ; and ali unequivocally great works, 


ooo 


whieh have stood the test of any conaider- 
able lapse of time, are referable for their 
greatness to this ent, 

It has often struck me in reading the 
“Odyssey,” that the sublime of that work 
is a result of the unmitigated blackguardiam 
anid impulse of its heroes, in most instances 
huge depositions of animal force and irre- 





heavy with dark woods; before, ia the far distance, 
Romo—tbe Eternal—reclining like am castern 
beauty on her majestic bills, backed by the blue 
mountains of the Romagna; to the left, bosomed 
im foresta, repose the placid waters of the 
Alban Lake. Ia the contre of this fertile district, 
so avounding in classic sseociationa, Grotta 
Ferruta is situated. 

Quite away from the little groups of sunpy- 


sponsibility ; and that a similar source of | jooking houses forming the village, away to the 


¢ aablime 
inimical phenomena of terrestrial and at-~ 
mospberie nature, made grander still by 
the absence of motive, and occurring totally 


can scarcely 


yet be eaid to have a ; the nearest 


| aeeeeem oceurs in Salvator, but who is 


too picturesque to realise the 
possibilities of mature in her wildest atate 
as well as her wildest mood. No one as 
yet has more than just ed through the 
margin of this region ; ita vortex has never 
been approach I again imagine that 
when the right organism turn up for tho 
taak, he will achieve it without deures or 
human incident, That if the ot ad- 
mirers of Art donot hang this aut work, 
it ia that they do not carry him far enough, 
prick his imagination deep enough, and that 
the introduction of the figure tends mach 
to weaken the hold on the mind, which the 
seene itaclf, sufficiently realised, would have. 
The present state of things is only to be re- 
veraed by the painter, and we must walt 
forhim, But when he occurs, we shall as 
frequently have attached to galleries the 
“Room of Storms,” as the “ de la 
Beauté.” 


——-9—— 


GROTTA FERRATA. 

Ix the whole neighbourhood of Rome there is 
no spot moro imtercating to the artist or the 
lover of eaintly lore than the nv of 
Grotta Ferrata, situated on the confines of the 
great chestnut forest whore I heave whiled away 
the delicious, dreamy sammer months. Looking 
down from our mountain eyrie, there stands the 
huge pile, majestically crowning the summit of 
the low fertilo hills which abut on the dreary, 
burnt-ap eens, now deepening into the 
brown and ruddy shades of autumn. The path 
from my bome dearends through romantic woods 
of magnificent trees, old enough, to all appear 
ance, to have been cotempornries of Amitor and 
Numitor, the early kingn of ancient Alba ; 

old chestnuts flinging around delicious shade and 
freshness, even under the sun's mout fervid rays 
After a time thin woodland track of sylvan 
beauty opens on the Roman rond, skirting the 
aaron vinerarda, now mantling with luxuriant 
waves, under which the already ling 
banches of the rich fruit peep ont. the ROR TS 
of the Contadini, in a kind of rustic chorus 
sung in parte, come floating through the air, as 
they lahour in the olive groves which border the 
sunny side of the valleys The peach, the 
apple-treos, and the figs, bow down with the 
weght of blushing, bursting fruit, and tall 
flowers epring up in the hedgerows and between 
the vines, giving a pleasant greeting as one 


on a larger scale exists in the | 





I have the | towers, as im 


left, under the —_ shadow a wide 

reading sycamores reneruble ote, 
ee the turrets of the vast castle-monastery, 
marrounded by a moat, and flanked by solid 
posing a medisval structure—with 
ita machicolated battlements, and castellations, 


¢ | and mullioned walls—aa ever frowned down over 
verdant 


land. To be sure it looks no more 


the garrison that a and to see 
the daunting of Rovore, the feudal 
lords of the we from the battle- 


mente, together with all “signs, shows, and 
modes,” belitcing the “ pomp and circumstance “ 


by pillared colonnades ; 


“ Where the chain'd captive nighs for denth,” 
bet all caztellated, and warlike in aspect ; all im- 
with a martial defiant look, supgeeting 
other days, aud making the poor Pasilian 
munis Gent ciel ehovt strangely out af 
Ace. 

. The church, etanding on one side of a spacious 
columned cortile, looks at fret sight like some 
great hall or vestibule, reserved for the barons 
to asserable when they koep their state; but one 
is reminded of ita sscred nae by the words 
“Domus Dominus” inserted orer the door, and 
a certain fragrant ecclesiastical perfume of in- 
tense and flowers, heavy with tho aren of 
faithful worshippers, that comes floating through 
the portal, The interior, although modern, is 
solemn and impressive, evidently “a crown of ro- 
joicing” to the good monks, whocontinuslly borer 
about and keep everything in a state of the most 
apostolic order, <A cardinal, whose carringe 
waited at the door, was kueeling before the 
altar, surrounded by his attendants, hie large 

scarict hat lying on the pavement bemde him. 
Through an open door I unconsciously pansed 
into the mortuary cliapel, of modern gothic 
architecture, I started on seeing « bier 
atrewn with flowers, the offerings of some poor 
Contadixi, who gave their all in those blooming 
flowers, to deck what lay beneath. How aweetly 
m, ive is this national ewtom of etrewing 
the dead with flowers, fruilest and fairest of the 
daughters of earth! The bier waa upercad with 
the usual covering of binck edged with gold, 
the skull and crossbones glaring fearfully out 
on the dark cloth. I was «9 taken aback, that 
for an instant I had not courage to advance ; 
the sight of death is ever to me peculiarly awful. 
When I looked again, I naw stretched on the 


No wonder the oncient Romans loved ths | bier a lovely infant, pale and fhir as whitest roses 


Arcadian beanty of the Alban hilla, “where 
breathes the freshneas of the main” Hiding 


along on my trusty mountain pony, I have often the amall features, the delicate 
found myself in an uncontrollable fit of entha- | the curling, golden bair re 


siaam, oxclaiming— 
“ "Tis & goodly aight to seo 
What Heaven hath deo for this delicious land, 
What fruits ef fragrance blash on every tree, 
What goodly prospects o'er the hilly expand.” 
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under the trembling moonbrama It had died 
in peace, for not a look of suffering lingered on 
ea were closed, 

on ita faded 
cheeks, flowers wore ontwined round the small 
bead, and strewed over the fragile form, nil 
shrouded in purest white The littl hands 
were cromed on the chest, asd tied together 
with a blas knot of ribbon, and mn a 

an 


Ou one side are the rocky hills of old Tusculum, ; fingers a red pomegranate flower, 50 


























was placed, closely clasped in the 
pallid fingers. 

Ab! there Iny the hope, the jor, the delight 
of some fond mother's bowom. The star bad 
fallen from some mother's heaven when that 
little form was laid on the sombre bier, when 
those bonnie eyes were closed, when that sweet 
infant voice waa hashed, and that loved little 
one borne away out by the darkened door. Oh! 
what a world of misery hang around that bier ! 
Life, love, hope,—all gathered into the emall, 
narrow grave; and the fowera—the bright, 
mocking, jocand flowers,—what did they do 
there, amiling in the dead child's hand? breath- 
ing of spring, and sunshine, and all pleasant, 
joyous things? the burning red pomegranate 

Jomom in the lifeless hand, beside the awful 
skull and the ‘erorsbones, aud the expectant 
worms watching beside? Ob! it was cruel ! 

I had heard of the famous chapel dediented to 
San Nilo, but being rreges b gem of hia 
history, | begged one of the monks, a most pleas 
ing ond gentlemanly man, to relate it. I have 
often observed there is nothing moro gratifying 
to mooks than asking them questions aud minute 
dotaily about their patron minta; it touches 
their focal vanity like magic, and delights them, 
good, sitople aouls, a8 mowel ag the praise of her 
beauty does a lovely woman. On the present 
occasion it was even so; with a benignant, 
gratified exile, the monk began. 

“St. Nilo,” eakd te, im Italian, “ was a Greek of 
Calabria, born near Tarentum, ane of thoee cities 
of southern Italy where so much that is classical 
and Grecian still lingers, Our saint, availi 


himeolf of the liberty granted by the Gree! 
church, united himself to an excellent woman, 
together, by their 


wg santissin conn, —the 
lives, setting an example of the holy and faith- 
ful discharge of all domestic virtues. But, it 


seems to tie, Signora, noi altri are better off | 


single, after ali,—for, after living a few years in 
great happiness and pence, his beloved wife was 
taken to Paradise, and sad and melancholy San 
Nilo mourned ber losa Despair, solitude, and 
grief led him to take refugo in the unrufiled 
harboar of a m . ho became s monk of 
the Grecian order of San Basilio, the hol 
founder of monasticiam in the East He too 
the yows at the convont of Rosana, where he 
lived long in the odour of eanctity, and was at 
last wo respected for his great gindicio, loarning, 
and good noas, ns to be placed at the head of the 
community, There he rewaised until the in- 
cursions of the Saracens driving him from 
eattern to weatern Italy, he fled to the famous 
Benedictine mounstery of Monte Cassino, near 
Capua. But, alas! here fresh troubles awaited 
the Sante wme, for the princess who nailed that 
district, Aloare by name, who waa a wicked 
woman, sent for saint, whose sanctity had 
made bis name famous far and wide, and being 
troubled in her conscience by reason of a crime 
she had committed, confessed ber sine to hia, 
demanding absalution. Hat the blessed saint 
replied that, unless sho was rendy to make 
restitution to the family she had injured, and te 
deliver over her own son to them in place of the 
one abe had caused to be murdered, for them to 
dea) with na they saw fit, he would not absolve 
her, but rather would pablicly denounce her aa an 
utshriven and unrepentant sinner. The guilty 
mother could sot resolve on the sacrifice of ber 
son, nor could she prevail nat the stern rec 
titade of the priest, although ehe offered him o 
large sum of money in order to induce him to 
wipe awny the crime which woighed no heavily 
oa her conscience, by the bleased words of par 
don and abeolution. San Nilo tndimantly flu 
the money she offered him on the ground, an 
dey continued the monk, “ ragra-giando 
iddie che now era capace di wn tal peccate.” 

“ Beg no longer safe in thoee countries where 
the wicked Aloare ruled, he turned towards 
Rome, and seeking the solitude of the Aventine 
mount, eecluded himself within the Church of 
Ban Aleesio,—that bamble servant of God, ¢ 
devetiannme Santo, whose life of self-sacrifice 
and fortitude (living voluntarily as a beggar in 
rags, hid within his fathor’s — make him 
of all other salnte gentle and benigvant towards 
those whose sorrows lead them to lore solitude 
and contemplation. 
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“Rome waa xt this time distracted with revolu- 
thona and warfare. Otho III., Empecor of the 
West, suddenly leading on army into Italy, 
deposed the pope, John XVI, and placed ao } 
relation of his own in the papalchnir. Murders 
and horrible excessea were the consequences of 
thia violence, which San Nilo be of in his 
retreat on the Aventine, with infinite pain, for 
the depased pope, a Greek by birth, was his 
valued friend. The new pope and his patron, 
Otho, wished, however, to conciliate the fryour 
of our saint, for ho was held,” continued the 
monk, “at Rome ax elsewhere, come wn wome 
veramente Sunfo, ed inspiratoda Div.” But be 
would not listen to overtures from the wicked 
Emperor, any more than to the prayera and 
threats of the princes: Aloare, eo being no 
longer safe in Rome, he shook off the dust from 
his feet, and weat to Gaeta. Otho afterwarda, 
touched by remorse for the evil he had done, 
undertook a pilgrimage to the miraculous shrine 
of the glorious Archangel Michael, at Monte 
Galgano, desiring in his way to obtain a meeting 
with the Saint. 

“At the sight of the veneruble monk the 
Emperor fell on his knees, and entreated his 
prayers and intercessions, promising to erect a 
splendid church where stood the lowly oratory 
in which he and his companions then dwelt. 
Bat St Nilo, constant to his principles, firmly 
refused all these offers, together with the Empe- 
ror’s flattering blandishments. ‘These monks, 
my brethren,’ replied ho, ‘who dwell around, 
are traly citizens of heaven, who here below 
live in tents an strangers pilgrims upon 
earth.” Otho then ontered their orntory, and, 
after praying there, was led by St. Nilo to his 
own cell. Here be preased him ngain to accept 
a plot of ground anywhere within his dominions, 
promising richly to endow it. But our saint 
thanking Swa Macsta, answered that, ‘If bis 
brethren were truly mouks, the Divine Master 
would not formke them,’ Then the Emperor, 
who had even knelt to the mint, rose up, and 
begged him at least to ask any boon or favour 
for himeelf he might desire. Our blessed saint, 
touched by his importanity. laying bin hand on 
the Emporor’s breast, replied :—‘ All I ask of | 
you ia, that you will ave your own guilty aoul ; | 
though a mighty Emperor, you must die aod | 
give an account of your actians to God like other | 
men.’ After! this interview Otho returned to | 


Rome, where, the people rising against him, he | 





wns ignominiouily driven oat, aod died soon 
after, while our mint removed from Gaeta and | 
founded this monastery near Frascati, where be | 
lived in great peace with his friend San Bar | 
tolomeo, mying every day masa in the Greek 
tongue, a custom we religiously continue until 
this day.” * Come, now, Signora Mis,” continued 
the monk, “and look at the freacoes with which ! 
Dominichine decorated the chapel dedicated to 
our saint, and bis disciple tho holy Bartolomeo,” 
On the walls of this chapel Dominichino has 
transmitted to posterity the records of St. Nilus's 
life, in a weries of the noblest frescoes this great 








master of the Eclectic school ever executed, 
Noue of his works at Rome are more perfectly 
preserved or more brilliantly co! . The 


Basilion monks, with reason, exnteom them 


the g of their church,—a shrine before which 
all imuet bow ina truly catholic worship 
of immortal Art. 


*Dorminichino " our loquacious and intelligent 
monk went on to inform us, “was in his twenty- 
ninth year when be painted the chapel, and waa 
driven out from Rowe by reason of a crime he 
had committed —" un delifto per una certa donna” 
{woman being siways at the bottom of every 
tnischief}. This “ladye of his love” acoom- 
panied him, it seema, when be fled from justice 
and from Rome, dwelling ut Frascati closs by, 
while he himself invoked the protection of his 
patrons, the Farnese, who granted him an ssylum 
within the citadel of the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, included im the diocese of Cardinal 
Odoardo Farnese.” 

During his exile among the Basilian monks, 
which continued some time, Dominichino waa 
employed by the Cardinal to paint thie chapel. 

These freacoes are evidently the work of a 
conscientious young painter, from the faithful 
portrniture oad identity of nature viztble in them, 











before an acquaintance with other echools 
and wasters bad rendered his style conven- 
tional. Yet, great on were the wera of 
Dominichino, these works alone would suffice to 
show how infinitely ia point of fancy and imngi- 
nation he wna inferior to Raphael, although 
undoubtedly his superior both in colouring, and 
in « certain true and lifelike expression be 
threw into his finest works, In olovation and 
classic elegunce Dominichino was, however, 
entirely dietanced by that “ unrivalled sovercign 
of the realms of grace,” whose heavenly imagi- 
nation seemed absolutely to inspire bumanity, 
until it became in sapect like unto the Godhead 
in whoee image it wae created. 

Dominichino dealt rather with the realities of 
life, which he faithfully depicted, and ever 
laboured on and on, elowly and surely, with an 
industrious permeverance, that gnined from his 
eotemporuries the nick-name of the “ Ox,” 

Two largo froacoes occupy the principal walle 
of the chapel; that to the left representing the 
“ Mesting of San Nilo with the Emperor Otho,” 
who, balf kneeling, casts himself despairingly into 
his arms. The mantled, jewelled king, with hie 
tmagnificent train of arined and plumed attend. 
ants and horses, offers a fine contrat to the 
sombre robes of the venerable saint, who ooa- 
templates the royal ainaer with a lock “ more in 
sorrow than in anger.” The composition is full 
of figures, but fails in the geometrical order and 
dramatic grouping #0 admirable in Raphael and 
the higher masters. The principal subject is 
thrown too much into m corner. At first sight, 
one is pussled to distinguish 8t Nilo and the 
Emperor among a mixed crowd of Ggurea The 
colouring rich, but not glaring, is ns freeh and 
bright as if pointed yesterday. Trumpoters, 
attendants, and pages, are gathered in the 
central foreground im variows attitudes, full of 
simple yet energetic action. A grent white 
borue with distended nostrils, swelling veing, and 
oa prances out of the pleture. It 
seams to listen, with its vivid eyes, to the clang 
of the trumpet behind: a moment more and it 
will be beside you. Yot, marvellous aa ie the 
ection and fire of this horse, it is vulgar and 
coarse in form,—no better indeed than a Flemish 
steed. Admirably expressed is the terror of 
the page who holds it, reminding one, in general 
troantment, of the type of the mediwval page in 
which Pintariochio aud his echool delighted. 

Dominichino has represented himself as a 
youth holding the Emperor's horse, while near 
him stand two attendants, portraits of his 
friends Gukio apd Guercinu, who, if they 
resembled those portrnits, must have been un- 
accountably ugly, Guido, a brutal, vulgar 
looking man, with a strikingly unintellectual 
expresion, more resembles a Dutch boor than 
anything else, Guercino, seen in profile, is hawk- 
eyed and Jewish, with » tremendously prominent 
nose ; and Dominichino hinsself, a keen-featured 
Zingaro, looking quite capable of committing 
every possible crime, “per uwa certa doana,” 
Such o trio of ill-favoured geniuses never were 
assecabled before, I verily believe! The Emperor 
alone bas a noble, manly countenance. 

A female += in the contre, habited as a 
courtior, in a blue cap and white feather, full 
and voluptuous in form, with golden hair flying 
unbraided in the breeze, at once catches the eye. 
There ix o wild bacchanalian look about the 
lovely face, and “tresses unconfined,"—the ex- 

ive, though somewhat dreamy eye, gaziog 

1 on the spectator—thoroughly Tita in 
character, spite of the Saxon fairness of the 
complexion. “ Quella perrona,” said the mouk, 
locking rather confused, “in the bella for whose 
sake winichino committed the crime for 
which he wae banished Rome, and who, it is 
esid, cost him his life afterwards, poverino/ 
Une ritribuzione mandata da Dio darvere.” “It ia 
said,” continued ho, “that afterwards, when the 
pleture was uncovered, and the portrait waa 
recognised by the parenta and friends of the 
damizela, they were in such a rage ot the pablic 
affront put on them that they threatened his 
life, and that he was again obli to fly awa: 
eomewhers else. So it seems, Signor, Domini- 
chino was no sconer out of one tmpiccio than be 
got inte anctber,—ail for his sins, and too great 
love for fe belle dows,” 
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A distant view of the Castle of Geeta, where 
the interview between the Emperor and San 
Nilo took place, finishes this uros$ varied and 
intereating composition,—which, in spite of many 
obvious errors of oe and taste, la a 
masterly specimen of the occasional perfection 
attalnod by the otherwise objectionable eclectic 
school. 

But fur more exccllont is a smaller fresco, 
representing San Nilo on his knees, healing, by 
his prayers, a demoniae boy with the consecrated 
oil taken by San Bartolomeo (who stands in the 
cantre of the group) from the lamp buruing 
before the shrine of the Madouna; the whele 
work is a prodigy of expression. Ludeed it is not 
in the power of words to describe the vitality of 
the stiffening attitude of that livid child, thrown 
back with outstretched arms in a paroxyam of 
the fit ander which he suffers; the pallid, denth- 
like tint of the fleeh—the upturned eyes atarting 
from his head—the straightened hair—the | 
stmined and etiffuning limba-—as, resting on his | 
toon, he ea with agonised energy aginst the 
fugure who eupports him. The forms of tho | 
boy, though not so large and grand in atyle, | 
are, in my opinion, infinitely to be preferred to 
the strained and unnatural demoniac Raphael has | 
introduced iuto the foreground of the “ Trane 
figuration.” If Dominichino imitated the 
ides (na would seom to be the case) from Raphael, | 
he has surpassed the original, both in severity of | 
acatotmieal truth, and correctness of expression 
and drawing. Nothing oan be finer or more | 
appropriate than the solemn, grey colouring, ns | 
exitabla to the gravity and mystery of tho | 
subject, A dull yellow aod black are the pre- | 
vniling shades in the draperies; the heads are | 
low in tone, or rather are in half tint, giving a | 
simple breadth without undue effect. The 
drawing of the bands and feet of the brother 
holding the oil is marvellously true aod correct ; | 
indeed, in material truth, the whole fresco is | 
inimitable, Among the other figures is tho 
anxious, kneeling mother, one arm wouderingly 
upraised, while in the other reata a lovely infant. 
The two boys standing beforo ber, drawing 
backwards in fear and trembling at the miracle, 
are finely expreased and con with the 
calm figures of the two monks,—especially San 
Nilo, who,—quiotly holding the lamp, behind | 
which a a circular imago of the Madonna | 
and Child,—etretchea forth his hand, and touches 
with the mcred oil the tongue of the demoniac | 

Two other frescoes are much inferior both in 
colour and general interest. In ona, to the right 
of the altar, the Madonma appearsin a“ glory “to | 
the two saints, kneeling, and presenta them with 
ageldeu apple asa symbol that on that spot she 
commands them to erect achurch in her honour. 
The apple is said to be preserved in the foun- 
dations of the belfry. Another fresco, of equal 
sine with the “Meeting of St. Nilo and the 
Kimperor,” representa the “Founding of the 
Monastery of Grotta Ferrata,”"—a sowewhat bold 
composition in polut of grouping, with fine 
architectural details in the background, the 
whole much faded withal, and injured by the 
damp, San Bartolomeo, who undertakes to erect 
the monastery, in obedience to the virgin's 
directions, after the death of St. Nilo, the first 
abbot and patron mint, stands in the centre, 
examining the plan of the new bailding,—pre- 
sented by the master-builder—through hia spec 
tacles, Masons and workmen form various 
rather uninteresting episodes in different portions 
of the composition; some are digging up an 
anclent sarcophagus, discovered in laying the 
foundation, while others sre in the act of raisin 
& column, which, according to tradition, wou 
have fallen on the heads of the workmen, the 
cords havi iven way, had not one of the 
monks, rich th, sustained it with his single 
strength, As a whole, thia fresco is poor; evi- 
dently a minor work ; the composition scattered ; 
the details are dry and meagre, even for Dowini- 
chino: the subject, indeed, is exceedingly un- 
nialleable, epecially for so natural acd artistic 
an artist. 

The only graceful “ bits” are a lifelike grow 
of ete Fo children, and a peep of oo 

, looking oa» if it had been copied ren 

im from the beautiful ruins of Adrian's villa 

at Tivoli. With the exception of the subject- 








Vecaee the composition reminded me in 


eneral characteristic treatment of another 
famous fresco by Dominichine, * The Flagel- 
lation of St. Andrew,” in the Church of 
Gregorio, on the Calian hill at Rome. 

On either side of the bill appeara the * Au- 
nunclation;“ the Virgin, shaped in her conven- 
tiowal robes of red and blue, knocls, while on the 
opposite spandril, the archangel, 


“A snooth thood, glorious thing,” 


 arnnadbpapoad and glittering, yet breathing the | 


rillinnt huea of paradise, prouounces the words 
which make her “ Blessed among women.” On 
the altar iso dark and uninteresting picture of the 
* Virgin,” by Anibal Caracci, and on cither hand, 
two beautiful fresco figures, by Dominichina, “St 
Edward of England,” and “San Kuntachia,” 
Why Edward tie Confessor, our solitary royal 
worthy, in selected from the great army of 
snints and martyrs, to decorate n votive chapel 
noar Rome, I could not conceive; nor did the 
monke enlighten ma, San Eustachio — ag 
a gentle, hely-looking youth, who turns his head, 
to contemplate the crucifixion of cur Lon, 
miraculously revealed to him while hunting in 
vision, seen between the horas of a stag, which 
is introduced looking over hisaboulder. There 
is na earnest pensive character about the bead 
pd remarkable; a look preveniont, as it were, 
with a prophetic consciousness of bis own 
shocking martyrdom. The cupola and the 
architraves are ornamented with some oxquisite 
vignettes, finished with the care and precision 
of minintures,—San Cecilia, San Monica, San 
Agneso, &c.; while below, on the spandrils of 
the arch, float four charming angels, of quite 
celestial beauty, bearing holy water, incense, the 
asperge, and the cross. No “Loves” of Albano, in 
his happiest inspirations, ever exceeded them in 
rofined and classic elogance, Dominichino's 
isolated heads, aad figures of angels or chera- 
lias, are always beautiful. He is invariably 
more successful in grouping angels, whose 
flowing lines and airy draperies form, so to aay, 
a bonguet of connected lines in a cowmpact order 
of form, than in arranging numerous figures col- 
lected to pourtray any particular event or action, 


| Other scenes from the Life of 8s. Nilo decorate 


this most interesting chapel, where such un- 
speakable grace and propriety of arrangement 
are observable, both in the minutest as well 
ta the principal details, Orand whole-longth 


| figures of celebrated sainle of the Greek Church, 


painted by the same masterhand, are rmunged 
around the chapel under the cornice,—eolemn 
amt venerable forme,—the very (radi foci, that 
seemed to loom down with reproachful glances 
on us sinners beneath, 

The oxtreme beauty and finish of tho com- 
positions, the propriety of the eubjecta, and the 
geveral historic interest of the chapel, have led 
me into greater length than I intended. Perhaps 
I valued these brilliant freacoos the more in- 
tensely, seeing them, as I dixt, kolated from all 
other worka of Art, amid the verdant recesses 
of the Alban valleya. 

I thankexl the courteous Basilian monk for the 
explanations be had afforded, and returned into 
the church, where were assembled a whole bevy 
of rebellious little urchins, gathered from the 
neighbouring preie, bmsy repeating the “ dot- 
trina,” o kind of catechiam or litany, to another 
mouk who stood near the altar, habited in the 
black tunie and cowl of his order, the tunic 
fastened by a girdle of knotted cord; be recited 
the first sentences, to which the children loudly 
reeponded, here aud there a little voice etam- 
mering on after the others had ended, for want 
of promptitude; the child was duly rebuked. 
Gace, when the little chorms sounded intolerabl 
joud ond shrill, the benevolent looking mon 
significantly pointed to the mortuary chapel 
beyond, where |lny the fowerstrown dead, o 
hint not lost on the children, whose voloes 
molted down to an almost reverential whisper 
aa thoy glanced to where the little corpso Iny. 

I remounted my pony and retracod my way 
through the forest, where the sliades of evening 
had already gathered, FLoRestia. 


ee 


“L'EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 
DES BEAUX ARTS,” 
AT PARIS. 





Nexo we say, in reference to the great 
experiment, which is now being wrought 
[out in Paris, that all our sympathies and 
| good wishes have accompanied it from its 
, commencement to its conclusion—al org 
weue ad mala. Perhapa,in these columns, 
we tay be allowed to profess an especial 
interest in a world-wide challenge to com- 
petition, when Art in ite purest fineness—in 
ite highest vocation—is associated with those 
zealous ereationa of factory, foundry, or 
workshop, on which its refining influence 
confers their crowning value, To that prac- 
tical end it is our pride to have unswerv- 
ingly laboured-—not to confound the two 
great agents in an anomalous attempt at 
combination —but, while ever keeping them 
fittingly apart, still to bring them into that 
well understood and uniformly maintained 
proximity, by which the spirit of the one 
= be assuredly transfused inte the other 
and impart to it the redeeming vitality of 
grace and beauty. By the unaltered fidelity 
of our aims and efforts in this direction, we 
have hoped to see the obvious disadvantages, 
under which our great manufacturing classes 
have laboured in competition with their 
foreign rivals, gradually disappear, Having 
had these great guiding purposes ever in 
view for ourselves, we witnessed with cor- 
responding gratification the initiatory ex- 
mople so spiritedly set at the Dublin 
Exhibition, of which thia more extensive 
undertaking of France may fairly be deemed 
the result. 

Oo all bands, this great convention of art 
fins been compared to those immortal games 
of Greece, upon which, Olympus looked 
down. ‘This association with the golden 
clasaic time commends itself to the scholar’s 
fondest reminiscences, picturing forth the 
gallant eons of Athous, Lacedemon, Corinth, 
and all the iesser Hellenic states, hurrying 
on in the full fervour and hot inate of routh- 
ful emulation, to those matchless athletic 
contests, where the seulptor’s eyo was 
fnmiliarived with fuultless forma, and where 
hand and heart were discipliued into the 
heroism that gave Thermopylw its Three 
Hundred. 

A still higher competition, however, haa 
now been devised in these Olympics of the 
painter and the scalptor—where mind meeta 
mind, either in simple strength, or panoplied 
in the finest-tempered intellectuality, And, 
let it not be forgotten, that Art alone affords 
occasion for such a rennion of all comera 
and from all quarters, The philosophers 
and poets of Tifferent countries and lan- 
quagea can but poorly appreciate the felicity 
of each other's origiualities —those delicate 
significances of expression, which resemble 
the fine demi-tints of a painting. How little 
can the French savant, or even the German, 
take in the aubtler charms of Shakespeare | 
And, again, with what o strong] H contrasted 
—- did not Cowper and Pope con- 
template the text of Patriarchal Homer ! 
Art, on the contrary, is monoglot—it has no 
confusion of tongues—its medium of com- 
munication, however modified by style or 
provinelalisma, ia the eame to oll—let its 
inqatera meet from opposite hemispheres— 
let their touguea vainly hesitate reciprocally 
to effect their function—thenceforth issuce 
this interpreter, in whom all alike have con- 
fidence, and clear as crystal is the inter- 
change of thought that forthwith ensues. 
Here in mid-Earope, we have thus the 
Mexican and the Peruvian in close com- 
taunion with the Norwegian and the Swede, 
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They are brothers in the perfect interchange 
of familiar thought. 

When the general atructural plana for the 
Exposition ot 1885 were discussed, there 
could acarcely have been a second opinion 
as to the expediency of having the fine arta | 
aet apart from the distinctive industrial or | 
commercial display, In fnet, to look no 
further than mere considerations of con-/ 
venience, a visit to one, or the other, with 
an appreciating eye, is too much of a task | 
for one day's work—vach is quite enfficiently 
exhausting in ita peculiar exactions. A 
separate structure being then necrasary 
for the works of Painter and Seulptor, the 
available site which has been selected at the | 
end of the Avenue de Montaigne, within a 
fow minutes’ walk, beneath embowering 
treea, of the main building in the Champs | 
Elysées, had much to recommend it and ; 
bat one serious objection, namely, its close | 
ama to a Sugar Refinery. Against, | 

owever, the warm advances of such a! 
neighbour, security was sought in the ser- 
vices of an effective garrison of Pompiera, ; 
whose methodical and inceasant surveillance 
of the premises hag since been worthy of 
every encomium. It should be here re- | 
maroon that Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave : 
took, in protection of the intereat confided | 
to their care, every precaution that prudence 
could suggeat—eo much so, as to seem to the 
vivacious and confident French officials, to 
fall into a predicament of aupererogation, 
A responsibility, however, involving insur- 
ance to the amount of 130,000, might well 
enable them to amile at such petulances, 

The task of designing the building, in 
which the worka of the French School, 
besides those of artists from Ficeand-Tirenty 
other countries, who had responded in 
acquiescence to the invitation to join in a 
general concours, was confided to the archi- 
tect Lefuel, who has had the honour of suc- 
ceeding Visconti in bringing the works at 
the Tuileries and Louvre to their conclusion, 
and who has, in this instance, skilfully met 
hia responsibility. As hia structure grew 
rapidly into existence, the vast skeleton, 
which it presented in an elaborate frame of 
beams, cross-beama, and all minor ligneous 
appliances, seemed perilous in the extremo— 
but little of eolid stone material was drawn 
into ita construction, and it might have ! 
seemed to be compacted after the quaint | 
sturdy manner of those immemorial farm- | 
ateada, which still, amid the undulations of | 
Kent, and occasionally in Normandy, pique 
the artiat with the a of their 
brown protrading ri The invalanble and 
abounding Paris gypaum came, with liberal 
profuseness, to veil all this wood, and in a 
startlingly brief mao the vast pile was 
found qeaning | in white, where but a 
vacuum had been before, on the high road- 
side. One fine morning it loomed forth 
like nn exhalation on the banka of the 
Seine. 

Aa this building, unlike its greater neigh- 
bvour in the Champs Elysées, is but in- 
tended for an ephemeral existence, the - 
architect has discreetly refrained from j 
lavishing on it any elaboration of ornament 
—ither exteriovly or interiorly, The 
facade is simply and not inelegantly de- 
aigned, presenting a hemicyele, occupied, at 
but narrow intervals, by seven wide arched 
entrances—the intervening surfaces orna- 
mented by light floral arabesques, Upon its 
cornice is inscribed in letters of gold, Expo- 
sition Universelle Des Beater Arta, 

We may here remark, that we do not 
propose, on thia occasion, to diverge into 
any minule comparative critical notice of | 
the vast array of works, which have been 
brought together in this unprecedented pic- 








| been planned 
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torial review, but simply and clearly aa may 
be, to give a record of their number—of the 
arrangemonts that have been made for their 
reception, and of their pretensions, in the 
most general sense of the word, 

That portion of the building which is de- 
voted to paintings in oil, is a parallelogram 
—some 459 English feet in length, and 243 
in breadth, With the lower half ia .con- 
nected a Sculpture Hall, which enlarges 
that number to 300, The whole area has 
into three great central 
saloons, bounded by tmany transverse and 
collateral galleries of various dimensions in 
=.= and breadth, 

pon entering the peristyle from the 
Avenue de Montaigne, we, at once, find onr- 
selves in the firat transept, upon the walla 
of which, rather sparely, it must be con- 
fesged, auspended, we find the contributions 
of the due North—Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway—together with a few B ee from 
Peruvian pencils—from the Homan Statea 
and Tusenny. The Northmen are charac- 
teriatically vigorous in proportion to the 
tewness of their deeds. Gronland for large 
flower and fruit pieces—and Nordanbe 
for a bold and well elaborated specimen o 
genre deserve special attention. 

Alas! for Rome !—when, heart as she is, 
and has been, of ary art from whence 
ita pulsation has fervidly throbbed through 
all the schoola of Europe, she but manifests 
auch sterility of creative power, even under 
the inspiration of a call like that which haa 
here brought so many of her alwmad 

ther ! 

trange it may seem, but such ie the fact, 
that, of the Thirteen canvassea which she 
has sent in on this occasion to sustain her 
credit, that which, for intrinsic merit, takes 
the lead—in which, soul for expression and 
true artistic feeling for effect are conspicu- 
ous, is due to the pencil of an Englishman 
—Frederick Leighton “né &@ Scarborough” 
and “ Aéve de M. Edouard Steinde de Frane- 
fort.’ The subject for this, and it isa fine 
one, is the reconciliation of the houses of 
Montague and Capulet over the bodies of 
Romeo and Juliet. Opie treated nearly the 
same sabject with remarkable vigour and 
feeling. Let ua hope that his native country 
may hear and eee more of eo promising an 
artist as Mr. Leighton.* 

Tuscany, too, almost a rival alma mater 
as she isto Rome in Art, sends here but 
aix paintings, of which three are copies! 

Having traversed the entry hall to the 
extreme right, the British visitant had 
better not retrograde in order to gain the 
central way of onward movement, but let 
him, from where he stands, cast his eye 
down the long Interal avenues and he will 
find before him that portion of the Exhi- 
bition in which he will feel most interest— 
viz, the yee of hia country's art—modest, 
it must be allowed, in its aspect, It rans 
along about three-fourths of the side of the 
building, with a width of twenty-aeven feet, 
and a proportionate height. @ arrange- 
meut by Mr. Bell of Sculpture in grou 
and in single statues at intervals down the 


centre of thia line, has been devised with a _ 


akilfal eye—breaking as it does monotony 
of perapective, and in lieu thereof, giving an 


agreeable animation of general effect. From | 


the circumstance of almost all the works in 
the British collection being strictly of the 
cabinet clam, it will be found that they 
appear to more advantage here than if they 





* Whon theo lines wera written, and at the other 
edu of the Chanzuel, we kad mot beon aware that Mr. 
Leighton had otready sent bis pencils first ser ke 


thon to the oF Acadetay—caudng therein mot 4 littic | 


Mitprice—ryu Ming the Jove cotes in CoriolL We beg he 
will cunstirun our sincera anticipation inty a hoarty 
welcome 


had been, from the first, favoured with a 
more imposing position, Two hundred and 
thirty-two paintings in cil are here exhibited 
from the easels of ninety-seven artiste. 
Amongst these are certainly all the names 
that now greatly illustrate what the French 
eritics fondly style the aingularity of the 
British School, We cannot, however, bat 
feel that we are now far from our atrongeat 
day of art, and join cordially with oar Com- 
mittees in regretting that the decree of the 
French Government precluding the ad- 
mission of works by artists deceased before 
June 1853, prevented the exhibition of 
pictures, etatuea, &e. by some of our moat 
distinguished modern artiste—it being only 
necessary tou mention the namea of Turner, 
Calleott, Hilton, Wilkie, Collins, Etty, Con- 
stable, and Haydon, amongst the painters ; 
of Wyatt and Wyon among the sculptors. 
This great constellation of men of genius 
unhappily vanished from our sphere within 
no very great lapeo of time—like our poets, 
their contemporaries—leaving no young 
successors to bring equivalent, or more 
brilliant lights to supply those, which with 


them we lost, 
In this icular, France has found For- 


tune much more propitious, and, — A 
she is but little vouched by the ssw 
alluded to, Never, since the commence- 
ment of the preeent century, to go back no 
further, has she been so strong as she is at 
present in pictorial Art, She has been 
gradually rising out of styles eminently 
vicious, and has preserved all the regene- 
rators of her schools, if we except the great 
Jericqult, op to the present day, Knowing, 
aa we now know, how the vast re~ 
served by the French committee for their 
countrymen has been filled up, we cannot 
but regret that those men am ours, 
upon whoee genius the honour of the 
country had to repose, were not illustrated 
more amply and variously than they have 
been. Surely some more of hia earlier and 
more fauitless works should have been 





added to the two sent to resent that 
moet er tical Inndecape 
paintersa—Danby. r. Leslie might have 


doubled hig five—Stanfield his five—Maclise 
his two—Creawick his three—and even 
Mulready and Landseer their nine. 
Aa it is, however, the British gallery 
looks to much we the purity and 
brilliancy of its pervading tone of colour 
pique the attention of stranger and critic, 
win to it, wo may fairly aflirm, more 
than its relative share of visitors. It is but 
just to add, that, the arduous duty of hang- 
ing for eo critical an occasion was very 
carefully and, on the whole, succeaefuily 
accomplished by Messrs. Bt ve, Cree- 
wick, Hurlstone, and Warren; and tha 
when all around them waa 50 much tainte 
with procrastination, they were severely 
— in having their task effected aven 
or the lstof May. British sculpture was 
partially, as we have noted, in this 
gallery of pictures; it has, however, been 
chiefly arran in a amall gallery, or 
saloon, to which the entrances and exits 
open out of the former, It must be con- 
fessed that this, in its general appearance, 
is rather a depreciating receptacle for the 
marbles committed to it; but, on the other 
hand, it ensured the advan of the works 
being kept ie and placed in accordance 


with the judgment of our English commis- 
| sioner, li: and, again, it ensured 
‘them a side light, instead of the perpendi- 
; cular beams which infelicitoualy full. upon 
| the crowded rangea of works in the Grand 
Hall. 

The names of Gibeon, Baily, Macdoweli, 
Foley, Bell, Lawlor, Macdonald, Weekes, 
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Stephens, Durham, &c,, &a, give warrant 
that, in this department, Great Britain is 
well represented, There are a few goad 
busts by Moore, Park, and Stevens, In 
some cases it would have been well if a 
severer spirit of selection had been exer- 
cised in giving worka of sculpture the ex- 

naive honour of a voyage across the 

annel; it ia also aakctmarts that a 
necessity should have existed to send 
plaster casts to such an exhibition, where 
marble was the rule, and the meaner wate- 
rial looks to obvious disadvantage. We 


may conclude our notice of the British con- | 
tributions on this oceasion by stating that ! 


in the gallery above, which hna been carried | 
round the building, and to which access is | 
had by stately staircases at cach corner, in 
front, the British miniatures and water- 
colour drawings are seen to every advan- 
—. Ross, Thorburn, and Carrick give an 

mirable selection of the former; the latter 
are well represented, need it be aaid, from 
the studios of J. F. Lewis, F. Tayler, Nash, 
Haghe, Warren, Duncan, Cattermole, and 
Bartholomew, Mr. Lewis's exquisite works, 
“The Harem” and “The Arb Scribe," 
have, as might have been auticipated, at- 
tracted special and minute inspection, By 
the bye, our French friends acknowledge, 
with significance, the unique merit of our 
* aequarelies," 

Ta this gallery are also British architec- 
tural drawings, where the contributions of 
Dighy Wyatt, Sir C. Barry, Burton, Owen 
Jones, Scott, Cockerell, and Hardwick are 
conapicuous, Many of onr beat line engrav- 
ings and lithographe, with which the public 
eye has been familiar, are here in goodly 
array. It is to be regretted the contributors 
have sent specimens so far below what our 
artiste are capable of producing : the works 
of the Thompeons forming almost the only | 
exception. ' 

Let ua now lead our readers back to the | 
first transept, from which we have net out, 
and make a regular forward move through 
ita central archway, This brings us into a 
second and parallel transept, where we find 
Switzerland represented by 35 artists and 
$4 works; Baden by Dariists and 14 works; | 
the United States of America by 10 of the | 
furmer and 39 of the latter. A pervading 
vigour marks the Swiss canvas, but ita 
chief attraction is one small masterpiece by | 
& young artist, Van Muyden, representing, 
to the life, a “ Refectory of Capuchin Monks 
at Albano,” in which singular power and 
simplicity of atyle are finely combined, 
Baden takes just pride in her Louis Krana, 
whose arPey Encampment,” and “ Morn- 
ing after a Rustic Curousal,” display an 
orginal vigour of expression and colouring | 
that promise « future first-class artist; she 
also claims, and with justice, Winterhalter 
as her own, The United Statea have not 
done much to prove to Europe that their 
go-ahead utilitarian powers huve been able 
to relax sufficiently for their attaining the 








accomplishment of Fine Art. 
From this transept we now move into the 
first of the three great central asloona—it 





is occupied by Prussia, Kisa'a colossal 
equestrian group of *St. George and the 
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large Cartoons from the hand of Cornelius, 
being designs for frescoea to be executed on 
a Campo Sento at Berlin. They will dis- 
appoint, we apprehend, the admirers of this 
great artist. He may reserve his powers 
for the frescoes, but here there is much 
more exaggeration of action than lofty ex- 

ressiou. Here will be found Begas's | 
S wourite work of “Christ predicting the 
Pall of Jerusalem,” not so remarkable for 
vigour of tint, as for ita sweetness of pathos. 
The other worke of the Pruasian school here 
exhibited, 135 in number, descend from the 
broad canvas, and the atyle sublime. They 
are, as a claas, highly ereditable—in land- 
acape, genre, and portraiture. Many a 
visitor will linger to develope all the chartn- 
ingly fanciful illustrations with which 
Schroedter, a pupil of Schadow, depicts in 
delicate watercolour tintings “The Four 
Seasons.” We should ndd that nine Car- 
toons by Kaulbach, which are suapended in 


_Cimbrians, Here, too, every 
j may be found illustrated, with no common 





the Great Scuipture Hall, are not unworthy 
of hia great name. 

Flanking the Prussian quarter on the left 
will be found the Austrian, Bavarian, and | 
Wurtemberg Gallery. At the word Ba- | 
varian, what lover of art will not enter ani | 
look round him with eager interest—but in | 
vuln. Here are but some 65 cabinet oil 
paintings, which would indicate that the | 
soul of that art, which has won the admira- j 
tion of all Europe, was centred in frescoes, 
that may not be abstracted from retentive 
walls, even to honour o festival of Art such 
as this. 

In the 52 contributions of Austris and 
the 9 of Wartemberg, there is a level medi- 
oerity, which will not draw very severely 
upon attention. 

On the left side of the Prussian Saloon 
will be found the Belgian Gallery and that 
of the Paya Bas—the former having a eal- 
lection of 224, the latter of 94 works. In 
both a pervading lg omer will be ob- 
serve to emulate the great old names of 
the Flemish and Dutch Schools, Belgium 
has not here her moat ambitious pencil, and 
that to which she gives her choicest wreath ; 
Gallet has not favoured France with a can- 
vas, A jealous apirit has, we believe, been 
here at work, which has been so far un- 
toward, Something of the anme kind has 
withheld the prodactions of the chisel of 
Simonis from the array of marbles collected 
on this occasion. 


"Tis trac, "Hs pity, and pity "tla, Gs true.” 


In the transept, which separates the 
Prussian from Middle and Firat French 
Saloon, will be found and, acrutinized with 
no common Interest, the works, in number 
eighty-four, which have been sent to repre- 





,sent the quondam schools of Murillo and 


Velasquez, Spain has not aa yet, however, 
returned to her good old waysof Art, In | 
portraiture ehe A sind best, and Madrazo is ! 
er leading man. His pencil haa delicacy j 
and spirit, and his works are highly pleasing, | 
And now we enter upon this middle and | 
noble hall, where the riches of the French | 
achool commence their development. That ; 
proceaa ia carried out through the reat, reai- 
due, and remainder of the building, with a 


aos | 


of Vernet must deploy itself in panoramic 
battalions, to the thorough artistic cabinet 
canvas whereon Decampa, in sublime ob- 
seurity of detail, depicts the rout of myriad 
mode of effect 


mastery,—from the seemingly reckless dash 
of Delacroix, to the feminine yet effective 
delicacy of Hamon. To institute an impar- 
tial yet truthful criticiam of the host of 
clever works which are here marshalled 
would be a task of no ordinary labour, 
which at the present moment we happily 
are not called upon to undertake, Let us 
then, simply state, in order that it may be 
unequivocally underatood, how thoroughly 
the French committee, entrusted with the 
management of this cosmopolitan review of 
Art, determined that the merite of their 
own schoola should be exemplified and 
understood, the names of a few favourite 
artista, and the number of their works 
displayed upon these walla. They are 
Lehman, 21; Vernet, 22; Gudis, 25; De- 
lacroix, 35; Ingres (to whom an entire 
esloon ia devoted), 40; Decamps, 45, From 
six artista, 168 pictures! In sculpture, 34 
French works are exhibited ; Austrian, 86; 
British, 74; Belgian, 28; Pruasinn, 53, 
Need we say, then, in terminating this 
notice, that to consider this “Aeposition 
Des Beaux Aris” anything in the nature 
of a trae competition, in which the rela- 
tive merits and ition of the different 
schools of the civilised world or of Europe, 
t» go no further, may he fairly ascer- 
tained, upon equitable comparison, would 
be a most dolusive error, In the almost 
total absence of the great German freaco- 
painters from ita muater,—in the exclusion 
of works of our British men of genlua, who 
have belonged to the era, but have ceased 
to live, move, and have their being on its 
stage, in the comparatively Inadequate evi- 
dence, tendered and adinitted, of the powers 
of thoee whom we atill recognise as our 
leading spirita, to come to any other con- 
clusion would asauredly neither harmonise 
with the apirits of olden Olympus, of me- 
disval chivalry, or of modern prosaic justice. 


eo —. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
PARIS, 





Ws mo—though it is far from certain 
that by the time these pages are in the hands of 
the public, the contents of the beautiful edifice 
in the Champs Eiysées will be in something like 
order and arrangement,—eo far, indeed, as to 
enable the visitor to form an iden of what it will 
ultimately contain. Our second visit to Paria, 
at the commencement of the last month, fur 
nished us with litte to say concerning progress 
towards courpletion ; the workmen's hammers 
still ochoed through every part of the building, 
in the labour of erecting cases, hanging dranerivs, 
and putting things into what seamen call “ ship. 
shape; but it will take a considernble time to 
offect this object, for itis ovident that at present 
there js no beartiness engaged in the work : the 
manufacturers themselves, and the men they 
employ in the building, seem equally indisposed 
to exert themeelves, while the managing com- 


Dragon,” a work of vast executive vigour, | profusion and a variety, for which but too | mittec, insterd of urging the contributors to 
gon, 8° I 


but, for the purer quality of sculpture, 


muck inferior to his-“ Amazon,” holds, in: 


truly formidable guise, possession of its 
centre. The Jabour with which this dragon 
has been wrought in detail, 
“ With scale on soale it ecaled ta, 
Aa thick as scalus may Lie,” 
(to travestie old Derrick), indicates won- 
drous industry, bat a very mechanical 
Promethean verve, 
One side of this saloon is occupied by 








| church-walls which they 
| trated, down to the exquisite morceaus of gen: 





many of our British artiete have been, we ap- 
prebend, uaprepared. Every branch of Art 
finds ite representative amongat the 1867 
paintings which are here collected—from the 
fall-sized tncred subjects of the veteran 
Heim, which have been withdrawn from the 
bave long illus- 


teel comedy, with which Meiasonnier renders 
invaluable his miniature vehicles: from the 
acres of battle-field, upon which the ambition 


expedition, and siding them by well-directed 
advice and judicious arrangements, have 

formed their duteea 80 unsatisfactorily that a 
very general impression prevailed in Paris that 
the government intended to take the conduct of 
the exhibition into their own hands, in order to 
avoid abaolute frilure. When we last visited the 
building the Engliah pn it pte ge iy those 
connected with the gold and silver, glass, stone 
ware, steel and iron worka, made a goodly xhow ; 
the stalls of the manufacturers of textile fabrics 
were in « forward state, aud we believe their 





























owner only waited till the dust created by the 
workmen bad somewhat subsided to put them 
in complete order, The East India pany 
make a gorgeous display of oriental productions 
in ivory, embroideries, &c, arranged in true 
eastern filion; these contributiona make a 
splendid show, but they are of little service, as 
matters of study, to the European manufactarer, 
The Prussian department, varied in ita con- 
tents, looks well in ite finished state; while 
the Austrian contributions, rapidly proceodin: 
towards arrangement, include pen Bing og-s 
beauty and excellence, some of which we hope 
to — ve — But our single sheot = 
is month is a commen on the 
reece tion of mattere in the Paris 
Industrial Exhibition, for it is a fact that up to 
the time when it was emontial to 2 
we could not collect sufficient materials, such 
objects as we should choose to illustrate, to 
make upasecond sheet: we therefore propose 


atlas i “d the deficiency in our next, or some 
There is a space marked off for America, but 


— bgp bm onl nothing — bd es 
re. appears to have fo a 
goodly amemblage of her productions; car- 
penters and porters, however, were too 

with the packages to enable us to say muc 
concerning their contenta, though we saw some 
well seul chimney-pieces and furniture. 
Holland, Switzerland, and the other minor 
—— states, were scarcely visible The 
con tions of Canada will be chiefly con- 
fined, as they were in our own exhibition, to 
hor agricultural productions, Speaking of these, 
led for 
od natuml 





Concorde ; it was not open to the public on our 
recent visit, 

The French manufacturers are undoubtedly 
the moat in arrear, except in the silk, velvet, 
and ribbon departments; the glass cases con- 
taining these look remarkably rich, and are just 
what we should from the men of Lyons 
and St. Etienne. few of the Paris furnituro- 
makers are beginning to show, but the majority 
are still in preparation ; so are the jewellers and 
goldsmitha, some of whom will not be ready till 
the middle of July; = short, me fae A 
Paris for the purpose of seoing the ibi 
before that time will be disappointed, if they 
expect to find it in anything like a state of 
completion. But the Exposition of the Fine 
Arts, which we havo elsewhere spoken of, will 
of itself well y the . 

What the Palais de I'Industriea will soneer a 
month or two hence it ia almost impossible to 


huge glass structure, a sort of miniature light 
house, and a multitude of other objects of lange 
dimensions, extending the length of the central 
avenue, which completely intercept an effective 
view of the whole interior on the floor; there is 
no point from which one has a fine cowp dail of 
the general contents of the building; this, 
perbapa, is unavoidable, from the limited sixo of 
the edifice compared with the glass palace in 
Hyde Park. Several of the French manufacturers 


observation showed to 


ee eee el  — 
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lay before the reader our general impression of 
this undertaking. 
On the 2nd of Juno, the price of admission, 
which bad previously been five france—rather a 
rice of i was reduced to one franc; 
t we have not heard that the samo favour ix 
granted to the visitors of the picturegallery, the 
entrance fee to which was also five franca. We 
believe, however, that the price demanded for 
admizsion to the Exhibition of the Industrial 
Arts was made so high purposely to keep out 
the mames of the publi whose presence would 
have greatly interfered with the labours of the 
workpeople. 


—_——p~—— 


OBITUARY, 


7OHN WILSON, 


Mn, Joux Wui.sow, a 
ter, died at the residence of his son, ees | 





and marine- 


ouse, Fol April 29, 1855, at the patriarch: 
age of 81 years. He was born August 13, 1774, in 
© town of Ayr, and apprenticed, at the age of 14, 


to Mr. John Norie, house decorator, &o., Edin- 
burgh. Soon after the completion of his appren- 
ticeship he took a few lessons in oil-painting from 
Alexander ao {father of the celebrated P. 
Nasmyth), which constituted the only instruction 
he ever received in the profession of which he 
afterwards became so distinguished an ornament, 
About 1796 he took up his abede at Montrose, 
where he continued, teaching drawing, &c., for 
meaty two years, after lla travelled to gorge 
and was engaged a4 principal scene-painter at the 
different metropolitan theatres. iste 1810 
he married a Williams, whose ble and 
affectionate disposition made the painter’s hearth 9 
cheerful and happy one; he ved his lamented 
— twenty-four years, and often dwelt upon 
er many virtues with feelings of t emotion and 
tenderness, While he was employed at Astley’ 
he sent two pictures to the exhibition of the Roya 
Academy (at Somerset House); both of which were 
favourably hung, and speedily found a purehascr in 
Mr. John Farley, who afterwards spoke with pride 
of his having been “the frst to discover the merit 
ofJohn Wilson.’ About the same date Mr. Wileon 
was one of the ancceasful competitors for premiums 
olfered by the British Institution for “the best 
pes of ‘The Hattle of Trafalgar;''’ and he 
also the fortune to dispose of his 
picture to Lord Northwick, who became, for many 
years, one of the artist's staunchest friends and 
most liberal patrons. Mr. Wilson was a 
kan! member of the Royal Scottish Academy, as 
LE eestor a ae 
ri ; many 
with much bess claims to the honours of Hoyal 
Academy, “forgetful of their firet love,” migrated 
and were admitted into the Academy, he was con- 
tented to abide by the fuctuating fortunes of the 
society he had assisted in establishing, and con- 
tinued, until his death, one of the most important 
contributors to ite annual exhibitions. The name 
of Wilson has ever been a proud one in the annals 
of British Art, since the painter of the “ Niobe” 
made it famous, and long ns 


* Britannia shall rule tho waves,” 
or 
" Her some shall Jove the sen,” 


the works of John Wilson will never want admirers. 
Asa marine painter, in his “ palmy days," he had 
no rival, for none so hly understood the 
various moods of the eve wing element, or 
could render its rolling restlessness so truthfully, 
whilst the racinoss of execution, and his ex- 
quisite eye for colour, added a liar charm to 

creations of his pencil, He halla fine feeling for 
pootry, and might almost be called a living edition 
of Burns, his countryman and acquaintance, who 
pooma he recited, as those only could recite them, 
who warmly and deeply felt their beauties ; Shak- 
speare, Pope, and Scott were also especial favourites 
—in fact, there were few British Povts with whose 
works he was not familiar, and which he could not 
quote with a t appreciation of the text. Kind, 
| age affectionate, in all the relations of 
ife, fow men have left behind them recollections 
more endearing, than the subject of this brief 
memoir, Yet, althdagh Art, in his death, may 
mourn the los of one of her most valued votarics, 
it is gratifying to kmow that his ‘mantle’ bins 
fallen upon one (in the person of his son) whos 
talents will still enable us, whilst boasting of 
* British Artists,” to continue to rejoice in the 
name of John Wilson. 


heno- | 


THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 

Sle T. Lawreses, TRA, Painter,  B. Graves, A.RA., Bogrerer, 
Sine of the Pietare, 1 ft. 8 ba. by Eft. 4 bm. 
Lawnercr was essentially a “ court-painter ;* 
dignified in person, of and 





may acted 
upon the advice of Reynolds, “not to fall into 
the error of making things too like them- 
selves.” “Gifted with a genius refined as it 
was extracnlinary,"—so wrote teany years ago 
an anonymous eritic—“ embodied in a form and 
countenance beautiful and captivating, caressed 
by the women, and flattered by the men,” his 
career wna a continued serios of tciampin, euch 
| as have fallen to the lot of few painters, ancient 
'or modern. In his female heads he was un- 
rivalled, and though, happily for the moral 
character of our soveroigns, il waa not 
employed as was Lely’s by 
ener dpe rg a se of “ court 
ties,” as did the accompli at 
His jess to our taste ; 


male its aro far 
they are brilliant, but are ed with a sort of 


e which the painter knew not how to 
eer pg iy but deficient in the expreesion 
of that “stern stuff” of which men are presumed 
pe pore by emery struck ate A pea 
when the Waterloo at 
Windsor Castle, a few months since. ss 
some years since we had seen the range of 
pictured celebrities—kings, warriors, and states- 
men, which hang on the walls of that noble 
apartment, and we could not avoid remarking 
to a companion in the later visit, in what a 
masterly style the late John Jackson would 
have treated some of these eubjecte—Jackson, 
whose i was eo firm, vigorous, and yet 
bee Leeaunee eesesmnented to be cee le 

grandeur of simplicity; his imagivation 
was rich and co; woe ull becitored ne bolle 
the dictates of ov, too frequently sacrificing 
the co of mature to the o fon of Art: 





is sometimes almost tempted to regret that he 
| rose #0 — into favour with the great; if 
j his genius developed itself gradually, and 


glories of Titian, Velasquez, 
Rubens, Rem t, Vandyke, Daye, a. 

These remarks must not be considered as 
implying # censure of the works of Lawrence, 
who was indeed a painter of whom England is, 
and ought to be proud: we are of bis 
morits, but are not unmindful of what seem to 
us his defects; the former are not difficult to 
discover in his charming portrait of the Princess 
Amelia, Lawrence soon attracted the notico of 
Goorge III. and his Queen, with whom he 
became a favourite, and on the death of Rey- 
nolds in 1792, his a! appotnted him his 
“ portrnit-painter in ordinary.” We should sup- 
poee that it was about this time that the prin- 

| Cees ant to him; she was bora in 1783. The 

| picture seems to represent a young girl of nine 
or ten years of age. neler fer 
daughter of the king, who waa most devotedly 
attached to her from her Ue disposition and 
amiability of character. She died, after a linger- 
ing illneaa, on the 2nd of November, 1810. 

This portrait ry A accepted a an example 
of Lawrence's style in his best time; itis playful 
in fancy, sweet in expression, and with 
very much more of solidity than we find in 
most of his eubeequent worka It was privately 
engraved, we believe, many years since, by Bar- 
tolozzi, for the Family ; an impression of 
the plate ia, we be’ 
engraver, inthe print-room of the British Museum, 
Gane picture is in the collection at Windsor 

le. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAYED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. VL—JOHN PLAXMAN, RA. 


rrueero the series of notices presented to our readers 
, ou the subject of British Artiste has been limited to 
(the painters of our school: for the sake of variety, but 
y 3 much more for the purpose of doing honour, 
however feebly, to a great name in a greas 
art, we pass on to the sculptor Flaxman. 

By way of prelude to the subject, it will 
scarcely be considered out of place to append 
a few brief remarks on the state of sculp- 
ture in England prior to the advent of 
Fiaxman, whoee works exerciazed no little 
influence here on this art. Monumental 
sculpture seems almost alone to have been 
practised in this country till towards the 
middle of the last century; the tombs in 

_ Westminster Ab! furnish the best ex- 

amples of this class; but whether these were the works of 

natives or of foreigners cannot now be determined; the general 

| opinion, however, is that they were the productions of the 

latter. None of those ancient monuments which are entitled to 

notice date later than the commencement of the seventeenth century ; 

from thia period a blank of nearly one hundred and fifty years seems to 

have taken place, Dr. W: would make it still longer, for he says, 

“There must have been a falling off of all native sculpture in England, 

in the eighteenth century, up to 1775, to account for the employment of 

such artista as the two Nethorlanders, Scheomaker, and Michael Ruysbach, 

whoee monuments inthe Abbey are positive examples of the most 
complete dereliction of all the lawa of plastic art.” 

The first name of any note that appeared in the last century, wns 
that of Roubilise, a young French ~—— . who settled in London 
about 1720, and acquired considerable distinction by his monumental 
and allegorical sculptures. Joseph Wilton, born in London in 1722, 
educated for his profession in 
France and Rome, ia the next 
name ey of being singled out: 
his tomb of Wolfe, in Wostmin- 
ster Abbey, ranks a5 his beat work, 
though there is in it little that 
evidences originality; it belongs 
rather to the realistic echool than 
to the ideal. Wilton was one of 
the founders of the Royal Aca- 
demy: be died at an advanced 
age in 180%. Another English- 
man, and a Londoner too, now 
rose up to sustain the honour of 
his country in this Art ; this was 
Thomas Banks, R.A.; of him Flax- 
man said, when lecturing at the 
Royal Academy, shortly after his 
death, “ We bave lost a sculptor in 
the late Mr. Banks, whose works 
have oclipeed the most if not all 
of his continental contemporaries.” 
Two after the birth of Banks, 
Nollekens was born in Dean Street, 
Sobo ; an extraordinary man both 
in his art and out of it. Smith, in 
his life of ee | a gives an 
amusing though somewhat exaggo- 
rated nenunl of his professional 
and domestic history. The repu- 
tation of Nollekens rests on his 
busta and monumental works, of 
which he executed a large number. 
Hin poetic = are deficient 
in poetry. “ His utter ignorance 
of classic lore," writes Allan Cun- 
ningham, “ could not fil to injure 
his works of thin order, “ * * 
He wanted that high genius which 
can render marble a diviner thing 
than what ia present in models 
nod fragments; he could fashion 
& form coldly and mechanically 
correct —but he was unable to 
make it breathe of mpture and 
of heaven. * * * Nollekens 
wanted imagination, and he who is 
deficient in that ought to decline 
commissions for gods and heroes, and abide by things visible and earthly.” | 

Singularly enough the next sculptor that rose to eminence was aleo a 
native of our metropolis, or, at least, of a place generally included | 
within its litnits ; this artist was John Bacon, born at Southwark in 1740. | 
To bim also historical and monumental sculpture had an able exponent. | 







» 
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| and his monumental groups a 





THY Kincboxw come! 


It can scarcely be doubted, that Bacon held in just estimation the beauty 
and grandeur of the antique, and had he chosen to follow out his con- 
vietions, as Flaxman did after him, he might possibly have left a greater 
naine behind, bat not so large a fortune for his hoirs. The truth ia 
Bacon, instead of attempting to lead the public taste, followed it, and the 
public could as yet only appreciate the realistic and the picturesque; 
and though, as Cunningham says, “be infused more English sense 
into bis sculpture than an —— artist,” and though some of his 
portrait statues, as those joward and Johneon in St. Pwul’s, are fine, 
7 re ee ee 
arrangement and imposing atsitudes, none 4 claim to est 
order of sculptured ay . ees : 
These then are the chief men connected with sculpture before the 
appearance of Flaxman; the art, a8 repreeetited by their works, offers 
little to the consideration of the beyond its historic value: 
the genius which elevates it above ordinary conceptions and stampe it 
with the —— of lofty intellectual power—which can raise the human 
into the divine, or invest it with the attributes of purity of feeling and 
poetical imagination, was yet wanting to show that sculpture ia in reality 
something more than skilful imitations of the buman figure in atone or 
marble ~that it may be made to rank with the very highest endowments 
which Providence assigns to man, 
About the middle of the last century there was frequently seen by 
those who entered the shop of a figure-modeller, in New Street, Covent 
Garden, a pallid, wonkly, and slightly deformed little boy, amusing 
himself either with a book or « drawing-pencil, “In ao little stuffed 
chair, rived so high that he could just see over the counter, ho usally 
sat during the day, with books around = and pencil before him, 
—_—— hour and making drawings in black chalk another."* Thischild 
was John Flaxman, a name to be pronounced reverentially in connection 
with the great art with which it is allied. His father was a modeller 
of figurea, and, when work was scarce in London, he was accustomed to 
travel inte the country in search of employment: during one of these 
excursions, and while staying at York, his aon was bora in that city, 
on the 6th of July, 1755, just one century ago. 
The boy evidently bad an ionate taste for design ; a taste which the 
figures in his father's humble shop hel to foster, and it waa probably 
not an unfortunate circumstance for his furure triumphs, that a con- 
_ stitution, naturally delicate, should almost have impelled him to occu- 

pations of a quiet and sedentary charnctor, Thus, his own personal 
foelings, and the cireumstances by 
which he was surrounded, com- 
bined to fix his thoughts upon one 
—= object. The plaster 

eroes and deities among which 
ho ant, were not regarded as toys 
by the future sculptor; they were 
objects of study, desultory enough, 
doubtless, as his studies then were; 
but here was the foundation of bis 
after encores. 

It is not always that early mental 
biossome bring forth and ripea 
into abundant fruit, as they did in 
Fiaxmman: bis mother, although 
it has been otherwise affirmed, 
watched and carefully tended ber 
fragile charge : she encouraged bim 
in his childish pursuits after know- 
ledge of every kind, while bis 
feeble attempta at drawing at- 
tracted the notice of many of the 
customers in the shop, “and aa 
* the customers of a fguredealer 
were generally people of some in- 
furmation and taste, they could 
not avoid perceiving this was no 
common child; they took pleasure 
in looking at his drawingn, in hear. 
ing him describe such books as he 
read, and in the rapture of bis looks 
when, in their turn, they began to 
talk of poeta, sculptors, and heroes, 
Tt was discov too, that, child 
as he was, he bad not confined 
himself to the copying of figures 

dipt into 


around bim, bat 
Homer, and attempted to think 
and design for himself,” * 

The first person, however, who 
practically interested himself in 
the boy's pursuits, wasa clergyman 
of the name of Mathew. It ofien 
occurs to ua, when roferring to the 
early patrons of genius, how much 
honour men confer on themaclres, 
even an inunortality in biographical 

J literature, by the encouragement 
afforled to youthful genius: the name of Mathew is irreparably united 
With that of Flaxman—and what an honournblo association is this— 
wherever the greet sculptor is spoken of: it might have passed away 








* Cunningham's * Lives of British Painters, 40." 
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| in total forgetfulness but for the following circumstance, as Mr. Mathew the two children her predecessor in the household had left behind. In 
| related it:——“I went one day to the shop of old Flaximan to have a po Assays me yee credo prod wat pthy Bag dha gtapaiomeg de 

figure rej , aud while I was standing there I heard a child cough sculptor had been introduced to the lady of Mr. Mathew, a woman of 
behind counter. I looked over, and there I saw a little boy seated taste, of accomplishments, and of fascinating person and manners, At 
onasmall chair, with a large chair before him, on which lay a he their residence he was for many yoars a weloome visitor, and waa accus- 
was reading. His fine eyes and beautiful foretiead interested me, and 1 tomed to moet some of the most eminent literary ladies of thoee days : 
said,‘ What book is that?” He raised himself on hia crutches, bowed, Mra. Mathew, it is said, took delight in making him acquainted with the 








| Sree tek atten Wieait tapes solar 
a . am —_$<—————————. A 
trying to learn it.’ *In- ing out to him such 
| deed,’ I replied, ‘you ee 
|| net tee pooper tack preeu Pile the 
i not the proper ; in, Ww 
| Tl bring you the right would attempt to 
. one peep tt ath I did embody them “a his 
as I promised, and the pencil, as well as other 
annem raretigrared portions of oo poet's 
begun ripeved in writings, a fancy 
pra of the est friend. » By those 
of my life.” kind and judicious 


abi 

boy at this time 
could not have been 
more than six years’ old, 
yet even then we are 
told that he made a 


many models in sufficient proficiency to 
plaster, wax, and — read the great of 
and graceless they antiquity in their origi 

most probably were, but 5 and to be 
a mind that ablo to enter into the 


was hereafter to delight 
the world with -~ 





imion was for a series of antique designs, Unbs Ma Getsee | 

m was a ven to , A 

pe yee Fy er ahah om pope aryl afer Fu who honour ~ 
genius, The drawings, six in number, were executed in black chalk, 

Tis doses citisding boas two feat high. The eubjecta are sufficiently 





t 
period, took to himsolf a second wife, who became a second mother to j 

















the Temple of the Furies” * Diomede and Ulysses seizing Dolon asa vocal nde author ; and, perhaps, helped to ae ks intention of 





ny Ad “The Trojans lamenting over the deal body of Hector;" 4 sculptor ; in fact, to have aimed at anything clee would have 
“Alexander taking the cup from Philip, hia physician ;" “ Aloestia bheees abeud—aatere aud eizeumatances Sand hie Caxton. 

taking leave of her Children, to preserve the life of Admetus, their | His first stop was to enter himeelf, in 1770, aa a ao the Royal 
| father ;" “ Hercules releasing Alcestis from tho Infernal Regions, and | Academy, which bad then been instituted about two years; he wus fifteen 
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wax, appeared in the same year. His 
health had greatly improved by this 
time, and his constitution became 
more rigorous, so that be was able 
to apply himself nasiduously to his 
studies, and he gained the reputation 
of being a diligent and attentive stu- 
dent. “ His small slim form,—”" writes 
Cunpingham, “ bis grave and thought- 
ful looks,—his unwearied application 
and undoubted capacity, won upon 
the hearts of all who watched bim, 
and be begun to be epoken of as one 
from whom much was to be ex . 
His chief companions were oe and 
Stothard: in the wild works of the 
former he saw much poetic elevation, 
and in those of the latter that female 
loveliness and graceful simplicity 
which have given his name a distin 
guished placo amongst the worthies 
of art." Whatever opinion Flaxman 
had of his own talente—and there are 
few men of genius unconscious of the 
gifts they have, though they need not 

y, and do not generally, ele- 
vate the inte conceit and 
self-sufficiency—it was his misfortune 
to meet with a rebuke in the cotm- 
petition for the gold medal of the 
Academy : he bad obtained tho silver 
medal soon after bis entrance. His 
Opponent was a fellow pupil, named 


* Engleheart, whose name 


into oblivion; yet to him Reynolds, 
the president, assigned the meed of 
honour, notwithstanding the students, 
almoat without exception, had given 
their unbiaesed verdict in favour of 
Flaxman. The disappointment was 
great, and he could not refrain from 
tears at the reeult of the award; they 
were the natural overflowings of a 
mind extremely sensitive, and of the 
consciousness that justice had been 
denied him. Mortified, but not dis- 
pirited, he resumed his studies with 
even more assiduity than ever; ho 
felt that if life and health were 
spared the bour of triumph would 
eventually come. In the meantime, 
however, necomity compelled him to 
devote the greater portion of the day 
to what would now be considered by 
many artists the and degra- 
dation of their ession, though 
Michael Angelo and Raffeolle felt it 
no diahonour to make d for the 
ornamentint, and the goates af Cellini 
was engaged upon cups an 

Plaxman's father waa iis to afford 
him pecuniary assistance during his 
early years, and so the ig sculp- 
tor maintained himself by modelling 


time, while his evenings 
were passed in designin, 
from the antique, an 
from sacred history, 
varying these occupa 
tious occasionally with | 
working at a buet of | 

some friend. Moderate | 

as was the remuneration 

which he roceived for 

his labours, it was amply 

sufficient for his pur. 

poten s he never toiled 

for wealth; he was no 
tradingartist,who valued 

hia works in a mercantile 

spirit for the gold they 

would realise to him. 

Of reclusive bhabita, and 

entirely free from osten- |———— 
tation through the whole 
course of his life, be bad 
an utter disrelish of all 
Ssuperfuities and expen- 
sive amusements, Even 


riage, 
eminence, and was in comparative affluence, and when “his funds would | thought I could rise to distinction in Art without studying it im Italy, | 
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when be entered, and his first exhibited work, a figure of Noptune, in | have proved a pesaport to the most brilliant society, he continued to 


distinguieh himself by perfect sim- 
plicity in his habits and mode of liv- 
ing, equally remote from affectation 
on the one band, and « spirit of penu- 
riowsnese on the other.” The fact is, 
Flaxman was a Christian in the highest 
senee of the term; and, as #! be 
remembered and felt the truth of the 
scriptural eal oan 
contentment is great )"—" for a 
man's life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of thethings which he possesseth." 
“ He was a pure and a pious man,” says 
Cunningham; and being such, the 
name of Flaxman may be added to 
the long list of great men whose lives 
and 8 go to prove that the adop- 
tion of the truths of revealed religion 
are not unworthy of the highest order 
of human genlua, and are no obstacle 
to worldly advancement aud worldly 
fame.” 
The years of Flaxman’s life 

on with but little variation till le had 
reachod twenty-soven—in 1782: dur- 
ing the last ten yeara he had exhi- 
Academy thirteen 
works, of different kinds, all in plastic 
materal : he bad not yet ventured on 
marble. In 1782, he quitted his father’s 
house in the Strand, engnged one in 
Wardour Street, Soho, what was 


possessing a taste for art an 
ture, a proficient linguist, and, above 
all things, an enthusiastic admirer of 


| 


acted #0 in all things, that it seemed 
ss if the church, in i 


reatest imprudence, Meeting him 
isa da) shortly after the pet _ 


modal to Flaxman’s competitor; the 
union was not only moet felicitous, 
but it seemed to give an additional 


included a fine monu- 
| ment to the t Col- 
ling, now in chester 
Cathedral; another in 
Gloucester Cathedral, to 
the memory of Mra 
Morley, who, with her 
infant son, perished at 
sea ; another, personify- 
ing the passe, “Come 
ye blessed,” in memo! 
of Miss Cromwell; an 
a group of “ Venus and 
Cupid," for his early 
friend and patron, Mr, 
Knight, of Portland 
Place, London, 

But we must pass on 
to the next eventful 
epoch of this illustrious 
artist's life. “Ann,” he 
mid to his wife, on the 
day when Reynolds had 
made the ill-satared ob+ 
servation on his mar 

i “T have long 


and designing for the potsens, especially for the Wedgwoods, in the day | stimulus to the sculptors exertions, which, within the next five years, 
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but these words of Reynolds have determived moe, I shall go to Rome | them ; a paltry remuneration for such works of genius His next patron 
1 hi thet wadloak Is —the term seomes strangely mianpplicd, for patronage — infers 





the detaining me." His “> — — een ~~ artist agreed to execute the work 
wife wil y aoceded to hia wishes; | a? 
bat their determination waa kept a 
| secret from every one, nor did they 
| peek assistance from any quarter, de- 
termining, in their mutual independ- 
| ence of tind, that their own re 
| brarigrs should a the of 
Ja 46 journey. Five years, or, 
‘ela ; ere their core and frugality 
accumulated funds sufficient for 
the object. It waa evident he ex- 
| pected to be absent a considemble 
| time, for be sold all his works off ero 
|| he left in Some 1787. 
What the feelings ardent 
and enthusiastic artist must have 
heen on arriving at Rome, may be 
imagined but not described. Ia the 
moist of the glories of ancient sculp- 
tured and pictorial art accumulatet 


the present day would receive for 

six ordinary basta The group was 

finished—paid for to the exact sum | 
—not a shilling more—and was sent | 
home to the bishop's seat at Ick- 
worth, in Suffolk. *' | aayn 
bis biographer, “must hare lost some 
bundred pounds by this plece of 


The next d series of designs 
executed by bim was another com- 
mission from Mr. T. Hope: it con- 
sinted of one hundred and nine sub 
— — is rok reget 

ia;" nately, thirty-eight from the 
*“ Inferno,” ‘Le same number from 
the “Purgatorio,” and thirty-three ! 
from the ‘ Paradiso.” Flaxman’s 


t 
1 
H in that vast museum, his mind must imagination ars to have rervellod , 
I have expanded while it revelled in in the marvels and beauties of this 
the maguifloence spread nround him. oxtraordi poem; here be was | 
) All that the conquest and the Iusu- lees shackled in hia adherence tothe — | 
{| rianee of the old Romana, all that the antique than in the subjects from i 





wealth and power of the most sump: 
{ teow nnd aeneual ecclosinstical eatn- 
| lishment that ever existed, had 

together, he found ready 
for his admiration and study. But 











Plaxman «aw, a5 Cuoninghao Led 
thinks, that the great arate of Italy 
had flon into extravagance and 
error in their aims to interpret the 
doctrines of the Romish church 
through their art, and that he might 
serve the Protestant religion by a fur 


tion of what others had done before 
him. For these ij Flaxman 
received one guinea each. 

Seven years had now been passed 
in Italy, not quite without econ 
profit, and certainly not without 


vantage in his etudies and to bis 
re for he had been elected a 
meiber of the Academy of Florence. 
But he thought it was now tine for 
him to return home; hither then he 


\, different application of the resources 
(| o€ art Such was the feeling with 
‘| which his subscquent efforts were 

imbued, whenever tho subject de 
‘| manded or would adunis of its display 
;| <n feeling inspired by the simple 
|| yet beautiful traths of revelation. ; 
i But bis residence in Rome could DELIVER YS FROM RYIL.” for which be bad received a com 
‘| not be for the purpose of study only : tuimtion while in Rome, a monument 
1 his finances would not permit this; and he was compelled to labour for to the Kar) of Mansfield, who died in 1793, This monument waa erected 
the menna to enable bim to remain where he was; and moreovor, ho was | at the sole expense of A, Baily, Esq., at the cost of 25001: it ix placed 
‘obliged te make his own inclination subservient to that of his patron, | in Westuinster Abbey. “ In this work,” Dr. Waagen mys, “the friend of 
‘| Hin first labours were directed to a serie of designs from Homer for | Eoglish Art may joyfully hail the dawn of esulpteresgela la this country, 
| Mrs, Haro Nayler, consisting of thirty-nine from the “Ilind,” and thirty. | The great judgo, seated in his robes, proves that Flaxtnan was ready aud 

four from the" Odyssoy." This net of designs, for which he received | able to adopt a realistic conception wherever it wan appropriate; while 








(| about fifteen the arrangement and 
| ench, elicited ong 2 & SAS Ra, eee nas execution of the figures 
gat ise from ; j ry r of Wisdom and Justice 


praise 
| pablic bath at home | 
! and abroad 5 they were 
engraved in outline | 
by Pircli, Moses, and 

Take: the copyright 


of this work ta uow the trate on the ground, 
per eee all the warmth of feel- 
. H, G, Bobn, the ope 





now famous ; and when ' tien, alone, not so 

, thisisthe can withan | - perfect as could be do- 

| artist he generally finds | sired.” This last obser | 
patronnge: heexecuted | vation applies to the 


for Mr. T, Hope, the 


author of “ Anastasim, sculptures; they are do- 
Ae in ficient im the delicacy 
marble, “ 1s and the mechaniam of 


and Aurorn,” the figures 
of aamall ize; andthe ¢ 
Countess Spencer it 
him a commission fora 
! to 











series of ' ‘ ; of their renown — mw 
lusteate  JBechylus, i= era once ese samt 5a ate. =e 4 Ses oes |_| the MansGeld mcnu- | 
|| These designs, thirty. - 4 DEON FROM “PARADES Lost.” ment, be remarked to j 
|} six in wawber, have a friend, “This little 
alao been made public through the engravings by Firoli, Moses, and | man cuts uaall out.” A series of designs mado about this period, and 
Howard. The work is also in the of Mr, Bohn. The character presented to his wife as a birthday gitt, must pot be suffered to pasa 
the 


they are worthy to be classed with the Homeric series for si ity |“ Knight of the ofa rich poetical imagina- 
‘ for | don, conveying 4 


| 
] 
a, 
i 
£ 
g 


' 
| 

| 
I 
llr 
‘| 
| 

}! 





of these compositions ia bused on that of the ancient sculptures, and | over unnoticed ; re ted the med mirventurea of 
Darang Crm and are fal 
pro! 











In 1797 Flaxman was elected an Associate of the pay cerry when 
he sent to the exhibition of the year three subjecta, in bas-relief, 
New Teatament—one of which, the “ Raising of Jairun's Dough 
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moust bis works erected in our East Indian dominions be forgotten—the 
statue of the Rajah of Tanjore, the monuments to the Marquis of Corn- 
Schwartz; the statues of the Marquis of 


here engraved—and the monument, also a bas-relief, erected in the chapel | Hastings and of Warren ings. 


of University Coll Oxford, to the memory of the d 
oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, Throe years afterwards he 
a fall member of that corporate body, to which he presented his group 
of “ Apollo and M. : 

Our allotted space permits usa to allude briefly to the eeulptured works 


which he oxecuted during the next ten or twelve years: his best are de- | 


ciledly those of a monumental 
character ; his religious feelings 
entered deeply into his compo- 
sitions of this nature, which gene- 
rally had some scriptural refer- 
ence. Thus in the monument for 
the family of Sir Francia Baring, in 
~~ ter ee 2 
are three subjects suggested iy 
the “Lord's Prayer; "— “ Thy 
Kingdom Come," “Thy Will be 


QL & 


among our illustrations ; the last 
is one of the grandest of modern 
conceptions, In the monument 
in memory of Mary Lushington, 
in Lewisham Church, Kent, he — 
embodied the words "Blessed aro — 
thoy that Mourn.” Other works of 


e | of Sculpture; the 





In 1810 the Royal Academy came to a resolution to appoint a Professor 
it waa at once offered to, and accepted by, Fiaxman, 
The lectures he delivered while occupying this position were attended by 
a numerous auditory, and elicited universal approbation from his hearers, 
h from his unimpass manner of delivery and the absence of 
such glowing language as his subject might have prompted, they lost 
svc of their interest as 


the works of Flaxmwan which, aa 
yet, bas been scarcely alluded to 
—his ideal eculptures; these were 
mostly executed during the latter 
portion of his lifetime. His group 
of “The Archangel Michael vau- 
quishing Satan,” engraved in the 
A cote ary or Baht years 
since, isa grand con » Hot 
unworthy of the best days cf 
sculptured Art; the “M 

and Pandora,” also 
the ArtJournal, ed from 
one of his designs from Hesiod, 
is exquisitely graceful; his statues 
of Michael and of Raffaello, 
the “ Psyche” and the “A as 


a nearly similar character are the . =a _ a Shepherd,” all evidence the poo- 
monumenta of gevcerraee flee sexage ay i anal — tical feeling that ded the 
Mrs. Tighe, the poetical writer, of im, dent. : sculptors mind. Bat perhape, 
some members of the Yarborough SR a ee) after all, there is not one of 


family, and of the Rev, Mr. Clowes, 

of St. John's Church, Manchester. 

His most importan 

Cathedral in honour of Admirals Nelson and Howe, but the genius of 

hod Gule eympathy with 
ittle sym; 

no Jaurela to 


thoee of Sir John Moore, in bronze, at @ ; of Pitt, in the town hall 
of the same city ; and of Joseph Warton, Burns, and John Kemble; nor 





THE ANGEL APPEARING TU ST, PETER. 


t historical monuments are those erected in St. Paul's | 


Fiaxman's conceptions — though 


it must not be with the 
works now epoken of-—which so well marks the order of his genius, 
as the “Shield of Achilles,” modelled for Messrs. | & Bridge, and 


executed by them. This work, from the engraving by Freebairn, is too 
well known to every lover of Art to require description. 

In 1820 Flaxman lost his wife, the ed partner of his joys and his 
anxicties for thirty-eight years: the bereavement wns irreparuble to a 
man of a disposition so constituted as his was, and to one then ad i 
towards his seventieth year. He survived her only six years—years of 
mental gloom and ee oa died after a short illness on the 7th of 
December, 1826; his ly rests in the churchyard of St. Gilcein-the 


ee ae than wo believe John Flaxman’s to have been | suffice to sum up his excellencica as a man and an artist. In both 


never left 

We feel this to be s meagre history of so great and good a man: the 
mere narrative has ao grown upon us as we wrote ns to leave no apace 
for reflection upon him or his works, though a pago or two would not 








lug is made was kindly lont to us by Mrs, 

1 Of Fox Ilills, Surrey. [t waa maile for 

a snagertion for the monument to her sister, subse- 
u 

iy, where it now staty 


Mr. and Mra were among the moat 


esteemed friends of Flaxman, and possess some of his most interesting letters, 


great sculptor, amd placed in the chureti of | 








genius—and were to one other in, jient, Ibe han if 
you would form so Seieare amanat The isa fran fe of him, oath 


is 
M. T. Wataon, in University College, where also is the large collection 


of Plaxznan’s models and drawings, prosonted by his relative, Miss Denman, 

















ON THE FADING OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES, 


Puoroornarzy haa arrived to auch a point 
of excellence, and is now applied tos0 many 
very useful purposes, that it is to be 
regretted that any queation upon the per- 
manenet of the picturea should have arisen, 
Certain, however, it ia, that many of the 
best photographs which have been produced 
within the Inst two or three years, have | 
either entirely disappeared, or are rapidly | 
fading out. Many of the photographie pab- 
lications, of the continent nt some 
of which I have in my possession, quickly ; 
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and ssline atmosphere of Plymouth and 
Falmouth, and subsequently to that of the 
metropolis, a similar set being preserved in 
portfolios. In some exarmples the pictures 
rapidly disappeared, in others they resisted 
ali the influences of light and moisture for 
years. But few of the actual pictures on 
which the experiments were made exist, as 
nuost of them were very inferior productiona, 
compared with those with which we are now 
familiar, Some of Mr. Talbot's, of Mr. 
Owen's carlicat works, of Hill & Adameon’s 
nictures made in 1844, and a few others, 


however, now before me, have endured , 
full exposure for many years, withoat any | 


change in their original degrees of intensity, 














gave indications of decay, which is certainly ; Everything depending on the chemical con- 
increasing ; and some of the works of our | dition of the material on the paper forming 
best photegraphors, show by tha Joss of | the picture, a few remarks on this subject 
well-defined sharp lines, that the evil is at | will be necessary. 

work, and that shortly a blank sheet slone | 
will remain ‘of the charming pictures which | menta that nitrate and chloride of silver 
were originally I 
to the cause of this has been instituted, at | im a etate of fine division, I have long 
the instigation of H-R.H. Prince Albert, by | since t recorded my conviction, and given 
the Photographie Society, and with a libe- the experimental evidence upon which that 
rality which ehowa his devotion to the | conviction was founded, to the same effect, 
photographie art; his Royal Highness has | Some chemists of eminence have disputed 
placed fifty pounds at the disposal of the | this, and are disposed to regard the darken- 
committee to whom this Inquiry has been | ed salt as a aub-chloride of silver, Z 
entrusted. It ia well known that her Ma-} The Sees eg key of Scheele, 
jesty and the Prince are much devoted to | upon which I have founded many others, 
the Art of photography, Not merely are | appears convincing on this point. 

they purchasers of the beat photographs, “I mixed ao much of distilled water with 
but his Royal Highness ia himself a pho- ; well edulcorated horn silver ax would just 
tographer. Having observed that many of | cover this powder, The half of this mixture 
the plectures in the extensive collection in | I poured into a white crystal phial, exposed 
the palace are fading out, Prince Albert at | it to the beams of the aun, and shook it 
once determined on inveatignting the cause | several times each day ; the other half [ 
of this, and on enlisting a committee of | #et by in a dark place, After having 
practised 





Delamotte, Hardwick, Pollock, and Shad- | I let some of this water fall by drops into a 
bolt. This committee have very proparly | solution of silver, which was immediately 
issued a circular requesting information, } precipitated into horn silver.” 

and specimens from all those who may have | 
practised photography for any time. “Thua,/on Light” I have placed in the clearest 
they will be enabled to arrive at some j manner of which I am capable, all the 
valuable results, which could not otherwise | experimenta on this subject before the 
have been obtained fur many years. Having | reader, and to these I would refer the 
heard fears expreaseil as to the permanence | chemical photographer. One or two ex- 
of photographic pictures, and having learned | perimenta confirmatory of that of Scheele 
that the sale of these prodactions has been am, however, disposed to quote. “ Pure 


Scheele * determined by excellent experi- | 


roduced. An inquiry aa | became when darkened, pure metallic ailver » 


shotographera to examine the | exposed the one mixture during the spnee | 
subject, The committee appotuted consist of | of two weeks, I filtrated the water standing | 
Dr, Perey and Dr, Diamond, with Messrs, | over the fina cornu grown already black ; | 


In the last edition of my “ Researches | 





seriously affected, by am increasing opinion 
that they are not capable of being rendered | 

uite permanent, [ am induced to offer a 
ew remarks ou this subject, the result of | 
fourtech years’ experience, with the hope 
of checking « prejudice which must, if not | 
corrected, act most prejudicially on phota- 
graphy. At once and decidedly I must 
express my opinion,—that, when property 
prepared, A PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURE WILL 
weven rank The fading of « photograph 
only marks the want of care on the part of the 
photogeapher. 

This assertion depends upon hundreds of 
experimenta, made with productions which 
were amoupst the earliest of the examples 
of fixing with the hyposulphite of aoda, the 
personal gifts of Sir John Herschel, and of 
others, by Hill & Adamson of Edinburgh. 
Mr, John Fox Talbot's photographs fixed 
with common salt, the bromide of potaasians, 
and the hypownlphite of soda, have also been 
the subjecta of cheervation. Photographs 
prepared by Mr. Towsou and myaelf in | 
1841 and 1842, with the worksof Mr, Owen | 
and many of those gentlemen who were prac- | 
tising the art eight and ten years since, have | 
been tested in various ways, The experi- 
menta consisted in suspending the photo- 
graph with and without glass, in a room 





exposed to the full influence of sunshine, and ; }5 


under the effects, at one period, of the humid | 


chloride of silver waa prepared with great 
care, well washed with boiling distilled 
water, until neither nitrate of silver nor 


muriatic acid produced any precipitate, and | 


then dried. Five grains of the salt were 
put into a long teat tube full of distilled 
water, and placed in the sunshine to darken, 
the powder being frequently moved that 
every part might be acted upon by the 
sun’e rays. It was found even after an 
expoaure of a few minutea that the water 
contained chlorine ; it became o| on 


‘the addition of nitrate of silver, and this 


poe A gradually increased as the chloride 
darkened, e darkening process was 
continued for several hours, afler which 
the solution was filtered to free it from 
chloride of ailver, and nitrate of silver 
added to the filtered solution; this pre- 
cipitated ehloride of silver, which, when 
collected, dried, and weighed, gave b4 


grains on one decasion ; I grain on another ; | 


and 16 on 9 third trial, From this it is 


evident that chlorine is liberated during ; 


the — of darkening. 
“The exposure in water was in another 


cnae continued for several days ; no greater | 


* “Chemical Observations and Experiments on Alz 
aad Fire," by Charles Willkun Heheclo, Eel, 17 RO, 
¢ “ Hemtarches om Light,” let ed., 144; and 2nd ed., 


} Consult Mr. Hardwick's excellent Little work, “A 
Manual of Photographic Chemistry. 

















degree of darkening ovcurred, but a curious 
fact was noticed, It was found that durin 
the might nearly all the chlorine whieh 
had been liberated during the day was 
recombined, and that the darkened powder 
became lighter. 

“In these experimenta the presence of 
organic matter had been carefully avoided, 
It now became necesaary to inguire inte the 
condition of the chloride of silver darken- 
ing by the solar rays on paper, Eath 
post paper, highly glazed, was coated with 
ebloride of ailver in the usual way, all 
free nitrate of silver being washed off. The 
paper was exposed to sunshine for forty- 
eight hour, in which time it had passed to 
| & fine olive brown metallic colour. The 

paper was now cut into pieces ; some parts 

were immersed in very dilute nitric acid, 
' which produced no change; others in am- 
monia, which had not the slightest effect 
! upon them: therefore it was evident that 
no oxide of silver was present. On puttin 
fragments of the paper inte nitric aci 
dilated with equal parts of water, all the 
darkened portion was rapidly dissolved off, 
and the paper waa left of a lilac colour, 
Hence we have very satisfactory proof that 
metallic silver is eventually formed on the 
surface of the chloridated photographic 
papers, and that the under senaitive surface 
\ia preserved in the condition of a sub- 
chloride of silver by the opacity of the 
superticial coat.”"—Hevearches on Light, pp. 
78-80, 2ud edition. 

The liberation of iodine from the iodide 
of silver has been proved by similar seta 
of experimenta to those on the chloride. 
| Whether the experiments have been made 
| on the eae plate, on the calotype 

paper, or on the ordinary chloridated paper, 
the results have proved the sama; in all 
cases, chlorine, iodine, bromine, have been 
| liberated, It is quite true that after a brief 
expostire to sunshine, ammonia will remove 
the darkened surface of paper, showing that 
the first change is the formation of an 
oxide of silver, the oxygen mibstituting the 
chlorine, as it has been shown it will do by 
M, Dumas, This oxide of silver is rapidly 
reduced ;—even precipitated oxide of silver 
soon parts with ita oxygen, under the power- 
ful agency of the solar rays, 

The fading of pictures has reference to 
the positive pictures, it rarely happens that 
the negatives suffer, Now, on the positive 
nicture we have the images formed by 

nely divided metallic silver, and, of course, 
| before the picture i« fixed, there is much 
undecomposed chloride of silver on the 
paper. Sir John Herschel taught usa In 
1849 to employ the hyposulphite of soda as 
the only really permanent fixing agent, 
.*The wee of the liquid hyposulphite for 
_ fixing the photographic impression, in virtue 
of the property which they possess, and 
which was I believe, first poimted out in 
my paper on those salta in ‘ Browster’s 
Edinbargh Philceophical Magazine’ (1819- 
1820}, of readily dissolving the chloride and 
other combinations of silver insoluble in 
the generality of menatrua.”’—erschet, 

If photographers had attended faithfully 
to the firat directions of Sir John Herschel 
we should not now be hearing of fading 
photographs, It is therefore of moment to 
give in his own words the directions of him 
who did #0 much for the philosophy of 














photography, as to make ws regret that he 
80 soon abandoned the investigation, ; 
“If the paper be muriated or prepared 


with other insoluble argentine compounds 
—it is to be washed in water containing « 
| little ealt, which ia beneficial by removing 
' the silver (free nitrate of silver) as fast as 
| abstracted from the paper, This first 


























































































washing greatly diminishes the sensitive- 
ness of the photograph to further im- 
ressions of light, and if merely nitrated, 
Sesteeye it entirely if the paper be thin. 
If otherwise, it may be considered as half 
fixed, and may be preserved, and oecasion- 
ally inspected in feeble lights, till convenient 
to fix it completely. To do this it muat be 
thoroughly dried, and then bruahed over very 
quickly with a flat camel-hair brush dipped 
we the saturated solution of the h Iphite, 
Jirst on the face and then on the back, Thia, 
having remained on it till the paper is 
completely penetrated with it, must be 
washed off with ted and copious 
effusiona of water aided by a soft sponge, 
with a dabbing motion, often turning the 
picture until the liquid comes off without 
the slightest sweetness, The photograph is 
then fixed, and may be dried and put by; 
but to nutke it accure it ie best to repeat the 
process, and if the paper be thick even a third 
time.” 

This is the essential process for render- 
ing the photographs perfectly permanent. 
There is, however, another paragraph, 
which, although it applies especially to 
negatives, has & most unportant beari 
upon the perfection and permanence o! 
positive peer. 

“The hyposulphite of soda and silver 
being lable to apache decomposition, 
accompanied with separation of silver in 
the state of sulphuret, it is necessary to be 
very careful in washing away the very last 
traces of this salt, especially if it be intended 
to use the photograph for re-transfera, in 
which sd a de} ™ agi sul _ within 
ita pores is fa! o¢ it rendera the paper 
unequally opaque, It is for this facons we 
recommend to orply the ee con. 
centrated and quickly ; alnce if it be not in 
excess at at point of the paper, the 
deposit of sulphuret takes place at the first 
contact, and can never be got rid of."— 
Philosophical Trans, 1840, 

It is usual, at a tosonk the pictares 
for many hours in — quantity of water, 
the water being several times changed. The 
water is to dissolve out the soluble hypo- 
aulphite of soda and silver, Of course the 
firat water removes the most, and each suc- 
cessive portion removes leas and leas from 
the paper, but still some; and even the last 
portion may be regarded asa very dilute 
solution of these salts, From this the pho- 

ute is taken and dried, with some h 
sulphite adhering. This and this only iz 
the canse of the fading of photographa. 
Fe rote rag —_ ' ~~ to be 

et that paper, like linen, has the power o 
holding, by the exercise of a force peculiarly 
energetic in all porous bodies, salts in solu- 
tion with a remarkable tenacity. Mere 
soking in water is inaufficient. Mr, Fox 
Talbot uses and recommended the applica- 
tion of boiling water, and even two or three 
wishings in boiling water, to overcome this. 
Mr. Malone called in, with much effect, the 
aid of a chemical agent, caustic potash, to 
remove the Inst portions; but nothing 
answers so thoroughly aa the dubbing 
motion of a nge, as recommended by 
Herschel. In my * Popular Treatise on 
the Art of Photography,” published in 1841, 
I have especially insisted that the photo- 
graph should be placed upon an inclined 
ag Semel which a emall atream of water 

been allowed to flow, and that the 
shone, as recommended, should be applied, 
he mechanical action thoroughly frees the 
salt from the paper, and the water carries it 
at once away. hen this plan ia adopted, 
a photograph is rendered as permanent as a 
print from an engraver'a wget and I believe 
the records of to-day might thaa be handed 
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down to those who will succeed ua upon 
this earth of ours. 

It should not be forgotten that a photo- 
graph made by intense mates although 
not darker than one produced by ang se 
poeure in dull weather, ap to have 
penetrated more thoroughly into the paper, 
the chemical change has gone on to a 

ter depth, and consequently the picture 
is actually, to a certain extent, self-fixed. 
This may be proved by the action of corro- 
sive sublimate, In one case it will scarcely 
attack the photograph, in the other it readily 
removes the picture. 

The phenomena attendant on the fading 
of photographs are curious, and have not 
yet been thoroughly investigated. All pic- 
tures begin to fude by the giving way of the 
edges of the darker objects, and especially 
of those which are near the borders of the 
paper. The cause of this, in all cases, I 
conceive to be the presence of minute quan- 
tities of the hyposulphites, or sulphites, both 
which are liable, i —— to act slowly 
but rap a the pictures, especially when 
assisted by the combined influences of at- 
_ heric ee and light. In wai 
ao a ite of soda, containing as it 
doea silver : solution, a pleasing colour is 

uced by the formation of a sulphuret 
of ailver, which is, in combination with the 
metallic silver of the picture, liable to quick 
decomposition. Hence we find that nearly 
all pictures which have the peculiar tone 
which is due to this practice are very liable 
to fade, Concentrated and fresh hyposul- 
phite of soda alone should be employed. If 
a pictare which has a tendency to fade be 
| orn in the sunshine, covered with three 
ifferently coloured media, such as red, —_ 
and yellow glasses, it will generally be foun 
to darken under the yellow, and bleach 
under the blue glasa, With many pictures 
very decided indications of colour, corre- 
sponding with the coloura of the media 
reapectively through which the solar radia- 
tions have permeated, will be found upon 
the paper ; the yellow nang produced by 
the formation of a metallic bronzy surface 
after the darkening has reached its maxi- 
mum; the red results from a similar action. 
Tn both these cases it appears that the rays 
act to produce the revival of the metal more 
perfectly than is effected by the first action 
of the sunshine in producing the photo- 
graph, That the molecular arrangement 
should be such as to impart the power of 
reflecting differently coloured rays is nota 
little remarkable, It is only at a certain 
point that blue is produced upon the rT; 
the first action is to change the ordinary 
brown colour of the photograph to a pecu- 
liar iron black, which soon changes to an 
indigo or blue colour, and then speedil 
gives way, fading rapidly until all is 


obliterated. 
Many of these slow changes, which take 
place in photographs imperfectly fixed, are 


well worthy the study of all who are inte- 
reated in the acience of the subject. Amongst 
the most remarkable are the changes which 
a peculiar kind of picture, produced by a 
process of my discovery, to which I gave 
the name of “the chromotype,” undergoes, 
The chromotype pictare is obtained by pre- 
paring paper with a salt of chromium and 
of oe which ia, after the image is fixed 
upon it, washed over with a solution of 
nitrate of silver, The picture is then brought 
out by the formation of the ht red 
chromate of silver. There is great difficulty 
in giving permanence to these pictures ; 
indeed, it can scarcely be anid that they 
adinit of absolute fixation, since the chrom- 
ate of silver fades under the ordinary at- 
mospheric influences, but it fades to revive 


2r2 


again, by penctrating the paper and a - 
ing on the back. Usually the face of the 
| ele, ga becomes covered with a fine 

im of metallic silver, and then the image 
slowly redevelopes itself on the back, be- 
coming more and more perfect with time, 
Having redeveloped itself strongly, the face 
begina again to clear itself up, and even- 
tually a picture appeara on either side of 
the perers of tolerably uniform intensity, 
which is, I believe, permanent. I have 
some pictures which I have kept for many 
years without change. Unfortunately, in 
this slow chemical action, inflaences which 
would otherwise have lain dormant in the 


per are developed, and peculiar spots and 
regularities are formed which disfigure 
the image. 


It is to be hoped that some of these phe- 
nomena will now be investigated by the 
committee of the Photographic wr 
That society has not hitherto engaged in 
any scientific investigation, There is no 
doubt but its exhibitions and its meetings 
have materially tended to the improvement 
of photography as an Art; but the Scienco 
of the subject has now for some years Jain 
dormant, Let us hope that the liberal and 
enlightened act of the Prince Albert may 
turn the attention of the society to a set of 
investigations of the utmost importance, 
and of the highest interest to all. Photo- 
graphy is now made available to many 
important ends, but its usefulness is still 
capable of much extension, when ita ro 
phenomena are tly examined, Depend 
upon it, there ts, to usea French form of 
expression, a 7 for photography, which 

t 


far exceeds dreams of its sanguine 
admirera, Ropeat Hust. 
pee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





“THE RESCUE,” BY W. MILLAIs 


Bin,—Possessed with, as it a the romantic 
idea that the perfection of pictorial Art was 
measured by the correctness with which it repre- 


sents nature in her varied moods, I found myself 
studying the much-talked-of picture, ‘‘ The 
eac,” in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
bo he question, the artlet has aleted 4 very 
ifficult subject upon which to try his powers. The 
dramatic interest of the picture ie well sustained : 
there is —— reality in the expression of the 
group. r. Millis desired to convey to the mind 
th Loans — _ impatient agony has 
given wa a tlood of heart-o" werkt 7 
and the p tien mother clutches her open pe fad 
from the urms of the fireman who, with cool courage, 
has torn them from the flames which have been 
threatening to involve them. ‘To other critics I leave 
all this: there is, however, one point which has been 
left unnoticed, aa furas I know, and, as that point is 
to the picture no futal one, I have on it ially a 
word or two to write. The firo from w “The 
Rescue" bas been made, could not possibly hare 
been any ordi conflagration: the flames that 
are destroying are not common flames. We must 
surely see before us Madame Hengler, or the wife 
of some pyrotechnic artist, in the attic of whose 
house a large quantity of nitrate of strontian has 
ignited, and hence the red-fire horror which suffasos 
itself over the group. At the Surrey Gardens, at 
Vauxhall, and at our theatres where melodrama 


ee ee such effocts may be seen as thoee 
in Mr. Millais’s picture; but certainly not in the 
midst of a burning dwelling, where wood is blazing, 
or even the bricks Incandesount. The children and 
the fireman are painted in 1 crimson glow; o con- 
tidernble portion of blue colouring red which 
the artist employed. fireman's drew: is 
deeply black; let us remember the dress of the 
brigade is adark green, and, in the midstof red-fre, 
this would a positive black, because the 
green surface has not the power of rethecting back red 
rays to the eye; in this, therefore, the is cor 
rest, suppuing be had been dealing with monochro- 
mia light. My impression is, that the picture 
has been studied wntee the influence of light, which 
has permeated ruby-coloured glass. 0 
however, fuils even here, since the reds in it wo: 
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hare appeared much more intense under the eon- 
ditions ; all colowred surfaces Lr eg moore thant 
enlinanly intense, when viewed ina light of the 
aame cology with themselves, Now, ina burning 
house, the flames never preduce a red glow, mnlens 
it is upon the clouds of humid vapour which float 
in the atmosphere above the conflagration, and 
then the glow is a dull red one. Flame, however 
intense, has an cxeces of yellow raya; tho red 
riyeand the blue are not #0 abundant as in day- 
light. When the flame is dull there is leas of the 
yellow light, the red becomes more prominent, 
and the rewulé is am orange reflection. If Mr. 
Millsis will look at a man at night, sitting near a 
eagle of thurning cosla, where they are cherry red 
Aot, as itis called, he will fied a pure ormmnge red 
glow suffuses the akin, an intense orange the white 
shirt, bat no blue, no erimeon, no pure red. Lf 
“*The Rescue” is, as we ou it to be, from a 
Loadon dwelling, wader change of our fire brigade, 
the colour om the white dresses of the children, and 
the dress of the fireman aro equally untrac. The 
frat ehould have been wore yellow than rel, and 
the last a geflore-grey, the green cloth haring the 
power of refloctin K much vellow light, Let 
me advise Mr. Millais, if be would study the effet 
of artificial light, to visit an irom-foundry, or the 
neighbourhax| of blast-furmaces at night, when 
he will learn that rays other than red ilhominnte 
surrounding objects, 
Yours obediently, 
Cituoma. 





CHURCH RESTORERS NOT ENCOURAGERS OF 
MODERN Af. 

Ste,—Seme time sinee, an most of your readers 
are aware, a worthy individual left 500/, for the 
purpose of procuring a picture for a church in Der- 
mondsey, naming the subject. The executors heing 
anxious to full thelr duty, were at a los how to 
obtain a picture of the description required, when 
upon its being casually mentioned by one of the 
gentionen to an artist, he suggested thnt a similar 

lan should be adopted asin the case of architects 

bor a building, # ¢., to invite by public advertiae- 
ment artiets to send in sketches of the subject de- 
scribed, premiums being offered, and that the anc- 
eossful candidate shoul ay the pleture, Ao- 
cordingly, urtiets — to the call, and the wish 
of the donor wus fully carried out, thus giving an 
interest and a étimulant to historical painting. 
Since that time, however, I am sorry to observe 
that a different system has been adopted by those 
who profess to be the most doveted to the embellish- 
went of our churches. No subject of Art meecta 
with their approbation, except it partakes of sym- 

liem, or the high cut and dry style of pre- 
Raphkaelivm. I have before me a report of the 
watoration of Newark Church,* in which are the 
following remarks:—*‘* The fine painting of The 
Raising of Lazarus,” by W. Hilton, IA., which 
had been presented by him to the church, occupied 
the position of altur-piece, and had suprreedod 
pictures of Moses and Auron of mare ancient date, 
which im their torn had been preceded by a white 
eager background, on whieh were found, in bold 

lack letter, with red initials, the Ten Command- 
ments, of date supposed to be shortly subsequent 
to the Reformation.” © © © “In the chancel 
a new reredos, in Aneaster stone, of beautiful de- 
rign, has replaced Hilten's pleture, which has found 
a wititable (*) resting-place in the north transept," 
On the foregoing, I have only to remark whether, 
en the removal of the pleture, the restoration of the 
Ten Commandments would not have been more 
congenial to the canons of oor Protestant Church, 
than the beautiful reredot of a sumi-papistical 
school of church restorers, T have again to allude 
to anther affuie done by the church restorers. At 
Maidstone, about the end of the last century, Mr. 
Joferins, a worthy inhabitant of the town, painted 
am! presented te the church for an altar-piece, 
“The Lost Supper,” a very appropriate subject for 
soch a xituation, Tt was a most creditable pur- 
formance for a provincial artist, but certainly not a 
specimen of the pre-Raphaclite school, yet it com- 
mmnded a degree of respect and veneration in the 
thouwhts of thoes «ho apprachad the chancel to 
partake of the Holy Communion. This picture has 
also heen removed, and where placed I cannot say, 
as it is not visible Inthechureh. 1 hope, however, 
the preeent incumbent will order its restoration to 
its forracr place, and hy eo daing show some degree 
af respect for the liberality and devotion of a former 
donor to the sacred edifice, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Crvucn ConsenvaTrve. 
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SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 
THE PRINCESS' THEATRE. 





To Mr. Charien Koan, and hia management of 
the graceful little theatre in Oxford Street, the 
public are very largely indebted: not only for 
the enjoyment, but for the instruction which 
may be derived from tho acted drama. Ho is 
aman of judgment and taste, sa well aa ability : 
one is ere to eee nothing offensive there ; i 
estimable lady he has a volonble ally: mevess 
has warmnted ox iture: hia “company” ia 
wall-formved in all ita parts; and in minor pieces, 
ag well as in more [mportaut plays, his arrange 
menta are ever ekilful and judicious The result 
is that visitors to his theatre depart always 
satisfiod—often with delight, and frequently with 
astonishment. Chur more immediate business, 
howerer, is with the scenery of bis theatre, and 
the necessoriea which give it force and offoct. 
For several years he hos been gradually 
improving it. Many of the dramas produced by 
him have been a series of admimble pictures,— 
aceumte in costume, true in principle, and 
excellent aa paintin The artists, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Grieve, seem to labour 
in barmony, and this fact is ap mt even in all 
the less important details of the management ; 
the machinist and the coatumber obviously work 
under the direction of a niastermind. A visit 
to the Princess’ Theatre in an intellectual tront, 
aod an instructive leeson which, to the young 
i may be of enduring value. 

he latest of Mr. Kean's productions ia un- 
questionably the best ; there ts but one opinion 
as to the manner in which he has produced the 
splendid tof” Henry VILL" Throughout 
it is well acted.—from the representative of 
Wolsey, and the charming and touching per- 
sonifcation of Queen Catherine, down to the 
yeoman of the guard; not only is there nothing 
wrong, but everything moves gracefully, and in 
ita proper place to ita proper purpose: every 
trifie veems to have been studied os an easent 
portion af a great whole. 

The visitor ia carried back into the sixteenth 
century: the dremes from that of the mouareh 
to the messenger are exact: the buildings are 
exhibited procietly as they were: ono soos 
“Qld London” and ita populace ; ita courtiers, 
its people, and its priests, aa at the time when 
“the Defender of the Faith * laid the corner 
stone of tha Reformation in England, and gave 
a fatal blow to the unholy power of “ the 
Church.” To rend a ecore of volumes and 
examine a@ hundred paintings and portraits of 
the time would be lees inutractive, os regurda 
tho manners and customs of tho period, than a 
single evening passed at the Princess’ Theatre, 
to witness the performance of Henry VILL 

Mr, Kean wisely took advice fromm “antho- 
rities:" thus, Mr. Planché advised on the 
costumes, Mr. George Godwin on the buildings 
of the period, while io Mc. Shaw was another 
valuable ally, They are responsible for the 
“truths” represented: and the thanks of the 
public as well as of Mr, Kean aro due to those 
gentleomen—both of whom are sound and eafo 
critics in the important departments they under 
toak to auperintend, 

Our space will not permit us to enter into 
particulars: bat we imagine this magnificent 
pageant will be visited by all who can estlmate 
what i excellent im Art ond valuable in the 
acted drama, The cost must have been im 
monge, although there is no evidence of idle 
expenditure for mere display. The atage, 
amall aa it must be, appeared lange enough for 
the numerous proceamans —~ the dances--and 
especially the uot—judicious contrivances 
adding to its actual size In short nothing ia 
wanting to render this drama a perfect piece 
of Art: while some of the scenes have certainly 


nover been equalled on the stago—that especial 
in which the spirita descend to console am 
comfort the broken-hearted Queen. 


We rejoice to know that public appreciation 


; baw rewarded Mr. Kean; and that it will on- 


courage him to persevere in his wise and uneful 
course—arreating the downward 


~ 





of the | caravan o! 
‘ drama and rendering it renowned even in its | to leave the city by the “ Gate o 


THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


GATE OF THR METWALEYS: CAIRO. 
Th. Boderis, BA, Painter, ¥, Chaltva, Eagracer. 
Sise of she Picture, 2M. by 30. 3 im. 

Moontsy, or Byzantine, architectare—aa it 
exista in Muahotnedan countrics, as well ag in 
many parts of Spain, where tt was introduced 
hy the Moors—has supplied Mr. Roberts with 
eome of the moat interesting subjects for his 
pencil. Its picturesque character, though fanci- 
ful and capricious, heightened as it frequently 
is by colour, peculiarly adapts it for pictorial 
representation. Delicient as it is in those quali- 
ties of simplicity combined with grandeur which 
distinguish the architecture of the Greeks, in 
the graceful and classic ornamentation of Roman 
edifices, aud in the Linposing magnificence and 
richness which ara found in the best examples 
of Gothic architecture, it has beon called the 
“most poetical and fairy-like” style of building, 
and certainly owes ita origin to a people at once 
luxurious, refined, and imaginative. It seoms 
to be undofinable by any strict rules, while it ia 
evident that consistent principles of taste have 
guided the Moorish architeots, who have marked 
it by an unmintakeable national pigaingnomy. 

Tho finest examples of this style of bailding 
undoubtedly exist now in Spain, whither it was 
brought in about the ninth or tenth centuries ; 
for though the Moors bad posspuion of a con- 
siderable part of the country early in the eighth 
century, it can searcely be su they found 
occasion or opportunity for any other taske than 
that of securing their conquests and enlarging 
tho sphore of their dominion. Tho cities of 
Egypt and Turkey, however, etill retain many 
notable specimens of their ancient glories, of 
which the “Gate of the Metwaleys at Kahirs,” 
or * Cairo,” as it is called by ws, ix one. 

In Mr. Roberts's beautiful work “ Egypt aod 
the Holy Land” ia aleo a view of this gateway, 
taken, we think, from a point considerably 
nearer the arch. It is singular that though we 
have consulted many voluminous publications 
on Egypt, ia English, French, and German, in 
the British Museurn, we bave been unable to 
discover any reference to this locality; but in 
the text accompanying Mr. Roberts's work, we 
leara the following particulars rospecting it. 
The gate was built in the reign of the Caliph El 
Mutansir, about the year ap. 1002: it is not 
situnted in the wnlls of the city, but is one of 
those within it which serve as a comrmunication 
between one part of the city aod another, and 
are #0 placed as to divide Cairo into quarters or 
districts ; and thus they furnish the government 
with the means of cutting off from the rest any 
division which may be in a stato of ineurrection. 
It stande between the fine minarets of the 
Mosque of Ging Elmuelyad, called also the 
Mosque of Bab Zaweyleh, and of the Metwaleys; 
the latter a devout Snint, or Walloo, who ia sup- 
posed to visit the spot mysteriously, and from 
which it has acquired ite most popular mame, 
The subject is one highly intereating from its 
picturesque character. 

The moeque, a portion of the walls of which 
= to the right of the picture, was built by 
the Sheik El-Mahmoodee, who removed the 
towers of the gate, and erected the ten beautiful 
minsrets which flank it, do. 1414. The steps 
in the foreground lead to the principal entrance, 
and lauope are nded from the beam that 
hangs in front of the portal. The street, like 
most of those in Cairo, is narrow, and unpaved ; 
on ono side isa row of shops—if rooms about 
six or soven feet high, and four or five feet wide 
are worthy of being eo called—and on the other 
arow of stalls, even under the shadow of the 
Maslems' religious temple. The rude but pic 
turexyue construction of the balconies to the 
windows and bouees, the awnings and sheds 
over the shops, and the raleed floors on which 
the dealers sat, are in striking contrast with the 
maesive walla of the mosque, and the beautiful 
forms of the minarets, The long line of etreets 
leading from the citadel to the Bab en Nasr 
lics avon the Metwaleys gate, and the great 

the pilgrims to Mecca — beneath it 
Victory.” 








Midland Counties’ Historical Collector,” 
foe June, 1836, published by T. Chapman Browne, 
ewer, 






' decadence, | The pleture ia in the collection at Osborne. 
| ' 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue collection of ancient masters wan opened 
to private view on the 9th of June with a 

of 165 pictures, among which are 
contributions from her Majesty, the Dukee of 
Sutherland, Wellington, Bedford, the Marquis 
of Westminster, the Royal Academy, &e., &e. 


The works es tho wh hes hor 
Ly are ta, FFANT, 
oa ire, *¢ P Charlotta, the Prince of 


Wales, and the Duke of York:" the other, No. 
122, ‘The Prinocss Royal, and the Duke of 
Clarence,’ both valuable works and worthily in 
style and coatume exemplifying the tastes of 
their day. There are in the exhibition many 
famous and well-known works, but no single 
one of preeminent distinction as we some- 
both the property of the Duke of Wellington, 
both the property of the eof Welli 
are different in feeling—one is warm, the other, 
* Porta di Ostia,’ is freeh in’colour and the better 
_— of the two. No 4,°A Landscape and 
figures,” by Curr, the property of the Duke of 
es Fy app re a3 a 
foreground op; to avory ous distance, 
The simplicity of the treatment is most agree- 
able, Cuyp himself appears aa a sketcber in the 
mud. No, 8 ‘A , by Vaxprn- 
er, from the collection of the 1 of Caledon, 
seems to be another view of the subject in the 
National Gallery, but by no means #0 effective ; 
certain passages are too cold, apparently painted 
with some very crudo green, a8 voerdigris, a 
colour all but un in landscape. No. 
10 ia ‘The Duke d'Olivarez,’ by Vetasquez, the 
pro of Col. Hugh D, Baillie, and No, 11, also 


yRLAsgoRs, entitled ‘Portrait of a a ry 
Gatien” the property of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The ference between these two 


works is very the former being the 
ergot of a Fandes, Volasquez bas refined it 
to repulsive nesa, but the latter, only the 
— of w gentleman, is beyond all praise. 
0.16, ‘A Landscape and Figures,’ by Bors, be- 
longing to Lord Shaftesbury, is a warm ag 
finished with infinite nicety of detail, No, 17, 
‘St, Cocilia,’ by Canto Does, and the property 
of the Duke of Portland, presents a contrast to 
the Carlo Dolces in the collections of the Grand 
Duke of Tusany. It is softer and less cold, he 
sooms to have been looking at Domenichino, 
No, 20, another Vanpennese, ‘A Scene in Hol- 
land,’ contributed by Lord Shaftesbury, is a most 
accurate and minute study from a-given locality, 
with a canal running into the picturo; but too 
much is sacrificed to breadth, and those rules 
of pictorial effect which #0 many connoisseurs 
admire without being able to explain, No, 24, 
‘Scene on the Ice,” J. Ostann, Lord Dartmouth, 
is a valuable work, and No, 25,‘ The Flight into 
Egypt,’ by Scaoonret, is one of those eccentric 
blue distance pictures, of which we seo so many 
in the nameless collections in the Low Countries 
and Germany, No. 21 is a head of Trxtorerro, 
painted by himeelf, and below; to Lord Elcho ; 
it ia elmple, earnest, and lifelike, with a beard 
somewhat shorter than those portraits of him at 
owas and bya No, : 8, wane uaaed 
the property o! Bredel, a sylvan ject 
with some well<irawn trees in the foreground, 
altogether # production of much excellence. 
No. 32, by Vanpen Hevorx, ‘ View of a Town,’ 
Lord Caledon, is a amall picture in micro- 
scopic finish to the beat works of the painter, 
No. 40, ‘Exterior of a Dutch House with 
* by Dosant, H. T. Hope, Esq, ia 
remarkable for that fine surface which dis 
tinguishes only works of eminent artists; it is 
charmingly managed aa to chiaroscuro, No, 42, 
exhibi Miss Bredel, is a * Landecape with 
Figurea Cattle, by Berowem, It is amall, 
romantic in composition, and like all Berghem's 
works looks as if brought er piecemeal ; 
yet ho is the moet captivating of all thoss who 
(ig Baw with light and shade. No, 45 ia 
8‘ Landscape,’ by Vetassquez, the property of 
Mr. Wynn Ellis; nothing in ciple like his 
‘Prado Boar Hunt,’ nor his Wellington Aqua- 
rius, (for the principle of a landscape be 
the principle of a figure picture) nor anything 
that we know to be his: nor like No, 47, 
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‘Portralt of Himself,’ alao belonging to the 
Duke of Wellington, though we do not Gnd him 
here the sword -girt cavalier that he at 
—— taht ye “An Ig Woman egies 
Candlelight,’ Rupess, the property o! 

Sorecshan, and a re brated production, 
much admired by Sir Thomas Lawrence : but it 
has been cl , and, we think, has lost much 
of that luminous glaze with which Rubens 
finished all his pictures; at any rate, if it were 
glazed it would be more Rubens like than it is 
now, all-beantiful though it be. We come to 
Bantocomuzo Murito—two pietureea—62, ‘A 
Legendary Subject,’ Lord Elcho, and a ‘ Portrait 
of himself, from tho collection of Lord Spencer. 
No, 52 is « large picture, representing a monk 
receiving bread from angelsa,—eimple in treat- 
ment, but of great power ; the portrait of himself 
in, as to the head, elles painted, but be 
presents himself in an oval compartment some- 
what whimaically—like Hogarth: he ls not 80 
staid a gentleman as he appears in the portrait 
in the Aguado collection. No 54 is a ‘ Land- 


scape, » Hat harms from the collection of Sir 
H. H. bell, Paintera have been asking 
Jacob Ru now, the very hour we write, 


just two hundred years (by Haarlem clock) why 
he paints euch Goomy scenes under o daylight 
sky, one-tenth of which would show colour and 
reflection in any similar subject. But mere 
connoimeurs in front of such a picture lose 
themsel 


room, where wo are again in the soci 
Tarixes, Muniizo, Satvator, and especial 
Remsrayor Vay Rays, and disco 
and Lord Derby's ‘Head of a bi,” 
Rembrandt in everything, No. 68, by Racues 
Rvvecn, contribated by Mr. Fordham, is of 
course ‘Flowers,’ thinly but sweetly painted, 
and wanting that ease a 
a , 


— No, 70, ‘The Arta inquiring of the 
oius of Modern Rome, why they do not 
flourish as in the days of Ancient Rome,’ The 
ictare is the p of Lord Derby, and has 
of colour and mellowness than Pouasin’s 
best works, No. 73 is a ‘Corpe de Garde,’ by 
‘Tenrens, the property of Mr, Hope; an admirable 
production, one of those which Teniers executed 
in his beet manner. No. 74, ‘Lan and 
Cattle,’ by Wrnawrs and A. Vanpevecpe, and 
the property of Miss Bredel, is a small work 
of exquisite sweetness and simplicity, No. 75, 
‘ mon Players,’ by Texrems, and also 
belon to Mr. Hope, is a worthy pen- 
dant to No. 7% No. 77, ‘The Ferry Boat,’ 
by Corr, is one of that painter's beat works, It 
ia from the collection of the Rev, F. Leicester. 
It is sparkling, full of truth, and in condition as 
good as if it had buta week ago come from 
Albert Cuyp’s studio in Dor No. 82, b: 
N. Povssts, and the property of Lord Derby, 
somewhat eccentric in composition,—a mixture 
of modern and classic architecture: wo are not 
ene Bee who can forgive even Nicolas 
P anything. No. §6,‘A Sea Pleoe,’ by 
Vanper Caretta, belonging to Wynn 
Eaq., is a vi yy ya 
Tints Wie ates ake 
ANDTERE, ig to , s 
much leas eee, leas rich in colour, than we 
usually soe Vandyke. No. 93,‘The Assum 
of the Virgin,’ by Murttxo, the property 
Earl of jon, is remarkable for the care bo- 


more of tho —_ of the Spanish than the 
Italian school Ta a. 
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preened with miseric” than the banished lord. 
‘e had forgotten what ho was like; but he 
certainly may be set down as one of his own 
melancholy men. The South Room contains 
many well-known examples of painters who in 
memory are dear to us, as Jackson's ‘ Portrait 
of a Gentleman, ‘Misa Horneck, afterwards 
Mrs. Gwynne,’ by Sie J. Rerxouns, ‘Gipsy Girl, 
Sie T. Lawrence, ‘The Rabbit on the Wall,’ Sir 
D, Wikis, and ‘ The Lady Mary Fitzgerald,’ by 
the same, ‘Conway Castle,” Turwen, ‘A View 
near Bruges,” Sir W, Carcorr, &o. &e., the 
whole constituting a collection of gront variety 
and intervst. 


——_o——— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Panis.—The fine weather has brought to Paris a 
large number of foreigners, und our museums and 
public buildings are fully visited ; the new arrange- 
ment for opening the Louvre and other 


| eries 
from two until five is much complained ot arti 


cularly by those persons who have but little time 
to in Paris, The exhibition continues to be 
feebly supported by visitors, most of the Srst-rate 
manufacturers not being yot ready; in a financial 
point of view it is at present a complete failure, 
and with respect to space and other accommodations, 
complaints are made on all aides, beth by matives 
and forvigners.—The males of Art-works in Paris 
coe Srauiee anend; the antiques belonging to 
M, Itaoul Kochette brought about 14,000£.; several 
interesting specimens have been purchased for the 
collections of the Louvre and of the Imperial 
Library. The sale of Mr. Van den Zande's collee- 
tion of engravin; 
of amateurs of 


from the Cross,"’ without any let 560f.; “The 
Annunciation," 400f,; ** The Little Tomb," 301f. ; 
“The Three Trees,” very fine, 1000f.; “ The 
Three Cottages,” 200f.; “The Canal and Small 
Neat,” ag, Honmey on paper of Japan, 400f.; 
“* Ephraim ua,’ seoond state, very fine, with 
the ring burnished, 1010. Of Ostade'a etchings, 
“The Féte under the La Tree,’ very fine, 
270f.; “ The Dance at the C " 208f.; “ The 
Lun " 860f. In another recent sale, Rem- 
brandt's Hundred Guilders,” very fine, 2052f, ; 
“ Herod's Fonst,” earns after Rubens, proof 


20F. ; 18 prints by olomew Broemberg, 

Goltzdus’s“* Boy and Dog,” y fine, 620f.; “The 

Old ing,” by Itembrandt, on Japan paper, 
rare, 1060f; “CEuvres de Waterloo,” 118 


prints ol and fine, 1060f.; “The Apocalypse,” 
y J. Duvet, 23 subjects, fine, 402f—The ‘artists 
employed in engraving the medals to be distributed 
as prizes in the Industrial Prizes are MM, Barre, 
Borel, Caqué, Oudiné, and J. Wiener.—The cande- 
labras and fountains of the Place de la Concorde 


have been beautified; all the principal public 
buildings have been cleaned, and look quite gny: 
when the roadway is fini in the Rue de Rivoli, 


Te= 


been recently 
of C e. by the order of 
the Empress Hldegarde 5 the prayer-book of the 
Emperor Charles Bald, date 442; the Bible 
offered in 850 to the same Emperor by the monks 
of the Abbaye St. Martin, of Tours; the prayer- 
, Pealter, and ring of St. Louis, 
Virxxa.—The altar, presented by a society of 
and commemorutive of the ation of 
the emperor from assassination, het been placed in 
Go eee of St, Barbara, in the cathedral of i 
n, and although not many years have ¢ 
since chapel was restored, nf athorough repair 
was found to be necessary, This restoration 
evinces the of taste, for in the former re- 
novation of chapel nothing was done but to 
colour the whole of an eusemly grey colour, the 
removal of which i¢ one of the earnest objects of 
the present embelli it, or, in other words, to 
restore the chapel to its pristine beauty. 
Nourewsenc.—One the oldest architectural 
monuments in this city is about to be cmsol, that 
is, the remains of the monastery of the barefooted 




















monks, recognisable in the Bestelmoyer mansion, 
which is about to be rebuilt, ‘This monastery was 
fou by Conrad Waldstromer about the begin- 
ay the thirteenth century, It flourished until 
the Reformation, when it was closed; the last of 
the monks died in 1562, and was buried in the choir. 
TBenti,—aAt the April moecting of the Medieval 
Art-Union, Herr Guhl read a paper on the Art- 
remains of the town of Navello, situated on the 
shores of the bay of Amalfi. He commenced with 
the history of this now fallen but once Sourishing 
city, which had formerly a population of 36,000 
souls, and possessed more than a hundred churches. 
Its foundation secms to date from the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The place was originally 
called Thorus, which stil] remains in the name of 
one of the churches, that of St, Giovanni del Thuoro, 
The rising importance of the town oecasioned in 
the ninth century the revolt of Amalfi, to which 
was given afterwards the name of Rebellum. Herr 
Gubl bad instituted researches so earnest and 
minute, that he communicated many highly inte- 
resting facts relative to the early of these 
places. After him Herr Dieckhoff communicated a 
ren on the church of Konigeberg, the history of 
which he illustrated by drawings, some of which, 
capecially one of the tower, 19 foot long, were 
highly interesting. Herr Wangen exhibited a pho- 
ph, from the drawing by Volte, of the Greifs- 
wald taj vy, and Herr Weyde “ Pictureeque 
Views of the Ioman remains at Pola, in Istria."’— 
During the great exhibition at Paris, an assembly 
of sioologists of Berlin, os well as of other 
places, will be beld in the French capital during 
six days from the 26th of August. The assetubly 
will meet at No, 44, Rue Bonaparte, and extra con- 
veyances will be established to Chartres and Nayon 
for the ——— of those proceeding thither 
he 


Mosren.—The re-establishment of the health of 
King Louis, and bis return to Munich, has given 
orcusion to a congratulatory address on the of 
the Bavarian artiste, in whieh they mot only ex- 
press sotiefaction at the recover the King, but 
afford also un wlmirable example of artistic taste, 
The parchment on which the address was written 
was two and u half fect in length and two feet in 
breadth. Above the written address is a miniature 
picture by Genelli, the subject of which is “ Bavaria 

iving, from the hands of Hygeia, King Louis 
protected by his Guardian Angel.” 
Behind the principal figures are seen the sisters 
irae Sculpture, and Architecture, eongratu- 
lating their friend. In the frame of this picture 
are two groups of the ple, who, from old to 
youn, are rejoicing at the recovery of the King. 
thal letter by Neureuther represents a choir 

of angels chanting the To Deum.—Kaulbach has 
added to his Shakspeare series of desigus, two more 
from “ King John.’ In one of these is shown the 
declarntion of excommunication, the vacillation of 
King Philip, the hatred between Eleanor and Con- 
sanee, the lore of Arthur for hiamother, The 
subject of the second drawing is the death of the 
King, and in both of these works Kaulhech sustains 
his high reputation. 


———¢— 


THE NEW MUSEUM, OR PICTURE 
GALLERY, AT DRESDEN, 





Dexzspex, named by Herder “The German 
Florence,” haa long a favourite resort of 
travellors ; the surrounding seenery is beautiful, 
the excursions in the neighbourhood are varied 
and easily accesible, the eociety ia cultivated 
and agreeable, the theatre and the opera invari- 
ably secure the firat talent in Germany, and the 
town abounds with collections of antiquities, 
sculptures, paintings, and other works of Art, 
which, taken as a whole, are unrivalled in any 


town in Europe, The grand attraction in this 
mine of wealth is the Picture Gallery; it waa 
commenced by Duke George, the friend of 


Lucas Cranach, and added to by several of his 
successors, more expecially by Angustus IT. 
who made extensive purchases in France and 
Holland, The masterpieces, however, of the 
gallery, were collected in a.p. 1745, by Augus- 
tus IIL, a most liberal patron of the arts. He 
the greater of the Duke of 

odena’s collection, and sul ently in ap. 
1754, made the acquisition of the chef d'aurre 
of Raphacl, “ The onna di San Sisto,” ob 
taining it froma convent in Pincenza for a sum 
equivalent to about cight thousand pounds, and 
a copy to replace the original. In 1417 the 


i ee 
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Dutch and Flemish pictures of Augustus IIL, 
which had for the most part remained packed 
up in their cases since hia death, were incorpo 
mated with the gallery. In the year 1747 the 
ee ee ee ee nor es 
ilding, appropriated to the royal carringes an 
horses "(Stall » Where they have re 


mained, with occasional toons grag to the 
present day. It wns discov in 1826, that 
these priceless works of Art had suffered so 
— a Lape — air, and cmos 
neglect, it was bi to bring a 
restorer from Italy, who cous unaeeds of a 
year in cleaning and iring : hia place has 
since then been occupied by Messrs, Schirmer 
and Reuner, two of the most efficient artists in 
that line in Germany, who have found uP noe 
t time ample daily occupation for their 
mara The number Pema the Dresden 
lery amounted, according to the latest cata- 
logue, to 1,857, to which must be added 183 
works in Pastel (crayon drawings), and the small 
purchased from 


the Dreaden gallery, before I proceed 

to deceribe the new bulldier’ which Ina been 

erected for its tion. With such « source 

regular closing of the gallery daring che siz 
e of the the 

winter months, was a eae oles evil both to 

the ‘cultivated inhabitants of Dresden, and to 


those ra who had selectod it as their tem- 
porary nee. It was, however, considered 
too to ly any system of heating 
the rooms to the ol: ty constructed building, 


aud — ofa — ego fo too severe = 
it o e ent in a wn 

web eed vost, eee le tober 
minod to erect an entirely now building, to be 
devoted exclusively to pictures, engravi 


delay, the space ad, the Zwinger, and 
sles te the allen george rol as the site. 
The Zwinger, of which the new museum forms 
the fourth side, is a low building, about eight 
hundred feet long, by five hundred broad, 
running round an open square: it was originally 
intended as the courtyard of a magnificent 
palace eter er pete the bow nig dae — beng 
was proj t a century and a ago by 
Augube IL The building of the wns 
never even commenced ; but the Zwinger itnelf is 
thoroughly Rococo in ita style; indeed, one of the 
best specitnensa of florid h architecture I 
know. It bas been hitherto devoted to the col- 
lections of natural history, mathematical and 
scientific instrumenta, engravings and drawi: 

of the old masters, and to the casta of the Elg 
marbles. The centro square will in summer 
form a very beantifal object from the windows 
of the new museum, as itis then ornamented with 
sparkling fountains, which throw aloft their re- 
freahing showers amongut a perfect grove of mag- 
nificent orange trees,* a a 
the gallery passea throug ja square; it ian 
lon Sildioy of Grecian architecture, as T bave 
said before, forming the fourth side to the square 
of the Zwinger, and built of sandstone, The 
building consists of three stories : the fine rows 
of windows, two of which are visible from the 





* The history of these ormnge-trees, or at least of a 
it propertion of them, is curious and inteorwstingr. 
a the year 17, Auguatus IL sent several acientilic 
mon to Africa to tnake researches In the natural histo 
of that continent, Op their retura they brought wit 
them, partly ns ballast for the ship, and partly in com- 
ienent to their king, who had a great talent for turts- 
trees, to the groster number 


stillattached. During the ¥ the trees begun to 
rout, and the king  sotertalnes to plant them, amd 
we them achance. Ile was fortusate in bin experi- 
tent; WO of the orange trees struck root, and oat of 
theve there rercain at present upwards of 1 im full 
vigour. 





— 


outside, the third being concealed by a double 
line of stone balustrades, one raised abore the 


other; the d-floor is unornamented, mas- 
eive and solid in its structure, with an ce 
of much strength and simplicity, The story 


is very beautiful and harmonious; the arches 
of the windows, nineteen in number, are 
fluted ecolums with Ionic capi 
each iow from the other by a 
pilaster, whose Corinthian capitala support a 
richly carved cornice, surmounted by a railin 
of dwarf pillars; behind this railing the 
recedes, and reveals a second stone lalestends, 
which extends from either end of the building 
to the base of the tower, and adds greatly to the 
general effect of the whole. The central portion 
of the building, which projects a little from the 
two wings, is by far the most highly ornamented ; 
it is pierced by a triple archway, and supports a 
slightly elevated octagonal tower. The middle 
, which is considernbly loftier than those on 
each side, is used as a carriage-way, the two 
others for foot-passengers; they are flanked 
four fluted columns with Corinthian capitals, 
bearing a cornice from which, on the first story, 
riso four similar pillars, and resting on them 
another cornice, and tho middle gable The 
great decoration of this part of the building con- 
sista in statues and basreliefs by Hiincl and 
Rietachel, the wellknown and justly celebrated 


Tell et Lae at each end of the building 
the junction of the two. On the podestals 
of the columns of the middle building, The 
sens is seen fighting with the Minotaur, Jason 
with the dragon, ea with the Lyrnean 
Hydra, and bears aloft the head of 
Meduna, the powers inimical to man are trampled 
under foot and the first pioneers of civili- 
sation appear victorious. he four clements 
are pourtrayed by figures of boys with — 
printe attributes, and above them on a frieze 
the martial games of the ancient Greeks are 
— by beautiful children. Two medal- 
ons show Prometheus and Pygmalion, the one 
under the guidance of Minerva forming man, 
the other with the help of Venus imparting a 
soul to his statue of clay. In the angles of 
the Legal grnter Arog empire of mmsic over 
animate and inanimate creation is depicted by 
Amphion and the one heaping up 
rocks by the power of melody, the other 
with sweet sounds the lion crouching 
at his feet. On the angles of the middle 
window in the upper story are basrelief por 
traits of Homer and Hesiod, whilat abore the 
colamna stand statues of Pericles and Phidins 
rd Rietachel, Lysippus and Alexander by Hinel, 
¢ first artista and patrons of the most brillidnt 
poriod of Grook Art: near Hesiod are bas-reliefs 
of the gods of Olympus, near Homer those of 
the heroes of Greece, the celestial figures 
Hiinel, tho terestial by Riotachel ; abovo the 


to the right an 
in the first story contain statues Hiinel of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, beneath Michael 
are 


of 
Victory bear, the one a palm branch for Raphael, 
the other a laurel crown for Mishaal Avgeto; 
a& winged Pegasus soars above the statue of 

1, and a sphynx over that of Michael 
Angelo, a at the top of the t 
are statues of Holbein, Giotto and Dante to the 


represen highest 
power, with Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederi 
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Barbarossa, On tho west side the story of | be obtained. A few rooma allotted a ateliers 


Cupid and Payche is given“in a barreliof with 
medslliona representing ancient and moderna 
Rame. 
the figures of Faust, and Helen of Troy with 
medallions of Germania and Italia 
Wo now come to the interior of the building 
and we bere find the perfect simplicity and 
total abeence of olnborate orpament which is 
alone suitable to the purposes of a picture 
tory. 
mag equal parta, that to the right on 
entering from the Zwinger heing —— 
to the cnate, that to the left to the dight of 
steps lending to the first story, the engraving 
rooms, the cabinets of pictures i pastel and 
others in oil, relating more particularly to the 
scenery about D 
town of Pirnn The space allotted to the 
easta is a large roomy apartmont with a 
stone flooring and a vaulted roof supported 
by arches ond pillars with Ionic capitals of 
five cand-stone: walla are erected in different 
parta of tho roons, from one pillar to another, 
to form servens, in front of which the statues 
will stand, and thus break the croas lights 
By this means more room will be gninod, bué I 
doubt much if the goneral effect will be im- 
proved, The walla and the shafts of the colunmes 
are coloured Pompeian red, with a brond band 
painted toimitate Porta di Verere marble running 
along the walla, close to the door; the ceilings 
are very simple, in the usaal Gerinan arabesque 
atyle, with grey and white colours, Tho casts 
of the Elgin marbles are placed at the ond of the 
building by themselves, but T fear in too con- 
fined o space to be seen to great advantage ; the 
room is to be connected with a ale op in tho 
Zwivger, where the drawings of tho old masters 
are kept, but the communication ia not yet 
opened, Tho Dreaden collection of casts is a 
very valuable one ; it was commonced by Raphael 
Mengs, snd containg more accurate and perfect 
copiea of the antique than are to be usually 
found, On the opposite side of the building, a 
broad and handeomo staircase, supported by 
granite columns, leads to the ee atory. The 
engraving room ia fitted up with oak presses and 
tables, conveniently arranged; adjcining this 
room are cight cabinots, each lighted by a lange 
window, and containing the drawings in pastel 
(erayona) of Raphacl Mengs, the two Liotarda, 
Rosalba 


Carriera, &c., and the oil paintings of 
Dietrich, Canale, and Canaletti, mang of the 
latter works bolug very interesting ag historical 


recollections of what Dreeden was in other daya, 
Round the entrance bali at the foot of the stairs 
is insertod a fries by Knauor of Leipzig, 
descriptive of the history of Italian painting; it 
fs nota work of any great merit. Hine] is ocen- 
piod on a frieze, relating to the Dutch and 
German echoola, which is to complete the cyelun. 
The staircase la well lighted, but ax at each utep 
it eromes and cuts the windows in a slanting 
direction, the effect is not harmonious 5 it leadta 
to s small room, conducting to a long corridor, 
which la at some fature day to be ormumented 
with froeeocs. We have now reached tho first 
floor, the picturegallery par excellence; it in 
divided into three large centre rooms on cach 
side of the cnpola, one large and two amaller 
rooms at cach end of the building, threo rooms 
looking into the Zwinger, correeponding to the 
corridor at the opposite aide of the utaircase, and 
fourteen rooms occupying the length of the 
Museum fronting the river, The three rooms 
on each side of the cupola are very epacious and 
lofty, and lighted from the roof by windows of 
and glass ; those on the right to contain the 
‘enotian pictures, whilst the Correggioa will be 
placed in those on the left; the rooms towards 
tho river are destined for the smaller Datch, 
Pietmi#h, and Italian paintings, whilst the ex- 
treme corner room on the left-hand side, with 
the beautiful view of the vine-clad hills and the 


winding Elbe, ia to be devoted exclusively to | 


Raphael's “ Madonna di San' Sisto.” The picture 
is to ba adorued with anew frame, and placed 
{with what seems to me very questionable tnate) 
over an altar. The light, which is excellent, 
comes from the side of the room, and a sofa will 
be placed in a corner, whence the point of 
view for seeing and etudying the picture can 





to the restorer, and a 
On the eawt side eimilar reliefs contain | 


Riotachal. | 


The triplo archway divides the ground | 


en and the neighbouring | 


hoard-room for 
the committee —- the arrangements 
of this floor. I should pot omit to say that 
all these rooms are hung with a watered 
fiock per, of full rich crimsou colour, 
, with plain gold mouldings; the floora are oak 
panelling, traversed at both sides through tho 
entire length by iron gratings, bronzed, which 
admit the heated air to the rooms, and conceal 
the pipes through which it ix carried; the wood- 
work a4 a yellowish tone, and is enriched with 
gilding. A few narrow steps from the centre of 
the building lead to a epaciona room in the 
cetagonal tower, placed over the regulating 
| apparatus of the machinery for heating the 
| ———— The light of the room comes from 
' above, and the walls are hung with twelve admi- 
rable tapestries, principally from designa by 
Raphecl; they are in very good preservation, 
and are seen to great advantage, being set in a 
wainscoating of dark oak, The cupola is painted 
like the other ceilings, in grey, with dead gold, 
and allogorical figures representing the Seasons, 
&e A few stepa ag up lead to the cabinet- 
rooms on the second floor, These are, as well 
aa T can recollect, fifteen in oumber, very 
beautifully decoratest, and lighted fram above ; 
the floors are of polished inlaid oak ; the print 
ings on the ceilings highly finished; the wails of 
all, exespt the first, which is papered like those 
of the oor beneath, are of Pompeian red, with 
gold moulding. In the first room tho celebrated 
“Madonna” of Holbein ia to be placed, and 
bung exactly opposite to the entrance: hore 
will aleo come the ald German pictures; and in 
the other rooms to the left the remainder of the 
Flomish pictures, and those of other echools, 
which have not been placed on the first floor. 
Tt is the great wish of the Dreaden artists to see 
| the remaining rooms to the right given up to 
moderna pictures, which are by degrees being 
collected ; but aa yet, I understand, no decision 
has been come to on the subject. I have thus 
emleavoured to give to your readers a alight 
thetch of the Dreeden gall aud the new 
tuseurn. The building in its internal arrange 
ments is admirnble; the light is excellent; the 
rooms in their size and pr ions ; the colour 
ing of the walls; and rich, yet chaste decorations, 
all that one could desire; in short, thoroughly 
en to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended; but the site chosen for the building 
itself is not appropriate. In the first place, it is 
fn the centre of a town nifflicted with all the 
evils of coal smoke in its worst form (one cannot 
opeo a window on a cold winter’a day without 
being covered with particles of floating soot) ; in 
the necond place, the museum is in its architec 
ture unsnited to all ite surrounding companions ; 
it laa Grecian building of pure atyle, joined on 
to, and forming a part of the Zwingor, which ia 
thoroughly Rococo in ite architecture, A few 
yards in front is the theatre, differing from both ; 
on one side the Roman Catholic church, in the 
florid Italian style, studded over with hideous 
statues, and joined by a little bridge to the 
lace, which has more the appearance of a 
crack or a poor-honse than « royal dwelling; 
and, under the shelter of this mass of incongruoas 
and inharnonions architecture, comes the guard- 
house, an exceedingly pretty, simple, and chaste 
building in itself, bat very badly placed, standing 
most awkwardly between the museum and the 
ee. The removal of the pictures wna to 

in on the let of June, and would probably 
last for eome tlme ; indeed, it waa expected that 
both galleries would be closed entirely to tho 
public until the end of September. It was pro- 
, aad indeed the motion was carried in the 

ower house of parliament, that for the futare 
an entrance fee should be imposed on all visitors 
to the gallery, to amist in covering the sdditional 
| expenses of oxtra “ custodts,” heating, &c. This 
' Hiiberal and impolitie act haa, however, E under- 











stand, been unanimously rejected by the upper 
house of parliament. Dresden bas certainly 
gained by ita new museum ; and the power of 
throwing it open to tho public all the year 
round, an miditional source of attraction which, 
Tam convinced, will tempt many travellers to 
select it as their winter residence. IW. 
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MONTI'S 
LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 





On the evening of the Lith of Jane, Mr. Monti 
delivered, at No. 4%, Groat Marlborough Street, 
a lecture on the rise and progress of * demotio™ 
sculpture among the Greeks,—having already, 
ob & previous oceasion, treated of * hieratic” 
sculpture in ite earliest forma among those 
nations where profane and poetic Art had an yot 
no place. The lecturer began by apologising for 
his imperfect knowledge of our tongue, and 
expressed a hope that he might be able to 
kindle among his audienos a sympathy for thet 
art, the fecling for which in himself amounted 
to fanaticiam. He then proceeded to review 
the period when eculpturs wae limited to a 
ayatems of mystic religions ciphers,—when the 
art whe entirely controlled = ignorant and. 
wuperstitions hierarchies. There waa no free 
thought,—any approach to natural form was 
heresy. But tho kind of Art forming the 
subject of the lecture arose in Greece, and in 
nature and truth far transcended the barbarous 
mysticism of those nations wherein sculpture 
hod been mainly instrumental in enslaving 
instead of elevating the human intelligence. 
Ta the demotic art of the Grecks, sculpture was 
no longer limited to immutable forms of prieatly 
symbolism, but it came forth a system of em- 
bodied poetry, cherished by their aspirations 
after liberty, and beeame eventually the great 
phenomenon of their civilisation. When the 
influences of commerce, and that interest which 
the people of Greeoe felt and oxpromed in their 
nati institutiona,—whon “hon began to 
operate, they were felt within the region of Art 
not less sensibly than in that of politicn The 
Tonians and the Dorians were among the first to 
give a healthy impulse to sculpture ; the latter 
pet rege their tastes und feelings to the former, 
and by the Ionians the cultivation waa more 
extensively propagated. In comparison with 
the Greek Art aim this early perlod, that of 
all other nations was dry and monotonous; but 
the Greeks felt deaply the beautiful,—they oom- 
niuvicated the sentiment te other mations, and 
sineo their time they have been universally 
imitated wherever civilisation has taken root, 
The emence of Greek Art was naturo, but it waa 
expremod in poatry, Looking to nature only, 
the Greeks made thelr deities like mortals in 
form: they wore already indebted to the Greek 
tmythologians for human passions, The inetitution 
of the Olympic games promoted sculpture very 
materially: this will be clearly understood since 
the games thems! vesaupplied so many sabjecta of 
interest to the people, aubjects — of ecm 
mon ideas ad: to the pop intelligence. 
Hieratic aymbols as to form and oxpreasion 
wore arbitrary, but demotic Art was unfettered 
and ita alm was the perfection of nature. The 
period of the utmost oxcolience of demotic Art 
was introduced by Calamia of Athens and Py- 
thagoras of Rhegium, and now Philins the 
Athenian acquired a reputation which nono 
before him bad been able to achieve, All the 
works of the time of Pericles were carried on 
under his direction, and how ably, ls attested 
by what remains of the ornamentation of tho 
Parthenon. Nowhere was free Art more wanted 
than at Athens, aud thence it epread rapidly 
through the other states of Grooce. The Par- 
thenon, the most magnificent work of the beat 
period of Greek Art, waa intended to ilhretrate 
Greek character and nationality, and the figarea 
with which it was onriched wero not merely 
images but embodied idens. The lecturer pro- 
ove to comsider the influence of the works 
of Polyclitus the Argive, of Myron, Naucydes, 

Praxiteles, and others who shone emi 
nently in the galaxy of the Grook artists, who 
to the exciusion of wood and ivory, worked 
entirely in marble, wherein was imitable the most 
delicate and beautiful details of the human form. 
Thas, an Phidiag was the bead of the elder school, 
so Praxiteloa who firet ventured to produce a 
nude Venus, was tho most celebrated maater of 
the later school, The lecturer concluded amid 
expressions of satisfaction from a numerous 
audience, 


























THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tus following pictures have been selected by 
ize-holders in the Art Union 6f London up to 
time of our going to press :— 
From the Royal Academy.—* Relenting,” T. 
rooks, 250/.; “*Skaters,” C. 106; “In 
Betchworth Park," W, FP. Witherington, It.A., 
; “Summerhill,” J.D. Wingfield, "100; 


D. Dean, a. 
Cole, @,; “San Giulio,” G. Stanfield, G2/, 10s, ; 
“At Sonning,” G. Stanfield, 507.; ‘“ Hay- 
making,” GE Hicks, #2/,; ** Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia,”* F. Patten, 407.; “Erridge Park,” G. 
Stankey, 35/.; ‘Near Ceuta,” W. Welby, 3i/.; 
“Lane Scone — Hi J. Meadows, SN; 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” J. D. Watson, SW.; “ The 
Mountain Ramblers,” J, Thompaon, 2.; “A 


Misty Morning — Connemara," W. ker, 25/.; 
“ Minding ouse,”” T. Earl, 254.; ‘Head of 
e Lake of 


the 
the Draig," J. Grindall, 25¢.; 4On 
Como,” G. Hering, 267.; “Sunday in the High- 
lands,” t: 4 Rewte, 2U.; “The Bhades of 
Evening.” A. 1t, 20. 
From the British Institution.“ Waiting for the 
Laird," G, W. Harlor, 750, 5 Free, se F, 


Scene,” H. Juteum, 40; * ‘kham, Surrey,” 
J. Stark, 35.; “ Frait,” Miss Stannard, $1. 10s, ; 
“On the Hills, 


J. D. ct a 23.; “The 
First eg ne = H. Hall, 20f, 
From the Society of British Artists.—“ Dante 
bepeing his Bread,” F. Y. Hurlstone, 100/, ; 
ami 


J, 
i 60.; “A Quict Evening on the 
on, G.; “A OG s 

3. 10s.; ** 


G OM. ; o Kilman,” | 
oe T. Clater, 35¢ 


ultation,” '; “At Lynton,” A. Clin 
350.; Girl and Chickens,” JT, Poole, 3507 
“©ymon and Iphigenia,” A. J, Woolmer, 3,; 


“Tane ""G. Cole, 26. Se. ; “ Near’ Glen- 
geri” G. Shuler .; “Salmon Fishing,” 
ey 


from 
4" G. Col 5 
Green, 2U/.; * Fishi . ib, DOV. ; 
“Cariabrook Castle," J. G “Glen Beene, 
Linton,” J. Tennant, 20%. 

From the National Institution —“ Autumn in 
the Highlands,” 8, Perey, L507. ; “* Evening, Lights 
and Shadows,” H. It. Willis, 100/,; Autumnal 
Morning,” A. Williams, 100/.; “ Lane near 
T * A. Williams, 76f.; “ Kilchurn Castle," 
S. KR. Percy, 7N.; “* oraz Knowle Park," B. 
Cobbott, G0; * Fooding Rabbita,"” E. Cobbett, '50/.; 

Ife, 607,; * Kilehuen 


olfe, 
Bi; A Walk y the Con- 


way,” F. W. Hulme, 60/,; “Village Musicians,” 
J. W. Haynes, 50/.; “‘ Margate Old Pier,” H. P. 
Parker, 35/,; “Rest by the Way,” Bell Smith, 
35. ; “ Close of a Sultry Day," ED Williams, iW. ; 
“Showery Weathor," E. Willi 351; * Rewding 
a Chapter," C. Dukes, 35/.; Salmon Trap on 
the L "FP. W. Hulme, 35/.; “Contentment,” 
H. P, Parker, 312, 10s, ; “'Ferreting Kabhits,”” I. 


if 
P. Parker, 31/. 10«.; “ Amiens,” A. ectenen’ 25.3 
“Simon the Cellarer,” C. Rossiter, 24/.; “ Nant 


Mill,” J, Steeple, 24/.; “Summer Flowers,” HH, 
Barrand, 257.; “ Lane with Gypsies,” J, BE. 
Meadows, 25f.; “ Cader Idris,” W, jams, 257. ; 


“The Fortune-Teller," D. lassmore, 22; * Zu- 
Ieika,” Dell Smith, 2. ; ‘* Winter,” G, Williams, 
Zit? “The Coast Side,” A. Montague, 254. ; 
“ 4 FooteHridge,”” F. W. Hulme, 20/.; © A"Weedy 
Tart of the Thames,” EB, Boddingtom, jun., 20V. 
Prom the Weter-Cotour Socwty. — “ Tintagel 
Castle," 8. P. Jackson, GO7.; * Hadley Castle,”” 
G. Fripp, 42/.; “ Sidmou (South von),”" 
John Callow, /.; “ Di "TL. Gastineau, 21/, 5 
“Clearing away a Wreck,” F. Nash, 21/.; “Vraik- 
Time,” J, P. Naftel, 20/, 


in . 
Bolton Abbey,” 
men of the Nore,” T. 8 Ko 
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CLOSE OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH | 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


Tur twenty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy closed on Saturday the 2od 
Jane, after remaining open for about three 
months, during which period it never failed to 
attract crowds of visitors. In more than one 
respect it was the most succeseful exhibition 
ever beld in Edinburgh. In our notice of it 
two months ago we stated that many of the 
works exhibited were equal, and not a few 
superior to any on which the pencils of the 
—— artists had previously been employed ; 
and the opinion was fully borne out by the 
public interest manifested in the Exhibition up 
to the day it closed. The number of visitors 
oni, we kolees about one-fourth more than that 
of any former ne Nearly 2000 day senson- 
26,000 persons paid'at the door for admiasion 
5,000 persons at on 
d the ‘These figures show an increase 
of at lenst a third over us sensons. The 
opening of the exhibition in the evoning—a step 
ich the Royal Scottish Academy took some 
ago, not without considerable hesitation— 

has tended greatly to popularise it with the 
citizens of Edinburgh, thoumnds of whom were 
thus enabled to visit it, whose avocations _ 
vented them from doing #o during the day. The 
plan of ing in the evening does not take 
effect until about the middle of the season, and 
sonson-tickets are then issued nt a reduced rate. 


Itisay proof of the increased interest 
taken a the exon by those Pod _— — 
t it is opened in evening, nam 
of visitors has steadily increased year by year. 
This season about 1,300 season-tickets were sold, 
and nearly 27,000 paid at the door. 
Av the holders of day-tickets are admitted at 
night likewise, the numbor of visitors must fre 
quently have been very great; indeed, the 
crowded state of the rooms, spacious as they are, 
showed that sach wus the case almost every night. 
This —_ in the number th ee 
sents of course a corresponding augmentation 
the Academy's funds ; and, as the rent, about 
TOOL, wy paid for the gnilerics of the 
nstitution is now saved, by the 
tionment of a suite of roomsin the new N 





sald 62 te in a very 


Beovte’s beautiful marble statue of * Corinna,” 
ht by Mr. Wilson of Bankhurst for 5000, 
while the Royal Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arta and the Glasgow Art-Union 
purchased several fine pictures, Tho Association 
purchased about twenty-nine worka of Art in 
all, including Mr. James Daummonn’s “ Porteous 
Mob," for which we believe the sum of 350i. was 
id, several fine landscapes by Mr. D, O. Hrs, 

vr, Hanver, Mr, BE, T. Crawrorn, and Mr. 
Maccuttoce,—besides Mr. Capen Marsna.e’s 


beautiful of statuary, “The Whisper of 
Love." G Art-Union doos not confine 
its to the Scottish Academy Exhibition, 


and this season it acquired only about fourteen 
of the works exhibited, some of which wero 
valuable however, such as Mr. Maccutsocn’s 
“Frith of Forth,” 3001, Mr. Jous Farp's “ Reason 
and Faith,” 3401, and several others. A number 
of fine pictures which might bave been more 
valuable acquisitions than some of the smaller 
works purchased, were parsed over both by the 
Association and the ArtUnion, and when we 
learn that the first of these bodies recently pnid 
a considerable sum for copies from the Old 
Masters to be distributed as prizes, it is mattor of 
regret that the funds at its oe ear were not 
applied more directly to ite feaned objects— 
viz. “the promotion of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land :" thin can scarcely bo effected by the sub- 
stitution of copies for original works, 





HOPE. 
YROM THE DASRELIEF BY J, GIBAOX, Ra. 





Mayr of the highest efforta of sculptured art 
are, in this country, almost solely directed to 
monumental works, which are generally ex- 
cluded from ordinary public observation, and 


= of the — a 3 — ana not avoid, 
@ recent stay in ca i 

amped which the ave in tint 

metropolis for the study of sculpture with the 

ni display exhibited in our own. In the 

pom ood of the Tuileries and the 

aro 


reliefs ; in short, almost wherever the eye turns 
it ag a the work ef the — to draw 
forth the spectator'’s foe light and 
satisfaction, We sometimes wonder if the time 
will ever arrive when the Englishman will be 
able to see, in other places than obscure country 
churches and the private gallery of the wealthy 
amateur, what the genius of the British sculptor 
can produce. 

There is, perhaps, after all, something in our 
national character and political institutions which 
accounts for this position of seulpture among us. 
Firet, we have no government arbitrarily to 
command the execution of public works; and 
there is no public voice to ask for them through 
its a channel of eeael omen a e 

p we Hot as yet to ther 
apd light as to require the erection of statues 
as ossential parts of external decoration,—our 
tastes have not become sufficiently cultivated to 
appreciate them: and, moreover, wo live less in 
the streets, so to speak, than our continental 
neighbours, and are, therefore, more indifferent 
to the aspect they may present to us. Tho 
English, a4 a nation, care not to spend 
for display only, though we are iberal enough 
in expenditure on matters of practical utility, or 
when the calls of humanity demand pecuniary 
assistance. It is from these circumatances that 
ideal and historic sculpture, according to our 
belief, finda so little encouragement here, and 
until the national taste is so changed as to feel 
interested in the Art, and to be sensible of its 
importance as one among the many means which 
may be emplo for the advancement of 
intelligence elevated sentiments in the 
people, the sculptor will remain, as he now 
stands, without the aid of government patronage, 
— Set ee panes - the 

exoou! or in preparation, for the new 
houses of parliament, 

Dut whatever may bo our comparative de- 
ficienciee—deficiencies ariaing less from capacity 
in our artiste than from the want of en 
ment—in what are gonerally considered as the 
highest departmenta of sculpture, our churches 
hom yp the land testify to a multitude of 
beautiful and costly works, which affection has 
caused to be placed therein in memory of tho 
Seglah asclpiar ia aah acrparved by ey Spe 

ptor ia not sui any foreign 
artist, if pure and holy sceteneain, p beers n 
and feelingly expressed in the marble, are to be 
accepted ng the standard of excellence. 

Ta the life of Flaxman, which appears else- 
where in these pages, we read how well and 
appropriately he = the maxima of scripture 
to his art: many of bis succemors have designed 
their best compositions from the same sacred 
sources, either as direct illustrations, or with 
reference to them. In Mr. Gibson's basso-relievo, 
“Hope” is symbolised as one of the Christian 
virtues: the figure forms part of a monument 
erected in the chapel in Renshaw Street, 
Liverpool, to the mem of Mra. Edward 
Roscoe, by her daughter, lato Mra, Henry 
Sandbach, one of a family for whom Mr, Gibson 
ar aa sevoral works: this was exccuted 
in Rome, 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN GERMAN PICTURES, 


—_ 


A coutectios of a hundred modern German pic- 
‘tures is to be seen at 168, New Bond Street, 
where an exhibition of works of the same school 
was opened last year, Although there ia a 
greater affinity between German and French Art 
than there is between English painting and that 
of either of those two countries, yet when sur- 
rounded by works of the German achool, we feel 
as if breathing a denser atmosphere than we are 
accustomed to amid collections of either of the 
other two schools Many of the figure-subjecta 
here are characteristic, well drawn, and appro- 
priate, as addressed to tho feelings of an exten- 
sive nationality, especially in the genro ond 
domestic subjecta. No. 94, ‘The Departure of 
Christopher Columbus from Spain,’ E. Levee, 
is an ambitions picture, the aim of which ia 
rather scenic effect than penetrating expreasion. 
Columbus stands icuous On the prow of his 
tmall vessel, having just confeased and received 
the sacrament from Friar Juan Perez. The boate 
containing his sorrowing frienda are about to 
depart. Among the secondary groups too many 

are presented to the spectator; but, as a 
whole, the picture is well executed, and, bas the 
merit of pronouncing the subject at ones. No. 
92, ‘Soldiers Gambling for their Booty : Scene 
from the Thirty Years’ War,” A. Sincent, A 
work of very great merit; the succeases nud the 
Jorses of the gamblers are very pointedly defined. 
The men are too much like officers, but it is a 


yitwe reminding us of the best qualities of the — 


men of the Dutch echool. No, 86, ‘Soldiers 
Selling their Booty,” by the mme painter, is also 
& production of much excellence, yet not equal 
to the other, No. 89, ‘Wedding Scene in Mar 
ken Island, Zuyder Zee,’ KR. Jonpay. An inte 
rior composition, full of figures, each of which 





; 


in placed in relation with the subject. There — 


are two lighta; the sunlight le highly successful. | 


No. 14,‘ The Battle of Waterloo : Charge of the 
Old Guard,’ A. Noerex. This is a large picture, 
showing very circomstantially 
towards the close of the battle, It is everywhere 


replete with interesting incident, but in certain | 
details in inaccurate, as, for instance, in giving | 


hearskin caps to the Guards: they did not wear 
bearskin until very long after the battle of 
Waterloo, No, 12, ‘The Critieal Moment: 
Papa and Mammoa’'s Consent,’ B, Vautten, shows 
& young man naking the conrent of the parenta 
of his mistress that they may be The 
manner of the suitor, the retirement of the 
young lady, and other circumstances, detail the 
theme vory perspicuonsly. No, 09, ‘ Waterfall 
in Norway, EB. Bopoat, is an admirable subject, 
and the sentiment with which it is invested 
coincides perfectly with the wild rocky solitude 
the picture re ote No, 15,‘'Oa the Const 
of i,’ A. Frama, is a rocky coast scene, 
Painted with much sweetness colour and 
effect. No. 2, ‘Farmyard in Westphalia,’ A. 
Wenrn, ia a moet eucceesful version of a com- 
monplace subject; the trees are remurkable for 
truth. In No 24, ‘Landscape,’ and No. 26, 
‘ Landscape,’ Professor Lessinc sustaing his well- 
earned reputation ; and Professor Gung, in No. 
31,‘ The Mouth of a Norwegian Fiord,’ deseribes 
the acene with the most forcible reality, ander 
the aspect of a coming storm, which we may say 
is not leas heard tham seen. No. 41, ‘ Aque 
ductal Ruins In the Campagna of Rome,’ A. 
Frau, is a very truthful rendering of a section 
of this remarkable region, which no artist can 
pass without painting, No, 43, ‘Lariccia by 
Sunset, 0, Acuenpacn, is a carefully exe- 
cuted a = which the shades and lights of 
coming twilight are very judiciousl pared 5 
the durks in this chau an denp aid clear, 
No. 30, ‘Cavaliers and Roundheads: Scene from 
the Civil War, W. Campnavusey, is a production 
of distinguished merit, though perhaps in cha 
racter the figures are not English ; with more 
finish this had been a work of the highest order. 
It would have afforded us much pleasure to 
have given greater space to these works, but 
exhibitions are now so numerous that we are 
compelled to restrict our notices of them. 
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| genuine specimens. The collection of all sorta is, 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Norwiew.—We stated some short time since, 
that through the exertions of Mr. Claude Nursey, 
head master of the Norwich school of design, un 
exhibition of pictures, &¢., was about to be made 
in this city. The rooms in Broad Street have re- 
eently boen — with a collection of about 290 
oil-paintings, 40 water-colour drawings, 7 seul 
tured works, and a few yor Phere rene 
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although very unfortunate for Belfi where his 
services had been of incalealable benetit. 
Tivrxton.—This pretty little town—one of the 
most picturesquely situated of any in the county of 
Devonshire—has just opened an exhibition of Fine 
Arts and antiquities, the contributions, principally, 


| of the place and its vielnity, The catalogue includes 


ictures nseribed to many of the masters of renown | 
Boek ancient and modern, many of them doubtless 


we hear, of a most interesting charncter; while it 
is most gratifying to find the of Art- 
treasures temporarily giving them up for the benefit | 
of their leas fortunate neighbours, and to know 
that the latter are well-pleased to avail themselves 
of the opportunity thas afforded them for mental 
improvement. 

ARLISLE Scuoon or Ant.—A meeting of the 
subseribera to the Carliehe School of Art, was held | 
in the Town-hall, Carlisle, in the early part 
of June, when the secretary read the report of 
the committee, from which it appears that the 
school was established in October last, and that ite 
progress has been satisfactory, The average number 
of atadents at the Central School of Art has been 
fifty-nine. Various public and private local schools 
have availed themselves of the services of the 
master, At these schools about 366 pupils have 
received instruction. Some discussion then en- 
sied a8 to the rules and the funds to be provided, 
In course of the proceedings, Mr, Hannah reminded 
the meeting that the art of writing was simply a 

ica of drawing, depending on the cultivation of 
the eye and the hand, for, in making the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet, it was nothing elee than 
making twenty-six imitations, When parents took 
this into their consideration, seeing that ¢ one 
thought it essential that their children should learn 
reading, writing, und a little arithmetic, he had no 
doubt that ——— they would consider drawing 
as cssentiol os anything else, 

Tae Svemny AncitsoLoorcaL 
numbers 400 membors, although it has been founded 
little more than a year, proposes to extend the 
range of its operations to the county of Middlesex, 
and to call itself “The Middlesex and Surrey 
Archawological Society.” It is calculated that from 
such un union there would result “beth an increase | 
and a consolidation of strength; the proceedings of | 
the society would be at once more complete and | 
more diversified; and, while each county would 
secure a distinct recognition for every object pecu- 
liarly its own, much of mutual advantage would be | 

ived by them both from their being associated | 
for the purpeges of archeological inquiry and | 
research.” 

Oxronn.—Vast improvements have taken place | 
in this venerable city during the few years in | 
the restoration and a of several of the colleges 
and some of the public edifices, but there «till 
remaius much that requires the hand of the careful 
restorer, We admire a4 much aa any one can, 
the venerable appearnnee which time, aided, 
however, by the nature of the stone in the 
building, has given to these noble structures, 
we ve to seo them in se ore an 
absolute ruin. ‘There ia, for example, the cirele of 
heads which surrounds the museum in Broad 
Street, in as mutilated a condition as the oldest 
Sphynxes of the Pharaohs; while the fine entrance 
gate to St. Mary's church, the work of Inigo Jones, 
is falling to pieces. 


| more numeroualy re 


of the three 
noticed the 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Mn FE. M. Wann, R.A. bas received the assent 
of the Royal Commissioners of the Houses of 
Parlinment, to paint in freseo a picture from hig 
skatch of “Alice Lisle concealing the Fugitives 
after the Battle of Sedgemoor." As fresco 
pointing is somewhat of a novelty to this artint, 
‘oe thal be-vory dneeuen 68 sovieg the result of 
his labour, alshough we bare no doubt of his 
per errae We believe the Nagraes Pd ae of 

ing being oo that the light intro- 
ena bie the building is singularly unfavour- 
able to oil pictures, 

Tue Ante Beyevorgst Foxp.—The anni- 

dinner of this self-supporting institution 
took fines on Saturday the {th of Jane, at the 


8s | Freemasons’ Tavern ; the Karl of Harrowby 


taking the chair in the room of Earl Gmn- 


| ville, who was unavoidably absent. We should 


have been pleased to see the Royal Academy 
ted than it was on 
this occasion ; for out of the soventy members 
— which compose it, we only 
President, Meeers. Roberta, Stan- 
field, Frost, Weekes, 8 Cousins, R. Graves, and 
Willmore. The prosence of tho dignitaries of 
Art not only gives a zest to these festive gather. 
ings, but it acts an an encouragement, and gives 
an impulse, to those of lesser note, as showing tho 
interest which the former take or are presumed 
to take in the object for which they meet. It 
pears, from the statement made by the noble 
irman, that during the past year, annuities of 


| 184, each were given to 52 widows of artista, 


and 29 orphan children received, in various 
sums, grants to the amount of 117 10. Tho 


! subecriptions of the evening reached 8501, in- 


cluding 100 guineas, the usual liberal donation 
of her Majesty. Mr. Godwin, in replying toa 
toast with which his namo was conuoctod, eaid 
he considered the Art-Union of London a4 of 
the greatest benefit to artista, It had encouraged 
a taste for Art, and many commercin] men who 
commenced their career in Art by gaining a 

ze in the ArtUnion, had been led on to 
become assiduous collectors of pictures, Tho 
Art-Union, twenty years ago, rnised with diffi- 
culty 400/,; it now had a steady annual income 
of 12,0004 or 18,0002, which waa all diffused 
among artieta This society ought to be better 
supported than it is by the profession for whore 
benefit it was founded: the good it doee would 
be largely extended with more ample means, 
which should be at the disposal of its managers, 

Rovartiacs Starter or Haxpen executed for 
Vauxhall Gardena, and which first brought the 
eminent sculptor inte public notice, and received 
the encomiums of Horace Walpole, hns recently 
been purchased by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and is placed in their rooms at Exeter Hall. 
When Jonathan Tyers, the proprictor of Vaux- 
hall, retired to the country, he took this statue 
with him, and after many vicissitudes and much 
travelling, it has again found a home in the 
metropolis. The excellence of the work and its 
perfect preservation will ——. all who may 
expect a mere garden-statue for decorative pur 

Ita extreme finish, delicacy, and truth. 
fulness, gives it a high position among the 
sculptural efforts of the artist, 

Tue Paxorncon has added to its répertoire 
of novelties an excellent lecture on Veenvius, 
embracing accounts of former eruptions, and 
notices of the ancient Pompeiana, accompanied 
by well-executed paintings. Mr. Baily, R.A. bas 
just executed in marble and placed in the Royal 

opticon of Science and Art, busts of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert. The bust of her 
Majesty exhibits « very admirable likeness, and 
the group of flowers which forms a circlet or 
rather headdress is singularly faithful to nature, 
The lectures and views of the war continue; and 
the luminous fountain still displays ite beauties. 

Burrorn's Parornama.—This picture offords 
the best view of Sebastopol, its environs, and 
the positions of the allied armies, we bave yet 
soon. The view is taken from a point near the 
Three-gun en whence the spectator has a 
survey of every locality of interest within and 
without the city, In the immediate front, 
towards the city, we look into the battery above 
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named, and beyond that the mili barboar 
opens, where was stationed the era Twelve 
Apostles, which cansed each annoyance to the 
Euglish and French batterion On the imme 
inte loft are seon the siege-train coming up, 
sod a body of Zouaves entering the trenches, 
Turning towards Balaklava, which ia marked by 
the rising ground, there ia grouped in the 
immexdinte front Lord Raglan and a sumorons 
ataff, and on the immediate left is the oomeia- 
sarint train, amd thence the eye is led to the 
sites of the distant British comp, Inkermann, 
General Conrobert’s head quarters, the head 
quartera of Lord Raglan, &e., &ea, until the 
view ia closed by the high mountains of the 
remote horizon. As a picture, the work is 
throughout executed in a manner worthy of all 
praire, 

Lonp Loxpessornovas #4 president of the 
Numismatic Society, guve a soirée on May 28th, 
to ite members at his mansion in Carlton Gar 
dena The councils of other learned societies in 
London aleo were invited as well as the Royal 
Acudemicians The rooms were filled with 
objecta of Art and antiquity; and the tastes of 
the visitors consulted a Gtting display of 
rarities, The novelty of the evening wus the 
exhibition of a resaarknble norios of Anglo-Saxon 
jowels and — relica, recently obtalued from 
the Isle of Wight by Mr. George Hillier; the 
great beauty and interest of theso articles, and 
the paucity of similar discoveries in that island, 
challenged due attention. An excellent series of 
Roman coins to large braaa, in the finest possible 
condition was exhibited by Mr. Bergne; as well 
as many mre pattern pieces for the English 
coinage, An ivory chapelle of the Kawtury, 
elaborately eculptured with scenes frum the life 
of the Virgin, aod formerly belonging to the 
Dakes of Bui ly, waa exhibited by Mr. 
Chaffors ; a8 well as some rare glass vases from 
Mayenoo, Sir Edward Belcher contributed his 
etrious Esquimaux relics, Messrs, Garrard ex- 
hibited fine ancient and modern plate. His 
Lordship’s own collection of antiques was, how- 
ever, the moet remarkable, one case alone con- 
taining nearly a score of pendant jewels of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in which the 
arta of the goldemith, jeweller, and enameller 
were exhibited with matchless power; a small 
gold book-cover, chased in gold, enamelled and 
wet with stones, belioved to be the work of 
Collini, attracted much attention. The same 
table was crowded with Byzantine ennamela, 
ivory carving, and objects of antiquo Art. 
Altogether the evening wos remarkable for ite 
intellectual gratification and correct taste. 

Mn. Davin Cox.—We hear a testimonial is 
about to be prevented to this excellont water 
colour painter by bis numerous personal frienda 
and admirers. Mir. Cox ia now ove of the oldest 
maombers of the elder socioty, in whoee gallery 
his works have long held o most distinguishod 
rank; his emall drawings expecially, of a few 
years back, have never been su y 
equalled--for freshness and brilliancy of colour, 
sod simplicity of treatment; they are thorough 
English representations of English landdacajo- 
soaners. The testimonial will, wo boliove, be a 
poe of himaolf: both as a man and an artist 
ae is altogether worthy of such a compliment, 

Tae Loan Mayor or Loxpox.—Sir Francis 
Graham Moon, Bart, entertained the members 
of the Royal Academy and other artista at dinner, 
on Saturday, the 30th of June. With the artiste 
were amoclited the heads of all the learned 
bodies of the metropolis, and many amateurs 
and patrons of Art. We can do no more, at 
present, than record this very interesting fixct,—~ 
& gracoful aud becoming tribute to British artinte 
on the part of a gentleman who ao long upheld 
and diswrinated Art as the greatest of British 
Art-publixbers, 

Staixen Geass—Mr. Holland, of Warwick, 
we lowrn from the Buitder, has recently executed 
& large east (subscription) window in the chancel 


of Stratfordon Avon Church, containing twenty- | 


one wubjects, ugtrting the principal arent in 
the life of Chriat. 
four Evangelists, angels with texta of Scripture, 
Gathie folange, &e. ; richly coloared in the Per- 
perdicular style. The same painter has also put 
up the following:—A wonumental window in 








The tracery ia filled with the | 
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St. ‘s Church, Ramegate, containing two 
subjecta, “ Christ Healing the Sick,” and “The 
Raising of Lazarus,” with appropriate canoples, 

ka; a large east window for St 
ames's Church, Wolverhampton, the tracery 
filled with the roee and lily, with texte of 
Seriptare upon ribbons, &., in the Perpendicular 
style; a monumental window for Foresthill 
Charch, near Oxford, containing two subjects, 
“ Christ hae Mandala Door,” =r hecaor 
appearing to mi," anyre! Lag 
texts of Scripture, Ac.; cast chancel window 
for Welton Church, near Daventry, Northampton- 
shire, containing four subjects, and a askle 
window, containing the subject of “ Christ 
Healing the Sick.” 

Toe tare Mayor or Oxronp,—It will be in 
the recollection of our reader that during the 
month of June, 1854, an evening reception was 
given in tho venerable city of Oxford to a large 
number of artists, men of letters, and mou of 
science, by K. J. Spiers, » thea mayor of that 
city. Tho guests amounted in number to nearly 
a thousnnd ; including the magnates of the 
university, the most prominent of the citizens 
and the seighbouring gentry: there waa an 
immense collection of works of Art-—contriluted 
by the guosta: and on the threo dayn following, 
“the people” were admitted to the Mansion 
House to eujoy a4 far ax pomible the treat of the 
ocomion : of this ission nearly 20,000 


the reception waa ove of the mocet brilliant and 
graceful it has ever been the privilege of a 
journalist to record. On the sixteenth of June 
of the mt year, another asse:nb mat 
at the Guildhall of Oxford,—the object eer 
to present to the late mayor a Testimonial, 
to which one hundred artists and men of 
science and lottera contributed—rocording thair 
personal respect for Mr. Spiers, and the gratify- 
ing circumstances under which they bad been 
led togethor daring the period he acted as 
chief magistrate of the city. On the morning of 
the same day (xelucted by the committee aa the 
birthday both of Mr. Spiers and his lady) a very 
splendixi and costly present of plate had been 
presented to him by hie follow citizona: this 
gift consisted of three elegant vases of alver, 
the manufacture of Garrard—a pair of salt-oellnra 
and an antique anuff-box; at the same time also 
was presented to him a silver claret jug by the 
artlets and workinen in his employ, and a bible 
—(not the least interesting of the gifte) procured 
by the combined subseriptions of chikiren edu. 
cated in certain achoola which ho has aided to 
sustain. The collection of artista and literary 
sketches and autogmphs formed a moet intereat 
ing weries: eoch wan carefully mounted, and the 
whole were placed in a very beautifully bound 
morocco oka: which was again contained in a 
case of oak, Among the artist-contributors were 
Mr. Allom, Mr. and Mra. Bartholomew, Mr. D. 
Cox, son., Mr, D. Cox, jun, Mr, Durham, Mr, 
Fairholt, Mir, Frost, R.A, Me. Harvey, Mr, 
Jutaum, Mr. Kuight, RA, Mr. Lover, Mr. 
George Godwin, Mr. Macdoweil, R.A, 
Lacy, Mr. Caldor Marshall, Mr. Millnis, 
Nash, Mr. Noble, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Shaw, Me, 
Tualfourd, Mr. Webster, R.A, Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. Youngman, &c. &c. We cannot fod 
for a liat of the professors of literature and | 
science; but it included many of the mist | 
distinguished nathors of the wge. Altogether, | 
the series was of exceeding interest, and of no | 
snall value; and, perhaps, may be cowsidered as | 
among the moat remarkable gifts that has ever | 
been presented to any persou io thia coantry ; of | 
far greater worth it taunt be to the receiver than | 
if the coat of producing it had been fifty times 
nx groat; for it is the rmost yroceful mode that | 
could have been devised of paying a compliment, 
and of revording an obligation. The late Mayor 
of Oxford may class among his private aod per 


| sonal friends, the whole of those who were aneo- 


cintwd in this very successful offort to do him 
hongar, and to preserva a gratifying memory of 
lis hospitality during his official year. ‘Tho tee 
timonial will, no doubt, be an heirloom in bis 
family. It was presented to him by the hone 
rary secretary, Mr. John Leighton, who was 
indefatigable in his efforts worthily to carry out 
the desire of the contributors; and on mldrees 


perm H 
persons availed themselves, Altogether, porbnpa, | secretary, 





on the occasion waa delivered by Mr. & C. Hall. 
There was present a large number of the ladica 
and gentlemen by whom the work wna formed, 
with several of the heads of houses of the ani- 
versity, and many of the late Mayor's fellow- 
citizens, headed by the gentleman who is his 
successor in office, On the Mouday pore, 
the preeentation, Mr. Spiers, who had provide 
carmiages for the purpose of conveying the ladies 
a invited from London on tho 

acoompanied the party to Blenheim, 
and after nearing of an elegant collation as 
the principal hotel im Woodstock, they returned 
to Oxford, to assemble agnin in the evening at 
conrersusione in his private residence. The 
weather, showery as it was, failed to damp the 
spirita of bin gucets, among whom were a large 
amber of those well known iu the literary aud 
artistle worlds, and who separated late at night 
after passing ane of the most enjoyable days in 
their recollection, to which the kindoess and 
liberal hoepitality of their bost aod bostess con- 
tributed in no meazured e 

Taw Ixarrrerios or Civir, Exomveens.—The 
president's convermzione took placo on the 
2h of May; it was attended by about four 
hundred gentlemen of celebrity in science, 
letters, or Art: and the rooms were filled with 
objects of interest, inventions in machinery 
being neceasarily the most prominent. Under 
the very able and energetic management of the 
, Mr. Charles Manby, this institute bas 
become of large importance, ag the source whence 
many vicar improvements have emanated. 

ene t0dical gntherings are not only most 
agreeable, but most useful: and the rociety 
merita earnest thanks for the gratification and 

joyment it thua disseminates, 

He Exmuinirion at New York. — A letter 
hes been published signed “Jolin H. White, 
receiver, &c,,” the writer of which comments on 
the ineeting (which took place early last mouth) 
of contributors to the New York Exhibition, 
He denies several of the assertiuna made nt that 
mnceting: states that M. Rogers’ looking-glass 
was “broken before tt arrived"—that Mr. Arrow. 
amith's cabinet is “ now in the palace and in good 
ordor”—that, in fact, but little injury han arisen, 
that no actual joss has occurred, aod that ye 
ment of expenses may be expected and looked 
for. We hope Mr. White writes by “authority :” 
at all ovents we are bound to give him crodit for 
trath and honesty, although he is especially 
careful to inform ws that he is "not responsible 
for any part or portion of the tnismanagement of 
the association for the exhibition of the industry 
of all nations "—” the errors committed, if apy, 
having been comunitted long before hia con- 
nexion with it.” 

Mock * Proor ~ Exonavincs —Tho Manchester 
Guardian nowepaper coutains the following ex- 
pressive advertisement :—" MancaesTen Guar. 
DiaN Socigry Yor tax Prorection oF Taapx, 
—Cacrion.—The public are cautioned that 
‘ Mosars, Greaves & Co, the parties alleged to 
have seut * immense oonsiguinents of 
proof engravings’ to chester, for sale ty 
auction, Ake IN SO WAY whatever CoNNRCTKD wit 
Mowe. Graves & Co. Publishers, Pall Mall, 
Loudon.—Samves Cottam, Secretary.” Lt is ac- 
companied by the following editorial “caution :* 
“Mock Poor Exatavincs anp Mock Ave 
tions —Tho public ia cautioned that certain 
parties are offering, both by auction and other 
wies, movk f wings, fe, spurions 
proofs, printed without tering, after the prints 
have boen taken off, and selling them as genuine 
proofs, whilst they are not worth the cost of the 
paper they are printed apou.” We have on two 
or three cocasions warmed the public against this 
syutem of robbery; and have anxiously sought 
for such information as wo might communicate 
without dread of the law of libel. A very 
large part of the infamy ie with the printers: in 
cases of large plates, it is only a printer of some 
pouition by whom the plates can be worked ; 
and it becomoa the duty of every copperplate 
printer who bas not lent his aid to those prac 
tieea, to state as muck publicly. Is may be 
dangerows in ws to say who has, bat there ean 
be no danger in mying who has set, coopemted 
with the dishonest partios by whom thease frauda 
have been perpetrated. We are instituting in- 
































jiries concerning this iniquitous affair, 
Thich it will be our duty to abit 

A Protuns-Deaten ramnp “ Myutox,” (the 
same, we understand, whose name ls so prominent 
in reference to the forged picture of Mr. E. M. 
Ward) has advertised himself in the “Journal of 
the Society of Arte" aa a picture-cleaner, liner, 
aud reatorer, on “very moderate terms,” and #0 
forth. To this there can be no objection, but 
inasmuch as we find in large letters appended to 
the advertisement “Mar. Mecroy, F.S.A.," we 
were naturally led to inquire whether he is 
really a fellow of the “Society of eye ag 


Melton, F.S A.,” desires P.S.A. to be understood 
as a of the Society of Arts, the 
deception is very transparent, and we preeume 
that society Nerd ere zis, taba care of fe own 
honour and respectabili 


‘TrsTIMONtAL TO con Da, Crotr.—Tho » 


eloquent clergyman whose name ia bo closely 


and honourably associated with letters, bas bad — 
a marked honour conferred upon him, A bust, 


executed b has been presented to him 


y Belinea, 
by his friends in the city, and the presentation | 


took place in one of the chambers of the Mansi 
House on Friday, the 22nd of June: after which, 
Dr. Croly’s friend, the Lord Mayor, received a 


jon 
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Charlotte, a portrait in oil, and many in water- 
colour,—sketches that take us back to the dars 
of mere gauze avd millinery, a qualification et-Il 
prevailing too auch in feminine portruiture, but 
which must gradually become obsolete, We can 
scarcely think “ profitable end anawered in 
the exhibition of these works, yet it is necessary 
to see what interest and fashion can accomplish, 
oven in Art. Under what pretence the —s 
of Arts charges a ahilling for admission to 
exhibition we can by no means guoss. 

Tae Baranya —There is being ex- 
hibited at Messrs, Graves, in Pull Mall, a picture 
entitled “ A Meeting of Robert Si enson, Enq, 
M.P., and his Statf of Engineers,” which has 
been painted by Mr. Lucas as a memorial of one 
of the triumphs of science and engi 
skill. The meeting is represented as being held 
at the Menai Straits — to the floating of 
one of the tubes of the Britannia bridge, is 
extremely well managed in composition as intro 
ducing a view of the bridge with a section of the 
adjacent country. ‘The picture contains not leas 
than fourteen figures, twelve of which are por- 
traits of persons who have assisted or been inte 
rested in the great work ; two are eapplemental, 
introduced for the sake of relief. With good 
taste Mr. Lucas ents all bis impersonations 
as they ap tn thelr usual daily attire; the 
portraits, as far as we know the gentlemen, are 


#6 aocurate, that we cannot give a preference to 


large party, nutubering upwards of a handred, at | 
déjednd, in 


the oo hall. The period of 
the month was too late for us to do more than 
record a fact of much Loterest to artists and men 
of letters, 

Tus Vestt or ti Lon> Maron To Pants was 
a sories of brilliant triumphs, Everything was 
done —— ave Reve done to honour the 
guests; the Prefect of the Seine repaid with 
interest the courtesies and bospitalities he 
received in England, and Sir Francia Graham 
Moon received homage such as is rarely accorded 
except toa crowned prince, Among other gifta 
presented on taking leave, is a very magnificent 
volume of photographs from the decorations of 
the Hotel de Ville, with appropriate inserip- 
tions from the sovereign of Puris to the sovereign 
of London. 

Tas Case or Ma Waro's Picrvas.—the 
forgery of which bas been made notorious—ia, 
it is mid, to come into a court of law: in what 
shape it will appear there we cannot at present 
eay; but it isimpoesible that other than good can 
arse from consequent exposure. 

Ma. Rosary bas printed a small brochure of 
criticiam on some of the pictures in the Royal 
Academy : hia strictures are, however, limited 
to some thirty or forty works. Much of it is 
sensible and judicious; but it abounds with 
those singularities of thought and diction which 
have made the productions of the learned 
gentleman remarkable: and which, unquestion- 
ably, prevent his being an “ authority.” 

Tus Dnawixos or Tues Masses Cuaron, 
RA.—The pictures and drawings of the late 
J.J, Chalon, R.A., with a selection of the works 


house of the Society of Arta, in the Adelphi. 
Woe are glad of an o; of seeing any 
collection of this kind, as such ocensions serve to 
correct erroncous impressions, or to confirm just 
ones, The late J. J.Chalon was never a popular 


' charities, We shall be ha 
of A. E. Chalon, 1.A., have boen exhibited at the | 


over the others, 
nox Aretigns ror Artists.—We shall soon 
be in a condition to supply information on this 
subject, conceruing which we have had many 
enquiries. 
‘oie’ Picrone or “Scexpay Morsixa."— 

We have been requested to state that this 

ieture, @ — —— we pub- 
ishod in our part o! , 1a now in the possession 
of W, Wilson, Esq., of anaes, NB 

Tue Paosrectcs of a Society has been sub- 
mitted to us, which deserves to be made as 
public as journalism can make it. The title of 
thia society is “The Patriotic Military and 
Naval Pensioners’ Employment Society,” a title 
which sufficiently defines the object of ita pro- 
jectora, namely, to find employment for the 
vave fellows in the East, whom or 
illness have rendered incapable of active service 
in the field or at sea, and who have consequently 
been discharged. Now it is evident there are 
numerous places for which such men are fitted, 
notwithstanding the physical state in which the 
war may have left them, and the society proposes 
to establish non office, where the names, con- 
ditions, and peculiar qualifications of such men 
tay be enrolled, and where — requiring a 
servant could apply. Such is the feeling which, 
we believe, the public entertain to those 
who have suffered in aupporting the honour of 
our country in this terrible struggle, that they 
pinay ere phi safe née ag he ny 
may vantageous to all parties. ® fan 
for the maintenance of such @ society would, it 
is presumed, be supplied by ions and annual 
public subscriptions, as in the case of most other 
to forward the 
names of any desirous of aiding this noble move- 
ment in lf of our #uffering soldiers and 
| sailors to the gentleman who left the 
with ua, and whom we know aa ontitled to all 
confideace. It ie probable we shall have occa 





| sion to recur to the subject when the plans are 


artist ; his manner ia heavy, hard, and opaque, | more matured than at present, 


and hia scale 
generally formed of unsympathi 


of colour limited, and his tints) Tar Gantery or [itusrnation.—We have 
ing colours,— already, on several occasions, noticed this very 


aud for want of near glazes and distant atmo- | attractive exhibition, and we think it due to the 


sphere, his works aro deficiont in some of the 


power and energy of the artists, Mesara. Grieve, 


charms of nature. The arrangement of Telbin, Danson, Webnert, and Coke Smyth, again 


greatest 

light and = in eam = the 
compoditions ia highly icious, but 
more than this no 


id 
ere is 
for a good picture. | it “The Balnklava Railway” is, a4 a picture, a 


to refer to it in praise of the additions which 
have been tiale to the series since we last eaw 


econsary 
Among the best works of this artist may be | production of the highest merit, independently 


mentioned “The Embarkation,” “Ruins of a 
Fountain,” “Tower and Beach of Hastings, with 
Fishing-boata returning,” “Macbeth and Banquo's 
First Sight of the Weird Sisters,” “ View 
from Richmond Hill,” & The number of 
works exhibited exceeds two hundred, but 


of the description it affords of the place. “The 
Mortar eens “ia also a picture full of interest, 
as showing the dispositions of the pieces, and 
the manner of working them. There are also 
“General Pelisier's Attack on the Works in 
front of the Fingetaff Battery,” “A Rird’seyo 


there are many pencil drawings, and many | View of Sebastopol,” ke, and by Mr, Stocqueler's 


aketebet and portraits by Mr. A, E. 


Chalon, , clear descriptions the series is rendered doubly 


among which is bis best, that of ae Fetnoeey | Musaatie 








| 


to be paid by the living; that is, the huge pair of 
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Tue Lovvanr, on Tiocuaruy or A Mrerrm. By 
Bayie Sr. Jown, Author of “ Purple Tinta of 
Paris,” &e, &e. Published by 
Hat, London. 

Paria will doubtheas receive this summer a very 

lnrge accession to the usual influx of foreign 

visitors; the splendid edifice in the Champs 

Elysées, which—even more than our Crystal Palace 

in Hyde Park, whon the difference of materials and 


HAYMAN & 


| the ‘multiplicity of sculptured ornaments that 


beautify the French building are taken into con- 
sideration, seeme to have sprung up from some 
magician’s ill of coure be the 
attraction of the season: but there are other places 
of interest which cannot, and will not, be passed 
unheoded, and among these the Louvre will claim 
the first attention. Any one who has not seen Paris 
during the last three or four years, and remembers 
the Louvre aa it stood at that short distanee of tlie, 
would scarcely recognise it now, so great have been 
the changes made yet A order of the imperial 
ruler of France. The j in of this great museum 
of Art with the palace of the Tuileries forms a 
range of building whose extent is only equalled by 
the imposing » ce of its architecture ; it ean 
soarcely be called grand, unless from its amplitude 
and lofty elevation, for its chief charucteristic is 
simplicity—excopt the gateways, which are highly 
enriched with seulpture and ormament. Such a 
work as this could only be accomplished in # country 
whore the will of the sovereign determines it, Did 
we not know that there is in the public edifices of 
Paris a multitude of Art-treasures for which a 
suitable place of reception and exhibition has long 
been wanting, we should bo puzzled to know what 
use would be made of the numerous gulleries and 
chambers which now enclose three sides of the great 
uadeangle koown a8 the Place Carrousel; aa yet 
ey are unfinished and empty. 
r, St, John's book is, a+ its mame indicates, less 
a history of the contents of this vast museum of Art 
and antiquitics than a history of the building 
iteelf; it must therefore net be taken as a guide- 
book, though the criticisms upon the various schools 
of painting, and om individual pictures, which are 
interspersed here and there throughout the pages, 
may read with profit, and should be read, by 
those who intend visiting the vre. A stranger 
who enters the museum without some rious 
knewtatge of what bo ought to look for, will lose 
much valuable time in searching for the he 
ought to see, and a large number of these the 
suthor points out: but be bas principally devoted 
his attention to matters connected with the ad- 
tainisteation of the museum during the Last fifty 
or sixty yeurs, and the arrangement of its contents 
under the director M. Jeanron, who is a leading 
character in this history, and to whom Mr. St. 
John expresses himself indebted for ak portion 
of the information bere given. Mingled with this 
history are many amusing jotes and personal 
reminiscences of living personages, stpants, artista, 
and others; while two entire chapters, each of 
considerable length, relate to picture-eleaning ; 
from these wo learn how this matter is managed in 
France, where there seems to have been the same 
complaints of “scouring and skinning” that we 
have heard in England; and no wonder, if, as we 
read, “nine restorers were constantly omployed, at 
salaries varying from six to Afton frunes per alien, 
under Louis Philippe at the Louvre, repairing and 
varnishing the pictures of the gallery, or shorten- 
ing or lonethoning the pictures of Versailles and the 
royal residences in to fit them into certain 
laces."" The restorers of our own Rulenses and 
“landes, if bowed down with the heary censure of 
Mr. Conyngham and his fellow- pblers, may 
hold up their heads and breathe freely after this. 
Mr. St. Jon's history is curious and amusing as 
as well os instructive: there are many subjects 
ciorsed in it to which we cannot find space even 
refer. 





Tax Forvstex's Fatty, Engraved by T. TL. 
Arkixson, from the Pictare by Son EL Lawp- 
skern, K.A, Published by H. Guares & Co., 
London, 

Of the numerous componitions illustrative of High- 

land scenery which Landsecr has painted, this is to 

us one of the most charming and uttructive: there 
is nothing in it to cast a shadow of sndmess over its 
serenity ; nostrife of any combatants; no nautilated 
vietima; mo death; but, instead, such an entire 
absence of all that reminds one of the curse pro- 
nounced upon man and beast, that Eden could not 
have exhibited a more harmonious union of the 
superior and inferior ereated animals, One thing 
alone in the composition reminds us of the penalty 
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antlers which the sturdy little bairn carries on his 
shoulders, and to which attaches a nof the 
wor tet dropped Gea teaaanl pinen of shedding 
were a 
them, This picture we remember in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1849; the “ Forester’s 
Family ” consists of a pag Borers oy female, 
bearing on ber shoulders a of long ferms or 
gram, und a boy—her young brother, it may bo 
med—a number of young fuwns surround the 





in a most pletaresque group, and others are 
coming sora to join them’ the party stands on 
od that rises up from a lake, which is backed | 
a range of lofty where, to the right, a bo 
a eeedicd So fetes, vomales au eae at 
i orm, oecupios or 
Ke Soe, and reaches almnast’ to its extreme 


height, but it is judiciously balanced by the nearer 
hills, which, being in ahadow, have sufficient sub- 
stance and strength to “carry off" the height of 
the figures, The subject is most delicately engraved | 
in all its parts . the drapery of the figures, the akine \ 
of the animals, the hills, ground, and herbage, are 
each marked with its distinctive character: but | 
the drawing of the heads of some of the fawna bs 
not, we think, quite as Landseer painted them. 
Altogether, the W ggem like the picture, is one of 
those we should most iy covet umong the 
worka which the genius of Landscer has produced, 





Ant-Hixts: Ancurrectenn, Scvrrvne, aNnp 
Pawtixo, By J, J. Janves, Published by 


Samrsox Low, Sox, & Co., on. 

Though dated from Florence, thia volume ia, we 

the work of an American writer—one 
Secena of lin ing the hearts of his country- 
men with the dignity and grandeurof Art, and of its 
importance as a medium through which the national 
mind ma’ on of the utmost retlne- 
ment and intelligence. “ We need Art-students,” 


he says; “mon of sincerity and Labour, who will | of birds 
| gathering the flowers from a brook. 


not hesitate to £ on the knees, if 
neods bo, in the dust-—to read the soul-language of 
the mightiest minds in Europe.” This is an allu- 
sion toa young American artist, whom Mr. Jarvos 
raw one day lying flat on his on the stone 
floor in the Saeristy of the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute, in Venice, studying the pictures by 
Titian, which are painted on the eviling. 

We find a key to the author's motives for writing 
his book in the following remarks, no les true 
than they are eloquently expend : 

“ Burope is a storehouse of Art, but its value and | 


lessons are lost in © crest spe 


that gave it birth. 

Out of 

and warm the heart of young America, and urge 
ber on in the race of cokewne I do not advocate 
blind copying of mind or the ion of laws, 
whether of taste or morality, without fully proving 
their spirit; but I do advocate, and would press 
home to the heart of every American who goes 
abroad, the necessity, if he would do his duty to 
his own country, of reading and interpreting to his 
coun! m, © far as in him lies, these sacred 
writings on the wall, Talent is lent by God, We 
are to return it with usury, I write not for those 
light minds who find pleasure only in frivolity, 
and who travel only for oxcitement—their case is 
hopeless. I write for my young friend of the 
Venetian church. With earnest souls like his lies 
the artistic hope of America." 

There are few subjects connected with Art in 
relation to its history, to matter, and te mind, 
which Mr. Jarves does not touch upon; and with 
so much freshness of thought, enthusiasm tem- 


red with judgement, and sensibility te the beau- 
ful, as to render bis remarks no lem pleasant to 
rend than they are instructive. He desires that 


others as well aa himself should enjoy Art; and 
this none oan do thoroughly who have not some 
aaintance with ite history, its og ym and 
its legitimate end: the mind trast be in harmony 
with what is revealed to it, or otherwise there can 
be no true enjoyment. His philosophy is not of the 
dry, argumentative, unineiting kind which repels 
Tather than attracts student; nor are his eon- 
victions the results of the teachings derived from 
the dogmas and creeds of schools. The Art of 
Basope seems to have been to him a virgin soil, in 
which his mind, sympathiaing in ita mature with all 
that islovely and ennobling, has grownand expanded 
aiid the genial influences of the old world. er 
amply discussing the weneralities of his bo mg bed i 
euthorselectscertain artistmnd certain picture, 
ancient and modern, fer comment. Hu remarks on 
these individualities evince sound diserimination 
and good taste. It is when we have such a book 
as this under our notice that we find most oecasion : 
to regret our inability to quote from it, There is 


| a most of 


| Goodall, the distingui 
FP. Good 


| have guined for hi 
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we should be gratified in placing 
before our as wellas of teuisma, One of 
the latter we cannot avoid extracting: “ Artists 
may, like Gerard Dow, work five days on @ hand 
and three days on a broom; but a few strokes from 
a master-mind will give a more living hand and a 
more serviceable broom than months devoted to 
mere finish for its own sake. Great work and 
great thoughts are readily done and ensily ex- 
pressed. If not, they have no claim upon our 
attention; for it is the attribute of genius, im- 
ea by divinity, to do what it has todo with | 
» al 





Resrie Fiovers. Drawn by Warren Goonaus. 
Published by Gamnant & Co., London. 
Walter Goodall is the youngest son of Mr. Edward 
ed engraver, and brother of 
A.BLA.: he was chosen an Associate 
Member of the Old Water-Colour Society two or 
three years 4 in whose exhibitions his — 

much honourable notice. He 
has thus commenced his career most auspiciously, 
and as be is still ny young, and, moreover, comes 
ofa family in which industry and artistic talent 
are conspicuous, we are inclined to regard him as 
one of our most promising wuter-colour painters in 
the class of subjects he selected. These six 
lithographic prints indicate that clase in « dogree, 
but not to the extent to which he sometimes carries 








it, for his pictures are occasionally of higher pre- 
tensions: these rustic groups are the result of 
sketches made, as it is announced, in some af “ the 
most remote und primitive villages of Old England,” 
and they have such a character: the titles given to 
them describe the respective subjects :—* Lace 
Maker,” “ The —_ Door,” “ The Spelling 
Lesson,” the interior of a cottage, in which a chil 
is reading to her grandmother; The Hen-Coop,” 
“The Spring Garland,” a so of children, the 
youngest of whom is being decorated with « string 

irda’ 5 aud “The Water-Lily,” children 
are ox- 
ceedingly picturesque studies, sketched with a free 
but by no means careless pencil, and have o plea- 
sant “sumshiny”’ feeling in them, 

bv 

Vixcext Brooxs, from a Painting by J, rf 

Roptxson, F.S.A. 
A group of red and pink Camellias most tastefully 


arranged and faithful dmwn und coloured. Mr. 
Brooks has imitated the original oil-picture with 





Cawenitas. Exeeuted in Chromo-lithography, 


the skill be has always shown in copying the works 
of our artists: the pink flower in the centre of the 
group is expecially good. 


CaTALoorr oF THe Lintany oy Tire Divison 
op Akt at Marieonoven Hovsr, 
Raryn N. Wousem, Librurian. Printed for 
the * ment of Science and Art” by 
Evne & Srotriwoopr. 

Noxt to the possession of a good library, or to har- 

ing nocess to one, is a good catalerue, such as will 

at once introduce the student to the contenta of the 
book-shelres, and enable him te find what he wants 
without unnecessary loss of valuable time. But it 
ia not an easy tusk to arrange and elassify the 
volumes for this purpose only, where the library is 
extensive and vaned: Mr, Wornum has, neverthe- 
lesa, well performed the task whieh has devolved 
upon bim as librarian at Marlborough House : his 
catalogue ia classified under thirty heads, ome of 
which, that of manufactures, is again subdivided | 
into the different branches of trades, so that neither | 
artist nor artisan wil have any difficulty in proour- | 
ing any book which the library contains; and its 
contents, thanks to Mr. Wornum’s rigilance and 
jodgmant, include most of the known works which 
will be useful tocither: we believe he is constantly 
adding to them, so far as the funds appropriated to 
the purpose will allow, 











Purexotocr arriine To Parstixne axp Scunr- 
tune, By Gronos Comune, Published by 
Simmrxrs, Mansitana, & Co., London: Mac- 
Lacuiax & Stewaut, Edinburgh. 

Without ting or rejecting the theories of the 

doctrine which would establish a manifest relation 

betwoen the train and the special fucultios of the 
mind, we believe there is enowgh of truth in 
phrenolegy to render it worthy of enquiry and of 
the study and application of the principles; if, 
therefore, this physiological syatem has any ine 
fluence at all upon the intellectual fuealties, it 
cannot bo separated from the Fine Arta,—vither 
with respect to the picture or piece of sculpture in 
itself, to the interest with which the sperier may 
regard the work, or to the value of the judgment 
he may pronounce seo it. Or, to use Mr. Combe’s 
ft 


own language,—** Phrenology may be useful, first, in | 














helping the observer to di the character of 
his own mind, and to appreciate its powers and 
qualities as an instrument of observation and judg- 
ment in Art. This knowledge may save him from 
condemming works on which his powers are not 
well-fitted to decide,’ de. ke. Secondly, phreno- 
ley “may be useful in enabling him to analyse 
understand the different kinds of interest which 


ablic, as afew Pears ago he supplied the “ Phreno- 
I with several letters om the subject, 
* 


tions—may be read with advantage, even by those 
who are sceptical in their belief of the science: his 
critical remarks upon the works of the old painters 
and seul oY well as on some of the moderna, 
i Eom, while reasoning—from hia 
owever—on the error into = 
oa 


wo 





A Descutrtive Catatoovs or Loxnow Tranrs- 
men’s ‘Toxens. By J. H. Buen. Published 
by the Coxroxation or Lonpox. 

This volume, deseribing the vurious tokens inemed 

in London by its former citizens and traders, when 


each man provided for his customers the necessury 
change which the state-coin of the realm did not 
well supply, is a cetalogue redsonnd of the large and 


curious collection formed by the late Mr. Beaufoy, 
and bequeathed to the City. This book, “ Printed 
for the Use of the Members of the Corporation of 
the City of London,” has been very liberally pre- 
sented by them to institutions, libraries, and indi- 
viduals, whose studies give them a claim to sueh 
generosity. A second edition has therefore been 
rendered necessary in the course of two years; and 
Mr. Burn has expanded his volume to nearly double 
its original size, Had this book been merely a dry 
list of these coins, it would hare been of little value ; 
but Mr. Burn, with judicious taste and unwearied re- 
search, haa appended so ment curious extrmets from 
old authors, and notices of old localities, that he has 
oe “a in making it - ¢ the most rene 

all whe love to into the bygone history o 

metropolis and ite denizens. 

Tue Sancrvany. A Compantow ix Vrusn ror 
tar Exciisnt Prayrn-Boox, Ronent 
Morxroomery, M.A. Published by Cetaruayn 
& Hain, London. 

The Reverend poet inwribes quuintly, yet with 

much good taste, this heautifal little volume, to 

the memory of George Herbert, author of the 

“ Templo,” “ ns an attempt to illustrate hy medita- 

tions in verse the spirit of the English Liturgy, 

teganded as a catholic whole,”"—as a companion to 

ens afin posta LS ol Conetuary " deserves a 

ace on every table w the Liturgy is reeor- 
nived; amd, ie we see that “ Tax O1nirimsEeNce 
ov tum Darry ” has just entered ite teenty-cighth 
edition, we may expect a4 prolonged a popularity for 
these mered pocms, which can be comprehended in 
the oottage-homes of England aa fully ae by those 
who hare already proved how much they admire 

Mr. Montgomery"s poetry. 


Nemismatico Cromns. By R. Sarwtirts, Eeq, 
Printed by Nrcroits & Sox, London, 
This little brochure may be looked on as a su 
Plement to the same author's Olle rida : like 
that, it is for private circulation only, and there- 
fore scarcely amenable to public criticism, did it 
not contain some few excellent general remarks 
en our mon system, whieh ore sufficiently 
ructical for m. It is most curious to 
nd how entirely the English nation has become 
the slaves of routine, even to the very fabrication 
of the currency. Mr. Suainthill's remarks are 
charseterised by shrowdness, and might be earricd 
out with advantage. 











Trrater ox Crock anp Watcn Work, By 
F. Dent, Chronometer Maker to the Queen, 
Published by A. & C. Brack, Edinborgh. 

Any one who regards the manufacture of time- 

pieces as a mere mechanical process, will receive a 

very difvrent impression after reading this treation, 

whieh is a t of the article on this subject 
ublished in a recent edition of the ** Enevelopedia 
itanniea,”’ Until we had perused it, we had no 
conception how much scientific knowledge wus 
essential to perfect these delicate pieces of mechani- 
cal art. Me, Dent's history is most curious, and 
full of learning upon the subject, 
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MARKS ON 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


ISTINCTIVE impreasions on 
the soft clay used by the 
iter, naturally came 
to use when hia work 

















above 

added to the luxuries, of banan 
taste, Like the gom engraver, the 
potter would eeek to immortalize his 
own labour in the frngile material he 
used; nor was bis ambition no futile 
as might at first be sy ; for an- 
tiquaries have from oblivion 
and recorded upwards of six hundred names 
of Roman potters, which they have found from 
time to time inscribed on fragmenta of a 
the débria of Roman settlementa in Europe, 
Of this number some of the moat interesting to 
the Englishman are such as connect ves 
with the metropolis, Mr, C. Roach Smith bas 
collected a very extenaive series in his * Collec- 
tanea Antiqua,” vol. i, and further enlarged it 
in the doscriptive of his museum of 
London antiquities. They usually —— the 
name of the potter, more or lees abbreviated, 
with the addition of the letter F for feet, or O 
and OF for aficina, or M for manu, They are 
frequently in the form of a monogram, or have 
some fow of their letters braced er, the 
upright limb of one ing for that of the 
other, such as ER or ND. They were generally 
im from an oblong die; it sometimes 
takes the form of a foot. The bricks made by 
the Roman legionary soldiers and inscribed 
P. P, BRI. LON. are also of much historic in- 
terest, and may mean Preace or Propretor, 
Provincia Britawnice Londinii ; or else Provfectus 
Prime (Cohortia understood) Brittonum Low 
dinii, according to tho significance attached to 
the abbreviated word ri. which may either 
refer to the province of Britain, or to the 
Brittowes, wuxillary troops for its defence, 


fer the Roman period, pottery seems to 
have agnin degenerated into the simplest ser 
vant necessity, and it is not till after the 


period of the Crusades that we find attention 
directed to its beauties, The Moorish pottery 
was introduced into Italy by the Pisans at the 
commencement of the twelfth century, and 
Marryatt in bis “ History of Pottery and Porce- 
lain” notes that “ plates or bacini of w ntly 
Moorish pattern and origin are found incrusted 
in the walla of the most ancient churches of 
Pisa, a8 well a8 in thoee of many other towns in 


Italy.” 

The early ora assigned to the perfection of 
the art in China, may be inferred from the 
researches of M. Stanislas Julien, who declares 
that porcelain was common in China in the time 
of the Emperor Han, ne. 163. The art he 
supposes to bave arrived at ef acne perfee: 
tion about the year 1000, The important uses 
it served even as an aid to architectural enrich- 
ment may be inferred from the renowned 
porcelain tower near Nankin, which, constructed 


qe ne SS —— 


AD. 1277, still testifies to the ingenuity of its 
fabricants, and the enduring nature of the 


Though Marco Polo has deseribed the manu- 
facture of porcelain in the fourteenth century, it 
was not generally introduced into until 
the — traders, having doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, commenced trading with China, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
would serve no useful purpose to give engraved 
examples of marks on early Chineso works, 
M tt has published several, ranging from 
1403 to 1620, a to be pottery’ 
names, or localities ; but are, like China itself, 
a sort of “sealed book" to the European. 

From the time of the Roman rule in Europe 
until the middle of the fifteenth century, pottery 
as an art seems to have attracted little attention 
in Europe. Ita first impulse was derived from 
Tuscany, where the sculptor Luca Della Robbia 
somewhere about 1415-20 employed a stannife- 
rous glaze as a —a his terra-cottas, and to 
this colouring was added; from these continued 
experiments the Italian majolica resulted, a 
ware in brilliancy and beauty unsurpassed, and 
which owed ita success to the patronage so 
liberally bestowed on its fabrication by the 
Dukes of Tuscany, inlly Guido! i, 
who gave the desigua of Raffuelle and his pupile 
to the workmen to copy; hence this manu- 
facture is larly known as Raffaello ware, 
but it is doubtful if any specimens exhibit the 
band labour of the “divine master,” though he 
is traditionally said to have painted some of 
these rases. 


Tho finer and older kinds of mnajolica are 
remarkable for an iridescent glazo first 
over ita surface, and shining through the 
picture ymabgeee aor din a t is of 
a ruby tinge, and is beli to peeuliar 
to ae enaulisiecien of Gubbio and Pesaro, 
After 1560 the ware declined In beauty. Mar. 
ryaté says, “ afterwards, from various circum 
stances, particularly from the doath of its royal 

which took — in 1574, the manufacture 
nm mpidly to decline, and the introduction 
of oriental lain completed its rain.” 

The marks wed by artists who palnted 
these famous works, were sometimes composed 
of their initials, but on other occasions their 
names were expressed in full: the titlo of 
the subjects painted on the plates waa 

also = frequently 
written in full io 
blue colour at the 
back, One of 
these most celo- 
brated men was 
Giorgio Andreoli 
of Pavia, who 
settled at Gubbio 


Marlborongh House. The letters are M™ G™, 
for Maeetro Giorgio, a form ke always used after 
riod he 

mark, 


he was conobled, previously to which 
adopted only the very peculiar G. as 
In the mme col- 
lection is another 
plate ro resenting 
"St. Francis ro- 
eciving the Stig- 
mata ;” it is dated 
1518 in front, but 
behind it is dated 
1519,thusshowing 
either somelength 
of time in ita exe- 
cution, or else that 
separate bakings 
occurred at dif- 
ferent pert We engrave the inscription cou- 
taing his name in full, with the addition of that 
of the city of bis residence, here written Ugubio. 

The potters of Urbino in the mme way 
noted their places of residence after their names 
or initials, Ve give two examples, also copied 
from the same national collection; they are 
those adopted by Xanto of Urbino, who 
flourished 
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the first signify Francesco Xanfo Aveilo Rorig> ; 
the second gives it an increased form; but ho 


ASS 


J 

“Woe 
fF XAR: 7: 2X: 
oo Py ou: 
} AO» 
frequently wrote it at fall length, and followod 
the name Urbino, with his own designation 
pittore or artista, in an abbreviated form." 

After the décadrace of the Italian majolica, the 
French resuscitated it among themselves unilor 
the name of Fayence, a term either derived from 
the town of Faenza in Italy, whero it had origi- 
nally flourished, or from the little town of 
Faiance, in the department of the Var in France, 
where it was fabricated afterwards. Its intro- 
duction was due to the Queen Catherine de’ 
Medicia, who bad resided at Urbino, and who 
induced Loula Gonzaga (her kinsman) to settle 
at Nevers, and there 


N &. 


productions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
econturies, The entwined letters J. S., of which 
we also engrave an example, are the initials of 
Jacques Senlis, a celebrated potter, who resided 
there in the eighteenth century, 

The most celebrated pottery of native origin 
in France was the creation of an extraordinary 
man, Bernard Pulissy, of Saintes, His whole 
career ia more like a romance than a reality. 
Born of poor parenta, by his own industry he 
mre himself an education, which the poverty of 

is home could not afford to him; and practising 
land-surveying under equal disadvantages, he 
gnined by that a scanty living. While thus 
earning bread, he employed what little leisure 
he could command in studying painting, and 
lived y its practice in 1539, when he first sawa 
cup of enamelled pottery, which so charmed 
him that he rested not for sixteen yeara until he 
discovered a mode of successfully rivalling its 
beauties, In the proeecution of his aim, he 
involved himself in much yay and mi » 
enduring the reproaches of bis wife and family 
after repeated failures, and at one time being 
obliged to break up his furniture to feed the 
furnace at which he tried his experiments. He 
ultimately discovered tho secret, and produced 
such beautiful works that faine and fortune 
poured fn upon him, and king and court vied in 
giving him commissions, His works tell the 
hand that fashioned, or the mind that conceived 
them, by the boldness and beauty of their orna- 
ment, or the truth of the fish, ta, lizards, 
insects, and shells which cover their surface; he 
occasionally marked his ware with the large 

owing B we have here copied. He 
died in the Bastille, about 1689, when 
ho was ninety years of age, for he had 
imbibed the  refo faith, and 
perished a victim to intolerance, from 
whose baneful influence neither talent 
nor court favour formed a protection. 

The German pottery of this poriod is remark- 
able for the boldness of its design, and the fancy 
of its enrichments. Arabesques, scripture storics, 
medallions, and inscriptions often cover its 
surface. It is frequently dated, and sometimes 
(but much les frequently) bears an initial of its 
maker's name, 

The Delft potters marked their ware in o 


ARR 


similar way. We select three examples of the 


* There aro some fow marke still unappropeiated on 
old Uallam majelion. It may be tseful to note that 
there exista many, having st the back a mark oomsiat- 
ing of a cross within a circle, in ome of the quarters of 
which isndot, Mr, Fraka, of the British Musoum, 
from a variety of circumstances, attributes these works 


1530 to 1535. The initials on to Poros, a town fhunous for productions of tho kitsd, 
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middle of the seventeenth century, copied from 

Brongniart’s Traité dex Arts Céramiques,* 
Marryatt says:—" The first European porce- 
lain was made at Dresden, and the first European 
manufactory wag established at Meiwen, on the 
Elve, near Dreaden, under the auspices of 
Augustus If, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland.” He reigned from 1697 to 1700, and 
his successor aleo patronised the works, Under 
such auspices the factory flourished 


greatly, The distinguishing mark upon 
its productions are two swords o , 
They are usually in blue, slightly or 

even rudely executed by a stroke or 

two of the painter's brash, From 1709 
to 1712 the letters AR (elgnifying Augustus 
Rex) appear entwined, About 1720, the guard 
of each sword is clongatod inwardly till it forms 
another croaa About 1773 a emall circlo is 
between their hilts; and in the same place a 
small etar appears after 1796. The roynl picees 
are distinguished by the letters K.P.M., for 
Kénigliche Porzetian Manufacter. 

One of the foremen of the Dresden factory 
having fled his country was favourably received 
at Vienna, and the imperial factory commenced 
there in 1720. The mark adopte: 
for this pottery is the shield dis 
playing the arms of Austria. We 
engrave two specimens of the 
form ; the larger being the older, 

St Cloud may be justly considered the parent 

of the French porcelain manufactories. 

% Louis XIV. took great interest in its 

welfare, We engrave its mark; but 
S G after 1702, when the king — the 
establishment great and exclusive privi- 
9 I J leges, it assumed for its mark the Sua 
tn Splendour. 

The manufactory founded in 1735, 
at Chantilly, which flourished undor 
the auspices of the Prince de Condé, 
ado for its distinguishing mark 
the o horn,with which the huntemen mado 
its beautiful woods resound af the royal hunting 
parties often held there. 

That at Clignancourt, which was under the 
protection of the Dake of Orleans from 1750 

to 1760, adopted the armorial 

et bearings he wore an eldest son of 

the king, a label of three points, 

C_ beneath which is the initial letter 

of the factory, When it was 

under the protection of Monsieur, the king's 
brother, in 1785, it bore a crowed M. 

The world-renowned factory at Sérres used 

for its mark from 1753 to 1760, 

a double Z, in form of a Cyphor. 

In 1753 the letter A was placed 

within the lower curves of the 

letters. In the year following 

the letter B was placed there to 

indicate that the object bearing 

that mark wos made in 1764, 

And thus regularly year by year a consecutive 

letter of the alphabet was used until Z was 

reached in the year 1776. All works from this 

factory can therefore bo appropriated and dated 

by reckoning these letters as years In 1777 

they began a double alphabet, and used two 

A‘a; continuing a duplicate alphabet until 1794, 

when RR was the mark. The Revolution 

beginuing a “pew epoch” in the eyes of its 

rulers; from this period until the dee of the 
century, the pottery was marked in 
blue with the letters FR entwined, 
asshown in our cut ; or RF. in plain 
capitals for République Franpatee. 
The consular epoch from 1800 to 

1804 was marked by the inscription “ M. Nix," 

to indicate Manufacture Netionale, and the 

werd Strres in sinall roman lettera beneath, 

The imperial epoch was noted from 1504 to 

1509 by “ M Ture,” ond from 1810 to 1814 by 

Napoleon's crowned eagle.t 





*Emnay in the outeet acknowletge my principal 





obdigntion to this work for the information I have ob 
tawed. Mr, Marryatt’s book has also comtrilutedt 
mack. Tam indebted to Mr. Chaffors, of oad Stree, 
from whom the Maseum ot Koononmic Geology obtained 
it« host examples of pottery, for the liber! commant: 
cation of several anygublished putters’ marks 


4 it may be here noted, that in addition to Ghear 
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Of the Paris factories, M. Brongniart has pre- 
served the marks of that established by M. 
D’Hannong at the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, which was the letter H. At the eame 

riod M. Morelle marked bis work M_A.P., 

. Souroux with the letter 8, M. Locre in 

775 with a double blunted arrow, aa exbibited 
in our cut; while M. Le Boouf, being 
under the protection of the Queen from 
1780 to 1793, adopted a crowned A. aa 
his mark. 

The royal manufactory, founded by 

the Spanish king Charles TIL, soon after 

his accession to the throne in 1759, in the gar 
dena of his 


ge near 

Madrid, to which the mame 

lof El Buen Retiro wns given, 

roduced some good works, 
by the Meurde tye GS HC 





| painted upon the glaze 

various fortns (throe examples 

\ are here engraved), or else by 

| a double C. the initial of the king's name. The 
factory founded at an earlier 


SP yay rere by se same sore 
IUN 


crowned N. of the forms 
exhibited in our cut. Its 
productions are popularly 
known as “ Capo di Monte" porcelain. 
Other Neapolitan pot- 
tery of the last century 
| is known by the rude re- 
| presentation of a light- 
owse, from which a bea- 
econ hangs, or else by an 
equally rude representa 
tion of a half moon. 
The interlaced C. of the Madrid works is 
sometimes accompanied by a crown, and the 
letters so far mo- 
dified beneath, 
that their signi- 
— a be 
tf at a first 
uy mobo = VA Te * The 
Portugeee mark for the works at Vista Alegre, 
near Oporto, is a crown of a somewhat upusual 
form, and the initials of the factory beneath. 
The imperial manufactory at St. 
ee Petersburg adopted for ite mark the 
crowned monogram of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. The porcelain of the time 
of the Empress Catherine IL. bears ber 
| monogram, or the Russian E, 
At Frankenthal, in Bavaria, 
the mark adopted in 1755 wns tty 
the crest of the Palatinate, a 
lion rampant, This was after- 
wards changed to the crowned 
letters C. T,, the initials of the 
elector palatine, Charles Theodore, Two ex- 
amples ee ae sere ing Clap 
generall C) ue colour on the * 
Hanun, Sin founder of the Fravkenthal fac- 
tory, who died in 1761, used for his own mark 
the initials of his namo, tho first stroke of 
- the H being dotted, to serve 
adouble purpose, as shown in 
our eut: beneath which is a 
If 872 rude J, indicative of the locality, 
and numbers which vary accord- 
ing to the pattern of his china, 
At Nymphenburg, in Ta- 
varia, a factory was estab . 
lished in 1753, which is still 5 
in existence. Its early works g. ™m 
bear two marks, here en- 
graved. The first is on interlaced triangle or 
pentacla, surrounded by letters and oumerls, 
The second is the armwne of Bavaria. 
Tu the game year the Duke of 
Wurtemburg established a pottery 
at Ludwigeberg. It bore for its 
mark a double C, coronetied: the 
initial of its founder Charles Eugene, 
| The Fulda pottery, establiched in 
the last century by the Prince Bishop, 
and ultimately closed about 1780, is 


| employed others to denote their own works. Some few 
of these are piven in Bronguiart’s work, but a perfect 





known by its mark, a double F, which is some 
times earmounted by a prince's crown, 
as clown in our cut. 
eae a, lnbed by Frederick the 
is e ie 
sh reed Great, Faber for its 
tmark a comewhat rude representation 
of the royal eceptre, to which an eagle 
was added some time afterward. Latterly the 
imperial orb surmounted the letters K. P, M, 
ns used ot Meissen, and having the same 
“TTne works proceeding frots # 
‘he works proceeding frotn tle musts 
| manufactory at Copan 
ps be known by three «ved 
lines in blue marked on their surface. 

The mark adopted to distinguish 
the porcelain made at Tournay, from 
1750 to 1800, might be confused 
with the renowned crosswords of 


Xt 


ay Dreaden; the only distinction is the 
four small croeees by which they are 
accompanied, 


The mystic — seen on the Nymphen- 
burg pottery, is very similar to that ic at 
Doccia, in Tuseany, bere engraved. Some 

times « star was impressed and coloured 

on its surface, similar to that given as the 

mark of Lenore, and which is part of the 

arms of the Ginori family (three stars), of which 
the Duke of Lorraine, who founded the pottery, 
was a member. 

The Mayence or Hochst pottery bears tho 
arma of the archbishopric,—a little 
gilded wheel sometimes surmounted 
by the electoral crown. On inferior 
pottery a red wheel waa affixed, 

and a blue one on the most inferior kind, The 
pottery, founded in 1740, was abandoned in 
1794, owing to the French invasion. 
At Lenove, in Lombardy, a rudely 
formed star of six points marked theworka, > 
The old pottery, formerly 
manufactured at Venice, is to be 
distinguished by o double 
@ Snchor in red, or by letters 
\ « Vent for Venetia, both of which 
en: a 
The pottery of Furstenburg in Bruns- 
wick, established in 1750, and which 
still exista, bore originally an F. of a 
very flowing character, as seen in our 
cut. The later work displays the same 
tiem igs of the usual form adopted in italic 
capital 
The works established in 1750 at 
Vineuf in Piedmont, originally boro for A 
ita mark the letter V. with acromin the 
centre ; beneath being D. G., indicative D G 
of the name of its founder, Dr. Gioanetti. 
At Korzec in Poland, the pottery 
manufactured is impressed with a 
Sere ee me tee ee ates 
The Thuripgian porcelain factories originated 
tector Rt awed 
of tl tb con- eeso 
tury at Rudol- R wee 
staat, near Jena, and the letter R. denoted its 
works, Tho works afterwards established at 
Ravenatein in Saxe Meiningen, also in the district 
of the Thuringian forest, may be known from 
them by tho letter H accompanied by a long 
dash, and a final small n., after the fashion 
adopted in books when a proper name is hinted 
at rather than expressed. At Limbach in the 
same district tho mark adopted was the ono 
engraved beside that last deseribed. At Gros- 
britenbach it was a trefoil. 

A rudely-cxecuted figure of a fish was tho 

mark adopted to distinguish 
ao = the pottery made at Nyons, 

in the Canton de Vand, 
Switzerland. Tt was nob established before 
the close of the last century, Marryatt is of 
opinion that the mark of a fieh wag sug- 
gested by the proximity of the town to the 
lake of Geneva. The Zarich A mage was of 
earlier foundation (about the middle of the oen- 


tury), and the workmen adopted the letter 
Z in bine as a mark. 
The Holland potterics were established 


series, from: 1755 to 10 (0 in number), are published , . * 
| by Marryatt. ‘ _— last century during the Seven Years’ War, when 


| Principal marks, the painters and gilders is the factory 
| 


























the ruined state of the German potteries gare 
their neutral bat industrious neighbours a chance 
of that profitable commerce they have alwaye 
loved so well to pursue, while 
their friends fight around them. 
The Hague pottery, established in 
1778, may be known by the mde 
figure of a stork * blue, — 
standing upon ope leg, or flying 
<see feom the mursh with a frog in his 
beak, as exhibited in our cut. The Amsterdam 
poltery is marked with an A. 

We conclude our remarks with a notice of 
such of the English works os bear distinguishing 
marks Though potieries were established in 
England, their works comprised the rough 
utilities, rivaling only the ordinary dalf, but b: 
no tieane equalling that fabric. The "C) 
ware,” frst made at Burslem in 1090, seems to 
have little to recommend jt. The Elers about 
the same time improved its character in that 
vicinity, But the flirt and most important im- 
provement lo home manufsctarea was made in 
the establishments founded at Bow and Chelsca. 
They appear both to bave boon founded in the 
early part of the last eeotary. The Bow china, 
which is exceedingly rare and valuable, may be 
known by a triangle stamped on it; but ita most 
characterlatic moar is a emall beo, modelled and 
coloured, as if resting on its surface ; a specimen 
of this very rare kind is in the Musonm of Prac. 
tical Geology, This bee was eomeotinos painted 
on the ware. 

The Chelsea ware may be known hy any one 


of the four m here en- 

f graved; it in howerer right 

> to state that specimens 
were frequently  lesued 

without any mack ; there 

Av bear to others which have 
it, or to their general cla- 

racter of design and colourlog. The earliest 
mark adopted was a stall embossed oval, 
containing a raised anchor; then came the 


foro they can only be 
judged by the analory they 
anchor with a cross beside it, painted in red. 


Latterly the anchor alone was used, aa exhibited © 


in the two forms at the bottem of our group. 
The first or courwet was that ordinarily marked 
in red on the works. The second or sue, was 
delicately rendered in gold lines, aud was used 
only wpou such works ag were considered pirat 
rate by the manufacturer. 

The Derby factory is the next im point of 
date. It was founded in 1751, but achioved no 
grent celebrity until the diecontinuance of the 
Chekea manufactory, induced the principal 
workmen to migrate to it about 17065. The 
early mark of the Derby china is not known, 
but it was moat probably « D, ionsmuch ax the 
Chelees anchor was conjoined to tho Derby D, 
to distinguish the pro 
ducta of this factory after 
its workmen bad joined 
it. Tt rose to considernble 
celebrity in the reigu of 
George LIL, and the royal 
crown waa adopted av a 
mark, conjoined with another bearing « slight 





reemblance to the Drenden swords, the whole . 


surmounting the usual D, These marks are 
vaually in pink or violet; the better specimens 
have them in gold, after the style adopted at 
the Chelsea worka, Whom the D and anchor 
were used, the ware so marked waa termed 
Chelrra Derby, and Criara-Derby when the other 
mark was adopted, 


The Worcester factory waa eatablished in the | 


sane yoar os that at Derby through tlie exor- 
tions of Dr. Wall, Tho Chineso-and Japaucae 


warea were chiefly imitated, and the imitation 
carried so far ax to fabricate the marks sean on 
the oriental porcelain. When a mark waa used 
to distinguish their own ware, a crescent in blue 
was painted beneath 


the glaze. Marrynit eoys 
aleo that “much of the 
early Worcester beara a 
wavy tmark, apparently 
W, for the namo of the 
city, or that of Dr. Wail.” 
The potters afterwards 
adopted a sort of chequer, bearing a general 





. 
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reaemobiance to o Chinese mark, slowing their 
original labours. 

The Plymouth porcelain works were established 
by Cockworthy, about 1760, Undoubted speci- 
inens Are wow very scares; they imay be distin- 
guished by the mark here engraved. 

It ia that used to indicate tin, and 

was probably adopted to denvte the 

prevalence of that metal in that por 

tion of the country from whence the 
| tatorials were obtained for this ware. 

The Swansea pottery, established about 1750, 
drew into it that of Nantgurw, about twelve miles 

‘north of Cardiff, which hes tho name of its 
' locality painted in red or etamped on ite aurface. 
They were incorporated in 1817, and the ware 
marked Swunsea, with the wldition, in 
fouled instances, of the trident, here 
engraved,—marking a supposed superi- 

ority of manufacture. 

Tt may be further useful to note 
that the Bristol pottery may be known by a blue 
cross Markel upon it, The Leeda by a C. G,, 
or an arrowhead > the Rockingham china by the 
grigin, the creat of the Marguia of Rockingham, 
who eatablished it; the early Shropshire pottery 
by tho letter S The “prince of potters,” 
Wedgwood, stamped his name in full—rometimes 
conjoined with that of hia partner, Bentley— 
and aiso the place of ite manufacture, the village 
he founded and named Atruria, 

The custom thus eanclioned by Wedgowood 
has been imitated by the more modern potters, 
who have dieasiod 
the majority—and hare elther aeut their works 
inte the world without any distinguishing stamp, 
or have claimed the credit of their labours by 
placing their names thereon. The only mark, 
mm the proper sense of the word, now used, is 








A FEW WORDS ON ART 
IN SOME GERMAN TOWNS, 





Tuose who visit Germany with the object 
of hecoming acquainted with the present 
condition of Art, do not fail to resert to 
Munich, Berlin, Diisseldorf, or Dresden, any 
of which centres of Art, it is well known, 
ean afford an insight into the charactoristics 
and excellences of the German schools, But 
persons who merely pass through Germany 
in order to seek out attractiona situated 
beyond, auch as those of Switzerland or 
Italy, are happy to meet, on the very route 
which they have chalked out, specimens of 
truly German Art, even though it be not 
supplied in that perfection or abundance 
with which Munich or Berlin can exhibit it. 

Frankfort may be said to offer a preity 
fair, perhaps a favourable example of what 
German Art is in second class towna, where 
no especial encouragement bas been given 
by government, In France and England, 
Art in the provinces may be said to owe 
whatever eminence it possesses to the lustre 
refiected upon it from the capital; but in 
Germany, many towns there are (too inde- 


| pendent to acknowledge any other as their 


that printed or improweed on uch articles os | 


are registered copyrights in design or fabrication ; 
and it is the usual lorengeshaped figure, sub- 
divided and numbered according to the register 
kept by the proper officials. 

The use of mariz properly belongs to a past 
age, ard partakes of the secreey or whim which 
characterised it. It was general fashion at an 
oarlior period thus to mark every work of Art ; 
but it i4.a taste now exploded, It began with 
; artists and continues = — although it is 

how very sparingly . The objection to 
sweb aes oz once apparent in the fact that 
very few persona know, or can remember, the 
great yaricty of noch marks adopted ; and many 
possces old China without knowing its rarety 
and valoe. Mistakes often occur, and the 
porsessor of a genuine piece of Dresden, Tournay, 
or ao might readily be puzzled, by 
the similarity of the marks adopted for each. 


The fame of the Dreaden factory, has led indeed | 


to an attempt at this confusion; and its re 
nowned crossewords were purposely imitated 
in order to deceive, When they appear upon 
the Derby ware, with the addition of the D, it 
is difficult sometimes to persuxle the possessor 


factory. 

In selecting the present series of examples of 
' potter's work, wo bave been actuated solely by 
the desire to place before the reader, euch as 
are most generally met with, but the larger 
number are rarely found. 
are thoes which will most frequently domand 
attention, We have noted the varletles that 
accompany the characteristic fundamental mnrk 
of eweh factory, the croesaword and flowing L. 
and » littl: consideration ix all that will be re- 
| quired to enable any one to approprinte the paor- 
celain he may wish to distinguish. It would 
far exceed cur present limita to engrave every 
trifling variety, nor would it serve the purposes 
of that general utility which has alone been tho 
aim of the present article to aceomplish. 

To a future article the marks used by gold 
and silversmiths will be considered, and spe 
cimens of the principal ones will be engraved. 
The field of investigation here is ns varied and 


eurioue an that we bare now cureorily gone . 


over, and is quite worthy of attention. 
P. W. Famaorr. 





, diffusion or equalization of Art 


capital, and yet too unimportant to claim 


warks—thoso onigmas to | for themselvea that position) whieh, notwith- 


standing some national hindrances, manifest 
sufficient native energy, or sufficient direct 
intercourse with the most influential cities, 
to ensure to Art a flourishing or at least 
re ble position, It beeomes evident, 
by observing the condition of Art in different 
states of Germany, that the Jarge nomber 
of independent towns tends to produce a 
roughout 


| that country ; the reverse of that centralis- 





that he has not « genuine piece from the Dresden | 


Dresden and Sirres | 








ing influence which ia paramount in England 
or France, 

Although the town of Frankfort has pos- 
seased from time to time artists possessing 
at least a German reputation, it is ouly since 
the year ISI6 that it can claim a position 
at all consistent with the wealth of its inha- 
bitanta. ‘This favourable change is entirely 
owing to the sagacious liberality of a single 
individual, J. F, Stidel, who, in hia lifetime, 
took the necessary atepa for the ereetion 
and management of a pietaregallery and 
Academy of Art combined. To this institn- 
tion he bequeathed, besides his collection of 
pictures, the bulk of his property, to be 
appropriated to the further purchase of 
picturea, and other improvements to the 
collection, as well as to the anuual expenses 
of the academy. 

The pictures are distributed in four rooma, 
and {as far as space will permit) according 
te their schoola, The firat room contains 
the Italian, the second modern German and 
Flemish, the third the cinguecentisti, and 
ihe fourth adjoining room, the old Dutch 
masters, The marble bust of the founder 
occupies a conspicuous position in the third 
room with the early masters. 

With the exception of two or three ap 
pictares of the best Italian period, puch as 


| a Raphael, a Perngino, and a Correggio, 


there ia little to detnin the visitor in the 
firat room; and although the third room 
coutaina very remarkable and rare specimens 
of early painting, the geometrical flatness 
and hard eclonting conspicuous in these 
pictures will afford but little interest to the 
tourist who has not at his command those 
historical data which give an interest to the 
great step made in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth ceuturiea towards the regeneration 
of Art. Few, however, can bo indifferent 
to the agreeable, diversified, and speakin, 

subjects peculiar to the old Dutch an 

Fiemiah paintings exhibited in the fourth 




















room. One of the most attractive is an 
nuusially good Jandacape by Wynanta, a 
Vanderneer, and several other choice easel 
pictares of this school; whilst the middle 
room affords a pretty fair criterion of exist- 
ing German Art. The largest and moat 
conspicnous picture, by Lessing, of the Diis- 
eeldorf school, represents John Huss de- 
tained in the Dominican convent at Con- 
stance. The first sight of this picture is not 
eatisfactory, as it denotes more attempt at 
colouring and chiar‘oscuro than ia usual 
with the German school,—an attempt which 
is not successfully carried out ; whilst three 
frinrs ailting in a row, with red round hata 
and cloaks, are stiff and in bad taste. How- 
ever, a more attentive examination of the 
picture brings out very considerable merits. 
The head of Huss, full of dignity, expresses 
a deep and impressive conviction of the 
truths expounded by him, whilat on the 
features of the bystanders the expreasions 
of astonishment, anger, perplexing uncer- 
tainty, searching inquiry, and indifference, 
contrast one with another, admirably modi- 
fied by the physical idiosyncrasies of the 
several individuals. Such differant ex 
aiona far from elashiog together, are rendered 
consistent and even harmonious by the com- 
mon souree of stirring emotion on which 
all alike depend. 
In style, this large picture reminds the 
observer rather of the best historical ple- 
tures of Belgian artists, than of those of the 
true German school. There is a small pic- 
ture skilfully painted by the same historical 
painter, representing the devastation left on 
the dwelling of a peasant by a storm which 
has passed by. here ina r picture of 
8 similar © Becker (Professor in 
the Frankfort Academy), with the differ- 
enee, that inatead of exhibiting, as in Lea- 
sing’s picture, the dwelling as a ruin, 
and the owner slain, the cottage is here on 
fire, whilst the cottager severely woanded, 
is surrounded by his family and friends, 
Tt is a perfect, though very melancholy 
episode, Alarm, affection, and tenderness 
are forcibly and pathetically expressed 
in the features and attitudes of the 
bystandera. Some press on to seo the 
wounded man, others already tender their 
relief; all are represented with the simplicity 
which characterises the actions of the pea- 
santry: aml theso are most thoroughly 
German in their features, their costume, 
and their air of — and comfort. It 
serms surprising that a country poaseasin: 
n Goldsmith, a Thompson, and a Words. 
worth, cannot, ns well as Germany, repre- 
sent these pastoral scenes in their true epic 
spirit. However, a trace of the usual Ger- 
man flatness is observable in this painting, 
Another of the more striking pictures is 
asea-atorm by Achenbach, The mere wreck 
of the ship is pitched on end in the breakera, 
of which the breadth of foams is well painted, 
whilat the rocky coast is very wild and 
menacing. There is more grandeur and 
mastery of composition than is ueunl with 
such subjects, bat the clouda of the aky are 
heavy, unsoftened by the requisite amount 
of transparent air. 
A large landscape by H. Fank representa 
distant Alpine ranges; they are glowin 
with the evenin ness, and being painted 
witha hard outline and marked detaila, look 
very near and false, It is evident that 
atrong colour will not associnte in the dia- 
tance with defined boundarics. If vivid 
eolour exist in distant parts, it must be in 
the atmosphere, spread with aoft lation, 
and not too local. In asmall picture by 
W. Pose, a Dilsseldorf artist, the peculiari- 
ties of a Swiss atmosphere are much more 
satisfactorily rendered, The deep blue of 


“et ! 
a ee ————7~ er a A A hi nna encima: | 
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the remote mountains is quite natural, and | peared however at rare intervals; and it 
the sharpnees of their pal perfectly con- | is only since the establishment of the 
sistent with that climate. There is another | academy, that a permanent body of artista 
picture by the same artist, hung rather high | exists capable of de a very favourable 
up; the aubject is very neatly put together. | impulse to thia branch of education in 

Some of the old Flemiah pictures are | Frankfort, and of raising the standard of 
mixed np with the modern German; such | tasleamongst itainbabitants, These masters 
as an admirable winter-pleee by Vermiihler, | have etudics assigned to them at the 
a Cuyp, not a landscape, but the portrait of academy, Professor Steinle, historical 
a boy with a red cap, red cheeks, anda red painter, distinguishes himself for that senti- 





jacket ; just the same kind of colour as the 
low of that master's sunects and red sand- 
yanks ; also a beautiful landsenpe or two 
by Omerganch, a painter of the last contary. 
His trees have quite the touch of Both ; 


there is aleo his grace and ease, combined | 


with « finish perhaps too soft and velvety 
for an oil pleture. Calame, in an Alpine 
torrent, does not gustain hia reputation so 
far sprend on the Continent for Swiss 
scenery ; nor is Leys, of whom auch charm. 


ing little genre subjects are to be eeen in Bel- | 
ium, equal to himself in an out-of-door scene | 


fore o rag 3 It however afforda an 
ineight into the peculiar modulations of 
transparent deepening shadows which | 
vade his eubjecta, <A cattlepiece by Ver- 
beckhoven, however, well supports the cha- 
racter of the modern Belgian school. It is 
one of the moat carefully and truthfully 
painted of any of his works. His er. 
scem breathing, and to enjoy the warm 
and comfort of their soft woollen envelopes. 
A Iandacape, representing a view on the 
const of Villa Franca, oy nstern, & 
Frankfort artist, ia one of ghteat, moet 
delicate, and harmonious of the collection, 
He has studied much in Italy, and repre- 
senta better perhaps than any other —- 
artist, the peculiar rich azure of the Medi- 
terranean in sunny weather, The finished 
paintings which I saw at this artist's studio 
showed the same acute feeling for the deli- 
eate tints of sky and water. | regretted to 
wee that few of the many pictures which 
were begun had received the finishing 


Mo 
bri 


process, 
Amongst the choice and valuable speci- | 


mens of the carly masters in the Frankfort 


allery, there is a large picture by the | 
iving "artist Overbeck, representing the , 


triumph of religion ; which chimea in so 
completely with the hardness of style, and 
surface-distribution of the subject, cha- 
racteriatic of the carly paintinga, that few 
who are not srr: A with Overbeck’s 
style would believe it to be modern. The 
taste requires to be formed in some measure 
ou the pre-Raffaelite period, in order to 
acquiesce in the high degree of merit 
attributed to this picture, In an adjoining 
room, there are some cattle-pieces by a 
Frankfort artist of the seventeenth century, 
Hendrick Rooa, One of these is a very 
beautifal picture both aa to the composition, 
and the painting of the cattle. Some very 
grotesque ruins in the background remind 
you of the pictures of his son, surnamed 


Rosa di Tivoli: whilst the execution of ! 


the figures resembles that of Berghem, 


This artist painta much more delicately © 


than Rosa di Tivoli, and seems to show in 
the perfection of bis work, his great fond- 
neas fur the subjects which he hag selected. 
The only defect that one could wish 
removed, is a certain stony preyness ob- 
servable here and there in the colour of 
the animals and peasants, These tints may 
be intended for cool reflexions, but lock too 
much like those patchea of ill-choeen local 
colour which diafigure some of the otherwise 
amusing subjects of Linglebach, 

Hendrick Roos is not the only artist nor 
the moat anelent of those who have re- 
flected on this town a certain amount of 
Art-reputation, These good palnters ap- 














mental character of the German school 

which borders sometimes on allegory, some- 

times on mystery, and is alwaye expreased 
| form, rather than by effect: or colour, 
: The few pictares which I saw of thia artist, 
in progress, discloze at power of in- 
vention, and contain much interesting 
narrative that is not discovered in a hasty 
survey. Herr Becker, whose picture of 
the storm-smitten cottagers forms one of 
the chief attractions of the gallery, is also 
one of the professors of the acndemy. The 
works of other Frankfort artists, such as 
Profeszor Veith, historical painter, and 
Herr Passavant, director of the academy, and 
_ several others, may be seen at the Kaiser 
, Saal, or Town Hall, where there is a long 

series of full-length portraits of the German 
,emperors by various artists, geveral of 
| whom possess great merit. In the way of 
sculpture, there ia at present little at 
| Frankfort worthy of attention, with the 
lexeeption of the celebrated Ariadne of 
| Dannecker. Herr Launitz appears to be 
, the Te of highest repute now residing 
j at Frankfort; his studio contains an in- 
| teresting collection of ethnological busta, 
i exhibiting, in serial order, the gradations of 
, the haman face from the potmt which is 
most barbarous and degenerate, to the 
highest stage of development and perfec- 
tion. They are taken from very marked 
and characteriatic models. In the — 
of the scademy is the yet unfinished group 
by this sculptor, of Guthenberg and his 
coadjutora Schiifer and Faust, about to be 
erected on the Rossmarkt. The copy of 
this monument is, however, already to be 
‘aeen in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
Most of the sculptured decorationa in the 
eourt of media:val art are aleo by this 
master, 

There are many towns in Germany less 
important than Frankfort, which have also 
their Academy of Art, and which, it would 
soem, exercjse no amall influence on the 
general improvement and extension of Art 
throughout Germany. Many towns also 
have collections which would require to be 
brought more prominently before travellera 
to be appreciated. In Cassel, for instance, 
(capital of Hesse Casael,) there ia a very 
remarkable work of sculpture in the pavilion 
adjoining the palace, not of the first order, 
| but very original and elaborate, and forming 
as it were, the life’e labour of the artist 

Monnot, of the eighteenth century, The 
| remote town of Labeck, besides other inte- 
resting works of Art, contains a remarkable 
Tintoretto and other Italian pictures, a 
monument by Canova, and, locked up in the 
‘eathedral, seven panels representing the 
sufferings of Christ, by what artist is un- 

known, although they are described by W. 

Schadow, director of the Academy at Berlin, 
jaa being the most beautifully executed 
| paintings seen by him. 

But following the more usual route of 
travellers, there is mach that is worth a little 
pains and trouble to become acquainted with. 
| At Cologne, for instance, in the museum, are 
| to be found some very good pictures of the 
old German and Flemish masters, such 
as Cranius or Krauach, Holbein, Kranse, 
and also a good Jordsens; but a wretched 





locale, the most unfavourable light, the want 



































of ee combined with the mixture 
of some indifferent modern pictures, almoat 
suffice to discourage the visitor before he 


lias penetrated to the last chamber,—where 
a picture of the captivity of the Jews re- 
Posing by the waters of Babylon, by the 
modern German artist Bendemann, in itself | 
completely rewards a visit to the museum, 
ly ita mperiority in every particular which 
couatitutes the perfect work of Art. The 
prints, which give a very good idea of thia 
tine and easentially classical composition, | 
will dispense, on my part, with any further 
particulars, which could not possibly do 
Justice to it within a limited space. Even 
the truly commercial town of Mayenco hna 
an academy and a few not uninteresting 
ictures of the old masters, espocially of the 
‘lemish achool; but they are so mixed up 
with bad ecopiea, and pictures of doubtful 
origin, that the collection ia spoilt as a 
gallery, notwithstanding the suitablenesa of 
the building. As the tourist stepa across 
the German frontier into the town of Bile, 
he shonld by no means fail to visit the 
collestion of Holbein's pictures in the old | 
library ; a series of these, representing on a | 
emall scale the agonies and aufferings of | 
Christ, are probably amongst the moat . 
finished, powerfully executed, and in other 
respects most complete, by this artist. 
There are also some family drawinga of - 
intereat, | 
The indifferent repute of such collections | 
as these, relatively apeaking, serves to en- 





hance the advantages resulting to the town 
of Frankfort from the recent catablishment 
of its well-organised picture-gallery, One 
of the best rules enacted by ita founder is 
that pictures of inferior quality should be 
succeasively removed, and replaced by othera 
of superior merit purchased for that object. 
Thus the collection has constantly improved 
in quality rather than im extent. This 
Gallery, which reflecla the greatest credit | 
on ita founder, might serve as a model fur 
similar inatitutions established in Germany 
er other countries. H. Twrsixa, 
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A WALK THROUGH THE STUDIOS 
OF ROME* 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN ART AT ROME. 





PART V. 


‘Tue majestic Palazzo di Venezia, dark, 
gloomy, and solemn, the only “bit” of 
— architecture ii all Rome, with ite! 
eavy machicolated front and massive cas- 
tellations, had always attracted my admira- 
tion. There it stands alone in its glory, a 
suggestive and eloquent memorial of feudal 
times ;—times when Venice ruled the azure 
main as Britannia does in theee modern 
daya,—when the Doge espoused hia fickle 
bride, and yearly dropped the emblematic 
ring into the surging Adriatic —when proud 
galliota bearing rich argosies rode forth fron: 
its tide-swepé streets to war and to conquer 
in the remotest corners of the East,—when 
Othello woo'l and won the gentle Deade- 
mona—and the old Foscari was driven forth 
down the golden stairs, through the richly 
eculptured gallery out by the great portal, 
—where the gondolas wafted stalwart 
warriors “for knightly jousta and_ fierce 
encounters fit,” within the shade of dark 
curtains, to their Ladye Lovex,—and music, | 
soft. and gentle a5 the complainings of love, 
tuingled with the lusty sounds of war and 
commerce, in the scented gales that swept 
these deap-blue waves, Such and much 
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| ofa picture, would have enforced admiration 


_ moves, save now and then some grey pigeons | 
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more are the anggestive memories clinging 
to the atately walls of the old feudal pile— 
half fortress, half palace, that #0 proudly 
repels the advance of modern encroachment, 
repulsing as it were the surrounding build- 
ings,—the gilded halls of the Torlonia, the 
Buonapariea, and the Doria, with a noi 
me tangere look, actually articulate so far aa 
architectural language can speak. 

But I must clip the wings of my Pegaama, 
who bas fairly ran off in praise of that dear 
old palace,—ani in good jog-trot prose go on 
to tell how one sunny morning, tarolug from 
out the bosy streets In the most crowded 
parts of Rome, where all is life, animation, 
and Italian noise, I was suddenly Lrausported 
into a lonely scene of silent beauty—a scene 
which had one observed it as the background 


by reason of ita exceasive picturesquenesa. 
Around the richly-tinted old building, 
warmed by the anus of centuries, rung a 
lofty arched colonnade, resting on mansive 
pillars; in the centre a luxuriant grass-plot 
where a fountain shoots upwards in a pillar 
ofailvery apray. Bordering the marble basin, 
waves a grove of lofty plane-trees. Solitade 
and silence reign supreme, not a sound pene- 
trates from the aurrounding streeta, nothing 


neatling among the capitals of the column, 
Tu one corner the galleried tower of the 
chureh of San Marco, attached to the palace, 
brown and san-barnt, cuts the azure aky ; 
further on a dark masa of building, the 
Jesuits’ church, risea out of a luxuriant 
grove or shrubbery, entirely shading that 
portion of the ample cortile. In one corner 
there is a steep winding-stair leading up a 
tower, which ascended, holling ou by a 
rope, a certain distance, half-way perhaps, 
and came out of a low door on a atone 
baleony, where trailing planta wreathed the 
outer walls, where there were birds ax 





sunshine, and the balmy scent of flowers, 
In the midst of this inexpressibly pictu- 
Tesque entourage is a studio—a regular 
Roman studio, in itself a study and a 
crag irr the solemn pillared cortile 

elow, the whispering treea, their branches 
bending low as in amorous embrace over 
the echoing fountalo, the gay plumage of 
the binds, and the brilliant hues of the 
many-voloured flowers tinted with various 
shades like the wings of [ris)—and within 
—now reader, what was there within that 
wide door (—A gem of the first water, a 
noble picture, one of the best modern 
historical paintings at this moment in 
Rome, I only wish I could describe it as 
it deserves, and place it before your distant 
glances na it met mine ! 

The subject of the picture, of sufficient 
size to fill one aide in any of the great halls 
within the adjoining palace, ia an incident 
whieh occurred in the commeneement of the 
Thirty.Years’ War, and which may indeed 
be considered as the ostensible canse of that 
famous conflict, Ferdinand IL, Emperor 
of Germany, had began hia reign under 
the most unfavourable auspices ; religious 
disputes between the catholics and the pro- 


' testants divided the empire—the Austrian 


states not only refused the oaths of alle- 
giance, but Count Thurn, the boldest of the 
malcontents, actually besieged Vienna, the 
protestant citizens rising en masse to aupport 
the rebellion. Ferdinand found himaelf a 
prisoner within his palace walla, No alter- 
native remained but instant flight or a 
prison; yet although all human he p seemed 
vain, he firmly resisted, in the entire belief 
that in defending catholiciam he was defend- 
ing the cause of God, and that Je would 
deliver him in this his great necessity. 
Already the balis pointed by the insurgents 


netrate the imperial Hoifburg, alread 
the shouta of on axilting sation paced 
sniute his cars, alrendy sixteen rebel nobles, 
having forced their way into the palace, 
anddenly appear aud insolently insist on his 
placing himself at the head of their con- 
federation. 

The painter has chosen this dramatic 
moment as the subject of his composition. 
Ferdinand stands alone somewhat to the 
right in the foreground, repulsing with calm 
yet hanghty determination, the obtrusive 
advances of the protestant deputation who, 
with insolent and impetuous eagerness is 
resolved by threats and violence to force 
him to sigh the Augsburgh Confession 
which one holda in his hand. The Emperor 
knows hia danger, anxiety clouds his lofty 
brow, but his resolution is unshaken, he 
will rather die than yield. The deputation 
occupying the foreground, forma a really 
magnificent group—obstinacy, rage, impa- 
tience, apprehension, are variously expreaaed 
in each of the three figures immediately in 
front,—they are assaulting thelr sovereign, 
and they tremble, In front a vulgar hard- 
faced democrat, a kind of German “ Praise 
God Bare-bones™ with furious gesture 

reasea on the Emperor, holding a pen in 

is outstretched hand; one almost heara 
him speak so life-like is the action. Count 
Thurn, a commanding figure, in the act of 
rushing forwards, turna his flne countenance 
in profile, Opposed to thie stormy tide 
stands the royally apparelled monarch,— 
“every inch a king,” his extended arms and 
questioning expression, seeming to juter- 
rogate with dignified expostulation the 

resumption of his rebellious nobles, At 

is back ia an altar surmounted by a 
erucifix; lofty gothic arches rise beyond, 
while behind, under the shadow of the 
massive eculptured walls, a desperate fight 
is going forward. The outward and visible 
demonstration of the noble rebela, about 
to commit criminal violence on their sove- 
reign, is but a phase of the drama; they 
had come armed to the palace, but at the 
very moment chosen by the painter, the 
royal party, unexpectedly reinforced by the 
troops of Gene Bongnoi, bas triumphed, 
and an attendant advances with desperate 
staring haste to ry dhe the hardly-pressed 
monarch that he ia free. 

This admirably expressed dramatic inci- 
dent is echoed, so to say, in the background 
of the picture, where a crowded assemblage 
of protestant courtiers, nobles, and priests, 
ara eaeaping in pell-mell confusion up a 
broad flight of stairs into the interior 
receases of the palace, opening in a gorgeous 
perspective beyond, othing can exceed 
the finely-conceived confusion of those flying 
figures; it is a rare specimen of compo- 
sition, Many have their backa turned, 
gome are looking round with o terrified 
glance at the hostile iame of the struggle in 
the court below, one stands quite atill ns if 
transfixed by the withering aspect of indig- 
nant majesty. It is a glorious sane gus 
pewl; rage, and spite, and chagrin, are 
expressed in the very backs of those re- 
treating Sgures. 

After this description I need scarcely add 
that the composition throughout ia bold and 
masterly. The costumes are admirably ap- 
propriate and pictureaque, each figure weare 
ita particular dress ag if it really belonged 
to a living being, not like atray rags placed 
ona lay figure, The colouring is excellent, 
vivid, and telling, yet perfectly harmonious 
and free from glare. The different gradations 
are admirably balanced ; one sees the same 
greens, the eame blues and yellows, oceur- 
ving all over the picture, producing a most 
aoothing and agreeable effect. The figure 
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of the King attired in a rich golden yellow , 


robe which has canght in its folds the living 
radiance of the sunshine, admirably blends 
with the robe of the principal conspirator— 
he of the pen—who wears a velvety buif 
suit; while the deep red of the Count de 
Thurn who stands next, tends to heighten 
the effect of both. The architectural details 
are grandly appropriate, and at the same 
time novel in treatment: one bit of the 

ace wall seen in perspective, broken with 
coloured marbles, pillars, rich hangings and 
radiant pictures, ia quite a study. 

In style Wurzinger, the painter of this 
work, may be considered a follower of De 
In Roche, whose historic-dramatic treatment 
he closely imitates. Two years have been 
ocevpied in the completion of this picture 
which now appears a perfect work, proudly 
contradictory of any surmises aa to the 
decline of historical painting within the 
walls of the western capital. 

Among the many plans for the encourage- 
ment of German Art which have originated 
with the King of Prussia, that of erecting a 

rotestant cathedral at Berlin is the most 
important. The building is yet in embryo, 


but happily for the present generation, the , 


‘orneliua was called on to adorn it 
oy his — He has executed various 
designs, European in their celebrity, for the 
Campo Santo to be attached to the cathe- 
dral; and he ia now engaged on a drawing 
for the freseo intended to occupy the 
tribune, This ig one of the moat important 
works of modern timea, Cornelina before 
commencing requested and obtained per- 
mission to execute the design at Romie, 
where he might renew and refresh his 
fancy by the contemplation of the greatest 
works of ancient and modern times, 
I visited his studio I was delighted with 
the man himself, there is much of the 
simplicity of geniue in his conversation and 
manners, joinel to a hearty unafiected 
friendliness thoroughly Gerioan. His great 
work stood on an easel before him, and he 


‘eat 


explained to ua the symbolical portions with | 


the utmost good-nature. 

Christ occupies the centre of the compo- 
sition, a majestic figure full of solemn 
dignity—now appearing to the world as a 


Judge, no longer san Saviour. He is upheld | 


by the myatic symbols of the Evangelists— 
the Lion, the Ox, the Engle, and the Angel. 
Bearing up the Nimbus that surrounds him, 
angela and chernbims hover. In the upper- 
meat portion of the picture five graceful 
angels display the insignia of the Pas- 
siew, Christ ia thus represented in his 
divine and humsn character. The moment 
haa arrived when he himeelf appears to 
evidence the truth of his warnings; the 
Judgment-day is come, but sentence is not 
yet pronounced, He pauses, and during 
the awful moment earth and heaven lie 
nag expectant before his throne, The 

ptist, stern to the Inst, the implacable 
— of repentance, stands at hia right 

nl; he has yet time to point to him as 
the Messiah he announced, and the Virgin, 


the incarnation of womanly sympathy, may | 


yet call on him to have merey, Wit 
downeast looks and 
stands to the left of Chist, supported on a 
cloud—*a most sweet saint,” bending with 
persuasive grace, as if depreeating the 
divine wrath. On either hand, in attitudes 
of almost passionute adoration, stand the 
righteous in white garments, and the four- 
aud-twenty elders, bowed to the earth os 
they offer their crowns to the Beloved, 
Lower down, in a half-circle on either side 
of the Saviour, appear the Apostles and holy 
Fathers of the first covenant, aa well oa the 
Martyra, their successors in suflering—“*they 


When | 


upraised hands she | 


who have come out of great tribulation,”"— 
holding palms of eternal victory in their 
hanile. the midat, dividing the witnesses 
of Christ, are the celestinl mesengers 
grouped together, bearing the terrible tram- 
pets about te echo to the end of apace. As 
with the holy apostles and martyre the 
visible and miraculous evidence of the 
divine mission ends—from that period all 
things returning into the established course 
of nature—so in the lower portion of the 
picture architectural —ren aymmetri- 
eal regularity ia no longer cheerved, and the 
artist allows himself to follow more freely 
the promptings of his imagination. The 
heavenly measengera are grouped with the 
utmost dramatic power, every face turned 
towards Chriat in varied attitudes of adora- 
tion and expectation, 
one bearing a book, the Book of Life—the 
chronicle of the sons of mon—and as the 
awful record is yet closed, the head of him 
who bears it ia mysteriously veiled, Michael 
Angelo himself could have conceived nothing 
grander than these figures. 

At this part, the centre of the compo- 
sition, the Athers and teachers of the first 
centuries are ranged acroas the picture, net 
in severe regular order as the Apoatlea 
and Martyrs above, but a on each teacher 
individual responsibility resta, so each ap- 
pears separate, complete in himself. As a 
representation of the ecclesinstical aspect 
of the middle ages thia portion is power- 
fully and justly conceived, 





anzen, not in his episcopal robes, or with 
the evidences of priestly or wordly ay, ord 
—but reposing on the ground in a loose 
garment, Near him are- St. Jerome and 
Origen, Cyrill with uplifted hands, Ignatius 
and Gregory the Great, The upper and 
spiritual division is linked with earth by 
two ladders cecupying the extreme right 
and left of the picture, on one side the 
angelic measengers descend to earth, on the 
other the souls of the bleased, and the in- 
eense of prayer and praise ascend to heaven. 
On the upper atep to the right resta Michael 
the exeentor of the Almighty’s will, clothed 
im armour, a celestial knight euperb in 
beauty ; but before he enters on his awful 
mission he awaits the sentence of Justice, 
who, seated a step lower, holds the world- 
scale in her hand, Lower down appear 
numerous figures aml croup of blessed ones, 


angelic figures in particular are of extreme 
beauty, one bearing the laurel of glory, the 


shadowy as the cloudy vapour that supports 
them, are perhaps the moat poetic and tender 
feature in the whole composition, Worda 
cannot convey the charting elegance of 
their attitudes, 

As the dispensers of the heavenly gifts 
deavend on one side, on the opposite ladder 
earth communicates with heaven. Herean 
angel holds a vessel of incense, whose rich 
perfume mounts towarda God, emblematic 
of the aupplications of men ; a second bears 
_up a drooping form, symbolising a lost soul 

saved: among a group of other angels one 
!appeara as the protector of innocence, in 
the form of a child attacked by a serpent ; 
; while another bears a veaael wherein lie 
men's good and bad works, and a third the 
palm of vietory. In the centre of the lower 
portion of the picture an altar appears, sur 
mounted by a cross, around which the 
Prussian monarch and hia family kneel, 
| grouped with the utmost grace, on a gradu- 
, ated platform. 








| the watery chaoa, 
Tn the centre lies j 


There is a young English artist at Rome, 
Gatley by name, who possesses a remarkable 
talent for baswo rilievo. He has a very 
poetic conception of his subject, as well as 
considerable facility in carrying out his 
ideas. The destruction of the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea—a most difficult subject to 
execate in seulpture—has afforded him an 
excellent opportunity for displaying hia 
abilities, The proud monarch who mocked 
at the Jewish Jehovah, standing in his war- 
chariot, is about to be Swerahelel by the 
surging billows stendily advancing to en- 
guiph him, Already every wave is crested 
by an Egyptian corpec,—horees and their 
riders are strewed around him, yet he drives 
on, urging his fiery steeds still deeper into 
There ia a movement and 
an action about the composition highly to be 
eommended. Another Tilievo, called 
* The Poet’s Dream,” pleased me extremely, 
A youth lies sleeping in the foreground, 
beyond is a vague expanse—the infinite, 
with here and there a turret or a wall, tho 
time—night—being indicated by the rising 
moon; while farabove, “in spangled sheen,’ 
n fairy queen and her attendant sprite, 
seated in a car, glide onwards, borne on the 
ambient air. he reins lie motionless in 
her hands, the magic car is impelled by tha 
force of her will, ita rapid motion expressed 
by the violent action of the horses, who 
tear and rend the clouds as they rush 





Amonget these | 
venerable fathers appears Gregory of Nazi- - 


bearers of rewards and punishmenta, Three 


others the palm of peace, and the crown of | 
thorna, intended for those who in pain and | 
suffering have proved their love to God. | 
These three Christian Graces, light and | 


onwards, There is mach skill in the com- 
plicated forme of thoxe four horses, prancing, 
plunging, bounding forwards, forming a per- 
ect. mystery of limbs, where every nervo 
| and muscle are marked. This violent action, 
| contrasted with tho dreamy character of 
the composition, has a strange unreality 


contradictory incidents called up by the 
imagination during sleep. An unfinished 
sketch of “Miriam going out with the 
Jewish Women to meet their victorions 
Brethren,” atrongly reminded me of some 
of Flaxman'a designs, The women are 
gracefully grouped in various attitudes of 
triumphant rejoicing ; some dance in “ Ly- 
dian measures,” othera with their hands 
high above their heads make joyful music, 
while Mirinm in the centre, bearing the 
timbrel in her hand, seems in a burat of 
eothusiasm about to exclaim, “Sing ye to 
the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously, 
| the horse and his rider has he thrown into 
the sea.” Various other basai rilievi of 
clasaical subjects attest the variety of Mr, 
Gatley’s powers, * * * 

I have cursorily enentioned the name of 
Rudolf Lehetman in a former chapter, A 
Inte visit to his studio has enabled me to 
form some judgment of his talent as an 
artist, and, in particular, the happy art he 
possenses of imparting an individual charac- 
, ter-—sometimes romantic, sometimes historia 
,—1to his poetic readings of every-day Italian 
j lif This linking together the rich and 
_ suggestive details of southern scenery with 

great names of world-wide fame, around 
whose forms mighty fancies gather, is a 
sictorial faculty worthy of a master hand. 

t bespenaks at once a poetic imagination, 

and an earnest aod fnithful love and chser- 

vation of the varying phases of the many- 
hued nature in this Lovely land. Leheman 

has lately completed a large picture, which 
| low occupies a conspicuous position at the 
| French Exposition. The eubject is taken 
‘from an episode in Lamartine’s “Con- 
fidences," and occurred during his wild 
lazzaroni life in the island of Procida. It 
is impossible to do justice to this romantic 
tale, or the charming picture which recorda 
it, without rending the French poet's glow- 
ing deacription. 





| about it exceedingly expressive of the wikily — 
































He and his friend, in company with an 
old fisherman, whose fortunes they have 
followed during an entire summer, after 
undergoing all the terrors of impending 
denth during a tremendous storm, land in 
safety on the shores of the island of Procida, 
which lies like an emerald flower enclosed 
by the blue waves of the ever-beautifal Bay 
of Naples. The fisherman possesses a little 
vine-tre!lised hut on the ashore ; he has an 
old wife, and a lovely, motherlesa grand- 
daughter, Graziella by name, who with her 
little brother, Beppo, is supported by the 
eld man, Graziella, awakened by their 
arrival, looks ont of the window; the 


seented breeze sighs through the orange | 


groves, her raven hair hanya like « night- 
cloud about her face. She locka out of the 
window to greet her grandaire, whom she 
believes alone, and shrinks back on behold- 
ing hia guest ; but Lamartine has seen her, 
or rather, as he believes, the Spirit of the 
Night, clad in mortal mould of ineffable 


loveliness, He haa ceen her,—that is | 


enough, 

Those who desire to follow the pathetic 
phases of this first and innocent love, must 
acek it out for themselves, Tean only act 
as the interpreter to the picture, whieh 
represents Lamartine seated on the roof or 
astrico of the house, reading aloud “ Paul 
and Virginia” to the peasant family, They 
are wrapt in the deepest attention ; the old 
main has forgotten to draw the smoke from 
hia pipe, which has gone out; his wife sits 
with her hands clasped on her kneea, the 


very attitude in which the ignorant poor | 
crouch on the marble floora of rich and , 


honoured shrines to listen to the word of 


God ; Beppo, the boy, a Neapolitan girelo, | 


variona and erratic aa the ever-fitting 


lizards on hia native rock, bas thrown aside | 


his guitar; his hand rests aoftly on the corda, 


lest the evening breeze should interrupt the | 


reader's voice by the faintest echo; that 
wild child of the fiery south is sabdued ; he 
listens with his glowing eyes. Lamartine 
himeelf is seated on a wall, somewhat above 
his auditory, one hand is outstretched as 
though lending force to the tale, while with 
the other he holds the book. There isa 
simple, quiet dignity about the face and 
attitude of the young poet, an earnest loving 
expression in his handsome face, that lenda 
an uncommon truthfulnesa to the whole 
composition, It is evident that he is aa 
much enraptured with the book, as mach 
robbed from himself, a4 the breathless 
Peazants around him. But there nestles 
one close beaide him, aleo seated on that 
sunburnt wall, whoae whole soul has pasacd 
into her eyes, which are riveted upon him, 
Graziella, attired in the picturesque costume 
of her native island, borrowed from the 


clasaic Greeks, whose descendants inhabit | 


it, sits a Kettle lower than her lover, leaning 
on her hand in the precive attitude of the 


Dying Gladiator, eo that her lovely eyea, | 


melting with love and overflowing with 
teurs as the sad climax of the tale draws 
on, gaze with unutterable fondness upon 
him, drinking in each word of the soft 
Ttalinn that flows from those loved lips, 
The others think of the book,—she dreams 
but of him, the bright stranger who has 
come like @ atray star from an unknown 
firmament, sheddiag light, and poetry, and 
love acrusa the lonely solitade of her path. 
Poor Graziella! there is a world of eloquent 
love breathing from the depths of those tell- 
tale eyes, 
80 cunningly rendered the incipient dawn- 
ings of a life-long passion, a passion fated 
to consume and shiver that fragile form ere 
the moral be reached, This is painting with 
ideas as well ag forms truly, 


All honour to the artist who haa | 
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Beyond, the eye ranges over an imaginary 
aod unreal world, darkening in the rapid 
twilight of an Italian evening, gathering 
over piled-up masses of distant mouutain- 

| tops, greyand sad, ‘The moon is just rising 
out of the all-encircling gea that clasps the 
| poetic roup in its cold embrace. It is the 
| Pin of” Baja, and beyond, in the pale dis- 
| tance, is the Cape of Misenum stretching 
out into the deep mystery around, Thia 
dreamy, hazy background, heavy with the 
mists of evening, is admirably suited to the 
poetic abstraction of the figures in the fore- 
ground, No rude reminder of the real is 
| there toeall one back from the loving fancies 
invoked by the seene, and the low tone of 
colour and extreme simplicity of the com- 
position assista the mind in ite contempla- 
tion of the old-new tale of woman's love and 
man’s heartless treachery. l can only say 
of the artistic mevits of this picture that the 
sentiment goee ao directly to the heart, 
eriticiam, were it necessary, must he 
mute ; Graziella’s burning teara are all but 
contayions, 

There are many other charming spacimons 
of Leheman's power, less painfally truthful, 
around the walls of his studio, many of 
which have been engraved, and are univer- 
sally admired. There are some excellent 
cartoons of Abruzzi peasanta; and a little 
| Roman begyar-girl, so bright, and arch, and 

glowing, her eyes actually aeem starting 
from the canvas, This has been four times 
repeated, and Leheman awears he will paint 
‘itno more, There are also some admirable 
portraits, 


very top of a palazzo in the Ripetta ; an 
open baleony or gadleria, where the sun 
alwaya shinea—a rimost romantic, lover- 
like galleria, suggesting miduight meetin 

music, moonlight, rope-lndders, and all the 
paraphernalia of Italian intrigue. Beneath 
runs the sullen current of the tarbid Tiber, 
rushing onwards to the Ausonian strand ; 
beyond lies the verdant expanse of what 
once were the Quintillian meadows, streteh- 
ing upwaris to where Monte Mario, with 


turquoiae sky. Opposite, glorious and ra- 
diant as the mystic bride descended from 
Jon high “in her raiment of needlework,” 
; stands in its sublime length and breadth, 
its broad colaumned and cupolaed magniii- 
‘cence, St. Peter's, backed a the stately 
Vatican, with auch incredible lines of halla, 
and corridors, and galleries, that one rubs 
one’s eyes, and aaka, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, whether we are not bewltched by 
dome naughty sprite, and seeing double. 





ment of Art among the Americana They 


are gencrally supposed to be of too positive | 


and practical a tarn of mind, too much en- 
groased with the stern realities of life to 
waate the precioua houra in worshipping at 
the shrine of Art; yet this ia a great miz- 
take, whether arising from prejudice or 
ignorance I cannot say, but at all oventa 
utterly false, ‘The American school of Art, 
as developed at Rome, evinces both exee)- 


ite place, and hold ita head aloft ia the great 
artistic republic, Consistently carrying out 
their national views, or, rather, more pro- 
perly speaking, founding their improsaions 
on the same broad 


American artists are essentially eclectic. 
Untrammeled by the dogmatism of any 
particular sehool, ranging at pleasure 





| through the accumolated treasures of bye- 


The stutio is a picture too in ita way, It | 
consiata of a delightful snite of roome at the | 


ita funereal coronet of cypress, cleavea the © 


People at Rome and in England have a} 
very mistaken appreciation of the develop- | 


lence, earnestness, and true feeling for Art ; | 
it is a school of apna bidding fair to take | 


basia on which res¢ | 
‘their religiona and political creeds, the | 
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! gone conturies, epread before them in the 
| wondrous galleries of Italy, they faithfull 
and earneatly propose to imitate all that is 
beautiful, without considering whence it 
comes or whither it may lead them. They 
surrender up their souls to the guidance of 
their artistic conscience, and, like true re- 
publicans, refuse to bow down before any 
graven images of conventional tyranny, The 
gods of Greece are to them no gods at 
al, unless they lead them towards an ideal 
lwaven, where their imagination may revel 
in contemplation of wnalloyed natural 
beauty, There is something grand and 
elevating, as well as fresh and enthusiastic, 
in this simple worship of Art for its own 
| sake, contradistinguished to the dogmatle 
| subjection of prescribed rulea enforced by 
| antagonistic achoola. But they muat beware, 
| however, as a body, of pushing this realistic 

tendeney too far, and take example by the 

fiess manneriam into which the edudis 
| teaching of the Caracci fell, when it degene- 
| rated into the purely naturalistic a 
‘instead of ripening into rich and varied 
‘style, combining the excellences of the 
classical schoola with a more accurate at- 
tention of simple nature, If they avoid this 
fatal error they may sueceed in founding a 
school of their own, aa original and progres- 
sive, aa vital and cosmopolite, as their own 
political constitution. American artista, 
with their natural gifts, and their ardent 
love and eager search of the Beautiful and 
the True wherever it exists, may solve the 
artistic problem aa successfully as their 
rulers have already done the political one, 
and display to the world the sume all-em- 
— universality in Art as their country 
haa achieved in the formation of ita govern- 
meut, appropriating and incorporating what 
is proved to be excellent, while it rejects 
the worn-out traditions of fallen or decaying 
systems, All success to the imperial athlete, 
strong and vigorous with young life; may 
her artistic progression go hand in hand 
with her glorious political freedom. Such 
names as Crawford and Power are an 
earnest of success. No one, indeed, can 
— hirnself with the American studica 
of Rome and Florence without auguring a 
} brilliant future for her artists; if they will 
only be content to lay a firm foundation of 
academic study, their very residence in 
theee cities must be accepted aa an evi- 
dence of their desire to purify their taste, 
and to draw truth and knowledge from the 
fountain head, 

These remarks on the school of Art have 
been elicited by visits to varioua American 
studios at Rome, studios known and valued 
by their countrymen, but, with one or two 
oxceptiona, strangely overlooked by English 
visitors to the great city. Of Crawford, 
Page, Mozier, Freeman, and Rogers, I have 
apoken ; to these names I may add several. 

Mr, Terry is an historical painter of 
acknowledged eminence ; in general har- 
mony and simplicity,and in the arrangement 
of details he somewhat reminded me of 
' Maclize, who possesses the art of com- 
| bining the moat incongruous elements into 
a whole ao fascinating to the eye, one 
must dissect each separate portion of the 
og oi to become aware of the difficulties 
v¢@ has surmounted. ‘Terry haa lately 
painted a large picture of Columbus ap- 
! pearing before Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
scene laid in a grand hall eupported by rich 
Saracenic columns within the paluce of 
Barcelona, To the left are seated the 
King and Queen under a canopy of state, 
around them appear all the pomp and cir- 
'cumstance of a court—lovely women, grey 
' haired counsellors, dignified nobles, dainty 
| pages, stern ecclesiastica, admirably grouped 



































rouud the steps of the throne, Tn the | 
foreground standa Columbna, finely niched, 
as it were, between the overarching pillars. + 
He is recounting his adventures, and his | 
whole figure breathes the glowing enthu- | 
sina, the gratified excitement, which | 
animate hig soul at the proud moment | 
when he greets his royal patrona on bis 
successful return, Yet there is a tempered 
dignity In hia attitude—a rising “all | 
ently” as Hamlet has it, that imparts 
force and power to hia expressive features, | 
His white hair falls in long carla about his ! 
open neck, his face turned in profile has a 
look of iron determination, his eye gleams | 
with a hidden fire, as he tells of the! 
various countries, the unknown islands, 
the fruitfulnoes of the soil, the beanty of 
their hidden valleys, the precious metals 
bursting forth among primeval foresta which _ 
he has seen, As he proceeds, the colour has 
mounted to his pale cheek, hia eyes have 
nequired a deeper glow, for now, passing 
from these baser and more worldly details, | 
he boarsta forth into an enthusiastic pero- 
ration touching the noble field afforded for | 
Christian zeal 3 converting these unknown 
races from the worship of idols to a belief 
in the true God. As he spenks one hand is 
upraised, his finger pointing significantly 
upwards, as if appealing to the invisible in 
solemn confirmation of his worda, The 
Queen, eminent for her sincere piety, ig 
touched by his eloquence j—she echoes hia 
enthusinem, and with upturned eyes, and , 
clasped handa, listens with pious joy to the ; 
mighty plans for Christian enterprise which 
unfold before her imagination. 

Behind Columbus is an admirable group 
of Indians, tall, bold, and stalwart, their 
— limbs adorned with barbarie gold } 
and gema, bearing the savage weapons of 
their native land,—the deadly arrow and 
the fatal spear, Columbus, the great 
pioneer, stands as the link between the old 
and the new world, allied to both by his 
sympathies, by his intellect, by his energy, 
by his courage. These Indians, strange 
elements in a court circle—rude, rugged 
barbarians, gazing around with looks of 
mingled defiance and wonder,—are the 
living witnesses of his half-fabulouws recital, 
dissatroua chancea, hair-breadth escay 
and “ moving accidenta by flood and field,” 

The low tone of colour in which the 
picture is painted adds effect. to its dramatic 
treatment. I am glnd to observe that the 
American painters generally, from a sincere 
desire of imitating the old masters, have 
adopted thia style of colouring, This 
judicious avoidance of all that is glaring or | 
trickery in atyle, ia indicative a a sound 
jadgment in Art, apecially commendable in 
painters who have no artistic traditions 
of national and admitted oxcellence to 
guide them; they have read the great 
masters for themselves, and they have read 
them well. 

as an historical painter Mr. Edwin 
White deserves honourable mention. 
Several excellent pictures evidence his 
talent, one in particular, “Columbos re- 
ceiving the Sacrament before his Departure,” 
pleased me extremely ; it haa a flue gothic 
interior, and there ia an old monk lookin 
on at the ceremony and at the bold a 
vyentarer about to depart, with ignorant 
and stolid movkery,—that ia admirable. 
I regret that apace will not allow me to 
detail more fully hia works, ‘Tilten and 
Brown are excellent landscape painters, who 
have + em revelled in the pictorial beauties 
around them, 

Before concluding my brief survey of 
American Art at Rome I must not forget 
Mr. Ives, whose works are distinguished by 

i 








much feeling for domestic sentiment. His ! 
“Pandora” is one of the prettiest and | 
most entrannalt ataluea I have seon for | 
many aday, It poaseases that delicate and | 
sympathetic expression which at once laya - 
violent hold on the funey ; the anime is so / 
charming that it fairly captivates the | 
imagination, and one gazes on ander the | 
kind of spell with which we repeat the 
endence of some old song with a soft har- 
monious rhythm. Pandora is represented in 
the firat blush of womanhood, slight, delicate, 
refined ; there ia rather the promise of | 
leanty than ita actual development. The 
pagan Eve, so aptly prefiguring the Christian 
myth of the presenea of evil veiled auder 
the faacinations of beauty,—ereated as a 
ptnishment and a temptation for Pro- 
methens who had dared to steal the celestial 
fire from heaven,—was presented to the 
assembled goda by Jupiter himself, Mi- 
nerva arrayed her in a robe of dazzling 


| whiteness, and covered her head with « 


veil on which rested a gnriand of flowers 
anda golden crown, So transcendent waa 
her beauty that the gods themselves were 
moved, and all desired to endow the new 
creation with some attribute. Minerva 
taught her the arts of female housewifery, 
—a significant hint worthy of the suggestive 
wisdom of pagan philosophy—aa teaching | 
that a woman effectually to enbjngate the [ 
opposite sex must be supremely seefal, ns 

well as eminently ornamental ; Venus in- 

vested her with the unutternble fascinations 

of desire and love; the graces and the 

goddess of poreuasion decked her neck and 

breast with golden chains, and Mercury 

endowed her with the art of eloquent 

insinuation. When all the gods had ex- 

hausted their treasures on the fair nymph, 

she received the name of Pandora, and was 

sent down to earth, “blending a celestial 

with «a human heart,” to shed light and 

sunshine on the abodes of men. But 

Jupiter before her departure presented her 

with a box—whereby hangs a tale, 

It ia this most graceful myth Ives has 
rendered in a type of ideal womanhood so 
coy, 80 inviting, so enticing, that I cannot 
hope to describe it. .A joyous smile, wicked 
yet bewitching, playa about her delicate 
mouth as she coutemplates the fatal box 
containing all the ills of life, which she 
holds in one hand, while the other plays 
coquettishly about the lid where a serpent 
is sculptured, a very rg riate association 
of the Pagan with the Christian legend, 
The figure ia almost nude, the attitude 
extremely simple; the veil has fallen lo 
one aide, and skilfully contrasta in its 
statuesque folds with the delicate mouldin 
of the limbs. If, according to the accept 
axiom, the combination of two things are 
requisite to form o fine work, an appropriate 
conception of the subject, and « perfect 
execution of that conception, the Pandora | 
of Mr. Ives ia a fine work. Hyper-criticiam 
could only suggest a somewhat more careful | 
handling of the extremities, 

Tartholomew is another American seulp- 
tor of great merit. He has just executed | 
an “Eve” whieh has won for him golden 
opiniona, 

If these hasty remarka on schools of | 
American Art at Rome should lead the | 
English public toa more just appreciation | 
of the great merit of these artists, I shall, 
indeed rejoice to have been the means of | 
removing & prejudice, as unjust as it is | 
unmerited. eing what they have already | 
nocomplished, it may fairly be argued Ame- 
rica will soon take as high a position in Art 
aa she already does in other matters. 

FLORESTIA, 











THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE FOUNT [N THE DESERT. 


BL. Warren, Palate, BE. Eadetiffe, Eograver. 
Slar of the Pietore, 2.7 in. by 1 4, Of In. 


Easterns habits and manners have an able and 
faithful illustrator in Henry Warren, President 
of the Now Society of Paintera in Water Colours; 
the cily of Dy. Reberts and the late W. i, 
Bartlett have familisviced us with the scenery 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt; while that of 
Warren has made ua acquainted with the customs 
of the inhabitants of those countries, although 
we believe he has nover visited any of them, but 
acquires bia information and his subjects frou 
books and the descriptions and sketches of 
others, His friend, Mr. Joseph Bonomi, the 
distinguished eastern traveller, has rendered 
him much eervice in this way: it is marvellous 
bow, under so manifest a disadvantage, be pro- 





, duces pictures of such ackaowledged truth and 


aocuracy, 

Wheo young the inclination of this artist was 
long divided between painting and music as a 
profession, for both oi which he pomorsed n 
decided taste ; the former was at length deter. 
mined upon, though the charm of the pencil bas 
never succeeded in cradicating hia love of the 
latter eciewce, In the year 1817, he was placed 
in the studio of Nollekens the sculptor (his 
contemporaries there being Gibeon, R.A, and 
Bonomi) for the purpose of modelling and 

ring to draw the human figure; be also 
studied in tho British Musoum, and attended 
tho dissecting-room of Broukea, the celebrated 
anatomiat. roi these various sources of 
scientific Art-eultare, he acquired that ease and 
freedom of pencil which Lis plotures exhibit. 

Ia the year 1818, Mr. Warren entered the 
schools of the Royal Acdomy, to which he was 
introduced by tho late President, Benjuwin 
West; Etty aud the two Landseers were among 
his fellowstudents there. 

We have no recollection of ever seeing any 
pictures in oil by him, ulthough we believe that 
in the earlier time of his career he occasionally 
exhibited oil paintings ot the Royal Academy, 
but almost from the fret he adopted water- 
colours as the medium of bis art, A yoar or 
two after the establishmont of the New Society 
of Painters in WaterColoura, In 1835, arisins 
from the incroasing attractions of this branch of 
Art, and the difficulty experienced by many 
nrtists in having their works effectively exhibited 
(the list of the “Old Society" being full to 
overflowing), Mr. Warren joined the former, and 
it tnsy be instanced asa proof of the value to his 
condjutors of thia alliance, that two years after- 
wards they elected him their President, a dis- 
tinction to which ho was well entitled, and 
which be bas sustained to bia own credit and to 
the satisfaction of his fellow-labourers. 

His picture of “The Fount in the Desert” 
was purchased by Princo Albert in 1544, from 
the Exhibition of the Society of which the 
artiet is President. The subject bears the 
following interpretation given to it by the 
pointer :—A Sheik, or pious Moelem, takes upon 
himeelf the religious duty of supplying water to 
the thirety traveller. Dor this purposo he diga 
a well at the confines of the t, erects a 


| Covering to it in the form of a minksture temple, 


keeps it in order, and etations bimself by it, 
almost continually, ns the disponser of Mosler 
charity. His cup is ever ready for the parched 
lips of the wayfarer, to whom it is moro 
welcome after his long and arid journey than 
& handful of gold would bo; nor is the trough 
holding the pure element denled to the poor 
camel, which is here represented uttering the 
thrill and well-known ery of impatience as 
he waits his turn. The animal is held by a 
Nubian boy, servant of the Arab—Nubian also, 
who ja driuking. This simple incident is very 
graphically pourteayed; the figures aro effec- 
tively grouped, and the tone of the picture--- 
that of a burning eaatern sunset without a cload 
—is moat expressive of the necessity that exists 


, in such a climate and locality for the exercise of 
| beneficence after the fashion here presented, 


The picture ia in the Roynl Collection at 
O-borne. 
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FRENCH 
CRITICISM ON BRITISH ART. 





“Ol wad sme power the giftle gi* us, 


To sec cursctvent ns ithere see us." Dense, 





Tr is about as probable a5 most things that the 
body of British artists, who have not had an 
opportunity of visiting Paria sineo the 15th of 

ay, entertain a fair share of curiosity to know 
how their representatives on canvage, on paper, 
or in marble have been there sasaives, Un the 
great world-representing comgrem of the Fine 
Arte—to noting the general arrangements for 
which we have devoted o portion of cur last 
number, Having anticipated a feeling a0 natural, 
we have much plengure io meeting ita require- 
ments, In doing so, we own a double duty — 


First, that of supplying a legitimate desideratum ; | 


and, secondly, that of contrilmting our share 
towards realising the salutary lesson so paquantly 
commended in the ojaculatery rhyme of Robert 
Burne. Next to solving the old metaphysical 
problem of looking inwards upon ourselves, it is 
of importance that we should know how wo 
figure in the eyes of others. When so informed, 
we probably discover that there were some small 
errors in the estimate we may have had of our 
selves; that we may be blemished by foibles or 
faulte-~" two, or, one "—the correction of which 
may be possible as well sa expedient, and so we 
may be led to a very 
ment, by which our intrinsic worth may be con: 
sidorably enbanced. 

It will startle most of our artists to learn how 
little wo hare been known os a echool, or, indi- 
vidually, to the French world of Art. 80, bow- 
ever, it would aeem to have been; the apparition 
side by sido with the familiar productions of 
every other country in Europe of some hundred 
English works of Art, not only in agwarelie, of 


which they confess a certain cognimmce, but of | 


the lofty oil, was an unanticipated portent, to 
which the eelf-eateem of our friends on the banks 
of the Seine will not quite permit us to add, with 
fear of change perplexing painters. Thero waa 
but one expreazion of wonder—mivgled for the 
moat part with a «pice of ridicule or contempt— 
in the prolusions of the French critics at tho 
singalarity and thorough poe, ra of the 
English echool, In their preliminary notices 
there was little of courtesy, or the chivalry of 
high-spirited opponents on meeting a new foe, 
Tn the effort to be severe, they fell into the moat 
obvious and grosest mconsistencios, as may be 
seen io the perugal of the extracta which we give 
below. 7 = howerer, be — = - — 
possed and judgment matured, much slighted 
novelties of our artista were found to be far better 
than was at firet suspected ; individual merits 
familiar to us were re inod, ax they were muro 


to be, and it is not improbable that, before the | 


end of the chapter, and it hae somewhat yet to 
run, it may be admitted that the goodness of the 
Engliah school is pretty nearly equal to its 
originality. 

One of the earliest of the French critica 
whom English Art bad the honour to be noticed, 
was the Corpphauw of the Journal {'L'nien, and 
we give his lucubrations precedence, becanse 
they may bo considered to have embodied all 
the illmature to which Parisian stricture has 
given vent om thin cocasion, Tho writer is at 
once sinart, relfeufficient, and unspering. He 
enters on his task asa petit-maltre sword-master 
on the duello, with infinite confidence in his 
handling of bia rapier. Ho is master of the 
stoceata punto and puntoreverso, and in ob- 
viously but too happy whenever be thinks hia 
point has gone home, He pinkaand pinks again 
con aniore. 

In the number of the Journal, May 25, after 
certain preliminary remarks to the effect that 
Art ia one of the most vivid and powerful mani- 
featations of human genius, and that by its crea- 
tions the calibre not only of individual mind, 
but of national intelle ty, will be judged, he 
thus continues :— 

“Amongst tho contributions of foreigners to 
the Exhibition, that of England is one of the 
most interesting, simply because it is the most 
unique io its characteristics. i Every eyo is at 


ealutary effort at amend- j 
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| ones struck with its originality—originality of 
| thought—originality of tlnt—originality of treat- 
ment. Enginod is eminently national, and she 
is too proud to imitate othere ; make hor the 
subject of stricture or of praise, but of this Le 
| naaured, that if you find her ugly, her ugliness 
| is all her own. 
| “All the poculiarities, all the defects of her 
| Genius are concentrated in the canvases she bas 
| here transmitted, the one deduced from the 
other by process of inexorable logic. The genius 
of England is the genius of physical force—it 
nidiates the ideal. Throughout the whole of 
this Exposition, not one of those. pivturea will 
be found of which the Germnn dreams, and 
which the French realiee. Englieh Art le wing 
less—it never ascends beyond the earth, nor 
wafts man heavenwarda, Where there is no 
ideal there the beautiful cannot be found: the 
pretty alone may be nitained. Thus it is in 
these English pictures: they aro s compound of 
the pretty—pretty fgures—pretty interiors— 
sometimes even a touch of pretty colour—bat 
they are innocent of the beautiful From hence 
follows a naturn) result: although a man muy 
hare no true feeling of the beautiful, rot may ho 
form a certain peculiar notion of what beauty is, 
The English owe no ideal to imagination—that 


| have a type of beauty—-cold, strong, and correct 
—English beauty. is is the type which they 
ever t, and so strongly has it monopo 
| lised thair brains, that they make it play its 
part not only in English scenes, but in others 
wholly foreign. Thus, for example, one of their 
artiste, Mr. Uwins, wishes to paint ‘The Vintage 
im Medoo;’ he gives to his vintagera, men and 
women, the physiognomy, the features, the 
familiar action of his own couutryfolk: never 
were such ia seon in France; these are 
young ‘Miss Anglatses et des omen.” 1 hap 
eng, in consequence of the absence of this sume 
Fnaginalive ideal, that they prefor a certain claes 
of sabjecta, The English portion of the Expo- 
sition is almost wholly composed of ensel pic- 
turee—animals, interiors, household scones, por 
traita, As the tethered goat browaea within « 
circle, 50 they paint just what is around them. 
But, be it marked, within this circle they deve- 
lope qualities which are al] their own. With 
the obiects before their eyes they are thorough)y 
acquainted; they scem to know their very 
weight, to bave taken their precise measure ; 
they present them on their canvass in unimpaired 
individuality, For this—the matorial—their 
elrong point, they entertain a species of venera- 
tion, and they give their likenesses with seri 
mlous exactitude, They mako you see it, touch 
t; it beeomes an optical delusion, Take that 
* Village Coquette” of Mr. Lance. Tho brazen 
circles of these rustic pots and pans are veritable 
brase: they etill gleam with the morning's serub- 
| bing. The basket on the arm of that — girl 
lis osier iteolf; you can handle her dregs, may 
| feel the quality of ita stuff, give an estimate of 
ita thickness, As for the young thing herself, 
her pose is rigid as a stick—motionles, inex- 
preesive. She le there but asa lay figure for tha 
drapery of her gown and her lace. For her the 
painter has not a thought, He waa abeorbed in 
‘illustrating mafter not mind. 

“It must not, however, be supposod that 
English artists are incompetent to depict the 
play of physiognomical expreesion. Oa the con- 
trary, therein are they most skilful, and their 
scenes of interiors are, in pooth, very expressive. 
They, however, give expreesion their own 
manner, therein present a characteristic 
trait of their idiosyneracy. Thoy analyse the 





vhysiognomy of many dramatic persona 
in the sume act, as we find in the vienges of the 
ten who make up ‘The Village Choir.” These 
ten are all alike intent on the one performance, 
but each with a physiognomy altogether different. 
There we find that process of analysis. The 
artist seeka nothing without the subject, but 
exhausts all that it suggesia within. 

“In their composition of a picture the English 

have also an originality of their own—it is, as it 
' were, like that of one, who, being restricted to 
| a very angle of a garden and desirous to make 
| ploture thereof, would find in his subject a 
! 


is in truth o faculty, the possession of which, on | 
their part, they shrewdly doubt—bat yet they | 











vast quantity of bigarre detail, The moro their 
range id extended, the more, to use their own 
expromion, they become eccentric. They find 
& theme in incidenta, which one could never 
Lave imagined to have been meant for the 
canvass, — aa, for instance, ‘The South Sea 
Bubble, by Mr. EM. Ward. Again, if they aim 
at strong druwatic expremion, thoy may not 
temper it discreetiy, but overwhelm you with all 
ite elementa of effect. In Mr. Poole's * Messen- 
gers announcing the Tidings to Job,’ the scenic 
arrangement —the prevalent tinta—the ges- 
ticulationa—are all set forth with wo harsh a 
vebemence, that, at a glance, the apectator is 
shocked—through eye and heart, and the whole 
nervous apstem, he is remorgclessly stricken, 
Thosa artisis, themaclves so callous of emotion, 
beliove that to awoken it in you, they must lend 
you the blows of a club, and when you are 
thoroughly stunned, they begin to perceive that 
you are touched. 

“Te mmat be understood, that, in order to deal 
with offects undreamt of im Art, they have found 
it necesanry to resort to —— of manner, 
so that their technical aud imagioative treatments 
are quite evila A scrutiny of their works 
strikes one with astonishment, which locrenses 
as we proceed. One knows not with what kind 
of pancil these canvasses have been touched— 
nor ia their sppearance that of oil—here, you 
have something of a substantial empastement— 
there, the evanescent watercolour. A micro- 
acopic handling baa elaborated away every 
excreseence and left a polished su: , the 
unpleasant ‘effect of which, is not unfroquentl 
aggravated by the glare of glasa under which 
the pictures are framed. However, it ix this 
very mubiguity of result which wins tho bearta 
of the fair English dames. ‘What a pretty 
picture, my dear,’ they exclaim one to another, 
‘one would never fancy it was an oil-painting ! 
How very charming!’ The Englikh painters 
know weil their fair compatriota ! 

“One word in reference to their colour, When 
the eye is brought so minutely close to the 
canvage it cannot appreciate general effect, and 
without this sense of general effuct, harmony 
there is none, Unfortunately too, the unhappy 
English artist Aas mo evn—so his painting is cold 
and pale. It ia veiled in o humid mist, and 
seema at best but an autumnal creation. A few 
amongst them have become sensible of this 
defect-—they hare revolicd against this pallid 
bue, and in order to secure the accomplishment 
of colour, have crowded their canrasees with 
every tint and every tone, just as they happened 
to come to hand, It is mot to particu. 
larise an example—thore are enough and to 
spare, The result is howerer an indescribablo 
conglomerate—a “ fohuboku"—a perfect carnage 
of colours. Before auch a phenomenon, tho 
Frenchman explodes in laughter, The Eoglish- 
_ unshocked dwells on (them with an uobent 

row. 

“Tho charncteristicn and defects, which have 
been thus bat lightly alluded to, shatl be the 
subject of great and fuller notice in the review, 
which we popes to take of the principal artista 
of the Englieh School, Messrs, Mulready, Land- 
ever, Webster, Horsley, Knight, &c. One thing 
must now at all eventa be acknowledged, viz. ; 
the strong originality of the Eoglish Exhibition. 
The English type is stam upon it—one can- 
not confound them with any other country’s 
artiste—but say perogyigg theue are English 
—just aa, apne to follow a lady prome- 
wading on the Boulevards, we recognise, by her 
gait aud attire, whence sho comes, and we ex- 
claim, ‘Hat there goes an Englishwoman.’ 

* Betweon the achoola of England and of Flan- 
ders there is this difference—that the former 
nerer alm at representing an object simply as it 
is found in all detail—the thing, the whole thing 
and nothing but the thing—while the Flemish 
give but each minutio on are agreeable to the 
eye, An Englishman paints a dress, and you 
behold the very stuff of which it is made—you 
feel its thickness, its substantial texture—in a 
word, ita commercial qualificationsg—a mercer 
could tell you what it would be per yard, The 
Fleming reproduces on his canvass the delicacies 
of design which belong to the fabrie,—of flowers, 
you parceive the corolla, the petals, the calicea 
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the pistil, the leaves—nay the very reticulations ; 
he is more oceupled with the — details 
than the jem structure of the dopicted 
drapery, His fancy is amused with his theme ; 
he is therefore more select in his subject—hia 
taste is more delicate. The Englishman over 
takes tho matter in hand serlously ; renders it 
os exactly aa he possibly can, and so becomes 
distinctively heavy.” 
How utterly nnd elaborately inaccordant with 
fact, this solemn winding up is, need not be 
inted out to any one among ourselves who 
as oven known the works, o 
hibition contains choice specimens, of our fine 
humourist maaters—Mulready, Loslio, and Web- 
stor—of whom it is sufficient to say, that they 
have proved themselves well nble to illustrate 
the immortal faeetia of Goldsmith and Cer. 
vantes, Amongst the French critica themselves, 
wo many find this ill-tempered niaiserie, rebuked, 
and not the lesst forcibly, in the emanations of 
one, who is only more discriminate but scarcely 
lesa ungenerous upon the whale. We allude to 
the repreeentative of La Patric, in whose num- 
ber of May 24, a prolonged notice, historical, 
tragicnl, comical and pastoral ix devoted ta 
British Art. This critic is pot content with 
doing less than golug hack to what he considers 
to be the very crndle of the English school, for 
the purpose of chastising it more or leas severely 
from that stage up to ita present adolescenco— 
if not maturity. 
*Thero are,” be says, “two foroign artists, Hol- 


bein and Vandyke, whom the Eoglish xealously | 


elaim as the anceatora of their school, Both of 
these sojourned for a long period and ultimately 
died in the British capital, Hotbein bada house 
iu the middle of the Thames and its fogs—on 
the old London bridge, which at present ia re- 
prosented by London Bridge. But, spite of the 
efforte of Horace Walpole to prove the antiquity 
of Art in England, and of the enumeration of 
old sames—more or less to the manner bern, in 
which Allan Cunningham is so gratified, we 
cannot carry back this school beyond the middle 
of the cighteenth century. History cannot 
seomingly follow it to 1 more distant date than 
that 
anthentic incident of its 
of exhibition, granted by George LL, to the 
artists of London, In 1765, the Royal Academy 
was founded, and Reynoldsa—become a knight— 
was its first president. In this same year, a 
pupil came to him—the son of an innkeoper— 
who was also destined, per forea of talent, to 
win his way into aristocratic rank, and be styled 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, The latter was but third 
preaident—the American Benjamin West having 
been the eecond. If to these firat, however, we 
add those of the landscape painters, Richard 
Wilson and Thomas Gainsborough—tho seul ptora 
Flaxman and Chantrey—sod the artiste nearer our 
own time, Wilkie, Martin, Turner, and Haydon, 
we shall have cited nearly all the chief glorious 
names of tho English school, up to our coten- 
poraueous celebrities, whoe chef-d'murres are 
displayed to us in the Palais des Benux Arts, 

“ Hogarth, who was but half a paintor—a pro- 
found moralist and philosophical caricaturist 
rather than as artist correct in composition and 
in colour,—aeems to us to have been notwith- 
standing hia defocts and the loftier pretensions 
of his countrymen, the real father of the 
English school, and, to us entitled to this honour 
not eo much from his precedence in polut of 
time, as to the very character of his geatin 

“ Hogarth, who, after all, could, when be but 
gare bimaclf the trouble, throw a picture into 
form, and who would have deserved the name 
of a oolourist, had he but submitted to the 
requisite study for that accomplishment—n- hia 
charming picture of ‘The Poet in his Garret’ 
in the Marquis of Weatlrninater’s collection, 
proves — in a high degree, all tho 
qualities, which, in our bumble opinion, were 
required to constitute even the originality of the 
school. And, io the path opened by thin remark- 
able man, and it alone, can the British painting 
nivanco—still preserving on ita palotte, om Leosas 
exaggerated, those brilliant tinta of Reynolds and 
lawrence which have been exaggerated by 20 
mary of their scholars. 

“Therein, however, has been its error and 


which this Ex- | 





ogarth and Reynolds, aud the moat | 
birth was the privilege | 
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dangerous aspiration, to hope through an atmo- 
aphere of such ungenial vapours, to attain thase 
glowing burata of wanabine and those mighiy 
strokes of the ponell, which should be left to 
other climates and men of different mould of 
mind, It no doubt might commune with the 
eplrita of Rubens, of Titian, Rembrandt, or Claude 
Lorraine, and question the secret of those brilliant 
tinta, those intense effects, those warm and 
golden tones which thelr own ekies and sickly 
sun with unrelenting rigidity refune. But it 
also was necessary that it should not nbandon its 
own nature, which may not imply genius in the 
exteusive and sublime sense of that worl, but 
ita idiosyncracy of Aumowr, that charming and 
unique quality — that modification of serious 
gniety — that grave fantasy, the birthright of 
Sterna and Goldsmith, which generated in 
the imagination of Hogarth those profound in- 
spirations committed unhappily to his coarse 
and heavy vebicle of ‘int—aeien inspired Witkio 


in hia works of familiar life—whic' ve such 
scotiment to the animals of Sir KE. Landaeer, and 
which has not, to their crodit be it ken, dis- 
dained Mulready, Webster, Ege, ie, and at 


times even Stanfield himself.” 

After some etringent remarks respecting the 
failure of Reynolds, or thoes who may be con- 
sidered to be of his school, in giving any truly 
great works to their country, he winds up thus ; 
—" Reynolds wished at times to be historic, but 


| bo never rove shove tho {nmiliar narration of a 


story. In all things the English dwell upon 
detaila—they powees all the secondary advan- 
tages attending an annlytic spirit, but they lose 
that broader range of the beautiful, inspired by 
the faculty of sympathies. Of thia, Wilkie 
presents a striking example; most happy as a 
painter of familiar scenes, he fell in his effort to 
attain the majesty of the heroic. Ag author of the 
‘Knox' and ‘ Christopher Columbus, he would 
soon perhaps have been forgotten—oven as the 
court painter of og TY. be would scarcely 
hare lived to fame, but he, Wilkie, will be 
admired henceforth as long os hia ‘Blind Man's 
Buff,” his ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ hia ‘Sancho Paoza’ 
end his ‘Chelsea Pensioner.” Wilkie stands 
forth in our eyes, aa the very embodiment of 
the English school.” 

After having expanded at some length on the 
absence of a popular taste in England for the 
higher themoa of art, arising chiefly from the 
influence of the reformation, the ignorance of 
the masnos, and the debasing result of a mone 
standard of merit, the critic thus proceeda: 

“ But we hasten to give credit toour neighbours 


| for a tante universally developed amongat them, 


for the beauties of nature. Fondly, indeed, 
should landscape bo cultivated amongst a 
le, which seems to have devoted iteelf so 
vous to cultivate terdure in ite soil, and 
grandeur in its woodlands ; which, mot content 
with having dwelling places clustered with 
flowers and shrubs beyond ite city walla, 
munt needs lay out apncious squares and parks 
within them. Tt is to this special predilection 
—this Innate love for mature, that we must 
attribute the skill of the English in landscape, 
to which they have given evon ® generic pa 
tionality. Not having had any occasion to aock 
throughout Europe for old model ssnstera, 
these cultivators of watercolour dmwing re 
main at home, circumecribed, if you please, in 
their appliances, but at the eame time secure 
from the dangers of that imitation, which has 
proved fatal to so many of their fellow-country- 
men, Composition and handling, which bave 
been overluoked by the latter, in their un- 
schooled impetuosity, and in the fatal facility 
of a garish palette have, on the contrary, been 
with the water-colourists objects of minute study 
and the most patient elaboration. Here the 
English have boon able to turn to odvantago 
their mechanical akill, and their native aptitude 
to analyze dotails; and thus it is that they 
have carriod this class of art toa high degree 
of perfection, and that we find them incom- 
parably the firet in ite secondary department.” 
It is impossible not to remark in this oulo- 
gum of our watercolour school, an absurdity 
and inconsistency which could emanate only 
from the purblind zeal of illibemlity : we find 
in the first instance, that a special singularity— 














a sort of inmular idiosynercy, of taste and 
training, have modified the English artist in cil 
into m very lusus mature when com: with 
hia brother of the continental schools, while, in 
the very same chapter, wo are cartly informed 
per contra that this same Euglish ter in oila 
— pig ag home-boun porctes to a. 
colours by his discursive roamings through this 
very continent, in order to study the famed old 
masters and be lost in the slough of mere 
imitation. 

Surely they and thelr French fellowatudents 
having cultivated the selfmame models, and 
been subject to the like influences, must be 
tupposed to have fallen into a natural family 
resemblance, What then becomes of their 
British out-ef-the-world simplicity and spurious 
originality! Aguin,the minute toil of the water- 
colourizt is contrasted with the unshackled 
impetuosity of the other, How does this way- 
ward vigour accord with the well-known cha- 
racteristic of the imitative stadent with the 

“imialora, arnen peeus,~ 
who, in Art must be slaves to manual manner 
isma—whoeo boldent cHorts at freedom of touch 
and tint must be even more or lesa cribbed and 
coufined. In a word, it is perfectly obrious, 
that, to meet the conclusions on this delicate 
topie of many of the most majestical of the 
French critica—to be the original of this por- 
trait, English Art must be at once fantastically 
sui generta and pitifully imitative. 
* Mil wunquace fom isiper sids," 

Tho critic, however, thus continues his goodly 
review. 

“Our narrow limite render it expedient that 
we should, from this point, set down aa estab 
lished, certain facta, the confirmatory evidence 
of which is supplied by this exhibition. First 
shen, it is clear, that England is utterly devoid 
of genius for the high range of Art. Whenever 
she venturea to paint an bhitoric scene, the 
result in something of a erayoned vignette—a 
plate from an illustrated journal. Of thia, the 
*Prial of Lord William Russell” by Sir George 
Hayter, although a picture remarkable in some 
respects, may be takon as a proof. 

“Secondly, she has not as yet learned how 
to intermingle and render harmonious thoas 
glaring tints, which she either spontaneously 
selects, or thinks herself compelled to employ, 
And yet it may be to this very selection and its 
blemishes that she is indebted for those plaudits 
of fat citizens, #0 dreaded by our artista. 

“We God, however, that English ladies have 
begun to eschew those garish and discordant 
colours, which draw upou them the joers of the 
gaming de Paris. There is at home in England 
a trentment of canvass which is still true to 
those raw groans, reda and bluea We invite 
the pertinacious palntera to emulate the more 
pure and improved taste of their charming 
country wouwen, 

"Bat in the English school we fortunately 
come upon its humourista—offepring of Hogarth 
and of Wilkie, when Wilkie was truce to himself, 
whose works correspond with the English tales 
of fiction ao full of thought—of so delicate and 
captivating a trathfulness. To them wo oyast 
devote our moat serious attention—our warmest 
encouragement. To these artista it is, and at 
their head move Mulready and Webster, that 
| wo tender the advice to spurn tho shackles of 
an lowered fashion, the exactlons of a 
mechanic patronage, and yield to the study and 
treatment with a purer palette, of scenes and 
manners of which they comprehend so well the 
—_—. By pureuing thie path they can 
suc in creating a national school—cousin- 
Gorman to the Flemish—with the advantage of 
a Verve more tense—a significance more piquant. 
Why, in the name of common sense, should the 
Engliah persevere in depicting the postic,—in 
transferring to their canvass the fairy idealitios 
of Shakespeare—they who have so subtle a 
relish for the realities of life? Or again, why toil 
‘ to retrace Italian scenes, whilo they neglect to 
present us ove. of thoes rigorous and vivid 
pictures of life at home, a tavern for instance on 
the banks of the Thamce; one of those glowi 
gin-palacea into which the newly arrived Jac’ 
ashore plunges headlong—-where in the native 
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dim “—e may be seen the bronzed Britlah | nous in name, typical agpect aud general 
tar an 


negroce from the Cape basking under 
the senilea of barmaids all roses and rotundity. 

“Ts is in thin genre aneodotical—in thesespecial 
Interiors—that the artists of England should seek 
their inspiration, and anticipate euccesa; and, 
not in those ambitious conglomerates of colour, 
_ ore facotiously termed the style of 

*S0 much for the illdisguised hostility—the 
praise neutralised by tho unsound strictures on 
the school of Hogarth, Wilkie, and Mulready, 
with its touch of modest impertincnee. Let us 
now turn to the Mowitew, which for the moat 
part haa displayed oa better tone—not however 
untainted by the local unfairness, 

" The distinctive charncteriatica of the English 
in Art,” gays the official organ, = frank 
originality—a strong mvour of their mative 
a They owe nothii fo the continental 
whools, and 20 effectually does the channel 
divido them from the rest of Europe, that 
it might seem wide ap the Atlantic. The 
least experienced eye at once recognises an 
English picture, bo its merits what thoy may. 
In conception, in style, in composition, in 
colour, in touch, in all, it ia iteclf olone 
Breakfast though you may in Paris, and on one 
and the eame day dine in London, this Art 
trausporta you Inte altogether another world 
vory far off indeed ond very little known. 
Hore wo have an ospecial mole of Art, exquisite 
in mapveriem—' as that of China, but yet 
ever aristocratic and ‘gentleman’—of « bean- 
monde elegance and fashionable grace, of which 
the present type is to be found in the‘ Ko: 2" 
and ‘Book of Benaty,’ No reminiacenco of older 
excelicace is here to be found. An English 
picture is az modern as a velome of Balzac; it 
re civilisation in its latest form and 
minutest detail, They are typified in the 
brilllancy of ita varnish, in the p tion of 
its panel and its palette. The whole is trans- 
cendental, When first seen, it is much more 
startling than captivating, bub presently, as the 
ear might yield iteelf to a gamut etrapge 
yot charming eounda, so the eye beoomesa recon- 
ciled to these lighta with the aheen of matin ; 
these translucent shndows; these silvery re- 
flexions; this fresh kilo of draperies; these 
miats of muslin; these apiral ringlets long 
drawn out, and, through the graceful tracasnories, 
discovers a ruro sense of pantomimic effuct ; a 
fine harmony of grouping; a philogophlic estimate 
of character and physioguomy. 

*Sir Joshua Koynolds and Lawrence, with 
their broad and vigorous aim at colour and 
effect, are no longer favoured models; Gains 
borough and Constable havo aleo had their day ; 
they are admired but no longer imitated, and 
Wilkie has but a few faithfal followers, Tho 
presont English school has no guide but ita own 
caprice; each one ranges as bis individuality 
| neg ens however, for an instant 
losing the British stam Novertholoas, to 
speak figuratively, we mark a emall chapel apart 
fm this cathedral of English Art. It has ot 
— but two cccupants, Messra, Haunt and 

ilinia, the one all unsophistical, the other a 
devotee to ithe literal; both bringing into 
conjunction, morit the most unequivocal with 
eccentricity the most glaring. 

“ After France, England brings the greatest 

army of works to the Exhibition. Amongst 
these, thoro are but a few which ghe numbers 
amonget the correctly called historic ; but she 
abounds in pictures of the class genre, in imna- 
ginative productions, interiors, landscapes and 
animals, while the watercolour drawings corer 
8 large portion of the wall upstairs." 
* Closing its goneral outline of the aspecs of 
tho Palais dea Boanx Arts, the Moniteur thus 
concludes: “ After the first genoral visit which 
one may poy this exhibition, it will be felt 
to be distinctly divided into four zonea of 
attraction—that of England, that of Belgium, 
Germany, and France ; England typified by 
individuality, Belgium by mwatared Asi, Ger- 
many by the ideal, and France by eclecticiam,” 

Our next notices we draw from publicationa 
moro capecially dedicated to the intellectual, as 
compared with daily and political journalism, 
Tho one a pretty close imitation of our Afhe- 








armungement of tapic; the other, a new heb- 
domndal, which haa been got up in considerable 


contributive forse, to meet the special exigencies ; 


of the present occasion, and named “ Le Palais 
de Exposition.” In both, a better spirit will be 
found than is apparent in the daily preaa. 

In ita number for June tho 2nd, the intter 
thus treats the delicate topic in hand. 

" Before the period for opening the Exhibition 
had arrived, anticipatory apprehensions wore 


of tbe representations from the three groat 
schools of Munich, Berlin, and Dussoldor£ It 
was genorally agreed that the soaptre of colour 
should be retained by France, while the sar 
render of that of anim © Prussia oud Bavaria, 
to the pupils of Ow and Rauch, seemed 
inevitable. It was taken for granted that, in 
the productions of the latter, there was an 
elevation of inspiration, to which we had no 
claim, and which had bad no rivals in part but 
beyoml the circles of Raphael and Leonardo. 
Sinee the 15th of May, this Intter opinion bas 
undergone considerable moilification, and a 
closer ecratiny, cach euccessive day, leaves it of 
diminished weight, A decisive reaction is im- 
pending, and those who have bogun to shrag 
their shoulders at the cartoona of Cornelius or 
of Kaulbach, at the landacapes of Nagenbach or 
Nubnoor, fancy that they find new and formidable 
rivals to us in the English and Belgiana The 
truth lies between thoso two nations, The 
German echool is, in trath, feeblo, and has been 
over-raunted. The English school is original, 
and has been buat little known to ux 

“What strikes one, ‘above all things, in tho 
English echoo! in—tts originality. That this is, 
to a certain extent, tinctured with the bizarre,— 
the eccentric—is unquestionable: but, ao also is 
it, that, in their artistic range, the Englieh have 
not sought for external inspiration—that they copy 
themselves alone: that, in this, as in all else,— 
their manners, laws, and government,—tbey 
realixe the description of the classic poet, 


*Penitus digiwes at orde Sritaxnca’ 


“On analysing the general effect, and the dis 
tinctive qualities of each of their works, we will 
be sure to find a prevalent and felicitous seckin 
after truth, propriety of action, exproesion wel 
seized and transferred ; in a word, « scrupulous 
fidelity to nature. These high qualities are, 
however, counterpoised by defects, which aro 
not te be found ao glaringly developed in any 
vther quarter, viz, a want of elevation in the 
purpose of the artist, and of masterly vigour in 
his execution,—a positive pusrile devotion to 
tianberame, or childish interpretation of nature 
and her effects. An attentive oxamination of 
some of their worka, those, for instance, of M. 
Millais, will yield unequivocal proof, that Art, 
and eforta at ocular deception have nothing 
in common; that, in painfully copying the 
details of an object in view, resulta are attained 
which hare no sympathy whatever with the 
painter's genuine task. 

“Tt is chiefly in its and landscape that 
our neighbours excel. In the latter, their present 
schoo) has been formed in the reaction from the 
falee and glowing manner of Turner, and although 
it be still not wholly unvitiated, it displays at least 
a sincere yearning after simplicity and nature 
—things to which Turner never gave a thought. 

“ Ag to portraiture, if the English wish to 
have a school, thoy have but to follow their own 
traditions of Art. In the last century Joshua, 
Reynolds produced in that branch of the pro- 
fesuion, works of marvellous beauty, which 
sustain to the full, comparison with the boat 
known masterpieces of Vandyke, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Velasquez, Here then ie the eub- 
stantial raminisconco of a echool--n great step 
in advance. Let them join with this, careful 
study from the model, and they will find that 
they still pomess a fheulty beyond that of many 
FEN of producing ch¢-d auere: in thia branch 
of Art.” 

Tho Athewrum Francais in its number for 
Jane 2nd, gives this brief preliminary. 

“The English School deserves our aerious 
attention, were it but for this ono fiect, that it 
asserts a perfect freedom of fantaay—convinced 
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and with truth, that this mmo fantasy is the 
very lifo which tho creative artist breathes into bis 
Galatea. Conjointly with this the English echool 
seeks and attains the ideal, To it also, be we 
but just, we muat award, above all others, the 
merit of —s in ite mnpeien animated 
gesture and ex: ion. «This ie alwa; 
trae without Voing trivial—ie is akis to the 
scene depicted—illustrates and completes it. 

“ English artists are better with their penail 


; than the pmlotte, and’ thus they derive great 
prevalent in reference to the conjoint approach © 





advantage from having their works 
through vings, When, bowerar, we affirm 
that English artists compose better than 
colour, we by no means mean to eliminate them 
from the rouk of colourists, and we therefore 
hasten to explain what we would convey ; which 
in the brevity ef our expremions might be 
tmisnderstood. 

“English artista have carefully studied light 
and shade-—they nro frequently happy in ita 
managoment, Their landscape painters are very 
numercua and bave been, some degree, the 
regencrators ¢f that branch of Art in France for a 

iod of some thirty years, It was they who 
tos off the pupils of the Bidaulte and the 
Bertius, for the contemplation of a natare, which 
they could never hare discovered in their 
musters’ atteliera Peradventure they ocension- 
ally oututep the modesty of that nature, in repre- 
senting singular effecta, but atill colowrists chey 
are, sod they beguile us by 4 certain harmony, 
the charm of which skilfully projected, veila 
ovor whatever may be fialae in the mage by 
which you are dazzled. 

“They have a fine tact for tone — daring 
evorgy a5 colourisis but with a few exceptions, 
they are awkward in thelr handling and timid in 
touch to a degree curious to conaider, 

“ At first viow of their pictures, one iz puzzled 
to know how they have produced the effect 
presented to our view—s0 strongly and strangely 
doos the master atyle of the work, as a whole, 
contrast with the puerility of method by which 
it has been renlieed. And yot thia very 


known 


} unsophisticated puerility has in iteelf something 


of s charm—a pritmitiveness and individuality 
wholly entainned by affectation, 

“ The artists of England belong to the school 
of England—quite unconnected with the schools 
of the continent, they are themeelres alono—with 
their own special nature, their own instincts, 
their happy qualities and defecta. They are 
entitled to & serious examination, and we purposo 
devoting a special article to this school, of 
which in France we have been eo indifferently 
acquainted.” 

Ono would naturally affirm that but an un- 
equivocal state of the selfeame ility was 

wired to dixcover the existence of that 
imbecile malady in the canvnsscs of, to say the 
least of it, those amongst our British artista, 
who should be recognise] as the foretnost men 
amongst us Woe could not perhaps submit the 
writer to more severe retributive infliction than 
he may, not improbably, experience from some 
of his countrymen, for an admission so very 
serious as that the French school of landacape 
owes ita regeneration to the inflaence of oure— 
and that fora period of some thirty years. There 
is, however, notwithstanding the ove very silly 
sally, an improvement in the general tone of 
this brief notice, which in some degree is indica- 
tive of @ sounder tendeacy of critical feclin 
throughout the Parisian pres. This ia fous 
manifest io the notices of individual artists and 
their worke, which have appeared, at intervals, 
and continue to appear in tho daily and period- 
eal publications, The manifestation of thia 
mlutary improvement haa been almout Indicrous 
in some quarters, from the contrast botween 
earlier general trenchant conclusions and more 
detailed personal notices. Some of these 
latter wo shall tako occasion to Iny before 
our readers, Before closing theso courses of 
French critical cuisine, we shall commend to their 
palate the following morceau, with which our 
friend, La Patrice, opens his strictures on indi- 
vidual British artista, just ane month after the 
appearance of the very potent potage with which 
he gave the initiative to his feast of reason. 
On the 25th June he saya— 

“The singularity of the English school—its 
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undreamt of originality—the very piquancy of 
its novelty, (eee aly made “it the yublic 
favourite. Setting aside the works from the 
French palette, which always vindicate for them- 
selves the most serious, as well as the highest adui- 
ration, it may bo said, to use ap expression 
wholly British, that tho English artists are the 
lions of the Exposition." 

There can be no doubt of the fact thus faee- 
tiously chronicled by Za Patric, Whoover 
visits the Palais des Arta ia pretty sure 
to note, if in a statistical mood, that a much 


on oe of thoso present is to be 
found in the long English gallery, than in those 


are from the “ Many a rood” of 
Vernet to the miniatures of Meissonier—from 
tho Dantesque energy of De la Croix to the 
exquisite efforni of Hamon. Whether this 
selection is caused by a more singularity aneos- 
tained by composition, colour, handling, or treat- 
mont in ite wi sense, may be left with safety 


to the judgment of all whom it may concern." 


——— 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
PARIS. 


Wrrare the last month the spirit of “activity 
and order has ¢ a marvellous change 
in the interior of the Palais de Cindustrie ; 


to for sights that partake of a public 
Gnlosier, 05 many, tnd eapesuly the lower 
classes, consider this; and hence we infer it is 
that artisans are to be within 
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individual, as they have been in their general strictures, 
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have been some difficulty in finding a host 
eulficiently courteous and trusting to take in a 
stranger, without baggage, at so late an hour, 
To obviate such inconvenienco travellers should 
take a small valise or grits | in their hands 
containing whatever is required for the night, 
They will encounter the same difficulties if 
dispoeed to break the tediousness of the journey 
by rine - the nigh a or 
an r place ; vided, that is, their luggage 
is booked for Parks direct. 

The great feature of the exhibition during 
the last month is the opening of a large circular 
building, called the Rotende, or panorama, cloee 
to the principal edifice, for the reception of 
contributions for which space could not be found 
in the latter. Hore aro collected moat of the 
best articles of furniture, the porcelain of Sérres, 
the tapestries of the Gobelins and Beauvais, 
elogant musical instruments &c., all admirably 
arranged ; in short, this department ia on the 
whole undoubtedly the richest and most attrac 
tive of the w exhibition. The jurora* 


commenced their duties on the 25th of June ; 
while at a meeting recently held in Paris, by 
the members of the British section, a resolution 
was moved and passed unanimously “that it is 
desirable an early intimation should be given to 
the British public of the great excellence of the 
Exhibition, and of its marked advance in the 
objecta exhibited over that of 1851. That it ia 
eminently worthy the attention of artists, of 
manufacturers and their workmen, and of all 


of | Classes in the United Kingdom.” 


We believe the contributions of our country- 
men find much favour in the eyes of the 
Parisians, especially the English porcelain and 
pottery, but a signed by Captain Fawke, 
the secretary of the British soction, has reached 
us; it contains the following observations 
among others, and the attention of exhibitors 
es ee _ to them :—“ Com compe hy 
nt! © that inquiries 

and the oe of obtaining 1 British aothons 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition, 
cannot be answered in consequence of the 
neglect of Exhibitors to provide means of 
affurdi preggo a ag a na Pg 
ir goods in the building and then fe 


om, - 
“Tt is urgently recommended both for the 
Exhibitors’ own interest, and in courtesy to 
ae that Exhibitors should either attend 
meaclvea, or appoint a proper tative 
of their own to attend for them in the building, 
and that when this may not bo possible, they 
should make arrangementa so that some suitable 
person, if not stationary at their own cen, 
ro | at least be always found in the ding, 
able to give information, lista of prices, &c.” 
We continue, in another part of the Journal, 
our “ Illustrated Catalogue” of the Exhibition ; 
our progress is not eo satisfactory as we desire 
it should be, both for our own sake and that of 
the contributors. Our difficulty has arisen 
chiefly from the absurd police ations within 
the building, which act asa discouragement to 
our object, of affording, as they should 
do, the most efficient help in aiding to acquaint 
the world with what is collected there. The 
artist, for example, who went with us to Paris to 
make the drawings for our catalogue, and who 
has remained thero several weeks, waa several 
times taken into custody, while pursuing his 
avocations in sketching from the objects of 
French manufacture, notwithstanding in every 
instance he bad obtained a written i 
from the exhibitor, nor was he allowed to con- 
tinue his work till ho had lost much valuable 
time, and bad boen subjected to great annoyances. 
This conduct is both ridiculous and unwise. 


* Tho Lords of ber Majesty's Committes of Pricy 
Council for Trade have appointed the following noble: 
men and tlemen to act as jurors for the Paris 
Universal Exhibition:—For Finc Arts, Painting, En- 
rte, and Lithograph —Division 2 Clas 2,—Lord 

hoe, Daniel Maclixe, » TLA., Frederick Tay! 
La and ¥ ure—C 


ler, 

. For Sculpt: “toms 

, - WA., amd W. Calder Mar. 
shall, . BA. Fox Architectureo—Class 20,—Sir 
Charica RA,, and Profewor Cockerell, FA. 
Pottery—Division 1, Class 18,—John 








selected to investigate the various contributions | 








THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
«pmmne 
A SUMMER-NOON: HAMPTON COURT. 
J.D. WiagteMd, Painter. C, Comes, Engraver, 
Sine o¢ tbe Poeiure, ft. Spin. by 1M. @ in. 
Tue Palace of Hampton Court, though it no 
longer boasts the honour of being a royal resi- 
dence, is yet an object of great attraction to 
hundreds who visit it annually: few are there, 
indeed, for whom it has not some charm, The 
archmologist and the antiquarian resort thither 
to examine what is left of the etately pile erected 
by “great Wolsey.” The lover of Art wanders 
through the long line of chambers and deserted 
state a enta, secking out among the thousand 
and quaint pictures that line the walls what- 
a suens eer aro — ty, of “gro 
ingering long and reverently before the i 
cartoons of Raffaelle—themselyes worthy a pil- 
grimage from the most distant part of the earth. 
Dr, Waagen admits this in his first edition of 
“Art and Artista in Great Britain,” where, at 
the commencement of one of the chapters, he 
says:—~“ Another long-choriabed wish has at 
longth been fulfilled. 1 have seen the farfamed 
cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton Court; these 
alone are worth a journey to England.” Another, 
and by far the most numerous class of visitors, 
are they who seek there a day's recreation ; who 
saunter about the anti gardens, with their 
cloae-cli holly hedges, and arbours of ever 
green seulptured fi or lose themselves 
amidst the labyrinths of the maze, or recline in 
groups under the oo in the ad- 
joining park of hy. In Pope's time the 
visitors to Hampton Court were of a more aris- 
tocratic—but, in his opinion, of a more mischic- 
vous—order :— 
“lene bey chavs zoeadia, for ever crown'd with flowers, 
Where os with jo ware 
There stands a Ln od pbk — 
Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its 
Fame, 
Hs Britain's atetoumnen oft the 8 erodoom 
at of 1) home; 
Sere tee, mesh donee ! ion Cee realms obey, 
take--and sometimes tea, 


resort, 
In various talk the hatrnctive houre ts it, 
Whe gavo the ball, or the ids not? bee 
rx or Tre Locx, Casto TIE. 


This quotation seems to form a sort of key to 
Mr, Wingfield’s charming picture, which belongs 
to the “ Watteau” class of compositions. The 
view is from the back of the palace, the artist 
baving taken a painter's licence with the gardens 
by judiciously giving a wider expanse to the 
fi , instead of cutting it up into patches 
of Hower-bods, shrubberies, and tall, formal 
hedges, as they exist, but which would al or 
mera the mabject fora picture. To the 
left of the spectator is a Pic ieg, aes group of 
figures of the period to which the lines of Pope 
refer; the only gates of the 
to be amusing his fair auditors Gy aadeg te 
them from a book or manuscript, thus pleasantly 
wiling away the noontide hours of a glorious 
summerday. 

For some years past Mr. Wingfield has beon a 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 


the British Institution. His pictures, 
are of a character similar to that whe be bess 


of he 
—s ge es | — it is to the 
a7 t istingui stateaman, 
George Canning, that he was indebted for his 
carlicat patronage ; his son, the present Viscount 
Canning having purchased his first sketch for a 
few shillings, as we have beard Ladle pape say. 
This was tho starting-point of his artistic carcer. 
The picture of “ Hampton Court” was pur- 
— fren — the TF Inati- 
ution, in ; it now formea 
Collection at Osborne. ™ ~~ 
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lamentable state in the public mind; but at 








poisons. Among the many, they are lost or neutralised by aoe of 
choice, freedom of criticiam, and the influence of pure, unvitiated love 
of the natural and wholesome. Such is the case in England and 
the United States, where, it is true, ignorance and A riage obtain to a 

eo same time there 
is a continually reacting, regenerating epirit, proceeding from cultivated 
intellect and native refinement of feeling ; which, having an unlimited 
scope of action, is ever on the alert to elevate and purify public taste.” 
This passage is not quoted because of ita arguments, some of which we 
hold to bo untonable, or inapplicable to the present condition and feeling 
of society. Art has a right to the patronage of the State, and has 
flourished wherever it has been exercised: Religion and the State are 
the legitimate patrons of high Art; from Pericles to Lorenzo the 
Maguificent—from Charles V, of Germany to Louis of Bavaria and 
Napoleon I. of France, “ the sedulous cultivation of Art, among every 
imaginative ond refined people, as a national feeling, either religious or 
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Murillo, Rembrandt and Rubens, grow mighty under the shadow of crowns 
and mitres. And why should not the eame influences etimulate the labours 
of the British artist? It may be that Religion declines to accept Art os | 
an interpreter since the Book of God was laid open to the public eye; | 
but if Painting is not to be received asa guide to holiness, it might be 
accepted as a valuable aid in cherishing devout feelings: it may be 
thnt the patriotism of the people requires not representations of tho 
heroic acts of their forofathera to instigate them to similar deeds of 
valour in pictures that mect their gnze in the chief places of public 
resort; and it is surely unnecessary to awake the springs of benevolence 
by the aid of Art ; yet in both cases the principles involved—patriotiem 
and charity—may derive encouragement by what Art can show they have 
achieved: eurely then Religion and the Stato may employ the powers 
they posess to such purposes, and still not use those powers unworthily; 
each should throw its protecting mantle over the Art and the Liternture 
of the country. When we look back on the century that has passed since 
we bad a school of our own, and remember how it has grown up to ita 
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political in its expression, is of this n sufficient record. And how did 

proceed! Not certainly by negligence of acknowledgod merit, but 
by its honourable employment, and investing it with the esteem of 
great men, in grent times; nnd moreover, by an carnest encouragement 
and enlistment in the service of the State of rising talent."* A people 
among whom ao high degree of civilisation obtains, will themselves take 
care of Art so far as it ministers to their individual tastes and grati- 
fications—ita history at the present day testifies to this—but there is 
much far beyond the reach of individual patronage, and it ie here where 
the State must be, and can be, the only protector. There is little 
apprehension now of genius being prostituted to unworthy purposer, 
whatever it may bave been In times past, though we take the liberty of 
doubting whether the venality anid to be practised by princes and pricats 
had £0 much existence as is ascribed to thom; at any rate, Art flourished 
even amid asaumed corruption. Raffselle and Da Vinci, Titian and Guido, 
Correggio and the Carracci, Paul Veronese and Tintoretto, Velasquez and 





(Delsiel, Brothers, 


resent height simply by the spirit of those who compose it, we cannot 
t deplore the indifference which has left it to flourish or decay, as 


chance may happen to it. But to return to the mbject, from which we 
have somewhas di , the exhibition of cartoons in Westminster Hall, 
in 1843. 


Mr. Pickoragill contributed a cartoon, “Tho Death of Lear,” which 
elicited so much favour from the judges, that the artist was in the 
number of the ten to whom a premium of 100/. each was awarded. 
Of this work we remarked at the time that “ita merita are of a high 
class. It is distinguished by great breadth of power and execution; the 
chiar’.cectiro is common place, but it is the best style of common place, 
The costume has been carofully studied ; it is appropriate, and severely 
shora of the unmeanivg embellishments so highly valued among artists 
of the prevent time.” In the “ freeco competition,” the following year, ho 
wns not succesful; the anhject was “Sir Calepine rescuing Serepa;" 


* “The Cartoon Competition,” Art-Joursel, March, 1543. 
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| 
the drawing of the figures wns decided and correct, and there was some 
good colouring in it We believe Mr. Pickeragill regretted ho had sent it 

, for he confesses it to have been a failure, #0 far oa the manipulation is 
concerned : this, however, is scarcely to be wondered at, for the process 
of fresco painting was then quite pow to our artists, This was his first 
anc last rf ape’ ta that style, 

In 1845 he contributed two pictures to the Royal Academy, “ Amoret 
&e. in the Cottage of the Witch,” now in the Vernon Gallery, and “ The 
Four Ages," in the possession of Mr. Lon, , the eminent publisher, 
In 1846 his only picture waa a scene from Venetian history, “The 
Flight of Stephen Calloprini ;" a group of figures, the mujority of them 
femnles, all drawn with admirable skill, and arranged with much 
picturesque effect. 

The year 1847 was a kind of Olympiad in Art, and an epoch in 
the life of this artist. The great exhibition of pictures was opened 
in Westminster Hall, and Mr. Pickeragill achieved a notable triumph in 
his contribution of “ Tae Dears or Haron :" it obtained the first prize 
of 500, and was purchased by the Royal Commissioners for 500L more. | 
Of this work we wrote at length at the time; it is unnecessary to | 
repeat the eulogium then given it, especially ay our engraving will 
enable the reader to judge of the merits of the composition for himnelf : 
we have seen it in its — in the Houses of Parliament, and it satisties 
us there, as it did in Westminster Hall, as a production most honourable — 
to our school. His contribution of the same year to the Academy was 
the representation of the performance of divine service by tho early 
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Christians of Rome among "the Catacombs, showing the persecution 
a the converts to the faith were subjected. The picture is full of 


acter, 

Mr. Pickeragill had now obtained a position which the Royal Academy 
could not but recognise ; accordingly, in Novomber 1847 they elected 
him an Associate Member. To their next exhibition he sent two pictures 
from his favourite author, §; ; one entitled “ Idlenes,” a knight 
and maiden, most felicitously expressed, and rich in colour ns any 
Etty; the other a sparkling composition, “ Britomartia unveiling 
Amoret.” His pictures of the following year manifest a decided improve 
ment in manipulation. His style of colouring, which had a tendency to 
thinness, thongh rarely deficient in brilliancy, was now full and 
substantial: this was specially evident in the scene from “ Comua,” 
in which the value of a charming composition of figuros was greatly 
increased by the bold and unctuous pencilling. The other picture, from 
“Orlando Furioso,” exhibited skill in the attitude of motion given 
to the figures; they are not only gmoefully dmwn, but they have action. 
OF the four works contributed in 1850, the most important was “ Samson 
Betrayed ;" a noble picture in every quality of art, and which we 
are inclined to consider as the chef dewere of the artist ; at any rate it is 
executed with greater power than the “ Burial of Harold.” One of the 
others, * Puro canntinc away Prosenrixe " is engraved here ; the reat 
bore the titles of “A Scene during the Invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIIL," and “Three Sketches from the Story of ‘Imalda’" “Tho 
raising of the Standard of Charles 1. at Nottingham,” exhibited in 1851, 
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is a spirited and effective sketch for a large picture; while in its 
companion in the gnilery,a scone from Taso, “ Hinaldo destroying the 
Myrtle in the Enchanted Forest;” the figures of the syrens are | 
characterised by the artist's accustomed accuracy of drawing and delicate | 
colouring, 

- Fas ced Syrinx,” a subject from Ovid's Metamorphoses, painted in 
1352, is a brilliant picture, well sustaining the author's reputation. The 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” of the same year, teated bis powers in sacred 
Art. They were equal to the task he assumed ; the subject is treated with 
unaffected simplicity and beauty. His other contribution was a different 
vorsion of the “ Idlonesa” of 1913: the knight in the lnst-painted picture 
ia represented in a boat with two syrens, whose semi-nude figures contrast 
powerfully with the muscular limbs of their companion. 

The records of the history of ancient Venice afforded subjects for two 
ictures in 1853, “Angelo Participaxio, having reacned his Bride from the 

‘rates, returns with her to her Family,” and “The Arrest of Novello 
de Carrara.” These works, and his single contribution of last year, “ Tae 
Deattt or Foscant, Doak or Vestce,”* engraved in p. 234, must be 90 fresh 
in the recollection of our readers, as to obviate the necessity of comment- 
ing upon them. Those which, we presume, will have been removed 
from the walls of the Royal Academy ere these pages are in the hands 
of the public, it is equally unnecessary to advert to, 


* This beautiful work *ns purchased at the Exhibition by Prince Allert; it 
may be well for us to remark that this engraving was made bolure it became the 
property of bis Hoyal Highness 


OF WELK, [Dalatel, Brothers. 

There is one of our engravings which has not yet been reterred to:— 
“Tue Fucur or Hetex,” a subject eelected from the Choruses of the 
“Agamemnon” of ‘schylus: we believe the picture from which the 
print is taken was never exhibited; the composition is very graceful, and 
in the disposition of the figures is distinguished by considerable originality. 

Asa general remark applicable to the works of this artist, we may say 
that they exhibit sound judgment and good taste in the selection of 
subject. This is the first, and not an unimportant step towards excellence. 
The subjects selected nre treated with delicacy of feeling and purity of 
expression, We do not remember a coarse or unrefined thought in any 
of his pictures, or anything approaching to vulgnrity, while they are 
perfectly free from affectation or prettinesses. His style is altogether good, 
and the quality of his painting such na will test close observation, 
eepecially the works of the Inst five or six which manifest increased 
and increasing vigour of execution. We have been ferent age to notice 
among these his pictures of mered subjects, as an ag le change from 
old English poetry and the fabled stories of Grecian writers; from the 
Scriptures he may derive the best inspirations for his Art; and with a 
mind so delicately formed ax we believe hia to be, uncorrupted by pre- 
Raphaelite influences, and actuated by the true spirit—to judge from what 
he has already accomplithed—in which such works should be conceived 
and carried out, we feel assured he would labour most successfully in this, 
the highest branch of Art. But whether these matters engage his talents 
or not, he ia among those of the younger vo to whom, if their lives 
aro spared, the country must look to uphold the credit of the British 
echool in historical painting. 
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MR. RUSKIN'S “NOTES” ON 
“THE EXHIBITION,” * 





Tr seems that we owe it to Mr, Raskin's 

“friends,” not to himself, that he again steps 

into the arena of criticiem. If upon their part | 
the proposition were really “a joke,” they must 
have been much concerned when they found 
that he entered upon ite fulfilment in a manner 
so painfully oorpeat. “I have teen often 
nuked,” he says, “by my friends to mark for 
them the pictures in the exhibitions of the year 
which appear to me the most interesting eitherin | 
their good qualities or their failare.” We might 
hope thnt af it required much solicitation to 
induce Mr, Raskin to “stelp” for another 
gladiatorial dixplay, that be was beginning te 
understand his real position with respect to the 
profession upon which he lavishes hia raluable 
patronage, If his former volumes were a 
facetious experiment upon the intelligence of 
the public and the patience of painters, he must 
be sensible that what success soever he may 
have achieved in the former direction wus fully 
counterncted by the nausea created in the latter; 
and this may account for what appears in these 
“Notes” to be a more modernte style. We 
tread no longer the path of flowery metaphor, 
there is not a rag of poetry, but there is one 
execrable jost apropos of the President's picture. 
For these volumes an apology is considered 
necemary by the author's “ friends,” who believe 
that ther say enough when they permit them- 
selves to say, that in that field Mr, Ruskin sowed 
“the wild oata of his criticism.” We cau only 
say thot we have never met with any of thm . 
grain, we bave found nothing but stmw, nay 
scarcely that,—chaf merely, We have never 
heard of an artet who could paint anything 
aher the swelling rhapsodies of these volumes, | 


We have never seen a picture to which these 
tumid epltheta would apply. Whea Mr. Rue 
kin conmures, if his emt believe him, they 


must feel that ‘the work of which ho speaks ; achievement of a picture, He would not then, | 


is utterly demolished; there never was a work 
of Art sufficiently bad to merit the terns in | 
which he speaks of it. If he praises o picture, it | 
ig at once felt that there never was a work 
of Art possessing one tithe of the merit he | 
attributes, Weak men disrate themselves from | 
the common standard of respectability by what 
is ‘commouly known as eccentricity, but Mr. | 
Ruskin ia wenker than the weakest of these by « 
affecting a perfection of charlataniam to which i 
nobody has yet attained, He would in bis. 
eccentricity ba more eccentric than other men. | 
We believe that we can be of service to the 
author of “Modern Paintera;” it is therefore | 
with friendly feelings that we turn to him and 
his =“ Notes." We ere not among those 
“ friends" who pat him on the back, and within 
thomeelves wanton in the intoxication of bis 
selfappreciation. Mr, Ruskin eays that a twenty 
yearw’ study of Art entitles him to deal with the 
subject—es be docs—we presume hoe mean. 
This ia a gratuitous confeasion—we feel much 
concern that he should have made it: there is 
no sign of any useful study in anything that be 
has written, With a certain class of readers an 
uneducated critic is safe in praising the works of 
an eminent painter; aud with a certain clare of 
hearers he is also nafe in declaring a diesent from 
the views of any other eminent painter; but re- 
move him beyond those spheres in which he is 
oracular, to any circle where Art is really under 
stood, he can afford no sound roasons either for 
his exalted praiso or his insolent censure. 

‘The anthor of “ Modern Painters” bay many 
enemies, but their bitterness is far outdone by 
the animosity of hia “friends” With a view to 
confound theese, we have with really amicnhle 
intent looked throughout the whole of Mr, 
Ruskin’s work for one kind sentiment, one chari- 
tablo phrase, a word of heartfelt and intelligible | 
commendation calculated to aasiet and cheer 
rome ineritorious painter kinking in obscurity | 
and neglect. Dat we find no euch sentiment, | 
there is no beniguity in anything he bas written ; { 





* Norms ow sous op rue Prixcspan Peercucs Ex- | 
NIBTES 3¥ yee Koows of THR Rotat Acapunt, 1353, 
Suity, Exper, & 


; quietly enough for threo 


and desirous os we sre of giving him all the 
praise that is due to bim, we wish to establish it 
a4 bis sigoal virtue that he baa never affected 
patronage in this vein. If be did not prise 
soanebody he would become suspected by bis 
admirers, but to those who may be visited with 
hie approbation, hie expressions of are 
most offensive, because his address if insolently 


| Condescending. Herein ia he at leatt virtuous, 


that be cannot be accused of hypouriay ; since 
the violent strains of his applause constituted 
but a reflection of himself. In this there is no 


guile; no case of the declension of ego is | 


omitted. And we will do the author of the 
“Notes” that justice which his “friends” 
cannot claim for him, and which his enemies 
deny him; that is, we believe that if he knew 
enough of Art, be would mention in hie way 


young palntera who gave forth promi of 
future distinction; but so much cnunot be ex- 
pected of him. His instincts attach him, both 


in praieo and censure, to * celebrities,” and by 
them he essays to lift bimself into reputation. 
We know precisely bis qualifications in Art; 
his “ friends” are malicious enough to keep bim 
writing books, but we hare not the malevolence 
to wish him to paint a picture His instincts 
attached him to Turner, and oddly enough 
to the pre-Raffsellites, one of thoes fatal inoon- 
tistencies into which the self-confident are most 
frequent!y betrayed, Hie deals culy with thoee 
whe have already worked out thelr own re 
putations. If he would do more than thia, we 
will communicnte to him the means, Hoe should 
learn to drav ; should he feel himaelf too old for 
the Academy, or, that he would not be received 
at any of the private uchools, he might work 
eara in Paria; but be 
uiuet be industrious and in his place every 
morning at six when the model is set; be would) 
then he enabled to criticise with discrimiuation, 
provided always bis studies extended to oum- 
porition, light and shade, colour, character, and 
all the accomplishments necewary to the 


aa now, fhaten on some ridiculously minute 
paxenge of w picture, and so ewploy himself 
oaguiloquently in splitting baire, or breaking 
flies upon a wheel. In speaking of Maclise’s 
pieture, thia critic devotes cighteen lines to 
a part of the hem of tho Duke's robe, In 

king of Egg's pictures, he devotes fourteen 
lives to the bare of the window, Twenty-throo 
linea to the reflections from the jewels in tho 
coronct of Horbert’s * Cordelia.” The whole of 
the notice of Redgrave’a “ Bird-Keeper™ turns 
upon the shape of leaves; and the pith of the 
notice of Millnis’ gent ia exhausted on the 
fireman's sleeve. We need not go through the 
liat: wuch are the trifex on which Mr, Rankin 
dwells; ond he would be the oracle of the 
dilettanti ! 

He is accused of “seurrility,” “ ee,” 
“flippancy,” “ignorance of Art,” and other 
disqualifications which it is wunecesnary to 
repeat. Now as wa desire to be signulised 
amoog his real friends, wo confeaa that we 
cannot defend him againat euch accusations. 
But if on the other hand Mr. Ruskin were to bo 
accused of anything like liberal sentiment, 
impartiality, modesty or amiability, we should 


at once indignantly repel such impatations , 
The author of “ Moderna Painters” delights in | 


dwelling upon 4 trifle, so do we sometimes; but 
pass we now to grarer matter: we would revise 
with him the pictures spoken of im bis “ Notes.” 

Maclize’s pletars from “Aa you Like it,” is 
declared “very bad ;" it in one of a numerous 
clans subdivided into “ passively bad” and 


“actively bad ;” it belongs particularly to the | 


latter subdivision. The critic proceeda to con- 
demn the pose of the Duke, sneeringly observing 
that Maclise had seen enough of society to know 


“how a duke generally sits.” and thus implying | 


thas a duke sits differently from other men, But 
this is peculiarly Ruskinesque, one of those 
points upoo which the author of the “ Notes * 
would dwell—" it is by vulgar choice, not vulgar 
ignorance, that he makes the enthroned Duke 


| straddle like « village actor, and the young lady 


express hee intereat by a cool, unrestrained, and 
steady stare.” We havo anid that the style is 
better than that of lia * Modern Painters,” this 





posange is an instance of it, With reapeet to 
the ‘* stare” of the young lady, she is addressing 
Orlando and earnestly diswunding Lim from his 
purpose —— moreover eho believes that she is 
speaking to » namelesa adventurer ; the feeling is 
feminine, and is but natural to both Hoealind 
and Celia, Mr. Ruskin’s tastea are scenic, he 
would have preferred an askance and significant 
leer, The wrestler Churles is spoken of as “a 
grim, sinister, sinewy monster wholly devoid of 
, all gentienesa or humanity.” If he were overs 
flowing with the milk of baman kinduess—this 
were uot the time to show it; upon this ocea- 
sion ho wrestles “for his credit,” and has rowed 
that if “ever Orlando go nlone ognin, he will 
never wrestle for prize more,"—with such a 
resolution in his heart is a prlze-wrestler to light 
op bis cheek with a sunny smile and blandly 
promise the guerdon to his opponent! The 
criticism of the figure is brief—these are pointa 
that Mr. Ruskin powes easily by. Thia figure 
bad undoubtedly been better, had it reminded 
us less of the Hercules, of Myron—of Ly- 
sippua, It is atudied more or jess from tie 
piater, and in reality shoms its source more 
than it oughs to do, Ho talka to us Attic 
Greek among a company where nothing but 
medieval Preneh, it may be,is spoken, There is, 
perhaps too much made of the figure, but does 
the learning shown im its realisation go for 
nothing! Not with this eritic-—he turng aff to 
some utterly absurd objection about the arrango- 
ment of the pattern of the Dukes robe. We 
have often complained of the hardness of 
j Mactlise's work aod the want of mordidesa in his 
i flesh, but wherewithal does this critic flud—let 
j him take his range through the school of 
Europe—where we my can he show a painter so 
| entirely a manter of expression, eo fruitful in 
inveotion, 80 abundant in eloquent and appro- 
i priate detail, so felicitous in characteristic 
{| dmwing, so powerful in the treatment of 
reflected and graduated lights, # prolific jo 
| resources of composition and, so pointed in his 
narmtive? If these bo nothing, lot this critic 
name the living painter (we may except Wil- 
helm Kaoulbach}) who possesses worthier gifts. 
Mark the precision of the following—" On the 
part of the hem of the Duke's robe which 
croseea bis right leg ore seven circular golden 
ornaments and two balvoa, Mr. Macliaa being 
evidently unable to draw them as twening may 
rowed the aide of the dress, de What mere 
impertinence! and this person professes to 
arbitrate the fate of men who will be held in 
estimable memory we may tay for centuries 
after be and his works are in the dnat. So 
infinitesional a portion of thia great picture is 
the panmge of which he writes, that it is 
nécemmry to look for some timo before it is 
discernible, Mr. Ruskin ia wrong in everything 
he cays of this work. 

“ Tat.” he continues “to pass from drawing to 
light andslade. Observo the light falla from the 
loft on all the figures, but that of the two on the 
extreme left, These two, for mke of effect, are 
in accidental shadow —- Good; but why then 
has Oliver in the brown a sharp light on the 
left side of hin wose | and on bis brown mantle! 
Reflocted light, saya the apologist-—From what? 
_ Not from the red Charles, who is five paces at 
least in advanca of Oliver; and if from the 
golden dresa of the courtier, how comes it that 
the nearer and brighter golden dreags of the 
Dake caste no redected light whaterer on the 
yellow furs and rod hose of the wrestler, 
infinitely more suseeptible of such a reflex than 
the dress of Oliver" 

We craro indulgence for quotations of such 
pucrilities, but without thetn we canuot ao fully 
prove the utter absurdity of this critic's views, 
In apeaking of this minute portion of the Dukes 
| drewn he profeases to have been «peaking of the 
drawing—thia ia the only part of the drawing of 
| the work he ventures to observe upon, because 
| of drawing he knows nothing. Bat we must 
! 
' 


contradict methodically every assertion in the 
extract wo make. The reflected lights both 
upon the fhee of Oliver and om hia ruantle are 
reflected not from the “red Charlos” but from 
his clear skin—and inatewl of there being five 
cos between them, there is not one—nond here 
| the proof: a wattle fence rises but a fow 
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inches behind the foot of Charles, and on this 
wattle feuce the hand of Oliver ia reating—can 
there be five pacea between men thus situated ? 
The propriety of these lights cannot be disputed 
—but alinsat every one of Mr. Ruskin’ critical 
observations are reversible with equal facility, 
so little of soundness is there in anything be 
advance. He nska why thero is wo refloction on 
the fur which bangs from the wreatler’s shoulder 
aud on bis bows, Is is because there is some 
little distance between the Duke and the 
wrestler, and because aheep or goat akin Ja not 
very muceptible of subdued reflexes. As Mr. 
Ruskin knows wothing of the flow of line, he 
night { were be capable of doing so} study 
this picture with great profit, Asa he knowa 
nothing of the apposition and the opposition of 
colour, he might be alao heroia edified by a 
contemplation of its beautlea. Drawing and 
expression are out of his way ; we commend him 
therefore to his constitutional tastes; ehould he 
return to this picture, he had better count the 
atitches iu the Duke's buskin. 

Te spenking of Lewis's “ Armenion Lady,” he 
faya—" The face infinitely laboured, failaslightly. 
The flesh tint la too bine, a fault inte whieh tho 
master bas lately fallen from trying to reach 
impossible delicacy.” In the colour of the flesh 
there ia nothing bluo; the tint is the natural 
brown complexion of an oriental, and here again 
he fixes upon the minefiasimea of the composition, 
the zig-zag pattern of the dress, and pronounces 
it in perspective adzntirable! 

In speaking of Sir C. L. Eastlake’s “ Beatrice,” 
ha is off to Venica, and disconrans of Titian and 
Giorgione, who “havo o alight tendency to 
flatoess ; bat Giergione’s O Plat Aas accompa? 
ments,—Siv Charles’s @ Plat stands alouc.” It is 
to be hoped that in some future odition of these 
precions * Notes,” thas Mr. Ruskin will explain 
what ix meant here, a4 it is by no means clear, 
We are told in respect of Egg's picture, No. 134, 
“that the sun must have come in at the window, 
it did not get through the kepbole 37 and this of 
& ploture ao full of pointed narrative. Na, 141, 
“The Mitherless Hairn,” is on admirable pro- 
duction, and in every part most earnest ond 
aniply successful, but it is charncterised an “ tho 
test commonplace Wilkiciam.” For ourselves, 
we congratulnte our achocl that it produces 
anything comparble to Wilkie. Does this 
critic know anything of the difkculty of painting 
wach a picture! Has ho never learned that to 
exeente euch a work, eketch after sketeh, study 
after ntndy are mecerears: that the figures may 
have been arranged, displaced, rearranged many 
times, and still the composition may bare been 
yet to be recommenced? Me. Ruskin professes 
to be minute in observation,-—does he not see 
that in the manipnolation between Wilkie’s 
Pictures and this * pleoa of Wilkieiam,” in one 
the touch is eweeping, In the other it in a 
atippice, somowhat crisp here and there? Hie 
natice of Stanfleld, No. 142, ia altogether unin- 
telligtble. About Herbert'a ploture, No, 149, 
“Lear Reeorering his Reason at tho Sight of 
Cordelia,” two pares and o half are written: bat 
the amount of criticiam begins and ends with 








the Hghta on the coronet of Cordelin, whore ° 


face he calls a “profle of firwood!" The 
head of Lear and its expression constitute ono 


of the most muccessful eeays in the highest walk | 


of Art ever painted. We cannot accompany 


" Mr. Raskin through hin twnddlo about Shak- 


ro and Dante, names which he should never 
utter, He admires Richmotd's portrait of Sir 
H. Toglis, and breaks out hero agnin into fireetice 
about artists sunpasing every statesman’s proper 
element to be “ fog” | 
The note upon Cape's picture, “The Roral 
Prisoners,” is worth transcribing:—"Tt ithe 
pictore) ia a very boautiful and well-choron 
mubject, mat il-peinted. The spectator will sre it 
ta hetter advantage, if with his hand Ae will Avde 
the querd’s hefmet, which projecta into the lights 
like the beak of a canoe, and appears for a 
moment to be the principal subject” Mr, Cope 
in moat fortunate in being thus patronived 3 nud 
agin, he ia to be envied in the “note” upon his 
plctare “ Ponscross,” No, 201, which is “very 
Pretty, but had better hava been put into the 
architectural room, a4 it nny materially promate 





the metropolis, for the better performance of pensive | 


appearances fo morning visitors.” Ut is difficult 
to catch the idea here, but this difficulty ia of 
such frequent ocourrence in the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin, that we past on to No, 240, “The Bird 


Keeper,” by Redgrave, RLA., in which the painter | 
hae outraged nature, “aa if leaves had mot their | 
| more, although the subject be unworthy of it. 


perspectives, shadows, and changes of hue, like 
everything else,” The perspective of a leaf ix 
a favourite subject with this writer; be proposes 
that the leaves of a tree eball be painted in 


individual perapoctive, like the leaves of a plant | 


in a Qower-pat, and tarns to the leaves in Titian's 
“Bacchus and Arindue “as a model for follage 


painting. Study these, “and you will return to | 


the Academy sith on rye eo dnatructed as hardly 
thencefarward to accept in such mutters fallacies 
for facts,” We are not surprined ot anything 


that the author of “ Modern Painters” proposns : | 


there are, however, persons who will accept it aa 
counsel passing wine, that in a emall landecape 
the perspective of each leaf (for thin is what is 
meant} ia to be considered like that of large 
studies of plants No. 224, “The Moorland," 





by J. W, Inchbold, ie spoken of as being, “as 
far a4 I have seen, the only thoroughly good 
landscape in the rooms of the Academy, It fa 
more exquisite in its finish of lichenous rock 
painting than any work I have ever seen, and 
as single inch of it is well worth all the landecapes 
in the room.” This picture is mext the ceiling, 
but this in tho ime is no criterion of 
quality, The critic says that “ hia knowledge of 
this picture was not obtained by atudy of it ia 
its present position.” Painters may indeed 
deprecate the misfortono of numbering Mr. 
Ruskin among their friends, aa touch aa the 
latter bna reason to deprecate the kind offices of 
his“ frients,” who we think, after the publication 
of such a pamphlet as that before ue, must be 
fuin to leave him alone in bis noteriety. We 
come now to “The Itescue,” (J. KE. Millais, 
No, 282.) which ia,"—we extract literatim, italica 
and all“the only great picture exhibited this 
year, but this in rery great, The inmumortal 
element is in it to the fall 5" and, still great in 
bia microscopic philosophy, the writer oon- 
tinues—""I bnve heard it eaid that the fire 
nian’s arm should not have looked so black in 
the red light. If people would only try 
the experiment, they would fiud that near 
black, compared with other colours is alwnys 
black, Conla do not look red in a fire but when 
they are red hot. In fact the contrast between 
any dark colour and a light one, is always nearly 
the samo, however high we raise the light that 
falls on both—and followa aa uenal tho old 
masters.” Mr. Ruskin proposes the experiment 
—we have tried it, although we knew very well 





what the result would be before doing so. He 
eannat have made this experiment, otherwiee 


hix ardent selflove bad counselled hin against | 


tho proposition, Ho assumes a position alto- | 
gether false, If an object amid o profusion of 
overpowering light ia to be painted os if there 
wore no light, how would be paint the mme 
ohject when positively all light ig deniod? It 
cannot bt painted in amy other way than thig, 
Mr. Raskin therefore argues that the extreme 
of light and the extreme of shade are to he 
represented in the same way —an evident 
absurdity, Let Mr. Ruskin (if this experiment 
be at all in his way} paint a black coat in a 
flood of sanlight or any other light, it will astonish 
hia inexpertence to find how litde black and how 
much white be must use—and how little will be 





his success if he do not work up the breadths 
of light to the samc degree as those of even 
middle-tonek objeeta. Is be further said, that 
“the execution of the picture is remarkably 
bold.” This is ono of the leant dofensible abser- 
vations Mr. Raskin could have made: the 
exceution i# careful, but it is timid, thin, and in- 
mbstantial. In its errors the picture is * bold,” 
bit in ite beanticn timid to a degree, Mr. 
Ruvkin has nothing to way of the drawing of the 
fivoman, and what we may call the want of 
drawing, or the vulgar cingue-certoiam of the ex- 
lremities of the figurea. The poverty of the 
figure of the mother is fatal to the proximate | 
composition: the head of this figure is like a 

falee head joined to # disembodied drapery. 








wage upon which he onght to have dwelt with 
rapture, that fa, the shrinking of the foot of the 
ebild borne by the fireman: there ia more np 
propriate expression here than there ia in the 
features of tho mother; and if expression be 
given to thia foot, why ie it denied to the face of 
the fireman! Of the sleeve of this igure one word 


The merea% tyro pronounces this Intense dark to 
be a» impracticable spot in the componition : it 
ia, in short, in every respect on inexplicable 
fallacy. Thero is much more in thia pleture 
that is atterly untrue,—aa the fiery glare. This 
was painted from a light throngh red glass, and 
has hence betrayed the painter into the error of 
making it too red. There ie more of yellow in 
the reflection cast by a mass of fire, We cannot 
dwell longer on thia work ; but we must observe, 
that no critic can deny an amount of power to 
the painter,—a power which ia d upon o 
kind of industry; an attempt at jnritation of 
which would break tho hearts of a large per- 
centage of an ample catalogue of paintera Mr. 
Millaia bas the faculty of painting extremely 
well anything be pees, and the reat is common- 
lace cnongh. Few persons would not desire to 
resoned from auch advocacy as that which 
Mr. Ruskin's applause expresses. His work is 
= the great picture of the exhibition, 
at the qualities of which the writer of the 
@ Notes” speaks are not those of a great picture ; 
hence, had Mr. Millais painted even the most 
worthless subject, hie production had still 
been the “great” picture of the exhibition. 
Mr, Millzis, ax we have alrendy said, has 
power; but beforo his chim to be a great 
mester in his art can be in angwise enter- 
tained, there ia much of the pez maitre in his 
art of which he must rid himself, Succeeding 
pictures are by Frith, Collinson, Solomon, Stir- 
ling, Huggins, Hook, and Stanfield. Leightou's 
“Cimabue” is noticed at some length, and much 
in tho mannor of antecedent criticiam, the writer 
fixing on the cleandera and pinks, and then 
turning off to the old masters. “ The Venetians,” 
we are told, “were great colorista, not because 
they bad peculiar eecreta about oil and colour, 
but because, wheo they saw a thing red, they 
pointed it red; and when they saw it biue, they 
painted it blue; and when they saw it distinctly, 
they pointed it distinctly.” All this is mere 
trifling in reepect of a picture like thin, If Mr. 
Rwkin cannot enter into pictorial composition, 
character, costume, expreadon, narrative, and 
twenty other things necesmry to the working of 
& picture like thia, it is useless to diverge to the 
Venotiana, aa he doca upon the moet triding 
occasions The Venetians, be myn, bad no 
secreta. They had no secrets, bat thoy, practised 
amothod of painting, the result of which was 
great brilliancy. It i known that they glazed 
Hesh upon a grey dend colour. Let Mr. Ruskin 
try thia, and he will approach the Venetians, 
They eaw flesh warra, lifelike, freah and rich in 
colour, and they began by painting it grey, cold, 
and death like: is this whatis meant by painting 
red as red, and blue an bluet In the points 
which Mr. Ruskin inatances ns defects, ho is 
wrong. Jn a comparieon with Millals’ pletures 
that of Leighton ‘* aa superior ae the best 
quality of historical Art in to tolorable rare, 
Tho terme in which Roberts's picture (349, 
“ Rome”) is spoken of, are moat inualting. It is 
described as ‘a large architectural diagram, with 
the outlines executed sharply in black, the upper 
half boing ay rete red brick, and the lower 
greemgray. (Note the distinctness of the mun 
neriain in the outlined statues and pillars of the 
chapel in shade upon the right) I can hardly 
understand how any man, devoting his time to 
painting, ever comes tosuppore that a picture can 
be right which is painted in two colours; or by 
what reasoning he persuades himee!f that, because 
seen under the red light of euneet, the purple 
trunk of stonepine, the white stucco of house 
walls, the ecarlot of tiles, andthe green of foliage, 
may all be of the same colour.” The paragraph 
is concluded by a point of exclamation, after some 


| observations about a “ brantifal blue-eyed female 


face.” too eilly to extract, In his obeorvationa 
on this picture Mr. Raskin would be at once 
plausible and witty; buat truth in in nowise 


the erection of Norinan arches in the gardens of , Mr. Ruwkin haa not, perhaps, perceived one pas affocted by wit and plausibility, A momentary 
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examination of the picture will suffice to show 
that Mr. Roberts i4 rivbt, and Mr. Ruskin is 
wrong ; in fact the bread assertion of ouly three 
colours ja untrae, Every artist every ordinary 
ob«irver—knows that colour is toned down, and 
detail ia lost in all general breadshe of shade ; 
but ia middletone shade, wach a8 prevails in 


this work, neither is distinction of objects nor | 


distinction of colours lost. In those masses of 
shade there are to be observed, generalised in 
toue bat distinct in colour, a diversizy of otjects, 


yellow, groen, red, in short of every colour, a4 | M io 
3 0 er bur iy ta a) and metal, besides 60 in stained glass, and 100 


such variously-bued incident would appear in a 





breadth of shade; and the artist hag on his side + 


the evidence of natural truth in the feeling with 
which he has worked his picture, but the critic 
dood not appear to understand thin 

A third edition of these * Notes” ia before aa, 


the same having been published with additions | 


* ota a i d by | 
Se ee ee | gradually being felt. by the body for whom mainiy 


friowde at the email number of pictures marked 
in the preceding motes," &c, Mr. Raskin there: 
upoo adds to his notices In a mannor which 
must, in a great degree, allay the surprise of his 
friemls, while it increases that of the public. 
He further endearoury to sustain hitnsolf against 
a writer in ono of the daily papers, who question 
the accuracy of hie conclusions with recpect to 
Roberts's picture, and proceeda to observe, “I 
deeply regret baving been foreed to eperk again 
of this picture, because (so much of private 
feeling it may be permitted mo to express} I 
have great personal regard for Mr. Roberts; but 
it mony be as well toxtate af once, that whenever 
I blame a painting, Ido ao as gently o« is com 
wintent with just explaontion, of ita principal 
defecta, J mever say half of what I cow'd in ita 
diefavour; and it will hereafter be found that 
when once Aare felt it wy duty to atteck a pietare, 
the worst poliew which the friends of the artist cam 
silopt yall be to defend i,” * We have never met 
with anything approaching the insolent pre- 
suciption of this writer. If he were less extra: 
vagaat he might be more dangerous, but the 
very charlatanicsm of his pretensions makes 
them ridiculous, Henerforth no picture agniost 
which this critic pronounces is of any value, 
If anything would undeceivo Mr, Ruskin aa to 
the worth of hin judgment, it would be to seat 
hito near a knot of painters, where he unseen 
might hear their observations on himeelf, for 
after oll it ia in the opinion of the profession 
wherein trath lies, The author of “ Modern 
Pointers” is fondly impressed with an engross- 
ing sense of his own worth, but unless he bad 
proclaimed bis estimate of himself nobody could 
lave formed an idea of auch exaltation, If he 
denounce a work of Art, not a word will be heard 
in favour of it! In taking leave of Mr. Ruskin 
for the prosent (we say for the present, for this 
writer promises ua yet many agreeable meetings) 
we would offer biia a little advice, for we ob- 
serve that he ia not berond availing himself of 
the counsel of real friends, We have already 
expressed respect for the talent of thie gente 
man, but we deny it lies in the direction of 
artistic criticiam. 
worth volumes of Artphilosophy; had Mr. 
Ruskin possessed any sound knowledge of Art, 
he had written leas, It is enay to rhapsodise 
about surging billows and the ever-toiling eea— 
the hues of living mature, the waking of the 





A little praction in Art ia. 


i} 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, | 


AND ART-WORKMEN, 
Tue collection at the Architectural Muzeum, in | 
Canon Row, we are glad to find from recent 
inspection, 6 steadily accunulatiog, and already 
presents remarkable advantages to architects, 
Art-workmen, aud indeed ali clusses of artists 
By the published entalogue we sce that there | 
were lately 3.500 caste of complete works aad | 
detail, EM) original specimens in stone, wood, | 





encaustic and other tiles, as well ws 750 impres- 
sions of senla, 1,500 rubbings of brnsses, $50 
drawings and prints, 100 photograplia, and some 
books and modela Lectures have been de- 
livered ; classes for workmen are in operation, 
pretminios have boon offered; and we believe 
that the advantages of the institution are 


they were intended. A oonverrazione was 
heid at the roows a fow evenings before our last 
number was published, but too late for notice ; 
and during the last month a similar meeting 
has taken place,—more especially for the work: 
men. The last-montioned proceoding, os tending 
to cultivate friendly feeling betwoen those 
engnged in the direction of works and the class 
of artisana, has our cordial approval. 

At the conversazions, the Earl de Grey pre 
sided, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Maurico, Archdeacon Thorpe, tho Sut-Dean 
of Salinbury, the Rev. Me, Buutell, Mr A. B 
Hope, Mx. Godwin, Mr. $. C. Hall, Sir Walter 
James, and others; well-deserved thanks were 
voted to the Treasurer, the Hon. Secrotary, Mr. | 
Clatton, aml the Curator, Mr. C. B. Allen. 
Amongst the contributions for the eveuing, | 
there were a large number which tended to 
show that—whether through the agency of this 
institution or otherwise — improvement has 
already been effected in Artwork. Wo may 
specinily allude to the metalwork of Messrs, 
Hartand Mr, Skidmore, and to the clas: shown in 
designs or apocimens, by Mesara, Powell, Mr, A. 
O'Connor, Me, Olipbant, and Mr. Lavers; also to 
the glaeet momio of Mr. Stevena. Sir Charlee 
Barry lent the model of the design for the 
Crystal Palace, with the additions proposed by 
him—which it is much to be regretted could 
not be carried out, as the domes would have 
supplies the culmiwating features now so much 
needed for the effective grouping of the whole, 
The report read by Mr. Scott, the Treasnrer, 
dwelt upon « fnet often ingiated upon im these 
pages, that In the best days of Art—* whether 
under the civilisation of the ancient world, or in 
the dars which heralded our own,”—-painting aml 
scalpture, in their highest branches, no lew than 
all kinds of decorative and industrial Art, were 
departments of one general art,— Architecture. 
This art bad the peculiarity, as distinguished 
from the other fino-arts, of requiring for its 
perfection, workmen atid artists in wearly the 
whole range of Art, The connection referred 
to, however, had latterly been Joat ; the public | 
appeared unaware of its having ever existed, and 
the hamble artificers employed in decorntive | 
work had been allowed to go without any menna 
for their improvement ; amd the report claimed ! 





| for the institution the honour of being the frst : 


spring, and the bush of the dreamy summer— | 


it ia cwsier to write about these than to paint 
them, Mr. Ruskin is quite safe in saying they 
are difficult to paint, and that some of them 
nobody con paint; bat such prepositions only 
show how much he himeal? requires instruction 
in the art to which he professes to dictate. He 
has atadied, ho enya, sixteen pears,—his eriticiam 
shows bow unprofitably. Let him study two 
years proGtably, and he will revise not only his 
“Modern Painters,” brit alo theae, for hin, most 
unfortunate © Notes.” 

No doubt Mr. Ruskin has expected, as he has 
invited, criticism : as far at least ax we are con 


orrse] we bave dealt more gently with blo | : 
‘has nob been the medium of expressing much 


than be bas dealt with “Modern Painters.” The 
measure he has meted to othora has not been 
measured to him again, 


* “Tam Slr Oracly, 
Amt whee I ope my mouth Set no dog bark. 





pwhlic and systematic step towards o better 
ordered aystem. 

Wo would oxpress an earnest hope, that atten- 
tion vill continue to be directed to making the 
collection one of a general character. Hitherto, 
doubtless, there bax been ample reason for the | 
courses through which the collection bas sasumed 
a prominent medieval nepect,—casts of Gothic 
ornaments being most readily attainable, besides 
being part of the necesmry provision of those | 
records of nutional antiquities rapidly perivhing, | 
the importance of which has been repeatedly | 
expreesed. It will, however, we think, be folt 
that the exclusive arudy of any one style—and as | 
in this case, one the moilern practice of which 


original theaght—is not the only courae that | 
would be judicious with a view to that future | 
ia architecture and Ornamental Art to which | 
many are hopefully looking. We have not! 
the shadow of an imputation to make agninss | 
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the able professional gentlemen of the com: 
mitteo: lad no disclaimer of such views as we 
refer to been put forth, it would equally have 
heen beyond our thought to do so. We deem 
it right, however, to say, that an erroneous im- 
prassion ia likely to be conveyed by the exhibi- 
tion of an altar fitted up with elaborate furdivure 
and lighted candles, according to the practice of 
one particular eect. Sach extibitions are liable 
to be connected with the onme of the clergy 
who were present; and together with the inte- 
met taken by the Eeclesio ogical Soviety in the 
Museum, will lead the public to beliewe thut the 
objects of the institution are diferent from wit 
is ropresontel, oat from what they are So far 
ig we ourselves can hare apy apprehension of 
the influence of the clergy over an undertaking 
of this important character, it ia confined to what 
would lead us todepreente that which of late years 
has temled—if to the knowledge of medieval 
architectura, aud to the preservation of many of 
ita examples—certainly as much in opposition 
to, a3 in fuvourof the progress of Art. In short 
nurrow-iniodedneas has been the great obstacle 
to the infusion of Art into general architectural 
practice, Exlarged and Iiberal views on Art 
are, we believe, to bo locked fur from the pro 


Jewion, rather than from their patrons to church 


architecture : indrad, the too imitative character 
of the works of late years has, we believe, re- 
sulted from great deference to the dictation of a 
class amongst the clorgy, who can hardly be maid 
to have looked upou works with anything 
of the true artist-feeling. ‘Therefore, to prevent 
misconception of every kind, we hopa that in 
fature yeara the names of a greater proportion 
of laymen—lovers of Art—will be found in the 


| report of proceedings, 


n our notice of tho conversnzione, bast year, 
we took evasion to remark, that —admitting the 
want of artistworkmes— the great impe 
diment, 80 far aa the artisan wax concerned, to 
the manifestation of good Art in buildings, was 
the difficulty of an architect's finding those who 
were competent ia the simple mampulation of 
their trates, Whatever design or mechanical 
contrivance varied from ordinary routine {a+ it 
must necesmnrily do, if good in point of Art), 
there waz intolerable difficulty in gerting it exe- 
cuted. This arcee purtly from positive norance 
in the workman, of his professed handicraft— 
partly from the conceit and prejudices which 
always accompany such ignorance. We trueted 
that nothing which might be done by the pro 
motera of this institution, woald interfere with 
that sense of the principle of subordination 
which in so necessary to the execution of great 
works, beside thoae of architecture and decorm 
tion, We unged that the Art result waa the only 
proper consideration; and that not only would 
real ability willingly look to that, but that it 
would constantly bave to undertake, ia the mere 
earning of a livelibood, work which might appear 
to be of a vory bumble description. 

We do sot know whether the views that 
we expressed—formed from experience of the 
demeanor and abilitiea of artisans in work of 
slmple and straightforward character—hare been 
thought deserving of attention, or whether the 
committee have it in their power to amend the 
evila which they beat know to exist; but we are 
pretty eure—wiatever the advantages to us of 
the Architectural Museum—-that the education 
of artisans will be defective in some of the chiof 
ewentiale, unlewe #uch views are regarded, if, 
indeed, some degree of injury to Art, or to the 
clase of artidana, do vot rewult. Gur oryginal 
reason for dwelling upon the point arose froin 
the tone of certain addresses to the workmen, 
in whose welfure and sovial elevation we twke 
this opportunity to repeat we feel deep interest, 

The “evening” to which we have abore 
alluded, a3 wore o#pecially devoted to the Art 
workmen, waa largely attended—thers being 
certainly above 200 present, The meeting wae 
addrecset by the Rev, F. D. Manrice, Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. & C. Hall, the Rev. Mr. Bowtell— 
bat it derived much interest from the remarks 
of several of the workmen, who having been 
invited to lake slare in the proceedings, did #0 
with much judgment and good sense, 

The value of thie Institution is sufficiently 
obvious: to the Artworkmen it ita echool of 




















immense worth: to the public also it is aban- 
dant in useful lessons: and beyond question out 
of its proper support must arixe vast benefits to 
the profession generally. Other opportunities 
will occur of watching and reporting its progress. 


-_-—o-—— 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The Cathedral of Notre Dame, for a long 
time under repairs, begins to look well. The gallery 
of the Kings of France, over the principal entrance, 
will contain 28 statues, each 11 feet high; five ot 
them are already placed, and hare a tine effect. 
When the approaches to the church shall have boen 
finished, the whole will present a grand aspect.— 
Notwithstanding the immense number of houses 
already demoliched in Puris, it is ssid that many 
more are destined to fall; a vast plan of “New 
Paris" in numerous streets, is now preparing, which 
will be sent to the various “ Mairiés,” to be there 
examined by the parties interested.—Several new 
rooms have boon mod in the Louvre, in the 
Greek and Egyptian department ; a splendid frieze, 
representing the “ Battle of the Amazons," several 
therm, om other mniqetin, have been added ; 
the antiquities found in Algeria ure also numerous. 
—At Constantine, a chamber ornamented with | 
Paintings has been opened in the vault containing 
the tomb of Procilius; the paintings are in the 
best Etruscan etyle.—Death taken M. Barre, 
chief engraver of the Mint. He was a man of con- 
silerable talent; at 17 he entered the Mint os a 
simple workman, aml im 1542 was created “ Gravear 
Général des Monnaiés;"" he died full of honours, 
and much respected.—The exhibition of English 
Art here has excited po surprise, and, generally, 
great admiration, although this last feeli 


is little 
ex ; French vanity always will ominate, 
—French artists, vedueed by the agents of the New 


York Exhibition to contribute their works, are now 
in tho lamentable case of expenses to pay, and 
damages, &c., to sapport,—The town of Versailles 
has just established an Art-Union; the annual 
subscription is 10f.—The Hank of Carrel lent, about 
Bi 


hose frequent delusions of pleture epeculating.— 
M. Hope's 
small 
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painting was by Hobbema, and has given cause to — 


at present. The articles of eirtd brought high 
prices, the lain of Sévres particularly: a eer- 


enamel panels, 4500f.; a square snuff-box, 
f Gus. 


amount of the sale waa above a million francs, 
40,000/.—The new church of St. Clotilde is nearly 
finished; it will add a remarkable feature to the 
architecture of Paris.—A painter of considerable 
talent ia recently dead, M. P. F. Trezel, at the age 
of 73; pupil of Lemire and Praudhon, he was 
member of the Legion of Honour, and belonged to 
a school of which few remain, 

Virsxa.A Dusseldorf painter named Brewer 
has been for some time working here. He has 
vequired some reputation and propotes settling in 
Vienna; he has executed many portraits, and in 
his atelier are two historical pictures, the subject 
of one of which is from English history—** The 
Capture ef Keger Mortimer, the Paramoar of 
Isabella, Queen of Edward 11.""—Two artists have 
lately died here ; one is Swarif the sculptor, and the | 
other PF. Hagler, aleo a seulptor, The latter died | 
on the 12th of May, aged 53 years, Tis reputation 
waa founded om the execllence and great mumber 
of busts and portrait statues he had executed — 
among the latter of which were those of the Austrian 
generale Radetzky, Hoynau, Clamm, &e, 
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FAME. 
PROM THE SCULPTURE BY C RavcH. 


Or the modern sculptors of Germany, the threo 
which hold the highest place in the estimation 
of their countrymen are C. Rauch, Schwanthaler, 
and Thorwaldsen: the Germans claim the last 
as their own, because he was of Teutonic descent, 
al b Denmark had the honour of being his 
birth; Christian Rauch was born at Arol- 
een, in the department of Waldeck, in 1777, and 
was carly placed with a sculptor of his native 
town, to carve the ornaments in wood and stone 
for frames, tombs, and other similar works, 
From Arolsen he went to Cassel, and 
himself to the sculptor C. Ruhl, employing, 
however, all his leisure hours from his usual 
occupations In modelling after nature. In 1797, 
family affairs called him to Berlin, and here he 
was placed in cireumstances altogether foreign 
to feesion he bad chosen, i being 
surrounded by Art and artists be did not lose 
such advantages os were within his reach: he 
mado the acquaintance of many of the young 
men who were studying there, and also got 
introduced to severul persons of eminence, and 
also to the King himself Rauch made great 
rogress now, ami sculptured some basreliofs, 
rom the desigus of Schadow, for tho Medical 
Institute of Berlin. 

In 1804 he started for Italy in company, and 
at the eye of Count Sandresky, travelling 
through the south of France and Geneva to 
Rome. Here, his enthusiasm for Art, his appli- 
cation, and his talenta gained him universal 
reepect and esteem. Thorwaldsen took 4 
interest in him, and there is littl doubt but 
that the works of this sculptor had considerable 
influence on the style of the young German, 
though he waa never profeacedly his peril. of 
the principal works executed by Rauch when at 
Rome, up to the year 1811, we may instance a 
baw-relief of “ Phmdrus and Hippolytus,” “ Mars 
and Venus wounded by Diomed,"and several 
busts of distinguished persona, 

Home wasat this time occupied by the French ; 
Napoleon I, resolved upon an exposition of 
the fine arts in the capital, and a commission 
was appointed to decide upon the merits of the 
works gent in for exhibition. Rauch was nomi- 
nated a member of this committee, and an 
article in the French official paper the Monitexr, 


fame 
eara past, Finding this to be the case, the 
ing granted him an annual peveion of four 
hun crowns to enable him to pursue his 
stuiies in Rome, 

In 1810 Rauch was commissioned by the King 
to apply to Canova fora monument to the Queen, 
then recently deceased ; Canova returned for 
answer that he “considered Rauch quite com- 
petent to undertake any task of this nature, and 
that he would execute a work quite worthy of 
its destination.” In the following year ho wan 
therefore summoned to Berlin to enter into 
competition with other German sculptors His 
design wns the successful one, and he returned 
to Italy, on account of ill-health, to execute it. 
It was completed in 1813, and in the following 
ar a a ita —— at Aarne 

tenberg: the King expressed his approbation 
by conferring on ch the professorship of 
sculpture in the Academy, and alao nominated 
him a member of the Academical Senate. 

His statue of “ Fame," or “ Victory,” (for we 
believe the work ia known in Germany by the 
latter title) in the posession of her Mujeaty, and 
standing in the principal dmwing-room at Oe 
borne, is, we believe, a emall replica of a work 
executed for a public purpose in Berlin or 
Munich; Rauch modelled several statues of 
“Vi "of which six adorn the Walhalla. 
Like all hia works of this kind it exbibits a 
remarkable combination of vigorous conception 
and grace: a profile view of the figure is 
peculiarly _— but we considered the front 
view better adapted to our purpose. 








SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


A sgconxp visit to the Princess’ Theatre still 
more strongly confirma the opinion we expreased 
of the gorgeous yet elegant manner in which Mr. 
Kean has tout “Henry VIIL" It would 
be impossible, we should think, to surpass tho 
ete. pat and appropriatenesa of the cos- 
tumes worn by the characters of the play, and 
the artistic manner in which the actors aro 
pe ge on the stage, whether in small num- 
rm, or in mnsnes,asin the “Banqueting” and _ 
“ Christening “ scenes, The whole of the arg d 
is admirably painted by Mr. Grieve and h 
assistants, aud as the views are taken from the 
best authorities who have left us records of 
ancient London, their fidelity cannot be ques 
tioned. But the t triumph in connection 
with the scenic display is in “ Katherine's 
Dream,” where the angols — to her: this is 
a wonderful piece of etage illusion, and yet it 
can ecarcely be called “illusion,” for the beautiful 
spirits are real flesh and blood. The picture 
they presont is one that Guido or 
might hare painted, and yet Art could vever 
reach the loveliness of this scene: we would 
heartily recommend every artist to go and study 
it—its grouping, attitude, and action, light and 
shade, But to see it as it ought to be studied, 
the spectator should be on the right hand side 
of the house, as he enters it, otherwise he loses 
much of the powerful effect of the shadows on 
the faces, as the light falls on them from the 
left of the stage ; the left, that is, with reference 
to the audieoce, The recollection of this 
*Dream" will long linger on the memory of 
thoge who have seen it. We find we uninten- 
tionally erred last month in connecting the 
name of Mr, Planché with the “getting up” of 
thie play ; this gentleman bas had not what- 
ever to do with it: the merit of the various 
illustrations is due to the historical knowledge 
and the taste of Mr. Kean himwelf, aided to 
some extent by the gentlemen whose names we 
inentioned —- Col. Hamilton Smith, Sir Charles 
Young, Mr. H. Shaw, F.S.A., and Mr. G. God- 
win, F.S.A.: to them Mr. Kean expresece his 
a in his preface to the play-bill. The 
public, too, aro scarcely leas indebted to those 
who bring their knowledge to bear upon matters 
which not only minister to our pleasures, but 
also are sources of instruction to us: for such 
representations as those of Henry VIII., and of 
the other dramas of Shakespeare which have 
been produced at the Princess’ in a like spirit 
of —— cence and historical —_ ought not 
to a amusement ; 
as showing— 


The ve and body of the tines, 
Its form and faslidon, 


they occupy a more important position; they 
at once carry the © back to the periods 
when these great historical eventa were trang 
acted ; the actors—princes, nobles, and 
pass before the eye as thoy looked, and 
and talked ; a which for centuries 
has been numbered with the dead, again lives, 
and moves, and acts, within the contracted 
litnits of a theatrical stage. Is is the “scrupulous 
adherence to historical truth in coatume, archi- 
tecture, and the multiplied details of action,” 
which gives so much value to these dramatic 
—— contrasting so forcibly with 
what we have beard our fathers talk about, when 
Garrick played Macbeth in a bag-wig and ¢ 
snuff-coloured coat with stecl buttons, aud b 
— waistcoat of embroidered silk or satin ; 
a leeque on the character of Scotland’s 
monarch, For some years a desire after 
truthfulness and accurscy actuated both 
theatrical managers and the public; neither 
could rest sntisfied with the talent of the actor, 
howover great, without the aid of the scence 
painter and the costurmler to endorse the illusion, 
as it were, The predecessors of Mr. Kean, in tho 
various metropolitan theatres, have led the way 
in the work of reformation, but to him is due 
the merit of perfecting what others had well 
begua. Months of labour and anxiety must 
have been spent in producing “ Henry VILL" as 
it is now presented to us. 
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LOCAL MUSEUMS, 





We have frequently enforced the importance of 
local collections thronghant England, and con- 
trasted our want of mec! 
abundances on the continent. In advocnting 
their claim te public sympathy and eapport, we 
have done so on purely educational grounds 
We are not of the class who regard museums 


merely in the light of innocent amusements, and | 


#till lexa do we belong to another class who con- 
sider them as collections of curionties, only to 
he tolerated 2 luniber rooms. Tho truth is 
that we yet want a certain amount of popular 
education to enable the public in general pro- 
perly to appreciate and ase the collections froely 
thrown open to them. Half the interest of a 
thing frequently lies in its histery, which, if not 
known, renders it of litle or no value; oud 
hundreds who visit our ational museum look 
at what they de not understand and cannot 
appreviate; yet, we believe, there are none of 
these listless saunterera through the rooma who 
might not be converted into interested students, 
ifany one would be at the trouble to prepare 
their minds for the due enjoyment of what they 
were shout to see by a little preliminary teack- 
ing. It would therefore be a useful duty in 
schools and workshops to give faniliar comments 
on the principal contents of museums before 
they were visited by the children or workmen, 
and in thia way increase their gratification, aud 
add to their general knowledge. 

It is impowible to value too highly that edu- 
cation which reaches the mind through the eye. 
It is tho first which willingly engages the atten- 
tion of the infant, and the last which attracts the 
failing faculties of the aged. Local musoums 
might therefore be made the agreeable and silent 
teachers of many who could not wade through 
books, or whose minds could only be reached 
by the curiosity they would incite. The most 
ungultivated mind would take some interest in 
the objects found in bis own city or village, and 
the surprise one might feel at each things being 
valued by scholars, would naturally induce 
questioning a4 to the reason, and lead by imper- 
ceptible steps to a comprebension and know- 
letign of value to himself and others; because 
in the case of the exhumation of relica, such a 
pereon would be careful to preserve what bemight 
otherwise destroy, presuming the discovery 
of no interest or uso. Indeed science has been 
deprived by ignorance of much of this kind ; 
and the record of discoveries a3 feoquently are 
accompanied by notices of wanton destruction. 

A local mmeeur in a town is therefore a silent 
teacher, and in the lands of resident clergy, or 
the educated classes, might aid mechautey ineti- 
tutes and lecture balla, as the repository of 
proofa in history aud science, thers enforced by 
the lecturer. We believe that the true usea of 
local museums meee — yet bie ba and 

weoperly promulgated, ond enjoyed. Mwy are 
: eae inawilenk im the educational scheme, 
still unworked ; lying like gold in its native bed, 
and wanting the refiner to make it moro precious, 

The new bill for the eatablishment of local 
tuuwseums will be of much value, and help in a 
great degree to do away with the reproach which 
our Gallic neighbours bring againas us of caring 
nothing for our native history or antiquities 
We trust to seo a better history of anciont 
England yet compiled, by the aid of auch collec- 
tions, than the fmgmentary contributions to its 
poges wo hitherto poxsons. 

Tha City of London singularly onough, aa well 
aa our s¢-called British Mucssum, have done Little 


or nothing to nid theac researches. Our museum | 


ia romarkable for abundance of everything wot 
British, and the Guildhall baa nothing to show 
but a few antiquities found beneath the 

Exchonge, As fast as antiquities have been dis- 
covered ig the city, they hare been destroyed, or 
secured by private persona Lacky for science 
és it, that there aresorme individuals who care for 
what no one else values or protects. Thore 
is, bowerer, an opportunity of removing the 
odium of the want which the City has of its carly 
historic antiquities, aa the extensive collectione 
of Mr. Roach Smith are now to be secured 
For twenty~five years bas he asiduously 


inetitutlona with their | 
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watched over and preserved the various relics 
of Roman, Saxon, and medieval antiquites ex- 
| bumed within its boundary; and his callection 
is unrivalled.aa a local nueeum either at home 
i orabroad, The unanimous voice of the preta 
bas stamped its valae, and the numerous allu- 
; siona mado to it by writers on history and 
antiquity, teatify to ite general importance. 
The city at present possesses a tayor fully alive 
to the value and importance of Art, and wa hope 
to eee London take the lead in catablishing o 
| civic museum which should include Me. Roach 
Smith's collection, and the many other rarities 
which would bo drawn towards it. 
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THE 


BROTHERS CHALON, RA, 
AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 





Our remarks concerning the exhibition of 
the works of the Inte Mr, Johu J, Chalon, 
and Mr, Alfred E. Chalon, seem to have been 
ion 3 understood by one or two corre- 
spondents, whose opinions are entitled to 
reapect. Our protest against the demand 
of one shilling for admission, and sixpence 
for the catalogue, applied not to this par- 
ticular exhibition, but to any exhibition 
which the society institutes at ita rooms, 
aa, for instance, their late exhibitions of 
the worka of Etty and of Mulrenly. 
The society profeases to be eatabliahed for 
“the encouragement of Art ;" its purpose ia, 
or ought to be, to render Art as extensively 
as possible a source of enjoyment and in- 
struction : it is, orought to be, n teacher of 
the massea; and every inducement ought 
to be held out to “the many” to visit any 
| collection of works gathered together there, 
We confess we ourselves paid eighteen-pence 
reluctantly: whether we received a auiticient 
return for the money is not the question, 
But jt seema to us quite certain that so 
long as this large amount ia demanded, so 
long will visitora to the Adelphi be few and 
far between. The demand is, in our view, 
utterly inexcusable — considered either as a 
point of duty or a matter of policy ; and we 
do not doubt that a larger revenue would 
be derived to the society by a charge of 
half tho “accustomed fees.” We believe 
that even now, if this principle be adopted, a 
considerable number of persona will visit the 
collection furnished by the Brothers Chalon ; 
and the visit will not be without its ample 
recompense, Among the landecapea of 
the deceased painter, there are many which 
possess some of the higheat qualities of 
Art:—depth, tone, vigour, and character, 
—and which show an intense love and 
enthusiastic atady of nature, Such works 
are to be examined apart from an abundance 
of firat thoughts and crude studies by which 
they are surrounded : and more than enough 
will be found to show that the artist was a 
man of geniua, whose error waa one which 
at least demands respect—an indifference 
to or scarn of popularity: lia was a love 





of Art for its own “exceeding great 
reward ;* and a luxurious enjoyment 
of what is natural and truthful. His 


works, indeed, afford evidence of that cha- 
racter which all his friends and brother 
artists accord to him—exceeding amiability 
of disposition, and thorough goodness of 
heart. He has here his monument: we 
should approach it with reapect and homage ; 
and not it by with indifference or 
neglect, On these walls hang the prodace 
of a life of conscientions labour ; of earnest 
aspirations after excellence ; of fervent 


hopes as well as resolute efforts to do all! 


things well. 


1 
| 





The collection consista of about one 
hundred and twenty pictures and sketches 
by the late J. J, Chalon ; mingled with a 
large number of pictures and sketches by 
hia brother, A. # Chalon, who has been 
the fashionable painter of his age ; and, par 
excellence, the artist of ladies for a long 
period. Ife has produced many worka 
without labouving in fettera—such aa the 
wlmirable portrait of Raelel in thia exli- 
bition: atid these sustain his fame high 
among the beat painters of the epoch, Mr, 
A.B. Chalon indeed achieved the popularity 
which hia brother either diadained to sce 
or failed to obtain. 

The exhibition is interesting chiefly na a 
tribate to the memory of Mr, J. J. Chalon. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY THE It is better than n written book: more in- 


structive than a longdrawn epitaph: and 
the brother has done justly and rightly— 
in his natural and holy pride—to aubmit 
to public view these large results of an in- 
dastrious and well-spent life on the part of 
one of whom it may be truly aaid in the 
words of the poet, Longfellow -— 


* He ls wot dead: he's but departed,— 
Fer the artiat paver dies {"* 


—— 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


FRADULENT “PROOFS” FROM WORN PLATES, 


{Tae following letter has been transmitted to na 
by Mesars. Day, the eminent copperplate and 
lithographic printers. We do not hesitate to 

uiblish it; Mesara. Day have a right to apenk 
for themselves. They will find but few to agree 
with them as to the conclusions they dmw; it 
id ayninst every principle of common sense and 
justice, to contend that he who assists another 
to commit a froud does nob participate in the 
crime, The only question to bo determined is 
whether they did, or did not believe, the thing 
they printed wits to be described and disposed 
of a3 the thing it was oot—as purporting to be of 
greater value than what it actually was, Upon 
this principle the diesinker who engravea and 
atampe on imitation of the sovereign, to onder, 
subjects hinsself to no complaint oa the of 
bim who takes a piece of brass in liew of hia 
twenty good shillings. We know nothing of the 
parties whom Mesars, Day name; wa cannot eay 
if they are guilty or innocent. Bat it is quite 
clenr that of many worn-out plates, impressions 
have been taken, which bavo been sold as 
artiste’ proofs. Messrs. ~ will not, we think, 
defend the practice of selling, howerer much 
they may be disposed to excuse that of printing, 
such plates under such cireumstances ! 

No doubt, we shall be again and agnin called 
upon to notioe this matter; for the prosent, wo 
leave it where it ia ; having eufficlently cautioned 
the public to beware when they go into a sale- 
room or look into a saapicious shop, inasmuch as 
by prints as well as by pictures they may bo 
taken in. 





Te the Eiitor of * Tre Agt-Jounxan,”” 


Sir,—I take the Whorty of addroming you in re- 
ference to a poragraph t appeared in your last 
number, on the subject of the isawe anil aalo of 
spurious proofs from important plates by Landser 
aml others. In the couse of your memarke upon 
the eulyect, you blame the printers with being the 
canso of such improssiens hele distributed, and 
intimate that the printer should refuse to work 
such copies from the plates, You promise in a 
fature number to give the names of Uheae printers 
wha do not de snch work, and you remark Git you 
would gite the names of thew who fo stich work, 
oaly that so doing might render you linble for 
action for libel. Ut is very desirous, flret and fore- 
most, to release you from all fear of being pursed 
for libel, by at once voluntarily publishing the fact 
that we do print [udia paper isupressions from platos 
for publishers, and we beg mest distinctly to deny 
that we should have any right to refuse to print 
such impression or impressions of any other quality 
that our customer the a might be pleased 
toorder, It would be wheurd, unhasiness-like, and 
totally uncalled-for, for ua to dictate to the owner 
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of the property what atyle of impression be should 
he at Hberty to print. And now, as te the cause of 
such impressions being allowed to get into cirrula: 
tion, T think, npon examination, yon will find that 


| 


the whole bhumne cesta with those lending pablishers | 


who have sold some of theiy Gnest plates to thow 
perrona who are now beming euch cheap, and at the 
sume time pool editions from them. As furns I 
am concerted, Lonly work for one them engaged in 
the business of baying tine plates from the eriginal 
publishers, in order to supply an enormous market 
ut perhaps onteaixth of the origittal publication 

ries, erint v i 

vais, of Hounaliteh, and [find the plates I hold 
for them bear the publication of, and were boaght 
from, the following leading publishers ;—Mosers, 
Heury Graves & Co., Hering & Rewington, Thomas 
M‘lean, an? BE. Gambart & Co. Now I would 
moet reepectfully, but urrently, submit to you that 
if, os you say, “infamy "’ attaches to anyone at all 
for supplying the general public with very cheap 
India und ather impressions of really fine plates, it 
mast attach, I ehoult say, to the original publisher 
of the plats, who, if he really desired to peoteet 
thoroughly and effectually tis original supperters, 
would hare destroyed the — or ut all events 
have kept them in hia own hands, But if the pub- 
lisher cells his plates unconditionally, he surrenders 
thereby the protection he ought te afford hie original 
subecritors; and F further prewame chat the man 
who pays a very large sum for a plate, presuming 
there is na condition te the contrary at the time of 
purchasing, i# ot perfect liberty to issue to the 

Gblic any description of impression he may choos 
io have worked; and L would surgest thot it is ne 
more unfair te print an India proof amd sell it at 
one-sixth of the original price. If injury is dene 
to the holder of the original proofs, injury ix dene 
in oxnctly s proportionate degree to the holder of 
an origion] print, This fact wems to emcupe the 
notice of those who generally argue thie question, 
but tomy relnd thore i» me doubt upon the point. 

It will, I have no doubt, couw you very great 
axtonishiment to be told that in muny cscs much 
larger prices have been given for plates for the more 
extended market than the plates originally cost 
engraving, Noverthvlews, those who pay these enor- 
mous prives for plates that hare already hud « large 
vale, sell the prints at from one-sixth to one-tenth 
the original publication price, and I pledge my 
worl that the impressions thus sold arc always as 
geod as cau be got from the plates, amd that the 

per also is of the best quality, and yet the trade 
is found peolitable, for the publio appreciate the 
beon and purchase enormously thes first-rate works 
of Art, borauae they ave placed before thea at prices 
they are enabled to afford. 

An it is very possible that the position ron have 
taken in this matter may open ap n wide Geld of 
discussion matters connected with Art-pabli- 
cation, mach noeding reform, I will await another 
opportunity of suying a little in relation to such 
vwaniters, Winatam Dav. 

Gate Braexr, Lixcois’s Law Porte, 

July LA. 





———— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Worcrstxk.—The committee of the Soclety of 
Arta, recently established in Worcester, propos to 
opets their seoomd exhibition in the present month : 
works of Art intendod for the gnilery will be received 
by Mr. J. Criswick up to the 4th inst,, at Ne, 6, 
New Compton Street, Soho. We believe this to be 
a progressive institution, and well ealeutatod to 
peameto a love of Art im the locwlity, which is 
wealthy, and therefore offern a good ** market” for 
pictures, Among the patrons and supporters of the 
society arc to be found many influcntin] nomes: 
Lands Northwick and Ward are included in the 
number, aoblemen well known us pieture buyers, 

Nouwrent,—The roport of the fast sessional year 
of the Norwich Sx aot of Desien, which terminated 
in June, has reached ws, This school, since it hus 
heen under the management of Mr. Claude Nursey, 
has made yreat progres beth in mumbers and i 
the arquisition of sich knowledge ae in taught 
there, The pupils of both sexes in the central 
seheol amounted during the last year te 186; 
thee In the “out-dour” scleoola fo 914. The 
system of estublishing echolor-hips haa heen found 
to give great stimulus to the exertions of the 
students; the first scholarship of LV. giren by Sir 
S. M. Pets, Bort., was awarded to Robert N, 
avers, chaw] designer; the second, of 2., siren 
by Edward Warner Eaqy., M.I, to George Kester, 
wood-carrer; the third, of 14. the gift of Sir S, 
Bigneld, M.P., hos been postponed until the re- 
opening of the echowl. 


y largely for Mesare, Somers & | 











MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tar Loup Mayon's Dixsgr to The Horat, 
Acapemy.—It ia well known that Sir Francis 
Grabam Moon, Bart., was for maoy years a 
publinber of engravings in the City, of which he 
ig now chief magistrate: and that to his energy 
and enterprise the public are principally in- 
debted for the many fine works of Art that 
hare been issued during the latter quarter of 
the prevent century, 
ibe first of London citizens’ who mnde of Art a 
legitimate and bonourable source of commerce, 
he was for eurpaseed by bia successor, whe has 
expended thousands where previowdly hundreds 
had sufficed to anawer the expectations of the 
papel and to moet the requirements of 
the public: and it in certain that the ment of 
Alderman Moon's publications are in a like 
ratio aa compared with those of Alderman 
Boydell. Perhaps indeed the former expended 
in the production of a single work—* The Holy 
Land "—as large an amount of capital as thes 
employed by the latter during the whole of hia 
career, 
that although be quitted business comparatively 
early in life, and with a rightly earner fortune, 
he encceeded in obtaining the approval, and in 
very toany cases the friendship, of the several 
artista who bad coliperated with him, and to 


whose works he had given circulation The , 


list of his publientiona is not only very large: 
it contains the nanes of all tho foremost painters 
aud engravers of the age: aud it ia beyood 
question that the productions of his e«tablish. 
ment in Threadneedle Street hate been the ouin 
sources of honour which British Art receives 
frown the other parta of the world, It was 
therefore to be expected that during bis official 
year, as Lord Mayor of London, the arti=ta, 
who owe bum much and to whem be fe in- 
debted for much, would be his honoured 
gests at the Mansion Howe. An invitation 
having been issued to the whole of the Royal 
Academy, and the heads of the other Art- 
institutions, together with the representatives of 
the several learned bedies of the motropolis, 
the dinner took place in the Egyptian Hall, on 
Saturday the 7th of July. The guests numbered 
one hundred and ten: a fow lidies wore among 
them: the Lord Mayor and the Lady Maroress 
being the hosta: and the entertainment wes on 
a scale of exceoding libernlity. The occasion 
indeed was marked by “all the honours,” in ue 
City seme of the term, where profusion and 
expenditure are uswaily on 9 scalo nocdlesly toa 
lavish. The President of the Royal Academy 
epoke for the artiste, and was the only artist 
who did speak—n mistake, we humbly think— 
while other societies were reprosented, acd the 
several branches of Art—eculptore, architecture, 
and engraving more especially—hnad their inst 
distinguished professor: there. The only toast, 
however, that demands particular comment was 
that of “the Patrons of Art” which called up 
Mr. Thorms Henry Hope, whom the Lord 
Mayor had previously Lauded as one of those to 
whom Art was least lodebted. Mr. Hope, it 
ie true, is a gentleman of great wealth, and 
of corresponding influence: he has built asuporb 
mansion im Piceadilly, which a3 the work of 
a French architect takes nota single leaf from 
the laurel crown of the architects of England; and 
we beleve Lis palace-house is fall of rare and 
costly objeets of Art, few or none of which are 
preductions of Britivh ortixts. We have no 
right to complain of thia: but it seamed to us a 
bilter sarcsain to demand from him “a reply” 
when honours were askod for “the Patrons of 
Art” in the presence of Mr, Bicknell, Mr. 
Bosball, Mr. Arden, and some bolt-a<bozen 
other, to my nathing of Mr. George Godwin, 


| who hes been mainty the instrament by whieh 


nearly a quarter of a million of poaurds etecling 
hak been dhetributed among the pointers amd 
engravers of England, This “mistake” (un we 
humbly contend it to bo) was not, however, #0 
apparnt a8 in any way to disturb the harmony 
of the evening. Et will be long remenikered 
by the nasernblod artinta na a verge gratifying 
honour snd homage to their genius, on the part 
of ose wlidee highest pride it is to acknowledge 


Hi Alderman Boydell waa | 


‘that to them be ix mnipnly indebted for the 


position he occupies aa chief magistrate of the 


| tirst city of the worbd. 





It is to the honour of Sir Francis Moon, ° 


Hen Masexty tue Qerew has given sittings 
to Mr, Joseph Durkan, for a taet—or rather to 
enable bin to complete a buat which he com- 
wenced nome time ago, and whieh her Majesty 
thus enables him to flniweh, This very gracious 
act will give no little satisfaction to the profes 
sion, by whom the very great abilities of Mr. 
Durtam have been long appreciated. He is a 
tan of genius, and that of the highest order, 
to whom “ patrounge” hax boen slow in coming, 
Yet he is by no means unknown to the public; 
bis sleeping statue fone of the ebildren af Martin 
Topper), now in the Exhibition, is among tha 
most charming and beaatifal productions of ita 
class; and hia buet of “Jenny Lind” bas ob 
tained for the sculptor a world-wide renown. It 
ia exceodingly gratifying to be able to announce 
this gracious and yreceful act on the part of Her 
Majesty. Those who are acquainted with the 
evilections of pictures gathered by the Queen 
and Prince, aro well aware bow many compara- 
tively “unknown "artists have obtained patronnge 
and derived benefit from these true “ patrons” 
Mr, Durham, even now not of the “unknown,” 
will certainly obtain a larger popularity and a 


_ more extended fame from the execution of thia 


baat 5 for of the iasne we have pot the remotest 
doubt, We fee) assured it will be classed among 
the happiest productions of modern art. 

Tue Senvices oy Mis Nicwrincae.—aA cir 
cular baa been issued by Mra 8.C. Hall, addressod 
to & few ladies of weight and influence —the pur- 
pore of which is to nscertain the public feeling 
with reference to the services of Misa Night- 
ingale, su for sa relates to the practicabiliy of 
recording the public estimation of them by 
emablishing some institution whieh shall for 
ever associate ber nawne with that of the educa 
tion of women to perform duties such as thare 
undertaken and discharged by her and the 
excellant women sesociated with ber, We print 
a copy of this circular; and, for the present, 
leave the subject to find its way >— 

"It ia understood that the return of Mins 
Nightingule from her misdon of love and 
merey niay be soon expected, Tt will no doubt 
oocur to you that it is the especial duty of 
Englishwomen to record ther eonse of ber 
services to the cause of her country and 
humanity, 

“Would it not be well, therefore, to devise some 
mode by which this may be done effectually ? 
Porhaps by establishing. to her honour aod that 
of her aeoclates, an institution in which women 
inay be witely educated, and proporty qualified 
to undertake duties such aa those which there 
admirable women have, eo worthily, and at so 
much sclfeacrifice, discharged. 

“T am onsxious to consult a for, by whore 
opinions I desire to be guided, as to the prac 
ticab ty of a morement having this object in 
view, and | venture to intrent your counsel and 
co opertion in reference to it, A, M. Hane.” 

“Mas, 8 C. Hote, 
Zl, Asueev Peace, 
Victeaia STEEET, 
BeLonayia,” 

At present we merely do what Mra, Hall hae 
done ;—hint that it is unquestionably the duty 
ofthe women of England to honour the wownn 
by whom they have been represented smong 
the sick, the wounded, and the dying at the 
ewatof war, Those who agree with Mrs. Hall, 
and desire te aid such a movement, will probably 
communicate with her, Tn all such cases, eome 
one test berlin: Mire. Hall hea, we are wore, to 
desire but thes—that the work shall be done, 

Tue Sumke of tam Korat Acapemy will 
take place, os heretofore, at the cloeo of the 
exhibition: we believe the day zed upon is 
the first of August. It is the only occnsion of 
the year when artiste gemorally are ennbled to 
meet tnen of science and letters: and we trust 
proper steps will have been taken to invte 


many whoae society may be cousdercd useful 


an well as acreeable, We lave always regretted 
that the President of the Royal Academy doew 
not imitate the oxamples of several other heada 
of learned bodies, by giving “receptions” 


during the London ecason: the one however is 














) 
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bis character as of more value thar his money. 
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something gnined, and we trast it will be 
entirely antisfactory to the hosts as well ns 
to the priests, 
Tux Foncap 
This subject is about to be canvassed in a court 


Prerone or FL M. Wann— 


of jnw—an action having been brought,ia which | 


Mr. Gambart (the publisher! is plaintiff, and Mr. 
Criswick {the framo-maker} is defendant. The 
plaintiff reeks to recover from the defendant the 
eum of 2701; the claim arising under the fol- 
lowing cirenmetancea, Mr. Criswick, it appears, 
purchased the picture (which purported to be an 
original and a replica by Mr. KM, Ward) from 
Mr. Melton, or Mosera. Melton and Clark (con 
cerning their share in the traneaction at its 
commencement it ia needless here to remark) ; 
Mr, Criawick eubeoquently sold it to Mr. Gam- 
bart, for 125/.; who again sold it to Mr. Lloyd, 
for 150); who again acid it to Mr, Tsanes of 
Liverpool, for 200,; who nagnin sold it to a 
private gentleman for 2754. Upon the discovery 


of itx being on copy, the owner claimed and ' 


roceived back 2704. from Mr. Isancs, who claimed 
and received back 2754 from Me. Lloyd, who 
claimed and reecived back 275/. from Mr. Gam 
bart, Mr. Gambart demanded from Mr. Cris 
wick the same eum—i. ¢. 2751, which Mr. 
Criswick refused to par, offering to pay back 
the sum actually received by him--i«, 1251, 
and po more, The case, therefore, is to go toa 
jury, and no doubt there will be some pleasant 
occupation for “gentlemen of the long robe,” 
a strong “bar” belyg retained on both sides. At 
present Mr. Melton escapes “aoot free ;* the 
onug of an action against that person will lie 
with Mr, Criswick—and Mr. Criswick must 
bring it in self-defence; for no doubs he ratea 


We shall soe! 

Mr. Coanwics, in aprinted report concerning 
the Pemale Government School of Art, bas the 
following passage :—* The females have been so 
far advanced in mental power and influence aa 
to have been lost to the service by satrimonial 
cogavements obtained with exceeding mpidity. 
To avoid thee lossox, plainer candidates were 
evlected for training, but they, too, have obtained 
preference o4 wives to a perplexing extent” 
This note baa not the recommendation of good 
taste, and ought notto have appeared in a 
serous report. Lf pupila have been selected 
because they are ugly, and have been, on that 
account, preferred over those who are good 
looking, the selection is against propriety and 
justice, We con hardly believe that Mr, 
Chadwick means anything but a joke: it is a 
} oor joke however and exceedingly unbecoming : 
it imsy have mule, and certainly baa made, 
a very “faony” pamgraph for newapapers: but 
thas to point out the Female Government 
Schoul of Design as a place where there is 
& pretniam on ugliness is neither seemly nor 
wise. We can see no great difference between 
aswiling the characters and etigmatising the 
eountenancea of young ladios who are pupils of 
this echool ; and would at oll events recommend 
Mr. Chadwick to abstain from tisiting it until 
the present “plain candidates” have gone off 
somewhere—though not to husbands, 

Tar AntUsios or Lospow.—This society 
has imued a notice that it is their intention 


“that every member who sball have eabscribed | 


for tou consecutive years, ending with the year 
1856, and shall not have gained a prixe of any 
kind im that poriod, abaol! bo entitled to one 
of the porcelain busta of Clytie.” This is 
perhape wise, It will opemte as a compensation 
to those—and they are many—who have been 
ten times disappointed. We hope it will not be 
the ouly “new law" of the society. It is quite 
eluar that their larger prize- holders aro almost 
invariably obliged to be content with inferior 
works, morely because all works of a better 
onler have been “sold* previous to their ob- 
taining the power of choice. Usually indeed, 
choice there is none, except “ Hobson.” We can 
spoak from personal experience. A few weeks 
ago, We were requested by a gentleman residing 
at a distance to select for him from the Reyal 
Acadomy, a ploture of the value of 150f,to 
which be was entitled as one of the prize-gainers 
to that amount. We found it impossible to 
obtain any picture of merit, of that price or 


bad been acquired previously. 
fore cow 


and in St. Pwul’s, the former in wemor: 











’ 


near it: in the list we made of sixteen works 
we considered possibly unpurchased, fourteen 
We were there 
Ut to purchase ona of the value 
of 100 guiness, allowing the 441, to revert to the 
society, Surely, this is an evil for which there 
might bo a remedy, We eee na objection 
whatever, under auch clreumstanee, to the prige- 
holder postponing his choice to the year ¢n- 
suing. Sach an arrangement might certainly 
lead to an evil; the prize-holder might make a 
jeb of bis privilege, if the choice rested entirely 
with him: but the society itself should deter- 
ming in euch casee, aud go afford proper 
protection to all partica. 

Tux Nanoxat Starvre—It will cause a 
general feeling of depreasion—aniounting, indeed, | 
almost to despair—to learn that the two great | 
national statuca about to be erected at Seutari | 
of our 
dead soldiers, the Intter to that of the great 
soldier of the oge, are to bo executed ed the | 
Baron Marochetti We have no thought of | 
slighting the repate of that gentleman: his 
powers as an artist are unquestionably of a high 
order: bat it ie quite aa certain that theae 
powers are surparsed by those of several British 
sculptors — Haily, Macdowell, Foley, Calder 
Marshall, Bell, and, it may be, one or two mora. 
There might be a question as to their eapabilities 
to produce a grand equestrian statuo, such aa 
that famous production of the Baron's which 
perhaps has not been excelled in modern 
Europe, Even this, however, is dowbtful; for 
ability can never be teated without opportunity : 
and it yet remains to be ween whether the 
equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, now in the 
studio of Mr. Foley, will not vie with the work 
referred to, But the contemplated statuca are 
not of thia order, Of that for Scateri wo at 
present know nothing; but it ia clear that the 
monunient to the great dake for St. Paul's must 
be of a kind expecially suited to the genius of 
either of the Britich sculptors we have named— 
and few who bave seen the three statues of 
Hatwnpden, Clarendon, and Falkland, wil) hesi- 
tate to beliewe that the takk might hare been 
rafely entrusted to either of-the three artists 
who produced them, But while we unhesitat- 
ingly afirm—and believe that cur opinion will 
be confirmed by all the artista of Europe—that 
several of our eculptora are auperioe to their 
rival, M. Marochetts, we respectfully contend, 
that, if the fact were otherwise, owr NATIONAL 
loons to eculptora should not be given to a 
foreigner. Under circurmmtances of such heary 
discouragement, bow ia it possible that the art 
can flonrish jo Evgland? Ovocasions for its pro 
motion are sadly too limited. It iv but rarely a 
sculptor has “a chance” of producing a great 
work. We have #0 often commented upon this 
topic, that it ia needless to revert to it now. 
Tho sculptor's difficulties aro many; his encou- 
ragementa rare; and his successes, consequently, 
few. It is the duty of government to make 
them for him, and not to withhold them from 
him whea they do occur. We know that patron- 
age abundantly blewes the Haron Marochetti ; 
and we know also that the eculptor of " Eve,” 
and a dozen other works that may be classed 
with the finest productions of the antique, ia 
without a commission—except for busta; surely 
auch things ought not to be. 

Hern Maseery’s xew Yacer, “ Twe Vicronma 
Axp Atnert,” is now finished, and will probably 
be firat used for the conveyance of Her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, tho 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, to 
Boulogne ‘(or Ostend) es route for Paria, on a 
visit to the Emperor and Empress of the French, 
Ske is a roomy, light, and elegnnt vessel, and 
does infinite credit to the deaignere and builders; 
the quiet and neat elegance of her internal ar. 
rangements, and the good taste displayed in the 
decorationa and fitting-up of this vessel, leave 
nothing to be withed for. Great credit and , 
praise are duo for the excellence and beauty of 
the maple-wood fittings and relievo leather deco- 
rationa in the cornices, &e., for which we are in- 
debted to the taste of the Hon. Capt. Denman, 
Mr, A. Walker, Meaara. Wakeling, and to Mr. F. | 
Leake, who kas made new desigusand models for | 
the cornices, e, and produced them in their 


beautiful relievo leathera, enriched with gilding. 


| Ou thelr being submitted to Her Majesty and 


his Royal Highness the Prince, thoy expreesed 
thomaelvea especially pleased with the union of 
the emblems of England and France ay a fitting 
decoration for their yacht on her first trip to 
France on the mission of union already ratuied 
by the people, the navies, aud armies of both 
countries,—and long may it continue, 
OnxirnoLesy,— We have had an opportunity 
of inapecting, at No, 57, Pall Mall, where it is 
exhibited, a unique collection of ornithological 
specimens, constituting a museum, coutalning 
almost every variety of birds, and consequently 
mnounting in number to some thousands, All 
the birds are adults, and in the finest plumage ; 
but what strikes the visitor beyond all else is 
the very superior manner in which they havo 
been preserved. In not one inatance can be 
aeen the alighteat blemish. The luwes of the 
plumage aro most brilliant, aud the set of the 
wings perfectly natural, Of thia collection we 


i cammot speak too highly. It should be visited 


by all naturalists. 

Views ix tie Comes.—There are pow being 
exhibited, at Messrs, Day's, Gatestreet, Lincaln's- 
Inh-Fields, a wories of drawings, fifty-two in 
number, by Carlo Baasoli, an artixt, who lived 
some thine in the Crimean, under the immediate 
patronage of Princa Woronzofl, when Governor- 
General of New Rassia, Bessarabia, and the 
Crimea It may therefore be aupposed that aa 
the opportunities offered in such o position 
would be unusually favourable, that these views 
are strictly necurate. Among the mut atrikingly 
beantifal ore “The Entrance to Sobnastopol from 
the Sea,” “Fort St. Nicholas seen from Fort 
Alexander,” “ General View of Sebastopol from 
the Tower dIncendie, in the centre of the 
town,” “Remaina of Genoese Forta at loker- 
man," "Prince Woronzoft’s Palace at Alupka,” &e. 
The drawings are executed in body colour, with 
great sweetness and delicacy, The series is 
intended for publication, and it will be rery 
complete, as showing the Crimea before the 
commencement of the war, 

Mapemomeie Rosa Bosnevn.—On the eren- 
ing of the 17th of June, a select party of distin- 
guished artists and amateurs, among whom were 
the Marchioneas of Waterford, Earl Grey, the 
President, and several members, of the Rayal 
Acadetny, assembled, by invitation of the com- 
mitten of the French Exhibition, to meet Made- 
molselle Rosa Bonheur at the gallery in Pall. 
Mall, whither her great picture of “The Horso 
Fair” bad preceded hera few days. Of the lady 
artist herself, who now deservedly takes her 
place nmong the very first painters of any age 
in her peculiar department, all that need be said 
in the way of her personal appearance ia, that 
he in quite petite in wixe ; her features are regular, 
very agi le, and sparkling with intelligence. 
Her large picture would be a wonderful work 
for any painter ; bat as the production of a female 
it is marvellous in conception and execution ; 
one bas only to imagine na group of ten or a 
dozen powerful Flemish horses “trotted out” 
in every possible variety of action, some of them 
let by men ns powerful and wild-looking as 
themselves, and he will then have some idea of 
the composition of this pleture. The drawing 
of the horses and their action is admirable ; 
one especially, to the left of the spectator, is 
foreshortened: with extriondinory success. Tho 
colouring of the animals is rich and brilliant, 
and is mann 60 sa to produce the most 
striking effect. Mademoiselle Bonheuc’s stay in 

don waa only for a few days; whe left it, we 
understand, to start at once to seek new subjects 
for ber pencil among the Pyrenees. 

Testimomtat, To ax Anrit.—The committes 
of the Exeter Training College for Schoolmaaters 
have just presented Mr, Gendall, of Exeter, 
with # handsome piece of plate, to mark their 
seuss of his gratuitous services to the students 
of the college, Mr. Gendall having, during 
severnl mouth, given them instruction in 
various branches of drawing, Ac, the result 
being that no fower than sixteen prizes wore 
awarded to bia pupila by the examiners from 
the Department of Practical Art in London. 

Tue Newsrarers of the past month announce 
the deaths of two well-known artists: one, Mr. 
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E. Williama, senior, the landscape painter, who 
died at an advanced age at hia reeidence, 
Castlenau Villas, Barnes, in the full possesion 
of all bis artltic powers, almost to the Inst, 
evidence of which is seen in the three pictures 
exhibited by him at the Royal Aculemy during 
the present sonsoo, Mr, Williams was the 
father of several clever artists, some of whom 
are known under their proper names, and others 
hear the noms cd: guerre respectively of Bod- 
dington, Sidney Porcy, and, wa believe, A. 
Gilbert, and Montague. Mr, C. Brocky is the 
other painter whose death, on the Sth ultima, 
was recorded ; his figure subjects were alwaya 
of a pleasing character, and froquently they 
showed qualities of Art approaching to an ole- 
vated order, 

Tox Socrert oy Noviowaces.--This Society, 
which consists of a limited number of Fellows 
of the Sovicty of Antiquariea, had their anni- 
vorsary tuecting at Guildford on the 36th of 
July. Its meetings ore rather of a social than 
a Philosophie character: novertheless, upon all 
occasions of assemblage the members are bound 
to bear in mind that information may be derived 
from enjoyment, and that the truest pleasure is 
that of which knowledge is the fruit. The 
warty visited the ancient houses of Sutton aml 
pode the venermble remains of St. Catherine's 
Chapel, the Roman Camp on Farley Heath, and 
other places of local or general interes : among 
tho guests was the venerable Joha Britton, 

Mu. Catoen Matetaut, [A., the distinguished 
sculptor, during a recent visit to his native city, 
Edinburgh, was entertained at dinuer by lis 
brother artists and his fellow citizena The 
are, aa they may rightly be, proud of the big’ 
repatation the sealptor has acquired, and of 
the honowr he has thus conferred upon the 
country whence has mented so many great men. 

Lono Wann’ fine collection of pictures by the 
old masters ia now open to the view of the 
public, bis lordship baving, with a liberality 
most creditable to him, placed it in tho 
Beyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for this purpose; the 
exhibition is porfectly free, nothing more being 
required from the visitor than to enter his name 
im a book when be entera 

Tre Starce of THe Lare Sim Rosenr Peer, 
by Mr. Behnes, has been erected in its place of 
destination, at the west end of Cheapaide, Jt 
stands ona plain granite pedestal, and has an 
imposing effect. 

Tur Lonp Mayon's Visrr To Pares is to be 
commemorated by Art. We learn from the 
Literary Gazette that “‘n French artist of repute 
has been requested by M, Delangle, in the name 
of the Municipal Commission of Paris, to paint 
a picture of the banquet offered om the 9th ult. 
to the Lord Mayor and the members ef the 
corporation accompanying him, The scene of 
the occasion was the Galerie dea Fites, the 
noblest banqueting-room, perhaps, in Europe.” 

Mars or tan Wan—The activity of our 

eographers keeps paco with the important 
anes that are Tally’ taking place in the East, 
Mr, Wyld has just published a new edition of his 
large map of “Sevastopol, and positions of the 
Ruselan armies to Baktchi-Somi;” suother of the 
country between Anapa and Caffa, including 
Kertch and Arnbat ; another of the Sea of Azov, 
with the surrounding shores; and a small ona, 
from sketches by Lieut.-Col. Voanglan, of the 
Mamelon and new Kuasim defences, with the 
siege works of the allicn These maps should be 
woll studied by those desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the povitiona held by the 
hostile parties; they are very clonrly engraved. 


Mr. Stanford has aleo brought out new editions | 


of Lis “ Bird'saye view of tho Seat of War in the 
Crimes,” a lorge map carefully coloured ; one of 
“ Sebastopol and the surrounding country,” with 
tho positions of the Allien and their opponents 
up to Jane; aud one of the Sea of Azov, com- 


piled from English, French, and Riesan doca- | 


iments: thea mapa will aleo be found worthy of 
reference and study by all—and who ix not |— 
deelroua of tracing the course of the war, 

Tue Peesce Exuerrtos CataLoour — Mr. 
Pierce, of Jermyn Street, is the manufacturer of 
the Stove engraved in our Inst Part as the work 
of Mr. Pearce. 
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Ow Scroora op Isovereyr, 
M.K.LA. Published by 
Dublin, 

This pansphiet contains the eubetance of a paper 

recently real befere the Royal Duldin Society. 

Mr. Drady offers no new suggestions with reference 

to schools of industry, nar are such required; all 

thot is wanted is to impress the public mind with 
the impertance of carrying out the systema which 
have hitherte been promulgated, and found to work 
well when put into pmictice, In hia lecture be 
reminds bie andienee of the course of instraction 
pursued in seane of the contincrtal schools, where | 
the pupile attend classes in that purticular brunch 
of thle which they purpose to follow; amd thie 
seems to he the point to waieh he wishes especially 
to direct the attention ef thew concerned in the 
management of imtustrial schools, The mawifec- 
tures of Troland be slits toe be at a very low elib, | 
and although the industrial schools recently estab- 
lished there are doing much to remedy the evils 
trising from eetitarics of neglect and indifference, 
and the schools instituted by the Hoard of Eaura- 
thon are doing still more for the country by combin- 
ing literury teuching with industria] training, it will 
require no ordinary effort on the part of the friends 
of Irelatd to mise her to sorotthiog like a fevel, in 
the manufacturing arta, with the sister kingdorns. 

What Ireland wants at present, te quote from one 

of hie Irish ecorrcepondents, is “skilled labour of 

the ordinary Kind; Ireland is wot yet ready for 
talent in design.” Mr. Brady in» few words sums 
wp the whele matter a it reganke his country — 

“We podsees ubumdance of sutural menns of pro- 

greas, shundance of raw materials, and we are un- 

leniably gifted with one raw moterial peculiarly 
charscteristic of Ireland, and capable of unlimited 
development, and that is, intelligence. 

“Now this abundance of raw wnterial, and 
abundance of natural ability, want practical appli- 
cation. We require to be taught ekilfal industry 
in converting our resources inte valuable produc: 
tions; we lack instruction in directing our natural 
inteligenoe to a useful purpose. 

“There is a howeful fecling permenting every 
rank in the soetal scale in this country, which fetters 
the exertions and undermines the foundations of 
industry; and that is—a dependence upon others, 
a meking for extruncous natistance.”” 

May not, we would ask, half the social ovile and 
miseries of Ireland be traced to the absence of a 
welf-relying feeling, and to a spirit which, instead 
of working ont its own inde sahenen, is comtinually 
crying out, “‘ Come over and help ue?" 


Re Cuever Erany, 
flopors & Sora, 








Giavers; on, Tar Worpaers or Tre Stone. Ty 
Cuamies Kineatey. Wublished by Mace 
mii.an & Co, Cambridge, 


We cannot tell why My. Kingsley should omit 
the * Rev,,”* and announce himself as plain “Charles 
Kingnley,”’ om the title-pare of this hook, for its 
contents would do honour ta any churehman, and 
adi, perhaps, the fresheut leaf to the author's 
ehaplet. We have never cojoyed a seu-side bouk | 
ao much: it Ins owe forth with ws bo the morning, | 
and reposed beneath our pillow at night; we have | 
real it to gurelves, sileatly, and to those wo lovo, | 
aloud; we have charmed awny headaches, and + 
caused even the heavy henrtaches of this grief-laden 
seaenn to be forgotten, by repeating the “ bite” and 
“snatches with which the littl: volume abounds 
—** bite’ of nature and of knowlodge— soatehes” 
of poetry and sunshine—that illumine page ufter 
page with the full-heartedyess that Mr. Kingsley 
throws into bis subjects, 
detenoined on ao “uguariun;" but during cur 
Tisit to the sea-side this autumn, if we de tumble 
of the rocks while seeking the “ uctiniw,”” with 
which, “ under the sea"’ (water), we mean te make 
ourselves a“ living flower” garden, we noust blame, 
even while we thank, the author of * The Wonders 
of the Shore,” 


As to ourselves, we have 
" 


A Sannarn at Thom. Published by Antiucn 
Haus, Vinten, & Co., Landon. 


As the author has not placed her meme on the titke~ 
page, we wil) wot mention it, although it ia un- 
oubtedly the mort sanctisied of ber works, aud will 
long find its place where she desired it should be. 
We guote a few line: from the introduction, 
assuring oor readers that we have never taken up 
a volume more richly fulblling its intention. 
“A short pious book, such as may 
coverlet of a sick man’s bel, within neach of hie 
weak hand; or on the window-rrat, beside a de- 
erepit woman's easy chair, o¢ on the table, te he | 
tiken wp atid laid down ty the daughter or wife 
who movothes the pillow, and ieatehes the wouent 









for giving the eordial ; or by the nurse, with her 
fost on the rocker of the cradle; or by the sole 
guurdinn of the lone dwelling, while all the other 
jormbers of the family are in the Lown’ house 
keeping holrday ;—is what is here intended.” 

We anticipate a large cireulation ameonget the 
Christian pee for thie volume, and hope that 
aoom it will come forth in a cheap form, eo as to 
rest beside the Bible in every cottage through the 
(jornes's dominions, 


Tox Sxvtaux. Written by James Hoos. Com- 
pe be Lapy Cortox Suerranp, Published 
ry Thoasey & Sows, Londen. 
The pr do for which this somg ia published is, as 
none af our readers, we believe, will be inclined to 
deny, a sufflelent apology for a departure from our 
wena) course in noticing it. It is published “for 
the benefit of the Royal Asylum of St. Ann's 
Soclety, towards a special election of the children of 
officers who hare fallen at Alma, Kalaclata, anil 
Inkerman, who may unfortunately become appli- 
cants.” The Ettrick Shepherd's words are set 
toa very simple and phrasing melody, in a key and 
a compus of notes Which any young lady's voice 
may command ; it isan exceedingly pretty drawing- 
reste Bong. 





Tue Ewionast’s Loar Box: on, Lire Atoxr 
tm THR Foxrsr. Edited by G. H, Want 
Published by G. Rour.epoe & Co., London. 

This tale relates the adventures of a young lad 

who, tinving accidentally separated himself from 

his family, a party of emigrants, in « vast forest 
of Guiana ia left for several years to meet his fate 
as he best may. It is not a Iobinaon Crusoe kind 
of story, ner ane of * hadr-beeadth escapes in flood 
and field,” but rather an introduction to the 
natural history of the country: the murrative fs 
interesting, and written in a sound, healthy spirit, 
ealculated to improve the heart and the mind of 
the young wader, We half suspect Mr. Wall's 

labours hare gone beyond the mere editing and a 

well-written introduction, but if mot, he has dene 

the work of preparation for the press must carefully 
and judiciously. 


Rereouiectioxs, Ponrrican, Lrrenary, Thramaric 
AND MinceLLaNeots oy Tam Last Hater 
(estvny, By the Rev. J, Rricwanpeon, LLB, 
2 Vols. Printed for the Author, by Savinn & 
Evwantm, London. 

Mr. Richardson's career has not been altogether in 

unison with his scred voration, but this may have 

been the result of cireumstances rather than choice. 

Connected for more than a quarter of a century with 

the “Jeading journal of Europe,” and for a etill 

longer period with some one or other of the public 
irees, he may beaaid, to use his own expression, * to 
ve been in contact with all sorts of men.’ Fis 

*“exporiences”’ of some of these gentlemen are cer- 

tainly very curious; managers, actors and actresses, 

prize-fighters and coschmen, felons, and snuggicrs, 
peers and “parliament men,” heads of collegen 
wul ¢ollege chams, editors and neronauts, cw 
syaitia aliss, are the heroea of these pages, which 
will amuse, if they do not edify, a certain class of 
readers: our own estimate of the exeelience aml 
worth of human nature has not been inervased by 
the perusal of these “recollections;" but 2 man 
who mines much with the worll—we do net mean 
the fashionable, but the world at large,—ae Mr. 

Richardeon las done, must necesenrily be sometimes 

found in strange companionship, 





Haxneoox oy Donkiwe, With numerous Tlne- 
trations on Wood ami Steel. Published by J, 
Kows, Dorking: G, Wtitas, London. 

Within « radians of one hundred miles from the 

metropolis, j« scarcely to be fouad a pretticr and 

more pirturesque locality than the neighbourhcod 
of Dorking: we would recommend some of our 
landscape-painters to run down this sketching 
senson, with this puide-book in their bands, which 
will polnt owt to them where they may meet with 
some of the most charming “bite” of scenery, 
Theve is hore abendant material for the penvil. 


Qeistvs Honativs Foacevs, Published by Brie, 
& Danny, Londen. 

Woe would have given, years ago, even out of our 

limited eupply of pocket-money, a round sum for 

this edition of Horace; he was always a great 

favourite of ours, though he occasionally gave us 

no little trouble to put him inte decent English, 


_ This ie the edition known as Macleano’s, with 


numerous engravings from designs by Mr, T. 2. 
Seott, illustrative of some of the images which 
Horace, ike many ancient poeta, drow from works 
of Art. 
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THE 
SCULPTURE AT THE BEAUX ARTS, 


or the lenst interesting | 
feature in the display 
of modern Art in the | 
Beaux Arts building 
in Paris is the frater- 
nity there existing of 
sculptureand painting, 
The statues, arranged 
as many of them are, 
at architectural points 
thronghout the interior, add a 
steadtnatness and solidity to the 
character of the exbibition, and 
resent a happy variety to the 
5 rows of vigorous, glittering, 
and delicate pictures. ‘The former 
Art gains in purity by the con- 
trast with the gorgeous and varied 
hues of the latter, which, in turn, 
is enhanced in richness by the 
other's monochrome unity, ‘That this is the 
most advantageous mode of arranging seul 
ture, per ae, we do not hold ; but—short of a 
thoroughly studied arrangement of works of 
this Art, with every advantage of means, as 
regards ample apnee and precise adaptation 
of light and surrounding colour (of whieh 
we know not a perfect instance aiyiwhere)— 
this intermingling of the two Arts is one of 
the best principles that can be acted on, 
and it would be well if our Royal Academy 
would turn its attention towards placing 
some of the lighter works of marble, in their 
annual exhibition, in the centre of the larger 
of their paintingapartments, instead of doom- 
ing, yenr after year, in spite of out-door re- 
monstrances and in-door convictions, the 
nobleand enduring Art of sculpture to adun- 
geon which is a disgrace to the institution { 

Much may be suggested to the lover 
of the decorative effecta of — by 
attention to ita present display in the Beaux 
Arts, sume beneficial results of which, we | 
hope, may be brought to bear in this country. 
There is not much to be actually copied 
in regard to arrangement in the Beaux 
Arts, but there are the germs of much im- | 
provement, Perfection is not to be expected 
in a building improvised with almost the 
rapidity of a tent, The Fine Arts are little | 
more than bivouacking at present in the 
Allée Montaigne. 

A prominent feature of the present noble 
international Exhibition of Fine Arta in 
Paris, is the pa anierig: it affords to view, 
within short compass, the artistic merita of 
all countries ; and this applies to sculpture, 
nearly as much as to the sister Art, As in 
special national exhibitions we are inclined 
to contrast the efforts of individual artista, 
the display of modern sculpture in the Beaux | 
Arts is on so lange a scale that comparison 
naturally takes a wider range, and regards 
the various national and other atyles rather 
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than the separate works of individuals, 
This view presenta itself to every observer 
as he roams jn snecession through the seve- 
ral apartments dedicated to French, Roma’ 

Milanese, Prussian, German, Belgian, and 
British Art. The short space we have at 
present will naturally confine the brief ob- 
servations we offer within these bounds, and 
will supersede allusion to individual artista, 


except in as fur as they characterise a se ' 
amat 


oranation. Wo would here remark t 
styles, though frequently national, and so to 
be characterised as the “ Greek school,” the 
“Roman school,” are by no means thus per- 
fectly expressed ; that there are many excep- 
tions, especially im modern times, in which 
every day increases the amount of inter- 
course and interchange of mind, feeling, and 
knowledge. ‘Thus, in many cases, you may 
find the influence of an individual genius, or 
of a school, wandering far beyond ita own 
country, and shooting up offseta as novelties 
in other spots where ita novelty is only that 
of place, and not of fact, while in other casea 
national bins seems to have bent to her will 
a power of Art not originally of the phase 
it presenta, All new lighta as regards styles 
of Art are to be hailed as adding more to 
the common stock of retlected rays, for 
all are good that spring direct from Nature, 
which produce beauty, and do not abuse 
their powers by making “the worse appear 
the better part.” 

Something of the thought expressed by 
these last words cannot but arise when we 
contemplate many of modern French works 
of sculpture, more particularly of what may 
be called the school of Pradier, This re- 
moarkable artist has been removed by death 
since the Exhibition of 1851, in which he 
was but very inadequately represented by 
the works of his it contained. Being how- 
ever considered the greatest of their sculp- 
tora, he on that account received one of the 
seantily-given Council Medals for sculpture 
at that time, instead of the author of the 
© Premier Bergeau,” or the group of * Eve 
and her Children,” which has now de- 
servedly achieved an European reputation, 
and was superior to any of the works of 
Pradier shown on that occasion. 

Neither of the two great exhibitions, viz., 
that of 1851, or the present one in Paria, 
have thus adequately illustrated the genius 
of this artiat, for the regulation that the 
works of (iving artists alone should be ad- 
missible into the present ove in Paria, has 
debarred the lover of sculpture from the 
sight on this second occasion of a suitable 
collection of his statues, This is the more to 
be regretted na there a ne to be no place 
in Paria where a full collection of his larger 
works is to be seen, although the shops of 
decorative formative Art teem with his 
statuettes. (We are here glad to be able to 
point to an individual Art-fact in our own 
country to set against the many in which 
we are at disadvantage in comparison with 
the French, in that better fortune bas 
occurred to works of our revered Flaxman, 
which have found a home at the University 
of London.) As regards the larger works of 
Pradier, with the exception of two or three 
life-sized statues in the Louvre, a few in 
other collections, and several public statues, 
one would have to traverse the cities and 
public places throughout France to gain a 
suitable conception of the works o 
most prolific artist, who appears to have 
had o facility with his modelling-tool and 
chisel equal to Rubens with his brush, 

Perhaps there may be other points in 
which he resembled the t Peter Paul, 
for his imagination wandered more freely 
in the isles of Cirve and Calypso than in 





this | 


to say, the more for this) were his works 
appreciated in gay France. A new statuette 
by Pradier was an attraction to crowds of 
the fashionable, and the fair Parisinn dames 
would hang evraptured over a new Bac- 
chante wreathing her lithe form under the 
united influence of pea and wine, with 
a delight that would hardly be expressed 
here, except for a new invention in the 
toilette! Pradier was the modern Ana- 
ereon, or Ovid, of sculpture, and, as reapecta 
originality, has greater claims, in the lighter 
moods of the Art, than Canova himself, who 
in some respects, especinily of execution, 
was a kindred spirit. But Canova's Art, 
. as his powers were, was in some 

egree a weaker, more decorated, and some- 
what affected version of a Greek original— 
a sort of Pope's Homer—while Pradier's 
works were more solely concocted between 
French nature and himself. 

In French Sculpture ( much aa from 
time to time it has modified its character 
and changed its mode of execution) there 
has alwaya been present an ornamental 
character, a looking at the human form in 
a decorative point of view, and this has 
ever been kept alive by the large public 
use made in Paris of statues and groups for 
this purpose, Contour of line ia one of the 
first essentials for decorative works, and the 
various styles of architecture that have 
eresenee in Paria, having chiefly been of the 

orid kind, a similar character has been 
much impressed on the national sculpture, 
which has thus been turned towards many 
subjects that we deem (in our purism, may- 
hap) not suitably admissible in Art, as it 
cannot but be allowed that such yield with 
the most facility the more exquisite combina- 
tions of contours and lines. Etty’s subjecta 
were dictated by hislove of colour. Pradier’ 
maybe, greatly by his love for beautifi 
and varied lines, and graceful convolutions. 

But although the actual work of this 
sculptor’s 8 finds no place in the present 
exhibition, the stamp of his art is visible 
throughout a large portion of the Freuch 
works there — ;and it may be noticed 
as usual in such cases, that, in studying and 
refashioning the elements of his type and 
idol, the neophyte has not unfrequently re- 
tained the coarser grains, while the finer 
have slipped through and escaped. Thus it 
cannot be gainsaid that a large portion 
of the works of modern French sculp- 
ture is not addressed to the higher emotions, 
As “strong expreasion " is said to be made 
by “strong impression” so you cannot help 
recognising what was the tone of the artist's 
thoughts when he was producing his work, 
Sculpture should never raise a blash,—and 
nothing is purer than a nude marble 
female statue if eer thought, but there 
are nota few of the modern French works 
of sculpture iv the Beaux Arts to which you 
would more than hesitate to introduce a 
pure English girl And this does much 
mischief to Art in our eyes, for inasmuch 
as such unattired statues (objectionable aa 
regards feeling ) exist —the really pure 
ones become undeservedly mixed up in the 
same category, merely because they are 
nude, although in truth aa far removed, in 
essence, aa light from darkness. Thus by far 
the moat exquisite,and pureat—we hold, when 
purely treated,-—subject in Art, viz, the nade 
female figure, becomes, in some sort, to be 
tabooed, and sculpture ia banished from her 
most refined region of executive excellence, 

Tt has been said that “nothing is wrong 
in Paris but what is ungraceful,” and on 
this saying, whether true or false, a large 
portion of the works of the school of Pradier 
are a commentary. The shops of objets 


purer regions ; yet not the less (but, truth | dart, in the Palais Royale, the pasaages, 
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and the Boulevania, ewarm with little 

coquettish elves in bronze, porcelain, and 

plaster, that are anything but pure in 

sentiment, though it in impossible not to | 
recognise their extreme beauty as works of | 
imaginative grace, and executive skill. It | 
ix from this class of sculpture presenting | 
itself at every turning in Paris that it 

thus unavoidably attracts observation as a 

national feature, and by no meana from ita | 
being the only kind of sculpture in which | 
our French friends oxcel. There existe in 
the present exhibition ample proof, amon 

the beautiful and varied works contribute: 
by French sculptora, that thea pureat taste 
can be wrought out by their minds and 
handa, and we could specify several works 
which cannot be exeseded for natural 
modesty and simple unaffected grace, 

There is another cluss of Art yet in 
which the French modellers are very pro- 
ficient, to which the name of “bravum” 
is well applied, which are chiefly martial 
and picturesque, and are associated with 
horses, dogs, &, and make their appear- 
ance chiefly in bronze, either as small works 
for the decoration of apartments, or on 
& colossal seule, in the open air, for public 
places, Of the latter class we had several 
examples, chictly of equestrian groups, in 
the Exhibition of 1851, from foreign artiats, 
where, though they were good of their 
kind, they received far more estimation 
from the novelty of their acale and treat- 
ment than they were artistically entitled to, 
or than they obtain in Paris, where this 
clasa justly receives but its appropriate 
ssoabdary place in public regard. 

In regarding in contrast the several 
schools, there are no two that yield perhaps 
wider differences than the modern French 
and Roman schools: the former taking 
flight in every direction in the search of new 
anid startling effecta, and the latter chiefly 
resting ite faith and hopea on the solid rec 
ofancient Art. Thus doea the school of Rome 
assert its usual claasicality In the Exhibition, 
and, with few exceptions, the works it contri- 
butes bear the stamp of having been created 
not far from the Vatican, of whatever nation 
may have been the adolescent or mature hand 
that bas produced them ; indeed, there is a 
power about ancient sculpture that seems 
to bend to its habit of thought any genius, 
however originally atrong, that long resides 
amid its triampha. We hardly know whether 
this be a subject for gratulation or the 
contrary. In some eages an original strong 
current of genius, powerful enough to work 
a new channel for iteelf through the Tem- 
pean vale of Poetry and Art, has been sb- 
worbed into an ancient bed, and failed ta 
work out its peculiar mission: while in 
others, where no original genius of high 
order may have existed, by asaiduons 
study in Rome and constant familiarity 
with the best ancient examples, the student 
has at lust auceceded in producing works— 
paypal see A may be of the charac- } 
ter of “rifacciamenti,” but still beantiful— 
which he might not have effected under 
other conditions, 

Ent Rome ia a storehouse of beauty and 
excellence in Art, and the great Thorwald- 
gon, whom the Germana claim as their own, 
aa being of the Teutonic race (a Dane}, was 
of her school, in na far as there receiving hi« 
education and perfecting hia style, His best 
works are, however, of his own stamp. | 
They are classic, almost Greek in their 
situplicity, but they have superadded ever 
simewbat of his own northern freatiners, 
He wna, o4 it were, a vigorous Teutonic 
graftoun Greck tree, His “Saviour and | 
Apostles,’ bis “Night and Morning.” and | 
his “Venus with the Apple,” are, though . 
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expressed by classic means, yet his own in 
spirit. He did not join in the thonght 
expressed by Canova, “that he wished 
in his works to restore the goda to 
their pedestala!” Still he steered close by 
classic rulea in forging his own ideas, The 
modification of this school on the antique, ia 
verveptible in various of the contributions 
rom Rome, No nobler model can be fol- 
lowed by the student of pure classic simple 
Christian Art. He is the Overbeck, Schuorr, 
and Cornelins of modern classic sculpture 
all in one, 

From these we turn to the lighter works 
of the Milanese achool, which are character- 
ized by graceful fancifulness of thought, a 
Bernini-like ingenuity of treatment, and 


great craftiness of execution, Claasie repose | 


is rarely souglit, and nature is followed more 
in her gayer and somewhat frivolous moods 
than in those which may be thought more 


adapted to the enduring character of the , 


art. Still, however, the artists of this achool 
keep close to nature, and in their execution 
go beyond almost all other works in the 
minutences of their details, ‘Their attention 
appears, however, to he more directed to 
ereate wonder and surprise, by new effects 
and attempts, than to abide by simplicity. 
Of this clasa of effecte were the “veiled 
figures" which attracted ao much attention 
in the Exhibition of 1851, and which were 
revivals of an old fanelful idea—of which 
two or three remarkable ancient examples 
exist at Naples, Such take their rank, in 
matured judgments, more with fanciful and 
pleasing ingenuitics chen among fine works of 
Art. The works contributed by this school 
are, however, some of them, much may 
than to be thus characterised, Most, tndeed, 
rtake of qualities that are nearer akin to 
nnciful conceit than, perhaps, the productions 
of any other ca. There is, however, 
much done and much promised in them. 
The schoola of T'russia and the various 
German states have much in common, and 
dezerve a mention so extemiled that any- 
thing Hike justice is hopeless within so 
short a apace aa can be afforded here. We 
have, however, frequently from time to time 
doue our best in this Journal to illustrate 
hy engraving and letter-press the progress 
and triumphs of these schools, for which all 
lovers of pure Christian Art, dignified and 
simple, vigorous and self-sustained, delicate 
and fall of fecling, muat have especial regard. 
Without Josing sight of Classic Art, they 
et roam into the most remote and fairy- 
ike regions of cloud-lnnd and spiritual 
fancy, and anon they descend, and iluatrate 
with the most exquisite simplicity, the 
humble charms of inner domestic and pea- 
sant life. Nothing is too large, too wide, 
too liberal, or too expanded for the German 
Art-sonl ; nothing too small for ita micro- 
scopic attention, Of all the oan schools 
of Art,aa far as the varied fields of im- 
agination are concerned, they take the 
widest range, There ia much in their cha- 
racter moat apt for _—s appreciation, 
by which our own bark of Art nr be 
steered without greatly altering the helm, 
Tn our hasty lance we next turn to Bel- 
gian Art, aud find many merits both of 
conception and completion to admire. Its 
historic stataes claim especially admiration, 
aud more than one comes up to the Secu elec! 
of this class of Art. The poetic examples 
of this school fall little behind the heroic in 
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j in drawin: 


which we trast will illustrate truthfally the 
best pointa throughout the exhibition, we 
may recur again to the works of sculpture 
in the Heanx Arts more individually. We 
take, however, this opportunity of adding 
our adkesion to a general Engliah feeling, 
that the distribution of medals internation- 
ally i# a soatter in itself almost impossible 
to carry out satisfactorily, In all cases anch 
awards are embarrassing, even under the 
most simople circumstances, but where great 
diversity, as regards the national appreein- 
tion of such distinction exista, the subject 
ia surrounded with increased difficulties, 
As regards our own national character, it ia 
averse to decorations, Employment, and 
present and future appreciation, are what 
ea our artists, In seargely ony case are 
those decorations much appreciated which 
are 60 welcome on the continent, and we 
believe this feeling is increasing with us. 

We next allude to our own works of 
aculpture, and we trust we shall be excused 
for utilising some of our remaining epace, 
the attention of our readera to 
the very different stale under which seulp- 
ture has its being, abroad and here. 

‘The British school of sculpture has no 
reason to regret its forming part of the 
diaplay in the Beaux Arta, te waa neces- 
aarily small, as the sending of busta was net 
pressed, and the encouragement for the 
more poetic branches of this Artin England 
is lamentably limited, The works are 
also somewhat crowded. The French an- 
thorities having been little acquainted with 
what had been done in this country in the 
Art, but little space waa expected by them 
to have been demanded for this purpose. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, our 
small collection for its extent, fully holds 
its ground with that of other nations, We 
were well aware of the good position which 
theUnited Kingdom held inthis respect, lon 
before the exhibition was contemplated. 
One of our grounds of antiafaction in the 
scheme was, that it would afford an im- 
proved field for comparison, and we are not 
disappointed. It is true the critical lover 
of Art and concentration might wish a third 
of even oar small collection away (this 
however, applies equally, to the larger col- 
lections of other nations); but as regards 
the rest of our works, they will bear com- 
parison, without disadvantage, with the 
beet analogous worke of other nations. Tn 
originality of oanptce, in mind, in choice 
of subject, and in Intellectual beauty, the 
works of the United Kingdom are fully 
on a par with those with which they will 
be most readily conipared—those of France, 
Tn general refinement of sentiment they 
are their mupertors, and it is in decorative 
qualities and execution alone, and in num- 
bers, in which our works are gurpaased 
by onr near neighbours The French 
hare themselves been heard to express, in 
reference to our female statues,“ We model 
the bodies better than you, but we yield in 
the facos mais fes Anglaise, comme elles 
“sont belles!" gracefully qualifying their 
admission by flinging a chaplet at the feet 
of English benuty. 

The French, a8 a school, appear to rely, 
in male works, most on martial and vigorous 
display of muscle and attitude, and in their 
female works on corporeal beauty of limb; 
while simple, powerful repose is more the 
character of English male statues, and 


excellence, and in the execution ofthe graces | delicncy and purity of sentiment of the 


of children they are especially beeay 
In remarking thus on the wor 


English fernale ones, It was a saving of 


a of the | Chantrey, that “the English did not com- 


various schoola, we feel the cursory notice  prehend well corporeal beanty, bnt that it 
our space will afford at present to be whaily | was through the qfections that the public 


inadequate to the subject; perhaps, how- | were to be reached ; 


ever, after the distribution of the medals, 


"and as regards the 


latter cheervntion, no change can be desired, 
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The English works are in great de; 
responsive to this observation, and there 
are few of the English female statues that 
do not appear representations of beinga 
ool, and amiable, and virtuous, aa well as 
utiful. There is much, however, to be 
07 sr _ aco Arta b Bing lish 

student of sculpture, ea) r 
from the Frenc pilin agg an Belgian 
works, because he has had less opportunities 
of consulting these than the age or those 
works that bear especially the antique 
stamp, and we would especially remark 
this as regards drapery. 

Doubtless nothing in Art is so high or so 
important a3 the human ex fon and 
form ; all other matters of detail are but 
accessoriea, and the higher in character a 
work of Art ia, the more all these are kept 
ao. Yet as man was born to be a clothed 
animal, drapery of a simple character may 
in some sort be said to be his natural 
plnsonge Statues exist, even with much 

rapery, in which the eye does not seem to 
lose any of the form it covers; and well- 
informed folds may even enhance and illus- 
trate the action it is combined with. One 

uality it possesses may even atretch beyond 
that of the nude form itself, inasmuch as it 
informs the eye of the antecedent position 
of the figure or limba, the change from 
which to the one pourtrayed haa been the 
author of the precige folds and arrangement 
fixed in the marble, It thus makes a note 
of the immediate past, and may fancifully 
be said to anawer one of the dilemmas of 
the ancient sophiata,—that “there could be 
no such thing as motion, for a thing must 
be either where it is, or where it is not!" 
The ancients evidently had a great con- 
sideration for drapery, and the finest 
examples remaining demonstrate their ex- 
treme felicity in making its folda and light 
and shadow illustrative as well aa secondary. 
When Praxiteles made two statues of 
Venus, one nude and the other draped, 
those to whom he gave the firat choice 
selected the draped one, which we cannot 
suppose would a been the case had it 
not retained the most perfect appearance of 
vitality beneath its veatment. 

That drapery is an arduous study is 
illustrated by the observation of one of the 
Carracei, that “the human figure could be 
learned by rule, for ita elements were definite, 
Lut that drapery could never be wholly 
comprehended in study, as it was infinitely 
various.” Thus, there has ever been great 
variety in draperies. Even among the 
Greek works, we could point to several 
different styles; and in our own country 
what works of execution in Art can evince 
greater diversity than the draperies of 
Roubilliac and of Chantrey? The drapery 
of Roubilline has, with beautiful execution, 
all the flutter of the Bernini school, and 
even Bacon in some degree fullowed in the 
sate track, Chantrey took a wholly oppo- 
site course, and has the merit of having 


thought on this point wholly for himeelf, | vellowa that the British works of epic and | 


aul this is no little praise of success, For 
busts, probably his drapery waa the best 
that has ever been assciated with such 
works; simple, natural—giving a hint of 
the costume of the individual, and ilustra- 
ting the tarn of the head on the shoulders 
with just sufficient detail to be perfectly 
satisfactory without attracting attention 
from the features, Thus far was his drapery 
whuirable, but his style lacked dignity and 
Vigour when applied to statues, It was not 
conceived ina manner sufliciently masculine 
and comprehensive for this purpose, and we 
believe that his style in this respect has 
done harm to the English school, for his 
sticcesa caused him to be much imitated, 


His was a dr of masses, with little 
artful catches os touches introduced, and 
not a drapery of lines and contours, He 
was a keen student of natare in his especial 
walk, and of these little artful natural 
breaks and details he had a great store and 
variety, and the ease with which, with these, 
he could break up and enhance great maasea, 
in themselves intrinsically awkward and ill- 
designed, induced him to leave his 
— often a and oe 
consequence is £ in his bronze 
works, where the lesser touches and artifices 
are lost, and the grand contours alone are 
presented to the eye against the sky, as in 
the Pitt in Hanover Square, and the Geor, 
TV. in front of the National Gallery, the 
effect ia not satiafactory, 

The truer atyle of gel and that now 
gradually and chiefly followed by the best 
artists sheoed, but not widely enough, as yet 

rh regarded in England, is that of 

phael and Thorwaldsen, these two great 
men resembling each other in this 
as far aa their different Arts allow. The 
latter is the greatest modern master of 
sculptural drapery. His folds depend on 
no litle artificea and touches for their per- 
fection, and his acience of arrangement is 
equally effective at a distance, as close in 
one material as in another; and it will be 
observed that his is a drapery essentially of 
lines and contours, of simplicity not of arti- 
fice, of knowledge and not of wavering, of 
boldness and not of timidity, The German 
and Belgian schools also rd some excel- 
lent examples of their acquaintance with 
the true acience of fine draperies, and of 
their capability to work them out, In his- 
toric figures they do not hesitate to present 
honestly and boldly the long pipo-like folda 
from shoulder to heel, line after line, which 
our artista are too inclined to break up arti- 
ficlally, and they appear to pay more atten- 
tion to the efulneas of the transverse 
section of their folds, without which drapery 
can never be thoroughly good; that is, 
supposing a draped fi were cut across 
in any part, its outside edge should present 
j qracelel and preeise lines. 

As a school, the German and Belgian 
draperies of a full and large character 
have the pre-eminence among the northern 
achoola, while in their lighter ones the 
French are at least their equals We are 
certainly deficient in these respecta, aud 
especially in the amaller detailed draperies 
used in ancient times, as well as now, to 
contrast with the amooth surface of the 
naked form ; we lack much of the lightaess, 
variety, and detail of the school of France, 

We have laid so much stress on this 
branch of Art—drapery—beeause it will 
occur, on a sufficient intimacy with the 
national schools exemplified in the Beaux 
Arta, that it is the sole point on which short- 

| coming to any extent is evidenced on our 
| part. Eadead, tuking the various schools 
in their totalities, we deem it perfectly mar- 


| imaginative character stand their ground 

/s0 honourably as they do, considering the 

| vast comparative disadvantages under which 

| the followers of the higher branches of 
| sculpture labour in this country. 

_ _A few sentences will be sufficient to illua- 
trate this, as regarda the constitution of en- 
couragement of this Art in France, to which 
we will in preference allude, inasmuch as 
those who visit Paris on the occasion of this 
exposition, and take interest in this subject 

to which effect we have seen 4 suggestion 
from the highest quarter to the Society of 
Arts) will have full opportunities of verify- 


| ocensions when a I 
ing our words onthis grave question, and we | foster native talent, bu 


Without adverting to the advan for 
— high Art-stady in Parla, or the ad- 
itional means which the governmentaffords 
| for prosecuting such in Rome, we would con- 
fine ourselves to the superior advantages 
held out to the artist who has prosecuted 
his studies eo far (the artist never ceases to 
study) aa to produce a fine work in plaster. 
Such, if 'y remarkable, is sure of being 
ordered by government, or the artist 
not tardily, other seulptaral work, wan 
at the time, given him to execute, In the 
case of the figure itself being commissioned, 
which is most probable and usual, govern- 
ment supplies the artist at once with marble 
and an atelier to work it in, relieving him 
not only from the risk of the block, which 
is no trifliig affair, but also giving him auch 
an apartment, with fitting rooms and ap- 
pliancea, aa could not be obtained here for 
GO. or GU, a-year. What would not some 
of our young sculptors of genius give for 
such a chance ? 

The British public knows little of the 
difficulties which the aspiring sculptor 
has to contend with here. His position 
in this Art is far different from that of 
the neophyte in the sister Art of painting, 
who, with his canvas and colours, set 
to work at once in his art of production : 
but every operation of the sculptor is 
attended with considerable expense, The 
difficulty of obtaini a ground floor, 
requisite on account of the weight of hia 
materials, with a tie td light, a suitable 
wide access for his marble, for unfortunate] 
a plaster statue, however good, attracta lit 
attention here ; the expense of his marble, 
which for a seven-foot figure costs but little 
short of 2002, and more, perhaps, if the risk 
of its turning out badly, and to be rejected, 
be taken into account ; the coat of seale- 
stones, and instruments for pointing, even 
if he carves it all himself; and even short 
of this, the mere turnabout pedestal for 
modelling bis figure on in the tirat place, 
and other appliances, such as its necessary 
supports, and the casting it in plaster before 
it be referred to marble, are no trifling items 
of expenditure. Then, whenever he has 
to move his marble, in which he has to 
deal with tons of weight even in a life- 
sized statue, and for which he must have 
assistance and lifting machines, expense is 
entailed on him at every move. These are 
trifling matters to a large builder, but to 
the commencing sculptor they present diffi- 
culties which, in many casea, are insar- 
mountable,and atay on the threshold of their 
entrance into the temple of fame perhaps not 
afew“ mute inglorious" Flaxmans. If the 
sculptor has no patron, and we cannot bring 
to our recollection one at the present time 
for sculpture who is at all analogous to the 

| late Lord Egremont, he subsides probably 
after a few struggles into a lower branch of 
| Art, or feels it hia duty to quit it altogether. 
A fortunate and prompt chance, or funds 
of his own, which are rarely at the disposal 
of the young sculptor, to enable to wait 
the result of continued and repeated efforts, 
by which at last he may force himaclf on a 
ily responsive public, are thus more 
the elements of success in this Art in 
England than mere genius. Government 
does nothing for him; it employs no one 
who haa not forced himself into a position ; 
it makes no opportunities ; and we regret 
deeply to have to say, that when these do 
occur, which they do rarely in the course of 
events, it dors not always make a righteous 
use of them, Nevertheless, we hold it to 
| be not only its duty to make use of such 
occur, 60 as best to 
it to search out new 


' 


means of doing a0 ; to discover the deserving 


trust of urging the result to a practical effect. 
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in their seclusion ; and to cherish the bud | by a fine figure in 
of penis, not waiting till it bein full bloom | In London we 
befor 


re it bestows its favonriog dew. 
Now, how is it in Paria? We repeat, 
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econ power in hia Art? 
now pretty well what 
would be the fute of his firat good work. 
After having been we will not any “ex- 


that when the artiat produces a remarkable | hibited,” in the most miserable of public 


work, that government doea not consider 
such a manifestation beneath their notice, 
and that a commiasion promptly follows, 
with marble for bis chisel, and au atelier 
free of expense for his nccornmodation, and 
a good sam in addition for his work. This, 
differently is the aspirant in sculpture 
treated in a city we can now reach from 
London in twelve hours ! 

We agree that the current cry now can- 
not be too much repented, “Go to Paris to 
benefit in Art.” We repeat the cry,—but to 
whom would we address it 7 ‘To the artiat! 
No, For itia not he who stands most in 
need of such enlightenment. It is, firstly, 
to the publie we would address the words; 
it ia, secondly, to those men who have in 
their resources power to do in the way of 
encotragetuent what the government is not 
sufficiently considerate to do; and thirdly, 
and by far the most strongly, to the members 
of government, who have the power to supply 
and dispense commissions in proper places, 
but whe are not awake te their duty.—We 
would address these words also to the 
menmbera of the press generally, who might, 
more than they do, give a helping baw to 
an Art sister to that of literature. We 
ctitreat our readers then who have power 
and influence, of whatever nature, in auch 
ina‘ters, aud who visit Paris on thia or any 
early oceasion, to give a little attention to 
the comparative facilities afforded In that 
city, to the encouragement and furtherance 
of the Art of sculpture, Let them with 
this acquirement return to the Beanx Arts 
Exhibition, and regard attentively the works 
of the coutrasted achools, and we are much 
mistuken if their impression will not be the 
same as our own, Viz, marvel—that with 
all the vast difference in public support and 
encouragement, ours should stand its ground 
80 wel), 

We subjoin a fow particulars which bear 
directly on this subject. Firstly, as regards 
advanced study. ‘The French government 
senda out every year a sculptor to Rome, 
where he ia lodged and boarded for five 
yeara of study free of expense. ‘The mode 
of selection is thus conducted. Each year 
it is open to nll students of the * Ecole des 
Beaux Arta” who wish to compete, to do 
so with models from the life. Sixteen are 
first chosen, who have again to enter into a 
competition among themuclves, with the 
sketch of agiven subject. Eight are selected 
from these, who have again to compete for 
the final choice, They have eight atelicra 
devoted to them todividually, into which no 
persou ia admitted, save their models, for 
this their final competition of original com- 
pesitiona; the eelected one of which, ater 
pullle exiihitioa, gives its author the ad- 
vantages of five yeara in Rome, with every 
agsintance for that period, ‘This is done 
every year; and thus there are always five 
young aeulpiors studying in Rome, their 
expenses wholly defrayed by government. 
Here government does nothing of the sort ; 
and the only thing analcens that takes 

Hace here, te one that is an honour to the 
teyal Academy, innamach as this body out 
of ite private fusuls, sends a sculptor to 
Tanne for stady every nine years, bat this 
for a period only of three years, 

So moch for the bud, now for the bloasom ! 
What awaits the French sculptor on his 
vetorn from such study in Nome, or equally 








any one of his companions whu may not | 
} ) 


have been so fortunate, aa to pain such 


awivantages for study, if either tuanifest, | 


| rooms for this Pat in Europe (in the 


Royal Academy), on its escape thence to the 
author's litthe cramped apartment, which 
has probably been its birthplace, it is either 
broken up from want of space, or the bloom 
being off it, the author perhaps deems ita 
want of public regard the proof of ita want 
of merit, and it never sees the light again! 

*Look on thia picture and on that.” 
Tn « city not so large, not so rich by 
far, and not three hundred miles away, 
how different, we repeat, is the fate awnit- 
ing the artiat and bis work? In Paris 
the result of the eame effort would be 
the baving at onee all facilities given him 
for rendering it an enduring work in the 
peetic material in which the triumphs of 
ancient Greece were stamped, and if the 
marble is only equal to the plaster model 
(and we know the material enables the artiat 
always to make it much auperior), the work 
is purchased af a remunerative price by 
government—it i+ placed in some public 
situation for the world tosee—and the artist 
haa his place inthe history of Art ; and his 
work ia there, in public, to suggest and 
justify future employment, 

That this ia no incividual case, a very 
little acquaintance with the conditions 
of Art in France illustrates, There are 
at present many excellent studios pro- 
vided by the French government constantly 


vecupied by government work: we have | 
These are never vacant, but | 


not one! 
consecutively in use for the production of 
sculptural works by various rising and 
matured artista, and this ona seale of which 
we have littl idea in this country. That 
oceuplet at present by Klesinger for the 
production of equestrian works now in 
progress, ia 90 feet square by GU feet high, 


with windows all round the top, any portion | 


of which may be shut out, so as to enable 
the artiat to have any direction of light on 
his work without turning it. It haa capabili- 
ties for taking the sides down go na to aee 
the work at any distance as in the open 
air, and it haa two stables for horses to 
serve as modelato the artiat. Tt was in this 
studio that the very spirited Bravura Rques- 
trinn statue of Frangois I, was modelled by 
this artist, a cast of which is armong the 
latest additions to the Crystal Palace col- 
lection. This studio is situated Rue de 
l'Université, No. 142; where also there are 
eleven other ateliera all occupied om the 
same tertos by eculptora, ic. free of expense, 
These are, with one exception, each from 30 
to dO feet square and from 15 to 2) high, 

Tiesides these there are other ateliers pro- 
vided at the Institute of France, where alone 
there are ten for senlptora, also always in 
use, nod living apartments in addition, for 
those occupants whe are members of 
tho establishment, These form by no 
means the whole of the ateliers offering 
similar advantages to sculpture, Others 
in addition exist elaewhere in Paris, be- 
sides those which are erected temporarily 
for the decoration of architectural works in 
progress, which are aaually built close to 
the works themselves. 

These particulars, which speak for them: 
selves, and are but « portion of the facts 
that illustrate this question, may be 
verified by inquiries at the Institat de 
Frace, opposite the Pont dea Benux Arts, 
ou the Saint Germain side of the Seine, 
or of M, de Nieuwerkerque, at the Musée 
du Louvre, or of M. de Merei, who baa the 
direction of the Beaux Arts 
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THE DOODANA: VENICE 
A Capalest) Painter, 4. 8. Atien, Rngrance, 
Bie od thee Picture, & M1. Of im, by bm, Jf itn 

Ir bas been remarked by some writer on the 
picture galleries of England, that there is no 
eallection in the country—good, bad, or indif: 
forent—that aspires to the rank of a collection, 
which has wot ila “ pair of Canalatti.” We may 
go even further than this, and observe, that 
there is scarcely a house occupied by one of the 
middle clasaes, whose tenant hangs ap a few 
“furniture pictures,” as they are pit ak the 





walla of his dining-rooin, as something more to 


look at than the paintwork or pattern-papor, 
which does not boast of ite yeruds Cunaletti. To 
fact, the works of no foreign painter aro so well 
known hero as those of this truthful delineator 
of Venetian scenery, who, bad he lived a second 
time hia threesvore yours and ten, could scarcely 
have produced all the pictures which, in England 
alone, pnas under his name, Bat the truth is, 
the popularity of this artist has created a demand 
for his productions which the importations from 
Italy could vory inadequately supply; it wes 
neceaeary, however, that tho dealers in works of 
the old painters should respoud to the call of 
their patrons ; and this was done by creating a 
multiplicity of copies, eo that in due time the 
wanta of all were satisfied, and the country was 
overran with imitations and facsimilea. There 
is a house still standing af Richmond, which, 
scarcely twenty years ago, was known to us and 
to mony more as the “ Canaletti Manufactory :" 
scores, wo may almost any hundreds, of copics 
were circulated from its workshops; some of 
which reappear even now iu the auction-rooma 
of the metropolis and of the provinces, where 
counterfeits are as,“ valued” os genuine pictures, 

Antoulo Canal, usually called Canaletti, or 
Cannletto, was born at Venice in 1607: he was 
the son of n seene-painter, descended, i¢ is said, 
from one of the noble families of his native city; 
for some time he followed the profession of hia 
father, to which cireumstance, perhaps, may be 
attributed the boldness and vigour of his oil eascl 
pictures, al the reality of hia effect. In sup- 
port of such an assertion, we have heard more 
than one distinguished landscane painter of our 
own time ocknowlodge that they owe much of 
any excellence they may have reached, w their 
early practice in seene-painting. About the year 
1718, Antonio, disgusted, it is said, with the 
frivolitiea and potty annoyances of the theatre, 
quitted it and Venice together, and departed for 
Rowe, where he reided some time, employing 
himself in studying the noble architectural ruina 
there, aud in the neighbourhood, On his retura 
ta Venice "he applied himeelf assiduously to 

winting views of this “city of palsces.” In the 

tter part of his life he came to England; Wal- 
pole remarks, “ By persuaxion of his countryroan 
Atmiconi, and encourged by the multitude of 
pictures he had sold, or sent over ta, the English, 
Hie was Unen in good circumstances, and, it wan 
eaid, came to inveet his money in our elocka. If 
think be did not stay here above two years. I 
baven perspective by him of the inside of King's 
College Chapel," We do not believe Canaletti 
painted much during bis residence lo Kogland ; 
at any rate, hin pictures of English subjects are 
extremely rare. His finest Kvglish picture is 
the “Gateway ot Whitehall, with the Horse 
Guards, &v..~ belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
ile died in 1763. 

His picture of that portion of the Grand Canal 
of Venioe In which the Dogana di Mare, the 
ancient custom hous, forms a principal feature, 
is one of several in the Royal Collection at 
Windeor, which are among the beat examples of 
the tuaster’s pencil. It is rather cold in colour, 
but bright and truthful, we may almost my, a4 
apanted daguerrestype, The handling ia bold, 
yet delicate, and the figures are well disposed, 
Behind the semibrustic edifice of the Dogana are 
eoon the noble enpolas of the churches 71 Reten- 
fore and Son Giesyio Maggiore, erected by Pub. 
ladio, the former about 1576, and the latier 
between 18i¢ and 1579; the canal of the Giu- 
decea rane op this side of the block of buildings, 
the Grand Canal ou the oller, 
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| IRON REMOVABLE STUDIOS 





FOR ARTISTS. 
Tr may be remembered that one of our late 
numbers contained a letter from a correspondent 
relative to the feasibility of iron removable 
buildings for artiste’ jon, In consequence 
of the insertion of this letter, we received various 
applications and inquires on the subject, and 
we are now enabled, through the kindness of 
Mesara. Bellhouse & Co., of the Eagle Foundry, 
Manchester, to before our remlers three 
plans and elevations of such structures, together 
with estimates for their construction and com- 
pletion. These designs are, however, presented 
inore a4 specimens of what can be done in this 
way, and as suggestions, than aa studied plana, 
affording every requirement that the artiat may 
desire : for it would be probable that cach artist 
requiring to build would have hia own ideas as 
to the scale and details of what he wished to 
erect, and his own views would be modified by 
the aspect, aituation, and nature of the space 
destined for his study. In the most favourable 
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ScuLrton’s Sirona, 


rather than repeating, He there lays especial 
strees upon the facility of removing these build- 
ings, and on their not being Bxtures, as ia the 
cuse with “ bricks and mortar." This is, doubt. 


less, o point of much importance, and the greater | 


facilities Uiat can be given in this ree! in the 
manufacture and fitting and fixing of the several 
parts of such structures, the more a most ad- 
vantageous quality in them will be enbanced, 
With these few remarks we place before our 
readers the three plans and elevations which we 
have received for artists’ atudioa, with the exti- 
— of Mesara, Bollhouse for constructing 
jem, 

The following applies equally to all deserip- 
tions of these balthage, Yarying somewhat ac 
cording to size and situation, 

The frame is composed of castiron uprights, 
bolted to a strong wooden base plate, the gutter 
answering also asa tic to these uprights; the 
roof is supported by Tight wrought-iron princi- 
pals, the whole cove with corrugated iron 
sheets ; the floor rests on sleeperjoista, and the 
walls ond ceilings ave linod with wood, leaving a 
space of about two inches between the linings 
and the corruguted sheets, which sir-chamber 
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circumstances, some time would elapse before 
the “beau ideal” of a atudio might be effected, 
such a4 most artists would be enabled to adopt. 
Wore there, indeed, constant government 
encouragement in this country, as in France, 
for large works of Art, and did our government 
in consequence accommodate the artists em- 
ployed with ample ateliors for the purpoee of 
executing such works aa are done there, we 
might hopo to see a ect of studios of perfect and 
similar plan arise in iron, in which case, from 
their similarity, they might probably be 
duced at a cheaper rate than where the A aie 
are individual and varioua, But as th 
at present, each artist probably builds a di 
studio, and unless there were on association 
of artista for the p' 


—<—— 


are 
t | both these 


of obtaining rooms erected in Sout 


the firm that have supplied us with the abore 


drawings to exhibit in the present Paris Exhibi- 
tion a completed artix's studio in iron, with all 
the principal conveniences that are required for 
that purpose, it would have doubtless attracted 

attention, even amid that extensive 


‘Ve 
The use of iron building arose from ita utility, 
and ita ready applicability to its purpose is one 
of the many uew thi that milroads have 
widely demonstrated to ua; but it does not 
follow that because it is directly useful that it 
should not also be ornamental. Some of the 
structures erected by Messra. Bellhouse possess 
ualities, and a large custom-house, 
manufactw i, har at Manchester, and now 
America, of which we have 


of public and private etudy collectively, which | seen an engraving, is a good example of the 


idea, indeed, offers great advantages on some 
points, and is a plan more than once nearly 
realised in Englend, it rony not be _— that 
any special mode! studio would generally 


adopted, although we must ourselves confess | 
that we see no reason why such a potion may 
not eventually be realised. Had it occurred 
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Patsren’s Srv, No. 1. 


tends considerably to the warmth of the build. 
ing. The prices aleo include stove, papering, 
painting, &c. :— 
Beulptor’s Studio, erected in Man- 
chester 2 ww ww OO 
De. do, crectedin London hs 0 
Artist's Btudio, with pore (No, 1), 6 


o 
0 
orected in Mamchetter, . 5 0 

Dre. » erectedin Lomlon @ 10 © 

Artist's Studio (No. 2), erected in 

Manebester . E + . - Hw o 
De, do, erectedin London 15 0 0 
Every facility that our pages can afford are 
due to the Sartheumen of Art, aud it is feeling 
this that we (not specially architectural) have 
given space to the presentation of iron studios 
to our readers. That the idea will work iteelf 
out, we doubt not, and we shall be very happy 
at any time to be the medium of suggestion on 
this subject of iron structures, in immediate con- 
nection with any facilities it may give to Art. 
We my any facilities advisedly, for we think 
that the lightness, cheapness, freedom of 

from fire, and, moreover, the removability of 

iron structures, especially adapts itzelf not only 

to the studios of artista, but to private show- 
rooms, and public exhibitionrooms of objects 





pleasing effect to be obtained, even on a large 
scale, by the structural use of corrugated iron. 
To the Inst May number of the Art-Journal, 
our correspoudent supplies many suggestions as 
to the convenience and —— of iron 
buildings for etudioa, which our readers will 


to | excuse us if we save our space by referring to 











Patwtea’s Srunio, No.2 7 


of Art generally. One of the requisites for an 
exhibition-room for works of Art is that it should 
be in a prominent ceatral place in a town, espe- 
cially in a large town ; this faet is one that 
militates directly aguinst the erection of anything 

eutin such situations for this purpose, 
Te more a town expanda, the more naturally 
are the authorities desirous of reserving, in 


community, with — buildings, even for 
the instructive ennobling purposes of Art. 


Hat in many cases the samo reasons would not 
militate _— the temporury erection of a 
building for Artexhibition purposes, which, 
after ita two or three months of special uso, 
might be packed up and removed to some other 
#pot with almost equal facility with a tent or 
booth, We know more than ono great town in 
which euch a uae of an ample iron removable 
structure woul! be at once subservient to the 
public desire in the fitting and convenient tem~- 
cor lousing and exhibition of works of Art. 

enced not dilate on the convenience of the 
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kind of building proposed for the obtaining of 
requisite special light, for there are evidently 
no architectam! precedente in iron structures, 
each aa in structures of more weight and pre- 
tension #0 frequently and fatally interfere with 
the proper Tatiting and exhibition of works of 
Art: we could give wereral lamentable modern 
inatances of thia, A building of iron for a tem- 
pormry exhibition room would be an oxhibition 
room amd nothing else; ita express purpose 
would not be sucrificed to any foregone rules 
arising from other requisitions, and none the 
loss for thia might it be beautiful, while the pic 
tures especially might be always as well lighted 
as they were in the Dublin Crystal Pulsce, which 


ve especial autisfuction iu this particular. | 
rther, we are quite, ales, of the opimion that | 


this idea is a practical one in a remunerative 
sense, either by individual enterprise, or by 
menns of shares. 

Such a building would nleo be applienble to 
the exhibition in the provinces of the travelling 
collection of examples of decorative Art frow 
Marlborough House. 

With respect to the show-rooms of manufac 
turers, it las aleo the advantage that euch a 
building might be erected where only a short 
lonse is obtainable, and where the manufacturer 
would be averse naturally to go to the oxponse 
of a substantial building, which after a short 
term of yours he could not remove, and would 
cease to be his own. 

To the use of lron removable buildings for 
the purpose of provinalal and other exbibition 
anloons for Art, we shall have again to refer; in 
the mean time our pages are open to any com- 
munication or suggestion ag regards places of 
study for Art. _ 


——4--—_ 


FRENCH CRITICISM ON 
BRITISH ART. 





Ix our last number, we presented our readers 
and artistic friends with some rather piquant 
anuples of the criticiom with which the British 
contributors to the Palais dee Bevue Arte wero 
cheorod by the Parisian perigdicals. We shall 
now sutm up a fitting sequence in some of their 
detailed notices of individual artista, in which, 
while a eimilar ungonial clement will be found 
to exist, it will be very considerably neutralived 
by its cbviows imoonsisteney,—the willing to 
wound and the erring flight of the barbed 
weapon being equally apparent, 

In one point, all the French critics have 
concurred, and that is the singular and wouderful 
originality of the English school, which came 
upos them Lke some vew comet in the western 
hemisphere, ominous with on abnormal nuober 
of tails. They renssiro themealvex, however, by 
their impreasion, Chat the thing was, at once, a4 
ludicrous and imbecile as 4 dragon anonget the 
phantasms of a Chinese lantern, The (nion 
was the moat uncotmpromiaing in its indulgence 
in this vein, Amongst many other saunilar 


facetion it gave vent, as our readers may recollect, | 


to the following, “England fe eminently 
national, umi she is too prowd fo imitate others; 
wake her the enbject of stricture, or of pmiso— 
bat, of this be assured, that, if you find her 
ugh. ber ugliness is all her own.” Having seen 
a litth: further amd thought a litth: more, a 
change cae over our friend’ mood in somo 
degree, of which the following affords anvusingg 
évileoes. La a “yeutleton” of Jane Oth he this 
writes — 

* Now that the general characteristic features 
of the Universal Exhibition have been azcer 
tained, we can turn to a detwled examination 
of bndividual worka I will commence with 
Englaid. What tact interests ono ln the 
forvign schools ia, not 0 meuch their approach 
to, a8 their ropaleion from our own methodsa— 


oud, in this point of view, Che Eogtieh school ts | 


neh withoatanival At the game tise, I nu not 
uncouscions of the existence in iis works of 
juey canvasce «agely compoced and skilfully 
Tralisel, Buch are the “Svegiiariaa’ and ‘Francois 
» ‘ of Bir. Rusthke-the ‘Morning amd 
Eveuing of a Sisamer's Day, by Mr. Chnlon-—tbe 
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battles of Stanfield, &c. &e. Bat Mr, Eastlake 
recalls too much im hia colour M. Eugene 
Delnervix (%}; Mr, Chalon, Ieabey, in the grouping 
of bis figures; Mr. Stanfield, Bellaugé, in the 
disposition and tone of his military groupe. 
Even the * Battle of Meonnee,’ although buat re- 
presenting on English theme, is treated after 
models of French priority. It is ensy to perceive 
that Mr. Armitage hes been a popil of M. Panl 
Delaroche, anc that it is but recently be has 
quitted the attelier of hia master, These are 
educated artiete—they know what they are 
about—-tut they have not escaped a French in- 
fluence. In a word, they are imitators, they 
are not wholly Eaglial.” 
Thus then, after all England is not * too proud 
to imitate others” she hos cast an eye upon one 
reat model school—it is that of France—she 
aa, therefore, something in ber reasonable and 
redeeming. Delaroche has inoculated her with 
the historic; Stanflekd hay learned to do the 
warlike (aud St. Luke can bear witness, thet it 
ia the dullest lesson to which his original vigour 
las ever condescended) from Monsieur Bollangé; 
while, foraooth, the refined, the scrupulously 
finished pencil of Sir C. Bastlake is to be caught 
from the matchleasly daring, ambitioua hand of 
which it might well be said, that, it “ grasped 
the lightuing’s pinion." Each of theae “ gentle 
men of England” will surely have reasou to 
rajcice, that a scintilla of immortality has fallen 
on him from the great French “ heaven of inven 
tivn,” and that he may confidently exclaim 


Now omnis weriar!" 


With regard to the President of the Royal 
Academy, it will, however, be seen, that the 
Patrie doa not quite agroo with £ U'wien—but 
tatigua to bim an older aud much goutler ja- 
spiration, ‘The Patric, it will be recollected, 
was not more moderate than any of its brethren 





ee 


We concluded our Inst with a lively 
from it to that 
worth repeating in the original—" L'etrangété de 
UEode Angtaive, som originalitd piquante (out dgad 
rendu fax fierurite de public,” How quickly it 
iui occasion to change ite opinions is this 
tatter—nt least partinily—-will be seen in the 
following notice of Sir Charles Enstinke, with 
which it opers ite notkce of individual British 
Artist. 

“Sir Charios Enstlnko is an Euglishmas by 
birth—a Veweien Sy artistic eduection. He has 
acquired the gmee, the poetic feeling, the 
vigorous tone of colour, and the transparent 





teasters. It is, above all, to the imitation of 





which he new helds in his profession. Never- 
theless the largest of the pictures exhibiced by 
him, on this oociion, proves that the Preaklent 
of the Hoyal Acudemy has mule two different 
experiments in his stadies—that ho hax had two 


epoch ku his career—two, a4 they are called, | 
tokmners in his etyle. Spartan *dadas repelling | 


the Thebans’ brings ws into tho penctralia of 
the school of Imvid. The hero naked—unarmed 
excepl with the «word in his band,—whe rushes 
upon the Thebans and is about to strike a 
prostrate foe, seome to us te bo almost a re- 
petition of Romulus in the * Rape of the Sabines.’ 
And hero we must compliment a chanicteristic, 
which wo frequently look for in vain in the 
Evzlish poluters—unity of action. It is the 
want of thin exential quality which condemns 
the wuss of Englsk artists to an inevituble 
inferiority, whenever they attempt the bigh 
histone range. * ¢ 
* Tat we have hastened to the notice of the 
analer pletures of Che President of the Royal 
Academy. which bear wituesa to his pationt 
stady of Venetian colouring. They are three in 
puaber, and cach deserves to be naticed, inas- 
touch as einely and separately they mlgit well 
be made the medium of a mablutary lesson to the 
majority of Englieh painters 
| “The *Becape of Praoeesco di Ferrara &e.’ Is 
uojuestionskly one of the most remarkable 
pictures in the pullery derated to Uie works of 
; our neighbours, We find in it » warmth aud 
| 


ack which it is well | 
tJ 





boly of colour—tones vivid and discreetly se- 
lected—all so happily harmonised a4 to prove 
that many of the Englinb artists, could they but 
make up their winds to study foreign mastera, 
would produce things very diferent from glaring 
oxtravagancies. 

“* Pilgrims arriving in aight of Romo’ ia not 
inferior in attractions This charming com- 
einai bag slap a harmony and variety of 

right tinta, which invite the eye to dwell upon 
it and retain it under delicious impressions.” 

Having minutely described the action of the 
scone dopicted, the critic continues. “On this 
canvas, bathed, aa it were, in light softly subdued 
by vapour, the distinct and contrasted costumes 
soparate distinctly and yet mingle harmoniously 
—the attitudes are, for the moat part, natural— 
there is movement, fervour, amd enthusiasm in 
all tho dramatés personi)—in a word, we have 
here such a troop of pilgrims, as a simple faith 
led, in the olden times, to the tomb of Se 
Peter. 

“We shall be content with one stricture on 
this most agreeable picture. It scems to us 
that it would have guined in unity of impression 
and in depth, if the artist, instead of ranging ull 
his pilgriom in the foreground, ap to the very 
corner of the canvas, had grouped them apart 
and in progressive distance from each other, 
Then, instead of being a jonal line they 
would have bees massed perspectively, and one 
would not be compelled to look along from left 
to right in order to dwell upon tho significance 
of cach figure." 

The critic finally throws tho wreath of all his 
approval wpon Sir Charles Eastlake’s “ Sveg- 
liarina,” and closes with the following remarks 
half savage, half soft. “We will meet other 
Engliah painters, thoy aro rarely gifted with the 
eatnd qualities as the President of the Royal 


| Academy-—we shall, however, encounter a much 
io its ejaculations at the general monstrosity of | greater numbor charncterised by contrasted de- 
‘the newly disouvered British school—“ men | fecta; but if we must refuse to the latter a just 


whose hands do grow beneath their shoulders” | and harmonious palette, in revenge they can 


| claim a distinctive merit, in which Sir Charles 


dewitinta of the illustrious island-city’s old j 


may not participate—tho merit of o defined 
originality : they are English, he, by force of 
imitation, Veuctinn,” 

Wo shall take an opportunity to show how 
abeurdly inconsistent the Petrie hag boca in ita 
general reflectiona upon the Britieh echaol: for 
the present, we shall be content with giving 
two extracta from aubeeqnent critiques from the 
tame pon, to ahow that Sir C. Eostinke was not 
isvlated in his study of and resemblance to the 
old masters, 

Ta ite next euceeeding notice of the Dritich 
exhibition, the Patric thus epeaks of Mr. Dyce :— 

“Mr, Dyce ie exclusively biblical and religious 


. in the three pletares which he has gent vw the 


Clorgionc, that he appears to owe the high place | 


' 





Exhibition, “The Virgin and Enfant Jesus’ us a 
very remmarknble work, inasmuch ox it prosenta 
to ua an artist in a protesiant country (per- 
adventure he is a catholic) trying to moke all 
his own the munner of fervidly religious catholic 
minters who had lived before the Renaissance. 
fie Virgio reewlés Pereyivo and that pious Pre 
Angelios di Fieaule, who never painted, except 
on hia knees and with his checks bathed in 
teara, the mother of the Saviour, A severe 
purity of linear cormpesition, an approprimte 
solid tint of colour, anda profound feeling of 
piety, characteriea Mr. Dbyce's Virgin.” 

Io another number when dealing with Mr. 
Mulready, the Prtrée, in eulogiasing his picture of 
“The Wolf and the Lamb,” says, “Tho colour 
of this chefdremere ia excellent Perhapa we 
might take exception to the middle distance, ay 
boing a little too dark, but, on the whole, we 
cannot too strongly urge upon English painters 
to imitate this substantial, vigerous and bar. 
monious tone, which Mr. Mulready seems to 
have borrowed from the old Dateh masters,” 

Strange as it may seem, the Monitesr, while 
concurring in the generul views of its compecrs 
of the utter oddity of English Art, nesiste 
i Usion in directing the eye of the Patric to 
still more of those singular exceptions to the 
rile, who after all, Awd drunk, and deeply, at 
these wella so undefiled, where true old Art in 
alone to be imbiled. Thus it soenks of more 
than one of the anomalous iclanders—and first it 
confirming what has been said of Mr. Dyce. 




















“Mr. Droe in his ‘Virgin and Child’ Aes 
emulated the style of the old Jtalian nuaafera, such 
an Jobo Bellini, Cima di Covegliana and Pera- 
fibo—and, has filled up a contour of gothic 
sharpneas with tints oe attenuated. This 
quaint paxiceio is skilfully enough made out. 
* The Meeting of Jacob and Rachael’ has not the 
biblical simplicity which the subject required, 
but the bead of Rachael ia not without its 
charm. We admire mach less ‘King Joash 
Shooting the Arrow of Deliverance '—the melo 
dramatic pose—the rigidity of contour and the 
metallic tone of colour in the Joash are the 
reverse of agreenble. Still Mr. Dyce is entitled 
to praiso, innamuch oy ho has aimed at style, 
which is rare enough amonges British artivta. 

“Mr. Dobeon's "Tobing and the Angel,'and the 
* Charity of Dorens,” also dixplay a laudable study 
of the severcr qualities of Art, and for these alone 
deserve to be favourably mentioned. 


* Mr. Broeky luns treated the classic subject of | 


*VYonus and Phaon,” which ia well alapted for 
the canvas, with an obviow: forerone alesse 
to the Momede and rosente mele! af Rahena—whom 
we agin recogniso in the Psycho. Fuishless 
to tho delicate graces of England he haw ini. 
tated the rich plumpness and gmborpoint of 
the oreat Aateerp models.” 

“Me. Pyne,” be says, “ makea us feel both the 
air aud the ligaid element in his ‘Derwent 
Water'—a large lake in full sunshine doubling 
ite banks in jts cloar mirror, without the con- 
trast of strong foreground—without individual 
objects to enhance airial efeet—indepondont of 
all mechanical artifice! ffeve indeal ie a ray 
from the anne af Claude Lorraine I” 

Next comes Mr. Linnell. “ Mr. Linnell,” ssps 
the official journal, “ave mature through Holddma 
aad Ruydarl—and thoy 
*The Forest Road! ‘7 
*The Barley Harvest’ might appropriately 
take their place inn gallery of the old mastera, 
They bave ujxin thes the trae antique tint with 
aSalight seeming of xmoko,” 

Speaking of Mr. Roberts's “ View on the Grand 
Canal of Venice," the Monitear eaye—" How 
often has not this view been taken of Vonice 
with its Zeoca—ite library of San Sovino, its 
two columns of African porphyry, ita Dac} 
Pulao, ite Moorish trofoil—ite Bridge of Sighs, 
its Sclavonian Quay—and how often ngnim will is 
not be taken! Mr. Roberts was well entitled to 
gire it on his canvas ewe after Canaletto—aftor 
Jovant, after Wyld, after Zinta,” 

Without going further at present, wo shall in- 
troxluce one group more of singular exeeptions 
to the British singularity, which had no exeep- 
tion. It is that of the preRaffxelite achismatica, 
touching whom the Athenmum Frawcaie holds 
forth. 

“Conall Reprokis and Hogarth, those fathers of 
the Roglish school of painting, but thruas aside 
their tombstones, and come forth sgain to aled 
influcuce over Royal Academicians, they a» 
auredly would visit with their strieturos tho 
etyle introduced by the leaders of a now school, 
whene works bearing the name of Schaw (Shaw), 
Mallaia, nnd Hunt, are honoured by the attention 
of the crowd at the Palisa de I'Exposition. 
Messrs. Schaw, Millais ant Hunt represent the 
matter-of-fact school, euch as it is understood to 
be by our allies beyond Boulogne ; and as they 
Are exceptions to the rule — singularities — 
Biniongst the Heitish exhibitors, it seems to us 
that we should open our nutice of the latter by 
an oxseination of them. They have, on other 
grounds, something of a right to this forecnat, 
inasmuch na they hare been to ws, aa it were, & 
revelation — they have assuredly excited onr 
womter, beguiled ut into n scrutiny, and, to ray 
the truth, after a pause of momentary disdain, 
led us away captive. 

“ Defore the Palais des Feanx Arts wne opened, 
we were perfectly ignorant of the existence of 
Messrs. Schaw, Millala and Hunt—the whole 
Eughuh echool was to us bounded by the studios 
of Mulready and Landseer, two great minds 
fainilinrised to us by engravings. 

“We owe then a reparation to these roaliata ; 
we recognise in them an imaginative power 
whieh looks upon nature through no trivial 
lens,—which would not degrvte into a vulgnr 
simplicity the representation of heaven's handi- 















| *The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ and 
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work, while rescuing it from the wayward 
fancios of Art. 

“Schaw, Millals and Hunt are not the repre 
sentatives of Hritinh precursors They ure not 
the children of Reynolds nor of Hogarth ; they 
bave no kindred with Benjamin West; as little 
have they been disciples of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Wilkie has not boon their model, nor have their 
dreams been bewildered by the pictorial night: 
maret Of John Martin. Tins, in the British 
school, thean three paintera may be taken for 
three studenta of nature iumined, at a certain 
epoch of their existence, by a new axpect, under 
which she revealod herself, freeing thom from 
tho common and low precepts of the studio, as 
well as from theee by which the articets of the 


United Kingdom have boen bound in allegiance | im 0 
j his affectionate wife and bis child,—the wife lit 


to Sir Joebna Reynolda, one of the greatest por. 
trait-palntera of roodern times, as well as one of 
the most powerful of recognised colourista, 

“Bat mart we then look upon them as pure 
innovators, or trace them to some affiliation — 
diseorer a master, whom they have followed, 
even in England horself} This last surmise 
will, if wo mistake not, lead us upon the truth, 
and we shall therefore take it up. 

“Thore bappena to be in London and in Tr 
falgar Square, a building of very indifferent 
architectural pretensions, which bears inscribed 
upon ithe lintel of ite doorway the words, 
‘National Gallery.’ We have visited this 
National Gallery, and amongst some few works 
whieh we admired in it, carried off more eape- 
cially the romembrance of two. One of thesc 
was anoble portrait of a man—it had the name 
of Reynolds attached to it—we have no occasion 
at present to dwell upon it; the others, placed 


| unfortunately under glase, and ins raloon but 


illighted, has given birth to the English achool 
of realista, This painting, justly attributed to 
Hubert Van Eyck, ie like all the works of this 
Flemish monster, of marvellous peculiarity. 
Greatness anc simplicity are combined in his 
productiona, with minutences of adherence to 
nature. All the world know his two pictures in 
the equare saloon of the Louvre, * 1) Agueau 
Mystiyue de Gand, and ‘La Vierge an Dona 
tour,’ which have bean ever admired for their 
unaffected gree of expremsion, scrupulous of 
manner, and prodigious pervading fininh, 

“Mr. Millais and Mr, Schaw spring atraight 
from the great artist of the Bfeenth century ; 
Me. Hast ray claim the same honour, but leas 
directly. We shall, however, analyse the worke 
of the three artista, and place thei in their dan 
rank a8 theultimate pupils of Van Eyck, the fellow 


students of Pieter Christophsen, one of the frat | n 
' retained the line of Lamartine,— 


initinted into a wtyle which was rather brought 
to perfection than Invented by the paintor of 
Broges. Mr, Millain, the first of the three 
madern scholars of Van Eyck, is tike the attend: 
anta of ‘The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood," who, 
awakening after an hundred years’ sleep, found 
themselves living and moving with the language 
and ideas of the epoch when they had fallen 
aaleep ; certainly he muat have been profound! 
astonished on the day when be, who had pe 4 
into slamber in the palace of Duc Philip te Bon, 
found imseelf a living man at South Cottage, 
Kingston-upan:Thamea, He cast his eyes around, 
men nod things were nat those he had know: ; 
ho sought bis brothers in Art, but be found that 
they anderstood nature differently fram that in | 
which it lial been interpreted by hia beloved 
master, Therefore he dissociated himself from 
these modern schools, and he paints the life of 
the nineteenth contury with the pencil which 
the nrtist of the fifteenth bad at his death be 
qneathed to hin. 

“It would be difficult to my what ia Mr. 
Millais’ method of painting—what ix the secret 
of hia strength of colour; whether his wohiclo 
be oll or albamen, or his touch that of the oil 
or the mininture-painter; the plate-glass, which 
protects hia canvas, forbkls all close serutiny on 
thie head ; at the same titne be it remombored 
that these questions of manner aro of little im- 
portance in the appreciation of a work of Art. 
The three pictures of Mr. Miilaia, ‘The (rdor,' 


‘Ophelia,’ have that within, which seizes upon 
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possible and the imposible in an effart of Art, 
to enter into a contest with Nature hersolf, 
Wo give the preference to ‘The Order.” The 
wounded prisoner, to whom his wife and infast 
are the messongere of liberty, and the soldier 
gnoler who receives his onler for dismissal, are 
one aod all designed, and painted with great 
vigour —an nstonishing impress of truth—n« 
something of the very tilliness of xaireté, which 
attains the force of the dramatic without'seeming 
tesearch for it, Each part in the group is com 
rect in ite action; the soldier, whose feure is 
half concealed by the prison dour, which he 
bokts cautiously open, and whose profile alono 
is given; the prisoner, a Scotch highlander in 
his national costume, overcome with emotion at 
the restoration to freedom conveyed to him by 


up with the joy of saving him whom she loves 
All this is truth itself; all well felt and well 
presented, without any truce of the trivial or 
commonplace, The child, which is sleeping on 
that aide of the wife's bosom next the husband's 
head, whieh bends on it in deep emotion, is 


'*Wume adorable gentilesse ;" ita little naked 








tie connolaseur, eompela him to e and 
ponder, and gives birth to discossions on the 


limbs are drawn with the purest correctness, 
and tinted in happiest accord with nature 

* But the dramatic forca—the lending action of 
the group—ia centered in the soldier and the 
wife. There is idea! beauty in their truthfulness 
of expression, This soldier is no traculent 
geoler: nothing in his aspect, attitude, or dress, 
indicates such to be bis mature, He 8 2O 
heavy bundle of kerr, but ho examinos serupu- 
ously the ordor of liberation, which the young 
wotman holda over to him seross the shoulder 
of ber husband: he has, as yet, tut half released 
his prisoner, This man personifies law, rule, 
and obedionce ; he ls calea and immovable. The 
woman concentrates in herself all the touching 
feeling of our nature, She is the wife in the 
sublimoest morale of that being; her maternal 
love; her glow of heart; her flashing exultation 
of succem ; for, in the name of all the affections 
to which she ia devoted, she has combatted and 
hax vanquished; she has beat the judge, the 
magistrate; aud she comes to bid the prison 
gates give up her husband.” 

After thia very liboral enlogiam, the critic 
proceeds to visit the pupil of Yan Eyck with a 
dua portion of set-off, 

“ Mr. Millais,.” he says, “ zealously socks, like 
his model, tho perfection of detail; he stadies 
each part of bia picture with impartial equality 
of attention: man, or nonimal, or the blade of 
grass, ore favoured by his pencil with indiscri- 
minnte attention, e sirely haa read and 


*L insects vant ow monde, if oat amtand codte.” 


This oquality of treatment, this ecrupulous study 
not to give living nature any preeminence over 
till life, the bu:man being to the decorative ac 
cexssorica, injures not a littl: the works of the 
English artiet. The drew of the priciner, the 
rel cont of the soldier in the ‘Order of Helonse,” 
ire so perfeotly executed, that they withdraw 
the spectator’ attention from the parties them- 
selves; the latter fade in contiguity with tisnes 
#0 intense in tone,~of sch substantial reality. 
In ‘Tbe Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ the 
plumage of the dove and the hay of its nest 
qitickly secure the eyes of the spectators; and 
in the early days of the exhibition, before the 
name of Mr. Millais was familiarly known, 
visitors might be heard ask each other, ‘Have you 
seen the English artist's hay?’ The bay thas be- 
came the action of the tale —Iita prominent 
intorost; and it woukl hare been nocomary to 
rechristen the picture, and namo it ‘The Hap: 
pines of Hay on tho Return of the Dove." 

After having enlarged upon the higher judg- 
ment of Van Erek in this particular, more espe- 
cialiy n4 instanced in his celebrated Louvre 
picture, “ La Vierge au Donateur,” where, amid 
an infinite elaboration of detail, the prominant 
interest in concentrated in La Vierge, the eritic 
proceeds :—".Mr. Millais cannot make up his 
mind to sacrifice a single detail, be it over no 
devoid of interest, much leas can ho subeerve an 
ill-timed intensity of tone. 

* That red coat of the English soldier must bo 


— searlet broad-cloth, as the B<cotch- 




















mana tartan ia to the eye eo thoroughly the 
plushy woollen stuff that one must needs handle 
it, These miracles of imitation in setting forth 
the inanimate, have the effect of impoverishing 
Let animate of ita prominence—of impress of 
vitality. 

“Mr, Millais would be superiatively perfect : 
divide bis pictures into parte, and each one will 
be worthy of all praise; reunite them, and the: 
forthwith injure each other by the level of their 
perfection, and make one wish that here and 
there had been a fae pas of the pencil; the 
result, mayhap, of an eye ora hand wearied with 
minute elaboration, 

“We have a re f, howevor, still more grave, 
to visit withal this artiat eo skilful and eo over- 
serupulous,—it is the use of 80 opaque a brown 
in his backgrounds, as to deprive them of both 
aivand light, The ps in ‘The Order of 
a. aud or Return of the ap are a5 
tharply cut as silhouettes on a ground of paper 
jet; behind them there is, as stated, neither alr 
nor light, and, consequen' 
nor depth of backgroun Here Mr. 
Millais overlooks the precepts of Van Eyck." 

The critic proceeds in like manner to animad- 
vert on the transcendental accessories of the 
Ophelia, in which, however, be but retreads the 
ground already worn to a dead level by his pre- 
cursors of the London press, and thus concludes 
with a potent salve for much of his severities :— 

“We have long in the work of 
analysing Mr. Millais’s pictures, because we ro- 
_— in bim an artist of no ordinary talent, 
and foresee the influence which his success in 
the '55 exhibition will exercise not alone on 
the English school, but on the schools of the 
Continent. Our Meissonier bas been followed 
by a shoal of amall fry, who bave vainly en- 
deavoured to imbibe the quality of his genius 
Before a year is over, Mr. Mi will have an 
awkward squad of imitators exaggerating all bis 
defects, bat unembarrassod by a particle of his 
power.” To Mr. Shaw,* who, if we are not much 
mistaken, is wholly innocent of any petty larcen. 
imitation of Van Eyck, or of any privity wi 
pre-Raffaelite cliquea—buat who bad won for him- 
selfan honoured name before the latter came into 
ontity, and wereso christened—by his devotion to 
medizval pictorial research, and the publication 
of exquisite copies of medieval iluminations and 
quaint gems of Art, it is but due to give this 
glowing tribute of the Frenchman's admiration : 


, no middle distance | 
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“M. Schaw” he sys, “whose watercolour — 


drawings are ranged in the ery above 
amongst designs by English architects, is, in 
simple truth, a pointer of the inanimate, who 
aul in delicacy of poncil, not only Van 
Eyck and the Mendings, but all the miniature 
painters of the Duke of Bargundy—all thoee of 
the famous Abbey of St. Gall—nay, even the 
Saxon artistic decorations of the famed Goapels 
in the British Museum, Never were objectives, 
really represented with more -precision, au, let 
us add, with more art, than in his picture of 
‘The Funeral Pall belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Company of London.” ‘I'his drapery, the date of 
which is obviously of the fifteenth century, 
glows with golden ornaments and figures em- 
broidered in brilliant colours. M. Schaw bas 
painted this pall, thread for thread, with an art 
#0 perfect na to make eren a German Dow deapair, 
notwithstanding his ta in the picture of 
‘La Femme Hydropique." 

“We cite,” continuca the critic, “ M. Schaw 
after M. Millaia, beenuxe they both proceed, 
although in different lines, from the same master, 
and because there is not merely a wondrous 


pationt elaboration in the German vase and in 


the funeral pall, but because they indicate o 
most delicate sensitiveness in regard to colour 
and a very striking artistic intelligence” 
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we found a most estimable artist, Mr, Shaw, 
known, a8 wo have just intimated, to the literary 
as well og the artixtic world, before young 
England bad learned to lisp the nomes of 
Van Eyck, or, Porugino, as a most skilful ar- 
chacologist—a retrospective reviewer of the old 
monkish illurminations; some of the choicest of 
which he gave with a singularly faithful pencil 
to the public, and who little dreamt that he was 
becoming the apostle of the new and trae achool 
of painting while making fiesimiles of those 
qeales curiosities, wherein the infant struggles 
of Art are so conspicuous, and in which the sug- 
gestions of perspective both of line aud tint are 
80 unceremoniously dealt withal, Mr. Shaw 
will probably be as much surprised as any of us 
at the ph commencing in the Parisian 
periodical with the words “ WM. Schas, Millais 
et Hunt represent Uéoole de realise.” While 
however he may repudiate the precise kind 
of honour intended for him by the French critic, 
ho may with a safe conscience, receive, in “its 
fullest metre, the eulogium passed upon the 
exquisite delicacy and finesse of his pencil, the 
microscopic minatie of which might raise up 
from the vasty deep the'spirits of Van Eyck —the 
—_ aud Gerard Dime, 

Mr. Hunt is not quite eo fortunate in the 
hands of the critic as his companions. 

“M, Hunt, a devotee, like M. Millais, to tho 
manner of the pointers af the Rfteenth century, 
has not attained an equall nt gmap of 
realities. Sicen sis tan illnda, be has be 
come bewildered in an infinitude of detail, and 
his pictures ein in giving the eame 


exaggerated 
— to their accessories, The Christ 
ing for a believer who slept not, and 
entitled ‘The Light of the World,” haa in it 
traits of imagination and — pra | of 
applause, but minuteness of tint is carried to 
such a degree in its elaboration, that even Jolane 
Yau Aeeel! can scarcely compote with it. Tho 
drops of dew, which moisten the bottom of the 
robes of Christ are painted one by one, with their 
£0) reflections and transparent shadows; 
the grass givea forth ita each icular blade, 
the bushes every briar, and if the eye could but 
tmee detail within detail, it doubtless would dis- 
cover the insects that dwell in all these bramnblos, 
or nestle within the tufts of herbage, * * * 
The mission of Art ia not to reproduce all that 
exista, but to substitute for the animation of 
life an harmonious ensemble, to convey the 
impreeaion of — rather by its general 
ebaractera than by dotaile—minute exactitude 
leads Art from the truth und produces but 
false results of aspect most ungenial, 

“The picture of ‘Wandering Shoop’ affords 
the best proof of our correctneea—on it M, 
Hunt bas exhausted inuch talent and much time, 
to, #o to may, a perfect los: of both. Asa painting, 
it totally wants harmony; it is harshly crude, 


}and yet never did artist of any epoch study 


more scrupulously his models, The flecee of 
the sheep, if closely examined, is found sub- 
divided into small patches of wool; the grass 
= the individuality of each blade, each with 
te own light, ite reflection and its shadow— 
each astonishes by the truthfulness of its 
reproduction, and nevertheless the whole wants 
truth, and wholly faila to reeall nature.” 

With these extracts we shall for the present 
conclude, having illustrated by then how in- 
conriderately, necording to their own showing, 
the French combined in the ejaculation at the 
utter singularity of the English school of painters 
—in which no sympathy wan discernible either 
with modern excellence, their own schools, or 
with the models of the olden tirme—how, in fact, 
England was in this regarded but as a Lilliput to 


_ the Brobdingnag across the Channel, 


All this thine many of our readers, moderately — 


familiar with our native menu of rank in the 
walks of Art, may be lost in perplexity an to the 
identity of thia new leader of the pre-Raffxelites 
—this Moner, Schaae: we confess to have ourselves 
been for some time in the same predicament, 
until, having visited the pall and the beaker, 
and climinated the Teutonic c from the name, 








* Mr. Henry Shaw, P.S,A., nathor of “ Medimval 
Costumes,” &¢,, &c. 
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{Our ndent has, in thisand bis former 
article, presented ua with the opinions, —. 
of the French prees on our School of Painting ; 
aud, considering how norel the works of our 
artists must appear to the majority of the writers, 
and, ng 9 necessary consequence, how easily they 
may have been misunderstood, our countrymen 
ought not to be dissatified with the verdict pro 
nounced upon them. But we know that by the 
greatest and beat painters of France, the Euglish 
School is estimated at its true value, and that a 
very high one.—Ed. AJ.) 
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Breuisonam.—Mr, Thomas Uoderwood, printer 
and lithographer, of this town, who has already 
dene much towards popularising Art by sopying 
some of the best works in chromo-lith ¥, am 

ublishing them at a very small charge, has liberully 
Setermiae’l upon a plan ealewlated still more to 
facilitate the progress of Art in his native town. 
Having lately erected extensive premises in Castle 
Street, he purposes appropriating the whole of the 
upper part of his Inte establishment in Union 
Pu to the use of students, particularly those 
who, having availed themselves of all the educa- 
tional advantages conneeted with the Government 
School of Design, are anxious to pursue their studica, 
and perfect themselves in some branch of high or 
ornamental Art. With this view he will provide 
all the materials necessary to complete 60 desirable 
anobject. These will comprise high class drawings 
by Cox, De Wint, Fielding, Prout, &e., a library of 
works on Art and costumes, models, busts, custs, &e 
and (if required) occasional lectures by Ruskin and 
ethers. He also contemplates offering to the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes every inducement to the 
study of drawing, the cultivation of which is be- 
coming so essential to the manufacturing prosperity 
of the town, by lending out to the humblest appli- 
cant simple outlines, &e., caleulated for young 
beginners in this interesting field of study, at a 
mere nominal charge. Such is the idea it has long 
been the ambition of Mr. U. to carry out; of course 
new features will develope themselves as it pro- 
greases towards practical realimution. It ix hoped 
that every encouragement will be given, and every 
sliccess attend so generous an enterprise, and that 
we shall speedily have to record some of the 
results to the local community for whose beneit it 
wus undertaken. 

Bauaittox.—A society has Intely been formed at 
Brighton for the promotion of the Fine Arta, and 
las obtained the sanction of many of the leading 
nobility and gentry of the county of Sussex; the 
municipality of eae too, have not heen back- 
ward in the cause, for they have unanimously voted 
the appropriation ef a portion of the Pavilion for 
holding the exhibitions of the society, and have 
engaged to make such alterations as shall thoroughly 
adapt it for the =, A working committee 
has appointed of gentlemen who are determined 
to carry out the objects of the society with the 
utmost zeal, and their first step has been to make 

tions for holding an exhibition of the paint- 
ge of living artieta in the ensuing months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November. They do not 
doubt that their efforts will be well supported by 
many of our most celebrated artists, who will enuble 
them to present to the world visiting this queen of 
watering-placea am exhibition aecond to none in 
the provinces. 

Maxciestan.—The bronze statue of Dr. Dalton, 
by Theed, has been erected and ina ted here. 
It stands on n pedestal in the ponee wall which 
separates the public esplanade from the Infirmary : 
the cost of the statue is about 900. 

Dexrenstixe.—Ouor contemporary, the Huilder, 
saye,—" A Tourist,” writing us from Dunfermline, 
informs us that a very successful endeavour has at 
length been made to establish a school of Science 
and Art in that city. The classes, he remarks, are 
already self-supporting, although the school has 
not been established more than eighteen months,— 
a fact which speaks well for the master, Mr, 
Leo Taker, who, it appears, is in connection 
with the government department of science and 
Art. The inhabitants have expressed their appro- 
bation of his exertions, by erecting, at considerable 
expense, 1 commodious school building, which, 
notwithstanding a little Siepropertio n, our corre~ 

ondent remarks, does credit to the town, and to 
the subseribers to its erection. The black board 
system of teaching at the public schools, which has 
ifone much to the generalisation of taste, ap- 
[oer not to be carried out as it ought to be at 

Junferinline, Out of a much greater number of 
schools, there are only three, our correspondent ia 
informed, receiving thia instruction.” 

Newavny.—The pleasant little town of Newbury, 
in Ierkshire, surrounded by an affluent ncighbour- 
hood, has determined, through the members of the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, presided over 
by the Earl of Carnarvon, to have a‘ Pine Arts 
Exhibition,” and artists are invited to contribute 
any works which will enable them to « out 
their object. We have recelved a cireular to thia 
effect, but it gives no information os to dates, &ec., 
nor te whom get, &e,, may be sent, A note. 
widressed to Mr. F.S. Adnams, the Hon. See. of 
the institution, will, we have no doubt, procure for 
the writer any information he may wish for, 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


No, VIIEL—WILLIAM HILTON, ELA. 


OMEWHERE we retnetnber to have read of an 
artist who, finding little or no patronage for hia 
works, bad recourse to an ingenious expedient 
to get rid of the accumulated contents of his 
studio; he retired into a distant part of the 
country, giving instructions to some friend, 
whom he had let into the secret, to close his 
house within a reasonable time after his de 
parture, to aay that he had died suddenly, and 
to sell off bis pictures by auction. The strata- 
gem mucceeded perfectly ; the artist neglected 
while living was duly honoured when supposed 





to be dead, and the pietures sold well. Whea 

. the matter was finally settled, the painter re- 
A= turned to his house, and never again found occasion to com- 
ae plain of want of patronage; the merita of hia works having 


ouce been acknowledged, there was no excuse for rejecting 
them thereafter, 

Looking back upon the history of men of genius, it is | 
me) poly, and, moreover, humiliating to our common nature, 
to reflect Low many have goue through life, if not absolutely 
neglected, at least without baving full justice rendered to them till they 
had passed from the scene of their labours, and were beyond the reach of 












; thore is at the present time much to encourage 
merit, and few individuals of superior talent have to complain that their 
talents are not in some degree apprecisted and rewarded, In the Fine 
Arts such appreciation is undeniable, except in the department of sculp- 
ture and in the highest branch of historical painting; here the artiat hos 


om 
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still to Jament over the absence of public and state patronage, and is 
almost dependent for a living upon the lowest grade of his Art reapec- 
tively, busts and portraiture. We rarely think of the state of historical 
painting in England without a sigh of regret over the neglect and disnp- 
pointinent experienced by and Hilton, two of the greatest names 
with which the Eoglish school is identified. Barry was almost shunned 
as anu outcast by his brother artists, and received, while living, little of the 
homage due to his extraordinary genius, #0 that be was barely enabled to 
procure for himself the common peceesaries of life ; and yet, aa it has 
been remarked, “in death the proudest of England's aristocracy contested 
to bear bis pall to the grave ;” and Hilton would probably have suc- 
curbed under the chilling blast of penury if he had not received an 
appointment in the Royal Academy which helped to maintain bim 
These, as we before mid, are humiliating reflections to us as a nation, 
More than fifteen yeare so, immediately after Hilton's death, we thus 
wrote upon this topic >" Hilton has been producing immortal works for 
upwards of thirty-six years: during that poriod he may have received 
half a ecore of ‘ commissions,’ while men limmeasurably his inferiors have 
had ay many hundreds, and the nobility and gentry of England have 
expended fortunes upon importations from the Continent, which enabled 
the dealers in thern to thrive. The nation has indeed been very liberal 
to the dead, but for the living it has done nothing, The exchequer bas 
been largely drawn upon to extend the glory of the old masters; but to 
the worthies of Great Britain it has doled out a stepmother'’s meed of 
fame. Now that Hilton can paint no more—now that nature has made 
him deaf to the voice of the charmer, praise and patrdnage will fall upon 
him like the summer shower on a blighted tree; the pictures that 
remain to his executor will be ongerly coveted.” And so were and 
are; whoever attempts to purchase a specimen of his pencil—and the 
opportunities for so doing are rare indeed—imust be prepared to pay 
most liberally for it. 

William Hilton was born at Lincoln in 1786. In the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy for the year 1778 appears “ A Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
by William Hilton, 399, Strand ; but the name does not occur afterwards. 
This William Hilton is presumed to be the father of the historical painter ; 
he was a oative of Newark; to the chureh of that town the son, when in 
the zenith of his fame, presented a picture, “ The Raising of Lazarus,” aa 





Keameal ly) 


4 mark of filial respect. The younger Hilton manifested a taste for the 
Arts at an early age; and his father, considering perhaps that engraving 
was & more lucrative profession than painting, placed him, in the year 
1500, with his friend Jolin Raphael Smith, the eminent mezzotinto en- 
graver; Mr. P. Dowiut, the wellknown watercolour painter, was his 
fellow pupil, and subsequently married young Hilton's sister. How long 
Hilton remniged with Stoiuh we do not exactly know, but he certainly 
soon entered the Royal Academy as a student, ond must have made good | 
uso of his time at this early stage, for in 1803 be exhibited a picture 
ontitled “ Banditti,” at once adopting history as bis theme, and from it be 
never departed under the most discouraging circumstances. Had be 


SIK CALSPINE REMUING BERNA, 


{T. Wilkiwwe. 


chosen to associate iture with this noble but then moat unprofitable 
branch of Art, Hilton might have died a rich man. Hat fame was dearer 
to him than riches—the glory of his profession a greater stimalua than 
heaping up wealth—the praises of the discriminating and appreciating 
few a more welcome recompense than the applause of those who delight 
in the daintiness of court beauties, or the aflectations of costumed Jeaux, 
“When England,” writes a critic of Hilton's worke while he was living 
and neglected, “shall be numbered among the nations away in 
the dark efflux of time, how degrading and humiliating will ber refine- 
ment and civilisation appear to future ages, when they find that, while 
the enthusiastic votary of historic Art languished wuleoded in his deserted 
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studio, and the many noble creations of his soaring mind hung mouldering 
on his walls, the painting-room of the fashionable ext inter wns 
greeted with an assemblage of the wealth, rank, and sf of the land.” 
These remarks must not be understood as conveying, even by implication, 
auy unworthy estimate of it-painting: an art which Titian and 


portrai 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, and re. Reynolds and Lawrence, | 


and many others, wrought out with eo much success, ought never to be 
spoken of in termn of disparagement: it is only when compared with 
historic painting that it becomes a art, or to be condemned 
when practised by thoee whom nature has endowed with gifts capable of 
being turned to a higher account, merely becanse it may yield to them a 
larger revenue. It is really end to witness genius wasting its powers on 
a lace rulf, or a eatin dress, or labouring to give grace and dignity to the 
inanities of fashionable life, when it might be storing up a harvest of 
immortality by dealing with the most instructive and the noblost of 
human action, “I — behold,” eaid Northcote one — to » friend, 
“a majestic eagle painted by Titian, and if Heaven would give me the 
power to achieve such a work, 1 would then be content to die.” Here 
was the enthusiasm of a mind striving after the grand; the ambition 
of the veteran artist 
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id not have been eatished with representing the | 


beautiful plumage of the humiming-bird—it mounted to the solitary rock 
on which stood the noblest tenant of the air, instinct with energy, action, 
and expreasion ; a less sublime object would not content bim. 

Hilton pursued his career with unequivocal success (so far at least as 
the excellence of bis works is an indication of success), oxhibiting annually 
at the Academy one or two pictures till the year 1814, when he was 
elected “ Associate.” As our space will not permit acritical notice of the 
majority of his pictures, we prefer to give hore list of the most im- 

rtant:—‘ Nature blowing Babbles;" “Una entering the Care of 
Uorses,” engraved some years back by the Art-Union of London; " Jacob 
separating from Benjamin,” “The Graces teaching Cupid to play on 
the Lyre,” “ Cupid sailing on his Quiver," “The Triumphal Entry of the 
Duke of Wellington into Madrid," “The Rape of Europa,” “ Comus,” 
“The Angel releasing Peter from Prison,” “Hebecca at the Well,” “ Edith 
and the Monks discovering the dead Body of Harold,” “Sir Calepine 
rescuing Serena,” “ Venus seeking Capid at the Bath of Diana,” * The 
Infant Warrior," “The Stolen Bow,” “The Murder of the Innocents,” 
“Mary Magdalen washing the Feet of Christ,” “ The Crucifixion,” “ The 
Crowning with Thorns,” “ Una and the Satyra,” “ Amphitrite.” 

In 1520 Hilton was elected Royal Academicion, and, on the death of 





Kog eve) by 


eokora, 


UU. & OP. Sieholle, 


Faseli seven yoars afterwards, was chosen to succeed him as“ Keeper" | and bis step seemed heavy with the weight of unproductive labour. Thus 


of the Academy, an office the chief duties of which are to direct and 
superintend the studies of the pupila, In the fulfilment of these duties 
his labours were unwearied ; he was always at hand to be consulted, ever 
ready with his advice and with words of encourngement. He had the 
happy art of endearing to him those he taught, and their attachment to 
the person of their teacher became as strong as their reapect for his talenta. 
Out of his classes proceeded not a few of those artists who are now the 
living ornaments of our school. But while he was thus laying the foun- 
dation of future fame and perity for others, hia own gentle and too 
sensitive spirit laboured with oppressive cares, aggravated by much physi- 
eal weakness and constitutional delicacy. Per! bad his genius found 
a suitable recompence, the mind might ultimately have triumphed over 
its feeble tenement, so that his strength would have been renewed in 
ey ven to the success that followed his efforts: the sickness arising 
rom hope deferred is more ape more exhausting, more beyond the 
physician's art, than any bodily ailment. There were few gleams of sun- 
ehine to cheer the last years of Hilton's life, few green epots to which bis 
mem 
His fine intellectual countenance was ever 

“ Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 


while nobles and cognoscenti were spending their thousands in the purchase 
of questionable “old masters,” and the refuse of continental galleries cast 
adnft by their foreign owners as worthless, Hilton, without a doubt tho 
most accomplished painter of his day, found his studio comparatively 
desertod by the patrons of Art, and bis works, with now and then a soli 
tary exception, returned upon his bands from the exhibition rooms. Often 
might he be seen, when officially engnged at the Academy, pacing silently 
and sadly up and down the rooms ns if occupied with thoughts too painful 
for utterance. In December, 1538, he caught a severe cold, from which 
he never entirely rallied, and after trying variows changes of residence, 
for the benefit of the air, without any satisfactory result, he took up his 
abodo at the house of Mr. Dowint, in Upper Gower Screet, whore he ex- 
pired on the 30th of December, 1839, at the oge of fifty-three. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of William Hilton, whose career 
may be summed up ina few words—a diligent and faithful use of the 
great talents committed to him, and unpardonable neglect on the part of 
those who, having the power, should have encournged him: it remaing 


could revert as pleasant resting-places on bis dreary journey. | now for us to notice tome of his most important works. We shall take 


the “ Evrora,” charmingly engraved on this page, first, as it ia one of his 


comparatively early pictures; it was painted in 1818, and formed part of 








the collection of the late Lord De Tabley, and when this collection was 
dispersed, it came into the possession of tho Earl of Egremont The 
picture was painted soon after Hilton's return from Rome, which be had 


visited, accompanied by 
T. Phillips, RA., the 
distinguished portrait- 
painter: in conception 
it is highly poetical and 
original, most vigorous 
in drawing, fresh and 
rich in colour, with an 
impressive chiar’-cecuro ; 
no subsequent work of 
the artiet surpasses it 
in these qualities; bis 
mind bad not yet expe- 
rienced the deadening 
influences of the world’s 
neglect. 

Another of hin most 
inviting compositions is 
“Sin CaLering RESCU- 
ino Saxena," a picture 
which, with shame be it 
spoken, remained in the 

inter’s studio till after 

ia death; when this 
event happened, a num- 
ber of his brother artista, 
rightly considering it a 
national disgrace that the 
first historical painter of 
his time should not be 
represented in the Na 
tional Gallery, bought 
this work by subserip- 
tion, and presented it to 
the country. Hilton's 
knowledge of composi- 
tion, it bas been ro 
marked by an able ano- 
nymous critic, was never 
better displayed than in 
this piece. The picture 
is fall of exquisite con- 
trasta, which powerfully 
explain the post's tale, 
and blend adinirably into 
vigorous expression a8 
whole, The beauty of 
the bound and suffering 
Serena le contrasted with 
the demoninc and diabo- 
lical actions and looks 
of her tormentors; thoy 
again are in opposition 
to the noble and manly 
figure of the Knight. 
The colouring of this 
picture is rich, warm, 
and full of harmony. 

As an example of Hil- 
ton’s large compositions, 
we havo engraved the 
eentre of the three por- 
tions into which be di- 
vided his picture of the 
“ Caveirixtor ;™ it con- 
tains the principal group. 
Weare not quite certain 
whether this picture was 
or was pot « commission 
from the Mayor and Cor 
poration of Liverpool ; 
wo believe it was, but 
at all events it is an 
honour to them to have 
purchased it under any 
circumstances, When 
the “ Art-Union of Lon- 
don” published their en- 
grmying from it, by the 
late W. Finden, we no- 
ticed the picture at some 
length ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it. This work waa 
painted in 1527; for 
pathos and true devo- 
Uonal feeling it may 


challenge comparison with any representation of the same subject, either 
ancient or modern; and it manifesta, in a high degree, Hilton's high 
feeling and devotion to historic Art of the noblest class, 


Engraved by) 
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To anothor “ gallery * picture, “ Edith finding the dead Body of Harold," 
engraved in the A rt-Journad last year, we need not again refer; but his 
“ Angel releasing Peter,” that now constitutes the altar-plece of a church 


at Manchester, a large 
sized picture also, must 
not be paseed over with- 
out a few words of com- 
mont. It was the last of 
Hilton's large pictures, 
wan purchased of the ex- 
ceutors after his death, 
and was painted in 1891; 
we remember seeing it 
when exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, still our 
recollection is not suffi- 
ciently vivid to hazard 
an opinion of its merits, 
although the grandeur of 
the composition struck 
us forcibly. But the 
writer to whom we hare 
already referred speaks 
of it, in 1883, thus:— 
“The ‘Angel releasing 
Peter’ failed in the cha- 
racter of the angel, It 
carried too much of the 
heaviness and corporeal 
solidity of a human 
being, and was deficient 
in lightness of carriage 
and angelic expression 
of couutenance, The 
figure of Peter was well 
dmwn ; the attitude and 
expression being ele- 
vated and appropriate. 
The groups of sleeping 
guards scattered in the 
foreground display the 
painter's fine and may 
terly power in drawing, 
and no leas deep know- 
ledge of harmony and 
colour.” Ta St. Peter's 
church, Pimlico, is also 
an altar-picture by Hil- 
tou, the “ Crowning of 
Thorns ;" we can offer 
no opinion ow this work, 
as we bave never scen it, 

* Nature blowing Bub- 
bles for ber Children,” 
painted in 1821, and in 
the possession of Sir 
John Swinburne, is gene 
rally regarded os the 
che Tawere of Hilton’s 
smaller pietures. The 
principal figure is re- 
clining on the ground, 
surrounded by about a 
dozen of nude juveniles, 
admirably grouped in an 
infinite variety of atti- 
tudes, striving to catch 
the bubbles which “ Na- 
ture” throws from her 
band. The drawing 
and expressionof there 
figures are most graceful 
and delicate, and the 
colouring of the flesh- 
tints is fresh and living. 

“Jacob parting from 
Benjamin,” a companion 
pietare to the “ Rebekah 
at the Well,” in the Ver- 
non Gallery, has always 
boon one of our favounte 
pleturea from the band 
of this master, It is in 
the collection of Mr. 
Wella, of Redleaf, and 
was exhibited with many 
of tho painter’s works, 
after his death, at the 
British Institution : in 
spenking of it at that 


time, in the Art Journal, it was remarked,—" were we to say who, among 
the ancient masters, it reminds us most of. we should say, it combines 


the grace and elegance of Raffaello with the classic feeling of N, Poussin,” 
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CAMPBELL'S “PLEASURES OF HOPF."* 





| genius of the other. This edition of Campbell's fine must take its 
place beside those volumes of which we have just ; the woodcuts, 
| twenty-five in number, are equal, with two or three excoptions which we 


Tue nancs of Foster, Gilbert, Thomas, and Weir, with those of a few do not care to particularise, to any that have preceded them in grace 


other artists, some of whom are “dead and 


and the elder Corbould, must henceforth go down to posterity associated | 


| 


with the works, if not participating in the honours, of the poeta whose 





writings they have so charmingly illustrated: for who that can afford to 
spend a few extm shillings on such editions of Cowper, Byron, Scott, 

rabbe, Rogera, Campbell. &ec, as have appeared within tho last few 
years, adorned with exquisite woodcuta from the pencils of those artists, 
would choose to pure any other? But though no leaf can be, or 
ought to ——— from the chaplet of the poct to decorate the artist, 
the latter 





another senze in the work of appreciation by revealing to the eye what 
the verse has addromed to the understanding and the heart. Then wo 
see ns well as feel, 80 that poct and painter hare almost kindred claima 
on our regard, and the genius of the one becomes identified with the 





* Toe Pteasvers or Horm By Tirowas Cawrnece. Dlustrnted by Bunker 
Postra, Geonce Tuomas, aud Hanzisoy Weim Publisiied by Saxrsox Low & Cu, 


gone," as Turner, Stothard, and fancy of design, and are very i 


to it not a few eweet and bright flowers, when he enlists | 


ly engraved: by the courtesy 


of the ishers we are enabled to offer a few examplen. The first en- 
graving is from the pencil of Thomas; it tan simple domestic 
scene suggested by the line, “Some pleasing page eall charia the solemn 


hour.” The next, by Birket Foster, presents a view of a genuine English 
cottage subject, from the line, “ Leans on ita humble gate, and thinks the 
while.” In Harrison Weir's pastoral, the lino “There shall the flocks on 
thymy pasture stray,” is most pictureequely rendered ; while the parting 
of the convict from his child, by Thoms, tells its story very naturally, 
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Tux Exbibition of the selected prices for the 
present year, is open, according to annual 
custom, i the roatos of the Society of British 
Artista. The works numbered in the catalogue 
amount to one bundred and ecighty-seren, of 
which thirty-four are in watercolour, There is 


| 


| already 
)are—'A Walk by the Conway,” F. W. Hutar, 
and a‘ Foot Bridge’ by the eame artist, both 
romarkable for originality of treatment and reine 
ment of deecription ; No, 7,‘Scanery in Knowle 
Park,’ E. J. Coppert. No, 10, ‘The Head of 


pot a wingle instance of the selection of a plece | 


of sculpture, 
years, but we are not much surprised at it, aa in 
sculpture there ia little or nothing to elect 
frow ; our artiste, unlike those of other countrica, 
do not produce cabinet ecolptares, Tho highest 
prize ia of the value of 250/. ; it ia No. 4, *The 
Fortune Teller, by Saxt, The next ia of the 
value of 2001,‘ Relenting, T. Brooxs. Of 1504, 
cach, there are two—No. 26, ‘Autumn in the 
Highlands” S. Pency, and No. 45, ‘Skaters—o 
eeone on Duddingstone Loch, near Edinburgh,’ 
C. Ler Of 10M. each, ive—No, 32, * Autumnal 
Morning, A. W. Weetuor; No, 51, * Dante 


Begging his Bread, F. ¥Y. Heetsroxe; No. 72, | 


‘ Evening — Lights and Shadows on the Con- 
war,’ H. Ik Wruas; No, 1é4, ‘Summer Hill 
— Time of Charles IL, J, D. Wrsertenp ; 
and No. 122, ‘In Betchworth Park, W. F. 
Witwenmwerow, RA, And the eight prizes, of 
the value of 754 each, are respectively by 
A.W. Wowie, J. Bert, F, Winvrn, & FR. 
Peacr, (}. W. Howton, J. Ansonoy, E. G. War- 
res, and W, Bexwerr. 
this collection, although it contains many pro- 
ductionn of a very high degree of excellenoa, 
it might be thought tiat with respect to many 
others, that better selectiona might have boon 
made. Bot it is culy those who aa prise 
holders exercise the right, or those to whom 
the power of selection is dolognted, who kaow 
ansthing of the difficulty of selecting a good 
picture of a certain yalue when all the good 
pictures of that value bave been alrealy die 
posed of The prizes are allotted every year 
to different individuals, and to the great bulk of 
these the selection of a picture is their first 
eway in the exercise of taste, To induce then 
to add a few pounds to the prizesum for the 
acquisition of a really good work is too often 
hopeless, amd pot lesa so is it to induce 
them to take #8 good picture at forty-five 
pounds in preference to a very bad one at alxty 
—it in difficult to tench them that the price 
of a picture is one thing—the value of tho 
saine work another. There are nevertheleas 
some examples worthy of honourable mention, 
wherein a considerable ougrnentation has been 
made te the prizesam ia orler to obtain 
a good work of Art—at beast as the sums 
Btand in the catalogue we can only suppone that 
euch angmentation haa been made. No. 171, 
H. Wannen, entitled ‘Ye hae tellt me that 
afore, Jemmy,” waa valucd by the artist at 105/,, 
but the prize drawn was 601, therefore we 
suppose that a difference of 454 was paid by 
the prizeholder Mr. Fahey, Another remarkable 
exatnple occurs in reapeck of No, 48, ‘The 
Skaters’ C. Lees, the price of which waa 1051, 
and this picture was selected bya prizeholder 
who had drawn 14, The picture was not soen 
to advantage in the Architectural Room of the 
Exhibition : it is a work of very considerable 


We have observed this in former | 





In looking round at | 





merit, and reflects credit on the school of 
Edinburgh, of which the excellent artist is | 


& member. 


We cannot help feeling some #ar- | 


Prise that such a picture as Santa ‘ Fortune | 


Teller’ should have fallen to a prize-holder 
—not that a prizeholder is pot entitled 
to the very best picture that the amount 
of his alloterent will purchase, but that such 


& picture veldom rewalma unsold after the | 


gre view. This picture is going to Boston 
in America, In its present position we have a 
better opportunity of examining it than we bad 
in the Royal Academy. The artixt seems to 
have changed bis manner of working, and the 
change is very obvious in those faces which 
are finished with a very wet glaze — under 
which the painting docs not appear to be ao 
solid as he [om been aceustomed to work. It is 
however a charming work. In the Brures there 
is nothing common-place, and yet they are not 
removed from our own time. Other works in 
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this of the room, some of which we have 


noticed in their respective exhibitions, 


the Drewy on Dartmoor," J, Gexpare. No. 12, 
‘ Pree Sittings, F. Uxoxawns. No, 17, ‘Winter,’ 


G. A. Wruitass, the price of which stends as O24, | 


and the amount of prine 254; if thie be not a 
misprint, we cannot sufliciently admire the mng- 
hanimity of the priseholder, No 15, ‘Cudtdie 
Headrigg and Jeony Dennison,’ D. W. Deaxe, ie 
is an unmistakable version of the incident in 
Old Mortality. No. 21 is ‘A Lang near Tyn- 
grocs, AL W. Wriatawa No, 23, ‘Market 
Morning,’ J. Tesxant, and No, 24, ‘The Brides 
of Venice, F. Cow, the better points of which 
take us regret that the subject were not loss 
threadbare. No. 26, ‘Autumn in the High 
lands,” 8, Penct, we seo here with loss satis 
faction than we «aw it in the rooma of the 
National Institution, becouse it appears to us 
under a lees favourable light; the foreground 
manipulation ie most masterly, but we cannot 


yet persuade ourselves that the general tone of , 
the picture has not too much verdure for ; 


autumn. No. $2, also a large picture, ia a similar 
subject, bat with more of the mellow tone of 
the season. No. 34, ‘ Noar Ceuta, in Morocco— 
evening, W. Meer, is a scene from a region 
new to ua as a source of subject-matter; the 
work is the production of an artist woll 
ualiied to deal with euch material, but we think 
that near heme there ds mors interesting 
matter, No, 35, ‘Hamlet and Ophelia, A. F. 
Patrex, doce not improve on a renewal of our 
acquaintance with it, No. 84, ‘The Shades of 
Evening, A. Grins, is a pieee of river scenery 
with the tops of the trees lighted by the rays of 
the setting sum: it is imbued! with the mroat 
refined sentiment; the artist has frequently of 
Inte painted similar gulijects with like treatment, 
Na, ol, * The Truant,’ G. Sserri, a seen here, we 
think, to greater advantage than in the Royal 
Acuiemy; it im very highly finished, and so 
judiciously, that the nice manipulation is every- 
where felt in ite full value. No. 3%, ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia,’ A. J. Wooten, is an example of 
very masterly ekotching. In looking at the 
legerle-nsnin with which this artist brings 
forward his works, we speculate upon what he 
might be, wore he te consult nature im his com- 
vxition, but we frar that he has now neglected 
per eo long an to be afraid again to look her in 
the face. No. 42 in ‘A Rest by the wny,’ 
Beu. Surrn. No, 43,‘A Woodland Scone,’ if 
Jurmeom. Neo. 46,‘ Reading a Chapter.’ No. 49, 
* A Golden Morning North Wales,’ H, Bopprna: 
tox. No, 50, ‘Returning from Market— 
Autumoal Evening, G. A. Wiitiass. No. 51, 
‘Dante Hegring bis Bread, F. Y. Henistoxe 
Wo romembor to have seen this subject treated 
by a foreign artist, who spiritualised the material 
fuet by instituting an analogy between that and 
Dante's aspiration to Beatrice ; the delicacy, how- 
ever, of this conception wing upon ua the more we 
consider it. No. d0,'The Mountain Ramblers, 
J. THomesox; this in any position is a work 
of value that would arrest the eye. No. 61, 
‘Sunday in the Highlands,’ J. Hovator, 
is an opon scene brilliant in colour, present- 
ing group of cottagers reading the senptures, 
No. 65, ‘Lalla Rookh,’ F. Wynenn, affords an 
exmuople of a surface rich in everything ; but 
tho more we lock at instances of this kind, 
when the power and the will to finish are 
8 manifest, the eye craves the relief of the 
concealment of a portion of this wealth, No, 


69, ‘The Sinithy, J, Bownes, bas much the | 


appearance of having been painted from s pho- 
tograph, Weshould not consider this a demerit, 
were it not that in tho shaded portions all 
detail is loet, and hence the impreasion comes 
with tho greater force, No. 74, ‘The Simplon, 
from Natere—Canton Valais, G, C. Sraxrix.n, 
ia executed with #o touch firmness and sub- 
stance that it could not fail to be an effective 
picture wherever it could be seen ; and the samo 
observation applies to No. 90, by the tame artist, 
‘San Giulio, o d'Orta, North Italy.” No, 83, 
‘ Relenting,’ T. Buooxs, shows a landlord execut- 








2% 


| ing a diatreea for rent in the humble abode ot 
a poor widow, who calle his attention to her 
infant sleoping in ite cradle; on locking at which 
he shows signs of “relenting.” The landlord 
looks searecly traculent enough to distrain upon 
the widow ; even in his bot and gaiters there is 
@ degree of respectable benevolence, No, 87, 
*L'lonamorsta, HH. O'Neti, haa been selected 
from 4 desire tu porters the picture, the amount 
of the prize being 20, the price of the picture 
50 guineas, No. 91, ‘Trockbam, Surrey,’ J. 
Stank. No. 99,‘ Feeding Mabbits, E.G. Conserr, 
is one of thoee works of which we have already 
spoken in tertns of bigh commendation. No 
102, ‘Charcoal Burnery, W. &. Kose; No, 104, 
‘Sameer Hill—Time of Charles IT J.D. Wine 
FIELD, the best we think of the artiet’s open air 
conrerrazion(,—supporte all the best impressions 
that it communicated in the Royal Academy, 
Of Ne 108, ‘Jo the Fields near Hampstead,’ 
N. E. Gnexx, we have already spoken most 
favourably in our notice of the National Institu- 
tion ; it evidences skill amd knowledge in every 
part, and affords another instance, Lf that were 
wWantipg, that it ia wot mevesmry to go far from 
London for picturesque subject-mattor, No, 
116, * Haymaking, G. EL Hicks, ts a brilliant 
little picture, that attracted much attention in 
the Hoyal Academy. In the South-East and 
Water-Culour rooms are many excellent works 
which we regrat not being able to describe at 
length, as No. 116, ‘On the Lake of Como,’ G. E. 
Hemixe ; No. 121,‘ Glen Scene, Linton, Deron ;’ 
3, Tewxant; No, 122, ‘In Betehworth Park,’ 
W, F. Wrroentyetox, R, A.; No, 132, 
‘Salmon Trap on the Liugwy,’ F. W. Heume; 
No. 145, ‘Family at Saragineseo,’ R. Beexsen ; 
No 143, ‘At Souning, on the Thames,’ 
G, C. Sraxvrenp; and others by J. Dayey, 
A. FP. Rourr, J. W. Wayuren, C. Davineos, J. 
Ansotox, W. Beswert, 8 P. Jacnsoy, &o, ke 
The plate for the curront year la engraved 
by J. T. Willmore, A.K.A, from the picture 
evtitled ‘Harvest in the Highlands,’ by Sir 
Epwre Laxpakra, RA, and Sm Aveovervs 
Cattourr, R.A, The picture is a remarkable 
work, distinguished as to the landsenpe by all 
the smooth elaboration of Calleott contrasting 
with the clean and sharp hawdlling of Landseer, 
an it appears ip a pear group composed of frures 
and avimala, -The nearer parts of the composi: 
tion are distributed over a gontle slope filling 
toa level plain, the whole shut in by distant 
mountains draped in clouds A proof of the 
engraving is exhibited; it is executed in lino, 
and everywhere ia the feeling of the picture 
most enceesfully met. The delicacy of tho 
gradations is beyond all praise, and tho various 
incidental textures are described with perfect 
truth, The statuette of ‘Satan Dismayed,” by 
H. Anmsrzap, we bad not seen bofore. It is 
equal to the best and most elegantly finished 
stabuottas of ita clase, 


So having sxid_ awhile he sinod, expecting 
Their universal shout asd high applause 
Yo fill his ears, when cogtrary ho hears 
Os ol] sides froe inaonerable tergruce 
A dismal univorml lisse, the sound 
Of public scorn.” 





Tho archfiend has just concladed his adress, 
describing the succeas of his mission, when he 
is confounded by the hissing of serpents instead 
of being clated by tho applause which he ex- 
pectel, Tho figure ia upright upon a block 
pedestal, round which are entwined the ser- 
| pent limbs of Sin. Tho action expresses alarm 
‘and confusion; the arins are thrown up, 

one foot is thrown back, and the muscular 
development of the advanced limb, as well aa 
the featarea, doclarea intense agitation, Thia 
is not only ane of the best prize works of the 
society, but one of the best pieces of cabinet 
sculpture we have ever seen. The continued 
mae id of the Art-Union is eufficiently evi- 

nee, by those passages of the report which 
speak of the well-sustained amount of the 
subscriptions, 

We have anid, and my agnin, that somo inti- 
tudo should be given to the committee of the 
Art-Ualon in regard to the selection of prizes: 
onder existing circumstances a ronlly good oxhi- 
bition never can be obtained, while selections are 
made only after all the best plotures are eold. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


No, IV,—MANUPACTURE OF BRITISH 
SERPENTINE. 





To the home-returning wanderer of the | 


deep blue ocean, the ever welcome headland, 
the Lizard, is well known, Its two lights | 
atreaming far o'er the western waves, always | 
offer a kindly welcome to the tempest-tost 
and the atranger, To the touriat, however, | 
this remarkable promontory, which j 


“Is prest 
All arrow-lile is ocean's breast," 


ia comparatively little known; yet, within 
the limits of a day's ramble are to be found | 
some of Nature'a wonders, The tourist, 
secking for the picturesque, will fiod coast 
scenery of unequalled beauty, and ofsingular 
wildness; the botanist will here discover. 
plants indigenous, which are unknown in | 
any other part of our island ; here, in full 
perfection, will he find that graceful heath | 
the Erica ragane—and on the Asparagus 
Island, in Kynance Cove, still flourishes 
the plant in ite native wildness from which 
it derives ita name, To the geologiat and 
the minernlogist, the serpentine, the stea- 
tite, the dislage, together with the horn- 
blende slate and rock, and numerous rare 
minerals of the Lizard district presenta 
an interesting and important field. To the | 
econoinial, the manufacture of the serpentine 
rocks into numerous articles of uae and 
ortament, with various other branches of 
industry, the wild region of England's moat 
southern point will not prove barren, 

This district should visited by those 
who desire to know their native laud. 
Cornwall has been placed by some recent 
writers aa a place beyond civilization, as 
suddenly have we brought ourselves to 
look upon railwaya aa a neceasity, and an 
jron road is not yet completed through 
Cornwall, although one is in process of 
construction, 

The traveller arriving at Plymoath by 
railway has then te make his choice between 
two fast mail-conches, one stage-coach, a 
fouv-horsed omnibus, and n succeasion of 
ateam vessela which pass betwoen Plymouth 
and Falmouth at least four times during the 
week. ‘The coaches pass through a varied, 
beautiful, and romantic country. At one | 
time a richly cultivated agricultural country ¢ 
will be spread out around the tourist, with | 
fine rivers winding amidat fertile hills,and in 
many places assuming the aspect of lakes ; 
then he wil! pass through deep valleya, the 
hilla on either hand wooded trom the base 
to the summit; the “land of brown heath 
and shaggy moor” will next attract by its 
wildnesi—and here the evidences of “ tin- 
streaming” aud mining, with the charac- 
teristic peenes around the * China ¢lay™ 
works, will at once show the peculiar 
fudustries of the county. Such scenes as 
these aliernate, and after a pleasant ride of 
about eight hours’ daration, the town of 
Falmouth, with ita noble roadstead and ita 
fine but neglected harbour, forma a splendid 
finish to a peculiar, and in every respect 
interesting, panorama. 

The sen voyage in made between Ply- 
mouth and Falmouth in about five or six 
hours. A fine iron-bound coast in passed, 
and the well-known headlands of the 
Rame Head and the Deadman, with the 
bay of Whitesand and of St. Austle ;—-and, 
away far amidst the waters of the English 
Channel, will be seen riving that splendid 
mouument of a fine humanity and of engi- 
neering skill—the Eddystone lighthouse. 

“But,” says the reader, “we have only 
reached Falmouth, and whero is the ser- 
pentine and the Lizard 1” 
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The land stretching far sonth, which is 
seen on entering Falmouth harbour, or that 
which is seen fromthe hills above the town, 
ia the point hiding the Lizard from view— 
the dangerous reef of rocks known as the 
Manacles, near which so recently occurred 
the sud catastrophe of the ship “John,” with 
her unfortunate emigranta, From Fal- 
mouth # vehicle can be obtained with which 
the Lizard can be reached by either of two 
routes, By one, the Druidie rock of Con- 
stantine, called the Méa, or Main rock, or 


the Tolmen may be seen. On the surface of | 
| serpentine belongs to the magnesian rocka, 


this huge mass of granite are a number of 


‘remarkable hollows, or basins, which are 


regarded by antiquaries, as rock-basina, at 
one time held sacred for Druidie rites. By 
the other route the town of Helston, for- 
merly Ellas’ town, a name which appears to 
devote a Saxon origin, will be passed through, 


Arriving at Lizard Town, the tourist will | 
a respectable inn, and from it aa n> 


centre he must now pursue his researches, 

There are but few spots in which the 
serpentine formations ore seen to more 
wivantage than in the romantic Cove of 
Kynance. Passing over m barren moor, 
and advancing towarda the sea, which 


appears spread out without a bound; dark | 
rocks are eventually seeu beyond the ciiif, | 


and towering above them, remarkable for 
their sombre character, and their bold 


outlines, aa seen with a sky only for a | 


background, These are presently found to 
be insular groups of rocka, a portion of the 
group known aa the Asparagus Island, from 
the circumstance of that plant growing in 
considerable luxuriance upon therm. 

The disturbance which originally pro- 
duced these beautiful rocks, has thrown 
thems into a series of irregular undulations, 
and the access to Kynance Cove is down 
and along the hollow of one of these waves, 
forming rather a ravine than a valley, 
through which in the winter rushes a tor- 
reut, which is, however, reduced to a small 
stream scarcely visible amidst the boulders 
crowded along its bed. 


A large water-whvel, at the bottom of ! 
the valley, forma an exceedingly pic- : 
tureaque object, and shows that some. 
j Somewhat comparatively large area, re- 


human industry is active, even in this 
retired apot. 

This water-wheel is employed to turn 
the rude machinery by which some works 
in the serpentine are effected, but these are 
on a amull seale, The people oceupying 
some amall cottages employ themselves in 
collecting choice specimens of serpentine 
and steatite, forming them into pedestals, 
taxzi, candlesticks, brooches, bracelets, and 
numerous other ornamental articles, which 
are sold to the strangers who viait this re- 
markuable spot. 

If the visit ia made at the time of low 
waler, © serica Of wave-worn arches and 
deep caverns can be inspected, The rocks 
all around, especially if still moist with the 
wea, shining brilliantly in their deep green 
colour, veined with the finest reds, The 
polished surface, and the rich colour of these 
clif—fs of serpoutine, give a peculiar beaut 
to the Cove of Kynance, such oa will 
scarcely be again met with in this country ; 
and in contrast with the pure white sand 
of the beach, and the remarkably traue- 
parent waters which lave it, it is siugalarly 
striking. Many great nataral curiosities, 
amongst othera, the Devil's Bellows, and the 
Devil's Mouth, will command the attention 
of the atranger; but we have not to deal 
with these on the present occasion. The 
serpentine formations of Cornwall are 
dedlogically not o little remarkable, At 
ene or two spots in Cornwall besides the 
Lizard small patches of serpentine ore 
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found, At Clicker Tor, on the south of 
Liskeard, we find serpentine among slates, 
and wear Veryan it is associated with 
diallage rock. Noconnection can, however, 
be traced between those and the serpentine 
of the Lizard district. The best account of 
these rocks is found in Dr, Boase's “ Pri- 
mary Geology,” to which book we are mainly 
indebted for the following facts. 

The serpentine of Cornwall is proved to 
be a compound of diallage and fulspar, or 
——— rather of compact felapar, with 
requent transitions into diallage, ‘The 


which may be grouped into three geuera— 
diallage rock or enphotide, serpentine and 
tale-achist. The euphotide consiats of felapar 
and diallage, both of which are often very 
crystalline, and when so very distinct, 
putting on the forma of granite in which 
the erystals are aggreguted together, and 
penetrate each other. The felapar of the 
serpentine, however, differs from the felepar 


of the granite in its containing magnesia, 


The serpentine rock exhibits a great many 
varieties, sorme of which are hard, whilst 
othera are so soft as to yield to the nail. 
This difference appears to depend on the 
felgpar base, which undergoes several modi- 
ficatioua, between a crystalline compact, 
and granular state, as seen in the precious 
steatitic, common, and ollareous serpentines, 
in the same manner as the rocks of the 
porphyritic group asaume various aspects, 
according to the composition of the compact 
felapar base ; with thia difference, however, 
that in these, the proportion of the silica 
modifies the compound, whereas in aerpen- 
tine the changes are attributable to the 
relative qoaantity of magnesia, The ac- 
cessory ineral diallage, also, imparts 
characters to the serpentine, according as it 
is intimately combined with the base, or is 
disposed of in distinct formes, 

Sir Henry de ln Beche in his “ Geological 
Observer,” speaking of the serpentine saya, 
osition of the Lizard serpen- 
tine, and the diallage rock found with it, 
seems much the same with these minor 
portions of serpentine more eastward (at 
Clicker Tor and Veryan). It occupies a 


posing upon hornblende slates and rock, 
which appear little else than the ordinary 
volcanic ash-beda. There ia often an apparent 
passage from the diallnge rocks inte the 
serpentine, while also there seems an in- 
trusion of serpentine amid the former, as 
between Dranna Point and - Porthalla. 
Whatever the cause of this apparent passage 
may have been, it is very readily seen at 
Mullion Cove, at Pradanach Cove, at the 
coast west of the Lizand Town, and at 
several places on the cast const between 
Tandewedoach and Kennick Cove, more 
particularly under the Balk, near Lande- 
wednach, and at the remarkable cavern and 
open cavity named the Frying Pan near 
Cadgwith. It is generally to be found that 
nt this apparent passage of one rovk into 
the other there is calcareous matter, and a 
tendency to a more red colour in the serpen- 
tine near its base than elsewhere.” 

These conditions are shown in an in- 
teresting manner at the quarries and works 
of the Lizard Serpentine Compaty, 

Thechemical composition of theserpentine 
rocks variea cousiderably, but « careful 
chemical examination of some lange pilasters 
of the serpentinous rock, in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Loudon, proves it to be 
a mixture of silicate of magnesia and car. 
bonate of lime, with minor quantities of 
oxide of iron, and alumina. Water is alao 
a marked ingredient, aud it must not be 
forgotten, in selecting serpentine for worka 
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of art, that some varieties are far more we have seen occur at the Balk, near 
durable, containing lesa water than others. | Landeweduach; at the Sigual Staff Hill, 


It may be inatructive to state the dif- 
ferences in varieties of serpentinous ruck, 
Precious or Noble Serpentine in translucent 


pale or dark shades, ‘This occurs in Sweden, 
and some good specimens are obtained in 
the Isle of Man, and in Aberdeenshire. Its 
compxsition is 


Silica, . . 4907 
Maguesis . 4097 
Trou e 4 . Vit 
Water nas 
Alumina wah 
Lime. ooo 


Common Serpentine, as found at the Lizard 
and other places, is found to be 


Silica. e eit 
Magnesia . \ * 25°09 
Iron ned Chromium . 1s i 
Macgancse * * “BS 
Lime . . a] 
Alumins . it 
Water . . 1z4z 


Pierolite is a fibrous variety of serpentine 
somewhat resembling asbestos, but of a dark 
green colour. 

Marmolite ia of a pale green colour, some- 
times nearly white, and 

dtetinafite as a resinous appearance, 4 
colour varying from honey-yellow to oil- 
green, aud ia trauslucent, Mr. T. S. Hunt, 
of 
anulysed a greeniah white aub-trans!ucent 
variety, in which oceurs chromic iron ore ; 
it afforded— 


Silica. e é 424 
Magniwla , ’ . ann 
Alumina aod Iron 36 
Water ‘ 10 


Tt will he aeen, therefore, that serpentine ia 
realy a silicate of magnesia and water, the 
other constituents being unimportant, except 
the iron and chromium, to which it owes ita 
colour. 

It is only within the past few yeara that 


any manufacture of serpentine has been | 


carried on in this country. At Liblitz, in 


f 


\ 


and massive with a rich oil-green colour of | striped with greenish blue steatite veins, ia 


/ weathered fragmenta, shiely now employed 


the Canada Geological: Survey, has , 
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near Cadgwith ; at Kenuack Cove ; and on 
Goonhilly Downs, on the N.W. of Roscrow- 
gie. A variety, with au olive-green base, 


found at the commencement of the aerpen- 
tine near Trelowarren, close to the high 
road from Helstone to Goonhilly Downs. 
Aa to variety of tint it is almost endless, 
We must not, however, neglect to notice a 
very hard and beautiful variety, having o 
reddish base atudded with crystals of dial- 
lage, which, when cut through and polished, 
shine beautifully of a metallic green tint, 
in the reddish base.” 

All these varieties can be seen in the 
manufactured articles at the show-rooma of 
the Lizard Serpentine Company, 20, Surrey | 
Street, Strand, and at tha works of the | 
Penzance Company. The authority already | 
quoted, in coutinuation of the above saya ;— 
“Tt has been supposed that blocks of fair 
size could not be obtained from the Lizard 
serpentine, Thia we are inclined to consider 
a somewhat hasty opinion, inasmuch as 
quarries to ascertain the fact huve uot been 
opened in those places where the hard- 





in the few oruatmental works executed in 
this material, would lead ua to suppose that 
the rock might be sufficiently aolid beneath 
to afford serpentine in large solid blocks, 
It is to be regretted that such situations as 
the Cadgwith Signal Hill have not been 
fairly worked. Blocks of fair dimensions, 
from which chimney-pieces have been cut, 
have aiready been obtained of the reddish- 
brown serpentine containing crystals of 
disseminated diallage—a rock which occurs 
in large quantities both near the Black Head 
on the evat, and north-weat from Lizard 
Town on the west," 

The attention of architects and others bas 
recently been much directed to the Serpen- 
tine stone obtained from this district, and 
the public have now an opportunity of in- 





Saxony, and in Franconia, several hundred | apecting the manufactures produced during | 
persons have been fora long period engaged | 
| Company, 


in working it. Wutil the Penzance Serpen- 
tine Company opened quarries at the Lizard, 
and esta Tiaued works at Penzance, but 
litle had been done towards applying this 
material to either ase or ornament, 
gentlemen resident in Coruwall had om- 
ployed this beautiful material for ornamental 


the present year by the Lizard Serpentine 


Although thia stone has for many years 


| past attracted occasional notice, it is but 
recently that commercial enterprise has 


A few . 


purposes in their houses, but beyond this, , 
the manufacture was confined to smali orna- ! 


ments which were gold at the Lizard to 
visitors, 

The beautiful collection of specimens 
which were exhibited in Hyde Park, in 
1851, by Mr. Organ, for the Penzance Com- 
pany, and by Mr. Pearse of Truro, first 
called public attention to It, Since that 
time ita manufacture has largely increased, 
The Penzance Company bave erected ex- 
tensive works, ln which steam-power is 
employed to turn and polish the serpen- 
tine stone; while the Lizard Serpentine 
Company have opened extensive quarries 
near Poltesco and fixed their works on the 
apot, As far back as 18309 the late Sir Henry 
de la Keche wrote as follows, amidst other 
pow oa the economic geology of Corn- 
wall— 

“Much of the serpentine of the Lizard, 
though hitherto most strangely neglected, 
is extremely beautiful, particularly where 
veins of red traverse the olive-green ground, 
mixed with lighter tinta. This variety 
chiefly oceura in the lowest parts of the 





been energetically directed to the develo 

ment of the diatrict in which it is principal 

found. The failure of many, indeed of all 
the attempts, formerly made to introduce 
the material into general use produced asa 
patural consequence a prejudice of which 
the result has been that an ornamental 
atone of very great elegance has been con- 
demued as altogether usclesa, or adapted 
ouly for exceptional application. The britth- 
nesa and unsoundness uf the stone found on 
the surface and the varying resulta ot 


rock which are worked in the aame manner 
na quarries of granite. The aize of the 
blocks raised formerly varied from two to 
ten feet, but the masses have increased to 
#o great an extent with the depth, that it is 
now frequently found necessary to brenk 
the blocks up before they can be removed, 
In proof of the greater consolidation of the 
material we are assured that this process 
of division is accomplished by “splitting 
and tearing " in the same manner as in the 
case of granite, and there is now no difficulty 
in obtaining sound blocks of nine, ten, or = | 
twelve feet in length. 

The same prejudice which led many to 
form a hasty conclusion as to the want of | 
aize and soundness in the blocks to be 
obtained, alao operated in condemning the 
atone in reference to its working capabilities, 

The Lizard Serpentine Company, it ap- 
pears, did not in the first instance intend to 
manufacture, but they found it necessary 
to change their plan in order to introduce 
the stone into general use, and they have 
erected a factory with powerful machinery 
in the immedinte neighbourhood of their 
quarries. 

‘The stone waa formerly supposed to be 
not only brittle in the extreme, but equally 
hard with granite, and it waa considered 
that the expense of manunfactoring would 
far exceed that of working the marbles 
wied in thiseountry. Experience has again 
proved these forebodings to be incorrect, 

The stone obtained from the lower beds of 

the quarries loses ita brittleness, and is 
found to be equal in ite working quality to 
any of the coloured marbles so extensively 
manufactured. The process of sawing, 
manufacturing, sud polishing aro very 
nearly the same, and the companies any 
they are not more expensive than in the 
case of marbles; but a little experience of 
the peculiarities of the stone is of course 
essentinl to success. The prices at which 
manufactured goods can be brought into 
the market sre nearly on a par with the 
coloured marbles, to which in point of 
beauty and variety the stone ig very far 
superior. 

Architecta have long been acquainted 
with the extreme beauty of the material, 
The Lizard serpentine ia distinguished from 
that obtained In other parts of the world 
by the variety and vividness of its colours, 
and the interesting white lines caused by 
veins of ateatiic, This stentite or soap- 
stone is a source of weakness, and although 
admired by many, should be avoided in 
chimney-piecea, sa on parting with its 
water, the veins of the steatite are liable to 
erack. The Lizard promontory is com- 

d of serpentine, aud in proof of the 
durability of the material, it ix sufficient to 
refer to the circumatance of ita having been 














numerous chemical analyaes such aa we ) placed by nature on eo exposed a part of 
have given, induced geologista aa well as | our coast, where it hus resisted for ages the 
practical men to conclude that these defects | fury of the Atlantic Ovenn, But although 
and 4 want of equal consolidation of com- | the serpentine formation is so extensive, the 


ponent parts were inherent in the muterial. » 
We have shown that the late Sir Henry de | 
Ja Beche auggested that these disadvantages 
would in al probability be overcome if 
uarries were opened to some considerable 
doth, and stone obtained which had not 
like that hitherto manufactured been subject 
for ages to the inflaences of air and water. 
The justice of thia opinion has been fully 
proved, and the quarries of the Lizand 
Serpentine Company having during the last 


‘twelve months been opened by powerful 


rock, adjoining the hornblende slate and | 


rock, beth of which may also be cut and 
polished to advantage, 


obtaining the red striped varieties which | come upon extensive 


Derrick cranes to a depth of from forty to 
fifty feet, and the superincumbent mass of 
loose and unsoum!l stone having been 


The best place for | thrown over the cliffs, the Company have 


of consolidated 


stone applicable for manufacture forma but 
a very small portion of the whole, The 
coloured and serviceable stone runs in beds 
varying from four to forty feet in width, 
and the blocks are of the irregular form io 
which statuary marble is found. 

The prevailing shadea are red, black, 
green, white, and yellow, blended in endlesa 
combinations and varieties, and mingled 
with sparkling crystals of diallage, The 
red, unlike any similar shade found in other | 
atone, ia bright and blood-like, sometimes | 
giving the effect of a gem, and in all cases 
imparting «® warmth of tone which cannot 
be obtained in any species of marble, 


For chimney-pieces and other works of do- | 
mestic architecture, the serpentine posseases | 
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a at recommendation in being proof 
againat the action of the ordinary acids so 
prejudigial to marble. For church architec- 
ture it is peculiarly fitted, as possessing not 
ouly the warmth of tone above adverted to, 
but great elegance and lightness of appear- 
ance in some of the varieties, while othera 
are distinguished by a grand and massive 
character. For ornamental application, it 
is also very well adapted, and the Penzance 
and Lizard Companies have already manu- 
factured some magnificent vases and taxzas, 
in addition to chimney-pieces, colurmma, and 
fonts, That the stone will now be brought 
into general use will not be doubted by any, 
after an inspection of the ductions 
miunnufactared by these companies ; which 
while they exhibit a marked improvement 
in the character of the material, are still 
distinguished by those peculiar beauties 
which have long been known to attach to 


the stone, but which it ia difficult, if not , 


impossible, to describe in adequate terma. 
The steatite which is found in connection 
with the serpentine was formerly used in 
porcelain manufactare, but we believe it is 
not now eo employed; and the serpentine 
itself was once employed in the manufacture 
of magnesia and of Epsom aalta; aince it 
contains nearly forty per cent of this earth. 
The dolomite rarely containing eo much as 
this, is extensively used at Newoastle for this 
purpose, Roreat Huyr, 
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ASSOCIATION FOR 


THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN SCOTLAND, 





Tne annual gonoral meeting of this society wag 
held om the 2iet of July, in the Queen 
Hall, Edinburgh, to recerva tho report, and to 
distribute the prizee, Mr. J, A, Ball, bouorary 
secretary of the aseociation read the report, from 
which wo are pleased to learn that notwith- 
standing the many drawhacks in tho way of 
encouraging luxuries which have existed during 
the past and present years, the funds of this 
socioty have progressed rather than declined, its 
income having reached 42644 for the year just 
ended, In dealing with this fund the committee 
selected from the late exhibition of the Koyal 
Scottish Acwlemy, forty-four works of Art, at o 
cost of 16871, being more by 47. than waa 
expended by the association h the exhibition 
of the Academy in the previons year. The 
ay pictures bought were ‘The Porteous 


ob,' by J. Dauamoxn, RS.A., for 4004; * Dun- | 
sinane Saneet,’ by D. O. Hint, RSA, 1900. ; + 


* Market Boata—the Meuse, near Dort," by E. T. 
Cuawronn, RSA, 18H, ; ‘Gabbarts and Iron 
Ship-yard, Dambartan,’ 8. Boren, 1002 ; 
‘fhe NightMail, by G. 
‘The Thorn in the Foot, by KR. T. Ross, 80) 
Among the other prizes alloted to subecribera, 
were several copies in watercolours, by J. A, 
Hotstow, RSA, of pictures by the old masters, 
and statuettes of Scott, executed in statuary 


porcelain, at the establishment of Mr. Alder. - 


inan Copeland, from the original marble by J. 
Sree, RSA. The engraving, or mther en- 
gravings, to which each subseriber of the year is 
eotitied, is a series of illustrations of ‘Tam 0" 
Sbanter,’ from drawings by Jouw Faro, KA., 
and engraved by Luwe Srocas, A.FA., W. Mit- 
tem, and J. Steraexsow; the cost of issuing thie 
terica will not be less than 1500. With respect 
to the future, Mr. W. H. Egleton has in hand a 
— from the lange picture of ' Christ teaching 

umility,' by Scott Lauder, B.S.A.; this engra- 
ving the committee propose to present to each 
wubscribor of five consecutive years from and 
after 1454, in addition to the prises and other 
works of Art which will be distributed annually 
os uml, Mr. T. Feed has aluo been commis 
woned to make a veries of deaigns illustrative 


of Allan Hamey's poem of ‘The Gentle Shep- | 


herd’ for the purpowe of engraving, The last 


treet | 


b 
Hanver, RSA, 120%. ; | 
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| matter to which the report alludes is, that in 
 oaformity with the 
| Trade, a per-centage 


of swo and a half upon the 
account of the Seottiah National Gallery, towards 
to he permanently depouited in the Gallery. 
This assoctation has now attained ita nvajority ; 
clear that if it has not reach 
manhood it is mpidly progreming thut way. 


——-4+—= 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL 
COLOURS, 








A ramacrarn has boon going the round of the 
papers to the effect that M. Testud de Beaure- 


—— of the Board of 


amount of the anoual fund has been set aside on | 
the acquisition of some high clas-work of Art, Ir has often appeared 





gard hes mecceeded in obtaining coloured 


| photographs by the agency of light’ Thies has 


natarally enough excited considerable attention, | 


although, if i is eventually proved, that M. de | 


Benaregard has disewrered such a process as 
not be forgotsen that M. . Beequerel and ML 


Nidpoe de St. Victor and some others Lave dono | 


the same thing before him. The facta of the 
case aro these; M. Darien, ou June, 15, at a 
meeting of the Socitté Prangniag de Photographie 
exhibited a number of coloured prints, which 
had been produced by photogriphic action. 
The bulletin of the society says, “The prints 
form a serica of coloured inages, some uniformly 
blue, yellow, or rose.” These were nothing 
more than examples of the eyarotype of Sir John 
Herschel, the provess of Mr. Mungo Ponton itu 
which the bichromate of potash is employed 
and the chromntype of Mr. 
Then cowes 4 statement far more remarknble ; 
* Others were — the disferent 
tints in relation fo materal colours wom the same 
aheet of paper, Among the latter, one represents 
the head of a woman draped with « transparent 
veil, and bearing a basket of folinge, The flesh 
in of the natural colour, the veil violet, and the 
foliage groom. Another is a portrait of a woman, 
whove face ami hands are flesh-colowred, the 
eyes blue, the hair light brown, the dress green 
and the collar aod sleeves white, Lastly, a 
portrait of a child, which, besides the fleeh- 
evlour of the face, lands, and legs, preseota a 
dress striped with green and yellow, black 
boots, white linen, and a couch of black wood 
with chamoin cushion.” ‘This atatement is clear 
enough. The proces by which all these effects 
are obtained is given—M. Durien mys — 

“The proce by which he obtained these 
varied colours, which he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing, on the same paper, by a single exposure 
to light in the printing srame, consista (and bere 
we copy literally the worde of M. de Beauregard) 
in impreguating paper with two mixtures sac 
. cossively, taking care to dry the paper after the 
employment of each mistare, The tires mixture 
in formed by a solution of permanganate of 
| ge with the mildition of tincture of tournesal. 
| The second mixture ia formed of ferrocyanide 

of potassium acidulated with eulphuric acid. 


will enable him to fix imagen in colours, it must 
; 
1 
1 
1 
| 


Robert Hunt. | 





The paper thus prepared must lastly be sub- | 


_ jected to a bath of nitrate of silver. After the 
impression has been obtained, the paper is first 
washed in pure water, then immersed in a weak 
| bath of hyposulphite of soda; finally, after a 
freah washing, the colours are brought out 
vividly in a bath of neutral gallate of ammonia.” 
M. Durien oddly enough says, “ We leave to M. 
de Beauregard the responsibility an well as the 
honour of the processes of which we have faith- 
fully reported the description.” 

Wo are told by M. Durien that be saw “ prints 
obtained op papers prepared in our Oy 
developed with their coloura in the printing 
frawwe, behind collodion neyntiver” That is a 
colourless negative produces a cxoured pouitive, 
We have given the statement of thia prosumed 
discovery as we find it, To us, however, it 
appears in the highest degree problematical. 
We ehall watch this matter with some curiosity, 
and should anything of interest arise, we aball 
at once communicate it to our readers 





THE LAMP OF THE GANGES. 


FROM THE 8TATUE BY H. TIMBRELL, IX THE 
POSSESSION OF THE QUEEN. 





to wi somewhat strange 
that sculptors should so frequently have recourse 
to ancient fables when there are such various 


it is trreuty-one years old,and from the success | amt suitable eabjects for their Art to be found in 
which hav attneded its last year's efforts, it is the real and breathing world: these subjects 
the full vigour of only require thinking about and looking alter; 


they may readily be met with, ‘aod with auch 
alterations as would naturally sugcest them- 
selves to a pootical and experienced mind so ns 
to bring thom within the legitimate scope of 
soulpture, would unquestionably prove as 
attractive as the noblest conception of any classic 
author, 

We have one euch example in the elegant 
lifesined statue of an Hindoo Girl, by the 
late HM. Timbrell, which was, we believe, a 
commission frow her Majesty to the sculptor ; 
which, as we have heard, the Queen was 
pleased to give him at the suggestion of Mr. 
Gibson, RA, whe know Timbrell at Rome, 
appreciated the geniaa of the artist, and desired 
to intrmhuce him to the notice of their sovereign. 
Most persona who have been up the Ganges, or 
the Nile where the game custom prevails, neust 
have at one time or another witnessed the 
incidont which he has made the wabject of the 
work, though it ts probable Timbrell borrowed 
it from Moore's “ Lalla Rook,” where, in one 
of the interludes between the poem of “The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” he thus describes 
this ancient eastern custom. 

“As they” (Lalla Rookh and her attendants) 
“ passed along a scqueetered river after sunset, 
they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the hank 
whose employment seemed so slrange that bey 
stopped their pulanqueens to observe her, 
Sho had lighted « stall lamp, filled with the 
oi] of coooa, and placing it in an earthen dish 
adorned with a wreath of flowers, bad cominitted 
it with o trembling hand to the stream, and 
was now watching ite progreea down the current, 
heedlews of the gay cavalcade that hod drawn 
ap beside her. Lalla Reokh was all curiosity, 
when one of hor attendants, who had lived upou 
the banks of the Ganges, (where this ceremony 
is wo frequent that oftea, in the duak of the 
evening the river is soen glittering nll over with 
lights, like the Oton-tala or Sea of Stara), 
informed the princess that it was the usual way 
in which the friends of thoae whe had gone on 
dangerous voyages offered up vows fur their 
safe reture. If the lamp sunk immediately the 
omen was dismatrous; bat if it went shmin 
down the river, awd continued to burn ti 
entirely out of sight, the return of the loved ob- 
ject was considered ox certain.” 

Henry Timbrell was born in Dublin in 1806 ; 
at the ago of ceventeen he entered the studio 
of the late Jahn Smith, of that city: in 1831 he 
came to London, was cneaged as an 
aswistant by Mr. Baily, RA. in whose atelier 
he worked many years; during this period he 
studied also in the Royal A my, In 1837 
ho obtained the gold modal of the Academy 
for the best group in sculpture, “ Mexentius 
tylng the Living to the Dead.” He first 
appeared ag on exhibitor at the Academy 
ia 1541, when he contributed a “Bust of a 
Gentloman;” in the following year he sont 
a “Buat of a Child,” and a smnll statue of 
“Psyche,” and im 1843, a group, “* Hercules 
throwing Lycas into the Sea;" for this work 
he was elected travelling student. He soon after 


| eet out fur Rome, and took up bis abode there : 





in the second yoar of hig residence he executed 
& group of a mother and her two children, 
entitled “ Instruction,” and shipped it for ex. 
hibition here, but the veasel was unhappily 
wrecked, and the work greatly damaged. 

Thia sculptor died at Home in 1849; at the 
time of his death he was engaged on two 
figures for the Houses of Parlinwent, as woll as 
on other commissions: he was just then starting 
into reputation, nnd, had his life been apnred, 
would have been an bonour to his profesmon. 

The statue of the * Lamp of the Ganges” is 
in marble ; it stands in the drawing-room at 
Ouborne, 
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PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


At length it may be said, that this groat exhi- 
bition has attained Its completion—that it is, in / 
the familiar French | ee, “wn fait acoomplt.” + 
Additions and emendations may be carried on 
even ap to the day of ita close; but in all its 
great departments, for the purpose of compeo- 
tition, it can po more Tu fact, thoes uncom- 
promising people, the jurors, have bean quietly 
but effectively afoot; pursuing amid the uncon- 
scious crowds of ordinary visitanta, their difficult 
proceas of examluation—holding their animated 
diseusdons either before the objects in hand, or, 
in the retirement of their bureaux, and for the | 
mast part, coming to their primary adjudications 
Need we inform our readers that the whole of | 
this vast display of the produce of educated 
industry is divided into clua#es, and that ench 
elags bas a subdivision of sections! To each 
class, a certain number of jurors has been 
assigned, amd these jurora hare eubdivided 
theawelves into sectional examinanta, Again, 
the sevenandtwenty clases under which the 
industrial exhibition is ranged, has a subdivision 
of seven groupa—each group consisting of those 
claseea that have an affinity to each other: 
au for inetance, machinery for transport, for 
working manufacturing toola, and for the process 
of weaving. Agnin, metal-work, including steel, 
the general employment of the ruder metals, 
nl the precious metala, With these are aso | 
ciated, from their aleo being subjected to a fiery 
ordeal, giue and pottery. Thesectional jurors 
work apart, in dotailed scrutiny, and report their 
conclusions to their epecial class, where all 
ordinary adjudications in respect to merits and 
the dispensationn of bronze medals aro finally 
adjusted, In the higher decisions, to which the 
pilver mnedal bs attached, the decialona of classes 
fire subject to the revision of the groups, aud 
finally, the jadgments of the same losser tribanal 
in nwarding that maximum of honour—the gold 
moedal—are ultimately subjected to a refo from 
4 conclave of the presidenta of all the classes, 

At the present moment, it siny be considered 
that all, or al] but all, he group adjudications have 
taken ploce; and we may, therefore, conclude, 
that as far as competition for distinction from 
their verdict ia concerned, the exhibition is 
nuequivocally complete. Wo shall therefore 
ask our readers to accompany ua, not lingeringly, 
but with a discriminative glance, slong the tracks 
of the patient jurors, and endeavour to arrive at | 
se GE general conclusions, where they may 

¢ found hereafter by exhibitors to bave been | 
more precise and minutely correct. 

The oye of the viaitant of the Palais de I'In- 
dustre will be much gratified by a range of noble | 
orange trees, which, having recently boen trans- 
ported down the river, from the conservatories 
at Fontainebleau, are now, in their brilliant and 
mest lovely greenery, ranged at cach eide of the 
chief entry, Having past these and a redundant 
rauster of all norte of soldier and somicoldior 
muordisna of the place, the palace is entered | 
with probable anticipstiona, which will not be 
disappointed. The brilliant nave within at once | 
invites you forward, and there is nothing in the 
stalls of pottery and conunics on oither sida of 
the short pasaage to it to arreat your footsteps. 
Leave, if posible, behind you all reminiscences 
ef the Hyde Park erection of 1451, with its 
broad transept and wings, which seemed to carry 
the cre into infinitade of space, and moet fairl 
the sapect of this vast aml gorgeous ball, with 
its spanning erpstal rvof, from whence oumber- 
less bright coloured pennons are suspended— 
the lurye glaas semicircular bounds of this roof 
af each end, on which groupe of allegorical 
figures are brilliantly tinted. Dwell, for a 
moment, on the central fountain, into which 
from an upper basin, many musical and rofvesh- 
ing streamleta fall, then lelaurely cast your eye 
over the chefs d'aurree of ornamental art and 
manifectare with which the unave is replete. 
Mark genernily the contents of thos stalls, 
which, at each site, occupy an advanced line 
nud which are filled with much of the wore 
brilliant clegancies of the exhihition. Observe 
those light erections in tho gallery, which is 
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carried round the whole stracture, where carpets 
of select merit are skilfully euspended, and not 
a litthe of our Nottingham ecurtainlace bangs 
in decorative folds, and cold hypercriticiam 
alone, we apprehend, will warp the judginent 
iute any other conclusion than that the place in 
ita completeness is not anworthy of the great 
occasion. 
distinctively, we slall not now ask our fellow 
visitor to pause hore, buf pass on to the Pano- 
rama, sod here, also, for a moment, aiaire in 
the central hall the profuse dieplay of the Gneat 
Sévres on its tables, with the carpets and pic- 
torinl tissues of Aubusson and Beauvais on its 
walla, Neither shall we pormit the gorgeous 
diaplay of the luopertal disnvonds to arrest us in 
tore orderly onward course. We crom the 
long bridge connecting the circle we have left 
with the Annexe, cach side of which has boon 
ingentoasly appropriated by a legion of minor 
exltibitors—chiefly watch and fancy clock-makers 
~—and find reason to admire the effects which the 
different buildings, with their contrasted aspect 
and totally different contenta, are well calcnlated 
to produce. There can surely be no second 
opinion ag to the superiority of this varied 
arrangement to that of having the whole con- 
tevts of this great commercial fite monotoniaed 
under the one roof and reeeptacte, 

We have now arrived at the quarter where the 
arrangemont of the Classes commences, and 
shall endonvonr to pass from one to the other 
as lightly as we may. . 

ln walking along the densely-farniehed range 
of the Annexe, evidences mil impress them- 
selves on all sides, of the emulation which ani- 
mates the more energetic quarters of Rarope in 
dealing with that patent agent of commerce and 
civilization, Inox, France is seemingly prootni- 
nentin this effort ; and her vast display of iron in 
sheot and in bar, wrought and cast, is well cal- 
elated to imprest deeply the attentive spectator, 
Germany, and moro especially Prussia, has done 
her work well also in this quarter, and Helgium 
haa sustained the honour of hor mines and in- 
dustry ; rither, however, by cholee specimens, 
than extensive contributions Sweden haa not 
forgotten that ler iron bolds the firat place in 
all our forges, and it is admirably represented. 
Nor ia Engtand at fault where she should be 
firat of class the frat. The collection of mineral 
and metal specimens, with which ehe bag oc 
eupied the west end of the Anuexe ix, to the 
dincerning eye, of elegant import, After having 


passed those massive and imposing piles, to | 


which we have alluded, some disappointment 
thight be experienced at seeing the comparative 
diminutivences of the contributions of oar great 
workers in minca amd misorals, Upon oxami- 
nation, however, it will be found that a choles 
aclectbon has been made to represent both the 


Sone and the other; 264 solid aqnare pieces 


of coal sre niccly arranged on tablea, as 
though they were in our Goological Mussum, 
and invite the closeat inspection. The specimens 
of iron, more especially Brunel and Barlow ril« 
of anexamplod mould, are alao of the best kind. 
The Hoard of Trade haa been actively instra- 
mental ia seeing that this liaportant departaront 
of English produce wae not left vacant, in ean- 
koquence of the obvious difficulties which might 
natumlly have discoureged exhibitors. The 
coke and anthracite here displayed have not 
been the least interesting objects to the eye of 
the foreign workers in iron. 

To marbles, which come under thisclass, France 


ia again conspicuous, From Algiers and Corsica | 


she gives sou of ber finest specimens, more 
especially some eplendid single pieces in columns 
from the latter, both in grey and a fine tinted 
green. Spain and Piedmont have alao some in- 
teresting specimens, while Greece sends, from 
the neighLourhood of Sparta, some choice pieces 
of romeo ontiro, and of ber white quarries 
England givea a few worked examples of that 
Cornish serpentine which excited so much at 
tention in liyde Park io 1851, and which ia so 
richly ornamented im its deep tints and brilliant 
polish. The Irish mariles are but meagrely re: 
preeentod by a epecimen of tho Connemara 
reon, which compela one to inguire what the 

ae Jefe have been doing towarda developing 
this interesting source of wealth to themselves, 


As we purpose going orer each part | 








and employment to their tenantry on thoir vast 
property in the far west, 

Iu the eecond clas, the epecimensa of native 
wood sent by the British colonies, have, con 
jointly with the less important Algerian novel- 
ties of France, been objects of extreme interest. 
Canada, more particularly, hasbeen fortunate, in 
the hands of judicious ngenta, to erect a bold 
' ated tasteful pile, or trophy, on which fine planks 
of her most useful as wel! aa ornamental woods 
are well dlaplayed. Jamaica, Guyana, and 
‘South Australia also, in their abundant and 
'wellarranged cuttings, indicate how British 
‘commerce ia finding, in their aboriginal 

foreata, sources of new operationa aud indus- 
‘ trial activity. Whether contemplated as novel 

agents to mect any decline in eupply of 
j oak, or for the embellishmenta of uphols- 
tery, it will be found that theas woods nro 
well worth o more than momentary linger 
ing notice The collection of woods from 
Algiers is rendered peculiarly’ interesting by 
their specimens of one of a most precious kind, 
famed, in the old Insurious daya of Rome, for 
He immense value, It is named the Cillietris 
gaadrivelvis, or Thoya artieuleta. Its classic 
name was the Citri: it is knotty, and marked 
with tints at once most delicate, brillisnt, and 
enduring, 

In conjunction with thia portion of the Exbi- 
bition will be found another, with which no 
little interest will be associated by the intelli 
gent observere—the cvreala—which comprive 
admirably prepared and scientifically arranged 
specimens of the agricultural produce of Algiers, 
Australia, Canna, France, England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, and Greece, The French colony 
takes preeminence ja thia, and vindleates ber 
old title, the “Granary of Italy.” In fullness 
of quantity in the field, and for size and rich- 
noms of quality, when gathered in, such golden 
grain as je here represented, it is not too roach 
to affirm, is unequalled in Europe. The whole 
of this Africnn department, with ite tanto: 
fully arranged collection of vegetable, minors!, 
and native manufacturing specimons, is ono af 
the most attractive in the line of the Annexe. 
New South Wales and Canada, on our part, 
tuaintain a spirited emulation with it in the 
vegetable department. 

Ta rospect to New South Wales, wo may bers 
ald, that in one product, it scema calculated to 
give the goby to the country of Alvlel Kader 
and the Prophet, viz, wine. Amongst its oon- 
tributions to this Exposition, are nowe samples 
of tho juice of the grape,  Thoy have been 
gathered from settings long since made on the 
Artbur property, and wers put through a 
complete test, from whence they have como 
forth with a highly favourablo stamp, a portion 
being honow with a Tokay @avour, and the 
remainder is that of good Rheniah. It ia to be 
apprebended that, te the crowd of visitors to the 
Palais d'lodustric, this will be altogether  tan- 
talising item in the catalogue, Thea ranges of 
welldilled Australian bottles seem to appeal to 
the genern] palate, not merely to the general 
eye; and yet to tho said palate they muss be an 
utterly imaginative entity, and no taore. 

Amougst the abandaut coronl contributions 
which the inquiring eye will find in this quarter, 
the Bavarian hops will be found vernerkesle, and 
Hungarian and Styrian maize, 

Eepeeind care hoa been taken of tho credit of 

Euglauil in thia department, under, if we are not 
mistaken, the direction of the Board of Trade. 
An ample and well-gelected collection has been 
made hy Professor Wileon of Edinburgh, of 
specitnens of British agricultural produce; pre- 
senting in ite detpiled arrangement the result 
| of that systom of ncientific farming, of which 
our countrymen, on both eidea of the Treed, 
have been so prowl, A eorios of pictaros of our 
finest breed of enttle have been added to this, 
awd suspended in an attmetive line in the 
atlory of tho Annexe and nf ita weet cod. In 
act, here ta a complete agricultural museum, 
which in itself might well enero on hour's 
attention, even amid all the varied attruction by 
which it is earrounded, 

‘The French have a somewhat similar scientific 
display of cereals, which haa been arranged k | 
the well-known house of Vilmorin, In a word, 
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there ix here,.ia this most important depart: 
moot, a development in all quarters te which 
nothing of the kind in 1451 waa ia any degree 
comparable, 


In this élasa will also be found an alwmant | 
wollarrungel exhibition of woola—by Francs, | 


Germany, Spain, England, and South Awstralin. 
For the mout part the flowes are neatly packed 
in boxes and under glx, subject to the ape 
seoame of tho examining jury. Between Bogland 
sod Germany the most energetic contest will be 
here found exenplified—the former of tha two 
doing mach more with her native wools, Tho 


great advanco in the finest quality of South ; 
Australian wool presents a significant fet illus © 


trative of our increased independence ef oun 
tinontal aid for the manufacture of our finest 
cloths, The depreciated vulue of the Spanish 


picious course through which ihe fortanes 
of that ushappy country have been so long 
misled. 





Tho collection of Engliah agricultural ina- | 


ploments in the Annexe is admirable for its fine 
finish, yet strength and completeness of con- 
struction. The houses of Crosskill; of York- 
shire, Garret, of Suffolk, nad Ransonve, of Tpavich, 
are its most successful contributors. The French 
are our chief competitora.-for the quantity and 
variety of implomeuts arranged by them in one 
of the separate and outer quarters attached to 
tho Pulais d‘Industrie, and which indicate a con- 
siderablo advance by them in this important 
auxiliary branch of industry. It is however 
quite obvious that their works proceed from 
ruder bands than ours—in fect, they have not 
na yot established any auch factories for their 
produce as those in which the most expert 
workmen have been for a considerable period 
educated in England, Their village wheel- 
wrights are thoir agricultural implement makers, 
and the result is palpable, In the competition 
for superiority in that t harvesting engine, 
the pteam reaping-machine, we found a for 
midabie antagonist from scrom the Atlantic ; 
and on the great field day when these stalwart 
operatives were ranged in trial of effectivenom, 
we had to admit unequivocal defeat by the engine 
of rimack. QOur farming soctetioa are, 
however, familiar with the rivalries of that latest 
offepring of the new iron age,— more golden than 
that of gold,—which seems to promise mankind 
an ample reparation for all the woee for which, 
in days gone by, it haa been held responsible, 
and is nlike to give reapite from the bkand-toil 
of the sickle and the plough. 


“ Boba ua quoepec dam tawels Joga osteo? arafor.” 


Classes 4, 6, 6, and 7, lead ua into familiarity 
with those especial occupants of the Aunexe, 
steant-enginos and machines of every clasa, fram 
tiowe more strictly locomotive, to those dedicated 
to mechanical operation and to various require- 
ments of weaving. ‘T'heaw wondrous agents, the 
offspring of no rade ingunuity, butef the human 
mind, in its most wabtie enlightenment, are hore 
mustered in every size, from the largest railway 
propeller, down to that curionely delicate and 
complex creature—it might almost be called— 
which #0 featly folds up and seala thowe pieces 
of wool which represent aquares of chocolate. 
Never since the Fen of Tubal Cain waa thero 
much a spectacle a4 this preeented to the eyo of 
man for the gaze of awestruck ignorance, or 
the consilorate admiration of science, Dy for 
the majority of these machines are French; s0 
that if one were to judge from the aspect of 
things here, France would appear to be the great 
leading spirit in their creation and managesnent, 
England has comparatively but fow. Those, bow 
oer, area true exatople of tho won mutta, aed 
muftus. lew of the fow are conmon-place; from 
the hydraulic-preas of Dunn, Hallersiey & Co, for 


teatiog the strangth of iron in cable or most | 


ponderous bar, to Appold’s pump, singular for 
its voluminous ejective power; from the loco- 
motives of Stephenson and Fairbairn, to the 
novelties of Siemens and Walker, and those 
other first-class works, to which the names of 
Fenn, Whitworth, Tireh, Backton, Jobnaon, 
Wood, and Combe are attached, A special note 
should also be taken of Harci's masterly machine 
for painting the pattern on curpets, and that of 





| partiwenta of the Exhibition. 
merino ia a melancholy evidence of the naus | 
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Cripps for engraving upon cylinders for cotten- 
printing, The splaning-jennies of the Messrs, 
Piatt may, probably, be considered the perfee- 
tiow of that inestimable invention. The French 
machines, and, indeed, all those seut by Prussia, 
Austria, Belgium, and some of the minor Ger 
manic states, havo been conetructed with great 
cara. They gleam throughout with the highest 
finish, nad give unequivocal lodication of the 
high-preasure xen that animated all thass coun- 
tries which have within them o spring of 
energetic action, unenfuebled by the misery of 
domestic diseorda, 

To descend from great things to emall, in the 
same clas; with railway locomotives, we fod tho 


séction.of the true horsepower, two and four | 


It is not one of the best de 
France has a 
considerable collection of carriages, in which a 
taste for glaring ormament ia too coasplenous, 
which ie the more remarkable from the circum: 
stanoe that the purest British style of equipage 


wheelod vehicles. 


Was never tore popular or predominant io the | 


Champs [iyetes than at present. Among a sat 
of military vehicles, it is, however, Luposaible 
not to be atruck with adimimtion for a moat 
comfortable ambulance, which, in these times, 


' js unkappily but too deserving of close attention. 


Oar great London carriage makers have not 
made their appearance here on this occasion ; 
and a branch of rsanufactures, in which we pride 
ourselves on taking the load, bas not bean repre: 
sented a4 well and as amply aa it ought to have 
been. Nevertheless, it is remarkable bow wuch 
the promenaders in the westend of the Annexe 
pause to dwell apoo, and, it may be added, to 


,tdmire eome of the few English vehicles ar- 


ranged in that quarter, Mr. Heath, who makes 
those Bath chairs which have been found so 
convenient by circumnmarigatora in the Sydenham 


Crystal Palace, vovertheless, fully sustains the | 


credit of that minor branch of the trade, 

There are few wall-informed Frenchmen, wo 
believe, who will not at once acknowledge that, 
in the working of metal for great industrial pur 

and, apart from the Pine Arte, Eugland 

ne been long and far ahoad of their country- 

men, Our great forgea and foundrics they 
consider to have been rendered completo by 
every accessory that steam and various mecha 
nical agencios could supply, They have, accord. 
ingly, looked forward to thia Exhibition rather 
aa ane in this particular for the acquisition of in- 
struction on their part, Uian competition. They 
lve thorefere been, if we be not much mle 
informed, disappointed in not finding exhibited 
a greater quantity of smaller products of iron 
mongery—their own ee which 
our shops abound. y bave reason alao in 
expressing disappointment that Shedlicid has 
not been as amply represented os she might 
have been, Such certainly is the fact; and 
Shetfield, ax far aa the queation of bonoura is 
concerned, will very probubly be made to feel it, 
Still, there baa beeu a noble exhibition of edge- 
tools of every kind, William Jackson & Co, 
Bedford, Spear & Jackson, and Thurton & Sona, 


have been moat conspicuous In their contribu. : 


tions of these articlea; while in seythes and 


sickles, Batterby, Hobson & Co., and Gurfitt & 





Sona have sent copioun specimens of their finciy- 
tutmpered implementa, In locks, we stand ox- 
ovedingly strong, a# the names of Chubb, Hobba, 
Bramah, aod Silverlock, will guarantee. 

The Frouch bave been and are advancing in 
the improvement of their cutlery—of their sur: 
gical instrument-making they are proud, and 
fancy that our hands in that work have beld off 
from apprehension of the reeult of a tral by 
the ordeal of touch. 


| molten dion can prove in a ve 








the fact is that we aro obviously wook in that ) 


department. 

In order to investigate Freach cutlery, we 
muat retrage our steps from the Annexe te the 
outer circle of the Panorama, where, amongst the 
last contributions arranged by our howte of the 
Exhibition, aud after ours had been long ap and 
dispinyod, was an abundant supply of steel ware 
Great elegance ia te be found in the mounting 
of thuir teble services—-much of their best 
suggestive taste, sustained by a better-tempared 
ateel than they were, a few year since, in the 











olso take us from the Annexe, and to the east 
end of the navo of the Palais In this quarter 
alao, but westward, will be found an admirable 
collection of Pruslan edyetoola, anwe, and 
amall cutiery. Prussia, and eonjointly with ber 
Belgiaim, las, for the last seven or eight years, 
beon engaged in developing a new mode of 
proparivg wteel, as to the secceas of which there 
is, we believe, uo longer a doubt. Ita rewulte 
will be a more fucile and far cheaper prodaction 
of that groat uectallic agent than has hitherto 
wwevaled. Tha importance of this incident is 
iicaleulable. Armongut ita other consequences 
will probably bethas of freeing the French caters 
from the dependence to which they bave been 
subjected upon England for their supply of steel. 
Thisand the gonoral forward movement both in 
France aml Germany, to substantial improve- 
nants in their forme and foundries, gives signili- 
caut intimation to Sheifield that she must be 
awake and cnergetic, if she purposes to mustain 


| the place of honour which she has no long held, 


Tu one great branch of cntlery England las, 
strange, in these Hieves, to eay, left a vacunm— 
that of swords. France and Irossin meet the 
provniling spirit with a gulaxy of glittering 
blades—and Spain—as in 1851, eustaing her 
olden name, England is not to be found in the 
competition. Where, one is driven to inquire, 
are those boasted blades of Wilkinson of Pall 
Mall, in which it way said the Toledos, For 
rara’s, and scimitars of Damascus were rivalled? 

In another metallurgic quarter, we find 
however a compensation—via, that of iron- 
casting. There are few departments of British 
industry in which so marked and salutary o 
progres haa been made towards uniting refined 
design and ordinary work oa in thie. The rudest 
of metals has acknowledged the gentle channs 
of art—like Polyphemus, it haa yielded to its 
Galaton. It is not far back in the course of 
time, alnce it has been recognised that the 
high degree 
plastic. If it cannot compete with the wrought 
tron in work of delicnte sharpness, on the other 
hand, whore breadth and fulness of form are re- 
quired, it musttake precedence. It alao sceapts 
from the mowuld, in 8 euch a8 could never 
be wrought by hand hammer, and finally it does 
ita work, egg om terms of infinite 
cheapuess, Praesia, in her well known filagree 
ornaments, bas wonderfully illustrated how lron 
can be transformed, and she bas given some 
adiwirble specimens of a manufacture which is 
alikerows. The family of Calla, in France, have 
hal the credit of methodically devoting them- 
selvee to rendering iron artistic, and thelr per 
sovering «forte have been rewarded with full 
success. They might, surely, without any im- 
pitation of inordinate ambition, claim the iron 
erown. In the outer circle of the Panorama, 
where France has gatherod — somany good 
things, they hares choice collection of their cnst- 
ings, in which some pieces of neu aro 50 
admirable for sharpness and delicacy of making, 
that one cannot but hope for the discovery of 
some Soe and yet permanent varnish by which 
iron may be secured from the ravages of rust. 
The galvanizing process is not favourable to such 
asurince as wo Gud here, The casting of statues 
in iron ia further exemplified, in this quarter, and 
rery extensively, Here aleo are numerous ex- 
amplea of irom castings for railings and other 
ormamental purposes, in which cutting and under- 
cutting of the cleanest precision and artistic 
feeling win the attention of the instructed eye. 
Belgivim laa, in the Palais, an array of delicate 
bending and foliage enutings--chiefly for the 


| mbellishinent of stoves, greatly to hor credit. 
Whatever be the reasou, | 


Englawt!'s doings aro prominent in the Exhilst- 
tion, and speak for themmelres with iron tongues 
of time. In the pare stands conspicuously a gate 
by Builey & Sons, of Grneecburch Street, which 
sony be icrmed a maxterpioce. Ite piers are of bars 
of wrought iron giving at once the ideas of lght- 
ness aul etreneth; the gate iteelf is formed of 
foliage gracefully intertwined, and moulded with 
great vigour, sharpoces without and within, and 
general bold pictureequenesa of effect. The 
French critios, who are not a litte joalous in their 
judsmenta, have been unanimous in their ap- 
plause of thia work, which is creditable to Mr. J. 


habit of making. The British cutlery must | D. Matthews, by whem it wan designed, aud tho 
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Messrs. Bailey, by whom ite casting was po per- 
fected. Prominent alao in the nave are the 
etoves of Hoole, of Sheffield, on which the hand 
of Art bax been divereetly laid. Some Amar- 
relieve foliage on one of these is admimble The 
Colebrook Dale Company tnay however be con 
sidered to have taken upon jwelf ospecially the 
honour of England's iron castings. To find ite 
contributions we mat return to the Annexe, 
where they occupy the whole of its enxtern 
end. They aro infinitely moro verions than 
those exhibited by the company in 1851, and in 
all designe a high spirit of Art will be noticed 
aseocinted with the useful. The process of cl octra: 
bronzing which has been combined with many 
of theae castings ia a novelty of the beet kind. 
We believe we are safe in aaylng that the most 
eatisfactory proof of admiration with which 
these works of the Colebroak Dale foundry have 


boen noticed, has boon afforded by the amorous | 
| bracing the whole weaving department, we then 


purchases mando of them by French visitors, 
The French bronzes are profusely displayed 
in this Exhibition. They occupy a lurge tooality 


in the nave, in forim from the heroic down to | 
' effort to sustain the national credit, which doex 


the most delicate statuesque orpament of mantel- 
piece horologoni—their namber ia legion. Of 
thene, it ix xoarce!y necesmary to my, tbat many 
are extremely fine, and many more are the mere 
tmannoriamn of a class of artists, who seem to 
possess a fatal facility of modelling, 

The same high artistic tone which pervades 
the French bronzes will be found im the higher 
meiala, which it wero well should be more 
envulatively felt than it ia, amongst our workers 
in gold and ailver. The recing cup schoo) has 
not been one in which eouch classic inspiration 
hos occurred, Its great fault ia, thet wiele o 
single figure, or a portion of a figure may bo 
designed with a boner feeling, the greater portion 
ofthe work to which it belomgs, is as indifferent 
in subject, oa it is unrefined in execution. 

Tt in passing strange, when we consider how 
our ailversmithe minister to boaudle wealth 
and luxury im creating services of plnte ond 
ornamental objecta of richest neulature, that a 
higher stage of taste than they indicate, has not 
been attained, From the artiet the improve 
ment must come, not the patron; ond the 
depression, in connection with thin claxw of art, 
of the former is probably one solution of the en- 
igma, It hos been the unwise policy of the trider 
to keep the artiats altogether inthe backseound— 
aad make something of a mere operative of bin 
net to bring him and the customer face to 
face. A blighting roureo of humiliation hou 
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seem, firxt favourite. The contrast with the Sévres 


is the thorough utilitarian form and aspect of ita 
earthen ware. There is n breadth and vigour of 
construction and colouring in it aharactersti- 
cally unique. In no other quarter have so many 
purchasers given evidence of thelr admiration. 

The colossal stone ware, which belongs to the 
sane class aa these household clegnucice, is firet 
of its kind, snore eepecially Green's appamtus 
for the sublimntion and condensation of sulphu- 
rie ackl. The French have a atriking but inferior 
array in the enme departznent 

In glise, the French and Bohemian displays 
tnke the lead in their contrasted varieties. The 
French departraent im this class tay rank 
amnonget the moat attractive of the Exkitateon. 
Both ure marked contributors to the attractions 
of the mare. 

When we come to group the sixth in oar 
catalogue, with its five clases from 19 to 23 em- 


have arrived at the great centre of intorost on 
this oceusion, roand which all the others revolve 
as satellites. In cottons, Sootland bas made an 


her high honour, Heragents tovk a large space 
io the Britieh quarter and in no other hax there 
bean a superior, it might be enid, an equally 
completa orgauivation, The Manchester firms 


' acted unitediy and through a committee, sending 


thus come over the former and nlpped hia | 


imiupendence of thought, The exeeptiona to | 


this commen rile have been when an original 
mind of rigour akin to that of Cellini, thoroughly 
conscious of its awn high avocation, has brokes 
through the trammels of tho trader, and 
while vindicating the artist’ true position, has 
Practically shown the advantages of the change 
even for cause of pounds, shillings and pence, 
The Sevres luxury is here displayed in the 
superb ealoon of the Panorama, in greater alvia- 
dance and wariety than it bas ever yet been pire 
wented to the public eye—and it is * beautiful 
excecling'y." Pruwis senda n few rival vasea, 
quite on a par with those of their own class in 
the French collection—higher, ib may he said, 
in the spirit of their pictorial enibellehments, 
England baa eastained all her credit for that 
fine pottery, to which no royal bot-howse forcing 
bas given birth, but which has aprang up and 
flourished in the genial and vigorous atmosphere 
of open conupercial enterprise, 





The Weise | 





woot is well represented bere in its classic | 
elegance, in which, however, sone varicty might | 


be suggested in the overatrong and wonotenaus 


contrast between ita snowy figures and deep | 


blue ground ; on this point, that exquisite Sevres 
where the refevo rises from and barmonizes with 
a most dolicately pale green. might perhaps 
hint alight amelioration. The Copeland display, 
and that of Rose & Daniel, sre both happily 
placed in the front of the Britiah department im 
the nave, and contribute their fair share to its 
brilliant embellichment. The busts and vases 
of the former are extremely refined, and the 
amphitrite vise of the Inttor has wou the wart 


admimtion of even the French critica, Mintou's | 


copious collection has however proved, it would 


a vast etock of produce, Por the pablic eye this 
was oa ilerranged a4 could well be — offering 
srobably the most uninviting section of tio 
Prslais —> bat it had that within which passed 
show, and ander the scrutiny of a competent 
jury, we have little doubt that it waa found to 
contain an oxtremely rich deposit. France 
brings up a strong array from Maliousen to 
compete with these, Austrian and Nelgiam are 
strong in their cottona In woolleus, the West 
Rating has been wholly wanting—but Leeds and 
Bradford stand well by the cnuse of Yorkshire, 
Amopgt British fabrics fow have been so much 
admired as the tartans and alpacaa—of these, we 
have an envied monopoly. Akroyd’s mixed 
fabrics and the alpacas of Titus Sali, have been 
in these, first favourites. The Insh poplin 
fully share the foreign popalarity of tho mixed 
fabric They have been well represented by 
the Dubiin houses of Atkinson, Pim, and Pry. 
Strange, that » muanufactare borne away from 
Frasice in the ead old days of the revocution of 
the Evlict of Nantes, should thas revisit ita 
native place alter an exile of a ceutary and a 
half! It will, however, be reevived, a4 a wtranger, 
with all due politencw and condescension, but 
the sympathy of afinity will not, we apprebend, 
obtain for it the relawation of the shadow of a 


| cent in the octroi, by which Lyons is jealously 


guarded. Before leaving the wools, it may be 
remarked that in shawls, those of Kerr & Svott, 
and those of Clabburn & Crisp, come close upon 
the best French, and leave them considorably 
behind in the alblimmportant poit of cheapness. 

Ie the silk clas, one stort statement wall 
show emphatically the relative forces of exhi- 
bitora Austria senda alevat 100 into the field; 
Provsia, 50; Spain, 30; England, some three 
dower: and France, in round numbers, 500, 
The Gallery with the name of Lyons emblazoned 
upon its cornice, in which the contribution of the 
latter are displayed, in every variety of titue and 
with a comunmate taste for their alvantageons 
dingliny, ix aswaredly a glorious evilence of most 
refiued industrial intelligence, and may be a just 
subject of national pride, The Austrinn sulke, 
in which the hand of Italian skill will frequently 
be revegnised, ore of a high typ. Tt ia 
gratifyeng to find in the Spanich manafactures, 
aloo, neta little to admins Though England is 
uot widely, she ia, nevertheless, well repre 
sented. In the first place, although, generally 
apenking, cousilerably ioferior to France, when 
the combination of tissue, tint, and ormacmental 
design are taken into consideration, she has ptill 
sone fino products, which eamnot be repelled 
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apirit of England to be appreciated through her 








opertions in silk, when it is an admitted fact 
that the produce of Mears. Taylor & Co's 
looms, although of » raw material, imported from 
China, could undersell by one-balf the similar 
French tissues manufactared froth native French 
silk, do this, ax in others of our tmanafactures, 
when wo havo sufferod from on nacultered 
artistic taste, it ia to be hoped that, rear after 
year, will find us bronght more and more up to 
the level of that ‘vantage ground, upon which 
our rivala have exultingly stood. As matters 
stand, it will be found that the comfort, or the 
luxury of ilk drees, is extended far more com 
monly with us than with the French population. 
However piquantly neat tony be the costume of 
the crisette, it ia not often that eho will be found 
in that silk attire, which is not uncommon 
amonget our domestica in England. 

In linens the North of Ireland fntlod to sustain 
the ropute which it guined jn 155), Ita con- 
tributions here are poor in quality and badly 
erranged for show, The datmaxke of Germany 
inet with an indifferent rivalry from it, and even 
those of France ene with on unwonted con- 
fidence to's competition with it. The best 
damaska exhibited by ua were from the house 
of Beveridge, in Daufertuline, and they were of 
the highest kind. We found here also the 
admirable Dargan, commanding the highest 
tribute to that linen thread of which he is, in 
connection with his other great nodertakings, an 
extensive manafacturer, He wil] prove, in this 
instance, © formidable rival to the manufactarers 
of Lille thread, which has obtained an impor 
tant position amongyt French neanufactures, 

It would be a wider task, than our space can 
permit us to undertake, to go even with o 
sketchy hand over the vast detnils of minor 
articles of interost which effect the completion 
of thie Exhibition—the splendid inlaid furniture 
of the French upholsterers— the firearms of 
France, Belgium, Pruiesia, ind our own élite of 
first-rate gunsmiths, who depend more upon the 
solid qualities of their works than upon such 
exquiaitely teteful metallic ornament as dia- 
Unguishes the Parisian fosiis—we may remark 
that special notice hua been tiken of two fowling 
piewes, by the celebrated howe of Rigby of 
Dublin, whieh have been purchased ty Prince 
Albert, The scientific instrumenta sent by 
England, commencing with the transit circle 
from Greenock, aod closing with the coim-testing 
balanee from the Mint, and Profeesor Willis’s 
* Mechanical apparatus for Instruction,” have 
all been most valuable contributions and have 
not in teath boon equalled, It may be remem- 
bered that the French commission haa got ap, 
with great completeness, an {Justration of the 
earth's motion, of which ea much was said on 
ite diacovrary agme ten yenrs since, 

it would bo a serious omieeion not to remark 
upon the extraordinary richneas of the Eant 
Indinn articles af every kind, by which the 
Thirectors’of the Company hare hevo illuserated 
the luxury of tho Hindoo magnates, and the 
costumes of thee poople, It emphatically 
Ulustrates Milton's glorious linea : 

“awhere the ponyeoua Rast 
Rhewers on ite kings barmarle poo) and gold, 

We should also call attention ta the admi- 
rable manner ia which the British colonies, more 
especialy Canada and New South Wales, have 
auswered the invitation to exhibit on this oc 
ension, We may remark that one of the moat 
interesting spots in the whole range of the 
Palais, ia the landing place at the lobby of the 
English gwlery, whose contributions, not alone 
of gold nuggets and cast, are profusely arrunged, 


{but where the new woods of Aurtrilia are 


manufactured into some chrico articles of furs 
niture, ak where many orvithological and other 


) ilhustrations, most carefully proparod, are pot 
| forth, “ocwlie awhiccte pidetitens,” 


from clang the firet, Amongst thew are the © 


velveta of Thomas Kempe, and the moire an- 
tque of Kempe, Stone & Co, and of Mr. J. 
Clarke, anid the furniture fabrics of Keith & Co, 
The stringent resolve of same of the juries to 
have lista of prices, has been mos, uscful in 


enabling the broad and energetic commercial 


sad 


Upon the whole, it urust be admitted that the 
interes’ of England have been well attended to 
in this memorable féte ; that, whatever may have 
been the faults, or omissions, of the conati- 
tueney of exhibitors, the managenent at bome- 
quariera here, in the Hue de Cirque, has been 
distinguished by a uniform activity, steadiness, 
and judicious sdmiviatmtion from the first to, 
we may now way—theo lost 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


SILENCE! 
A. Careeri, Paleser. G. Levy, Rergrarer, 
Slee of ube Picture, bhi, by 1115, 
Laxzi, the historian of Italian Art, mays :—* To 
write the history of the Caracei and their fol- 





write tho pictoric history of all Ttaly, duving tho 
last two centuries, In our preceding books wo 
hare taken a survey of almost every echool; and 
everywhere, early or lute, wo bave met with 
either the Carmmeci or their papile, or at lonst 
with their succosiors, employed in overthrowing 
the ancient maxima, and introdaciog new, wntil 
we reach the period when there was no artist 
who, in come reepect or other, might not be aud 
to belong to their sahool.” Prior to the appear- 
ance of these distinguished painters, the school 
of Ibslogna, of which nou d may be eallod tho 
originators, a8 they undoubtedly were ita great 


ornaments, had produced no artiet whose works | 


are now held in much repute, unless we except 
Giulio Romano: to the Curmeci must be assigned 
ibe merit of elevating their own school, by intro: 


ducing into it a combination of those exeallences | 


which thoy sought for and found in the other 
echools of Italy. 

Anibale Caracci, born at Bologna in 1540, 
was about five years younger than his cousin 
Ludovieo, by whom ho was prevailed upon to 
astopt painting aaa profession, and who afforded 
him overy agsistance and instruction for the 
purpose, in his own eludio, After passing sume 
time with hia relative, be waa rent by Bim to 
Tarai, to slady the works of Correggw, Ludo. 
vico's favourite master; and subsequently to 
Venice, to innke himself acquainted with the 


great colouriste of that fauious school, Titian, | 


Tintorctto, and Paolo Veronese. Ladovico had 
himself visitod these cities at an earlier period, 
and Annibale waa accompanied by hia younger 


perhaps ¢ren moro than ox a painter. 
change in the Bolognese school of pninting, 
which resulted from the tmvels of these ihres, 
is eon not only in their owa works, but ja those 
of their own immediate followers and scholars, 
Domenichine, Guido, Albano, and Lanfraneo. 

Tn 1600 Annibale went to Rome, whither his 
fame bad preceded him, and where be was in- 
vied by the Cardinal Farnese, to decorate the 


gallery of hia palace ; Agostino, it is sald, accosn- , 


panied Lim to give bis assistance; and some 
writers affirm that Ludovico was of the party ; 
bat general opinion ia adverse to this mame 
fact. The Farnese Palace occupied the artists 
eight years; the decorations consisted princi- 
pally of mythological mubjecta’ Of them Poussin 
sescrted, that “after Raffuelle, there were no 
botter compositions than these." “ Besides his 
historical works,” seys Kugler, “ Anpibale was 
one of the Gret who practived landacape painting 
aa aeeparate departinentofArt His landscapes, 
however, want the charm of later works of the 
kind ; they bare rather the character of well- 
conceived decorations: many are in the Dora 
Palnce fo Ronse, and there is one, of vary power: 
ful effect and poetic composition, in the Museum 
of Berlin.” 

OF his entel pictures, hia “ Dead Chriat in the 
lup of the Virgia, with Mary Magdalene and 
ether fomale figures,” is moet admired ; it wae 
formerly in the Orleans collection, but now is in 


the collection of the Earl of Carlisle, at Cuatle | 


Howard. His“ Silence,” or, na it is better known 
= connoisseurs, “1 Sileptio,” is a small picture, 

tmitable in composition, and exhibiting quali- 
ties which the artint could only have acquired 
in the schools of Rome; gruce and feeling are 
its clistinguleling characteristics; ita tone of 
colour is low, 

This picture in in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle. I¢ has boon bonutifully en- 
grared by Bartoloxzi, and repeated by engravers 
of less eminence, There ie a repetition of it in 
the Louvre, in which, however, are some alterna 
tions ; St. John hae the crovs in his hand, with 
the scroll, * Kees Homo;" there iz alsa a bunch 
of flowers on the table, and some little additions 
aro alee made to the fruit, 











ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 





Panm.--The grand Exhibition of Fine Arts is 
highly prejudical to the provincial exhibitions, aml 
deprives, in a great ieesare, many artista of a 
miliam of cale,on which they depend ammuully ; 
notwithstanding this disadvantage, that of Caen bas 


lowers would, in fact, be almost the samo as to , been well supported by euntributinns from Puris apd 


native artista.-The contributtona from the Villa 
Medici, at Rome, have arrived in Paris, and will 
shortly be exhibited at the Palaiades Reoux Arte. — 


) The exterior of the Tuileries i4 to be restored, that 
| itmay harmonics with the new buildings of the 


laced 


Lauyre.--Severn) of the statuce have been 
in the Carrousel, and have a tine effect.—M. T 
Vowehelet has just coupleted bis chapel of St, 
Agnes, in the church of St. Eustuche.—Claude 
Vignon, cur clever sculptor, ia at povermt at Brus. 
eels, whore be (7) bas woe well received by the 
artistic world. ‘This soulptor is the ** Geange Sand" 
of sulpture, Clande Vignon being a pscudonyure 
mastifin, now transformed into Madame Constant, 
by marriage. —A medieval museam is preparing in 
the Louvre, which will esenplete that series from the 
Asayrians to the nineteenth oentury,—Two aatucs 
are plooed on the Dvidge of the Invulids: they repre- 
mont respectively the * Gomlws of Navigution,” and 
of * Puldie Works." —M. Valerio bas returned fren 
hia journey into Austria and Hungary; be has 
broueht hack an imeacnee number of drawings of 
costumes of those enuntries, which he is now pub- 
lishing; they are characteristic, interesting, and 
well understood; the type aod pliysiognomy of the 
people are perfectly trae ty nature—T'ho rolosse] 
statue of General Kapp, in bronze, has been erected 
in the Champe Elysees, facing the exhibition; this 
statue is ultimately destined for Colmar, the town 
where the General was born. —The remaining eon- 
tenta of Prviler's atelice have teen soll. The 
* Phryne nu marble statentte, for 1.800 f. ; 
*Danae,” “La Baigneuse,"” and “Vsyrbe,"" in 
plaster, tuished by M. Loquesne, for respectively 
Owe, o16f, and 800r * Pamdocs,” statucttr 
in plaster, 205f.; * Danseuse,* plaster, OT, 5 
* Headof Sappho,’ 210%. Pralier's name merited 





| better prices, —M, Lefuel, avelutect of the Euaperor, 
brother Agostino, celebrated as on engraver, | 
The | 


has been eleeted ncademician in ple of M, 
Gauthier.—The Emperor has purchased the statue 
iy M. Frison, of Turnay, of the ‘ Joucr de Boule," 
at the price of 7000 Ff, 

Nenewnrre—We have much pleaswre in au 


» neouncing that Professor Heideledl, who is a native 


of Stuttgnrdt, is about te be appolnted te the mewly- 


| created office of Conservutor of National Monuments 


forthe Kinglemef Wurtemberg, With reepecttothia 
appointment, there is ne antiquarian se well qualified 
for such oy otfive as Profeseor Meidlelof!—tin place of 
the Albert Durer Union an exhibition has been 
opened here, of the «ketchew made by Loctiter, of 
Munich, im the Kast. These drawings wore partly 
in water-colour, and partly in olf. a few af the 
inet remarkable of the aubjects are, + Jerusalem," 
“The Main of Jericho,” * hethteborn,”” * errant, 
with o view of Lebanon,” “ Seraglio at Dutnascus,” 
“The Hay of Smyraa,’’ “Road from Hulnk to 
Cuiro,” “The Parthenon,” &e. 

Vinnwa.—The competition for the erection of the 
Votive church has been decided in favour of the 
architect, Heinrich Ferstel, of Vienna, te «hom the 

rize of a thousand ducats has bern owaniod; bat, 
csided the design of Ferstel, there were cight 


others worthy of especial mention; thos of FP. 





Schmidt, of Colezue > Ungewitter, of Cassel; Do- 
derer, of Znaim, in Mernvia; Schimidt-Friederich, 
of Bambers; Kiersehner, of Vienna; Langer, of 
Breslau; Rosner, of Viennn 

Hixvewix.—The marble monument to the Inte 
King of Haporer ls new jn Raoch’s wtelier, in a 
state of completion, The figure, wearing a rich 
husar uniform, rests opon a cushion, the shoulders 
and upper part, being uncovered, while the, ‘rest of 
the person it enveloped in at aniple regal mantle. 
The modelling of the bem! is strikingly Eine, and to 
the commanding featurce of the Inte king the artist 
hunt touet successfully communicated the semblance 
ofa peereful sleep. On the surcophagus are carved 
the stcle and arms of the decensed, ond at the four 
corners are four angele, 
purcet Curraratmarble, but the sarcophagus is dorper 
incolour, whereby i produced amost agreeuble effect. 
—The King has determined to give yenrly at the 
annual assemblies of the Society of Architects, twa 
riace of three hundred d& «each, one for the 
wat design in ornmacntal architectures, the other 
for the best design im enginecring, The subjects 
will be declared at a general meeting of the Socicty 
in Mareh, and the designs will be given in tbo 






| December following.—The group for the Palace 


Dridee, by Wredow, hing been sent for execution te 
Carrara, The eubject is “ Victory conducting the 
Souls of the Falles Brave te Olrmpeas,” 


The figure ia of the | 








THE PICTURE DEALERS, 





We ort have been very imporfectly under 
stood, if there has been any gemoral idea that we 
have failed to separnte dizreputable and 
dishonest practisers of this trade from those by 
whom it ia conducted upon just and honournble 
principlea. We have repeatedly, indeed, re- 
corded our belief that there are many picture 
denlers of the highest possible integrity; and 
that one, nt least, may be found in all the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom, with whom 
the buyer may deal with a much confidence, 
and neurance of safety, as in any other com- 
mercind offuir of ordinary fe We could 
readily name several uch: but to do so might 
seam to infer that these and no others are to be 
trusted in their several localitice—of which wo 
are by no means awnre, Tho fair dealers 
tnust be sufficiently known: we put people on 
their guard only against thore whee ordinary 
character may justify muspicion, in reference to 
& trade so votoriously followed by specious and 
designing knaves. Tho moet intelligent and 
upright pee | the dealore may bo themselves 
deovived: we have seen that they have been so 
-~in the cases of the forgery of Ward's picture, 
which was sold successively by Mr. Gambart, 
Mr, Lloyd, amd Mr. Tenaca—throe of the moet 
eminent among the dealere—os the original ; 
wluch there can be no doubt they believed it to 
be, Hence we have argued, and continue to 
argue, that even when transacting with a dealer 
of unauspocted integrity, buyers should domand 
and reselve guarantees of authenticity from the 
artist (if living) or euch proofs, ia cases of 
deceneod masters, as ammount to the beet guaran- 
too that can be bad. 

We aro wall aware that buyers who covet 
epeciens of particular painters can only obtain 
them through one of the established dealers : 
and that many artiata prefer that mode of dix 
posing of their works to the precarious and 
often embarrassing method of private salon to 
“patrons.” And we cannot doubt that it is quite 
a4 much our duty to uphold and encourage the 
upright dealer ow it ia to expose and punish the 
dishonest trader in modern Art. 

Woe havo imiced aé all times felé no much 
anxiety to distinguish the one from the other, 
that we cannot believe we bave failed to do so 
ia the articles we have from time to tlie printed 
in this journal. But tt would seem that some 
of the irreproschable and unsuspected class of 
dealers bnve a contrary impression; and accuse 
ua of writing to their prejudice,—not making a 
autiiciently cloar distinction between them and 
fraudulent traders. One of the most prominent 
of the former class writes us, that he hae sus 
tained losecs thin year, by our seams, to the extent 
of G000!,: and from several othera, we here 
received “ protests,” similar in their degree. 

We cannot admit that we have incurred by the 
course we have taken ony reaponsibility from 
which we ought to slink. Jn this particular 
trade as in all other trades, the putting down 
froudulent vendors ia to transfer trade to tho 
hands of honest men: and of one thisg we are 
quite certain—that in what the correspondent 
refers to atyles our “crusade,” we ought to 
obtain the zealous and active cooperation of 
every honest dealer, wha ia even more interested 
than we ore in exposing, preventing, and punish- 
ing tho frauds so continually occurring not only 
in London, but in every city and town of the 
kingdom. 

bably—indeed, certainly—our repeated 
comments have had the effect of making buyers 
more cantious--perhaps even suspicioue—when 
armuging for purchases: bat the evil (if it be 
ond) can in no degree apply to pletures concern- 
ing which there can be no question: on the 
contrary, it enhances the value of the article 
offered, when all doubt concerning ita actual 
worth is removed. 

Once for all—we make the widest possible 
distinction between the honest and the dishonest 
dealor in pletures: desiring to uphold the one 
clasa aa very serviceable to artists ond greatly 
beneticial to Art: and to sustain the trnde as a 
valuable and most legitimate order of British 
commerce, Rut, wo dare not—ln dread lest the 
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innocent may sometimes be confounded with the 
guilty—withdraw from a course which has un- 
donbtedly been productive of much good, 
although it may have been troublesome and 
vexatious to ourselves, and very prejadicial to 
our worklly interests. 

It doca scem rather hard if, after the work 
has been done, for doing which all persons nore 
aware we have “onech suffered,” we should 


have armed a host of picture dealors ogainst us. | 


Upon the houtility of the dishonest we, of 
course, calculated, but that of the honest we did 
not by ang means anticipate: and if it exists, as 
the correspoodent alluded to says it doea, and 


| the matter, and with no froudulent intention. 


as some ottiors hare more than hinted to wa, | 


we can only bear it as best wo smey, We shoulil 
have dove but little service, ia our time, to any 
clase, If we bad laid much stress apon the fact 
that the issue of useful service might bring us 
trouble and perhaps do ua, at the moment, 
injary. It may be true—we euppace it is 
tene—that the picturedealera generally oon: 
tiler we bave prejudiced their trnde: but the 
ides in certainly erroneons ; such reasoning con- 
founds the good with the bad : and the confusion 
is wot our work. 


case ia precisely the same} that by exposing the 


ecutdalaus prictioes of those dealora in prints, j 


} graphic tone, 


' munber ef worn anid ok 
i leading publishers,” 


As weil way the print-publishers argue (the ' te offer any further comments on this trial: the 


whe are forging “ artista’ proofa” by rubbing | 


out the writing upon worn plates,—as well may 
they argue that by euch exposures wo are 
injuring the trade of the respectable publisher. 

Probably it may be so: but euch expomires 
are undoubtedly our duty ; and that duty we 
shall continue to dlacharge. 


—~— 


ACTION AT LAW. 
MARTIN ¢. Day. 





Tits was an action, tried at Crovilon, before Mr 
Justin: Wightman, on the ith of A t, for 
an infringement of the pluintiti’s copyright in a 
Lithugraph called the “ Pride of the River,” aad for 
improperly allowing the stom: to be used for 
stoking off spurious impressions, and selling thera 
witheut his #athority. 

Mr. Edwin Josnes, (0. and Mr. ©. Mearricon, 
were counsel for the pluintif®; and Me, M- Cham- 
bers, G.0,, anid Me. Yamal Por the deferubent. 

Lt appeared that the plaintiff is an artist of talent 
As a landeciy printer, umd that im 1850 he haul 
palnted in water colours a pleture known hy the 
#bove mame. Being desirvus of having it Litho. 
graphed, he kired @ stone of the defendant, who 
CArFiV O01 ae extousive basiness as a lithographic 
printer, in Gate Street, Lincola's Inn Fields, and 
after making a cpy of the dmawing on the stone, 
sewt tte the defendant, amd emplowed his ae libs 
[vinter; and the arrangement woe that all the im- 
presiont whieh should be etrack of should be 








7 riated to the plaintit, and delivered to the | 
pli 


untilf or to the plaintiffs publishers, Moesers, 
Gumbart & Co, who published the print at 12+, 
atl to them only. (hn the 20th of Jame, 1X00, the 
plaintiff received from the defendant a bill for the 
printing, at the top ef which wae a notion “that 
an extra charge was made for keeping drawings 
ett the xtone bevoud six months, und a request 
that Leave should be given as soon a4 posible 
to effuee them.” und from that time down to 
November, 1852, no communication took pince 
letween the partice, Ln November, 1852, the 
plainti®’ roeeived three letters from the defomlant 
reyeeing permission to effiee the drawing from 
tie stone, and upon the reecipt of the thied, 
wrete to bint “to take a deven off and then 
clean geay;" and naturally supposing that on 
receiving that letter the defendant would «ruse the 
drawing amd discontinue to print from the stime, 
he thought bo more about it. In the present your 
he bad seen copies marked up in differemt shops at 
3s. ench, and a jong Gime clapeed before he could 
diseover where they were obtained], when at last he 
traced them to Mesars. Somers & lanaca, printecters 
of Houndediteh, and find the “Pride of the River” 
mentioned in their trude«list or catalogue, as belag 
sold at 3¢., and published at 12%. He hal ascer- 
tained from them that they were supplied hy the 
efendant, with whom im consequenee be led an 
interview, 
_ The pliinti® wos valled, and in addition to giving 
in evidence the above faut, stated that he had given 
no authority to the defendant to op ly the prints 
fo any one except hisnself and his pa My 
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| nae the Mone for any other parpose, and that in his | 


) the latter was in the habit of ontiag in his 
0 


| the number to six. My Lords then propose to 
| appoint n “Director” of the National Gallery, 





isherm, now te 


trinsections with the defendant previous to this 


accovnts regularly, but that ne BU) had been sent 
in since that in June, 1850. Some specimens of the 
scouine prints and those eold hy Mess. Somers de 
laa, as well asthe original drawing, were exhi- 
hited in court, and the contrast between the spurious 
ones and the others was striking, 

Mr. Chambers said he could not resist a verdict 
ngainst his client Mr, Day, whom be he pect te state 
had acted from a mistaken motion as to his rights in 


Mr. James olvcrved that the struggle the poor 
artist had for eminence wus quite severe enough, 
und that it wos very csecutial their property in 
their works should be protected. 

A venlict was then taken for the plaintiff, damages 
25/.; and the defendant to deliver up the lithe- 


[We are somewhat anrprised that Mr. Day 
allowed this ease te go into court: the gare eape- 
eialiy 4 the portivs, Mesers. Somers & tewara, of 
Hounikedlitch, who were in posession ef impressions 
of Mr, Martin's prints, are the “dealers” im prima 
for whom Mr. Day “ prints very largely,” from a 

i ilatos “ Yeneeht from several 
We do not think it menessary 














facts speak for themeolves.] 
we @ 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Nattoxar Gatieny,—Tho “Treasury | 
ininutes" reconstituting the governing body of 
the National Ciallery, baa been printed, Tho | 
document is of some length: at prevent our | 
apace pertnita ua only to announce the principal | 
changes: postponing to a future time the duty 
of considering ite detala My Londs, having 
before them the report of tho select committee 
of the House of Commona on the National 
Gallery, and having duly ooosidered ite recommen- 
dations, lay down certain rules and regulations 
for the future management of the gallory, with 
the object not only to meet the existing require | 
mente of the gallery, but to promote the develop- 
ment of the institutaon and to make it more 
worthy of the country and theadvanced position 
of Art. My Lords are not prepared to abolish 
entirely the system of trustees; they propose 
to cantinue the present boarl of trustees 
(excepting the oz-aficio members), if the mem- 
bere thereof wili continue to act, and to limit 





with aeolary of LikiO/ per annum for five years, 
reoligible, but liable at any time to be diataissed 
ly the Treasury, Sir C. Enntlake baa been | 
appointed the first director. Tho conjoint duties 
of the trustees nad the diroctor are then precisely } 
defined. The chief duties of the director will 
conmet in the purchase, or recommendation for 
porehase, of pictures for the National Gallery, 
and the arrangement, ao and converte 


tion of the collection. Ono of hia moat important 
dutios will be to compile a correct history of 
every picture im the collection, including ite 
repairs, uid describing its present condition, 
Asa general rale, my Lorda opine that pictures 
should be selected at enles abroad, aud that 
preference showld be awarded te “good speci. 
tena Of the Italian schools,” including the worka 
of the earlier masters. In the estimate for tho 
gallery, my Lords will annually insert a sum 
expressly for the purchase of pictures, to be 
expendel or to nccumulate, aa may be thought 
proper. For the present, no loan or temporary 
deposit of pletures in the gallery will be por- 
mitted ; and the ganetion of inp Lords must be 
obiained befure any picture cam bo lent or 
removed. A“ travelling agent” will ba appointed 
with 300. n year mary, to viait private collections 
abroadand report sales. ‘The officer nextin mnkto 
the director will be the “keeper and secretary” 
{the resommendation of the committee for the 


, abolition of the former office having been 


rejected), with a salary of TOO a year. This 
officer will reside in the buihling, and will 
be required to discharge most important 
and onerou: duties, including, above all, the 
compilation of a catalamme raisonnée of the 
masters (ax reconuncuded in the appendix to 


the report of the committee}, under the super- 


vision of the director, to whom he will be in all 


things subordinate. His other duties will be to 
atteod mevtings of the board, draw up the 
minutes, and ounduct the correspondence. No 
special accountant will be appointed, but an ex- 
perienced Treasury officer will do the duty, As 
regarda the “ attendanta,” my Lords are pleased 
to name ten in Trafalgarequare (including three 
curntors}, apd six at Marlborough-houwse ( in 
cluding two curators}, My Lords have requested 
the fullowing noblemen and geutlomen to con- 
tinue to act as trustees under the new systetn, 
viz, c~the Earls of Ripon and Aberdeen, the 
Marquis of Langdowne, Mr. Samuel Itogers, the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Mlesmere, Lord 
Moutengle, Sir Jamea Graham, Lord Overstone, 
Lord Ashburton, Mr, W. Russell, and Mr. Thomas 
Baring, Sir Charles Enstinke has accepted the 
office of director; Mr, Wornum has been ap- 
pointed keeper and secretary, and Mr, Otto 
Miindler,’a gentleman wellknown io the Art 
ereles of the continent, travelling agent. 

Tue Hovses ov Patuiaaent—On tho walls 
of the Houses tho freacoes have during the 
last year progremed leay than in antecedent 
years, In the Queen's robing room, Mr. Dyce 


j has advanced the works but little since our lant 


notice, and in the other parte of the hous 
little or nothing has been done on the walla, 
though all the ortista hare been buxied in 
preparntion. With respect to those portions of 
the houses which it is not convenient to close 
—the corridors for inatance—a novelty in fresco 
practice is to be adopted ;—that x, a method 
different from what hua hitherto been pursued 
here, but known to have been followed in some 
of the Ttalian churches, and more recently in 

iwel freseo-palnting in Germany: that la, the 
iaas will be executed in a well-lighted studio, 
and transferred thence to the pauel which it is 
intended to occupy. Tho fint oxperimont of 
this kind ig to be made in one of the corridors 
leading from the Central Halk. The place in- 


; tend for the fresco is one of the least 


favourable for a work of Art, and from what 
we bare scen of others, especially thove in the 
Poot's Hall, we venture to predict a failure, if 
the picture be painted in, and for, an ample 
breadth of light. In eubdwed lighta wo have 
little to de with colour, Correggio folt thia 
when ho painted his famous worka at Paria. 
If the light be very low, it is in geome degree 
the same as if the pictures wore removed from 
the ey To euch cases the great masters bavo 


 @ll bad reeouree to effect, and many of their 


beat productions which were painted for 
dark walls are bat little removed from gran in 
gran, The Poets’ Hall ls now completed, The 
last freeco painted thers is the Byron panel, 
“The Death of Larn.” by Cope, Some of these 
works exhibit a high dogrea of excellence, but 
thore are others of a low degree of merit, and if 
these works are to represent national taste, some 
of them must be repainted, Wo are concerned 
to observe that in Watts’s picture, the Spenser 
panel, and aleo in one of Armitage’e works, “ The 
Thames and the Rivera of England,” the colour, 
in parta, does pot stand. The walla appear to be 
dry, it is perbapa cecasioned therefore by some 
ieadvertence in the preparntion of the intonaco. 
The sculptures in St Stophen’s Hall aro 
advancing, threo now figures have been added 
since our last motioa, leaving but a few more to 
complete the erica. The statue of Selden, by 
Foley, is a production full of refined sentiment. 
The figure is attired in the ooatume of the period, 
the strait scant and close buttoned jerkin, with 
nether stocks and tietmallelothes, Thia plain 
dress ia relieved by an ample drapery bobind ; 
the features are grave, carnest, and thoughtful. 
The tone of this work contrasta strongly with 
the courtly Walpolo, with laced coat, lace raffles, 
aud plenitude of person, This statue, by Bell, 
ia one of the fineet of the eeries. In the com 
aitlon the artiat las achieved a rem le 
success in the manner in which be bas mingled 
the dmpery with the closer parts of the attire, 
In the Mansfield statue b ily, the head ia a 
moet masterly study; and the foarth by Marshall, 
isa statue of Bomers ; the impersonation is highly 
succesfal, saving the extremitios, which appear 
rather too large, 


























THe Narioxa Gnovsp at Krrsmxotos ia, 
it appear, to be very soon turned to useful 


account. Some three years ago, it was parchaaed | 


ata cost of £254,00—n very large portion of 
that amount belong the surplus profit of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The slate so 


obtained has remained idle, or nearly so, ever | 


sinee : for although Gere House bas been put 
to some vee, the intereet of the enormous sum 
has been nothing. Parlament bas, however, 
granted £15,000 for the erection of a temporary 


iron building—-to cover an acre—the buildimg | 


being desigued principally to bold a variety of 


articles which, although national property, aro | 


now ecattered about, entirely unavailable for any 
useful public purposes, The grant wus indeed 
oppowed ; utilitariang of the middle of the nine: 


teenth contury grudge an expenditure that does | 


not immediately produce a return: but the sum 
waa granted : and no doubt arrangements are in 
progress for the erection. 
the matter clearly before the house : be gaid— 


“Ho had sivised the parchase of the site, and 
he believed it a very desirable purchase. If the 
government desired to part with the property they 
otglt re-sell it at a large profit. Having possesion 
of the site, nnd the necesity having ariwn for 
some arrangement as to the location of various 
nations] eollections—the site in question had been 
found the caly ome suited to it. For u scrice of 
years the nation had heon offered collections, which 
either had been acoepted and stowed im celiurs and 
warvhouses, or had been refused. This year the 
Society of Arts offered a valualde collection to the 
nation, om condition of its poblic exhibition. The 
Roynl commissions were oblized cither to refuse 
the collection on the plea that they had no terens 
of exhibiting it, or to nppenl to the hous for the 
means of doing so. Having a large collection of 
volonble pictures at Marlboroogh Hower, where 
they could not long renmwin—hoving ales otber 
celfoctions not anesible ta the 
valuable collections ectually In cellare—and being 
invited (o necept u great collection op the express 
condition of ite exhibition, it beeame neecasury to 
take some measures en the subject. An cetimute 
had been given of a building of claw and iron 
whieh would cover upwards of an acre of crown 
and afford ample facilities for exhibitions calculated 
toimprove the public mind. Three thousand pounds 
had been added for fitting up, &c., and the house 
was reooramenles! to ote the aan of 15000, for a 
temporary building, but which would Inst fer a 
long timo; while at the same time it could be 

ned down quickly and be sold at a small anorifior, 

0 wesult of the grant would be to stop a great 
iukile scondal ond mach, that when person 
esired to prevent raliable collections te the public, 
there was no fit place for their deposits und exhihi- 
thon, Tt was juthe power of the country to obtain in 
ashort time an immense and invalashle exhihition, 
if it would only erect n place capable of receiving 
it. Tn this vote the want of such a place could at 
all events temporarily he supplied, and ‘ample 
room and verge ene: toured for the exhihitien 
of eame yaluuble collections,” 


Foamisesam Socrerr or Aunrtiets: Cowre 
Tittow ror THe Loca Prer.—Conriderable 
interest has been excited in Birmingham ly 
the aunouncement that Sir Chorlee Eastlake 
had declined the prize awarded to hita Inst year, 
nx the painter of the best picture im the exhihi- 
tien, and suggested that it ho appropriated to 
the encouragement of local artiats. The prize 


neeociation, acting on this suggestion. offered a” 


prize of S01. for the beat picture contributed to 
this season's exhibition of the Soriety of Articts, 
by any artiet bring a native of the town, nud 
having practised here, or at present rvsiding 
and practiving in Birmingham, or within ten 
tailes thereof. Desirove of giving a fair chance 
to every competitor, the works sent in have 
been hung in the large room of the eocietr, to 
await the award of a competent joror. The 
committer of the nsscriation, with a view to 
obtain the higheat oninion on the comparative 
trerite of the pleturea, ond to remove all pus. 
pielon of bine or influenee, requested that Sir 
Charles Enstlake would make the award. 
Ser Charles consented ta do, but an important 
engagement prevented the fulfilment of hin 
intention, At the further requweat of the com: 
wmitteo Sir Charles exerclol the power of 
nomination, and appeinted a pontlonman, Mr. E 
M. Want, R.A. whose judgment and it partiality 
are leyond all question, ox the arbitrator of the 


Mr. IIsrecli placed | 


ablic — having | 





This, | 
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leaes The duty has just been performed 
in favour of a picture called “ Christ healing the 
man sick of the palsy,” by W, T. Roden, an 
artist whos fate lias heretofore been confined 
to this locality, but whose pretensions to a 
wider celebrity will now be acknowledged, 
jaa large picture, the painting of which, from 
the nature of the subject, would reyulre tho 
highest artietic qualifeations for ite successful 
‘treatment. There were twenty-two pictures 
eontributed for compctition, And when we 
aay they comprised such names as J, J, Hill, 
iW. Underhill, F, Unsderhttl, J. P. Pettitt, BH. 
Harris, ka, it will muificiently attest the 


it | 


ardwous nature of the contest, and the honour: | 


able distinction that success would inevitably 
} aeoure, 
nected with the fine arta, thongh it is only 
of late years that le haa practived at all ox 
&# painter, In the earlier part of his carcer 
he atudied of an historical engraver, and pur- 


Tur Fonsrp Picrune py “ Warp"— We 
were, it appear, im error, in stating that Mr. 
Isnace, of Larerpool, paid to Mr, Llord a sum of 
00, for this forged picture ; ho paid, it seams, 
2504, for it; and in i aoe alarm at its bemg 
suppeeed that he had demanded and received 
from hia customer 80 large a profit as 7H. on 
his shure in the transaction. We have no reason 
to dowht our accurmey as to any other of the 
particulors we gave of thia “strange eventful 
history: but as it will, era long, “come into 
court,” theawkward truth will out Mr. Isaacs 
states (and all who know him will accept his 
word as xufficient proof), that immediately on 
hia dimcovering the picture to be a forgery, he 
went to the gentleman who had purchased it 
and at onee cave him a cheque fer the money 
he had poit—taking the picture back. Mr. 
Inanca is muck, ant deservedly, respected in 
Liverpool: it is no doubt of great importance 
, t© him that he should be relieved of oven the 
‘semblance of blame in this affair: none wliat- 

ever attaches to him: we are quite sure that 

his businers is conducted entirely upon upright 

Principles; and that full confidence may be 
' placed in him. He may be himself deceived as 
} to the authenticity of a work that pases 
| through bie Landa: we have seen that he bas 
| heen : but his character for integrity im all his 
dealings is too well established to induce any 
apprehension that he could, either directly or 
indirectly, countenance a fraud, 
| Mn, Jacon THomrsox's picture of "The High- 
lend Brice's Departure,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1451, is in the hands of Mr. J. T. 
Willmore, A.RLA, the engraver: we have seen an 
sivanced proof of the engraving, and can speak 
of it im the moet favonrable terma The sunent 
is, os we siated when the picture was in Trafalgar 
Syuare, of a very interesting character; and the 
print, which wiil be of a large nine, will doubt 
lesa, from thia circumstance as well on from the 
excellence of Me, Willinore’s work, be a favourite 
with the public, 














Mr, Roden tas boen alt bie life eon- | 


sued that profession with considerable eucceas, | 








Ant ratmonace ts Fraxce.—M. Winterhalter | 


has very recently painted lifeeire portraits of 
the Emperor and Emprem of Frmice: they are 


(member os Sir Charics Eastlake. 


admirable worka, and do the artist high honour, ; 


His Majesty sent for M. Geupil, the eminent 
publisher of Paria, and expressed bis desire that 
these pictures ehowld be engraved im England 
by Mr. Samuel Cousing, R.A. M. Goupil made 
an arrangement with the engrnver whose demand 
was athvucnand pounds for the two plates, Tho 
publisher waited on the Emperor and etated #0 
coich: when kis Majesty directed tho plates to 
be engraved, stating he should require a certait 
number of impressions, after which the plate 
should be the property of M. Goupil—the Em 
peror, af course, paring the entire coat. 
facta require no cuument: they say wuch for 
the patronage that Art receives in France, 

Ine Nationa, Gatsenr.—The extimated 
cost of the New Irth National Gallery & 11,000/, 
of which Government contributes 30004 ; this 
and the sume sum next year, making (Ol, in 
all. 
scriptions to commmemerate the public eervices 
of Me, Dargan.— Reilder. 

Henn Gorzexsena—We noticed some timo 
ago an exhibition of cartoons and other works of 





art, which were exhibited in the rooms of the 
Réunion dea Arta in Harloy Street, Of theee 
works we apoke in the high terme of commeonda- 
tion which they merit, and which we feel to be 
justified on a second opportunity with which wo 
have been favoured, of seeing them at the resi- 
dence of tho artiet, No, 45, Bernora Strect. These 
worke—historical and poetical—remind ve of 
whatwe kave so often expressed a wich to eee 
more cultivated among ourselves: thnt in a high 
tone of decorative art. Many years have now 
élapeed, but we do not feel that in the way of po- 
pularising didactic art, anything has been <lone 
by the Westminster Exhibition, Herr Gotzenberg 
wna one of the farourite pupile of Coruclius, with 
whom he worked, and subsequently received the 
appointment of principal painter to ope of the 
German Courta. We have seen a series of works 
which he bag lately executed for Mr, Morrison ; 
the aubjocta are from Dante, some of the most 
etriking scenes from the Divina Commedia ; 
graceful, epirited, and full of the matic 
poetry of the prince of the Tinlinn poeta, 
The department of art to whick Herr Gotzen- 
berg has chiefly devoted himself is fresco- 
painting. We bear constantly of large sume of 
money being expended on what is called interior 
devoration; but what our experience teaches 
ua, in little better than stencilling, They are 
principoliy foreign artists who are occupied in 
thie work. The decorations which we hare 
seen, and of which we have beard, are very 
costly ; between, therefore, good srt and bad 
art, itis not aqueation of cost, but a queetion 
of tnsta ; and, na the extension of thie kind of 
art ia much to be deprecated, we earnestly invite 
attention to the works of # painter who in an 
artist in the best sense, whoee aspirations aro in 
the highest tone of poetry and history. 

Mn Rocenr Fextox, the distinguished pho- 
tographist, bas recently returned from the Crimea, 
with a large number of admirable photographs 
of incidents and eventa connected with the singe 
of Bebastopol. Mr, Fenton baa had, we beliove, 
unuenel facilities for accomplishing ble labours, 
and the result ia a series of subjects as novel aa 
they will be found interesting, if we may judge 
from those which have been submitted to us. 
Mews, Agnew & Sona have, wo umlerstand, 
purcbared the copyright in these scenes, with a 
view to publication; prior ta which, however, 
they will be publicly exhibited. Several of the 
views have an especial interest, az being taken 
while the contending armies were under fire, to 
the dangers of which the photographist exposed 
himaelf equally with the combatanta 

Hoxovns to Excnavens.—Certain engravers 
have, it ia understood, petitioued her Majesty 
upon come polite, the proce nature of which 
we cannot comprelend from the brief notices 
we have seen: neither can we make out whether 
this is a new or an old affair, Until lately, 
engravers wers excluded from the full honours 
of tha Roral Academy: that evil exists no 
longer; Mr, S. Cousins 18 now “member elect ;" 


land us there can be no doubt of the Queen 


signing bis diploma, he will soon be as much a 
We shall, 
probably, learn in due course what further 
obstacles the engravers desire to be removed out 


| of their way. 


Iuenoven Derrtiooxa Hocses.— Mr. W. Cham- 
bers who, jointly with his brother Robert, bas 
dene so much towards elevating the moral and 


| intellectual condition of the masses, has reeentiy 


These | 


The remaining 5000, ic made up of sub- | 


writton and published agmall pamphlet to show 
bow their social and physical state might be 


| ameliorated, were a change to be made in the 


atyle pencrally adopted im the erection of theic 
dwellings. Mer. Chambers proposes, and lays 
down, 2 scheme for building residences for the 
hamtler clasees, on the plan known as the 
Seottish eyeterm, and which has bees introduced 
in the new street in Westminster, called Vie 
torinsireet. It is, in fact, to construct dwelling 
houses in “ finta,” whereby a large amount of 
comfort would accrua to the tenants, und 2 con- 
silerable raving of expense to the lnudiord in 
erecting them. This pamphlet ia well worth 
the attention of thoee engaged in, or cowter- 


| plating the erection of such edifines; it contains 


engraved plana for hows suited to various 
conditions of occupants, and every detail of 
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arrangement is explained with clearness and | invited to send original designs and studies of 


verspicuity. Any one nequainted with certain 
‘ecalitios in the vicinity of the metropelix, in 
truth everywhere round London, must have 
noticed the long lines of strects—littl: more 
than Inth and pliaster—which have eprang up 
duriug she last four or five years: squatting 
down, airtight, by being huddled together, 
though scarcely watertight, and subject to all 
the inconveniences and miveriea aguinet which 


hilanthropista bave been erying out with up) 


fred voice, butas yet with lithe purpose: nor 
will auch protestationa avail anything till 
capitalints apd builders are brought to eee that 
their interest, as well as that of the occupiers, 
lie in the adoption of womwe such plan aa 
is here pointed out, 

Pans Exarerrion.—Our contemporary, the 
Crilic,—which, by the way, is eo well conducted 


ip every ———— us to merit a very large | 


slure of public patronage—appeared dunng the 
Inst month with a suppletnentary part, con- 
taining a vast deal of information, especially 
valuntle to those who are visiting Paris at this 
propitious titne ; a better guide, ae a muituu it 
parvo, the traveller could not have, to introduce 
hien to the sights of the city, amd to instruct him 
ip the mypeteries of living when he is there, 

Mu Patnick Parx.—With exceeding regret 
we record the death of this eminent sculptor. 
He died, it appears, at Warrington, on the 15th 
August, in the prime of life. Mr. Park was a 


native of Glasgow, and a member of the Royal | 


Keottlth Academy, We hope to be supplied 
with materials for a memoir, 

Ma, W. 1 Cooxe—-The name of this gentle 
man aleo appears among the deaths aonounced 
jo the daily papera during the last month. Mr, 
Couke, who was uncle to Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
waa an engraver of considerable eminence ; he 
excolled especially in marine views, Ho died at 
the advanced age of seventy-seven, 

Tee Lare Mes Mirronn.—The same of this 
lady is honoured and beloved wherever the 
Euglish language is epoken or rend ; her charm- 
ing books are full of that holy boanty which 
mukes us more and more love our kind; perhaps 
she never penned a pmenge that ia not calculated 
te give pleasure and to do good. It is propoeed 
to preserve her memory among the scenes she 
hos pictured, by erecting a school in ler natire 
village for the education of the young. This wiil 
be the fittest memorial to record her services to 
all orders and classea during a long and busy 
life. It ia alao intended to place in the chureh 
where she is buried a monument, simple and 
tinostentations at wat ber own career, There 
are fow who read this natice, who will not gladly 
contribute some small sum for this high pur- 
poss; they may do so by communicating with 
either the Rev. W. Harnew, Privy Conneil 
Office, Whitehall; F. Bennoch, Eeg., 77, Wood- 
street, Chenpside; the Rer. C. Kingdey, Evers 
ley, Hants; George May, Exy, Castle-atrvet, 
Reading; the Rev. Hogh Pearson, Sonning, 
Berkshire ; and in America, with the eminent 
publishers, Ticknor, Vields, and Co., Boston, 
Maseachuaetta, 

Loxpow ADVERTSEMENT Haur.—A prospectus 
has been placed in our hands, which announces 
the appropriation of the large building known aa 
Hungerford Hall, in the Strand, as a place for 
posting advertisements; the locality, from the 
large number of persona daily visiting it, seems 
weil adapted for the purpoee. 

‘THe Crvarat Patace Comraxy tavo it in 
contemplation to appropriate o portion of the 
edifice ax an extensive gallery for the reoeption 
of pictures by the living artiata of Europe, The 


tirangeients are understood to bo in progress | 


upon a liberal basa, which may prove an silrar- 
tage to this branch of the Fino Arts, and a further 
buurte Of inateution to visitors. 

Readers OF Paacricat Ant.—The balf- yearly 
exhibition of works by etudenta waa open at 
Gore Howe daring the toontha ef June and 
Jaly. ‘Te competition on this cecasion baa 
been o more important one, from the fitct that 
the Hoard of Trade had determine] to award 
une of money too certain pamber from amongst 
the mvet succennful competitors, to evable cher 
to vewt the Poris exhibition; at the same time 
the mastera of the echocla themeolves were 





ornament with the name view, the sum of 14/, 
each being offered in this Latter case, and 4/, each 
to euccersful etudents The report of the ex- 
aminers, Sir C. L, Eastlake, Mees. Maclise, and 


Redgrave, hears evidence to continued progres, | 


and the numbor of prises awarded on this occasion, 
greatly in excess of previous ones, la an obvious 
and pleasing indication of the progressive exten: 


awn of Art-education throughout the country, | 


Works in the more advanced stages of instruction 
were contributed from 2) 
number of drawings was upwards of 1200, 


sucocraful fenture. 


Chester, 1; Coventry, 1; Dublin, 3; Duiley, 
Danfermline,-—-; Durkam, 4; Glasgow, 
19; Macclesfield, 5; Manchester, 9; Motropo- 
litan {Male}, 13; Do, (Female), 11; Finsbury 
(Dia Sj, 1; Camden Town (Dis, BS, 1; 
Neweastle on Tyne, 11; Norwich, 3; Notring: 
ham, —; Paisley, 7; Potteries’ cantral school, 
15; Burlom, 2; NeweastlennderLyne, 1 ; 


*) 


Sheffield, 11; Stourbridge, 1; Swansea, —; War: | 


rington, 7; Waterford. 3; Worcester, 8; York, 4; 
Technical class, 28. 
the schoola to which no modals were awanled 
are, lo alesost every instanes, thoee which hate 
heen only recently established, and which, in 
consequence, could scarcely be expected 9 
yet to produce works in the more advanced 
stagea of instruction. The number of musters 
of schoola who bave gnined the 104. towards 
visiting the Paris exhibition ia 2%, and of stadenta 


; 40, 


‘Tur Anrets’ Gayrkat Bexevorert [xerrrv. 
Trox.—From the last year's report, which haa 
just reached us, wo learn that the income of 
thie soclety during that period amounted to 
1.2480 15a Sd, exclusive of a considerable eum in 
the hands of the haukers at the begimuing of the 
yenr, Fifty-six applicants have received rvlicf 
within this poriod, in sums varying from 8, to 
S44; the total sum thus approprated being 5614 
‘The eam of $167. waa apportioned to the relief 
of cones in January 1455, and 200/. wos reserved 
to ment urgent cases during the half-yenr. face 
the establishment of thiy society nearly neven- 
teen thousand pounds have been granted to 
destitute artiata and their familice —a large 
eam, it is trae, but amall in comparison with 
what the Committee ought to have at their 
diapoanl, and would have, If the public gave 
the Tnatitution that eapport it has a right to 
expect, and which « tmulttude of other charitable 
societies are acowstomoed to receive. 

Deawixe Ineraumesta.—A case of drawing 


| inttruments, manufactured in Switzeriand, has 








been recently show to us by the ngent appointed 


for the rale of them, Me. Barlow, of Thavies | 
Ton. Theee inatruments seem to ua of very | 


superior workmanship; they are beautifully 
polished, and are manufnetured of stuol of the 
beat quality, tha handles boing formed of German 
silver or brass The difference of metal will, af 
course, cause a variation in the priced respect 
ively, but in either case we believe them to be 
much cheaper than those of English make can 
be purchased at. 

Mr Carrensos Sutra, a distinguinhed Trish 
artint, having had the honour te receive sevaral 
sittings from ber Majoaty, has painted a portrait, 
commissioned by the corporation of Dublin, It 
is, we understand, in all respects satisfactory ; 


and will certainly be regarded as among the vory | 


best likenesses of the Quean, Her Majesty ia 
represented standing, dressed in white aalio, and 
wearing the Onler of St. Patrick. The paintiog 
is to be engraved by W. Sanders. 

Mr. Beit, an omiment iron-cmastor of Manches- 
ter, has recently given avery liberal commision 
to the artist, Mr. Wyld, to paint for hin three 
pictures to decorate his staircase: they are to 
cousist of three Inne upright paintings of Veatce, 
Tivoli, and Rotterdam, va 
surmounted by three pictures of fruit and 
flowers from the pencila of the accomplished 


nisters, the Misses Mutrie. It is mo now thing to | 


learn that the true patrons of Art reside in the 


schools, and the | 
The 

examiners retonrk thot in all the setiools exercises | 
in original dewign are becoming au important and | 
The following ian list of the | 
schools, with the number of meduls obtained by , 
each :-—Abenleon, 3; Birmingham, 16; Bvistal, | 
; Carlele, 1; Carmarvon, — ; Cheltenham, — ;. 


It should be observed that. | 


these are to be | 


267 | 


meouficturing districts: hnppily their dasive to 
obtain pictures is “on the increase,” their patro- 
nage ia becoming more and more judicious as 
well aa liberal, aud the Arts, thus influenced, 
ure progperinc, notwithstanding the “ untoward 
tate of the tiznes, 
| Tus tare Sie ons Bannow, Bart.—aA very 
| beautiful buss of the decesaed baronet has been 
executed jn marble, by Mr. George It. H. Young, 
of Ulverston, Lancasiive, a sculptor aa yes 
; unknown to fame, but destined, wo Lope and 
beheve, to oceapy « distinguished position 
tunovust our native artists, Mr. Young, in thie 
his maiden effort, tins given gratifying proof, not 
otly of ekilfal and artistic manipalation, but of 
drutiful delineation, accurate portraiture, and 
truth of ¢expre . Thia pal. was executed 
for John Barrow, Esc., F.RS., of the Admiralty, 
and was exhibited with the invaluable collection 
of arctic curiosities pliced by that gentleman in 
the Museum of the Ulverston Atheneum, That 
| Inatigute censiug to exiat, the bust was sent to 
London, to ba preseoted to one of the great 
vocioties there, and was then for the firet time 
| beheld by Mr. Burrow, its necomplished owner, 
in a finished state. Mr. Barrow is so much 
gratified with the bust, that he haw determined 
ou placing ibin the splendid tower on the Hill 
| of Hood, Ulverston (which commands a panorama 
of the lake district), the native town of Sir John, 
Castox's * Game or Tre Capsn.”"—A curioas 
and highly interesting specimen of typography 
bas reeently been produced by Mr. Vineent Fig: 
gins, typefounder of London: it ian republica- 
tuon of Caxton's “Game of the Clouse,” the flrat 
work he printed ut Weetmineter, The book— 
type, woodcuts, paper, and binding—is an exact 
fnesimile of the copy in the British Museum, and, 
na cuch, conveys a most accurate idoa of the 
earliest process of printing. But there ia, 
perbapa, mare powerful reason why thia work 
deserves the notice of the thoumnds who 
delight in literature; Mr, Figgina moat landably 
uoderiook the labour and expense of producing 
it with the riew of aiding the endowment of the 
‘Printers’ Alusshousea’ af Wood Green, Totten- 
i bom; the profits arising from the sale of the 
| book will be thus applied. This institution ia, 
} we are glad to learn, proceeding satisfactorily, 
| but there are yet debts upon it to be disctimrged, 
which there is little doubt the “Game of the 
Chesse" will do much to liquidate. It may be 
had on application to Mesera V. & J. Figgins, 
Swithfield, or to Mr. Popo, collector to the 
Inutitution, 14, Derby Street, King’s Cross, 
Testimoniat. To Mews Neattrixcain.— We 
stated jist month that Mm. & C. Hall waa 
occupied in arrangiog a plao which Misa 
Nightingale might reoaive some tu! of bomayre 
and honour from ker grateful country, The 
project ia progreming, aud during the present 
month may be sufficiently ripe for a public an- 
nonncement, Lady Caumng and Mra Sidney 
| Herbert intimate that the only testimonial Miss 
| Nightingale could accept would be the meana 
| ta avcomplish a project sho has long had at 
| heart—to establish a hospital or institution fir 
| training mittee; ood this ia probably the form 
whieh the Testimonial will aeume The support 
of a very junge number of the moet iofuential 
| ladies of the kingdom has been cvrdially 
temdured; it is not, however, wo believe, in- 
tended to limit proceedings to “the sox,” 
although they are, no doubt, moet deeply inte- 
| rested in the issue, and tainly upon their ex 
ortions vuccess must depoal, Moanwhile, Mra, 
Hall solivive tie aivice and e-operation of all 
persons —auywhere— who tay desire further 
information upon this interesting topic, and are 
dispoemd to act with these who will ere long 
be engaged in carrying out the work, The 
project in bused chicdy upon two views—one to 
otgain useful employments for women, of whom 
there aro many, well-torn and well-educated, 
whose lives ace of necessity Coogee idle; 
the other to procure for the eick, intelligent, 
experienced, ani properly instructed nurses, the 
want of whom hes been long felt in every family 
vieited by diseee or illness Bat it is aleo 
designed to mupply to Mies Nightingale and her 
bmve associates by this moans a worthy Testi- 
moplal—the fittest that coukd be offered, and 
the ouly oue they would accept. 
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Beick ann MARBLE IN THR Mippte Aors; 
Notes or a Town tx tan Nontu or Itary. 





By Gronok Eouesp Sreeet, Architect, 
S.A. wy illustrated, Published by 
J. Munnar, London. 


Mr, Street's book is neither a treatise on mediaval 
architecture nor a book of travels, but it is a 
jensant and instructive combination of the two. 
odo not happen to be among the “ men *” 
who, “hard-worked for more than five-saxths of 
the year,” ean spend the remaining sixth cither 
“in quiet sojourn at some becca ef meme or in 
active search of the picturesque, the beautiful, or 
the old, in nature or in art, either at home or 
abroad ;"’ it ia not our privilege, we any, to belong 
to euch a happy elas; we fore are indebted to 
those who, having enjoyed their holiday, return to 
toll us where they have wandered, and what they 
hare seen ; provided they tell their story so as to 
mauke it agreeable and profitable, which is not often 
the caso with travellers. We have no such charge 
to age reer —_ Mr. Piven. he ened 
is obj princi > Was to atuly the arehi- 
tecture of 3 catheen’Ttaly—the hoon, churches, 
and yy of Firesein, Verona, Mantun, Venice, 
and others of lesser note, to which pil; 
have boen made for centuries, and will be made for 
centuries yet to come, by the art-student, as well as 
by those whe have no other aim in journeying 
from Dan to Beersheba than to shake off enue, or 
while away time that hangs wearily om their handa 
~—and the remarks upon architecture form there 
fore the mating esnies of Mr. Street's book. In 
his views of what architecture should be, he has 
evidently a “ Ruskinish" tendency—and that, in 
spite of certain crotehety theories, we udmit to be 
a right and commenilable feeling. As an excuse 
for not visiting Vicenza, he ax 

“Tn this world there are ung two views of 
art, two schools of urtist»—armics of men fighting 
against cack other: the one numerous, working 
with the traditions and rules of their masters in 
the art, exclusive in their views, narrow in their 
practice, and conventional in all their proceedings, 
to the myst ye forgetfulness of reality in con= 
struction and in ornament; the other, young and 
carncst, fighting for truth, small in muinbors, dis- 
ciples of nature, revivera of an art to all ee 
now all but defum yet olready rising gloriously 
abore the traditional rales of three centuriea: the 
one class represen no new idea, breathing no 
new t, faithful te no religious rule; the 
other rapidly endeavouring to strike out paths for 
themselves aa it un! en, gathering thoughts 
from nature, life from the intense desire for reality 
and jen] charactor, faithful moreover to a 
religious belief, whose 1 puaegnien will be for ever 
the great touchstone their work; the one class, 
the disciples of Pualladio, journeying towanls 
Vicenza with reverence, to learn how he built 
palaces of compo with cornices of lath and 
already in two short centuries falling to 
wretched and ruinous! the other sopping 
Verona, dreaming over the everlasting urt of the 
monuments of Scali and of the nave of 
Sta Anustasia, still five centuries have 
weed with all their storms about their heads, 
Tesh amd beautiful as ever, fit objects of vencration 
for the artist in all ages!** 

We believe that in architecture, as in painting, 
there is an increasing desire ied 4 back to old — 
ciples; or it should rathor be said, wipe, = desi 
to create out of those principles that which is in 
meer with the ire intelligence aml neoes- 
sities of the age. eis ee it should be. During 
a portion of the seventeenth century, and through- 
out the eighteenth La pret A much that was false 
in principle, and very — Hable os regards pure 
taste, prevailed in every kind: if, ihersioun, 
we wish for purer art, we “must elther entirely 
forget such works, of remember them only to tuke 
warning by their faults and failures, Tut from the 
ott age antecedent to thea, much may be derived 

th profitable for us to know, and practicable to 
apply to our own uses and wants 

Ir. Street warmly advocates the pointed arch in 
preference to the round arch, s» frequently visible 
in the architecture of the Italion Renaissance style, 
because, “asin the pointed arch, we have net only 
the moet beautiful, but at the sume time incom- 
parnhly the most convenient feature in construction 
which has ever been, or which, L firmly believe, 
ever can be, invented, we should not be true artists 
if we negleeted to use it.” 

There are scattered throughout this volume eri- 
ticks so sensible, opinions that sccm to ws so just, 
and remarks « truthful, that we could fill two or 
three of our paces with them for oar own pleasure 
ated for the edification of our readers, We cannot 


thoug! 
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pote by Cae Salowing: from the last chapter in the 
without oxt, it: 
“The le which artiste now have mainly 
eee coer etemieeeicest 
or and or ; must 
be their watchword. If they be architects, let them 
remember how vitally necessury it is to fe perma. 
nent success in even the emallest of their works ; 
or sculptors, let them recollect how vain and un 
watiafor has been their abandonment of truth 
in their attempted revival among us of what in 
elnssic times —_ they Roly m gf mrtg 
representations natural wor Art; i painters, 
let them remember how all-in nt a return to 
first principles and truth in the delineation of nature 
and nat forms is to them, if they are over to 
create a echool of Art by which they may be ro- 


membered in another age. 
“. Finally, co = all artists weeld vemen her 

one t 7 tes by so wide a ga 
the arehitects, seul; “and. paints of the foot 
daya of the middle ages us now—=their carmest- 
ness and their therough self-sacrifice in the pursuit 
of Art and in the exaltation of their religion. They 
were men who had a faith, and corneal 
bent on the propagation of that faith; and were it 
not for this their works would never have the 
life, vigour, and freshness which even now they so 
remarkably retain. Why should we not three cen- 
turics hence be equally remembered? Hare we 
lesa to contend for, less faith to exercise, or less 
self-sacrifice to offer than they, because we live in 
Laster days? Or is it true that the temper of men 
is #0 much eenorl. and that the vocation of Art 
has changed with it? Is it true that the 
must content himself to paint portraits of rich 
ani noble, and now then of their dogs and 
their a! ?—the sculptor to carve busts of hia 
patrons?—and the architect to build palaces wherein 
they may indulge in every extreme of ummecessar: 
luxury? Is all this really #0, or ia it mot rather 
true that the vocation of artists of every kind is, as 
it always waa, to Iead and not to follow the stream, 
to show hy their lives and their works that there 
may still be something of the aublime amd the 
po about man's works even in the midst of 
effeminate luxury, and that Art, even after the 
deadliest and longest sleep, can once more backle 
on ber armour, and, full of the us spirit of 
the mon of old, breast all diffleuitees and surmount 
all opposition with the one thought and one object 
of doing all that she does in faith, with n strong 
heart and earnest purpese, truth always before ber 
eres, and manifvet in all ale does?" 

¢ etehings und woodcuts, about seventy in 
number, amd all carefully executed by the author, 
will be found most asefal to the professional reader, 
and highly interesting to all. 


Tae Devetorwest or tun Bxtzctors Troma. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Lepwro 





Puiitirsoun, with Notes by Anna Manta 
—— Published by Loxoman & Co., 
th 


We have occasional evidence of high-Wred and in- 
telligent women devoting their time and ability to 
subjects which are supposed to be only fitted for 
vonsculine understandings, and, in beth original 
composition and translations, labouring to en- 
large the finite information of the coms 
munity without arroguting to themeelves either 
merit or distinction for what is evidently a“ labour 
of love.” Miss Goldsmid rae by the thoughtful 
and intelligent quality of the notes appended to 
this interesting volume, that she thinks as a man, 
and focls asa woman: she has all the enthusiasm 
of a Deborah in her love for her people, but she 
tloes not consider it a proof of love in the Jew to 
hate the Gentile. In giving this translation of the 
work of a man held in high estimation amongst his 
brethren throughout the whole of Germany, this 
accomplished lady has ren a service to our 
literature whieh, though it may be consilored more 
— interesting to “the remnant of the house 

Isracl,” is only a little leas so to the Christian. 
We cannot of course concur in or aympathice with 
many of Dr. Phillipsoln's deductions, but we may 
all feel grateful for his information, and for what 
lilt translator ealls the ‘ claborstion of the anru- 
ments, which are at once patient and lezienl."" 
The book is, perhopa, most remarkable for the 
reasons it ives for many of the more domesthe laws 
of the people of Israel ;—those, for instance, with 
regard to abstinence from pork, shell-fleh, &e.;— 
ard their wisdom is substantiated in one of Miss 
Golismid’s notes, by a letter from on cminent 
medical man, who is decidedly of opinion that even 
in our colder climutes euch foed ia not healthful, 
while in the Kast it would be most injurious. Miss 
Goldsmid differs from Thr, Phillipson im the opi- 
nion, so prevalent amongst the German rafionalrats 
of the present day, that the Book of Isainh was 


written at foro different periods, and by two different 
Misa Goldsmid's iments are excred- 


toaly conclusive # to the whole of this magnificent 
portion of Holy Writ being the production of one 
and the same person. We cannot avoid expressing 
a desire that Mixes Goldamid would publish an ae- 
count of Jewish Art, dress, and the rarious ccre- 
monics which still exist amongst her interesting 
poople in the various parts of the world where they 
are still to be found. 





Tux Yanwoon Parens, Edited by Corram Yan- 
woop. Published by Jauns Moca, Edinburgh ; 
Groommemon & Soxs, London. 

We imagine “Cottam Yarwood"' to be n som de 

ns but the s Prviected series of * Thoughts and 

ancics,” of which this, the first mumber, contains 
two te first entitled “ The Cost of a Culti- 
vated Man," the second, Conversation "'— these 
are both by Heery Giles, whom we believe to be 
an American : rd little volume, in = ——— 

paper cover, as far as sixe goce, might cal a 

titek pawplder, and the plan of the work is deve~ 

l in a frank, {forward 


* introduction, 
the cover; it may 


be thought 
it ia close and racy, and pro- 
duced evidently by a cultivated and self-sus- 
tained mind; it is well worth the attention of the 
literati, as few, who are good for anything, but 
have “thoughts and fancies'’ not suited a 
ine, os magazines are now, and yet really of 
value, and would be valued, if there was a medium 
for their ynibliention : this is offered by “ Cotten 
Yerewsod,” provided such articles have stamina, or 
crigianticy—better of course, if they have both, 
Ablo thoughts on Art, too long for our pages, might 
the prewett we’ con judge ef the Toiare, We hepe 
present we can judge of the future, we 
Fo og en bare & to a the wee 
a ere is nothing particularly nghtful 
or fanciful im the article called “ Conversation,” 
but * The Cost of a Cultivated Man" is eloquently 
anil gracefully written, full of expression, and 
universal in eo jon; if it had been steeped in 
alittle more ——s it would have been one 
of the most clevated, ns it is now one of the most 
thoughtful and fervent papers, we have read for a 
long time. There is no stated for the next 
number, but we shull look anxiously for it. 





Tue Ganpestxo Rook or ANNUALS, COMPRISING 
Coxcisz ner Accunarr Descerrtions oF 
weancy 100 Srecres, wire Fur Ixerevc- 
TIONK POR THELER CULTIVATION. By Wiaitast 
pam. Published by Simracx, Mamsiara, 

‘a. 


Some one nee Seemicelly anid ge Fg “a flower 
in a cottage- ow, a garden m roves 
that virtue and peace have rile within ri tee 
There are few things of a more humanising cha- 
racter than the cultivation of flowers, and it is a 
neem thing “I! know that many of ry t 
employers give their men garden-ground te culti- 
= im thei a, A Thonmeon's po book 

rea information w e 1m) ener 
requires. It tells of the monde of eating annuals ; 
it enables every one casily to mame lis plant; ax 
it teaches how we may secure from the spring until 
the autumn oa succession of beautiful flowers at 
small cost and with but little labour, We have 
not often seen a work in which #0 much informa- 
tion is given within so limited a compass, 


Tre Barmn Workaax. Published by Paur- 

nuver, Oaxer, & Co,, London. 
Amidst the mass of cheap and worthless liternture 
with which we are deluged, it is pleasant to be able 
to take up this valuable penny sheet of beauty and 
instruction, and, after inspecting its engravings and 
contents, to say, “Here is something not only 
faultless, but likely to do more good than anything 
we have seen for along time.” The illustrations 
are 1 priate, well drawn and engraved, and are 
worth treble the price of the a we congrutulate 
not only the wer clauses, ourselves, on the 
possession of such a periodical, and offer our bust 
thanks to theenterprising man who haa word it. 
Mr, Smithies, the editor, also conducts ‘The Band 
of Hope,” = most valuable paper forchildren. Pow 
men have been move useful in their generation than 
dus excellent man. 








Barna Axtiavyrres: Taem Parsexr Tarat- 
MENT AND Titan Bran Crapm, By A. H, 
Reino, F.S.A, Published by A. & C/ Brack, 
Edinburgh. 

This Pape ae contuins the substance of a paper 

Tocently communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 

of land: it appeals to the owners of property 

where antiquarinn remains exist, to protect them 
from deeay or injury —an appeal in which we 
earnestly foin, 


Teil 
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MARKS OF 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 


mm early works of the 
artisans who practised 
9 on the precious metals 
bear no impress of a 
private nature by which 
they might be distin- 
guished from eachother. 
We do not indeed meet 
with any notice of a re- 
cognised “mark” upon gold or 
silver plate before the fourteenth 
century. At this time, as wealth 
increased, and the more settled 
habits of the nobility and gentry led 
them to decorate their fh ws with 
flagons and cups, enriched by the 
hand of the silveremith, the extra demand 
seems to have —— a series of dece 
tive practices in dishonest workmen, who 
alloyed their metale considerably, thus 
damaging the fair trader and robbing the 
purchaser also. <As early as 12 an 
aasay” was established in Paris for gold 
and silver, which regulated the proper alloy 
to be used in each ; and this was popularly 
known throughout Europe as “the fowck of 
Paris,” * and is frequently alluded to as the 
standard for gold and silver wares in the 
earliest charters of the English Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The statute granted by Edward 
III.to the latter fraternity in the year 1300 is 
remarkable for containing the earliest notice 
of adistinctive mart ; he ordersall works to 
be “aignée de une teste de Leopart.” The 
mark, therefore, waa a itiarly national 
one, for the old French “leopart” is the 
heraldic term for the lion passant guardant 
which oppents on the arms of England, 
originally borne by our sovereigns aa lords 
of Poitou, The statute declares that un- 
principled traders“ made false work of gold 
and silver, as bracelets, lockets, rings, and 
other jewels, in which they set g of 
divers colours, counterfeiting true stones ; 
and did a more alloy in the silver than 
they onght, which they aold to those who 
had no akill in such things,"¢ It therefore 
ordained that all gold and silver works 
should be sold openly, and only at the 
King’s Exchange or at the recognised shops, 
“and that none, pretending to be mus. 
amitha, shall keep any shopa but in Cheap," 
In the statute of the re Bg i year of 
the same reign, mention is again made of 
the king's mark, conjoined with that of 
the artificer ; and it gives the Goldsmiths’ 


* (4, examination by the touchstone, used formerly 
My Herburth "History of the Twolre Great Lt 
a” .) welte 
Companios of Louden wad 
t now Cheapaide, was the great London 
th re, and the charter further explains the 
reason for this by wtating that ** many of the trade kept 
fraudulsatly buying and salting, Ged rendering. dotes- 
n ng ren 
thon difieult. shied /” a 
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Com the privilege of going from shop 
to ep test the metals used by workmen, 
and if found to be alloyed be the legal 
standard, the work was to be broken u 
and forfeited to the king. It is enjoi 
that “none do work gold unless it be as 
good as the assay of the mystery,* or silver 
untesa as good or better than the king's 
coin,” and that when completed it shall 
brought to the hall to be assayed, and that 
such as will bear the foweh shall be marked 
“with the owners’ and agaayers' marks” and 
afterwards stamped “ with the Liberds hede 
crowned,” These old customs are still re- 
tained, and articles now sent to be marked. 
are stamped if good, bat if bad are crushed 
into a mass of metal and s0 returned to the 
maker, who thus loses the whole of his 
labour on the work. If such work be com- 
— of yarious pieces, such a3 a cande- 
abrum,each separate piece is stamped, before 
the whole are put together, as it is obvious 
that deception might be practised in the 
quality of the metal if one part only of such 
work waa “ hall-marked.” 

The assay was effected by a portion of the 
metal being removed by a tool, and this 
was anciently termed the “ borihl,” from 
the duril or burin, used to obtain it, On 
early works a wavy or zig-zag line marks 
the place where the tool ; and it ia 
most frequently seen on old German plate, 

The standard for gold allowed by the 
assay when first introduced with the coin- 
age, was of twenty-four carats fine,t or pure 

Id, and from Henry IIL to Edward IIL 
it remained so; it was subsequently twenty- 
three carats, three and a-half grains fine, 
and half a grain alloy. Under the rule of 
Henry VIUL it was debased to twenty 
carats, but he occasionally issued crowns of 
gold at twenty-two carats. This latter 
amount of alloy became the usual one, and 
was fixed by royal authority in the reign of 
Charles I, and still continues so under the 
name of the “old standard." In 1798 an 
act was passed allowing gold articles to be 
made of a lower or worse standard, viz, of 
eighteen carats of fine gold out of twenty- 
four; such articles were to be stamped with 
acrown and the figures 15 instead of the 
lion passant, to distinguish them. 

The standard of silver has always (with 
the exception of about twenty years) been 
eleven ounces, two dwta., and eighteen dwta. 
alloy to the pound ; and was distinguished 
by the term #erling from the reign of 
easy IL. when it first oceura. Under that 
of William IIL an act was passed to alter 
the standard of silver to ten ounces, ten dwts., 
and sixteen dwta. alloy; this act continued 
in operation for twenty-two years, being 
repealed in 1719 when the “ od tomiend of 
England” was restored, as it still remains, 

estandard for | pe therefore now is 
twenty-two carats of fine gold, and two of 
alloy. For silver, eleven ounces, two dwts, 
of fine silver, and cighteen dwts, of alloy in 
every twelve ounces or pound troy, 

The early attempts to debase metals, 
which have been already alluded to, led to 
the enactment of severe laws against de- 
linquents, In France, Philip-le-bel, in his 
ordonnance of 1275, notices the fraudulent 
eustom of mixing lead and white metal 
Pe etd com : run métal ay toute 
‘apparence de l'argent pur," and in 1313 a 
rir ne conclave was held, where it was en- 
ated that fine and imprisonment should 


* The old term for any trade which required an sp- 
Prenticoship to learn, was ero? or wyatery. 

t ne covet is a term “ by retieere, biped bcs 
certify a certain composition « weirs weed anmaying 
and computing aan se gold, and this carat contains 
either the twenty-fourth part of a pound, orthetwenty- 
fourth part of an ounce, troy. 
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follow all who neglected to mark (“poingon") 
their work by the authorised marker, a) 
pointed by the Corporation of Goldsmiths 
of Paris. In order that the private mark 
of cach maker should be known, each stam 
was impressed on s sheet of copper a 
kept by the company for reference, havin, 
the name of the worker attached. One of 
these tables ia preserved in the Hotel de 
Ville, at Ghent, containing all the names 
and marks of the goldsmitha of that he in 
1454 ; we engrave the four first on the list, 


@ CovmeiGrebor i 
# xpeytoffelsvahone 


+ 


@ earns alhent, 


the commencing name being that of Corne- 
lius de Bont, 2 man of great reputation in 
his own day ; who adopted a mark which 
formed o rebus of his own name. The 
large C being the initial of his christian 
name; and the ermine spot in ita centre, 
called bont in the Flemish language, stand- 
ing for his surname. The Goldamitha’ Com- 
pany of London still posseas a similar cop- 
per tablet, impressed with a vast variety of 
the marks of ancient members of the fra- 
ternity, in colamne of various sizes for 
various work, and which are emblems or 
bols, such az a rose, heart, flower, &e. 

he earliest of such marka discovered on 
a piece of plate ia the heart here engraved, 
which is im on the spoon onee 
belonging to Henry VI, and which 

was given by that unfortunate mon- 

arch to Sir Ralph Pudsey, in 1463, after the 
battle of Hexham, and is now preserved at 
Hornby Cuatle, Westmorland. Mr. Octa- 
vius Morgan, who first published this mark 
in the “ Journal of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute,” vol. ix., dates ite manufacture to 
the year 1445, from the circumstance of its 


EDYA Wai VY 


having a Lombardic Hi (Fig. 1. of the group 
above) and which corresponds with that 
date, according to the plan adopted by the 
— of using a different letter to 
enote the year in which each article was 
fabricated. The principles on which these 
annual letters were constructed, are cycles of 
twenty years ; anew alphabet being always 
adopted at the end of each period, When, 
therefore, a certain letter is found to belong 
to a certain year that is proper to its order, 
the character of the cycle of twenty years 
is obtained. By these means, Mr. 
lias been able to construct a table from 
1438, taking this Lombardic H as the type 
of the lettera used from 1434, when A was 
used, to 1457, when V terminated the 
alphabet, as it usually did, the last four 
letters never being adopted as marks, The 
alphabet from 1458 to 1477 has not yet been 
discovered. The type of that used from 
1478 to 1497 may be seen in Fig. 2, which 
is upon “the anathema cup” at Pembroke 
Col Cambridge, bearing date 1497— 
that date expressing its gift to the —_— 
but the letter denoting the year of its 
manufacture to have been 1481, The 
alphabet from 1498 to 1517 was the church 
text small recog Pig split “ like Fig. 
3, copied from Sir Thomas Leigh's cup 
belonging to the Mercera’ Company of 
London, and denoting its manufacture in 
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1499, From 1518 to 1537, Lombardie 
letters, cusped inwards, were used, similar to 
Fig. 4. Plain Roman capitals were used 
from 1538 to 1557. Small black letters, not 
— from 1555 to 1677; and they may 
be distinguished more readily from the 
church text small letters, to which they 
bear resemblance, by being in an escutcheon, 
accompanied by another staunp of a lion 
t, From 1578 to 1507 plain Itoman 
capitals were used in an escutcheon with 
lion passant. Lombardie letters, cusped 
outwards, a4 in Fig. 6, were used from 1598 
to 1617, from which period to the — 
an almost perfect series haa been obtaine 
by the indefatigable research of Mr. Morgan. 
Small italic letters, as exhibited at Pig. 6, 
were wed from 1615 to 1637. The ancient 
court hand capitals were adopted from 1625 
to 1657, Our alphabet of those used from 
1696 downwards will exhibit their form, 
except in two instanees—that of the letters 
C and D forming Figs, 7 and § of our series. 
Thesimilarity of these two alphabets might 
—_ those who would date old plate, 
at that the earliest alphabet is accom- 
panied by the marks of a leopard’s head 
and a lion t; while the more modern 
one has the figure of Britannia, and the 
lion's head erased, for marks. More diffi- 
eulty may be experienced in detecting the 
alphabet used from 1675, inasmuch as it is 
accompanied by lion t, as the earlier 
ones are ; they differ, however, in form, being 
bolder and — than the earlier letters. 
The following is the court hand alphabet 
which succeeded this ; 


A . . A 1696 
g. ° . B 1697 
€:. © 1698 
§. . . D 1699 
¢ - » «+ EB 1700 
fr. o eo « F 1701 
> - « @ 1702 
B. - + H 1703 
q I 1704 
€ . . K 1705 
p . . Ls 1706 
WE - M WOT 
R . N 1708 
$ . + « O 1709 
iS * + - P Vw 
q: »» Qn 
¢ R WI 
&. 1713 
¢ ° 1714 
) os . 1715 
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This was succeeded by the following 


alphabets :— 
A to V from 1716 to 1735, 
atouw — 1736—1755, 
Sto@ — 1756—1775. 
atouw — 1776— 1796," 
AtoU — 1706— 1815+ 
atou — I1s816—1895. 
AtomM@ — 1836— 1555, 
For the better comprehension of the 


atyle and arrangement of the usual marke, 
We engrave two early examples. ‘The firat 
ia from an Apostle spoon, which from the B 





impressed on it, was 
made in 101 It 
has also the leopard's 
head erased. On the 
bowl at the end of 
the handle is the “mark ” of the goldsmith, 
in construction to the old “ merchants’ 
marka ” seen so commonly on tomba, painted 
when rich traders not having the right 
to “bear cont-narmour,” adopted variable 
second example is from a cap in the Bernal 
Collection, found in pulling down an old 
the letter L in an escut- 
cheon, denoting it to have Ww BS cB 
leopard’s head crowned, 
and the initials of its maker's name. 
enacted that the maker's mark should con- 
sist of the two first letters of his surname, 
consisting of the lion's head erased, “the 
figure of a woman commonly called Britan- 
was assayed, and “also with a distinet and 
variable mark or letter, annually changed 
year when such 
ee §} a late waa made,” 
an example of 
these marks copied from a silver candle- 
denotes it to have been made in 1408. 

In 1762 (2 Geo, ILL) the gold and silver 
with the = letters of their Christian and 
surnames, the 
the lion pas- SG Gl Gi 
year; all which are exhibited in our cut, 
copied from a Indle which (as the letter 

Tn 1784 (24 Geo. ITT. cap. 53) a new 
mark was enacted to be used, which con- 

which was added to the 

others, making the extra- 

| ordinary number of five marks, including the 

oe The leopard’s head occasionally 
the mark here co- 

| pied from a table- ag] * 

\in 1814, is without it, Tt will be noticed 

private mark accompanies his initials after 

| the fashion of the ancient artisans, 


which is of very curious form, being similar 
windows, and seals, during the middle ages, 
marks of this kind in place of it, Our 
louse in Essex; upon it are three marke ; 
been made in 1528, the 
In the year 1700 (12 Wm, IIL) it was 
that this should be followed by the others, 
nia,” the arms of the elties where the plate 
on election of new wardens, to show the 
Ve here engrave 
atick ; the letter C on the last eseutcheon, 
amiths were ordered to mark their works 
leopard’s bead, 
sant, and the variable letter to mark the 
shows) was manufactured in 1763, 
@@Rem sisted of the king's head, 
disappears on more modern plate; thus 
| spoon manufactured 
| in both the latter instances that the maker's 
Tn 1798 (38 Geo. IIL. cap. 69) goldsmiths 


were authorised to use gold of 18 carnts 





* These letters, thouzh precisely similar to what 
were used frean 17%) to LT, may be distinguished br 
| being accompanied by the severelyn’s head after 1781. 
| Tho cartier cnet have the Joopant’s head aod lien 
' passant only. 

| # These Homan capitals aro scoompanied by the 
| nowereigm's head. 

| t This alphabet may be distheguished by the sovo- 
| orelgeui'e by 








fineness, to be marked with a crown, and 
the figures 18 to denote ita variation from 
the purer standard. These marks stood in 
place of the lion passant. = - 

It will thus be seen that four marka are 
used on plate, independent of the maker's 
initials or symbola. Viz. :— 

I, Tae Sraxpar> Mark, being— 

For Gold. 
A lion at, for England. 
A thistle, for Scotland. 
A harp crowned, for Ireland, 
For Silver. 
A lion's head erased. 
The figure of Britannia. 
IL Tax Haus Mark, being :— 
A leopard's head crowned, for London. 
A castle, for Edinburgh, 
Hibernia, for Dublin. 
Five lions and a cross, for York. 
A castle, for Exeter, 
Three wheatsheaves and a dagger, for 
Chester. 
Three castles, for Newcastle. 
Ax anchor, for Birmingham. 
A crown, for Sheffield. 
A tree and fish, for Glasgow.* 
UL Tue Derr Mark, which is— 
The head of the sovereign.t 

IV. Tar Dare Mang, which is— 

A letter of the alphabet (changed 
yearly). 

Foreign marks offer a wide field for in- 
vestigation ; and it is one at present little 
occupied. ‘Those which were used are 
chiefly made up from the arms or badges of 
the towna. Thus the mark for Antwerp is 

the open hand, two of which appear 

on the shield of arma of that city, im- 

mortalising the old legend of its foun- 

dation by Brabo,} one of the fabled 
chieftains of Juling Cesar, who destroyed a 
giant, living where the city now stands, who 
summoned every sailor to pay toll to him 
as he passed, and if he Mek the giant 
punished him by cutting his right hand off 
and casting it into the river. 

The arms of the city of Augsburg is a 


pine-apple ; and hence it appears 
ns the distinguishi mark or the & iw 
work of ita goldamitha, who added 
thereto their initials, as exhibited in the 
cut ; copied from a nef (a ship-like cup for 
confections) made in the sixteenth century. 
The goldamiths of ey were of 
European renown for the uty and taste 
of their metal-work. It is very common 
to find cups of their manufacture entirely 
fashioned in the shape of a pine-apple. 

The old mark of Amsterdam is here given ; 
fay it is generally known as 

jj “the old Warper mark,” ©) 
x with the lion rampant, as a 
in our second example, 


¢]| It is frequently combined 
which exhibits a group of marks on an old 





* From a paper hy W, Chaffors, P.S.A., im ‘* Notes 
and Queries,” rel, vil Mr. 0. Morgan. in the “' Journal 
of the Archacolagionl Institute,” vol. ix., says that the 
right of assay was confined by the statute of 2 Boy Vt. 
to Norwich, York, Newcas! Lincoln, Bristol, lie- 
bury, and Coventry, Norwich, as early as 1567, used 
the arma of the city for ite mark ; the ros and crown, 
and a rose sprig, were aleo weed there. But the proper 
marks of all these towns are derived from thelr arma. 
Soot land originally used St. Andrew's cro, and the 
eaustle for urg, Where for along time plate was 
marked only, Gla adopted ite arma (as abore) in 
the reign ¢ Geo Il, Now all the Beottish plate is 
known by the Thistle, and the Irish by the Harp. 

4 This is used to indloate that the duty has beem paid; 
it la net placed om watch<ases, se they are exes 
from duty. Geld rare at tho rate af 17s, per cunce ; 
amd aver b4, Od, ; which the Goldemiths’ Companies 
collect for the government, levying o «mall charge to 
reimburse themselves for marking, and the cxpense of 
soaking the aaay, 

t This apocryphal character ie aud to have gireh the 
name te the cuuntry of Drataat, from kis own, 
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Apostle where they are both com-_ 
bined with the initials of the maker's name, 
LH.K., and the letter Y_ indicative of the 
oa after the fashion of the English marks. | 





popularly known was the purity of our 
standard, that in 1608 the king sunt from 
England Walter Basbee, assay-master to 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, to the Emperor of Ruasia, . 
for the purpose of making for him a stundard 
of gold and silver in his mint, equivalent to | 
that in the Tower of London, which shows | 
the high estimation in which that standard 
was held upon the continent, The mark | 
now used on Russian silver ia here | 
engraved ; and it ia generally ac- | 
companied by the numerals 84, . 
to denote the number of parts of | 
pure silver in the 100: thus 84 fine, 16 
alloy = 100. The sceptre, anchor, and 
pnell, are the mintemark of St. Peters 
urg. The date-nark and maker's namo | 
are also generally added, ' 
The most complete series of national 
marks hitherto published, are those of the 
French artisans before the great Revolution, 
They are given by Lacroix and Seri, in 
their “ Histoire de L’Orfévrerie-Joaillerie,” | 
Paria, 1850, We select for cuts twenty-four 
specimens of the most eurious of these 
marka, and deseribe the entire series -— 













1 4 5 6 
Abbeville A Bee. i 
AZCH ceases Clock-hands (Fig. 1.) | 
Aix .. A Whentsheaf. | 
Alais .... A Wing. 

Aleneem wosccaseecaeee A Spider, 
Amiens and Montditier A Crossbow (Fiy. 2). 
ADROM ceeseesersesee A Rackot-hat, 
Angoaléme.........205 A Pig's head. 
APU coc eeseeeveceeeess A Pair of Scales, 

Head of a Croxier, 

A Clix. 

A Tiall's Head, | 

A Shovel. 

A Tavk=beot Cy 3). 
Autaa., A Show-harkle, 
Auxenn A Canillestich. i 
Bailleul ..cececevereee A Mariner's Comparae, 
Bar-le-Due ..... bones { 4 Fish and Flower (iy. 
Bar-sur-Auhe ....c00. A Gindle (Fry, 5), 
Bayortne ...4..6.+eeee A Bird-cage.t 
Thegucnive .scccceeeses A Cotfio-pot. 
Beautt ........00.06. A Drinking-glaas. 





A Fish, 
A Watoh-aral, 


Bergues-St.-Vinox soon 





A Corkscrew f (Fig. @). 
i A Trampet. 
i An Urn. 
Bordeaux ....---2.-+. An Unioom. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer abil} 4 Cardinal's Hat. 


Lloted 


Bourg-en-Dresee ...... A Wuteh<chain (Fiy. 7) 


wo gad prstesnesens A Ram's Heal. 
rest, lasneven, and | a 
Lundernema 1.26. 605 A Bhip. 

Corti eevee A Plowglshare. 





c 
Calais ... te 
Cumbrii ...+sssesecees 
Carcassone, Castetnand- 
ary, & Limonux 
Cantos corrscusaseses 
Chalons-sur-Soame ..,. 
Chulons-sur-Marne .... 


* The fish is the barbs’. 
nt! Avother mark is als aeat, displaying the arma of 
ie caty. 
{ In addition to this mark, ancther waa weed, con- 
sees of two O's back to bark, surmounted by a fleur- 






A Dog seated. 

A Spar. 

A Horse's Head. 
} A covered Cup. 

A Pell. 


wa eeneas 


Seb eae eeaee 





A Key. 
A Key-handle. 





Chateau-Gonthier,..... 
Chateau-Thierry ...006 
Chatellerault 
Chatillon-sur-Seine.... 
Chanmont-en ~ Huexigay 
Clermont Ferranid...... 


Him es sessesesecssee A Spene-head, 
Cobar .escescsveeses 4 Glove. 
Compligne oo... secseee A Stap’s Head. 
Coutunoes ....-..0.6. . An Inkatand. 
Daligre ci-devant Ma-] A Porringer. 


iis See eee ey 







Dieppe ., 


























A Bind dying upward, 
A Puir of Compasses. 
A Cock. 

A Burnisher (Fig, &. 
A Castle, : 

A Half-moon (Fig. 1), 
A Tree. 


A Flot Fish. 
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A Bottle-etand. 


Noyot.esscessecsesens 
ee (Fig. 


Orleana .... 


. 
Paris ...scessceeseees A Crowned P. (Fig, 21). 
Parthomay ...ccececees A Fish (the Skate}, 





Pat osccccs cossesceecs A Cow. 

F apat, Bt hese tess APear with three leaves. 
Périgueux ...,..,---.. A Snail, 

Perpignan ............ A Bat. 

Poréuns ..,..-¢ee0e00- A Rake. 


Poitiers ..ccccscsees 
Pons-en-Suintonge ... 
Tontoise,,. 


A Turkish Cap. 
A Bechive. 
A Flower (the Clove},* 





































Dijon sassccas a» A Globo in Stand. Proving ...,. The Provence Rowe. i! 
Dinen dere + Am Anchor, Puy-en-Velay A Palley (Fig. 22). j 
Doles seces » A Funnel.* Qlatmapet .cecsssecceees A Hamdeaw. i 
Douni ......... weceees Lite Arena (Fig, 10) Reims .,........ ease A Bunch of Grapes, j 
Draguiguan ...c.e.00e A Whent-enr. Teommen csscuscseccsse A Momkey sented, | 
Dunkerque....... vesas A Ben-weed (Fig. 11). Réthel ........4...-. A Quiver of Arrows. 
Etamapes os. reveeecess » A Labater. Birk. cecseeesevesseres Atlat Cup with Handle. 
Pitlaioe ...cccecceeuee A Laneot, | A Crows moline. 
Feeamyp ....csercneee A mag Rochefort ......--.+02 A Fragment of Rock, 
Fentenay-le-Comte ..., A Tore: lighted, A Vase.+ 
Gien  peececegeeeeecee An Arrow, A Branch with Apples. 
GiBOTS ceveeseacrrresee A Phant (Pig. 12}. sablea (Te) A Lamb paeeant, 
Ci sce eseeeeeaceee A Table-tork, hates A dewelled Clasp. 
Gremoble, .cs.ecereseee A Jiolphin. Saint-Espritand Hagnole A Crow standing. 
Salmt-Flowr .......... A Squirrel. 
) Suint-Germain-en-tarye. A Necklace, | 
é St. Jean-D’Angely .... A Tooth. 
Suint-Lo......+. wersee A Club, 1 
\ Saint-Malo , «. A Hammer, 
Suint Maixent ........ A Fly. | 
1s M Saint Martin (le~de-Re> A Pair of Suutlers, : | 
- 8S f Hood of n Stai'(? Fiy, | SaimtesMenchould .,,. { ae 
cee and Vervins .... t : - Saint Omer ........,. A Dog proaant. 
AVEO becescnseesnsess a Saint Quentin and Pé- 4} i: 
faite ceccccscceccse, Au dove, tok Rocatin and PS ty sword-handle, | 
Tawvuddum 2.0.6.4. e08 A Cup. Sulins ...... serecernce & Pig. | 
Joinville. .icccsseeeeee A Vane, _ Soumur ....s.cccccc, A Silver Milk-jug. | 
La Charité.........066 Ab Aspergillam. Sedan ......s0005 Head of Apollo, nudiated. 
VALCO. ccenreeeeeneees A Flower (the Vink). Seovur-on-Auxoia, ‘The Cuducens, HI 
Landreey ..sccccccase Am Eraser (Fig. 14). Bendis ....ec.s00. A Kidney. | 
langhest ........-... A Carpenter's Rule. MOND iccensracvinans Smail Helmet, feathered, } 
WRTCH oo gsceceeusees A Clasp-koile, § ° ( Visored Helmet with 
LAO cotewassresssase An Articheke, OSMEONS 4 pas evessyne **) Shoulderspieee. 
La Rochelle ws. .esssee A Grithn, Strashourr .. . A Pear without leavea.} i 
Laval ....essasesssces A Frog, Tarseon... A Pair of Scimors open. i] 
Ta Vigan ..e-. recesses A (iridiron. Thowars . Head of Mereury. 
Liewe (N. Dode} «4. A Hatchet. - Toul Head of a Negro, 
Lille covecsvossseses + ABini Ayingtothe right. | Toulon AHand-chaive (Fig. 24). 
Limoee (A Porter's Husket (Fig. | Touloume,....ccceceeee A Trowel. | 
Mee enaaseewes sass!) | 15), ; TOUT oc ccasceesscaees A Parrot. | 
Lad cecsseeareseee A Cormacopin, | Tre wax ..cecenesene .» A Vine-leaf, i 
rata jAn Heraldic Label of | Troyes.....cccecceees. A Bell-pull, HI 
I EWY torarsnnsaers *} — three peinta, Valencieunes.......... A Flower (the Daisy). 1 
Lone-le-Seulnier 2.0... A Lamp lighted. Val { Mead of Apollo (turned 
Lorient ......-+2s045 . A Blazing Star (Fi. 16), | Yalened....... wreeeeed to left). 
Londtin vereceeesecrss A Lanthorn. VAMMCS .eeeseeeeceees An Almond opened, | 
Taal 4cscccesecsecs . A Pine-cone, Verde ...2..005 The Flewr-de-lis, i? 
Tugon ..cceeeeeesseeee A Shuttle. Versailles ., +» Head of Wolf. 1 
— sencpetecnascene A Linn’e ben’ Vosoul...scccccesaee A Double Fan. 
Mavdta cceeseesseorece Am open Hand, a F ust of Soldier i om H 
Man ter Denke cloce. Vitry-lo-Frangaia,...,. f b mt of oldie rineocked | 
Mans (le) .seessesseae A Flower (the Tulip), na Hawk i o 
(le) fA Lorenge Pole Wales csicsceceevesreney ate t 
Mantes ..ccccscsssues 1 (Fl. 17). bj 
Maremnied .sesseeeeres An ¢hyster. This very perfect and diversified series |! 
eerie weeeeeeuenae n od of Ribbon, of marks, us ore nation which bas been |! 
1 vorhanden “Cat seated. always distinguished for its taste in working I; 
Molle vere ae Roe, the precious metals, will, with its accom- 
Melun.. Am Eel, panying engravings, give the best notion of [| 
Meniles....s.seessse0e A Butterfly, the variety and extent of those which were 
MEWUGHOE rere cree es A oe | adopted by the gold and silver smitha of || 
Mott s.ssesseeresseee ‘ . Flower (Meadow Saf- | Past times. The importance of such marka 
Milhaw” ...2.+eesere -*b fron). ela to the manufacturer cannot be controverted; | 
Montargis ....-5..--. . A Hard-comits, | while the guarantee given to the public, 
MomtaGbot.scecseeeeee A Steel-yard (Fiy. 18), | when they are conjoined to the *hall-marks” = | 
Montpellier ......6.: » A Chemist's Ketort, of each company, ia of the utmost import- | 
MOUMUAN seveeeeereeeee Asquare Pillar, ance to fairand hononrable dealing. Ithas | 
been customary inmoderntimes to mark ficti- | 
tious plate with a series of stamps to deceive | 
a casual glanee, but they may atonce be | 
detected by their total want of meaning. | 
19 rs) al 22 | A third, and concluding paper, will be 
; oc a a ope, | Hevoted to artists’ marks, 
Meullas sosnsonssnsese | Me ee FP. W. Fariour. | 
| -on ool oR nom | > erate, sneugh staple bo tue pink of Ladies be 
N BP. desea ipe. ; * ie, thongh simaiiir to the pink of Latlro, may 
i" te . A oer a | Gatleguieird = ite band to the loft, the other yoing to | 
on " ne = 
Nimes ..cscseesseeae Poreupine. | As thls mark is some co rescinbles that of 
Niort wesseesereserees A Cooking-pot. Blots, the same of the town is marked thus :— i 
ia 
A mark, similar to that of Besancon, was DRE 
used also by the community ; it varied in the Cs bolum ! This is the only distingtion made frem that used at 
mirmounted by a ducal enroivet Payrat, 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES, 
FISHER-BOYS: COAST OF NORFOLK. 
W. Cailins, R&. Potster. A. Wlncwe, Kagraser, 
Fics of tha Pietare, 2.9 in by 2 ft. 94 le. 
Exscuen landscape-painting—by which is meant 
the representation of the picturesque scenery of 
our native country in a purely Evglish expres- 
sion—hbad ona of ita earliest, an well aa ablest 
exponenta tn William Colling: he dolighted in 
our woodlands and our seasbores, in our cottages, 
peasantry, and fishermen, and not even the 
classic land of italy could tempt him to turn 
aside bis pencil from ita acoustomed occupation, 
except for a short period, a4 if to show the 
workt that he could paint the beautiful ia nature 
wherever he found it. He had made England so 
completely hia own field of action, that when he 
returoed from his continental tour, and exhi- 
bited tha firat-fruits of his visit, the frequenters 
of the Royal Academy rooms could not re 
cognise thelr old friend in bis foreign garb, “ Tt 
was aniusing,” saya his son aud biographer, Me. 
Wilkie Collins, “ to ace many of the gazers at his 
new productions, looking perplexedly from 
catalogue to pictura, and from picture back to 
catalogue, to aamtre themselves that they really 
bebadt oxy of ‘Collins’ works’ in the bright 
southern acencs displayed before them, Wsat- 
ever thelr opiniona were of the chango in the 
inter's subjecta there was no falling off in tho 
interest with which his new experiments ware 
rogarded.” Tho “Scene near Lubiaco” and its 
companions wore oxamnined with the mme 
oeral attention which had formerly beon 
wed on “The Fisherman's Departure,” or 
“The Stry Kitten.” 

The history of the picture which is here en- 
graved, and the judicious comments upon it— 
ecotnmenta both true and judicious, though 
traced by the hand of filial regnrd—are takea frou 
the Le ape just referred to. The writer is 
speaking o the ictures painted by his futher in 
1818 :—" The ‘Scene on the Coast of Norfolk,’ a 
sewpiece fall of the fimest qualities of the palnter's 
works of thia description, is to be noticed first 
amunong thease pictures, both from its own in- 
trinsic merite, and from the fortunate deetiny 
that it achieved. At the annual dinner given 
by the Academy to the patrons of modern Art, 
Sir Geo Beaumont (to whom a father bad 
been lately introduced) intimated to bim that the 
lute Earl of Liverpool! bad become the purchaser 
of his sea-pioce, He had barely time to express 
hia acknowledgments to Sir George, ere they 
were jained by the late Lord Farnborough (then 
Sir Charles Long), who loformed them that the 
Prince Regent had been #0 delighted with the 
picture at the privnte view of the day before, 
that he desired vo it. Mr. Collina replied 
that ho had jast sold hia work to Lord Liver 
pool, and that under such em lug cirenti- 
stances he knew not how to act. Observing that 
the matter might, he thought, be easily scttlod, 
Sir C. Leng introduced the painter to Lord 
Liverpool, who expressed his willingness to 
resign bis purchase to his royal competitor, and 
gave Mr, Collins a comminsion to paint bim 
another sea-pioce for the next Exhibition, The 
picture was accordingly delivered to the Prince, 
and ia now in the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Casto, The honest, uncompromising study of 
nature, the high fiulsh, the softness and purity 
of tone, united with power and brilllaney of 
effect, apparent in all partu of this work, combine 
to make it in “lL way worthy of the bigh a 
proval it gained Nothing ean be more = wha 
than the scene it'depicts:—the level beach, in fine 
perspective, running into the middle of the pic 
tare from the foreground ; two boys with fish, and 
afishertnan's lut at the right hand; the eea at 
left; the why above charged with a mass of 


light, airy cloud, fram behind which the sun: | 


light is breaking in faint, misty rays, aro all the 
materials of the composition; but they are pre- 
seated with such consummate truth and kill, a 
to’give to the picture that genuine apponrance of 
originality and uaturo which, in all works of 
Art, is the best "guarantee of their value, as 


possesion: which are always welcome to the | 


oye, and never too failing to the mind.” 





THE ART-JOURNAT. 


THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE, 
IN RELATION TO SANITARY IMPROVEMENT.* 





A Year bas passed away since London was tho 
scene of terrible calamithes. A mysterious 
visitant came to startle men into a sense of the 
danger in which they live, from the opera 
tion of remedinble causes of disease, and from 
the unfailing consequences — wretchedness and 
crime, Many circumstances contributed to 
attract the influence of the epidemic from time 
ta time, to one or other of the fori of pestilonce | 
| which our metropoli# is permitted to retain. ' 
The growth of civiliantion, and advantages at- 
tending the co tion of people in towns, 
| do not allow of indifference to those natural 
lava which bave been almost utterly neglected 
during many years. Ou the contrary, as it is 
| neddieas to argue now, it becomes the more 
necessary to attend to such laws ; whilst, for 
carrying out the requisite provisions, the asao- 
| clation of numbers is, or ought to be, a matter 
| of  sgerrcety convenience. 

} t forms, however, no part of the ordinary 
office of the ArtJournal to enquire into defee- 
tive municipal government, or into thase general 
principles of science, and details of practice, 
vonnected with the improvement of towns, and 
places of habitation, which are, we hope, about 
to be treated, with a view to something like 
energy of action. Still, if there be any topic 
that would juatify extensivo departure from 
ordinary practice of Journalisu, it is one ao im- 
mensily important 4 this le, even to our par 
ticular readers, 

For the present, we touch upon the scientific 
and constructive questions, involved in sanitar 
measures, with views relating to art,—thoug 
wo hope to show, not unworthy of regard, with 
reference to any future manifestation of tho 
alarming and deadly presence, For this, the 
season bas now recurred. The eame sun of 
“glorious suminer,” that invests with beauty 
every object in nature—which creates the land- 
evape, and animates the productions of archi- 
tecturn] art—generates in the fetid alleys of 
towns, svoda of human destruction, both nas to 
body and mind. “What a piece of work is 
man!" Surely a thing ep “noble in reason ”"— 
“the beauty of the world! the paragon of anl- 
mnls"—should not ever sh i from 
the contemplation of that external beauty which 

fostera the nobility of his reason,—should not 
reject the healthful and miad-purifying infla- 
ences of the Beautifnl, whether in the scape, 
orin works of art,—shutting out the “ bare o'er. 
banging ot” sluvoat—* this majostical 

roof fretted with golden fire"—for truly, “a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.” 

It is, we presume, by no means necensary to 
show in thew pages, that thoro is a sanitary stato 
of the mind as well aa of the body,—that the 
former contributes to and even creates the 
latter; nor necessary to tell ovr readers that the 
mind, formed and fashioned by what it receives 
through the eve, ia clevated and strengthened, 
and capocitated for the work which it will have 
to do, and the trials to which it must be sab 
jected, by having received tho impress of beau- 
tiful objects. If the case be not entirely this, 
for what does the beautiful exist! and might 
not the whole world be to us— 





ever-during dark, i 
* 8 @” se «& ' 
* *§ * gs tenivened blank 
(hf Nature's works * * * 
And wisdom at one cutraneo quite shut out.” 





Yet there are porsous insensible to the posai- 
bility of euch influence. “Pent in wynds and 
closes narrow ;" accustomed, though not be- 
come constitutionally acclimatised, so to speak, 
to the sight of sarfaces of mere brickwork and 
paving ; the idea bas probably not occurred to 
| thew, that health and mental vigour nay suffer 
| froma other causes than mere overcrowding and 
noxious atmosphere, Perhaps there may be an ad- 
uirable capability in the liuman frame for accom- 
modating itself to conditions and altuations,— 
* It may be well to state that thia artiche wat im ty 
fora number of ome Joarmal, somewbat earlier in the 
season —En A.J, 


| 








though the compensating power can hard] 
to the extent of a radical change in the bane 

It may have been aacertained, that indi- 
viduals can at Jength find themselves divested 
of the scnse of pain or annoyance, originally 
given to thom as a means of precaution. But, 
though the perception be d Hed ; at it aluo 
is admitted, a positive eget te the vital prin- 
ciple may continue. This which is true of the 
human frame, seema to us of equally obvious 
existence, ax to the perception of beautiful 
objects. People are found to live apparently in 
contentment, in districts injurious to health, or 
ungrateful to that intellectual sense of which the 
eye is the medium. But in each case, whilst 
thero is direct injury ; as we conceive, there is 
one farther reflectod on the one feat of inopres- 
elon from the other. Indeed as to the perceptive 


‘pense, it should be recollected that the faculties 


are in ahealthy state only whilst they are in cul- 
tivation. Not to keep the intellectual powers 
in progression, is adinittedly to allow them 
to go back, 

We might porhaps be called upon to notice, 
na tending to arrest the conclusion we were 
coming to—that it ia amongst the most beau. 
tiful scenery of Europe, that we find a popula- 
tion often wanting in capncity for a lating 
it, But, were such argament seriously brought 
forward, we tight fod no difficulty in meeting 
it, by reference to those other circumstances of 
isolated situation, or political condition, which 
had allowed a low state of general education to 
be perpetuated, and which must be unfavourable 
to the higher emotions, Why some of the most 
fortile and beautiful districts of the globe, like 
Spain or Southern Italy, are now by 
races degenerate an to much that might conduce 
to the appreciation and production of beautiful 
or other intellectual conceptions, ia a problem too 
extensive and difficult for ua, but which we enn 
hardly think it absolutely necessary to entor 
into here. On the contrary, even should it 
appear that disadvantages of soil and position 
have sometimes been the very incentives to 
— freedom: and high ¢ivilisation, it would 

rather for others to show that such diendvan- 
tees are to bo preferred as matter of choice. 
Sill, in this country, we have yet to work out all 
the advantages of our position—to discover to 
what grent results in Art, pablic efforta, no leas 
than political freedom, are tending; whilst as 
yet, there la no precedent to refer to, where all 
such advantages have been enlisted om o side, 
combined with those derived from wealth of 
beauty in Nature and Art. All that can be 
eaid is, that there must Lave been some ext 
ordinary reason, arising probably in climate 
and natural scenery, leading to the wonderful 
supromacy in Art, which Italy formerly, during 
many cecturies, retained, which seems to 
have risen superior to all counterncting agencies. 

Instances are to be found of high cultivation 
of Art, indeod under opposite circumstances of 
political freedom and general education, In 
the Italian States, liberty was merely nominal 
—uuless we are to regard aa liberty, the 
revolutionary power, so often exercieed, of 
aubverting the government. However difficult 
it is to extenuate certain acts of those who 
secured the direction of affsira,—it ia to those 
very individuala that the Italian cities owe the 

iteotural beauty which contrasta with the 
inanimate appearance of London streota. With 
every deduction made, we doubt whether 
history records instances elaewhere, (unless in 
the kingdom of Bavaria} of such devotion of 
the advantages of wealth and station, to the 
fosterage of efforts by those great educators 
and civilisera—the men ¢ in the walks 
of literature and Art In Greece, however, 


| Art is to be viewed os essentially the croation 


of tho people, living in the enjoyment of free 
institutions. 

Wheressever excellence in Art bas been 
attained, there wo should doubtless discover 
much beauty of scenery and effect, in nature. 
That, we may reasonably lofer, had contributed 
to the production of the excellence. The Greek 
architecture, whorein there is no direct imitation, 
ia, wo belicve, the very achool of Art that was 
founded upon the moat intense study of nature. 
Ta the ic and Sarmeeuic styles, still there is 
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evidence of the debt due to natural forma 
howerer divergent the manner of treating the 
model, or however varying in merit waa the 
reaule. 

The love of the beautiful — if carnest, and 
real — whether in nature, or im Art, ia the 
same in ita salutary effects upon the mind. 
The architecture of London strecta fails to 
produce a fair measure of these offects,—not 
bocause it is cestifute in interest and particular 
merit, bat because it is devined on a general 
erroneous principle. As we shall shortly show, 
it is variety that ia required,—amonget archi- 
toctural features themselvee,—and by the agency 
of that contrast of natural forins with structural, 
which afforda the utenoet expreesion of besuty 
to architectural art. 


If the meng sama can exjat only with the round | 


body, the pleased and tranquil mind will 
equally be found easential to general health. 


The same attraction to the beauty of mature | 


that drawa forth the inhabitants of towns, is 
capable of modified operation with some beno- 
ficral reault within the cities themselves. For 
that, however, our streets and squares, in com- 
bination with the buildings, require a principle 
of disposition very differeut from what prevaila 
nt present. What is that which actually ob- 
tains] We look to the localities where, last 
year, the cholera found its chief victims 

In the heart of the town, bat a few paces 
removed from the chief seenes of public resort, 
is a diatrict composed of narrow strents and 
eourta, obavlately destitute of tree, or flower, or 
pleasing prospect—as it ia, we might my, 
of line or trace of architecturul art. There are 
mony usiovitiog localities in the metropolis; 
but tt would be diffleult to fod one worse than 
the district north of Golden Square,—laid out 
with more complete disregard of the advantages 
of symmetry, and of the capabilities of woll- 


ordered distribution of space in streets aud open , 


places. 


Potting aside o oingle church, and 


whatever waife and strays thero may happen to | 
of) 
Wardour Street, we believe there will handily be - 


be in the windows of the old curiosity abo 


found throughout the labyrinth of streets over a 
wide area cast of Regent Street, a single object 
of Art or architectural design calculated to 
arrest the attention. If there be any structures 
of the class of public buildings, they are wholly 
unnoticeable; and the houses closely huddled 
together, are mean and destitute of grace, 
orernament. Even enriched doorways, common 


in many old parts of the town, are singularly | 


wanting here. But, it ia uot the absence of 
elaboration and ornament, that we regret. The 


mout casual examination of the locality would | 


wo think show the reasonableness of our belicf, 
that the chance of recovery from illness, to 
& person of desponding temperument, would 
be infinitely lem in such o district than in 
one of the principal aquares, or other inviting 
quarters,—and that, without regarding difference 
of atmosphere. In the one locality, cheerful 
framo mind will be maintained—of the 
greatest value in preventing attacke (known 
to be imiuced by the opposite state) or in 
wanding off the goarequences of dé : in the 
other, the spirits—from tho first depressed --will 
invite attacks, and rapidly succumb to them. 
There is indeed in many of the more favoured 
quartera which we refor to, little of that descrip- 
tion of architectural detail which many mistake 
for the sole, or at least the moet valuable 
part of architecture: there is, moreover, a real 
and lamentable doficiency of taste. But, 


even in streeta like Harley Steeet and Baker | 


Street,—whether lt be from greater eymmetry 
and proportion in the houwes, or fram appt 
rent spaciousness, in addition to what there 
is in reality,—there is not the depressing in- 
fluence which we dizeorer in the aapect of the 
Jews important neighbourhood. It may be said, 
that we are predisposed to the detection of 
what we fiml to characteriatice of one 
district. But, our belief ia that auch influsnces 
are always operating on the mind even of the 
uninformed obeerver—according to the measure 
of the ease—from the object before the eyo. 
The motto of the Royal Academy catalogue 
rome sonsona beck, sai {only in choice Latin) 
that, the dearnend widerstand the reason of Art,— 





ot 

forts 

lectrnen, 

questions — 

baneful fofiuencs 

souree, though the u.. 

may have been unconsciui> ey. 
deterioration, which, through the weimw of 
the eye, ther mental aud physical consti¢ution 
was undergoing. It would be not impertinent 
to our subject, could we quote the words of 
a celebrated physician ; who lately, in the caso 
of an enquiry whether walking-exercise would 
benefit n convaleacent, replied, in effect, that it 
would depend entirely upon how the eye and 
tind could be occupied in the locality selected. 
In short, it is no fetched theory, a8 some 
might deem, bat @ welladvised deduction 
froam veritable evidence, that the uniuvitin 
character of etreet architecture in London, h 
something to do with the awfal devastation, 
| which twelve months since in certain localities 
| prevailed. Various causes were at the time 
mentioned, as furnishing explanation of the 
outbreak of the epidemic, and of ita disastrous 
character, im the neighbourhood of Golden 
Square. All these were deserving of attention, 
and some were vo doubt rightly regarded as the 
chief source of attraction to the apot. We are, 
however, struck by the dimdvantages of another 
kind, in which thoee are placed, who dwell in 
a district that would appear to have almoat 
been planned to induce anything but a cheer- 
ful tone of mind. Ia cities which bave been 
subjected to still more terrible visitations, as 
in the case of New Orleana recently, men 
have entered into pleasure aud excitement ns 
the only means of combatting the fatal ton. 
dency to depremion. The eame account is 
given of the sconos during the great plague 
of London. We are not jaatifying the excesses 
that are recorded ; but "i he porn that — 
unnecessary de jon of the egirite may 
fatal in ite 7 andians Again, if you would arrest 
the spread of drunkcarces in towns, you must 
charm the oye with inviting objectsand extended 
proepects ; not block ap both physical and mental 
vision, in unintoresting streets, and close- 
walled alleys For procicely similar, reason, 
if you would have the body in the propor con- 
dition to resist the attacks of disease, fe 
toust have provided a cheerful tone of mind by 
means of ordinarily surrounding objects. Todo 
otherwise ix to leave the epirit eank and apathe- 
tic, and in condition incapable of supporting 
the vital principle. 

The coexiatence of offensivenoss to sight and 
injury to health, from the present state of the 
. river Thamos, is not more obviows than is to 
| our mind, the fact of the identity‘of operation of 

the circunsstances we Lave just been noticing. 
Moreover, from the same abiding placea of 
| sliseage, and the attendant destitution, proceed 
\ those repuleive figaree—which, as it hos boen 
remarked, are norer to be seen except on 





TemOning vengeance upon any object that may 
bo at band. We visit the mad instruments of 
these excesses with imprisonment; perhapa we 
succeed in infuslog terror about repetition of 
outbreaks for some conaiderable time. But, so 
long as those disregard incontrovertible evi- 
dence, who have the power to renson out 
real causes—iniluencee of condition, locality and 
place of abode, eperting though imperceptibly 
on the mind—so long do we allow the soil to 
exist out of which will inevitably germinate 
new shoota of the eame rank and pestilent 
growth. 

The miefortune, however, is that many refuse 
fo wee, what it would be by no means hopeless to 
get removed. It & common to do this, 
even in regard to a matter now ao far beyond 
denial, a8 that cortain quarters of London are in 
a condition fatal to health, and that out of much 
condition come the inevitable consequencee— 
misery, ignormnce, and crime. Therefore, we 
ehall not Cou ail surprised if our idea of com- 
prising with the eame claes of influences, one 
acting on the mind through the ese, ia viewed 
aa what, when people wish to extinguish o 





occasions of popular commotion,—the classes | 
danperenscs of capltalse—roxiy to wreak an un-) d 


at > Oe SO ee 
Npubsye comucter of street architecture, ap 
peared to be something more than « singular 
eoincidence. The truth is, that throughout the 
length and breadth of London, scarcely any at- 
; tention Ikas been pald to such disposition of 
the buildings az might have been readily pro- 
ductive of consklerable effect, eron without that 
expenditure upon fagades, which rises up a sort 
of baghene wo the eyes of any one to whom you 
speak of beauty of design in architecture. To 
convey the beat idea of what is moss required, 
lat — of London be placed side by side with 
one of the French capital. Without knowledge of 
the decorative charucter of individual structures, 
it is at once econ that in the latter case there is 
a feeling for Art, displayed in the jodicious 
arrangement of visfas with reference to squarea 
and places, and to the rites of public buildings 
Thore is evideut design in the one case: it can 
scarcely be anid that there ia the same elomont 
with wimilar materinis in London, Such excep- 
tiona na there may be at Kensington Gardens, 
and St. James's and Rogent’s Parks, sorve onl. 
to prove the main fact. In the firet-mentioned, 
the meanness of one of the palaces of England 
faila to destroy the benuty of effect that apringa 
from the conjunction of the regular forma of 
architecture with sylvan seenery. A similar 
, happy effect is seen in the view of the Horse 
Guarda from the west-end of St. James's Park, 
Generally, however, in the Parka, uo arrango- 
mont whatever has been adopted beyond eimple 
rovision of a space with trees oud grass, the 
tereecting it with walks, and the supplying an 
enclosing muling, gates, and lodgea—ail of the 
most contemptble character. The squares, 
which are so numerous, are devised on the same 
alwence of principle, and are often a3 though spo- 
elally placed where they would Teast contribute 
to the character of the surrounding neighbour 
hood, When we hare named Trafalgar Square, 
—almoet ihe only instance left to exemplify our 
meaning, is oue heretofore much vaunted line of 
thoroughfare, Be it observed, that whatever 
effect has boon juatly ascribed to the architecture 
of Regent Street, ia due not to details of architec- 
ture —= which are indeed of « very inferior 
character—but to the genera! plan adopted, and 
to occasional effective grouping of masses. In 
short, there has teen an object beyond the 
more provision of @ communication between Sc. 
Jamese and Regent's Parka Originally com- 
mieocing from the effective screen and portico of 
Carlton House, the street now starta from the 
ample area of Watorloo Place; where the eye 
can take in some of the floeat buildings of the 
tmetropulis—with the trees of the Park and 
as, Tho architecture in the column and 
in some of the buildings, is not all that could be 
esired : but alterations in the latter will 
robably be made tending to improvement. At 
least, lot it be noticed, that the fret step has not 
been noglected ;—inasmuch as the elements for 
| symmetrical disposition of the buildings have 
i been provided. Of the architect Nash, it bas 
| beon observed by Mr. Gwilt,* that he “was 
beyond doubt a person of grent taste 5" though, 
— of detail in regand to the proportions of 
era and cornices — arising from defective 
early education — interfered with the entire 
oxpresaion of “ the ideas of a very bold imagina- 
tion.” But for these defecta, the same writer 
feels confident that the new atreet “ would not 
havo been exceoded in benuty by many in 
Europe.” It la however just now, lem to the 
important question of in individual build- 
ings, that we would direct attention, than to 
those attributes of ox: jon in which the 
excellenes of the architect's design hn been so 
far admitteL Such merit is comprised in the 
ral effort after varicty of character,—whether 
fythe combination of the Circuses, or the Creacent 
at the top of Portland Place, or the introduction 








* Elements of Architectural Criticism. 


























Sho Gemeres GuyposION OF tue Wate Cove me 
regards the introduction of the Quadmnt, and 
the position of the Fire Office, may be considored 
as greatly improved. But, that which seemea to 
us the best exemplification of the effect to be 
derived by the simple grouping of the elements 
of street architecture, ia comprised in the position 
and plan of the church of All Souls’, Langham 
Piace, Itis no part of our present basiness to 
refer to the spire which procured for the 
architect so much ridicule: we have only to aay 
that the position of the building, and the adapta- 
tion of the plan to the pasition, with the circular 
gee itself, are throughout, singularly happy. 
We repeat, however, that wo inatanco the lino 
of Regent Street, not aa ehowing what might be, 
but asthe nearest approach that we happen to 
have, to the oxprossion of those effects which 
should be constantly sought for, Except parte 
ofthe town of Bath, laid out by the architect | 
Wood, we can ecnll to mind no other sufficient , 
example, It recma to us that it might mot be 
dificult in a proper combination of ristes 
with open spaces, to gain all the advantages 
of perspective, with the variety which is 
such a roliof. Mero length of straight 
street, without fresh objects to catch tho eye, | 
is apt to be oppreaaivre on the wayfarer; snd 

we be so, even were the architecture 

tmmch above the avernge of the longer London 

strasta, We soo no reason why the amount 

of enclosed en space in the ordinary | 
equaree, chould not contribute more to the 

variety which we instance ag desirable, A 

mile of chesnut trees at Buahey Park, or tho 

Long Wolk at Windsor, have, —_—"* variety 

jn foliage, which could not be gained by more 

architeetare, Howerer, in the London strecta, 

the very advantages of space and extent are left | 
productive of monotony. There is no reason | 
why the mere aquare, oblong, or circle, should | 
be the only forms for gardens, and why some 
degree of taste should not bo found in tho en- 

trances nud onclosures. Professor Cockerell | 
lena, We think, suggested that the streets of vom: | 
munication and exit, which generally produce the 

lines of tho square, might sometimes be set-in— 

the breadth of a house, from the angle,—2o that 

on approaching the equars by one of the strects, 

the eye would reat more upon the trees than it 

ean do at present,--thus breaking what might 

otherwiso be tho rameness of the vista. In | 
Hath we believe it is, tint there is o Circus 

entorod by streets, which do not continue in a | 
direct line across; that is to any, they are so 
disposed, that the end of a street ia terminated 
by an architectural featare. Variety, again, 
might be produced, by placing the streets of 
entrance on the line of the diagonals of the 
square, or by planting a house obliquely at 





angles, ing to the plan adopted in Bel- 
grave Square, Such contrivances are not to be 
wail y whopted, nor indeed are any others; 


but enough may have been anid to show that 
more olements of variety, if not architectural 
charncter aud good taste, might provail in our 
metropolis, than exist at present. Hitherto, our 
towns have grown up on nogeneral plan, Open 
spaces are found like Finsbury Square, attached 
to the side of a great thoroughfare, mther than 
grouped symmetrically, and with reference to 
the offective and economic allotment of ground, 

Hat the amount of open space which there is 
in London, tight be tarned to better account in 
other ways If so many examples on the Con- 
tinent, and even in England, were not to be in- 
stanced, it would be difficult to comvey an iden 
of the beautiful effect which is to bo produced 
in garden enclosures by very easy and simple 
means. Tho mere orderly arrangecnent of a few 
feometrical compartments of space — here 
Planted with shrubs, and there laid with even stone 
pavement—and of pedestals, or boundary-stones ; 
in short, what popularly goes by the oame 
of Duteh or Italian gardening, “really con 





ive 

whilst 

avon, that 

ewipetion, with 

-w¢ bumble adjaneta 


, seally affords, with the com- | 
twuou va oiural forma, o distinct soarce of 


beauty. But, in the principal squares, sunk 
arene, terraces, bal: bold flights of steps, 
fountaing, vases and statues, should oot, os now, 
be universally wanting, Woe havo ventured to 
urge some time since in thease pages, that it was 
to such necessaries that some of the best archi- 
tecture in Europe owed much of its ox jon, 
We mentioned the advantage which ronda regult 
from throwing down the lines of blank wall, 
which were too often inte betwees 
buildings and the pablic thoroughfare. We sug- 
treated—in such cases aa that of the wall of 
the garden of Grocers’ Hall, in Trinees Street, 
by the Bank—the pictorial effect which wouhi 
reeult from substituting a screen of columns 
Those who would judge of the probable effect of 
wich a fenture, may, now that the screen of 
Cariton House is no longer in existence, form 
some approximate idea, frou that which was 
tately p’ by the Marquia of Weetminater in 
front of his house in Grosvenor Street; though 
thore, the ecenic effect is incomplete by renson 
of the abeance of trees, whilet the architecture 
ig by no means the whole of what in euch cases 
there might be. The entrance of Hyde Park may, 
however, bo mentioned. There is no reason, 
under any circumstances, why a mere Wank 
wall should be the menna of shutting in a 
house; awl it would be certainly a graceful act 
oan the part of some of the owners of such 
houses, if, Imstenl of presenting a constant 


‘ source of injury to public taste, they would take 


such simple means as are within their power, of 
contributing to the — of it. a. be 
are prepared to O that one right in au 
matters is in segs with the owner of 
ground, bat with the public. 

Ona tho subject of enclowures to town-housea, 
it may be well to fortify our opinion by that of 
fu authority eo competent as Sir William Cham- 
bers. We quote from the account of Barli 
Honse, in Britton and Pugin'’s “ London,” hap- 
pening to have that work at hand. The author 
of the “ Treaties on Civil Architecture ” says :-— 
“The gates of parks and gardens are com- 
monly shut in with an iron gate; and those of 
palaces alould likewise be so, or else left entirely 
open all day, as they are both in Taly and 
France; for the grandeur of the building, to- 
gether with the domestics, horses, and 
with which the courts are frequently filled, 
would give a maguificent idea of the patron, and 
servo to enliven a city, In London, many of 
our noblemen’s palaces towards the atrees look 
like contents: nothing appears but a high wall 
with one or two lange gates, in which there is a 
hole for those who choose to go in or out to 
creop through; if aooach arrives, the whole gute 
is opened indeed ; but thia is an operation that 
requires time, and the porter ia careful to 
shut it agnin moa , for reasona to = 

weighty, Few in this rast city suspect, 
aly that behind an old brick wall in Picea 
dilly, there is ono of tho finest pisces of archi- 
tecture in Europe.” 

On tho subject of geulpture ont of doors, 
much might be snd. As regards the more 
general introduction of it in gardows and squares, 
there surely should not be longer any ditheulty, 
now that several different means are practised 
for the reproduction of statues in imperishable 
materials, at slight cost. On the question of 


public statues, we think it will hardly be | 


said that the majority of the works wo hare, 
are made productive of os rauch effect as 


inight be. Those in the centres of private | 
enuclowres scarcely contribute at all to atrect | 


architecture, The recent statues--which are 
better placed—are singularly dofective in that 
most important accessory the pedestal It 
would be supposed from many of them, that 
with the casting of the figure all thought by the 
sculptor ended. This comes of the separation 
of studies, which—whaterer be the cue’ as to 








the mere crafts—are eo logically connected, and 
| so inseparable, aa eculptare and architecture, 
| So long as the group requires a aubatructure of 
. Some sort, you cannot draw a line of demarcation 
| between the offect of ono part, and that of 
!another—the eye tekea in, and is inevitably 
poasessed by the whole. In no sculpture but 
recent sculpture, and we belicve in none now 
but the otherwise worthy sculpture of England, 
| bas the importance of the pedestal been dis 
regarded. Thia ie one of the points, about 
which, im tnoet cases, information faila ua at the 
Crystal Palace : old oxaraples have not only great 
variety of treatment, but usually « considerable 
amount of enrichinent. The pedestal of the 
statue of Frederick the Gront, we nay however 
wee, ina late instance of the correct principle ; 
though, perlape, the mounament is miher o 
work to which the atatue itself on the summit 
is only one chicf accessory, The last gene- 
ration of English eculptora waa more attentive 
to this particular than the present, Now, 
tho eupport for the statue appears mengre 
and unfinished. It is not necessary that it 
sbould be highly decorated; perhaps it should 
rither contrags with the statue, The whole, 
howerer, dows not group well in the eyo, amd 
the reason is generally found in the abeence of 
sufficient breadth, or in the appearance of ineta- 
bility in some part of the pedestal. 

The pedestals of the statue of Charles I., of 
the Duke of Bedford in Russell Square, and of 
Fox in Bloomabary Square, each very different, 
aeom to us free from the chief causes of the 
unsatisfactory effect in later works. 

To say all that we might say about fountains, 
would involve ua in too loug u discussion for 
these pages, Daring the middle ages, conduita 
in the streets appear to have been numerous, 
We can merely mt, that after much that 
hes been mooted on the subject of public 
fountains, and the beauty of their effect as the 
are found in many of the towns of the 
nent, #0 little 11 be done in providing 
objects, euch a8 are scarcely to be overestimated 
as means of purifying the air, and rofreshing 
the sight. 

The better use of the open epaces of London 
is, however, a subject which bas been considered 
by others,* and wa morely draw attention to aome 
— which do not seem to have been sufficiently 

din view. Wore we to examine all the sites in 
themetropolia which could be made littlo*lunge" 
of this vast and polluted capital—which could 
help to ameliorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tanta of tho districts, both as to health of body 
and health of mind,—were we to purme every 
questlon connected with effect in street architeo- 
ture, we should require far more extended 
than can be here accorded tow. Weare rT) 
juat now to secure conviction as to 4 principle. 

Tho only schemes deserving of notice ax com. 
prehensive in their nature, are the several 
projects for quays along the Thames, and the plan 

opoeal by Sir Christopher Wren for the re 

uilding of the city. Whenever the object firat 
mentioned is attained (which it is to be ho 
may be done without interference with the archi- 
tectural character of such buildings as merit 
servation) the river being olao freed from ita 
present most offensive and highly dangerous 
im puritios,—there will have been provided much 
that will benefit the sani atate of the metro- 
polia, As regards Wren’s plan, it had romething 
of the procise quality in the disposition of atrect 
architecture for which we have been arguing,— 
to wit, not tho mere provision of ready com- 
munication between one locality and another — 
immensely important, and still neglected as that 
may be—but it had also tho merit which wa 
discovered in the French capital, of bringing in 
sites for public structures, so as to allow theaa 
| te be conducive to grand monumental character, 
—grateful to the sens, as aleo consistent with 
the diguity of the capital of an empire. In our 
Opinion, considered aa a production suited to 
the circumstances and experience of near two 
hundred years ago, Wren‘s plan lacked only thas 
recognition of those scceasories—natural objecta 
trees and gurdena—which wo have we trust 








* As by Mr, 8. Angell at thu Institate of British 
| Architects, 














allowed it to appear that we consider of t 
greatest importance to the architecture of towne. 


It ia we believe to the more frequent introduc- | 


tion of troea into the ordinary strevta of the 
continental towne, that much of the popular 
appreciation for, and the merit of the arvkitecture 
iteelf is due. Indeed, we go so far as to think 
it is to the contrat we must attribute the real 
cause of architectural offect. In the ordinary 
Lomlon streota, the sonee of contrast ia limited 
to that which the memory alone helpa to give, 
unless where the space is sufficiently open to 
allow the aye to take in some extent of the sky 
and rolling clouds, 

As modern English life passes, in towns—and 
greiually crowds more and more to the same 
centres—tho beauty of external nature, and the 
very light and air are elut out; the perceptive 
favulties are blunted 
the Beautiful in cities, but which exints not 
unless with reference to the Beautiful in nature, 
ie depreciated. What wouder should there be, 
that with so little provision for the sanitary state 
of « grent accumulation of people—eo little wo 
mean in | mt gach to the building area, aod the 
distanoe from, or the disconnection of many parts, 
from auch open epaces ar inviting prospects an 
there are—what wonder then, wo say, could 
there be that the sanitary condition of euch a 
masa of inhabitants becomes from time to time 
alarming, or acts upon, and is reacted on by the 
deiieate machinery of mind ! 

Epwaso Hats. 
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GEOLOGY : 

ITS RELATION TO TILE PICTURESQUE, 
Ar this sen3on of the year, when all who 
ean avail themeelves of the facilities which 
are now afforded for rapidly effecting a 
change of place rush from the town to the 
country, it may not be out of place to offer 
a few remarks on the plesstre which may 
be derived from the atedy of Geology, This 
acience ia by many supposed to teach little 
more than a knowledge of the varieties of 
rock formations, to deal with a few dry 
detaila connected with earths and minerals, 
and, perchanee, to develope a few curious 
matters, generally regarded however as 
rather speculative, in relation to remote 
agea of the world’s history, The sclence 
teaches much more than this, but, for the 
moment, we would avoid all these, and 
solicit attention to that interesting section 
which shows us how completely dependent 
all the beauties of landscape are on great 
geological phenomena. here are some 
Points in this division of the science, too, 
which should especially claitn the attention 
of the artiat. i few years since it was a 


; the Art which makea up | 





tha. 
tion. 

late, 

evonshi 
Exeter—and th. 
by which we are surrounucd, toes 
scene as beautiful as that at Sydenham ; 
not more luxuriant, but presenting a variety 
peculiarly its own. Let us shift the scene 
to the neighbourhood of Newport, in Mon- 
mouthahire, and in the bold outlines of the 
Welsh mountains we find many points of 
singular beauty; while in the valleys we 
see many features comparable with those 
of Kent and Devonshire, yet possessing 
characteristics different from all others, 
North Wales presents new and peculiar 
landscape characteristics, while Seotland, 
the “Land of brown heath and shaggy 
moor,” assumes an aspect peculiar to itself 

Each of these landooepe regions owes all 
its beauty to geological phenomena, which 
have either acted suddenly, rending by 
violent convulsion—or slowly, wearing down 
the hardest rocks by the abrading power of 
the river, the disintegrating force of the 
atmosphere, with the aeesersing aid of 
the rain-storm., 

Each and all of these powers, and many 


_ others, which are constantly working their 
_ especial ends upon the surface of this planet, 





common remark that with our artiata a tree | 


was a tree and nothing more,—that regard- 


leas of the wonderful variety of the vegetable | their patha. Through the softer rocks they 


world, all trees were nearly the exme in 
form, and not very dissimilar in colour. 
This, photography has, to a considerable 
extent, remedied; and we can now dis- 
cover some difference between an elm and 
an oak in the pictures on the walls of our 
exhibitions, Still, our artists have some- 
thing to learn of the law which regulates 
the formation of the branches in all their 
divisions, from the first two or three which 
spring trom the trunk itself, up to the 
“ Topmost twly whieh loots up to thy sey.” 
But of this another time. 
The physical differences in rocks are aa 


| produce different effects upon the varied 


materials which are exposed to their in- 


‘ fluences, The recent depositary atrata which 


form the hilis and valleys of eastern England 
are worn very differently, by the flowin 

river and the falling rain, from the laminated 

and stratified rocks of Devonshire and 
South Wales. If river action is atudied it 
will be seen that even a amall stream 
flowing over loose and easily moved sand 
cannot force ite way ina continuous atraight 
line. The water forces the anand before it, 
and gradually piles up a bank which is of 
sufficient woight to resist the flowing stream: 
water, being a slightly elastic fluid, is im- 
pelled with some i ree of force from this 
self-formed wall of sand to the opposite 


side of the channel: this side weara into a: 


¢ircular hollow, from which again the water 
is reflected onward, thua forming in Its 
movement over loose ground a stream 
which assumes a traly serpentine character, 
Such ia the condition of all rivers flowing 
through an alluvial country. The rivers, 
however, which are found in the districts 
formed by the so-called primary rocks are 
essentially different. Those streams have 
their courses determined by the situation 
and conditiona of the rocks that lie in 


may, and do, often wear a channel, but 
usually we find the sinuosities of the river 
determined by outlying promontorics of the 
harder rocks, or we find some huge boulder 
diverting, and at the same time giving a 
romantic beauty to, the moving mass of 
walters 

As with rivers, so with the great ocean 


itself, The action of the tidal currents, and | 
of the beating waves upon the shores of ; 


our island, produces covea, baya, and eatu- 
j aries, widely varied in character, the variety 


great ns those of treea, yet they are ravely - 


attended to; granite, slate, limestone, aud 
trap-rocks are male to assume the same 
general character, and to form hills having 
similar outlines, although their character- 
istics are widely different and broadly 
marked, and each rock gives its own pecallar 
character to the landscape which it forms, 


depending upon the character of the rocks 
opposed to its influence. The eaian 
limestone rocks of Marsden, near Shielda, 
presenting great irregularities of denaity, 
are worn into all sorts of fantastic shapes ; 
and, although differing in character m 
the reid-<sandstone conglomerate of the 
south of Devon, yet we find, the mechanical 
structure of the rocks being of an aualo- 
gous character, similar conditions produced 








fing, etre. rg ens EPIL EE IAD vise old 

| what Lave evidently been huge renta in the 

,solid earth, and theae are varied by 

| the interposition of trap<dlykea, aud veins 
filled with quartzose matter, which, aps 
great resistance to the wearing force, atand 

; out in picturesque beauty, often aeuming a 
grand and terrible aspect, from the immen- 
sity of the beetling lilt or a savage grandeur 
from the depth of a chaam which they 
shadow in their enduring strength, 

The western shores of Scotland, the cliffs 
of south-western Ireland, of north Devon, 
and of western Cornwall, are entirely de- 
pendent for that “awful beauty,” which 
masea into sublimity, to this protrusion of 
igneous rocks through the softer masses of 

laminated slates, or to the formation of 
| veins of quartz. 

Water action may be studied in all ite 
grand effecta in the valleys which are cut 
out through the coal-fielda of South Wales. 
A glance at a good map will show that all 
the valleya have one main direction, a fow 
amaller valleys here and there cutting from 
one of the larger ones into another, Ali 
the valleya of South Wales are the result of 
denudation; a geological oxamination of 
the hill-sidea will show the long-continued 
action of an aqueous current, wearing down 
thoee huge mountaina, and bearing to the 
depths of the ocean their enormous débris, 
The valleys formed in and about the Snow- 
don range, have been shown by Professor 
Ramsay to be mainly due to the action of 

j ice, Time waa when the temperature of the 
land was so far reduced that perpetual snow 
covered the tops of our highost hills, and 
glaciers were formed in our valleys, Those, 
az in the Alps of Switzerland, moving 
alowly but irresistibly, grind down the faces 
of the hardest rocks, and carry from the 

' hills, far out into the valleys, huge rocks, 
which in melting they deposit. These atill 

| Femain, and mark, in the pass of Lianbarris 
the path of the glacier which ouce groun 
ita giant way over those mighty rocks. 

Here and there, too, masses almost too vast 

for the glacier to move, are found; rocks 
unlike those of the district; rocks which 
have evidently been moved fifty, a hundred, 
or more miles; and theae give us evident 
proofs of the transporting power of ice. The 
ictherg has in ages long ago floated in the 

Silurian sea, and, melting, aa it has de- 

aconded to warm latitudes, haa deposited 
its stony burthen, almost a mountain in 
itself, npon the spot on which we now find it, 

Water, ice, winds, and storms, slowly ap- 
heaving or ae ghee forces, the mighty 
volcano, or the terriile earthquake, have 
worn, and rent, aud moulded our earth into 
that surface form, which now presents such 
an infinite variety to the eye of man, and 
affords to the artixt those charma which it 
is his delight to place upon his canvas. To 
the artist and to the amateur, to every one 
who would attempt to delineate the land- 
jacape in its truthfulness, some knowledge 
| of geology ia necessary, A granite hill is 

, not like « hill of slate or of limestone, al- 
thongh both may be equally covered with 
forest treea; yet the outlines are so charac- 
teristic, that the practised eye can deter- 
mine at once the darnster of the rocks of 
which the hill is formed. F 

| The physical features of every district 

j are dependent upon the character of the 


























bably at some future time by deseripuvns, 
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Luo Srtans conection, sumbering upwards 
of sixty articles, has been recently added to the 


in detail, of peculiar localities, remarkable | mnsenm of Josoph Mayer, F.B.A., of Liverpool, 
for their picturesque beauty, and distin- | « goldamith, devoted to business, whose Icisnre 


guished by their geological character, 
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ANTIQUE IVORY-CARVINGS. 
Tue collection of ivorioa formod by the late M. 
Gabriel Fojdrviry, of Pest, in Hungary, and after. 
wards added to by his nephew i Pulezky, 
attracted much attention in London two years 
ago, when the entire mascum of Art-monumonta 
he had so assiduously collected for thirty years, 
was exhibited in the rooms of the Archmological 
Testitute, With the exception of that in the 
Library at Paris, this collection was the richest 
in the world as regards Diptycha ; it contained 
nino of these rare works, Paris ranking next in 
importance with seven; all other public collec 
tions dwindling to three or four examples. 

The rarity of these works is consequently ex- 
treme, They ore from their size among the 
moat inn t portable works of antique Art ; 
and they illustrate classic history in a great 

They are folding tablots of ivory, the 
outer sidea vichly carved, the inner having o 
raised margin, to contain wax, upon which sen- 
tencea were inscribed with a metal point. The 
consuls and other magiatrates wrote their official 
distinctions upon thom, and they wero kept a 
records of family dignity. Some of themn mensure 
twelve inches in length, by six in breadth, and 
it wus customary to carve thom most elaborately, 
The present collection numbers among its 
treasures the votive diptyeh published by Gori 
in hia Thesaurus Diptyckorum, which is indispa- 
tably the finest in the world; and haa been 
engraved by Raphael Morghen. It waa exeouted 
in the reign of M. Aurelius or Commodus ; on 
one tablet i¢ eculapius and Telesphorus, on 
the other Hygeia and Cupid; ench figure is 
seven inches high, and carred in the best atyle 
of Art; nothing can exceed the apirit and delicacy 
with which they are exeeuted, and the orna- 
imental accemories are equally remarkable for 
vigour and minute manipulation : itisatriumph 
of the Arta of ancient Rome. Another tablet 
commemorates the celebration of the secular 
games under the Emperor Philip in the thow 
sandth year of Rome,and representa the Emperor 
sacrificing ; the lower part being filled with 
delineations of the games of the circus, Another 
is the diptychon of the Conmul Clementious, 
av. 513, which has been engmved by Gori, 
‘hy court, aud other authors, and was known 
an the Diptychom Negelinune, from ita being for 
two centuries in the possession of the Negelein 
farnily, at Nuremberg. This important historic 
monument representa the consul seated betwoon 
emblematic figures of Rome and Coustautinople, 
and giving ibe sign for the commencement of the 
gindintorial games. Above him are busts of the 
Emperor Anastasius and the Empress Ariadne ; 
and benesth him two bors pour out bags of 
treasure, emblematic of his liberality. Two other | 
diptychs were brought from the East in the early 
crusades, and on one of them the name of the | 
Rowan consul has heen obliternted to make way 
for that of the pious Bishop Baldricus, who . 
accompanied Godfrey of Bouillon to the East. 

In addition to these important sculptures, the | 
collection numbers many other works of the | 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Grock, and Roman periods, 
also carved in ivory; na well as some of the | 
corliest Chrintian works of that kind.” The 
sin tablet representing the Ascension of the 
Saviour is believed to have been executed in 
the fourth century. The noble seated figure of 
the Saviour, holding the gospel on his knees, 
and raising the right hand in benediction, is 





and money have been continually appropriated te 
the formation of a worthy public collection in 
the important town of his residence. To effect 
this, he bas devoted a large house to ita display, 
and opened its doors to any ticket-holder free, 
or to any stranger for sixpence. 
no provincial town with n museum that can in 
any degree compete with it in volua or impor 
tance, The entire collection of Egyptian antl 
quities, once the praperty of Mr. Satns, of Darling: 
ton, ia there, with the Fuussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and extensive gatherings 
froin other sources, a8 well aa al} that Mr. Mayer's 

unceasing efforts have enabled him to amas 
It may be a matter of surprise to many who 
know not how oar “systems” are worked, that 
objects of rarity and hiatorie interest, of the well- 
known reputation of the Fejérv4ry ivories, and 
the Faussett antiquities, should not be socured 
for our national museum. We can give no 
reasonable reply to this; we can only seaure the 
public that they were“ refused by the trustees,” 
and not purchased by Mr. Mayer till that refusal 
was ratifted. To the case of the Fansaett collec- 
tion, the refusal was given on the plea “that 
they wero not claasio works of Art.” With the 
absurdity of auch on objection, coming from a 
Britiah | Pastimes where British antiquities are 
especially wanting, we have no chances in angu- 
ment Bat it is clear that, had the objection 
been a serious one, or anything in fact but a 
miserable excuse for the trustees’ incapacity of 
judgment, the Fojérvary ivories would not hare 
been “ refused” also; for here at least we have 
classic Art of the beat and rnrest kind, accom: 
panied by historic iaterests, which have awakened 
the abtention of the mout learned archwologiata. 
We hare beard enough of what baa happily been 
termed “ red-tapism” in many of our institutions ; 
it ia melancholy to find the intorests of English 
ecience clogged by the eame evil influence ; and 
the learning and energy of the officers of the 
British Muscum wabjected to the control of a 
Board of Truster, whoge docision is final, but 
whose judgmentaarecither ignorant or capricious, 
— Fe 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Leventee.—The Limerick School of Practical 
Art is closed. Mr. Raimbach, who has superin- 
tended it fur three pears, was presented by lia 
pupils, on taking leave of them, with some volumes 
of booka, as ‘*a small recognition of his uniform 
kindness to them,” 

Conx.—A meeting of the citizens of Cork, in- 
terested in the success of the School of Dosign, was 
held on the 2th of August, for the purpose of 
considering the hest means of Bagels a ul it on 
a permanent and weal baste, Tt eects that about 

per annom is required im addition to ite 
ordinary income from the Bonrd of Trade grant and 
other sourers; and thie 4am it is proposed te raise 
hy a rating of one halfpeuny in the pound on the 
culy. 


inhabitants of Cork, 
Bimmaxeuast.—The statue of Sir Robert Peel, 


by Mr, PL Tolling, was recently inaugurmited in the ; 


reatce of a large number of the inhabitants of 
ticmingham, The sxtutuc isof bronze ; it stands 
eight feetand a halfin height, and wcighs upwards 
of n tom: it was cast ut the foundry of Mesars, 
Elkington and Co., of Birmingham, of which town 
the seulptor ite native. The statue is placed upon 
a square pedestal of polished Peterhead granite, 
from the quarries of Mr. A. Maedonald, of Aberdeen: 
the plinth is of polisbed granite, reating upon a 
sal-plinth of grey stone. «single word * eel,” 
in bronze, ia the only inserlption the work bears. 


We know of - 


y. A requisition te the corporation to sanction , 
such a levy was unanimously agrecd to by the | 
gentlemen, ameng whom were maty of the leading | 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE FIRST-HORN, 


5. Vou Leviat, Painter. F. Lightfoot, Exgrsrer. 
Siee of the Preture. 2 ft. Tha by Th. 4 te. 


j Vax Lenros, though a young painter, is one of 
| tho most distinguished of the modern Belgium 
school — that school which in many respects 
well sustains the reputation of its predecessor, 
the old Flemish, If the mantle of Rubens, 
Vandyke, and other great names have not fallen 
on thelr successors, the present generation of 
Flemish artista ia not so far behind as to ox: 
hibit none of those influences which might be 
expected from tho examples left it by the men 
of the seventeenth century. The history of 
Art everywhere proves that it never reaches 
the same point of greatocas af two different 
epochs in the same country: it may maintain 
for a long period ite elevation, and for a still 
cr time ita influences will be felt, but 
whon once it declines it can pevor again risa 
to ita former deur, dignity, and power, 
simply because it ik mot in the order of nature 
that men of extraordinary genius should be 
raised up, generation after genorstion throngh 
suocerive centuries, to uphold the Interests 
of anything that appertaing to Luman offain. 
bh Von Lerius wos born at Boom, a 
village not fnr distant from Antwerp, in 1823; 
having shown a decided inclination and taste 
for painting, it was thought desirable he should 
commence his studies in the Academy of Ant- 
werp, which ho entered at the age of fiftewn 
ears, Atter =, off all the prizes, the 
Faron Wappers, at that time director of that 
society, tock ‘him into his own atelier, and 
daring a period of five years ho ansisted that 
eminent painter in many of his worke: at the 
expiration of that term began to labour on 
his own account His success in portrnit- 
painting, which han engaged much of his atten- 
tion, haa been most unequivocal, espectally to 
his female portrnita, which are distinguished, by 
gront deliency of fevling and expression. His 
“subject-pictures” are highly prized, and in 
theee alao his feminine represmutations are dis- 
— the eame prominent and gracefal 
qualities. Tbe first picture of this kind painted 
by Van Lerius, was a scene from Scott's “ Kenil- 
worth,” an interview betwoon Amy Robsart and 
Leloester. His other principal works are “Milton 
dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to hia Daughters:” 
* Paul and Virginia crossing the Stroam ;" “La 
Eameralda,” now in the Museum of Dhrussels ; 
“ The Fall of Man;" these two laet-mentioned 
pictures gained for the artist the gold medal at 
the Salon of Brussels in 1848; “The Four 
Ages;” and another ilustration from “ Paul 
and Virgiola ;” these two were In the Briussela 
exhibition in 1851, and the gold medal of the 
year was awarded to them. The “Paul and 
Virginin™ mot with especial notice as much 
from the novelty of ita treatment as from the 
admirable style in which it was pointed: the 
youthful pair are crowing an extensive plain, at 
the extromity of which ia a masa of rocka and 
water; Poul holds in one of hia hands large 
banana leaf to shield them from the heat of a 
burning won; Virginia has in the lap of her 
| dros a quantity of corn and fruit which she bas 
gathered for their use, This picture belonga to 
| the Baroness Wykerstoot of Brussels, and is 
| at present in the hands of the engraver Franck 
of Brussels, A short time since M, Van Leriua 
was appointed Professor of Painting at the 
| Academy of Antwerp. 

The “ First-Born,” in the Collection at Wind- 
sor, is a beautiful composition, regarding it 
merely a8 a simple domestic incident practi- 
cally treated; the grouping af the two principal 
figures is characteristic of mutual Jove, and is 
perfectly easy and natural: the expression of 
their faces is more thoughtful than joyous; 
there is in ita feeling of responsibility derived 
from the position in which they now stand to 
their young — and to cach othor—the 
responsibility which attaches to every parent: 

this feeling seeme to predominate over all othum. 
} In colour the work is unusually rich and, trans 
H poreat, the flesh exhibiting the latter quality 

an eminent degree. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
| WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 





No. IX.=—IR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, E.B,, P.RA. 


eVoxsHieg, rich in natural scenery— 
upland and valley, moor and forest, 

vers, and secluded bays girt in with 
lofty rocks sloping pic 
turesquely to the ocean—rich in histo- 
rical recollections, is rich also in the 
illustrious names that make up the long 
roll of worthies in arte, arma, 
literature, and science. It is not a litte 
singular that out of the five painters 
who have presided over the Royal 
Academy since its foundation, two of 
them, Reynolds and Eastlake, should be 
natives of this county; Haydon, 8 Prout, 
and many other artists who might be 
named, were aleo born in Devonshire ; 
and what is, perhaps, still more remarkable, Plymouth 
las the honour of giving birth to three of the four 
sinters whose names are given—Eastlake, Haydon, and 
| Prout, while nolds was ushered into boing at the 
- small town of Plympton, a few miles only from the 

sf famed sex-port. 

; Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, according to one of the 
printed liste of titled pereonages in Great Britain, wan 
born in 1795; his family, a highly respectable one, bas 
long been settled in Plymouth and its vicinity, What- 

ever taste be may have evinced, when young, for tho Arts, it is clear 
that his friends did not propose to make a painter of him, for he was 











ay 
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English school—was dispersod at his death about ten years since. At 
the request of Mr. Harman, his young profégé went to Paria to copy in 
the Louvre, but the retura of Napoleon from Elba compelled him to 
relinquish hin cocupation earlier than he intended. Eastlake returned 
home, and commenced portrait-painting—which seems to be a sort of 
pionee with all young artists who meditate a future journey into the 
region of bistory—in hin native town, Among these portraita the most 
conspicuous was that of the late Emperor Napoloon, as be stood, in 1815, 
in the gangwny of the Bellerophon, in Plymouth Sound, 


“ The last single captive to millions in war.* 
The picture is rctmarkable as well for the fidelity of the representation, 





TUK BRIGAND'S WIFE. 


cent to the Charterhouse School to receive his education. How long be 
continued there we know not, but doubtless a sufficient time to acquiro 
so much classical learning and other kinds of knowledgo as have proved 
of intimate service to him in afterlife, And here a word of advice may 
not inappropriately be addressed to parents whose child may chance to 
bave an inclination for the Arts, although it is only reiterating what bas 
esta uae been urged in the pages of the ArtJournal: our advice to 
such parents is, never to encournge the use of the pencil, bat ae a reerea- 
tion, Ul the boy has received a sound and substantial education: let his 
mind be well stored—ay, even with Greek and Latin, those “dead, 
useless languages,” ns we have heard them called—be will find in after- 
life, should he make the Arts his profession, that bis time, inatead of 
being unprofitably employed, baa been well epent; his ideas will be 
enlarged, hia mind will have expanded, while the contracted views and 
misconceptions which ignorance alwnys engenders will have no place in 
his “ hereafter.” The President of the Royal Academy has d bis 
high position 14 much becanse he is an educated gentleman, as because 
be is an accomplished artist ; if he had not combined the two characters 
in his own person, be would never have been where he in; and none will 
be qualified to succeed him who possess not the mmo advantages. We 
do not mean to amert thata great painter must necessarily be a man 
learned in science and language, but he will assuredly be a greater by so 
much the more he knows, both distinct from his Art, and which he may 
employ in aid of his Art. 

It was owing to one of those “accidents,” as we are apt to call certain 
circumetances and events which sometimes determine a man’s course of 
life, that induced Esstlake to become an artist Haydon, who, as we 
have stated, was also a native of Plymouth, was staying in the town, 
employed, we believe, on Lis really fine picture of “Tho Death of Den 
tatus ;" young Enstinke saw it, and waa so impreesed by the work that 
he at once made up hia mind to be a painter. He accordingly camo up 
to London, entered the schools of the Academy, where he studied for 
two or three years under the direction of Fuseli; at the expiration of 
this term he painted a picture of “ The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter :" it 
was purchased by the late Mr. Jeremiah Harman, whose ection of 

| Pictures—and a fine collection it was both of the old masters and of tho 
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as for its being the Inst portrait of Napoleon painted in Earope from the 
life: it waa engraved in the ArtJournal for 1848 
Two years after this, namely, in 1817, Eastlake sot out for Italy, the 
country with which the future of his Art has been moet intimately con- 
nected. He remained there two years, and then, accompanied by some 
friends, among whom was Sir Charles Barry, ILA, he proceeded to 
Greece, and in the a. year made tho tour of Sicily, returning to 
Rome, where he appears to have taken up hia residence for some time, 
for on reference to the catalogues of the Royal Academy we find hia 
pictures marked “C. L. Eastlake, Rome,” to the year 1529. We are not 
sure whether he revisited England during the intervening poriod, and 
believe he did not; he therefore must have been absent twelve years. 
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Tho first two pictures sent home for exhibition of which we have any 
recollection were “A Girl of Albano leading a blind Woman to Mam,” in 
1825, and “ Isidas, the Spartan, repolling the Thebans,” in 1827; the 
latter work, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is now in the Expo 
sition des Beaux Arts, in Paris ; it ia a bold and spirited composition, in 
a style altogether differing from his more recent works, and one which, 
on many accounts, we almost wish he had persevered in, notwithstanding 
the ments which belong to his later productions, Tho works of the 
future President had now found so much favour with the Royal Academy, 
that in this year he was elected Associate ; rather an early step into 
Aculemical honours, considering how short n time his pictures had been 
before the public. In 1825 appeared the first of several almost similar 
compositions on which his pencil has at various times been engagod, 
* An Italian Scene in the Anno Sanfo: Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome 
and St. Poter’s—Evening.” The artist has treated these themes with 
much poetical feeling, and exceeding grace and refinement: these, in 
truth, are the prevailing qualities of the President's style. In tho follow. 
ing year he aleo contributed but a single picture, one altogether different 
from preceding works—in fact, a landscape, and the only plctare strictly 
of the landscape class that we believe he crer painted: it is entitled 
“Brnos’s Dneaw,” aud forms ove of our engravings; the poct is 
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them.” In 1838 he exhibited his “Gaston de Foix before the Battle of 
Ravenna,” engraved in the Art-Jowrnal of 1864. 


| 


praon’s DREAM 


One of two small pictures of 1459 showed the artist in a atyle in which | 


he bad not hitherto appeared, one, too, which very considerably increased 


lis reputation; we wish be had painted more of such works, for we | 


believe his strength lies in thom, This picture is “Christ blessing little 
Childrens,” a subject he bas treated with infinite aweetnesa and ‘delicacy 
in composition and colour. The other, entitled “La Svegliarina,” in o 
gem worthy of the artist's pure taste and feeling : it is now in Paris. 

-“ The Salutation of the aged Friar,” painted in 1840, an Italian scene, 
in which are introduced a number of young females, waa one of the great 


| trations: the work is a beautiful example of the pai 
| yet dignified style in composition, drawing, an 


attractions of the year; it represents a touching incident, grmcefually | 


illustrated, Of his next year’s solitary contribution we said all we need 
to say when the engraving from it appeared in our publication Inst year; 


“Christ weeping over Jerusalem” has a deservedly world-wide reputa-_ 


tion frou our own print, and the larger one published previously by 
Alderman Moon. 

From this date the annual contributions of Eastlake to the Academy 
may be counted by units, for he has rarely exhibited since more than a 
single picture; his various public engagements, especially thoee connected 
with the “Royal Commision” on the new Houses of Parliament, to 
which wo shall hereafter refer, added to his literary occupations, absorbed 
much of the time that would otherwise have been passed at the easel in 
his studio, Before noticing these matters, however, we shall continue 


of Greece,” in accordance 
which it illustrates very 


represented asleep in one of the “ sunny isles 
with the deseriptive passage in the poem, 
picturesquely. 

In 1830 he was clectod Academician ; his exhibited pictures of the 
sear were “Una delivering the Red Croes Knight,” from the “ Pairie 
Queene," and “A Contadina Family returning from a Festa, Prisoners 
with Banditti," a subject which the painter has repeated on more than 
one occasion, The peasantry of Greece and Italy, in their picturesque 
costumes, formed attractive subjects for hia pencil at this time, for we 
flod his three contributions of 1831 were “An Italian Family,” “An 
Italian Peasant Woman fainting from the Hite of a Serpent,” and “ Haidee, 
a Greck Girl;" the following year he exhibited nothing ; but in 1833 he 
pont two paintings of “ Italian Peasant Girls,” and one of “Greek Fvot- 
Trves; an English Ship sending its Boats to rescue them ;" and in 1834 
"The Escape of Francesco "a dupliente of which is in the Vernon 
Gallery, and engraved in the ArtJournal in 1853, “ The Martyr,” and 
three portraits in costume, In 1635 appeared a repetition of “ Italian 
Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Rome coming in sight of the holy City ;" in 
1836, another “ Peasants on a Pilgrimage,” and two portraits ; and in 
1837 four portraita, English, and “An Arab Chief of Reschid Pacha’s 
Army selling Captives; Monks approaching to endeavour to rescue 
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our romarks on his pictures in the order of their appearance; without 
this we should consider our biographical sketch as imperfect. 

A small but elegant com ion, exhibited in 1842, and entitled “ The 
Sisters,” in in the Royal Collection: we defer any criticiasm upon it till 
the engraring which we are preparing is before our readers. The follow- 
ing year Mr. Eastlake was appointed Librarian of the Academy, in the 
place of Mr. G. Jones, R.A., who had real the office: his picture of 
the year was “Hacak anp Ismuaze ;" it one of tho present illus 

ter’s pure, simple, 
colour. “ Heloise,” 
painted in 1844, isa picture of the highest class of Art; the subject isa 
single figure, seated, and looecly attired in a robe of crimson silk; she 
holds a book on which the right hand rests ; the face is characterised by 
deep, thoughtful, and hallowed intelligence. In style this work inclines 
to the German school, bat without anything of German hardness of 
outline: in colour it is Titianesgue. 

The accurnulation of public business on his hands compelled Mr. East- 
lnke, in 1845, to relinquish the post of Librarian at the Academy ; he 
was succeeded by Mr. Uwins, R-A., who still retains the office, Mr. East- 
lake's picture of the year was a scene from Milton's “ Comus,” a copy of 
the fresco, it is believed, which he exeouted in the summerhouse in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace for the Queen ; the picture seems to have 
been painted to test the capabilities of fresco; but though fanciful,and 


| elegant as a composition, it cannot stand comparison with his other 
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works, “The Visit to the Nun,” painted in 1846, forms part of the 
Royal Collection; an engraving from this charming picture will be, ere 
very long, in the hands of our readers; till then, as with the others 
elmilarly circumstanced, we pone any comments upon it, further than 
to say, we regard it a4 one of the moet tious of the painter, 
In 1847 Mr. Eastlake contributed nothing to the Exhibition ; but in 
the next year he sent another version of “An Italian Peasant Family in 
the hands of Banditti;" the painter seems in this work to have had the 
old Venetian artists in his mind more than in any preceding picture, 
though for some years previously all had exhibited euch a ae 
The manner and colour of this production are strongly indicative of 
a feeling. “It is impossiblo,"” wrote our reviewer at the timo, “ to over- 
rate the care with w each pose of the figures has been studied— 
imposible too highly to appreciate the finesse of execution with which 
each most delicate nuance of expremion has been worked out The 
colour is as brilliant as all known means admit of; and tho drawing as 
careful as, by human effort, it can be made. The treee and the lan 
background exhibit, perbaps more than the figures, the tendency to the 
feeling of the old masters, to which we have alluded in comparing the 
work with others that have preceded it.” 


A simple head and bust entitled “ Helena” was all that the public saw | 
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rea we believe, wan painted a considerable time before it waa exli- 
ited, or at least a large portion of the canvas had been covered ; it 
showed therefore the mind and careful study which distinguish the 
painter's earlier works, but his ideas seem to have been foobly and indo- 
finitely carried out: it is very doubtful whether the P: t himself 
waa satisfied with the result of his labours ; ao far, that is, as baring pro- 
duced a Gished work. A fancy portrait, “ Violante," exhibited the same 
7 was even less in accordance with our taste, “ Beatrice,” and “ Irene,” 

is two pictures of this year and the last, rea vely, call for no further 
romarks than they elicited from us when bited. 

Such then is a brief catalogue raisonnée of the works of the President 
of the Royal Academy: the list is neither a long one, nor is there great 
variety of subject, but there is sufficient to show that Sir C. L. Eastlake’s 
Art has been, if it is not now, of a very high order of merit. We are 
not surprised to find his pictures #0 favourably criticised as they have 
been by the French writers, and ially in the Patric, whose remarks 
we published in our last number. critic there takes a just and dis- 
criminating view of the characteristics of bis style: “ Eastlake,” he writes, 
“ia a Venetian by artistic education: he has nequired the grace, the 
poetic { the vigorous tone of colour, and the trans t demitinta 
of the illustrious island-city's old masters, It is, above all, fo the imitation 
of Giorgione that he a to owe the high place which he now holds 
in his profession,” The comparison with Giorgione is true only toa 
certain extent; in his subject pictures the President ia, like tle old 
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from Eastlake’a pencil in 1849, but it ia a eweet little picture, pare in 
style and feeling. In 1850 he sent “The Good Samaritan,"—a small 
work, but the subject touchingly illastrated—of which, os it is in the 
> Collection, we shall have to speak when the engraving ie ready, 
and the replica of “ The Eacape of Francesco Carrara,” now in the Vernon 
Gallery, as we hare already intimated. 

The death of Sir M. A. Shee in August, 1550, loft vacant the President's 
chair of the Royal Academy; there could have been no we appre: 
bend, in the minds of the membera—tmost certainly there was nove in 
the opinion of the public—as to who was the fittest among them in every 
way to bo his successor: the choice, as might have been expected, fell on 
Mr, Eastiako, and none other could with any propriety have been made. 
One scarcely knows whether to rejoice at or to regret bis elevation ; for 
he seems now almost to be lost to us asa painter, though the Arts are 
unquestionably deriving benefit from his labours in their behalf. The 
ppl pery exhibited by the new President, now Sir C. L. Eastlake, was 
a head aud buat, to which was a; the title of “ Ippolita Torrelli,” 
suggested by the Poemata of Castiglione. The following year was a total 
blank, bat in 1853 a d another picture from sacred history, “ Ruth 
sleeping at the Feet of Boaz:" were we to eny that this pleased us equally 
with his “ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” we should speak untruly ; the 
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ous 
in his colouring, broad and effective in his distribution of light and ehade ; 
but his manipulation is far less bold, and the general “ f infinitely 
more delicate than that of the Venetian painter. We should think that 


| master, dignified in his characters, simple in arranging a 


portraits 
hongh a fellow-student with Gi 
respects his imitator, evinced greater refinement, and in this quality he 
haa unquestionably been followed by Sir Charles Eastlake: but of neither 
can the President be considered an “imitator,” though he may have 
the samo principles of colouring as Titian. 

@ works of a painter are the reflex of his mind ; and thus, when, os 

a young painter, Sir Charles would naturally feel the impulse of stirring 
aspirations, we sce them developed in his “ Isidas repelling the Thebans, 
and “Tur Batoaxn's Wirz," w enerey, action, and strong motives 
and ions Such feelings, however, soon softened down 
to what we must presume to be more in harmony with hia actual natare: 
his subsequent productions therefore aro, almont without an exception, 
of that soft, gentle, and persuasive character, which wins and charma, 
but never forces attention. A crowded exhibition room, with its various 
i ions, is not the fittest: place-—we should rather say not by any 
means a suitable place—in which to study his works; they should be 
examined and thought over in the quietude of retirement; this is the 
only way to become acquainted with their true merits, aud to feel how 
































large a portion of his own refined and delicate mind is reflected in his 
Thero is a tone of gravity united with purity of feeling that 
out even to 


i : they are almost invariably appeals to 
the moet tender and compassionate oe of human nature. None 
éan look upon any picture from his hand, even th we may be alto- 
gether unacquainted with the painter, without an ledgment that 
it is the production of a highly accomplished mind. 

But the President of the Royal Academy has not only maintained in a 
high degree as a painter the honour of the school of w! he is at the 
head, but he has very materially aided in the oducation of that school by 
his contributions to Art-literature: and here we find the advantages of 
that early attention to letters which we advocated at the commencement 
of this notice. Had not he imbibed a taste for literature in bis youth, 
and attained a certain of scholarship, he never could have en- 
ightenod the world with his own criticlems on Art, while he was diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles and practice of others. We desire not, as 
a rule, to see artiata wielding the pen and the pencil alternately—eomo 


have done so to their injury—but as we beliore none can write 80 well | 
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be pleased to see o artist so educated as to be able to express his 
views, even in a book, if he thought proper to write one. Thin opinion 
of ours we know to be opposed by many, who affirm thac artists are not 
the best critica upon Art;* we do not say all are, but all ought to be: 
men read the opin algal meray | guided by them, of physicians 
on the bodily “ills that feeh is heir to,” and of lawyers on law, and of 
commercial men on ing and business, and why should painters and 
sculptors be less competent to write correctly about their Art than tho 
members of any other profession? Ne sutor ultra crepidam is a wise 
maxim, but none can blame him for keeping within the legitimate bounds 
of his calling, or would accuse him of ignorance were he to publish a 
dissertation upon shoes, The writings of Sir Charlea Eastlake have 
alread in review before our readers; we shall therefore only 
pros that his “ Contributions to the Liternture of the Fine Arta,” his 
translation of “Goéthe on Colour,” Kagler's “ Handbook of Puinting,” 
which he edited and enriched with valuable notes, are among the best 
and most important additions which the artist or connoisseur, who docs 
not m, can make to his library. 

hen the Royal Commission waa formed some twelve years since, the 
important post of was given to Mr. Eastlake, the arduous 


Secretary 
upon Artas those who have a practical acquaintance with it, we should | duties of which bo has most zealously and effectively performed ; so 
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much as to elicit from his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prosident of 
the Commision, the following culogium in a speech made at the Royal 
Academy dinner in 1551 :—" It would be preeumptuous in me to epeak 
of Sir Charles Esstlake's talent as an artist, for that is well known to you, 
and of it you are the best judges ; or of his merits as an author, for you 
are all familiar with his books—or, at least, ought to be so; or of his 
amiable character as a man, for that also you must have had opportunities 
to estimate: but my connexion with him, now for nine yeary, on her 
Majesty's Commission for the Promotion of the Fine Arta, has enabled 
me to know what you can know less, and what is of the greatest value in 
a President of the Royal Academy—I mean that kindness of heart, and 
refinement of feeling, which guided him in all bis communications, often 
most difficult and delicate, with the different artists whom he had to 
invite to competition, whose works we had to criticise, whom we had to 
employ or to reject.” We owe many, and perhaps the beat of Sir Charles 
Eas ‘4 literary works to his official connexion with the Commission, 
wach as hin “Materials fora History of Oil-Painting,” and the various 
Appendices to the rta. His recent appointment as “ Director of the — 
National Gallery" will doubtleas prove of great advantage to that insti- 
tution, and will, we trust, be the means of producing a better order of 
things than that we have hitherto seen. 

But with regard to this matter, as well as to the office of President of 
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| the sphere of usefulness of that society 
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the Royal Academy, a remark or two must be made. When Sir Charles 
Eastlake wae selected for the latter honourable post, we indulged the 
hope of seeing such a change in the constitution of the Academy as would 
be in consonance with the advanced state of the Arts in our time, and 
with the progressive = which so —e, marks the age in which 
wo live, Something, thdeed, has been done, but how little in comparison 
with what should be. We are far from ee SS to the Preal- 
dent for neglect of his duties, but we are, nore firmly convinced 
that his nature constitutionally indisposea him for the vigorous action 
that would produce such a change aa all well-wishers to the Academy 
desire to see: his courtesy, affability, and delicacy of feeling, alt r 
disqualify him for being a reformer, ora leader in any revolu 


of which he is the 

seases every eesential for the task but tho ris morendi: this unfortunately 
lies dormant; let him put it forth both as “ Director” and “ President, 
and the Arts of his country will receive a fresh impulse, while his fellow 
artista will be grateful to him for the justice to which they are entitled. 


* Wheat, we should like to know, do «uch cavillers say to the lectures delivered by 
Ternolda, Barry, Opie, awl others, at the Roynl Academy; were not these men 
better qualified for their task than any unprofeemonal teacher? 


| movement, Still no man could with a better grace meer © ee 
: be pos 



































FRENCH CRITICISM ON 
ENGLISH ART, 





The Moniteur and Sir Edwin Landeer.—Tho 
critic in the Monitrur, when entering on the 
subject of Sia Enwix Lay nseen's merita o4 a 
painter, finds it necessary, like a certain clase 
of essnyists, to begin at the very beginning, 
and with profound philosophy canvass the 
tnetaphysica of anisal existence and connection 
with man. 

After baving expatiated, with much anima 
tion, upon the preposaeasing qualities of the 
domestic clasa of those creatures, he concludes 
with the acknowledgment that the Englich bad 
for a long time taken procedence of the French 
in their appreciation of their claims upon sym- 
pathy, and consequent kind treatment. 

“The modo of life with the Eaglish,” he saya, 
“much les broken up, much lew out of dovra 
than ours; ite home jeslously guarded, whether 
in hall or cottage; ita reflective and taciturn 
tendencies, ita thorough concentration at the 
domestic hearthstone, renders the companion- 
ship of the silent quadrupedy almost a necesnity. 
Byron ‘the dandy’ made a friend of his Now- 
foundland ‘boatman; the melancholy Cowper 
made bares big familiara, and speaks at length 
of them in his memoirs We have remarked 
that in the English Gallery of the Exposition 
not a picture could be fi tn which a dog doos 
not figuro, and almost uniformly to the moet 
advantage. 

* This taste, ao prevalent in Ragland, accounts 
for the pure breed of ite horses, dogs, oxen, | 
and shoop, eo well appreciated and admired, 
eren by tho most ignorant of itx population, as 
well as for the extrome popularity which such 
a painter as Landeeer was eure to win there, 
and which, ax surely, he would not hare won 
amongst ua; for our mimiration is reserved for 
great worka—bistoric subjects—~clasic scenes, 
where man alone plays part the first. 

“Not that we are wanting in great animal 
painters. Rosa Bonheur, Brascesst, Troyon, 
Jadin, Phillipe Rousseau, and Decamps have in 
this gewre attained an incontestable superiority, 
but in o maoner very differont--in s spint 
directly opposite, 80 to say, to that of the 
English painter. These artiste have caly con- 
sidered tho animal in a picturesque point of 
view; thoy have devoted themselves to pro | 
senting, in the greatest trath, ita form, colour, 
action, the texture, and changeful tintings of its 
coat, But they have no faith in ite soul, and 
sock not to indicnte its existence through the 
medium of expression. In a word, us far os 
anitaals are concerned, the echool of France is 
materinlist—that of Engtand, epiritual. 

“Toll Landseer, for example, that animals | 
hare no soul; that they think not; and you 
will sea how you will be recoived by bim— 
‘ mnclgré aa politene de geutienan.” He will not 
fail, in retribution for such an enormity, to place | 
you below that ass which so spicily carriea that 
popey blossom by its ear in the picture of ‘The 

‘orga’ 

“Landseer endowa his dear animals with | 
abundanos of agul, with thought, poetry, passion. | 
He mnkes their way of life intetloctual, like our 
own. If he might but dare, he would disem- 
barrages them of mere instinct, and bless them 
with fore-knowledge and free-will. When before 
his easel, bia difficulty ia, not in reapect to ana- 
tomic correctnem, well selected accessories, the 
strength of his palette, or mastery of touch; it 
in to got forth the very mind of his subject, and 
tn this he has no equal. He penetrates the 
secrets of those obscure brains—of their palpi- 
tating hearts——and reads in the reverie of their 
eyes the vague excitement produced by all that 
goes on around thor, Of what dreama the 
sporting hound flung at fall length before the 
hearth ; or the hillside rominating sheep; or 
the deer lifting aloft ita nose, from which those 
ghttering foam-drope fall. In afew dashes 4 


hi¢ pencil Landseer will tell you. 

“Tle is in the confidence of the animala 
The dog, giving him a handful of paw os though 
he were a comrade, tells bim the whole gasip 
of the kennel. The sheep manages to wink his 
pale eye and bleats into bis ear ita silly sad- 


Jirmer touch, a more severe design ; but 
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nesses, Tho stag, which has woman's prerogative 
of tears, comes and weeps into his bosom his 
story of man'a cruelty; and the artist consoles 
then us best he can; for he loves them with a 
deep tenderness, and has no fool's disdainful 
indifforonce to their complaints, 

“The pleture entitled ‘Shosing,’ is, in point 
of fact, the most important that Landaseer has 
nent to the Exhibition. Its treatment is 
simple. In o forge, of which the wails, dark 
with smoke and coal.dast, form a favournble 
neutral tint background, stands o horse with a 
skin of bright bay, brilliant as shot silk, with 
rich, fully developed form, who leaves his hoof, 
with quiet indifference, in the hand of tho 
farrier, and half turns bis bead to follow the 
procerdinga of the Initer. Near him oa Hittite 
asa, whose car hos been adored by the lass, 
hia mistress, as Titania might her Bottom, with 
@ bright red flower, awaits its turn tranquilly 
and modestly. Such another would Sterne bave 
selectod for hia Maria; Janin for hia Henrietta, 
In the foreground, a meagre dog seems to ena) 
at the boof-parings which are scattered by bh 
master’s knife. A caged blackbird pi its 
song to the skies. We French would, have 
wished im this work @ richer depth of tint, a 
‘ot what 
# charm, what a feeling pervades the whole!” 

The critic next takes in band “The Drover's 
Doparture for the South,” and having described 
it graphically, adds nothing im the way of 
slander. “It is a curious picture of vational 
manners—intoresting ag a pago of Sir Walter 
Scott. There are a thousand delicucter of detail 
in this charming picture, the first conception of 
which agreea in some respects with Loopold 


| Robert's picture of “Le Depart des Poévheure & 


l'Adriatique.” ({} Here, a8 ie bie wont, Landacer 
has given the place of honour to animals—man 
ia but an accessory on bis canvas.” 

Of “Jack in Office ” be says, “ It offera a arene 
of human comedy, the “ sustained by four. 
footed performers. All the canine physing- 
nomies are given by Landscer with singwlar 
* Suesee of cxpresvion,’ 

Of “Islay and Magon" be 
sible more correctly to catch 
aspoct of the different animals. 

Landecey and the Reoue des Deur Mondes,—Me. 
Landseer finds a still warmer admirer in the 
critic of the periodical, Mons, G, Planché, than 
in the Monifeur. The latter, it will be found, in 
highly critical, and dispenses his judgments in 
a very profound and dogmaticnl atyle,—how far, 
with # trae discriminative guxto, we leave our 
readers to consider. He thua delivers himself 
to the old world and the new :— 


“ Inde tors pater Banos sic orrus wb alte.” 


“Since the doath of Wilkie, Landacer has 
been indiaputably the first of Boglish painters. 
I even think that, taken ina strictly professional 
point of view, he is Wilkie’s superior. This 
opinion may seem strange to thate who have 
never left France, and who only know Wilkie 
through engravings; but it will appear quite 
natural aud legitimate to all who have crossed the 
Channel, and have compared the canvases of this 
eminent master with the plates of Reimbach. 
Wilkie, like Martin (let me not be suppoaed to 
make any comparison between thea gained 
taueh from engraving, | remember having seen 
at Somerset House, sume a, — since, @ 
painting which was greatly applanded, and de- 
servedly ao, for ita oc Ha a subtlety and 
originality: ‘Christopher Columbus, demon- 
sirating, through the experiment of the ecg, the 
justness of his anticipations'—There was touch 
to praise in this work, but in ita handling there 
was an awkwardnesa, which is never to be found 
in Landseor. Hence it is, that tho latter 
uppeart to ma the superior artist. Of the minor 
works which Mr. Landaeer has sent ua thie year, 
I prefer the ‘Shoeing, aud the ‘Tethered 
Ram.’ If] were compelled to chooses between 
these, I should prefer the former. The horse 
hero is adiwimbly drawn ; all parta of his form 
are given with an astoviahing exactitude, All 
ite snuscular developments are diatinetly and 
finely marked, re are, however, in this 
picture, in other respects #0 captivating, certain 
prottinesees of penciling which I caunot alto 


says, “It is impas- 
the attitudes and 


3b 


gether commend. I rocognise tho artist's deep 
knowledge of hia subject, and that he is wonder 
fully familiar with the anatomy of the horse; 
nevertheless, I find, upon reflection, that tho 
same sabject was handled by Goricault; and 
much aa I admire the gonius of Landsoer, the 
depth of his knowledge, and the delicacy of hia 
peneil, 1 cannot but prefer the ‘ Farrier’ of the 
former to hia ‘Shoeing- I am aware of the 
brilliancy, oven to a satin sheen, of the coat of 
a thorough-bred horse, yot I feel that Landacer 
bas given fulae prettinesees to the play of light 
on the avimal. He has overdone the action of 
reflected light, and thus impaired correctness of 
form. The shouldora and haunchea are bere 
wodels of skill; bat the interval hos not the 
same stamp of trath. In hig anxiety to catch 
ull the play of light on the horse's silky coat, he 
has given him an aspect not tree to nature, 
There ia no euch soleccem in Gericault, but a 
vigorous trath not te be surpamed. The farrier 
in this picture ia nob equal to the horse ; his 
arms are not modolled with muscular rigidity, 
aod this, in one bardened in the rude work, is 
adefect not to be orerlooked : it is, however, 
not #0 great as to impair seriously the harmony 
of tho whole composition. Since wo bave lost 
Gericault, no artist amonget us haa produced 
a work of ita clase to be compared with this of 
Landseor—at least, in painting, for, in statuary, 
Barye is equal to Gericault and, consequently, 
to Laudseer.” 

Macuser hes not had the fortune, be the sime 

od or bad, to win the good graces of the 

rench crities Neither in composition nor 
in colours will they admit him to be compre 
henaible. This ia not, however, eafficient ; their 
decision would not be complete if they did nat 
identify the defects of the artist with national 
ame Whatever bo the faults of Mr, 
Maclise, it appeara that thoy are the special 
growth of a Britlah soil—to the manner born. 
Ami yet it would be rather dificult for those 
writers to look back, if they could condescend 
so much, in Jong review, over the artistic array 
of past British painters, and point out one of 
Mr. Maclise’s precursors, in whom his vein could 
be found. ‘Theirs is the very error of the moon 
of partizanship. 

The Moniteur, with not a little nico fncetious- 
noes and fancy, strongly contraated with the 
coarseness of come of {ta neighbours, thus deals 
with Maclive. After having Geecribed the group 
and purport of the “Ordeal by Touch,” it thus 

ds ;—" We haro detailed as closoly na wa 
might the composition of this scene, which ia 
essentially dramatic, and —. on the part 
of the artist, much ekill in depicting phystog- 
nomicnl and gestural expression. 1[¢ would make 
on oxcollently appropriate final sceng for a 
tragedy or melodrama. 

“ Now Maclise’s power in this quarter will be 
ensily felt and segreteied, but Freach eyes will 
have great difficulty in reconciling thomselvea to 
a stylo of colouring eo congenially Epglish, It 
would be almost mecesaary for them to have 
hin work translated into the simple effect of the 
engravers bluck and white, Here are impos 
sible combinations of coloar—whole gumute of 
folse notes—illumination derived from fantastic 
reflections—transparencies of alsbaster lanpa, 
to which our eyes are all unused, and which can 
only bo ussociated by them with theatrical feats 
of fairy apotheosis, when Bengal fireworks flare 
outin their fall lustre of blue and red. THis 
thin lighta gleam like the blade of a Sheffield 
razor, in ull the sparkle of polished steel—while 
his shadows lose all reality of effect in preter 
natural fancies of chiaroscure, aud seem nilvered 
over with the rays of an invisible moon—cherry 
tints carnation ail the lipe—the sheen of satin 
gives a fustre to the hair, and all thie with a 
cutsing neatness—a mechanical precision, an 
imperturbable firmmess of hand, 

“The mode ia which all this ia worked out 
les no similarity to ours, the Bisare array of 
tints ia Jaid on in a muanver equally strange. 

i —_ are no ——- work upos, noue he 
those aolid to oposite, which ma; 

considered Cts ont =, the body of the 
painting, no vigorous trace of touch, but a pro- 
cess transparent and washed in like}water-coloars, 
A couvas scarcely touched and covered by the 
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pencil. Nevertheless, when one has dwelt for a 
considerable time upon what, in the first in- 
stance, ia so periomsly disquieting, we end by 
discovering in it incredible delicacies; and the 
leading tone once accepted, unimpeachable har- 
mony, und even passages very tree and right, will 
be felt. The exotic charm gains upoo you, jast 
a5 jn a foroign country, fruita, at fret repeiled, 
= he peed devoured with a passiounte 
relish.” 

Turning from the “Ordeal by Touch” to 
“Tho Baron's Hall,” the critic, after having 
minutely described that composition, thus pro- 
exeds with hie commenta:—"In thie pictare, 
which may be aaid to fame upon the eye, there 
is extraordinary animation, n bewildering gush 
of action, all glitter and apnrkle nnd apangle, 
with a crowdednes so artloas, and an incorrect: 
ness of tone ao deliciously English, that it is 
imposible, after a few minutes, not to feel 
oneself quite fascinated by it, 

* How romantic and charming those fair crea 
tours with their — community of graces, 
thoir chimerical delicacy of freshness! One 
would be tempted to uame them, at once, after 
the imaginative heroines of Shakespeare — 
Miranda, Hermin, Perdita, Jensica, Koanlind--no 
plainness of feature or form commita a mala 
propes intrusion, under the pretext of truth, 
amongst these pretty gronps—groups scattered 
oo the ground like plates from a Hook of Benuty, 
with their silks all poffing and tambiled, and 
patina gleaming in every fold. Locka biond na 
the ripe wheat-ear, or, ehall we ear, blue as the 
wing of the jackdaw, falling lestrously epiral 
orer swan necka of eilvery undulation, and 
shoulders of polinhed agate—eyes whose lids 
beat like ak butterflies agninst the tinted 
checks—lips which open joyously like flowers, 


where tho dew has — ita pearla: you | 


doubtless are unreal; but we surely prefer 
your mockeries to the facsimile of 
type.” 

La Patrie thus appreciates Eso’s felicitona 
Picture of “Peter the Great’ first Interview 
with Catherine :"— 

“This is one of the moat admired pictares in 
the English gallery, not alone on account of the 
brilliant white and green uniforma with which 
the artit has happily costumed his draweatir 
pero, at, above all, for the strikingly trath 
ful expression with which he has suceeeded in 
animating them. The Car Peter, Menzikoff, 
the peasant Catherine, the future Eny with 
her thick bands of rich blond belr—her profile 
so poure—her plump beanty of contour—her air, 
already fall of mnjesty, are before us like uo 
group of living individuals” 

Mr. Solomon's “Brunetta and Phillis" is aleo 
briefly and justly eulogized by La Patrie— 

“There is much piquancy of conception— 

irit in execution, @ colouring in 
this picture, of which the subject has been taken 
from Addison's ‘Spectator.’ ~ 

Mr. Uwins is not quite uo fortunate in the 
notices of hia “ Vintage in Medoc.” 

In tho Revue des Deux Momdes we find the 
following: “I ahould not,” says M. Gustave 
Planché, the critic, “spenk of the ‘ Vintage iu 
Medoe,’ of Mr, Uwins, were it not that I saw in 
the catalogue that thie work belonged to the 
National Gallery of London, and that the author 
ie o member of the Hoyal Academy. It ina 
canvas fall of coquetry and affectation ; wherein 
the people of the country which it pictures 
forth, would hare serious difficulty in reeog- 
nising a scene, which each snccessive year 
presenta to their sight’ The young vintnge 
girl, who oeeupics the centre position, smiles 
to show her tecth after the fashion of a 
frequenter of Almack's, and haa nothing in 
common with the brunettea who carry the 
grapes to the vinetub, Why sbould a man 
travel to paint auch subjects! [t ix, of a verity, 


daguerreo- 


of Hurlstone, What the game ia, which so 
engages the attention of the two persant boys, 
seated on the atept of a palace, or some public 
monument, we know not, but their geataren are 
full of expression, and the artiat bas dashed in 
with a broad vigorous pencil, their — 
tattered, and patcbed garmeota, and their ly 
tagged leather leggings. A third little rustic sits 
apart, bat near the players, in a nataral attitude. 
Masses of fnir curly ocks, which escape from 
beneath hia coarse felt hat, bia eyes so blae 
and ortlem, his cheeks oo frewh, hia lips all 
munile, his whole air so happily jocund, natwith- 
standing his rags, cannot fail to win the atten- 
tion of the spoctator—who muat be ised to 
fied a capvaga so warmly tinted in an English 
exhibition.” 
Ma Muteeapry, who, upon the whole, may be 
looked wpon aa first favourite with the French 
press, dows not, however, pass unscathed by 
stricture. In one lostance, indeed, be is ao 
severely dealt with, that the critic, in very truth, 
considernbly overleaps the mark, and falls not a 
little ludicrously on the other side, An amnusing 
contrast will be found in the following notice 
The critic of the Moniteur, who, for a delicate 
analytic subtilety, clearness of expression, and a 
fair jodie! spirit, takes a foremost place 
anvongst the formidable arruy of French writers 
of mr clase, thus weighs the merita of Mr. Mul- 
ready :—~ 
“ Mulready enjoys in Eegland a reputation 
with which we have been familiarised by em 
gravings. To know him, however, it in necessary 
to have even his original works, whieh reveal 
rare qualities in both tint and treatment. Thia 
master—nand he deserves the title—has seven 
} pictures in the Liniversal Exhibition, which hold 
jo place of honour amonget the best of all 
countries, Itis remarkable that onch of thero 
ia troated after a different manner—often dis 
ecordant—so that a forewarned attention alone 
could recognise in them the same hand. Many 
artista, too readily content with their efforts, 
repeat themselves from the beginning to the 
end of the chapter. Mulready, ever searching 
forward, studies, toils, and experimentalises, not 
imprensing his work for ever with the same 
character, as it were with the stamp of a 
scriviner. Thus ‘The Wolf and the Lamb' 
has nothing in common with ‘The Bathers; 
‘The Park at Blackbeath’ with ‘The Whis- 
toninn Controversy.” ‘The Brother and Sister’ 
ix treated in a different style froma that of ‘The 
Hirth, os ‘The Cannon’ differs from the 
* Choosing the Wedding Gown * and ‘Train up a 
Child,’ ke." 

“Tt would be difficult to ansociate this artist 
with any of the old schools, for the charactor 
of Eoglieh painting ia moderwness. It ia obvious 
that, like Wilkie, he ha» profoundly etudied 
Terburg, Nestcher, Metzn, Micrin, Gerard, Dow, 
Ostade, Teniers, Braawer, Rega, Craesbecke, and 
all those charming painters of Flanders and 
Holland, whom the fastidious taste of Louis 
the X1Vth repelled. But be has not copied 
them, He absorbe them, and nourishes his own 
genius with their oarence; but without being 
transformed. In all and for all, he remains 
English, tates ef in crfe.” 

ith thie introduction, the eritic takes into 
review the “Wolf and the Lamb," ond after 
having piquantly described its action, thus con- 
cludes :— 

“ This little drama is given with the exquinite 
feeling for expression and action, which since 


English pointers. Lem preoccupied with the 
idoal — and severities of style than the 
continen Grtiste, they carry inte their 
works a subtlety of analysis, a serupulousness 
of composition, and an appreciation of physi- 
ognomy altogether their own. This ‘Wolf and 
Lamb’ are two distinct idiceyneracies, Addison 





time thrown away. When Mons. Uwines wished 
to represent the tronamigration to the hill« of 


mid-France of the fresh, fair, and smiling | 
heroines of the " Keepmake,” he surely need not . 


have troubled himself to leave his studio |” 


Mr. Hurlstone is thus noticed in the Patric, | 


© One of the boat pictures of the English Gal- 
lery, more 7 for qualities of colour, | 
which recall those of Reynolds, ts ‘the Morra," | 








or La Bruyere would not have painted them 
better —and, in a word, the picture, cased within 
its narrow framo, plays for ever a true scene in 
the eternal comedy, 

“The background acces#rica are charming 5 
the gate of the enclosure with its No. 3; its plate 
of brass with the name engraved thereon ; the 
eller in blowom overhanging the 


the tinte of Hogarth seems to be the apanage of | 











liieade ; the | 





jected upon the door-steps ; the birdcage hangin 
from the old beam of the penthouse; the brick 
walla and the red-tiled roofs of the distant 
dwellings ; the railings, over which is the fgure in 
profile of the two noighbourn’ hends as — 
gossip in the shade; the poplars, half of whi 

mingle with [the smoke-tinted wall, and part 
lean im relief againat the grey eky; all this is 


, made out in so calm, sober, and distinct a tone, 


and with a no delicate, amured, and 
spirited, that the most celebrated of the Flemish 
tansters would willingly give Uhelr nates to it.” 

The critic next tranfers his attention to “ The 
Bathers,” a very lovely manterpiece, which has 
not yet been seen in the rooms of the Royal 
Academy. Js is thus very graphically deacribed 
by the Freach writer >— 

“A glass covers the picture of ‘The Bathers,’ 
and would canse one at the first glance to mix 
take it for ® fine crayon drawing, of which it 
has the delicate velvety aspect. It requires an 
— — to convines ~, — it ia chang 
of inting. ta appearance clear, ten 
and luminous, without glittering. No deleterioun 
agency has drawn the slightest yellow over its 
roseate, azare, and sunny tints, We know 
not by what happy aeency the artist has 
attalned a resale so precious; more particularly 
when hin touk was to represent female nudity 
io all ita virginal loveliness, 

“A young maiden, her flogers immersed in the 

Iden waves of her hair, as it streams over ber 

» like that of the Venus Anadyomene, is 
seated, one foot croming the other, on the bank 
of a otreamlet, whose sparkling waters toy 
with its soft sand-banks, girt in with mose- 
crowned rocks. No veil conceals her fair form, 
from Te ~ air, that fae eg i 
kinees off the lingering pearls of the yi 28 

* This is not the ivory with which Vanderworf 
carves out his goddesses and nymphs, much lees 
in it the deep amber with which Titian gives the 
rich bloom to hia Venus, bis mistreas, and 
courtesans,—-rather might wo compare it to the 
blanched silver, with which Correggio has model- 
led the Torao of Antlope—but better than all 
that, it ia the fairest skin of that ewan’s nest which 
flonta upon the seo; a skin of that fine staff 
which alone was worn by mother Eve beforc 
she sinned. 

“Nothing ia wanting to thin delicious 4 to 
make it a perfect chef Pwurre, but a little of 
that atyle of which Greeee and Htaly have 
monopoliced the secret.” 

After a farther review, and ge rm 
notice of Mr. Mulready’e other works, critie 
thus concludes with a gentle stricture :— 

“¢The Park at Blackheath’ recalls the pro- 
digiously minute landscape of Buttum, where 
even to the farthest distance one might count the 
leavea of the treea and bladea of the grasa, 
Here the infinite detaila of ype are 
transferred to the canvass, and the artist in his 
rich and varied crentions should only consider 
eeu towr de apie — to be — 
ale curious, ing for ita completi 
talenta of the first qodee Les him remember 
that it is not nature os sho is, but as sho seema 
ee he is to present tous, Thatalone is 

rt 


With erows pedantry the Revue des Deux 
Mondex — Mr. Malrenty in hand and lete 
him down, with amazing coolness, to a depth of 
modiocrity, strangely contrasted with the abore. 
Look upon thie pieture and upon that, and 
say, could thay have had the same original. 

The Heviee thus enunciates :— 

“ Mone, Mulready ie o painter in fashionable 
favour, and I wililugly admit that his works 
pomess something of an agreeable quality, de 
rived from a certain clever tact of com tion, 
but the execution of his figures ia not 
careful to antiafy a close seratiny. 
aud Sister,’ and ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
leave too much wanting in the way of precision. 
The defect indicated in thom is etil] more atrik- 
ing in ‘The Dathera" The young girl in the 
foreground is drawn in a very defective style, 
The subject was inviting, bat has been nogli- 
gently treated. Neither the torso nor lHmbe 
indicate a eoviona study of nature, Tt ia of the 
class pretty well, but no more. To do justice to 


knotted tree trunks; the twisted pillars pro | such a subject it would have been necessary to 
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have studied the model for a considerable time | no& to omit any scrutiny of it in dotail, but 


before ceding tocapy it. Mons. Mulready has 
not em himeolf by such discretion, He 
rooms to have thought it eufficient to presont 
the model form of a young girl to eecure the 
ral approving cyo—be deceived hirnself. 

o paint the nude, it is necomary to posses a 
di knowledge of art, and I fancy that Mons, 
SMatends has not given a thought ¢o this require 
ment, He is satisfied with a generul selection 
of agrecable tones of colour, and the majority of 
people seems to bo equally satisfied, Success 
then sanctions this mode of proceeding ; but 
snogese obtained with euch ting may Hot 
be of long durntion. Fashion, which bas ex- 
tended ita protection to the artist, will not be 
slow in abandouing him; and I much doubt that 
be will ever achieve an enduring renown. I 
must any, however, that if Mons. Mulready want 
the deeper mystery of his art, hit general comp 
dil is not untruc, In ‘The Wolf and the 
Lamb’ the expreasion of the two boya is deli- 
cately given, and the two grave disputants in the 
‘Whistonian Controversy’ ree the mime 
commendation, Of ull the canvasnes sent to us 
by Mona Mulready, I 
Blackheath.” 


nem and brillaoey, which peak a eiogular 





refer the ‘View on. 
Th this landscape, there ie a freah- | 


aptitude in him for that branch of art. It isa | 


charming although not a finished work. To 
conclade then, Mons, Mulready is a man of 
talent, whoee greatest mishap is to be too self- 
indulgent——to be too easily eatished in his efforts. 
I know not who hia master may hare been, but 
it in not difficult to conclude that he was not 
sn severe in directing the studies of his 
pupil.” 


readers will readily believe that we pre 
eent them with this precious morceau of criti- 


cism, merely as a physological curiosity —a | 


specimen of pompous sbeurdity, moat anusing 
from ite completeness. A more unequivocal 
Malvolio than the writer never surely etratted 


in all its parts to subjoct it to analysia, 
Stantield holds too high a place in his profession 
to be allowed to pews lightly by. For his 
country and for Europe at large, he ia a painter 
enamoured of his art, who bas travelled with a 
penetrating oye and pencil in hand, ever deli 
cately obedient to his limpreesions. I feel bound 
then, in every way, to verify the opinion which 
1 have oxpresed in his regard.” 

Mr. Stanfield has been fortunate, for the most 
part, with his French judgea; even La Patric, 
ill-tempered as it shows itself, for the most 
part, on this corasion, thue bricfy sets ita stamp 
upon his merita, “M. Stanield is, at onoe, a 

inter of marine views, of military scenes, and 
adnan ‘The French ing the 
Magra’ is an excellent picture, as is ‘The Rattle 
of Roveredo’, and ‘The Cuxtle of Ischia seen 
from the Mole,” M, Stanfield Las t breadel 
of etyle, facility of execution, and ‘une furia 
foute frampaise.” “Tilbory Fort,’ against which 
the y brenka, is a very remarkable work, 
although we prefer the smaller canvass of ' The 
Dutch Lagger carrying away her Sprit! The 
ewell of the wave is well expreased, and the 
toasing of the poor bark at the caprice of tho 
angry tompest is a startling fact,” 

Mr. Daxer has also won, for the moet part, 
the muffragea of the Parigian jury. ‘This is not 
at all surprising; there are few pictures in oar 
collection which command such uniform notice 
of visitors, as his two exquisitely tical 
creations, Za Potrie thas tersely and traly 
deseribes them :— 

“ M. Danby gives ua two marine subjecta, each 
treated in a very different manner, ‘Calypso 
weeping for the departure of Ulysea’ is one of 
thoes historia eubjects which are crented in the 
imagination of the artlat, and executed within 
the four walls of his studio. ‘The Evening 
Gun,’ on the contrary, seoews t have been in- 


) apired on the return from a sea trip, and painted 


in the realms of review—inasmuch os it is not » 
& matter of opinion, bat a fact notorious through- | 
out the whole circle of British art and amateur. ' 


chip, that Mr, Mulready haa heen the most severe 
of ntudents—a master the moet elaborate 

handling, and slow and scrupulous in the pro- 
duction of his works. Tho same minute, yet 
vigorous and gracefal tones which characteris 
his oi] paintings have rendered bis crayon draw- 
ings invaluable modela Of thos, two bave 
happily been secured since the ing of this 
Esubition, and set up in places of honour in the 
Aquarelie gallery, where, it ia not too muck to 
afirm, they are unique. Wouincerely commend 
these to the microscopic examivation and aubse- 
quent edification of our very learned friend. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, ina very different 
vein and with fur more discrimination than it 
evineed in the cnse of Mr. Mulrendy, thus cx- 
Patiates on the merits of Ma. Starrtmio. 

“The landecapo and marine pleces of Stan- 
Geld are deemed highly important in the English 
tchool, and I believe that the fame which tho 
artist er gel pw er 
recogni y all other parta of Europe. 

icture of ‘French Seldiers fording the Magra,’ 
Seneuue attention for its substantin! exeallences. 
Ita landscape is firmly and clearly designed—ita 
waters are vivid and transparent. The figures 
are not equally successful, but the easen’ are 
ali admirabie, None but a man long fismiliariaed 


with the diffiicultiea of bis art could touch such a | 


eubject with such vigour and brillian The 
micuntalin are designed by amasterhand J am 
Fa Ooo with ‘The Castle of Ischia seen from 


ole.’ Not that I find in it Jess ekill, but it | 
sooms to mo that M, Stanfeld when tinting in | 


his sky consulted England rather than Italy. 
The like remark may be made with equal just- 
ness in reference to the wayesin the foreground. 
Ido not discern here oither the eky of Ischia or 
tle complexion of the Mediterranean. T'o enjoy 
frealy the beauty of this fine composition we 
must forget ite tith—on that condition alone 

proses should await it, * * * I should 
not bave animadverted upon those tones of 
colour, if the work had not os value 
in my eye When we have un the 
work of a mnsterhand, the best method of 
proting the impression it has made on us is 


tn | 





before the shore bad been reached. It is im- 
posible better to convoy the impromion of 
undefined vastness of the goa, on a calm summer 
evening, just when the last raya of the sinking 
sun fringe with gold the clowls that gird the 
horizon. A deep shadow already wings its way 
orer the waters, and a ship, the burst of smoke 
from the porthole of which tells the diacharge 
of the ovening gun, shoots up into the clear 
sky the regular skeleton of ite masta and 
The ship seems to sleep upon the waters, like 
the vague silence brooding over it. ‘Tho Evening 
Gan’ is 4 picture, the poetry of which ie perfect 
from its trath. Wo are not surprised that it 
should bave been coneidered a chef-d'eurre /" 
The Mowétewr thut warmly notios the 
same work: “ Mr. Danby's ‘ Evening Gun‘ is, in 
one word, a cief-daavre. Ono could scarcely ima- 
gino picture xo postical, ‘There ia in it a traun- 


millity, a silence, a very solitude, which leaveaa / 
Losp i ever has the solern | 


ken ON. 
grandeur of the liquid eloment been moro 
touchingly expreseod,” 

Tn something of a similar vein is the follow. 
ing passage from the Jowrnal dee Débats from 
the pen of Mons, Délecluzf, who, for the 
temper — on cae ora not «a litte 
trying, and a clear t ving reasons 
for the faith that is in hun, may be placed 
amonget the élite of our reviewers. 

“Landscapes painting in England, like tho 
other departments of Art in that country, is 


| a teve and finely felt imitation of nature, unless 


when, sg in the ease of Turner and Martin, it 
takes a fantastic turn. It is eustained by a 
considerable number of remarkable worka. Wo 
may notice, for instance, the ‘Calm Evening’ 
of it A. Gilbert, charming from ite mellow and 
harmonious tone, It is no more than a gentle 
hill, robed in wood, whose deep groea stands 








of *Ffos Foddyn,’ delicately painted by Mr. 
Hulme, ‘The Welah Glen’ of Mr. Creswick, 
‘The Mountain Koad, nleo in Wales, by Mr. 
Linnell. The ‘Brecknock Beacons,’ still in the 
nama} fine county of Walea, by Mr. J. Tennant, 
and ‘The Poet's Study,’ by Mr. Redgrave. These 
are the principal landscapes in the Exhibition, 
from which the most just and advantageous im- 
pression may be dorived of the mauner in which 
that branch of Art ia at present cultivated in 
England.” 

Speaking of Ma, Reponave's “Study of the 
Posts,” o pure woodland scene, the critic thas 
remarks :—" Nothing la more diffeult te repre: 
sent on canvass than the effect of light playing 
om all aides, amongst the branches of treea, which 
are not unfficiently leafcrowned above to throw 
those masses of shadow, by mesna of which fall 
value is given to the contrasted lights Mr. 
Rodgrave's trial, then, was at once to conjoin a 
sparkle of scintillations with simple breadth of 
effect. That skilful artist has succesefally re 
volved this revero problem without any partial 
sacrifice of hia subject, which is thronghout 
equally well etudied and carefully finished. In 
works of this kind, the method of the Englieh 
painters of our day may bo com to those 
of Paul Potter aud Carl Duj » whoee can 
vases may be examined closely, or distantly, 
without any detriment cither to minutenors: of 
detail or general simplicity of eect. The valu- 
able quality, no striking in Mr, Rodgrave's ‘Stady 
of the Poots,’ ia to be found equally in the 
landscapes alluded to of Mesars. Creswick, Lin- 
nel, Lee, Hulme, and Tennant, and may be mid 
uow to be the distinction of the British achool. 

“In conclusion, while I do not absolutely 
hold up the English landacape painters as models 
to be followed im all pointa, I think I give a 
salutary advice to the artists of all countries in 
thie branch of the profession, whon I urge them 
to decide in their own minds whether the more 
perfect masters amongst the English have not 
attained the double mceeea of gratifying the 
eye, both near and at » distance, by the combi- 
nation of delicate dotail with a simple thought 
of general effect.” 

With this tribute to the English school of 
Inndseape painters, we may satisfactorily con- 
clade our extracts for this month. When com- 
bined with an adnrission on the part of another 
of the Parisian critics, that the iandacape school 
of France was regenerated from aa utterly 
dry and artificial method into something of 
an appreciation of Nature by the influence Lap- 
pily felt at an earlier period than the present of 
our Dritieh school, we may have the satisfaction 
of fooling that an upequivocally substantial set- 
off is plelded to us for ee eneer, 
and more solemn deposit ef criticiem, in depre- 
ciation of the merta of that ‘strange abnormal 
school which bas spontaneously emorged into 
oxistence, and grown into rude strength, on the 
weatern side of the Straita of Dover. 


—+ 


OBITUARY. 


Mi. JAMES CATER. 


Tur readers of the 4rt-Jowrnal daring the last 
few years roust be srquainted with the name of 
this engraver: we einoorely regret to anmounce his 
rather suddem death, at the end of August. 

Ho was born in the parish of Shoreditch, in 179%, 
and evidencing a taste for Art, waa articled to the 
late Mr. Tyrrel, an architectural engraver: while 
yet quite a youth, he gained the silver noedal of 
the Soviet y of Arta, fora drawing, we belleve ; the 

ie was presented to him by the hand of the late 
Duke of Stseex. After he had served his time to 
Mr. Tyrtel, he wbandoned the style of ongraring be 
bad brarned in the studio of his muster, and adopted 


out from a cloudless aky and water, which roflect . landecape and figares, in which he made great peo- 


tha sunset. Every part of this picture, whilo | 


delighting the eye, coneurs in im; ing a calm 
to ge Soe of the art A Blnek 
Valley in Ireland,’ by Mr. G. Colomb, alao 
serves the connoimeur's notice, Mr. J. J. Cha- 
lon’a illustrations of the divisions of the day are 
also interesting. *The Stormy Lake’ and ' The 
Silver Pool,’ of Mr. P. RB. 


ficiency, bat wil 
had alreaily reerived, 
culled self-toucht, i 


t any instruction than that ho 
so that he might almost be 
1» 1840 he essayed to publish 


de | 3 werk on ‘ Windsor Castle,’ bat failed in his 


attempt from want of the necessary mapport. 
He was much interested in antiquarian matters ; 
and frequently amused himself, by way of relaxn- 
tion from the lahours of his graving tools, in writings 


are charming | pootical effusions, but none of them ever found their 














apa 


works, and we cannot too highly praise the glen | way into type, 
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When the “ Annuals" were 


flourishing, Mr. | 


Carter had his share of the work they brought to | 


the engraver: owing to his residence with Mr, 
Tyrrel, he succeeded admimbly in his plates after 
the drawings of 5. Prout; he also engraved many 
subjects from other painters, On our undertaking 
the “Vernon Gallery" serics of pictures, we in- 
trusted Mr. Carter with the charming work of F. 


At the commencement of the scrics of engravings 
from the Royal (rallerics we were anxious to secure 
the services of Mr. Carter, but Mr, BE. M, Want 
had for a time forestalled us by engaging him, or 
rather the publisher of the proposed work did so at 
the request of the painter, to engrave on a large 
scale his picture of ‘ Benjamin West's First Exeay 
in Art.” This plate occupied Mr, Carter a con- 
siderable time, and wae only a ver 
short period before the death of the engraver: i 
cost him, we know, much anxiety, from a desire to 
execute a work which, inasmuch a it was the most 
important he had undertaken, should nlso be his 
best; this solicitude, it is more than probable, 
brought on an attack of the disorder—determination 
of blood to the head—to which he was continually 
predisposed, that terminated his life, 

Among his other engravings, executed at various 
periods, are “ Wells Cathedral," “ Santa Pavilo,” 
ani the * Triumphal Arch" in Paris, Mr. Weale, 
the architectural publisher, employed him on seve- 

works—Stunrt’s “ Antiquities of Athens,” 
Chambers’s “Civil Architecture,” and “ Vitru- 
vine,” edited by Gwilt, One of hia more recen' 
engravings is “ The Temple of Jupiter at Mzino,” 
for a work by Mr. Coekcrell, R.A., to be published 
at the close of the year, Ho also made, for Mr, 
Weale, a drawing, und engraved it, of “ Oliver 
Cromwell in Conference with Milton ;" <n 
and engraved a frontispicce fora work, iaewed by 
the same publisher, entitled “Charles Martel and 
the Moslems ;"" engraved a portrait, folio-size, of 
Sir I. Brunol, C.B.; made a sketeh, and engraved 
it, of the New Pulace of Westminster, ns it stood 
three yearsago. Mr. Ackermann recently employed 
him to engrave three small plates for the Queen, 

In character Mr, Carter waa frank, cheerful, 
kind-hearted, and thoroughly conscientious, always 
ready to sympathise with, and aid, so far as hie 
limited means allowed, thooe in distress. His 
widow has to mourn the loss of an affectionate 
husband,‘and his children 4 parent indulgent almost, 
toa fault, Of nine children who eurvive him, six, 
with their mother, are, we are concerned to say, 
left entirely destitute ; his large family, and the 
comparatively unremanerating condition of line- 
engraving for many years past, entirely prevented 
him making any provision for them, Among our 
readers we believe are very many who may be 
dixposed to aid the widew and the fatherless: we 
need only say to such that bere is a case well 
deserving of their notice and their benevolence. 





MR. MATTUZW WOOD. 


Tu gentleman, whose death was announced in 
the daily papers at the beginning of Negemaser, 
will be regretted by an extensive circle of artistio 
friends, to whom he had endeared himeelf by his 

reat aminbility. He was found dead in bed at 

is reskdence in St. John's Wood Road—under 
circumstances it is said indicative of having taken 
ison. Mr. Wood held an appointment in the 

‘ost Office, the discharge of the duties of which 
ocoupied, from a very carly hour in the morning, 
ae daylight in winter) so much of his day 

we have only been « el he for 
time at all for painting. Ife was long a member of 
the Clipsten Strect Society (mow removed to 

. , Fiance), to their omeare by er pe “o 
many living painters are indebted for t 
of their artistic eduention. The en wings of 
Rembrandt's * Sepulchre," Teniers's ** Village 
Féte,” and Wouverman's “ Pistol Shot," from her 
Majesty's collection, to be published in the Arf- 
Jowrnal, were executed from copies made for ws by 
Mr. Wood. His last exhibited work was we believe 
a contribution to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, entitled “Curiosity,” The motive as- 
signed for the act of self-destruction is the non- 
confirmation of his appointment to an advanced 
step in the Post (tier, the duties of which he ful- 
filled during, we believe, six months. 


es 
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THE DAY-DREAM. 


ENGRAVED BY R. ARTLETT, FROM THE STATUE BY 
P. MAC DOWELL, Tua, 


Ix the article which appeared in our last num- 
ber on “ The Sculpture at the Heaux Arts,” the 
writer asserts that—‘“ The French, as a school, 





delicacy and purity of sentiment of the English 
fermale ones. It was a eaying of aT 
‘that the English did not comprehend w 

rporeal beauty, but that it was through the 
ic were to be reached ;" 


and as the obeervation, no 
ates — 
We reprint this because it embodies 


our views of the genern] charucter of British 
sculpture; a character which is in harmony 
with our pational tastes and feel and the 
absence of which would deprive ecalpture of all 
the interest felt for it in England, if it did not, 


indeed, render the art intolerable. Chantrey was | 


right in bis opinion ; we English arc not a people 
to be captivated with the anatomical r a 
of a “ wrestler,” or a“ gladiator,” with the limbe 
and thewa of a Hercules, or the masculine 
Pe ions of an Amazon ; none can aocuse us 
of being a sentimental nation, and yet things 
only “which aro lovely, and of good report” in 
Art, find favour in the sight of the public. But 
is does not follow that the English sculptor has 
nothing to learn from the foreigner ; there is a 


which are develo in the p 

continental schools, we have an idea that 
English soulpture—of the masculine gender 
especially——would gnin rather than lose by the 
incorporation of some of that liviag energy and 
power we find elsewhere, with the intellectuality 
that graces our own, 

The influence of Canova's works upon modern 
sculpture, and eopesiely on that of our own 
— tthe ser nay bynes ir plomerlogle 
poin ma grace 
the Greeks, rescuing it from the erceasive 
which Michael Angelo —o i 
been handed down to us by every succeeding 

ration of sculptors, till the time of Canova. 
ight, in his “Analytical Inquiry,” says,— 
“Both Michael Angelo ond Bernini were en- 
thusiastic in their admiration, or at least in 
their applanses, of the Grecian style of seulp- 
ture; t, novertbeleas, Michael Angelo and 
Bernini were, in opposite ways, the great 
corrupters of this pure style; the one having 
it into the monstrous and extrava- 

gant, and the other sunk it into effemi 
and affectation. * * * The judgment of 

each was true, while the feelings were false.” 

The statue of “The Da: " waa exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1853: whether 

lines aj led to the title in the Catalogue 
work, or were introduced to 
explain tho sentiment which the sculptor 
intended the Rey should convey, is of little 
importance, than they sfford usa an 
insight of his meaning :— 
“ A wadden thonght—all awoetoess in its deptha, 

And yet perplexed 

ead ra ratiert pepe perma oon ne 

Aed dvwaward ever; a drenm offpest and fut 

With mnie fn from sia now bow re 

me rl now | 

a al agua erm 
_ This statue is the work of a mind thoroughly 
imbued with beth grit of Greek sculpture ; it 
shows the refi beauty which is ascribed 
to our female heads, while the body and limbs 
are exquisitely modelled ; the fooling and the 
execution are alike worthy of all praice. 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Parius.—The very great indifference manifested 
a French for the Great Exhibition of the 
Champa Elysces isan extraordinary fact; the accounts 
of the tickets taken by the “ pleasure trains” are 
woful, the continued fall ofthe shares from 160 f. or 
160 f, to ®) f, les proof of the total failure of the 
enterprise in n financial point of view. The exhi- 
bition is certainly a magnificent spectacle at 
present, but the Prench people will not pay to see 
tights. The time draws near when it l be an 
event of yesterday, and yet a comparatively total 
indifference is ahown by the paying public; the 
tradesmen are also heartily tired of great exhibi- 
tions, as oceasioning them nothing but trouble, loss 
of time, and expense,—they sell little or nething; 

visit of our Hoyal fumily gure & transitory 
impulse, now all is dull and fat. The principal 
feature in this enterprise has been the English 
exhibition of Fine Arta, which has opened the eyes 
of the French artists and public, and will, I have no 
doubt, be a useful lesson, although the discussions 
as to the merit of the English school are various. 


- statues aes been —s- the erga of 
ine Arts, and a second supplemen catalogue 
has been published.—The new buildings in the 
Carrowsel continue to be with statues, whieh 
have a most imposing effect.—Severul foreign 
commissaires have reported the determination of 
Austria to get up a Universal Exhibition at Vienna, 
in 1859. The lelgian school has met with 

success at Paris: most of its best funtion ve 
been purchased.—The facade of Lourre, in 
front of the Place Napoleon, has been completed 
by ten of children, symbolical of the Pine 
Arts.The J cademy of Sciences, on a request made 
by the Minister of State aa to the exact mixture of 
metals used for bronze by the celebrated brothers 
Keller, founders of Louis XIV., have sent in the 
following -—Copper 91—40, zine 5.53, tin 1.70, lead 
1.75,—in order that all goverument works may in 
future be executed in the same proportions.—ALt 
the sale of the Baron de Comaillé’s collection, two 
rise,"’ and * Sunset,” 


We sects to 

ag 
Belvedere,” and “‘ Venus de Medicis,""—have 
oe: 


ht by M. 
thing,'" and ‘ Tenocence Playing with Love,”— 
brough: 


young lady sculptor 
of great talent, Madame Edouard Dubuffe, wife of 


inti: 
leas been (as usierl once Seine © season) changed, 
inti be viewod in different 


Tod madly sustained hi 
David period. 
Beniix.—In the royal establishment for glass- 
inting is exhibited the lower half of one of the 
wo windows which the King is about to it to 
the church of St. Mary at Stralsund. The height 
of the window will be cighty-tive feet, after a design 
by Glinski. The Gnished portion measures seven- 
teen feet high and is equally broad, nting a 
composition in which appear the four Evangelists, 
The upper part of the design will contain the 
rophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, the Arehangels, the 
inity, with a symbol of the heavenly Jerusalem— 
atid above all is the star which conducted the way- 
farers from the Eust.—Rauch bas completed 
elay model for the bust of the late celebrated 
engineer Borsig, and by the advice of his poyeician 
proceeds to Karehad.—Om the 24th of Se ber 
the well known collection of Professor Schlesinger 
was brought to the hammer. This collection waa 
in course of formation by its late possessor during a 
period of forty years, nnd contained many curious 
and valuable examples of the old masters.—Kaul- 
bach'’s works in the New Museum are in course of 
preparation for pubieation in the form of engra- 
vings; Duncker is the publisher—for whom a 
beautiful drawing of the Battle of the Huns" 
has been made by Strihhuber, so perfect that it 
looks like a fincly exoeuted lithograph after the 
celebrated work in the Raczynaki collection, even 
with the imitation of the brown colour. 
Brunswick. —The sculptor Rietschel of Dresden 
haa been commirsioned to commemorate the 25th 























year of the regs of the Duke of Brunswick by a 
seul work in bronze, The ign is a 

riga, which must be completed by the end of 
868. The terms of the contract limit the expense 
to 20,000 thalers, 000 for the work and 11,000 
as honorarium. The horses are to be re; nted 
as walking, not Road . The work will be cnst at 
Brunswick by awed, who cast tho statue of 

Gorsa.—The number of pictures exhibited this 
season is five hundred and forty, but there is a great 
deficiency of historical = ; there are however 
hy Ewald, “Elieabeth delivering to Davison the 
warrant for the Execution of M Stuart,” and 
by V. Gers “ The Em Maria Theresa praying 
at the Tomb of the Emperor Francia the Pirst, 
In historical genre there are two works of merit. 
“The Death of the poot Pietro Aretino,” by Feaer- 
bach, and “ Willenstein’s Camp,” by Ge » of 
sree. The class of re is i 
Hubner’s “ Return froen the Fair; " by L’ Alle 
of Vienna, “ Austrian U Attacking a Piedmon 
tese Village ;"" Bishof of Munich, * AC Party;” 
by Block, of Diimweldorf, “ Defence of a 
House,” and others by , of Berlin; Diez, 
of Meiningen, &e. &e. 


———— 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM SEBASTOPOL. 


One of the moet interesting series of photo 
graphe that has ever been executed, the property 
of Mr, Agnew, of Manchester, is now on exhibi- 
tion in the room of the Old Water Colour 
Society, in Pall Mall, East. They are three 
hundred and sixty in number, the result of a 


but that it will yield a golden harveet. We 
were much surprised to find a collection em- 
bracing subjects to which the artist could not 
have bad access without influential introductions 
—but so it waa—the artist was, we believe, 
recommended by H.R.H. Prince Albert to the 
notice of officers high in command, insomuch 
sh lira gh _— to scenes and circles 
which mig vo been considered especially 
exclusive. Ho was provided with letters of in- 
troduction whereby he was enabled to enrich 
his portfolio with subjects and portraita of the 
— interest. Those who understand the 
difficulties and niceties of open air photographic 
practice will inquire how Mr, Fenton's apparatus, 
dark room, &c., were moved from place to place. 
All this waa contained in a “ photographic van,” 
built for the purpose and intended to be drawn 
by three horses at Gibraltar; but as 
soon as the vehicle was landed at Balaklava, in 
February last, inatead of this being found an 
adequate team, it was found necessary to solicit 
in addition the aid of four or six artillery 

which were kindly lent for the purpose of 
moving the van out of an otherwise impracticable 
slough. One of the most interesting results of 
this very arduous and ope bape en i 
ia a series of views of the whole of the southern 
environs of Sebastopol, the centre of this tre- 
mendous sanguinary struggle. Every knoll and 
every hollow has its episode, and all are cele 
brated here ; and these jcular viows of which 
wo speak have been taken continuously, eo that 
when joined they form a perfect panorama of 
the site of the encampment, and the scene of a 
Said” Man ef’ taun siedeele chotephe 

y ese ii ti 

were executed under a fire from the Rassien bat- 
teries, and we are told that upon some occasions 
the travelling laboratory was an especial mark for 
practice from the fortifications, as it resembled 
& vast ammunition waggon, laden, it might be 
supposed, with some new diabolical projectile, 
to be launched on wings of fire against the de- 
voted ay ye of the enbjecta, ager show- 
ing the of patronage under which Mr. 
Fenton worked, is the council of war which 
wns hold immodiately before the capture of the 
Mamelon, The council is limited to a triad of 
celebrities, Lord Raglan, General, now Marshal 
Pelissier, and Omer Pacha, and the hour at 
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which the congultation was held—four o'clock 
in the morning; Lord Raglan ia seated on the 
loft, Omer Pacha in the centre, and Marshal 
Pelissier on the right. The table is covered 
with a railway rug; Lord Raglan in 
loose mufti, wearing @ kind of w ; 


Omer 


ita there are those of many of the officers 
Raglan; Sir 


G 
, , 
and a very remarkable of portrnits—those 
of some of the peach ger army. One, we 
believe Mr. Wright, appears in a bat of very 
—— shape, as fi an item of the 
cleri: uipment; it is the petasorlike head- 
gear called a “wide-awake.” We contemplate this 
equipment with strange and mixed feelings ; for 
these gentlemen there is no military honour 
although their hands, like those of Achillea, 
have gono through the greater share of “the 
rushing war," they cannot even prefix them. 
selves the Gallant Reverend. The soctional 
views taken in Balaklava convey an impressive 
idea of the dire confusion of guns, 
tumbrils, and all kinds of material, that has 
prevailed on the quays of that place; and, in 
some of these views, so truly are the textures 
realised, and so well do the objecta compose, 
that many of them would paint extremely well. 
A pry locale is — ‘ne the habitual 
resort o! tatora when anyt! is going on, 
It ia here a loan 00 sy ant eee 
a — of molancholy interest in the a 
so faithfully detailud, that we stop to read the 
brief tribute paid to the memory of the brave, 
Portions of the inacriptions on the unpretending 
monuments of Colonel Seymour of the Guarda, 
and Brigndier General Goldie, are sufficiently 
legible. It was thought that the condition of 
the horses in the Crimea during the winter was 
somewhat exaggerated, but we cannot doubt 
the evidence of the lens ; we find Lord George 
Paget mounted on the remains of an animal, a 
migshapen phantom, which his lordship may 
have mounted for a bet, but certainly w not 
venture to ride him five pacea, Again, we 
have the winner of the Crimean cup, the High- 
Sper, the Doctor Syntax of the Crimean Spring 
eetin je to look at, but said to be one 
of the best ever went before a tail, There 
are none of the refinements of painting here ; 
there is nothing of the beautiful, but the beau- 
tiful of reality, Among the contributions from 
the French camp, we 
in their costume, pict 
useless nether clothing, which has always the 
appearance of falling from their persons, It is 
unseemly, and very much in the way. The 
French have ridiculed it in the Dutch; why do 
they adopt it from the Turks? A cantaniére— 
rieatess of tho petit verre, seoms to have got 
erself up for photography 3 Bho is smart, clean, 
and trv Aa sor nigge | Turkish group 
is com of Ismail Pacha, with officers of his 
; the pacha is very characteristioally seated 
Another remarkable group 
is that of Colonel Brownrigg, accompanied by two 
Russian or Tartar boys, who etrayed out of 
Sebas! to the English lines, where they 
were and attached themeelvee eo muc! 
isse clk tee Sieile a somtidie: “Ante 
wi i it; spaniel or 
of the most palaces « f portraits is that of Mr. 
Ruasell, the correspondent of the Times, Mufti 
motan deg we ae 8 qriup of chews of Ge 
not on duty; we see a cern oO! 
Guards regaling rte a with beer before 
their tent, A company of railway officials aro 
distinguished by — turban head-dreeses, 
that were supplied to 
and, in contrast to these, i 
of Turtar labourers 
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graph; the ground is covered with Russian 
shot and fragments of shell, giving some idea of 
the tons of iron that have been projected from 
the walls of Se' We are placed occa- 
sionally within some of our batteries, especially 
those of the mortars, and are introduced to 
those that worked them. This sories of 
pha, on the whole, constitutes much the moat 
Entre and valuable memorial of the siege 
boo 


such le reality the persons who have 
igure ths Pies siogo, or the localitica 

ich constitute the widespread theatre of 
operations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tuy Aut-Jownxan.” 
NATURE'S DISLIKE TO CONTRAST IN COLOUR, 


On the recent publication of a work of mine I 
have often been asked, with tto the taste of 
the binding, on what principle I chese a warm, 
light, golden brown for the cover of the volume, 
w the edges were a bright red inclining to 
orange, and the lettering gilded. The mere bind- 
ing of an unpretending publication is of very little 

pquence to any one, but to answer these objec- 
tiene | have been considering how Nature would 
have done it, and 60 the question en itself till 
it involved in doubt some high-sounding theories 


of colour, 

T bad not allowed myself any real contrast, but 
only varicty. Red green are not variety, but 
contrast. Variations in music always have a com- 
mon theme, and I believe that there is no principle 
in Nature's artistic character more easily reached 
and fixed than this, that it is only rarely, and in 
the amallest possible quantities, that she allows 
herself any violence of contrast, whilst her inces- 
sant endeavour is after variety. Lf a human face 
is remarkable for the excessive fairness and delicacy 
of its colour, the hair is sure to be light ; it isoften 
in such cases so pole that the eyelash and eyebrow 
are scarcely visible at a little distance, nor even 
the moustache in the male, id vigorous. 
The ruddy, sanguine pany SE has light, sand. 
hair, but the dark negro coal-black wool, I[f 
Nature liked contrast she would give the fair girl 
black tresses, and the negro a wig aa white os the 
beat hair-powder could make it. The argument 
from the hair need net be pursued : the 
pale skin of the student may contrast very well 
with his black but this is disease, 

When the hair is light, so are the cyes, and pure 
blue is very rare in because there is not much 
blue visible even in the most takins, and 
#0 the contrast would be too strong. Grey is most 
common, bein, a ae therefore unobtrusive, 

ins is aul 





and when the barn or by hazel often 
cecurs in the eye. Ihave never found black eyes 
under pale eyebrows. 


In landscape, Nature still avoids glaring contrasts. 
There is never any contrast between the sun and 
the sky nearest him. No one ever sw a rod sun 
setting in asky of pure ultrmmarine: when he is 
red, so are the courtier clouds; when he is white 
and powerful, the clouds dazzle you with whiteness. 

If you could onl gt a blue sea under a barning 
sunact, there would a capital milliner’s contrast, 
but Nature opie it all by retlection. 

When Alfred Tennyson wrote beautifully and 
well, he gare us this bit of true colour,— 

* Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 
And white aguinat the cold iehite aby 
Bhone out thelr crowuing snows." 
There is no contrast here: a valgar writer would 
have wanted a black thundercloud in the eky for 
“contrast,” 

I was once making a sketch of the Terrace at 
Haddon, and there overheard this pelony of an 
unhappy Scotch artist near me,——‘t Well, this is the 
most horrid thing to do; the colours are all alike, 
and it won't look to my sitisfaction at all: the 


whole thing's "The fact a had 
been partic iy busy there for the hundred 
years to prvtees the very result #0 severely depre- 
cated by pupil. She had tinted e atone, 
sacra eae a eee 
om m ull o 's 
too infinite for ve or hand to follow, but bad 
thereby spoiled the desirable contrast of white 
stone and dark 


boughs. The painter gave up tho 
See ei tein cet t a oan pends to 
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the contrary; for evon if be hod rendered every 
tint with miraculous fidelity, swoh labours are never 
adegenly rewurded in the pecuniary senee, 

aving shown that in lunge quantities Nature 
avoids contrast, {can well afford to concede that in 
flowers and thy plumage ef birds, where dascliag 
briflieney is aa object, on ancount of the scantiness 
of material, che often resarts to it. 1 haveobserved, 
also, as an exception which proves the rule, an 
lustance of contrust on a larger eenle on the Tweeel, 
pear Dryburgh, where the sandstome being red was 
in violent opposition to the green foliage, but the 
cifeet wus so strange and unwual, that it came like 
s orash of discord in a apmphony of Beethoven, 

In dress, contrast is resorted to for economy 
which isa good reuson enough, only let it be granted 
fairly, The dull red of a private aoldicr's cout 
looks brighter with greem facings, but Nuture 
coloured his body with quicter tones. ‘The ancient 
Britons corrected thia fault of hers by painting 
themselves blue, but 1 have always thought they 
betrayed a little bad tuste im this. 

Pour Giterer Hawxeros. 

September, 1855, 





PicTURES LN CHURCHES. 
Sm.—VYour correspondent, “A Church Conser- 
Yative,”’ will profaldy be glad to hear that the 
altar-picve hy GeSeries is now im the veetry of All- 
Saints Church, Maidetone, 1 believe the remoral 
of the picture in question from ite position over the 
altar became abewlutely necemary when the church 
was altered a few years since, A lurge wooden 
erection formerly stood in front of the fine enst 
window of the charch, and Jefferies’ picture filled 
the centre panel. The picture may have been 
painted for, and was well adapted ta, its original 
ition, but it would be greatly misplaced if now 
sed over the altar; and I think your correspondent 
would be of the same opinion if fhe were to compare 
the size of the pictury with the space available 
sauder the window. AMATECH. 
Cosetiam Hint, Maxcneerrn. 


— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





THe Quzen’s necewr Viser to Panm—Our 
oontern: ry, the Herne des Beawx Arts, gives 
the following chitehat in its pegea An in- 
cident, which caused no alight excitement 
amongst the exhibitors in the transept of the 
Palais de Ulyduatrie, occurred on the evening 
of her Majesty’s recent arrival in Paris Six 
oe) was just on the etroke, all exhibited 
objects were being covered and cloeel up 
for the night, when a court equipage, having 
come —— along from the direction of St 
Cload, w up af one of the entrances of the 
building, A lady of the Emprena's snite, 
and on official dignitary of the palaces, —_ 
sprung from the vehicle, and as mpidly hurri 
on to the stall of the celebrated goldsmith, 
Froment-Mourice. This precious depositary 
was —_ only 7 a all A tho 
great artist (aa may be justly ) a 
ae delicate lady, who, in the absence of 

husband and another member of the family, 
was alone eugaged in consigning to their 
strong boxes these invaluable works which ber 
uncle had left to the admiration of his contem- 
poraries, when, some six monthe since, he was 
carried off by a brain fever of thirty-«ix hours’ 
duration. The fair and noble visitant announeed 
herself aa the envoy of the Empress, sent to have 
consigned to her, and without demur, different 
che-d'ccuvres, which her Majesty bod, in her 
Vinita to the exhibition, expecially noticed, and 
with which she had determined to enrich and 
embollish the toilette apparel of the Queen of 
England. Amongst these were two ellver chan- 
doliers, exquisitely chazed and encrasted—the 
price, 2100 france; two agate cups, mounted in 
silver, 200 francs; a cabinet, enamelled in the 
style of the thirteenth century, worth 16040 franca, 
oud throe othor smaller coffers, leas precious 
To eo unexpected « demand, the falr F 
of the works of Froment Meurice was wholly at 
@ lows for a reply; while, on the other hand, 
the asaal attendants of the place, when bruaquely 
summoned to bear the articles im question to 
the imoporial carriage, having the fear of broken 
rules before their eyes, showed themaclvos but 
Fittle inclined to obey. In this dilemma, recourse 
was hu to certain members of the managing com- 





mittee, who still happened to be in the building, 
Then the court official, who accompanied the 
lady-in-waiting, peromptonly insisted that the 

ious commeoditios should be ab once and 
without farther delay carried off, the lady affirm- 
ing, in addition, that her august wistrees had 
enjoined her = to return to St. Cloud—nny, 
not again to show herself in the presence, oxcapt 
in of the clandeliers, the cabinet, and 
the cups eo mach desired, This put an end to 
all demnr, the acting commissioners withdrew 
their veto, tho marvels of the French Cellini 
were borne off awift aa the wind to St. Cloud, 
appeming the hospitable impatience of the 
Empresa, charming, that same evening, the eye 
of the British sovercign, and commencing, it 
may be, & al eer 
stock of Froment-Meurice, The seoond day 
after her Majesty's arrival in Paris, Monday, 
August 20th, and at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 


visited the “ Exposition des Beauz Arta,” in the 
Avenue Montaigne. A canopy of orimeon 
velvet, fringed with gold, and om which the 
Ti of their Majesties bad been inter 
twined, had been abruptly raised for the ooca- 
elon. The public were eamaleed, but in order 
to obviate any confusion, only to the number 
of 6000, The Emperor and the Queen were 
received by the Prince Napoleon, the members 
of the Im) | Commission, and many of the 
a who had sesembled in the first transept. 

is royal highness did the honours on the oo- 
casion. Hor Majesty before many of 
the French canvases, aud froquentiy oxpreseed 
her admiration of them. It waa etrikingly in- 
teresting to find by her Mnjeaty’s presence that 
a wort of reality was imparted to the historic 
pictures in the collection, Tho first was * The 
Coronation of her Majeaty,” by Leslie, in which 
the aspect of the young queen kneeling before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is of angelic 
purity. The second represents the " Ceremony 
of the Queen's Marriage,” by Sir G. H. Hayter. 
All the figures bere grouped round the ropal 
couple are ita of historic agoa, of 
whom some are atill of bor Majesty's council, 
On the 2trd, her Majesty and Prinee Albert, in 
company with the Emperor, explored, under 
the guidanen of Mons. Nieuwerkerke, the 
Museum of the Lourre. In the grand Tribune 
ealoon her Majesty stopped for a considerable 
time before “ Conception” of Murillo, and 
Van Drs’ “Charles the First.” Groa and 
Gericault also greatly drew upon her Majesty's 
attention, In the museum of original dengue, 
those of Raphael and Loonardo da Vinci were 
highly admired, as were aleo the enamels of 
Petitot. The curicaity of her Majesty and the 
Princo reached their height when, in the 
Museum of the Sovercigna, the Marengo 
the grey frock, and the fag of the Fontameblean 
farewell were produced. The Queen, after 
having minutely examined “The Hours” of 
Anne of Bretagne, and the sword qurrendered 
by Francie the First at Pavia, experienced an 
indelible sensation on being shown the shoe 
which dropped from the foot of Marie Antel- 
notte, as phe ascended the scaffold, The 
Egyptian and Etruscan Musoume—thoue of 
the antiquea and the chopel, were afterwards 
waccensively explored. Some repose wae taken 
by the royal 7, und during its continuance, 
Mons. Lefuel, the Emperor's architect, pre- 
sented ber Majesty a plan of the Louvre, as it 
will be when finished. There, aleo, Mona 
Niepea de Saint Victor aubmitted to her 
Majesty and the Prince his proofs from helio- 
graphic Impressions on steel, for which be ob 
tained the most Gattering compliments 

Most of our readers have heard of, and many 
know, the pictures of “ Argyll Asleep in Prison,” 
and the “Execution of Montrose,” painted by 
Mr. EM. Ward, R.A., for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Commissioners of the Fine Arta, 
finding these pictures, being painted in gils, are 
not adapted to their proposed places of desti- 


hare authorised the artist to copy them in 
fresco, for executing which, an an equivalent, 


These freacoes will pot be, as is generally tho 
cago, painted at once on the wall, but on the 








| 


alienation from tho eplendid | 


t 
| trymen north of the Tweed. Edinburgh in the 
her Majesty, in company with the Emperor, | 








suitable materinis Inid on large slabe of alate, 
which will, when the works are completed, be 
removed bodily and fixed in the walla Mr, 
Ward, and his fellow labourer, Mr. Cope, R.A., 
who has also a commission for a national cartoon, 
have, we understand, begua their operations in 
the Now Palace, where rooms adaptod to paint 
ing have been aseigned them by Sir Charles 
Barry, or at hia suggestion. With reapect to 
the two pictures which will revert to Mr. Ward, 
we strongly recommend one of our lending pro- 
vincial Art Societies to lose no time in enden- 
vouring to secure them ; forit may be preewned 
that the artist will soon have an offer for one 
or both—cortsinly two of the finest historical 
jutings of tho age. Tho Trustees of the 
ttikh National Academy should add them to 
their collection ; the subjects are national, and 
therefore prasess liar interest to our conn- 


fittest place for their location. At all ovents we 
hope they will not be separated ; this would be 
a matter of regret. We would rather see therm 
ina public gallery, or the proporty of an Art- 
Institution, than know they were in the posses- 
sion of the most MWberal Art-patron in England, 
in whoee private gallery they would prove, com- 
paratively, treasures hidden from the eye. 

Tux Ponue Poerees Galtentesa i rae Me- 
TROroL«.—It may possibly mye some of oar 
readers 4 useless journey, and nent disp- 
pointment, to remind them, that during the 
present month, or at leawt till che 22nd instant, 
the National Gallery ia Trafalgur Square, and 
the Vernon Gallery at Mariborough Howse, will 
be closed, as is weunl ot this period of the 


year. 
Mn, Anwitacr, the pninter of the “Battle of 
Meannée,” in the veel sulisenion, is preparin, 
we understand, to paint two large pictures 
the battles of Inkermann and Balaklava. He 
has recently returned from the Crimoa with a 
number of rketches of the scenery amid which 
those glorious struggles took place, and of por- 
traits of many of the mort distinguished actors 
therein. Bot Inkermann and Balaklava, though 
of undying interest, have since been absorbed 
in that which attaches to the last tremendous 
conflict ou the shattered bulwarks of Sebasto- 
se We shall not be warprined to see this 
astrated on canvass,” on the walls of the 
Academy next year; for our artista, like our 
soldiers, have ruehed into the thickest of the 
fight to pureue their art, which, in each casos, 
can scarcely be called a “ art.” 

Mn Wri», of the New Water-Colour Society, 
has received a commission, from the Empress 
of Prance, a4 we understand, to wake drawings 
of St. Clond, Versailles, &e., to be presented to 
the Queen as a memorial of the visit of her 
Majesty to the Court of France. Mr. Wy!ld, 
some time since, executed wevern) drawings of 
Balmoral by command of the Queen, 

Ma. Canmiceagt, the marine painter, hee, we 
understand, returned from the tie, bringing 
with him a number of uketches of the nnval 
operations in that quarter, gpa of the 
attack on Sweaborg, at which he was prosent ; 
and he ia at present engaged in painting a | 
picture of the bombardment, which is to 
engraved. Thus the war is finding employment 
for many of oor artista, aa well as for our brave 
eoldters and sailors. 

Hoxoves to Leanwep Mrx.—An im t 
movement will emanate from the dint, 
juries who havo visited Paris: it bas been jong 
required and locked for, but has been, so to 
speak, forced forward by recent events in the 
capital of France. Among the Jurora who 

at Engtsnd, there are several men of 
it any whoee names are renowned throughout 
the world; Professor Owen, Sir David Brewster, 
Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. George Rennie, Profemor 
Wheatstone, Mr. Charles Manby, Bir William 
Hookor, Professor Willir, Dr. Arnot4, Mr. Brunel, 
and others, whom we camnot at thin moment 
call to mind. It is not necessary to may that 


nation, from a deficiency or peculiarity of light, | these gentlemen have, each and all of them, 


the original works are to be restored to him. | they were totally unnceustomed—the homage of 


repdored immense services to sonankind : yet 
they received with surprise—as « thing to which 


the French serene and the people of France ; 
while they have seen, without onvy, certainly, 
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but with some dogree of mortifieation and pain, | hin prowess, he discourses most amusingly on | Metropolis and ita county, Lord Londesborough 
that while in France every public benefactor is . the enjoymenta, perils, and conquests of tho | has ‘eonsented to becomo its president. There 
chase in the deserts and jungles and ewampe of | can be no doubt of a large and badlly-cccupied 
Afries. The room is hung with s large number | field, open for the tenancy of such a body. 


honoured by marke of honour, in England he in » 
no way distinguished from the crowd,—tbat, © 
indeed, he yiekin precedence, not only to the | 

i . but to all whose purses are mightier | 
than their minda and souls, ey have reflected | 
on the humiliating contraat thus presented, and 
resolve to adopt some steps which the | 
Mates of men of Science, Art, Letters, may 
be recognised in England. Hitherto, in this 
country, the state baz been lavish of ive rewards 
to the Army and Navy: it is no uncommon 
thing to see an officer with half a dozen “orders” 
on the breast of his uniform coat; while, ax in 
the case of Sir De Lacy Evans, Parlisroont 
often gives thanks in eolemm assembly ; ar, aa in 
the case of Lord Raglan, awards substantial 
honours after denth. It is fur otherwise with 
inen gueh as those whose anmea we bave written 
in the very limited lint printed above, to my 
nothing of the many whose “laborious days” 
bave been devoted to the service of roankind— 
of their own country in especinl, AS prasent we 
can do no more than convey o hint, that out of 
the great guthering of nations at Paria in 1855, 
& movement of more vital importance than eren 
the advancement of Artindustry may arino, 

Messns. Gareve ano Trnet, at tho Gallery 
of Illustration, keep pace with the stirring eveuta 
in the Crimea: they have just added a picture, 
painted by Mr. James Randell, of the battlefield 
of the Tchernaya, from a sketch taken before 
the engagement. It makes an interesting 
episode, ax it were, in the series of battle-plctares 
which make up the other views in this exhibition. 

Mn. Matrucw Now.e's Starve or tux Dene 
or Wattrcror, a commission from the court of 
the Esat-India Company, haa just been placed 
in a niche in the courtroom of the company’s 
edifice in Leadenhall Street. The figure is 
colossal lifo-sine, executed in white marble: the 
duke ia babited in military undresa costume, 
— a te in hie hand. The work 
altogether how a dignified aspect, and is highly 
creditable to the scalptor, 

Tas Duke or Weittrctor ts Sr, Pavr's.— 
Two months ago, we etated that this _ 
commission was to be given to the Baron 
chetts: and twelve months ago we printed a fow 
lines in anticipation of nome much ismuc, the affair 
being in the hands of Sir William Molesworth— 
a gentleman who is aa little conversant with Art 
aa we are with the affaira of the Admiralty. 
The Athenceum has enlightened the public oon 
cerning thia transaction within the laat fortnight, 
—ite authority being, not the ArtJournal, but 
the Duily News. We abetain, for the present, 
from going into the matter: for we have some 
reason to believe the awnrd is to be “recon- 
sidered.” Wo shall pot fail to give utterance to 
the public sentiment, if this commiasion be 
eventually placed in the hands of the Baron 
Marochetti. 


Tux Scnoon or Ant—The report which Dr, 
Playfair bes janued ia certainly encouraging: 
some of the facta, condensed in the Athenaeum, 
speek much for the progress of the schools in 
London, and inthe provinces, * The Department 
of Science and Art,” in concert with the com- 
mittee of Council on Education has enabled 1044 
teachers of a achoola to learn drawing at 
the lowal schools of Art, with a view to intro 
ducing ig into their own schools; and 1270 
masters who aro nt varioun trining colleges 
throughout tho kingdom, have been examined 
for certificates in clementary drawing. Means 
of illustrating the courve of instruction hare 
been widely epread, and, in addition to tho 
trade supply, 294 schools havo obtained examplea 
through the department, at an average cost of 
six guineas for each echool. The lol schools 
throughout the provinces have been attended by | 
nearly 20,000 persons, chiefly ortieams. Tho. 
museutoy of the department hare been visited 
by abore 204,000 persons, and the Art library at 
Marlborough House by nearly 8000. The exhi- 
bition of stadents’ prize drawings in the provinces 
has been inspected by above 66,000 persons. 

Mn. Gornox Cumutna, the “ Lion-hanter,” is 
*“athome" to the public every evening at the 
Egyptian Hall; where, surrounded by the 
boues and ntuifed skine of the animals slain by 





of pai 


Mr. Cumming’s achievements agninat lions, 


tigers, elephants, & "Tis a e enthuslaenn 
See's thie wha bunting | sank’ ahaann a son 
godt, 


Crete Lame Posts. —Paming up ide a 
fow since, we noticed with a feeling almost 
akin to horror, the miserable iron poles—-for 
they arg little better—placed by the side of the 
recently srected statue of Sir R. Peel, Is it 
possible that the city authorities, or the com- 
mittee who bad the managersont of the teati- 
moninl,—we know not whose business it is— 
intend to allow such apologies for lamp pillars 
to remain? Why, village blacksmith whose 
hammer had never shaped anything more orna- 
mental than a horseshoe or a wheel-tire, would 
havo turned out something more artistic than 
these, if put on his mettle—we repudiate the 
idea of a play on the word, but porhape we 
ahould te “metal.” The posta, however, 
are a dingrace to the city, especially in a lending 
thoroughfare ; the sooner they are removed the 
better, 

Present To THe Qvnex.—Among the many 
instances of courteous and kind ateentions paid 
to her Majesty by her Iecperial hosts during 
the recent visit of the (Jueen to Paris, was one 
that appears oxpecially graceful. A bly- 
finished little picture, by eeiessaeiers ‘af a 
interior of a cabaret, with soldiers of the French 
Guard, ited in undient costume, carousing, 
attracted the attention of her Majesty in the 
Palais dee Beaux Arte, The next morning the 
pictare was in her private opartment nt St. 
Cloud, the Emperor having purchased it from 
the artint, af the price of 25,000 francs, it is maid, 
and at oneo caused it to be taken down from 
oe wall, and forwarded he the — for the 

ueen's acceptance—e right ra: i 

Ase-Leenctens.— The ced” olaane of 
Memairs of Painting is now being for 
publication by Mr. W. Buchanan, who, since 
hia retirement from the commerce of the arta, 
realdea in Edinbu' Tf he had acted with the 
ordinary feeling of interest that actuates the 
denlern in works of High Art, he caught to have 
enjoyed a handsome compotence, but his high 
pnociple of integrity, and an enthusiastic love of 

ctures, hare produced the opposite rexnlt to him, 

y of the finest pictures in the national, and 
& considerable number in private, colloctions 
were brought to England by bis energy anid 
perseverance. Among those belonging to the 
nation which be obtained, it were a mficient 
testimony to his cultivated taste that the 
“Tisochun and Ariadne” of Titian ; the * Virgin, 
Child, and 8s. Elkzabeth,” b 
© Erminia and the Shepherd,” 
“Allegory of Peace ond War,” the “ Brazen 
Serpent,” tho grand “Landscape,” and the 
“St, Ravon," all by Rubens; with the * Virgin, 
Christ, and St. Joseph," by Murillo, with several 
otheru of grent consequence, now adorn the 
gallery in Trafalgar Square. Surely Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s labours onght to be appreciated by 
some public acknowledgment from the govern- 
ment or by the real lovers of Art 

Tue Rora Tomes in Westminster Abbey 
havo been reprieved from the execution of 
“restorers” who had threatened them. The 
money 80 foolishly and <4 granted by 

liamment for the purpose, will we hope be 
etter bestowed. © expremed ourselves 
strongly when the Vandalism waa first mooted, 
and we hope now to see them cleaned and pro- 
tected from further injury ; tut never “restored” 
an architects understand the word~-that is, re- 
comptracted out of their own ruina. 

A Minonesex Anu eotoatcan Socterr ia now 
in procean of formation, to consist of members 
whose annual subscription shall be ten shillings 
& year, and whose business shall be that of 


inveatigating the history and antiquities of the 





tion to beatow much on London. 

Ssarrssnvar Hovag, in the Fulham Road, 
once the residence of the famed author of the 
“ Characteristics bea been recently pulled 
down, For many years it formed the work- 
house for the poor of St, George’s Hanover 
Square, but as they increased the house became 
tow amall ; and thus another of our remarkable 
localities has passed away. The old house 
was very characteristic in ita internal arrange- 
ment, and the wainscoted rooma contained 
tame pencil pictures indicative of the taste of 
the period when Lord Shaftesbury and John 
Locke realded in it Mra SC. Mall in her 
© Pilgrimages to English Shrines” has narrated 
its peculiarities, and the cuta which accompanied 
the paper in our Journal are now the ouly records 
of many of them. 

Ms. Leowanp C. Wrow has recently produced 
& very characteristic medal of the well-known 
nimistontish—Mr, Sainthill; ‘showing evidence 
of tho same taste and excellence which charso- 
terized the works of hin futher-~late chiof 
engraver to the Royal Mint. There is much 
originality of conception in the obverse of this 
inedal, which representa the powers and purposes 
of coinage. Numiamata, a dignified figure, typical 
of the art, is “' irradiating the present, restoring 
the pax.” She extends her right band to wel- 
coine a graceful girl, emblomatio of the present 
time, and with ber left removes a curtain, and 
discloses the past in the form of an aged Grock 
seated on a cube, on which in engraved the type 
of the coinage of gina, where stamped money 

igi In the treatment of this 
soroowhat difienlt myth, Mr. Wyon has been 
more than usually successful ; there in a dignity 
and iu the principal figure, and a grandeur 
in the trestinent of the draperies, worthy _ 
prise. The medal is a work destined for 
private circulation, bat the ability displayed in 
it will ensure many applicanta, It ix removed 
above an ordivary memento, by the ingenuity of 
ite design, and taste of its execution. 

CHancoal at 4 Barxrrany Agext.—On several 
occasions, pablic attention has been called to the 
fact, that charcoal many remarknblo 
p jea. It waa known that animal charcoal 
rendered putrid water, when filtered through 
it, quite sweet, and that it removed all putres 
couce from bai meat. Ordinary charcoal was 
known to condense, in some cases, ot lonat 
seventy times its own volume of noxious gases, 
and ibs powers as a deodoriver were sappased to 
show that it waa equally eful ns a disin- 
fectant. Dr, Stenhouse, of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, has recently beeu ongaged in a serie 
of very exact investigntions on this subject, and 
be has arrived ot some most important conela- 
sions. The practical application of these havo 
been shown | ser the present month in a very 
striking manner. At 73, Groat Rosell Street, 
Dr, Stenhouse has fitted up o series of arrange 
monta, by which the sanitary influence of 
charcoal is fully illustrated. Air impregnated 
with the gases escaping from dead mts, and all 
kinds of putrescent animal matter, ia passed 
through a Jayer of charcoal, and escapes per. 
fectly froe of smell. An experiment on o large 
seale waa made of the following character. An 
atmncaphere impregnated with the emence of all 
disgusting things was, by meana of a revolving 
fan, drawn through charcos! filtera, and then 
throws into the adjoining apartment. It exeaped 
without the slightest odour, and, as wa be- 
lieve, perfectly free from any deleterious gas 
Dr. Stenhouso has dorised a very ingenious 
method for impregnating charcoal with the 
muatal platinum. This increases the power of 
the charcoal in a very striking manner. Tho 
effect of the spongy platinum in forcing oxrgen 
and hydrogen into union with the production of 
inteose heat and light, has been readered fatni- 
liar by the Dobereiner instantancous light-lamp, 
The charcoal which has bean impreguated with 
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the platiouts obtains this property in an eminent 
degroe, and is employed by Dr. Stentiouee in his 
respiratora and im his cbarcoal bandages of 
gangrenous wounds with striking effect We 
hare examined all Dr, Stenbonse’a arrange 
ments with great care, onl wo are convinced 


that his arrangements must ere Jong be very | 
generally introduced into oar dwellings, The | 


artist's stadio may be renderod free from the 
injurious vapours of turpentine and oil which 
flont aroun 
agent, and we are, now, more than ever 
convineod, that instead of the imperfect chemo 
of emptying the sewers of London into the 
Thames, below the eastern extremity of this 
vant city, to float up and down with the 
flowing andthe ebbing tide, the waste and 
offensive matter will be collected in reservoirs 
—be there deodorized, and eventually omployed 
in giving fertility to the soil—conveying the 
means of life to all, instead of being as it now 
is, the souros of typhus and cholera, and other 
pestilential disenses. 

Piercraz Fonatsa 1 Hottaxn,—A_ circum- 
stance occurred some years ago in Holland, the 
memory of which, it 1s sald, has been revently 
revived. A picture by Vandevelde bad remained 
in the family for which it wns pointed ; it was 
among the chefed'muvres of the master, and waa 
higtly valued by its owner, The painting was 
on panel, and on the back wore several cigna- 
tares and seals, giving its history and establish- 
ing its authenticity. After m lapse of many 


oars, the owner was persuaded to believe that ¢ 


t wanted cleaning ; the gentleman who gave 
this adviee ia an aristocra’ icture-dealer, by 
no means ubkoown in England. Accordingly it 
was handed over to him, and at the end of some 
six months or #9 was returned “very wuch ine 


proved.” All appeared “quite correct ;" tho 
painting was there; tho and signatures at 
the back were there also. But, some time 


afterwards, the owner waa called to account for 
having sold his hereditary treagure—which he 
of course denied. After inquiry, howovor, and 
upon close examination, it was found that the 
original picture had sctosily been eawed off the 
panel, that a careful copy waa then made upon 
the panel, and in that state it wan sent bome 
Naturally, the party was much exasperated, and 
threatened vengeance, The result waa that the 
original picture waa returned, the copy was not 
deinanded back, and no more was por f about it, 
Consequently, the original haa no nesls or sig- 
natures; while seals and siguatures in abundance 
—- seon on the back of the copy. 

taTEUR Ant-Exninttioxss mm rae Usrven- 
sirtes—A echeme has Lean started by some 
influential raembers of the University of Cam- 
bridge—anmd we trust to hear of the example 
being soon followed at Oxford—to have an exhibi- 
tion of works of Art in aid of the Patriotic Pand. 
Roth Universities possess fice collectiona; these, 
with the additions of pictures, drawings, photo- 
graphe, &e., contribated by the graduates ond 
stotenta, imany of whom know bow to handle 
the pencil effectively, would make a most at- 
tractive exhibition, and one of the “liona”™ of 
Cambridge ; the latter worka would, of course, 
be offered for mile, and thus a considerable 
sum might be realised for this laudable pur. 
pose, it is now the long vacation, and a 
portion of this time would be well spent in 


preparing for euch an exhibition, to be open | 
all | 


next term, that is, in October, We 


be right pleased to hear of a successful result. | 


The time we believe is not far distant when Art 
will hecome a recognised “ science” in oar sents 
of learning, with a“ — “ at its head: why 
not a “Profemwor of Painting” at Oxford and 
Cambridge ag well as one of Music? 

Barraynta on our bank-notes now appears in 
a guise better befitting the alate of Art in the 
country. The old design has beon cancelled, 
and © new one adopted from a design by 
Mulready. Instead of a side view of the figure 
we have a full-front ; the costame is simple and 
grand; the olive-branch is held in the right 
hand, and beehive in the place of honour 
beside her, the shield being behind the figure, 
There is much dignity and simplicity in the 
treatment of this pleasing design, and it sugurs 
a spread of better taate. 


it, by the employment of this | 
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Miscrunases Guarwica: 4 Contectiox op ANx- 
CENT Mepreval, anv Rewareance Rewarns, 
in the jon of the Lord Lonileshorough. 
Hiluetrated by FP, W. Farnmorr, P.S,A, Port 
VL. Published by Carman & Hatt, Landon. 


The first plate in Part VI. of Mr. Pairhelt's in- 
teresting antiquarian work, consists of drawings 

from altar furniture, the most curious of which are 
two Pryket candlesticks, of the thirteenth century. 
Thear candiosticks hare no socket, the candle is 
fixed upon a spike; im form they are not plowing, 
but they are richly ornamented. The other subjects 
on the same shoot area pyx, of the same period, 
and a copper Hagon of a century earlier, The next 

late covtains tive drinking eups ; two of theee are 


double cups, that ia, they will contain the Suid at 
either end, or both; for the smaller ls suspended 
onsawivel, Another, a German cupofivery moun 


ted in atlver, gilt and chased, is unique in its forn; 
the aide where the handle joins it ia indented, 
A heart-shaped “ beaker,” perind 1696, is pure in 
form, and very dolicately enriched with ornament, 
We know not whether Mr. Pairholt had any expe- 
cial object in the arrangement of his plates, but it 
appears aa if he remembered that they who use 
drinking cups immoderately, often get quarrelsome 
and employ aguinst each other the oljects engraved 
on his next page,—daggers; we have some terrible 
weapons here—there is one with a serrated edge, 
like a saw, another with four sides, each angle pree 
senting a sharp edge; all are more or less enriched 
by the chasing-tool or the graver. The next plate 
quite satisfica us that Mr. Fuirholt intended to 
teach a lesson in this part of his work, how inehricty 
leads to crime, and crime entails punlehment; for 
after the come “Implements of Punish- 
went;" grim and hideous are they, moreover. 
There is the “ Mask of Punishment,” a sort of open 
helmet, “ formed of bands of iron, which foll over 
the head, and are fastened behind by a padlock; a 
pair of spectacles and the cars of an oss are attached, 
a double plate closes over the mouth, and a whistle 
passe up the nose, producing aloud sound should 
the wearer attorapt to k.”’ Then wo have tha 
“ Felon's Hrand,” which imprints on the onhappy 
wretch the marks of the gibbet and the wheel. We 
wonder what the members of Sir Richard Mayne’s 
ee ag weal ny to the ln fg A 
oop, Openin, springs, and act with thick, 

trails, with vib. when fixed to the end of a len, 
pole, the police of the “good old tines "’ used to cate! 
ani secure a runaway culprit. Pincers, a thumb- 
screw, anid a collar, constitute the other relics that 
bare come down to ua, ox if to remind us of our 
privilege in having fallen upon other days than 
those when auch diabolical inventions were in the 
hands of those who had the power, no less than the 
will, bo employ them vindictively, unjustly, and 
secretly. 











Xorm op A Yacrt Vovack to Harpanorn 
Fooup, ann tae Apsacent Estvarivs. By 
® Yachting Dabbler, With numerous Tlua- 
trations. Published by Lonomtan & Co., Lon- 
den ; J. Irteox, Keswick. 

A eiriking charurteristic in our national tates, 

among those who can afford a ruther costly indul- 

prt isthe ownership ofa yacht. An Kaglishman 
jooks upon the sea is nataral element; he 
had the mastery of it from the days of Druke, and 

Blake, and Tenhow, down to those of Nelson and 

Exmouth; and if he is not called upon to pace the 

dorks of a * Tbuke of Wellington” or an “ Agn- 

memnen,” he loves to skim over ite waters in hia 
own well-appointed little craft, Almost every sea~ 
port town of any note in the kingdom hns its Sect 
of yachta, which, when the wintry winda have 
Tiaed uwiy, 


| “Shake their white wings, and leave the shore." 


! The records of yachting within the Inst few yeora 
tell of some adventurous vovages; vesmela, which 
half a century ago it would have been thought 
alneat dangerous to trust beyond the Nore or the 
Nab light, are found encountering the black surges 
of the North Seas, and the rolling swells of the Buy 
of Biseay; while one tiny bout with a deck,—for 
we believe the “Wanderer” is seareely nyore than 
thie,-—has cireumnarigated the globe. 





naval renown of the country. 


described in this volume, is a Cumberland gentle- 
tran, whe some few years back undertook a eruiac 





the Hardupger Fjord, on the weeterm coast, is one 





ia not limited to his sea-voyace, for the major part 


AN honeur, | 
then, to our yachtemen, who aid in sustaining the | 


The “ Yaehting Dabbler,”’ whose adventures are | 


among the Fjords, or estuarics, of Norway, of which \ 


of the largest, aa well aa the most romantic, in the ; 
scenery of its consts. The narrative of the writer | 





| of hie desriptions refer to hie inland trips, the 
scenery of the country, the primitive manners and 
customs of ite inhabitants, and to their haspiteble 
reception of himacif and his companions. T - 
ing trarcllers, Inglis, Everest, Price, and others, 
had given us much information on these points, 
but they do not enter a minutely inte details aa 
does the “* Dubbler,” who, without any pretensions 
to the claim of an elegant and ready writer, is still 
an amusing one, and an intelligent observer. 





Oseravations on THe Prenwurs or tix Wrer 
Coasr ov Ineranp. By T. E. Symonns, 
Commander, R.N, Published by Cuarman & 
Hann, Loaden; MeGuaswax, and Ketry, 
Dublin. 

Though not a few of our readers are “ brethren of 

the angle," they are mot of the class likely to feel 

interested in this pamphlet; bat there are none, 
we would fain believe, to whom the well-being of 

} Ireland is net a matter of some soncern, and who, 

| therefore, will not think us out of orderin directing 

attention toa work, the object of which ia to henetit 

‘ that portion of our country, while it increase the 

coeaforts which we ourselves enjoy om this side of 

the Irish Channel, Captain Symonds has for some 

i yrara hed the command of at important coast- 

guord station in Ireland, and previously held a 

similar appointment onthe Devonshire const; both 

. of these posts bronght him into close contact with 

the fisherinen of these localities respectively, ond, 

in the case of the Irish station, induced him te turn 


| 
' r 

his attention te the sources ef revenue possessed b 
Ircland in her comst-waters. We learn from ho 
i 
i 





pamphlet, hatin 18640 company weastarted, under 
the name of the “London and West of dreland 
Fishing Company," for the purpose of working 
sone of theae aqueous mines of wealth, by placing 
the means of pursuit und cuptare which the tisher- 
men already in an effective condition, by 
alfording hiw fair remuneration for his labour, and 
constant and regular employment. To show what 
the operations of such a company should be, and 
what revults might reasonably be expected from its 
judicious working, ts the substance of Captain 
fyment’s “ Obaervations."” There is little doubt, 
from what we ourselves know of Irciand, ita coasts, 
rivers, and tributeries, that there is in ita waters a 
wide feld—we are talking about Ircland, and may 
therefore be panloned the Hibernician—for corn- 
mercial enterprise, and one that would amply repay 
the capitalist who enters upon it, 


Uwnneisas, axp tier Hasrony. Hy W, Sanc- 
sTee. With Illustrations by Bawsxer. Pub- 
lished by Errixonam Wiisox, Londen. 


When old Jonaa Hanway, of plone and charitable 
memory, ventured, about three quarters of a century 
ago, through the strects of Loudon with an open urm- 
brella to protect hls three-cornerod hat and peruke 
from the rain, he became the guzing-ttock of his 
fellow pedestrians; now, a sensible man would as 
little think of leaving home fer a walk without 
this appendage as without his hat, supposing 
the weather rendered such a precantion novessury. 
Niebulir tells us that in a country bo visited in the 
southern part of Africa, no one is nilowed to we an 
umbrella who ia not of the royal family. Mr. 
Sangster has, we belive, a sort of monopoly in the 
manufacture of these useful articles, and now writes 
2 little book, tracing hack their bi almest to 
the period of the aniversal Deluge, and adding to 
his Feta net a little, we presume, of his own fictions 
in the way of anecdotes concerning the umbrellas, 
parachutes, parasols, &e., of modern times, Dut 
us matters of fact, and os showing how large a trade 
is carried on in Londo alone in these articles, he 
informe us that the annual estimated value of para- 
sols anil umbrellas manufactured in the metropolis 
amounts af the presest time to Aalf a million of 
mooer, besides large qeantithe made in Manchester, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere. Mr. Kennet’s ilus- 
trations are clever comicalities. 


Waten-Cotera wirnort A Masren By T, 
Harrox. Publishod by Rervm & Sona, 
London. 
Art can never be taught, practically, by books; 
this is our oft-repeated opinion; but the written 
experience of others may often lend a helping hand 
| in the work of self-tuition, especially if the learner 
is gifted with euch powers of perveption as enable 
him te xe and understand the lessons which are 
presented him without any further aid; this gift 
is, however, rare. But books are frequently the 
| only wedia of instruction available, and therefore 
| the more simple the rules and examples given in 
i them, the more likely they are to of general 
| utility. As Mr. Hatton's work pretends not toaiw at 
anything beyond elementary instruction in the use 
of the proper colours for landscape painting, it will be 
| found « useful guide in the abeence of any other, 
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A DREAM 
OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





HAD spent the day at 








Sydenham. I had wan: 
peared nat ite copehal 
0 within ite 
halle; had at the 
regal lily; listened 
to poor Hor- 
tense’s air of “ Partant 
= la & 3" poor, 
88 was not 


granted to her to see her son in his 
imperial chair; had viewed the bound- 
ing fountains on the terraces, like 
white marabout feathers, with their 
attendant rainbows waving their tricolors 
in the breeve. I had seen all thin, and 
much more; and home returning to 
my little bachelor's nook near the great 
town, my tiny seclusion hid in trees, the 
+ imagea I had seen followed me like attendant 
spirits, ond did not quit me even when my 
head was Inid on wy pillow, in the sleep that 
my day's wanderings had well earned. 
hether it was through the gate of er ae 
of horn that they floated the reader will 
judge. The elements of thought continued 
akin to beagle her day, but a == ite 
kaleidoscope chan; the scene. ethought 
T waa again “en route,” to the Crystal Palace; 
but this time, strange to my, it waa by water. 
I was on the ample deck of a beau vearel, 
paming rapidly up the Thames, with a numerous 
freight of gay holiday-makers, young anid old 
of all classes, but assimilated by the like tone 
of enjoyment and galety that from town 
and mpid movement without ¢xertion, especially 
over water, ever lends in fine weather. Aas for 
myself, I was in o pleamnt maze; my senses 
were fully occupied in contemplation of the 
scene around me, as we pamed brides after 
bridge, and os feature after feature of the banks 
glided by us Truly, I fancied I bad never 
seen the ancient city in each holiday attire, nor 
Old Father Thames so “riant!" “Surely,” 
I said to myself, “I bave never been on 
an excursion more promising.” Something of 
this, I suppose, esen) my lips, for ® con- 
tinvation was utte my side. “Nor one 
more cheap!" said # voice, which, on » 
I found proceeded from a matter-of-fact but |. 
tempered looking, stout elderly gentleman, who, 
ensconced in a comfortable seat close to where I 
was standing, was resting both his handa on his 
stick, with 
a thet faee ting expres 
in this, I gave my an assonting 

sion, although for the life of me I could not 
recolloct what I paid to come on board, or for 
the going, return, and entrance-to-the-Palace- 
ticket w I had in my pocket, Fooling 
rather ashamed of this, I listened for the chance 
of acjuirin he side-wind this information 
from my ar, T was not, however, to be 
Se. “Tt is, indeed, a great fret,” 

continued, “ for a trifle like” (and here he 
named a sum in the soon-to-be decimal coinage, 
of which I did not know the value, although I 
fancy it to be something lees than a franc), “and 
& great privilege to be thus able to take two excur 
sions by water, and spend the day in some of the 


e air of a contented looker on the | similar 
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I socal aaa to be mot with on the bank of 
| any river. And yet, sir, the sum is reasonable, 
that ix, it is not too o nor too dear, for it 
nce to be what it 


Old Father Thames into their service. He 
helped them vastly in the first instance in the 
con of the materials of the Pulace, and 
now it is opened, does not his assistance, 
inasmuch as he 


ean of 
arising, that the idea of having the Crystal 
Palace on the bei of Sydenbarn ceri me 
doned ; continued, “would have 


a the working- 
eauly 
is a mere trifle in expense com 


and repnssing at the same time, as 
was andred of thees beautiful boats as one. 


over any other, ad- 
to the feelings a4 to 


Reming tnt an troop 
she pocket. For, ayy 


i 
one into a 
railway: ingo, one fecls—at least I that I 
am going on busi: not pleasure, There is 





an essentially businesslike air about the con- 
comitants of a train that has no smack of holiday 
about it, nor is it altogether pleasant, and one 
is apt to look upon one's passage in one as a 
nocessary evil, glomed over by the expedition it 
affords; bat it is quite a different affair as ro- 
garde a river expedition which has something 
intrinsically ‘guia’ about it. Directly I set my 
foot on the planks of a river boat"—and here 
my sedate neighbour mised up his right foot, 
and set it down firmly again with a little bit of 
a stamp ;—‘‘as soon na Il sot my foot on board 
such a boat a4 this, I feel I am ona ——— 
that is, not only bound ae one, _ — ~ 
commen my enjoyment of it. But you 
better,” ane med, “take this vacant seat," 
indicating one by his side; “for though the 
company's arrangements prevent their boats 
boing crowded, still some seats are better than 
others; and Talways take caro to takea 
place, if it be only,” he added, “that I may have 
the age wed of giving it up to another. 
The observation was quite trug that we were 
not overcrowded, although there was so large 
a freight of human be on board; for the 
Crystal Palace boat in w we were embarked 
was a floating palace in iteelf. It was very 
1 very wide, and very shallow, and the 
deck near tho water and quite “ flush,” accord. 
ing to my new friend's , that is, flat 
and even from stem to stern, and from side to 
side, except where the concealed engines were 
placed, for steam, or some motive power of a 
nature waa the agent of our pnassnge, 
There was, however, no smoke, the company 
having set a good example in this as in other 
respects. A vast and light awning was spread 
— = whole opoey Pgh wp _— 
to end, supported al < ani 

various points by light and elegant pillare, thus 
providing for sun and rain, and affording one 
simple and beautiful » The pillars 
and other parta of the dock were profusely do- 
corated with flowers, and aa we glided over the 
water but a slight stretch of fancy would have 
pictured us as in one of the poctmung “ floating 
gardens of Cashmere.” 

Imay remark here that imagination, in the 
course of our short voyage, continued very busy 
with the forms of the various other decorted 
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vessela on which, like ourselves, so many were 
journeying toward the Paloce, each bearing at 
stern, like a waving rainbow, the Crystal 
Palace flag, Some appeared similar te our own, 
with an ample deck and awning, while others 
had two tiers of deck, and one was actually 
roofed with glass, although the sides were o 
and flowersand plants were blossoming, t 
from beneath its cryatal ceiling. Various orders 
of architecture seemed to flourish in these 
moving palaces —bere a Grecian colonnade, 
there a series of Gothic aisles, were afloat—bere a 
Pompeian house, there a Moresque or Saracenic 
ball, skimmed the food. Meanwhile the utmost 
simplicity of adaptation characterised the intro- 
duction of these various styles into these buoyant 
and fleet structures, As I was pondering on 
these, suddenly an uncomfortable idea strack 
me. These broad and ample structures are 
charming, but how are they to get th: 
Chelsea and Putney bridges !—that is, if we are 
going above these, for I was in a happy state of 
gnorance a4 to our final destination, 

I was just about to express this to my neigh- 
bour when, ns if he had anticipated my t, 
ho exclaimed, “Am the advantages of 
placing the Crpatal ace on the banks of 
the Thames is the reform that it has been 
the couse of in some of the bridgea It las 
been «a public benefit in this respect in 
relieving the Thames from these crazy old 
watchmen, and replacing them by those that 
clear the way much better.” Thia, I confess, 
was something new to me, However, 1 kept 
my counsel, remarking at the same time that 
the Thames seemed clearer than its wont. 
“Yea,” he replied, “and in that respect also 
the Crystal Palace has done some collateral 
good, ns well as in d ing certain parts of the 
river, and removing the ehallows,-—that is, not 
directly, except by subscriptions to that end, 
se by om — ee 
subject, I suppose the company thought that 
a Crystal Palace should have a free and even 
eryetal path to it! and I trast this question will 
now never rest till the waves of the old Thames 
are clear enough to let the salmon up again, aa 
was the case in my carly days!" 

“Ab!” exclaimed I, with a sudden fraternity 
of feeling, “and you too are a fisherman!" 
The thought of the “gentle sport,” I suppose, 
put me off enquiring what had been the 
precise means used in the purification of the 
dear old river, while be continued,“ Yea, sir, 
with float or fly, and have been from a boy, and 
I love to turn the tables on the tyrant pike: 
and this following hag made mo a great student 
of this river, No wonder the ancients pereonified 
their beloved streams, and made demigods of 
them ; for my part, I look on the ancient and 
quiet Thames o# an old and tried friend, and I 

| may my I kvow him from Oxford to the Nore, 
in all hia bendings, and pools, and reaches, not 
only in his early course among the chub, and 
the dace, and the trout, but also when be epreads 
his shoulders to tho burthen of Britain's mighty 
commerce from London to the sea” 

“When a great and lasting 

tinued after a pause, “is achieved, it will com- 
monly be fi to be the execution of an idea 
theoretically as well as practically correct, and 
it was sound Poetry aa well as sound Sense to 
associate the temple of England's instruction 
and healthful recreation with the most exquisite, 
charteteristic, and peculiar of England's land- 
scape features, The other beauties of theae isles, 
charming and varied aa they are (for really the 
British isles afford aeample of almont every kind 
of scenery) are somewhat overcrowod, in scale, 
at least, by those of other countries—our hills 
and mountains and widespread views by those 
which they preaent, as our west coat of Scot- 
land and the lakes and heights of Cumberland 
and Killarney by the Tyrol and Genova or the 
Lago Mogsiore. Bat the Thames is per e—it has 
no rival in its own way, and reigns alone in its 
own province of beauty. 1t is peculiar in its deep 
_ strength and contented and apart 
rom its course past the greatest and most varied 
city in the world, and bearing on ita wavee the 
largest mercantile navy that exiata, ite upper 
course presents a series of charms specially 
homelike and dear to the lover of the beau- 


"he con- 














tiful im English landaca) Ita rich meadowe 
dotted with lowing cattle sleek and well-fed— 
ita luxuriant woods, clothing the hillsides, 
ed with honeyenckle, dog-romes, and wild 
matia, with the white challc cliffs cropping 
out bere and there, and giving intensity to 
the verdure around — its picturesque and 
clustered hamlets—its quiet country seats, with 
the gre shaven down to the water's edge—ita 
flower-fringed banka, blooming with forget-mo- 
nots, and green with creases—its quiet reaches, 
and deep, wide, clear pools, with their swan 
and waterlilicea 1 could go an for ever, sir, 
about the dear old Thames, but I will spare you 
—and only add, that, in my belief, the banks 
of the Thamea present almost continuously in 
its whole course, from its soures to the sea, 
scenes nowhere to be equalled in their way, and 
towhich England may point with pride as being 
peculiarly her owa. And al] thia i what makes 
the association of this Crystal Palace, alao so 
linrly England’: own, with the dear old 
Thames a0 true in principle, and #o entisfactory 
theoretically aa well ax practically.” 

He sow paued: I led ak first fancied our 
voyage might not extend farther than Battersea 
park, a6 1 bad some time ago heard mention of 
this aa a possible site, bat we had long passed 
this beneath the new Chelsea bridge, but when 
my new acquaintance spake eo rapturoualy of 
the charma of the early courve of the mouarch 
stream, I bogan to have a very vague motion 
indeed of how far wewere going! On expreasing 
this, his rejoinder was patronizingly, “do not 
cause me to nan agreeable surprise.” 

As there is a romantic, dreamy pleasare in 
being carried pleasnntly and without exertion, 
know mot exactly whither, I resigwed 
myeelf to gaze dreamily about on cither 

ading bank, and reverie about the people that 

ived in the pretty houses there, and about 
riverlife in general, and whether a person 
might not bo eg happy as a barge-man, ever 
a iowa the river in hia floating 
, with hin family, if be would but eschow 
strong beer and language! till I was diverted 
from my inner fancies by a swell of music 
from a veel ahead of us, from which the 
notes were wafted over the water with peculiar 
Re a ae ees 
Wo a , i& chan en 
of ita song, and atruck up gay and cheerful 
tonea of weloome—and during the time it 
sooumpanied us—which was for a distance of 
something more than a mile, a succession of well- 
teloctod and admirably executed pieces, variod 
and continued the pleasant first impression 
of agreeable i This music boat was 
also a belonging to the C Palace, and 
was in itself a very “pretty object—a floating 
orchestra or temple of music, fittxl ap in the 
most efficient and convenient, as well as beau- 
tiful manner. This was one of several that await 
and greet, af different parts of the river, the 
passuge of the transit boats to the palace. This 
appeared to me a well thought on arrangement. 
in the course of aur voyage this feature of it, 
as agreeable aa it waa unexpected, wan repeated 
by awotber veesel of the same ueture, which, 
in like manner, becoming our companion for a 
while, Sung on the air, in vooal chorus, aepecial 
welcome to us to the people's palace. In this 
case, however, its strains, as they faded 
away in the distance os tho floating orchestra 
gradually astern, were caught up, as it 
were, and continued and ewelled ont into a 
louder compass in the opposite direction. 

We were now nearing the Cryatal Palace iterlf 
and the notes we now heard, and which were 
brought down in fuller swell by each suoceed- 
ing presware af the river brecee, were wafted 
to us from her own terraces, Theno expand- 
ing toner of weicome and rejoicing prefaced 
well the glittering view of the “ Palace of the 


People” iteelf, which now, in rounding a grove- | 
crowned angle of the stream, came gradually on | 


the view, minaret after minaret glancing and 
glittering in the clear sunlight and rising in 
varied forme over the long extent of the build- 
ing, which i4 crowned in the centre by a vast 
and exquisitelyproportioned dome, towering 
far and wide over the surrounding country, and 
looking down like a superior presence over the 
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decorated beauties of ite own especial domain, 
terraced down to its bankn, and enriched by 
every form of art that could enhance those of 
Bature. 

These, howerer, a4 yet we could not seo in 
detail, though each moment brought us nearer 
to thom on the glittering surface of the stream, 
which wae here ap out, partly naturally 
aud partly by the hand of man, into a wider 
expanse. In direct front, indeed, of the palace, 
the river had been widened out to the pro 
tions of a lake, and, in a vast semiciroular bay, 
aweeping towards it inte the grounds, and lined 
with steps and termces, gave access to the gar 
dens and front h of the palace, Nothing 
could be more vaned than the gay ecene of which 
this bay, aa we approached, seemed the centre, 
within whose ample ares was muembled every 
variety of light boat, pleasing to the eye or 
instructive to the curious in naval architecture, 
from the Indian bark canoe, the outrigger boat 
of the Ladrones, or Turkish caique,to our own 
light Eequimaux-like wager-boat, with all the 
varied family of ekiffs and wherrice that 
diversify our own waters. 

A charming effect was presented by this fleet 
in mininture, combined with the river, the 
palace, and a and tho treea, and the 
flowers, and the awelling music, and the be or 
day, and ble aky and fleeey clouds doubled 
in the water. As we unlly aawended the 
streams in front of them, for the veme!l bad mow 
slackened her spocd, they seamed to draw 
themeslvea out gracefally te extene., Thue 
the whole vast leagth of the palace expanded 
itaelf to our view in growing dignity, with all 
its varied concomitants of luxurious gardens, 
terraces, temples, statues, flowers, fountains, 
and, above all, its ape Of happy health- 
getting and conten’ visitors, that occupied 
the space between the building and the bay, 
in whose bosom no small portion of the forms 
and colours presented by theso objects were 
reflected. 


“ Perleape in no point of view,” said my ac- 
quaintance, who bad for some time been mato, 
mlenced like myzolf by the scene of interest 
before ua, “are the glories of this place con- 
templated to more advantage than hore, and 
the more to favour this, you perosive that our 
veesol has approached _ farther sido of be 
river, and is but gently keeping ita upwa: 
course on this bank. hia is the regulated route 
of the palace boats, and we shall thas pass the 
whale front of the palace, to the upper pars of 
the grounds, before we pro to Jand.” 

Our gaze was well re ed as we thus glided 
slowly past the vast and glittering frontage, till 
we arrived at a oe of the palace 
grounds, when our vessel abruptly crowed the 
river, beneath a light bridge spanning the stream 
in one arch, connecting the palace growuds on 
either side, and entered at ones a flower and 
leaf fringed canal, shooting out from the side of 
the river, and gradually inclining down agnin in 
the direction of the palaca, “Thia branch,” 
reworked my friend, ” passes completaly at the 
rear of the main building, and joins the Thames 
agnin below the gardens, thus trausforming the 
site of the palace, and the more decomted 
portion of the grounds, into an island. It can- 
duets ws, however, at once to the palace, and 
will land us beneath its roof,” 

Ta accordance with these words wo shortly 
came in sight of and entered a wide crystal 
portico streteling scroas the canal, which, at 
the rear of the great dome, the palace thrown 
out an an entrance to receive ita river visitors, 
protecting ap ample basin, within which the 
arrived and departing boata depasit or receive 
their living freight. tia Las the air of a frank 
and cordial reception inte the palace, and I 
agreed with my companion, that oar course 
from London hithor bad been a succession of 
agreenble surprises. 

ding amid a grove of orange awl citron 
trees, which grace the entrance halls, a few 
steps forward introduced us at once beneath 
the great dome, raising itself in air 300 feet, 
“Tt was good judgment, in my idea,” exclaimed 
my companion, “in the direston to concentrate 
their efforts for altitude on thia ome feature. 





The eye is not led off or accustomed to avy | 








cnrulative height in the other parte of the build- 
ing, and they thus have kept their miracle 
intact and inturbed, for the minarets, though 
lofty, are dwarfs to thin” 

After allowing mo for some tite to gaze 
upward into the vast airy film, whove beight I 
could eoaroely realise, xo far did it seem to recede 
inte the blue sky, he added, “ Having seen this 
from benenth, from without and withia, let us 
now ascend it, nod avail ourselvee of its thied 
charm, the prospect it affords from above, 
There is 4 road all round it to the top, although 
it is a considerable hill walk up you will have 
no exertion in returning!” the appeared to 
chuckle at bis euporior knowledge, and acknow- 
edging that I was much more efited by his 
guidance than be could be by the homage of my 
acquicseones, I readily followed. 

The ascent ina spiral one, without steps, but 
very gradual, and wide enough for a pair of 
carriages to pasa, although it in mot put to that 
use, Btarting from beneath the dome, we soon 
emerged above the roof of the general building 
into the opon air, my new friend keeping up 
his running accompaniment of obeervation. 
* Whenever I go to a new place,” he mid, “a 
country town for instance, one of the first 
things I do is to get to the highest attainable 
spot about it, very usually steeple, where, be- 
sides the pleasure of a new and extensive view, 
I gain at ouce an introduction to the environs, 
in the form of a natural map, to give me my 
whercabont, and guide me in my poranbulationa 
below—and asyou have not been here before, 
perhapa this procedurs may be useful to you.” 

Afver marvelling at the vast extent of roof 
here presented to the viow, with the varied 
domes, and campaniles, and minarets breaking ita 
eurface, we again proceeded upwards, stopping 

iy. however, in our spiral upward 
course ox the prospect expanded on the view, 
and of pew points strack us in winding round 
the dome, till we arrived at the summit, 
beneath the great crowning etatae of “ Civilina- 
tien,” whieh with an open book in one hand 
holds out an electric light in the other, 

Here were ample circles of seats, from which 
a wide aad commanding view of the rich vales 
of England was obtained, the Thames running 
east aod west through it liken silver throad, 
away into the distancs, From this elevation my 
eiworone thus explained the view. “The river 
divides nearly equally the palace grounda: on 
one side is situated the palace and its immediate 
gardens, terraces, 4c., islanded by the canal of 
aceoss nnd return which Father Thames throws 
like a loving arm roand his own ‘ Isola Bella,’ 
thus leaving a broad ekirt on the outside of the 
canal, which ia kept, however, chieliy as a wood. 
On this side the river, within the building and 
the island, recourso has been had to every charm 
aod devico of art that can illustrate and enhance 
nature. On the other hand, on the opposite side, 
which is ag you may eee attained hence, not only 
by the many boats which you nue flitting acrosa 
tho river, bat by the light and pillared bridge at 
the upper ond of the garden, everything has been 
kept in the most natural and eimple rustic state 
consonant with dry walke, and the accommoda- 
tion of many visitora, The grounds there are 
of considernble extent, and all is quiet, peaceful, 
and roral, so that when fat with humen 
poetry and invention, the visitor may repose hig 
wearted spirit amid Nature's simple —— 

I here inquired, having observed a spire in 
the distance directly before us, a) y in 
the grounds of which he was ing, “Is net 
that village spire I see directly in front of us 
across the mver, within the precincts of the 

" 


“A scheme liko this,” he replied, “would 
lave been incomplete indeed, without due 
homage to the Supreme and all Good and all 
Wise Intelligence. The palace of the Thames 
and the people hes its church of hearenly ag 
well as its temple of human inetruction; and 
amid the quiet mead there far away from these 
vanities, the chmrvh bell oalls to praise and 
prayer. ‘The spire you see is dicainiabed by dis- 
tance and stands ina valley behind trees, bat 
the building of which it forms a part is almost 
a enthedral in size, although the character of a 
village church, that most simple and touching 























of all places of worship, has been retained as 
much ns posible. Around it at aebort distance, 
are various other chapela in which holy service 
is performed, On certain days, however,—eron 
bere, in this portion of the groanda—_only sacrod 
music of the best kind is to be beard, But if,” 
he ulded, “ we are to have the opportunity of 
extending our walk on that bank, we must not 
linger long here." 

T was now ruminded of what my companion 
had eaid on ascending, “that we should have 
little fatigue in retracing our steps,” fora double 
rail some seven or eight feet above tha way we 
had ascended, bat most firmly sup’ , formed 
@ path for a large car which waited but our addi- 
tion to complete its number of occupants. By 
this we descended as down the “ Russian moun- 
tains,” rapidly but pleasantly round and round 
the outside of the dome, catching in our 
course renewed glim of what wo had seen in 
our ascent, then diving within the building, and 
landing quietly and gently at last beneath the 
domo near the point from which we had set out. 

Im commencing a short survey of the interior 
of the building, my companion called my atten: 
tion to how largely ita actual cubic content were 
as he said “utilised.” This was facilitated by 
ite general lowness, and there being no guilleries 
within the bailding, except in the dome, centre 
transept, and wings, the connection between 


these existing by the gallery all round the baild- | 


ing outaite, supported by a colannade, which at 
the aume time affords a covered walk or verandah 
beneath. The floor epace benonth the dome {in 
which ia a centro fountain), the Transepts, the 
Portico, and the ceutre of the Grand Avenue, is 
kept as one vast Promenade, and decorated with 
the choicest works of nature and Art Other 
portions of the building are set apart for other 
inore apecial collections of painting, eculpture, 
and architecture, and for various departments 
of living natare and of science, One of thear 
nections, tected by double glass, and which 
is especially interesting, ix alive with the moet 
beantiful, and in many cases the rarest and ten- 
derest tropical birds—an immense aviary, in 
fact, in which they are born and live among 


their native trooa and flowers, Even the cold | 


regions aleo are represented within the walls of 
the palace, being in cloee neighbourhood to the 
jeohowe, which affords to the visitors an un- 
limited supply of this eammer luxury. Other 
roots are fitted up for departznents of special 
instruction, in which lectures are given on science 
and subjects of interest of the day. 

Another most extensive portion of the covered 
space affords room for the marvela of manufne- 
ture, sod the operations of active trade. 

“ Ae regarded the regulation of this kat de. 

ent,” said my companion, “there existed 
groat doubta at first among the directors. Their 
firat idea was to confine the arrangement of 
theee bazaars by the moet stringent rules, so as 
to preserve an uniform appearance in the whole 
area: but great obstacles arose in this respect, 
and feeling that this waa a scheme especially for 
the people, in which ome of ita chief interests 
(Cotameree} ought to have free play, and per 
ceiving the possibility that, with all their care, 
this cherished uniformity might not be effected 
by the means they proposed, they went round, as 
the euilors say, on the opposite tack wholly, and 
decided to give full leave to each individual to 
set out bis awn department, and bis own pro 
perty to tha best advantage, sccordiag to hisown 
dens ; and the variety thence arising bas become 
one of the amusements of the place. It chal 
lenges mo criticina: an to uniformity, yet it almost 
achieves it by ite very extreme of the o; ite 
quality. And moreover every one ia pleased, 
which is a grest point. 

On passing out at the centre transept to the 
view of the river front of tho palace, which is 
Italian in the symmetry of ita plan and the 
variety of ite decoration, | was at once struck by 
the wealth of water presente! to the view, 
which is indeext the life, the ex of landscape, 
without which the moat beautiful scenes have 
soanewhat dead and blind ix their aspect. The 
Thames indeed here lent his aid ° with o will.” 
Besides its own expanse, and that ofthe beautifal 
palace bay and the long decorated basin apannod 
by graceful bridges, and ranuing along the whole 
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front of the palace, seeming to hold a mirror up 
to it, and double ite beanties ; mumerous other 
surfaces of limpid water, cither limpid and wo- 
ruffled, and reflecting the blue sky, and tenanted 
by fish of many colours, or wakeoed into life by 
fountaius and cascades, refreshed the wight, and 
seemed to combine the whole scone together— 
the garden with the Thames, and that agnia 
with the glietering wurface of the palace itealf. 

Ample walks presented themuclros in all 
directions to the steps of the pooplo; but no 
route seemed so much in favour with the 

ie at that pod ere g along the banke 
of the Thames itself, skirted the bay along ita 
terraces, statued with the effigies of the great 
and goo, and the varied streams that feed the 
Tharaes, and then, leading by the upward bank, 
| pasuod over the many-pillared bridge, whence, 
returning along the willow abadea of the oppo- 
site shore, i¢ ofwred a ‘eat the lower end 
‘of the grounds, by many again to the 
Palace Ialand. 

Next to the Thames itself few foatares of the 
| place seemed to please the good Je maorethan 
‘the fountains, which unded with many 
' various appropriate faucies set forth in sculp- 

ture and skilful arrangements of water. I did 
not seo two alike, and seldom were eimple 
| jets allowed to appear without being atoried 
and illustrated in eoime graceful way by art. 
Apropos of these fountains, my companion ob- 
served that their Jow constant mannuring play, 
which is only naturally fed from « higher source 
without mechanical effort being employed, was 
t hia taste “far more refreshing and scathing 
than ‘geysers’ of water thet givo an idea of a 
convulsion of matnro—lowover,” he alded, “a 
tour de force now and then is very well, expe 
cially to please the many—and the directors 
} have aimple powers in this way hore by means of 
a high reservoir in the wooda, with the addition, 
| I believe, of hydraulic pressure, By this means 
| they can throw a jet in the centre of the front 
_ basin to the height of 300 foet or more, or 
| withinside the building vearly aa high if there 
be too much wind outside, which, however, 
there seldom is here, aa the situation ia pro 
tected. But these displays they keep for fetes 
‘and great days, and the goners! offuct of the 
gardens by no mesna depeuds on them,” 

“You see,” ho added, “in all these arrange- 
mente the directors acted wader the impression 
that they bad a great duty to perform to tho 
| public, to the subscribers, and to themselves. 
They commenced by choosing a site theoreti- 
eally and practically good, connected with the 
highest associations of town and country that our 
island can afford, and they have rogulated from 
the first the affair as oconomically as euch a great 
and novel effort would allow.” “The Thames,” 
he continued, “which brought the materials of 
the palace and its decorations, now brings ita 
visitors, The directors bave closely allied the 
highest kind of instruction to reereation, refine 
ment, and to commerce. ‘They have laid their 
scheme out for the quiet and thoughtful, az well 
an the mere holiisy-maker, and they have done 
all this with — economy and forethought, 
wasting mo cul space in the palace, nor arca 
in the garden. his eite ia, moreover, very 
easy und quick of access by water aa well as 
by rosd and raij, and a working man can come 
here in summer without spoiling bis whole day. 
Moreover, it in to the west of London; and 
mind you, sir, West End people do not like 
to go east, bot Kast end poople hke very much 
to goweat! The feeling that prompts this may 
be a weakness, but it is uowe the leas for that an 
| influential fact,” 
| Thus saying he paused aa we were descend- 
| ing to the mext terrace to ountemplate more 

closely the objects we had seen in the dix 

tance, and I took the opportunity of putsing a 

question which had been on my lips for sometime. 

“Tam aware,” I prefaced,“ that we cannot be 

many miles away from Hammersnith, but would 

you add tothe information you bare already 

#iven me, by enlighteving me aa to our precise 

locality?” 

He turned to answer me, and I leant forward 
to catch his words, I seomed however to trip 
om the steps, and in the effurt to avoid a fancied 
fall, 1 woke, amd instead of my matteroffact 
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friend and the Poople’s Palace, I eaw but a great 
bluebottle fiy buzzing up and down my window 
pane | 
My incomplete vision, however, on waking 
, thoughts, appeared to possess some rit of 
| not altogetber nonsanee: and so after breakfast 
I took pen in hand, and now send you the 
taagled thread my fancy wove lant night. 
Ersitay. 


CURIOSITIES 
OF THE BERNAL SALE, 





Oun * curiosities “ will in this instance not com- 
prize notices of the variction offered at this re- 
i twarkable sale for the gratification of rirtwasi ; 
We ubull, in fact, consider the rirtuon themselves 
asx tho “ourioaities,” and the infatuation ao skil. 
fally excited among them by tho dealers, as the 
greatest curiosity of all. They applauded their 
eagerness in the arena, and fomented it, much 
as tho dog-fanciers excite their animals, by occa 
sionally biting their tails to make them wrangle 
more briskly. A very good, bat not very 
astounding collection of antiquities, has conse- 
ently realised an euormous prica, and a sum 
st in the cutest was mained, and treated ax an 
absurdity, bas been axeooded now that the anc. 
tioueor bas finished his iabours. From twenty to 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds was believed to 
have been spent by Mr, Bernal in quietly filling 
hie house with the varied collections thus 
bronght to the hammer; and moderate men 
fancied that twice that sum, or about fifty thoa- 
sand pounds, might be the total of the eale. 
Some, however, spoke of morn, and got as far na 
fifty ; while one bold speaker absolutely deckared 
he had | of seeing it realise sixty; but ho 
was pitied rather than Matened to, ag an enthu- 
tinst wanting in that coolneas which should cha- 
racteriso the trade. Ho was, however, the 
cleverest of all, and tho one who bit the mark 
nearest ; but he had not shot far enough, for the 
sale actually realised the astounding sum of 
62,6001 18% Sd, We vay “astounding sam,” 
because we foal eure no one could have caleulated 
on it who looked over the collection before the 
wale, anc who reasonably valued things at a fair 
market price ; auch as Mr, Bernal would have 
himself submitted to, and such only aa he would 
have bought at. At the early part of this year 
we noted means by which the excitement 
had been fostered and created. It will be curious 
here to note a fer of the lots thus “ sold" (alan 
with thelr bayers} at what may be consi 
the great sale of the year. 
When we talk of China, we fee! prepared fora 
little folly, for, from the day of the first intro- 
, duction to Europe of the porcelains of China and 
| Japan, there has been a furore on that point. 
| Ladies naturally doted upon it, and, in the days 
| of Anne, bracketed and shelved every room of 
a house, #0 that they might line their walls there- 
with. Hogarth, in his print of “ Taste in High 
Life,” has immortslised the childiah glee of the 
full-grown babies who dete over cups and swucers; 
but what would the stern old English painter 
bare mid bad he soon or heard of eighty 
pours given for one of the fragile receptacles fur 
the liquid infusion. Bat as every beauty has her 
day, aud must then sink neglected, eo Drosden 
and Bévres ties clashed with the East, and 
“eracked” the reputation of its brittle ware. 
Prices almost boundless have been obtained for 
the fumed productions of Frnnco; the clinax 
being reached by the Marquis of Hertford, who 
ve for a of vases the enormous sum of 
1942/. 10%.; and here our “curiasities" begin, 
for Mr. Bernal had bought them for a couple of 
hundred pounds, though they have realised what 
would be considered aaa handsome fortune for 
: & etal proprietor in the land of their fabrication. 
Not only did our overwealthy aristocracy thus 
diaport thomaelves with their purses, our Go- 
vernment officials did the same, and Marlborough 
Howse rejoiced in the purchase of a soup-basin 
at the outlay of 125!., and ecveral cups and 
saucers at oqually “reasonable” figures! Wo 
understand that some of the noble buyer have, 
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in the coolness of reflection repented of their 
bargalos, but “ the nation " ia of course too t 
to groan over its misepent cash, although ite 
ineormetax be dou! 

The profits realised on some of the objects in 
thie really wonderful sala can be only compre 
bended by few facta. Wo shall quote two “ ou 
riositiea of the kind, A. pair of small brass 
candlesticks, 54 inchea in height, covered with 
form) ornament in very coarno enamel, but having 
the magic inscription beneath, “Sir Thomas 


More, Knight, 1362," fotched 221 guineas! They | 


were originally found behind the wainscoting of 
an old house in Chelsea, sold to n dealer for 8I,, 
sod by him to Mr. Dornal for 25. They were 
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407. English, which was considered too Le 
terous by everybody ;'indood, it was believed to 
have been pat there as a bait to draw attention 
to the louse and ite minor antiqwes, and the 
price fixed to ensure this “ great gun" a resting: 
place in the window for ever. 

Whon we find pottery fetching the monstrous 
prices realized at this sale, German jogs which, 
a fow years ago, curiosity dealora did not care to 
haveatall in theirshops, selling forseveral pounds 
each, and in one instance reaching over 40, ; 
when we see, aleo, 3 pair of plates real 2M, 
the same havi 
Strawberry Hal, at the mate of 3/. 10s a lot: 
when old keys fetch 101, and spoons “ follow 


unsightly in form, and beneath criticism in de- , mit,” we should be lost in amazement, did we 
coration ; nay, there were aome among the eon- | not know how cleverly many dealers had luited : 


noiskeura who boldly declared them Flemish | the trap, and how ingenio’ 


works of the latter end of the seventeenth con- 
tary in spite of the magic inecription, 
ware very properly rebuked for au 


the dormant energies of the wealthy collectors. 


yet they wore men of good repute, and we fear | tainty; and “the game waa gon ie fog 


still indulge in heresp—unconvinced even by | up excitement to fever heat, and 


ing the 


the mucceas attending lot 1300, which fetched | result from all whe would buy in haste to 
10 guinens, though composed of two articles of | repent at Ieieure. No wonder that a floating 
different ages, rudely soldered together, and | reportcirculated to the effect that the auctioneers 


which on inepection of the woodeut devoted to 
it in the catalogue, might assure a tyro was o 
“ waapicious Jot.” hie 

The grand comp among the antiquities was, 
however, the battle for tha Lathaie arjetal, bo. 
tween the British Museum aod Lord Loodea- 
borough ; the former being victorious at the cost 
of 2674 The whole history of this relic ia curi- 


ous; it is a simple circu 


themselves feared some “rigging,” and that 
these fancy pricea might mot turn out real on 
settling day. It was a natural but an unfoanded 
fear, and the monied buyers have paid up 3 the 
nation has also paid something like 12,0001, for 
ita share of the amusement. So fur, the sellera 
are safe; the buyers can now lock at their trea 
sures,anod refiect on what they cout the collector, 


ploce of crystal, | and whether it would not be equally onay to 


measuring 44 inches in diameter, rudely broken | visit a fow dealers sx he did, inevead of fighting 


acroes the le, and set in a copper frame, 
Its surface is incised with the history of Susannah, 
and the central inscription sssures us that it 
was made by order of Lothnir of France, in the 
tenth century ; it waa preserved in the Abbey of 
Vasor, on the Meuse, until the Revolation came, 
when it was cast forth, and ultimately came in a 
fractured condition to the bands of Barthelemy, 
tha dealer, of Brassels, who parted with the 
unsightly antique for ten franca; the purchaser 
belug Pratt, of Bond Street. Mr. Bernal happened 
to be idling in his shop when the case contain- 
ing it arrived and was unpacked, and at once 
saw its antiquity and curiosity, and aa quick! 
wished to be ite owner. Ita price wan dousnnted, 
bat on the spur of the moment the dealer 
y knew whnt to eny, having had no time 
to atudy his —— but, Mr. Bernal — 
the demand, be very honestly told him the price 
ho had given, and aleo that he meant to get a good 
profit on the tranmction. The francs were 
accordingly turned into guiness, and the trans 
formation secured the prise to the collector. 
M. Didron, of Paris, tho well-known archeologist 
= Saray ts vala — Mr. Bernal 100 
ens for his bargain, thas agnin multiplyin 

8 hase money tenfold ; the wiedoss with 
which he held on, is proved by the ultimate 
result; though wo beliove M. Didron's offer to 
have boon its fair value, 

The majolica dish representing a porcelain- 
painter at work, which was sold acarcoly seven 

cam ago at the Stowe sale for 41, and bought 
by Mr. Bernal for Sf, now fetched 1201. It 
would be imagined that at eo famous a enle a8 
Stowe, ita fale value would be obtained, but not 
80 think our officials ; for it is bought for Marl. 
borough Houses, We admit [ta interest, but 
believe its outeide value to be 30, Wo, how- 
ever, do not wish to be otherwise than grateful 
whenever our Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
graciously allow anything for the purchase of 
works of art; butas so little is generally granted, 
like others we wish to get an tnuch as we can 
for the money. It dees not become the poor to 
dabble with the luxuries of the rich, and we are 
very poor indeed in all our public granta, and 
miserably mean in everything but governmental 
WwRate, 

A piece of Paliesy ware, bought originally in 
Paris for twelve es, waa recured at this “ole 
by Baron Rothschild for 1622 Jt had been 
broken, but was mendod ; it bad the character. 
istic Heards and reptiles over its surface, by which 
the ware is popularly known ; but we remember 
a specimen of much Guer kind many years in a 
window at Bruges, the price asked boing about 





over an suctioncer's table to the delectation and 
profit of commilssion agents. 
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THE 
SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





Tux annual meeting of this School was held in the 
large saloon of the Music Hell om the Grd ult., tho 
Right Hon. Jobu Parker in the chair. It le to be 
regretted that the attendance was mot ao large as it 
has been on fermmer occasions; though there was 
no falling off in the number of ladies, yot there was 
not such a muster of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the town as might hare been expected, 
seeing that their prosperity must in a large measure 
depend on progress being mode in such studies ax 
are pursued at the School of Design. The Report 
stated that at the two last exhibitions at Gore 
House, 21 medals were swurded to pupils of 
this school; two had receired prize studentahipe 
two had been ‘appointed papil teachers, receiving 
from Government 1, each annually; and three 
students had received prizes of BW. each, to enable 
them te go to the Paris Exhitition, The students 
of the past year were—males, 210; females, 52. 
From the Gnancial statereet it appears that the 
Government grant was G20, ; the students’ fees, 
22; subscriptions, 2044. The principal expensca 
were—tent, SO/.; salaries, of wasters and assistant 
secrotary, 6527.’ attendants, 48/.; ex mses, 128. 
The ehairman delivered n long and c jaborute ad- 
dress, in which he dwelt on the advantages of an 
artistic education, enrnestly recommended the study 
of Grecian models, spoke of the importance of pro- 
vincial schools, and held that while they weal be 
delighted to me the metropolis become a modern 
Athens, fostering the genius of another Phidias, 
still, where all contributed to ber Majesty's exehe~ 

wer, they had a right to expect that the provinors 
should not be neglected, and that the seats of emi- 


been sold, twelve in o lot, at | 


ly they had excited | 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE VILLAGE FETE. 
D, Tealera, Palever, 4, Decbwoite, Lograver. 
Sint of the Picture, 2. 8 in. by «i. 

Errrge our ideas of the Datch chamcter are 
altogether wrong, or the great painters of that 
nation have misrepresented their countrymen. 
We have learned to consider them asa plodding, 
phlegmatic, heavy race, both in body and mind, 
—dall, and with as little eunshine in the soul as 
their brand and low meadows have of the bricht- 
now of heaven; ond yet, if their artinte Lave 
exhibited them aright, men and meadows are 
— with vitality, health, and enjoyment. 

tea, Terburg, and Micris have showed ua that 
the young Hollandor can play the gallant with 





; 8 much eprit, if vot with eo courtly a grice, as 


They | Thero was no risk ontheir parts in consequence, | 
wickedness, | the “ commiasion™ profita became a dead oer- 


) the right " (the left of the apectator), "is a 


| com 


the Spaniard or Frenchman of his tite; while 
Tenlers, Ostade, Brouwer, end othern have left 
us such records of rustic fétes, morry-makings, 
and carousals, aa to eatialy ua that the more 
humblo cliasea among the Dutch were—and 
@oubtlees still are—not very far behind their 
neighbours in their relish of feasting and recre- 
ation. Thin pleasureloving is, we odmit, not 
always shown in ite most attractive aod com- 
mendablo form; but the geniua of frolic— 
* Laughter, holding buth his sides “—presides 
over the rites and ceremonies of a Dutch carousal, 
or the dance. 
1. Of the class of peintera the last referred to, 
David Tenlers, the Younger—-as he is generally 
designated, to distinguish him from his father, 
nn artint of very considerable merit, but far lees 
Known—takes the firet rank, aa the most original 
and varied in his compositions, and successful 
in his trentinent of them, He wos born at Ant- 
werp in 1010, and in early life adopted the atyle 
of painting which he had sequired from bis 
father. In colour this style inalined to a mono- 
tonous brown, which, however, wan soon ex- 
changed for one more silvery and sparkling. Yet 
it was some time before he met with much en- 
couragement, and occasionally he even had the 
mortification to find the works of his pupil, the 
toe Tilburg, preferred to his own. At 
ength, however, the Archdake Leopold William 
of Austria, who was then governor of the Low 
Countries, having seen and admired some of bis 
ictures, gare him a commission to paint several 
or his collection, appointed him director of his 
gallery, and entrusted bim with the task of pur- 
chasing soch worka of the Itallan and Dutch 
Schoole aa might be deemed worthy of being 
placed therein. Many of these pictures Tenicra 
copied most succomfally, 

Of his numerous village fetes, that in the 
Royal Collection which is here engraved ig 
esteemed one of his beat, It ix thas described 
in Sinith’s “Catalogue,” whore it is marked No. 
49f:—"A Village Fete, near the walle of a 
chAteaun. Aridet the festive meeting are five 
couples dancing to the sound of a violin, playod 
by 6 man who stands on the top of neask, On 

group 
d of a gentleman tn black {the Seigneur 


du Village) with hia lady at his side, aud four 


| childres, the youngest of whom in standing in 
, ite nurse's lap, who is seated on the ground; a 


) peasnat appeal 


nent teale whieh had mede this ag distin. | 
thee 


ished for centuries, ought to share in 
ecnce of government and of parliament.—EH. J. 
Gaineford, Esq., in moving the first resolution 
delivered a speoch full of sound views, clearly and 
eeqeuntty expressed. In the courses af bis re- 
marke, he showed that circumstances were oocur- 
ring to open to his fellow-townamen wide and mng- 
hiticent preapects. If they used the opportunity as 
they ought, it would be of great importance to the 
country, but to neglect it would be attended with 
very diferent results. Referring to the proapoct 
of an extended ommorcial intercourse with France, 
he spoke of our neighbours being noted for their 
taste, and for the beauty of their illustrations in 
every work of art and ekill, 
The Shettield School of Design is under the super- 
intendencs of Mr. Young Mitehell, who «pnrea 


muni- | 


re to be inviting his eldest daughter 
to follow the example of her brother, who has 
Joined the ring ; im the left foreground" (the 
right of the spectator) “are a man and a woman 
near a well, and a pigeon-house. There are about 
thirty-one figures in thie composition. This isa 
ploture of superior beauty.” Dr, Wangen writes 
thus of it:-—“in this carefully painted picture, 
of a truly brilliant tone, Teniers, whe imitated 
various masters with eo much skill, hos, in the 

i aud his family, very happily approached 
Gonzales Coques in conception and colouring.” It 
is strungo thas eo fing a work should hare once 
formed a cover toa pianoforte. Smith informs 
ua it waa sold, in 1800, from the collection of 
M. Geldermoentor, for 3604 ; he now values it at 
8 guiness, It is elgued, and dated 1644, when 
the painter was in the meridian of his fane. 


| He died at Brussels in 1694, ot the advanced age 


of oighty-four. 
The “ Village Féte” is on panel; it is in the 


neither time nor exertions to advance its welfere, | Gallery at Buckingham Palace. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLCSTRATIONS, 











No. X,—THOMAS WEBSTER, fi. A. | 
ene exists among us a class of Art which has | 
3} «bot, 80 far as our own observation extends, 
ita counterpart in any nation of Europe: it 
.\% seems indigenous to the English soil, and 
CG b thrives with us, though the natural gravity 
a / of en character, as = are generally 
oy represen! y foreigners, would ay rto be 
unfavourmble to its growth and healtny develop- 
ment. But this estimate of the national disposi- 
tion ia scarcely a just one; on the Saxon 
stock, heavy and solid, has been grafted the light- 
heartedness of the old Norman, and, to a consl- 
derable extent, the love of fun and humour which 
distinguishes the Celtic tribes, ao that till the 
cares and anxioties of business, by which as a great commercial le we 
are all too much influenced, choke up or turn aside into other channels 
the — of merriment, we believe tho Englishman to be os keen! 
sensible of what is ludicrous, and as much inclined to enjoy the comi- 
calities of life, as the inbabitant of any country under the sun. 

Tt would be difficult to designate the clam of Art of which we have 
now to speak: it is humorous, but not of the sort of humour which 
Brauwer, Outade, and other painters of the Low Countries practised ; this 
was of a low and vulgar character; nor of that which the pencils of 
Teniers, Hogarth, and Wilkie represented —their models wero men: | 
Mulready waa the fret to ind subjects for his Art in the sports and mis | 
chievous dispositions of boys—a field on which Webster has since widely | 
expatiated, and in which he stands without a rival, for the “boys” of W. | 
Hunt, the watercolour painter, are of another description ver. 

Thomas Webster, R.A., waa born on the 20th of March 1500, in 
Ranelagh Street, Pimlico: his father, being attached to the household of 

ILL. took his child in ite in to Windsor, where he remained 
till the death of the venerable Young Webster wns educated 





in the choir of the Chapel Royal, St. James's, bis father being desirous of 
making a chorister of him, but like Hoppner, who was in the choir of the 
Chapel Royal, and Callcott in that of Westminster Abbey, Webster 
preferred the art of painting to the practice of music. We know not 
what the world has lost aa a vocalist by the preference, but we are sure 
it has thereby gained an original and most excellent painter. 

Whether, as a boy, Mr. Webster took more delight in “Going 
into School,” or in “Coming out of School;” whether he stood in 
awe of the Dominic's “Frown,” and laughed at his “Joke;* whether 
he was one of the party of “ Birdostchers,” joined in the “Gun- 
powder Plot,” and was the lucky “Boy who had many Frienda:" of 
theee and other matters of like import we are in profound ignorance, 
and must leave our readers in the same condition; but we will venture 
to assert that in all the sports he has eo aptly represented on his can- 
vasses, he played his part, and from them stored his youthful mind with 
recollections that have answered the parpose of bis after life, better than 
the “ Commentaries" of Cwsar, if he ever read them, or the distractions 
of duodecimals and algebraic problema, if he ever worked them out on 
his oak-framed slate. 

In 1820 he entered the Royal Academy as a student, and in 1825 
obtained the firet medal in the School of Painting. Having, in 1525, been 
fortunate in rae i little picture, entitled “ Rebels Shooting a Prisoner,” 
exhibited at Suffolk Street, it at once brought him into notice, so that 
the difficulties which many young painters find in early life, and their 
consequent privations, were alike unfelt by him; these difficulties and 
privations are arduous and painful enough to check all except the most 
ardent spirita, bat when once surmounted, be who has overcome regards 
them from his vantageground with unqualified satisfaction. 

The first of bis exhibited pictures of which we possess any record, 
except that just mentioned, was one sent to the Royal Academy in 1827, 
a portrait picture we presume, the “Children of T. Drane, Eeq.:” the 
next year he contributed the “ Gunpowder Plot” to the Academy, and in 
1829 “The Prisoner,” and “A Fornging Party roused,” to the British 
Institution, Of these and earlier works which Mr, Webster forwarded 
to our public galleries, we can only give the titles; our recollection of 
these does not extend so far back as to justify any critical comment, 
and we have no materials on which we can rely to aid us in the task now 
undertaken. In 1830 he sent to the British Institution “The Sick Child ;” 
in 1831 he exhibited nothing, but in 1852 there bung on the walls of the 
British Institution “ The Card Players,” a “Sketch uf a Cottage,” “The 
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Effects of Intemperance," and “ Tie Love-Letter;” and on those of the | 
Academy, “The Smugglers.” In 1833 he had at the Academy “The 
Lantern,” and “ A Village School.” The year 1334 waa a blank; but in 
the next he exhibited " Late at School,”* and “ Reading the Scriptures,” 


at tho British Institution ; and “ Bird-catchers,” and “The Intercepted are invariably true to nature, though in her most ludicrous 


Letter,” at the Academy, where also, in 1836, he sent a pair of subjecta, | 
“ Going into School,” and “ Coming out of School ;" in 1837, “ Returning 
from the Fair ;" and, in 1898, “ Breakfast.” 





* This is the picture, we beliere, which is new in tho Varnes Culleetion,” and 
which was cugraved in the Art-Journa! under the title of “The Trasnt." 


de 


se3car, 


(1.46. Nicholle, 


All thie time the artiet was gradually winning his way to public favour; 
every clasa saw in his humorous compositions what could not fail to amuse, 
and therefore to please ; for hia humour, like that of all Dickens's droll 
fellown, is never coarse; it never touches caricature His characters 
ae 
nature which both old and young could understand and appreciate, If 
his Art is not what some call “High Ari,” (a term not satisfactorily 
defined), it is so agroeablo, and contains #o much of truth, that ono is 
always inclined to make acquaintance with it: it shows us the sunny 
side of nature, recalls the momories of our own boyish days, or of some 
scene we may have chanced to witness during the ne scr of a life, 
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At the period of which we are writing, it waa a commou practice with another picture, full ot —_ incident and individual character, a 
artista—especially such as bod achicved a reputation—to send to the group of young and old abso by the loterest which the performance 
British Institution, only pictures which had been previously exhibited at of Punch is always sure to create. Here are listeners of all sorts, sizes, 
the Academy, but we do not fiad that Mr, Webster followed this plan; | and degrees; some of the young portion of the audience alarmod, others 
he contributed to this society, in 1839, two pictures, one "The Rat-Trap,” | wondering whether Toby will really bo suspended on the gibbet, and 
boys inspecting its contents; the other called “ Anticipation,” a baker's | others, more experienced in these melodramatic exhibitions, enjoying the 
bringing home a pie, for which a hungrf-looking boy waits anxiously | whole affair to their heart's content. In the distance a host of boisterous 
at the door of his cottage home, standing, “ like a greyhound in the slip,” | urchins, just discharged from the village school, is rushing towards the 
with a cloth tucked up under his chin, a spoon in his hand, his mouth | show, just in time to be in at the death of some one of the actors for 
balf-open in “ anticipation” of the savoury plateful: the boy, however, is | whom the executioner’s noose is prepared. There is a touching little 
not a glutton, be is im rude health, and exercise seems to have sharpened | episode in the picture that tells us the artist bas a feeling heart for the 
his hunger. There isa striking contrast to his eagerness in the quict | sorrowful, no less than an imagination that makes “Laughter hold both 
indifference with which the servantairl, or, more probably, his elder | her sides:” not far from the theatrical box stand a widow and ber orphan 
sister, takes in the homely dinner. His Academy picture of this yoar, | children, waiting for a waggon that approaches in the distance; the 
* Football,” was cousidere! the beat he had yet painted; a group of | vebicle will most probably convey them for ever from the home of their 
Village urchins are in the full excitement of the game, which they follow | past happiness; they have no merry faces wherewith to greet Panch ; 
up in the most vigorous manner; of course Mr. Webster must show some | their hearts are desolate as their countenances are sad, and the more 60 
“fan" among the players; consequently, a boy has received a kick, and | because distress always weighs moro heavily when it has to be borue with 
in his agony seizes one of his companions by the hair; another boy has | the suashine of happiness all around. It may, perhaps, be asked why the 
bad his cap pressed over his eyes by some mischief-lovers; while another, | painter has thua chequered his sunlight with a deep shadow ; and we 
who ia kneeling in tho foreground of the composition, raba himsclf to | anawer, because, as a skilful painter, he knows the contrast must greatly 
relieve the pain occasioned by a chance blow given in the mélée. The | heighten the general effect, He sent this year a small picture, entitled 
picture is full of animation, the figures are most skilfully grouped, and | “ Peeping Tom,” to the British Institution. 
very carefully finished. In 1540, be exhibited at the Royal Academy | In the following year, 1841, the name of Mr, Webster appears in the 
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list of Associates of the Royal Academy, an honour to which be bad | described to him every pa and charucter it containg. There is a 
proved a just clalin; be was elected with the now Sir Charles Barry | wonderful ‘fitness’ in all which be does; he is, moreover, a master in 
and Mr. Redgrave. He exhibited threo pictures this year, and they were | the comparatively minor attributes of the artist. Tho play of line in the 
three which we think be bas nover surpassed. Two of them, the “Smile” | composition, the minute variations in expression, the i rom 
and the “Frown,” are eo well known from the engravings published by | the warm to the cvol light, the transparency of the shadows, and the 
the “Art-Union of London," that it would be a waste of our time and | adaptation of the background are all admirable, and indicate with what 
space to enlarge upon them, The third, the “ Boy and many Friends,” | surety Mr. Webster's conceptions once formed are carried out” 

we perfectly remember wan one of the great points of attraction in the There was a charming little picture by this artist, occupying the “ post 
room where it hung; it represents a schoolboy who bad just received a | of honour,” a4 the place over the fireplace is generally thought to 
ame of good things from home, and be is consequently surrounded | be, in the British Institution in 1842; it was called the “ Wauderer,” 
xy a group of his companions, all anxious to aid im disinterring the | and represented a young Italian boy with a box of white mice, which 
treasures, to Jend a knife or a corkscrew, or anything else the owner of | he is showing to some children at the door of their cottage, The 
the ket and its contents might require; it is quite wonderful how | contrast in faces of the ‘ Wanderer,” weary and exiled, and thoee 
the heart of a schoolbcy opens under the encourngiig prospect of a | of the children in humbler but comfortable quarters at home, ia very 
goodly interest for bis loan. This picture was noticed in the following | happily expremed—the group all sunshine and delight, the little Italian 
terms in our Journal at the time it was exhibited ; we can now say | sorrowful and careworn, In the Royal Academy he had three pictures 
heither more nor less of it than we then wrote,—" One of the best works | this year, the “Grandmother,” an elderly dame teaching her little 
in the collection; carefully drawn, ably coloured, and excellent as | grandson to read, or rather attempting to teach him, for the child 
composition ; it is full of humour too, in no degree exaggerated ; the | appears to be attending to everything bat the task be has to learn. 
expression of exch member of the group is imbly true—calling | Another called the “Impenitent” represents an incorrigible urchin on 
forcibly to mind our schooldays, and sending the heart back half a | whom punishment or reward would seem to be alike ineffective to bring 
century, to the joys and fears that have never since been half #0 real as | him into something like discipline; he is for ever in trouble; and now 
they were in boyhood. e ° ad We seldom eee a) for some high crime or misdemeanour is expntriated from the school- 
work of Mr. Webster's that we do not believe we could ourselves have | room, and made to do peuance in a sort of kitchen where ho stands, book 
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in band, lookimg the impersonation of boyish barditiood, we had almost 
written “ villainy”; however, a change may come o'er the spirit of his 
dream, ere he growa up to be a man, and be may yet prove himself a 
reapeetable member of society. The third picture “ Going to Sehool,” 
introduces the spectator into the interior of au apartment atrewed with 
boxes, parcels, and a profusion of items such a4 nn indulgent mother would 
provide for her pet on his departure for boarding school: she haa amply 
taken care of his bodily comtorta external and internal; if the master 
succeeds in furnishing the head in an equal ratio the boy will tarn out a 
clever fellow ; but we fenr maternal fondness will spoil him. The general 
composition of this picture is very skilful, aud all the details are most 
true in drawing and colour, 

Mr. Webster's single picture of the year 1544, we will venture to may, 
drew forth as many sighs from the spectators a4 his former productions 
had elicited smiles; it pourtrayed one of those touching incidents which 
show that the artiet'a harp is not always tuned to merriment, but that 
sometimes it hangs 
upon the willows : 
the picture is called 
“Sicknese and 
Health.” A young 
girl on whose fea 
tures the death- 
warrant ja set, is 
seated propped up 
by pillows at a 
cottage door; he 
fore it an Italian 
organ-grinder ia 
playing bis inetro- 
to the m 
of which two chil- 
dren, younger than 
the poor invalid, 
are dancing: all 
the characters very 
ably sustain the 
intention of the 
artist, and are full 
of interest. 

What would Mr, 
Wobster have done 
for subjects for his 
peocil had there 
been no such folk 
in the world as 
incorrig boys, 
idle boys, mlachie- 
yous boys, funny 
boys, ke! We find 
a group of the lat 
ter, in o picture 
exhibited at the 
British Institution 
in 1844, gathered 
round a house 
wifo’s washing tub, 
in which a boat of 
home manufacture 
with a paper sail is 
“boxing the com- 

ase” of * Contrary 
Winds"—the title 
of the work—iseu- 
ing from the in 
flated cheeks of 
these juvenile 
Joli, whose great- 
est delight it sects 
to be to offect op- 
posing currents, #0 
that in the mlm 
tornado the little 
craft will surely be 
swamped, In one 
of his two Academy 
pictures the artist 
stepped aside from bis usual course to pay o tribute lial aftectio 
his aged parents by painting their portraits to comme ate the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage; the aged couple are sested side by side; 
the picture, a small one, ia a gem of ita se, The other is called. the 
“ Pedlar;* he la displaying his box of trinkets and finery to a country- 
womatu and her daughter: it iaa work of ment—for the painter could not 
fuce anything that is not good—-but the subject is not treated to have 
ocinl interest. In the following year Mr, Webster waa olected Royal 
Academician ; bis sole contmbution to the exhibition was the " Dame's 
School "“—now in the Vernon collection; a lange engraving of this picture 
has been published by Mr. Hogarth, and a small one appeared in the Art- 
Joureal not very long ago, so as to render further comment unnecessary. 
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* Ploase remember the protto, 
Only once a-year,” 


was the motto npponded to one of his pictures exlibited in 1916: a 
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semicircle of children of both sexes with outstretched hands, and in each 
an oystershell, are soliciting the dountions of the passersby. The 
expression of th grotto mondicants ia moat amusing because most 
natural, their importunity is irreeletible; the eldest boy is a bold beggar, 
he has been a grotto builder many years, and has acquired confidence by 
success and experience ; his application is of the Jack Sheppard kind,— 
he is a highwayumo who bids you “stand and deliver;” the youngest 
looking of the party is a little girl, by no means mistrees of the 
business in which she is engaged; she holds out her shell timidly, and 
hangs down ber head as if half ashamed of the act of begging. All the 
characters in this admimbly painted picture are the reault of close study, 
and an intimate kaowledge of the “ order” to which they belong. Under 
the title of “ Good-night,” the artist exhibited also a subject representing 
the interior of a rural cottage, occupied by the family of an honest yeoman, 
ono of the class which in these days capital aod a system of extensive 
farming have converted into day-labourers: the ancient yeoman who 
tilled his small 
number of acres— 
from fifty to a 
hundred, and very 
often his own free- 
hold—ia now also 
awong the extinct 
races, a victim to 
the Moloch of 
wealth; but we 
cannot stop to la- 
ment his decay,— 
besides, we should 
get political, and 
perhaps angry, 
which would be 
out of place and 
unseemly here, In 
Mr. Webster's pic 
ture the farmer 
and the elder por 
tion of hia family 
have wat down to 
supper; the youn- 
gor children are 
bidding all “ pood- 
night” gre they re 
tire to bed; it iso 
scene in which con- 
tentiment and do- 
snestic happiness 
are the inmates of 
thia rustic home. 
Of the three pic- 
tures exhibited by 
Mr. Webater in 
1847, one was ao 
charming portrait 
of a little girl, Miss 
Ellen Young; the 
second, called “ In- 
struction,” a small, 
but characteristic 
work, in which an 
old lady has fallen 
to sleep while she 
ja teaching her 
grandson to read; 
the lattor, quite 
unconscious of this 
fact, ia still busy in 
disentangling the 
letters of some dif- 
ficult word, evi- 
dently beyond his 
comprehension. 
The third, and the 
inost important of 
the three, was a 
picture sugrested 
by a description in 
one of the talea of Washington Irving's inimitable “Sketch-Book,” where 
Frank Bracebridge promises to favour his friende with a apecimen of tho 
musical achievement of his cousin Simon in forming a “ Village Choir,” in 
the church which did not possess an organ ; Simon, for this purpose, had 
formed a choir of all the parish vocalists and instrumentalists, selecting 
“ for the bass all the deep solemn mouths, and for the tenor the loud 
ringing mouths, among the country bumpkine.” In the gallery of the 
chureh, therefore, ia about as motley an amemblage of choristers as can 
well be imagined : the leader of the choir, a spare figure in an ill-fitting 
suit of rusty black, is singing most lustily, his open mouth discovering 
the logs of so many of bis tecth nx must make his intonation far from 
distinct: to the right and left of the leader are ranged the vocalists— 
anything but “sweet eingera of Israel,” and the performers on bassoon, 
violoncello, clarionet, &c., each of whom is unquestionably extracting as 
much “power” from his instrument as lungs and a strong arm can 
respoctively produce. The composition is full of humorous incident, 
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carried out with the careful execution which Las always distinguished the | 


style of this painter. 

‘The “Interior Economy of Dotheboyn Hall” in a small sketchy — 
exhibited in 1548; in it we recognise poor Smike engaged in performing 
the monial task of “ shoeing" the young beir of the * hall,” whose mother 
is busy in the school-room rostrum, portioning out the brimetone and 
treacle to the pupils of the establishment. A far more interesting work, 
because lees painful to the imagination, ia the “ Rubber,” exhibited the 
mame year; we quote the criticiem of the ArtJournal on this picture : 
“The scene in, perhaps, the kitchen of a village ale-house, in which is 
assembled a wy deep in a rubber of whist, the winning and ane bands 
being defined with inimitable power of description. The easy complacence 
which is settled on the features of two of the players, shows the side 
fortune bos taken on thia particular occasion, The face of ono of the 
adverse party is full of em eut and thonght, while that of his 
partoer lowers with impaticnce and dissatisfaction, The characters are 
distinet individualities, cach declaring that silent but deep interest peculiar 
to habitual whiatplayers, But the character and expression ore not the 
only eminent qualities which give value to this work ; it is the beautiful 
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realisation of the lighta that break upon the figures from the open 
window, and the masterly painting of the reflected lights by which some 
of the faces are seen. In purty of colour, definite character, and thoughtful 
purpoee, this is the most valuable production the painter has ever 
exhibited ;" and we may add that it is altogether free from the vulgarities 
which generally disfigure similar subjects by the old Dutch painters, 

Of bis two pictures of the following year, “See Saw,” and the “ Slide,” 
the former constitutes one of our illustrations; the mischievous humour 
of the bigger boy, who has “ hoisted" bis companion and keeps him at 
the elevation, to his infinite terror, is séabahty exprereed ; while one 
can almost hear the chuckle of the looker-on, who is seated on the truuk 
of the tree, nursing the child. The “Slide” is, perhaps without an 
exception, the most amusing picture which even this humorous artist 
has comp ; one has only to fancy about fifty village boys on a pond 
of ice, engaged in all the trickeries which the sport, of a necessity, eeems 
to involve, and all the mishaps to which its votaries are subject, and wo 
have then an idea of the * fun” the artist bas embodied on his canvass: 
the work ja inimitable, and must be seen to be appreciated in all its 
drollery and variety of character: in colour and execution it is perfect. 
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Our space will only permit us to add a list of his subsequent works ; they 
are of so recent n date ns to be frueh in the memory of our readers, all of 
whom must either have seen thom or have perused our critical remarks 
whon thoy appeared in the Acadeiny ; etill we choose to give their titles, 
in order to complete our cntalogue of Mr, Webster's principal pictures. 
In 1850, he exhibited a “ Study from Nature,” a boy in the interior of a 
cottage eating from a porringer; the “Chorry-seller;” a “ Peamnt’s 
Home,” and a “ Farmhouse Kitchen.” In 1851, a “ Chimney Corner,” 
“ Attraction,” an Italian boy performing on a sort of hurdy-curdy to some 
children at the door of a cottage; and the “ Portrait of a Lady.” In 
1852, a “School Playground,” “A, B. C.." a title that explains itself, 
“A Letter from the Colonies,” and the “ Daughters of F. Young, Eaq.” 
Io 1853, another “Dame's School.” In 1554, A Villager's Offering,” 
“A Breakfast Party;" and in the present year, “ Spring, the first of a 
series of the Seasons,” and “A Race.” 

Of the four illustrations wo introduco as examples of tho “style and 
character” of Mr. Webster's pencil, the first is from his later works, the 
three others are frou his earliest pictures, never exhibited ; they show 
the germs of that humour and genuine drollery displayed throughout the 
whole of his artistic carcer. These three small works were in the | 
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possession of the late Mr. Wadmore, of Tottenham, and were wold with 
the rest of his collection by Messra Christio & Manson, last year, Mr, 
Wadmore might probably have paid for them about 251 each, perha) 
not eo much, for they were bought, we believe, when the name of the 
painter was“ unknown to fame,” and so far aa our records and information 
extend, they were not purchased from an exhibition room. The auctioneers 
knocked down “Il Penseroso,” for 262/. 10s.! “The Dirty Boy,’ for 
S40. 102.1! and “Sketching from Nature,” for 368. 124!!! or something 
very near to 10001 for the three. If this is not a profitable investment 
of capital, allowing even for the interest and compound interest of the 
purchase money th: a term of twenty or thirty years, we know not 
what is; we commend this fact—by no means an isolated one in the 
annale of picture-dealing—to some of our large capitalists and speculators 
in the city ; with this proviso, however, that they first of all attain auch a 
knowledge of guod Art aa to enable them to discover the germs of future 
greatness: it is only in this way they can expect to “ realise." 

Woe confess a strong partiality for the inimitable works of this most 


| original painter; they are pictures affording real pleasure: whother we 


regard their masterly execution as artistic productions, or the cheerful 
aud amusing subjects he illustrates, they are equally most acceptable. 























FRENCH CRITICISM ON 
BRITISH ART. 


We present our readers with some further 
specimens of opinions expressed by the beat 
Parisian periodical and journalist critica reapect- 
ing our English works in the Exhibition of 
Beaux Arta. From almost all the organs of the 
press, noticea more or lees discriminative, more 





or lees dispassionate, were preferred on this | 


attractive theme. Upon reviewing the reviewers, 
however, wo have felt occasion to be struck with 
the absence from their lncubrations of anything 
like a fine, searching, analytic spirit, Nota little 
of long-winded deseription of the subject-matter 
of our paintings—not a little of bald dicta—but 
rare, indeed, have been the instances where these 
Daniels come to judgment proferred a vi 
striking and subduing reason for the faith that 
Was in them, When we have found this finer 
metal, we have graspod at it and put it forth 
scrupulously, even though not untinctured, at 
times, with an alloy of —— 

The Mfoniteur, of May 23, thus gives its 
opinion on the merits Mr. Ward:—"‘ The 
Execution of Montrose,’ and ‘The Last Sleep of 
Argyle,’ are, in all reapects, of the true historic 
type, , Moreover, are not too deeply im- 

with the stamp of the British School. 
in the ‘Montrose,’ there are pasages of much 
vigour, but, on the whole, we grve the preference 
to‘ Argyle.’ Argyle sleeps well; his form lies 
without rigidity or #tiffuees on the prison pallet. 
There is, however, a slight touch of the melo. 
dramatic in tho figure of him in the morcon 
clonk, who, from under the pent-house of his 
black peruke, contemplates the sleeper. 

“Mr. Ward has exhibited another picture, 
which may also bo deemed historic, notwith- 
standing its moderate dimensions, viz, ‘The 
Royal Family in the Temple.’ It is plain that 
Mr. Ward, like our Delaroche, has a taste for 
the pathetic, and takes up tmgedies in the fifth 
act. Here Louis XVI, on his couch; the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth work beside him 
in silence, and the young Dauphin ceases to 
pursue his games, This picture, finished as it 
is with scrupulous care, will, we doubt not, 

rove & greater favourite with the public at 

ree, than the other two, to which it is inferior.” 

In a notice of Mr, Ward in the Revue dee 
Peruse Arts, there is the following brief stricture, 
which, as the picture to which it has reference 
is now about to be transferred, in a different 
vehicle and larger size, to the walls of the Palace 
of Westminster, may be worth his consideration, 
There ia, we should venture to euggest, a scintilla 
of truth in it. 

"Ward," mys the Revue, “isa colourist. He 
haa, in fact, in his colour a power and dramatic 
ideality, which he faila to impart to physiogno- 
inical expression. His head of Argyle is that of 
a goodly parson reposing in commonplace tran- 
quillity ; while, on the other hand, the tone of 
the composition is at onco rich ond sombre, 
brilliant and profound. In the midat of this 
dangerous richness, the lights sparkle, and only 
take ig in the general harmony by the intensity 
which they have, in common Trith the rest of 
the canvaa, Unfortunately, the whole has a silky 
lustrousnesa, which glistena equally on the floor 
of the prison and the green corerlet eo boldly 
thrown across the bed—on the wall, as on the 
moroon mantle of him who visits the dungeon 
to bring the prisoner to the scaffold. Thin defect 
in atill more strongly felt in ‘The Execution of 
Montrose,’ where it has no seboff in the arrange- 
ment and general effect of the subject,” * 





* M. La ne, inn series of able and liberal eriticiams 
on the lish school, published in the Cons itetionned, 
ayaper which seems to have cacaped the notice of our 

udent is Paris, makes tho following remarks 


wacoemful ; ‘The Sleep of A ‘ boldly and naturally 
Juted, and which bas been more highly appreciated : in 
this picture the interest is produced by s simplicity of 


seenis which cas only be well anderitood hy those who 
Kow what a joke is in England (gui aapent rire em An- 
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Maclise and Rothwell are thus noticed by the | figure 


Revue des Bear Arts :—* At times one be 
lod to beliore that the English painted with both 
handa—the one artistic, uncouth. In 
the ‘Ordeal by Touch’ of Maclise, come parts are 
richly and broadly done, Such is the of 





soldiers drawn up bebind the altar, and whose | exquisite cutting. Ido not say that this is the 
armour has the true metallic reflex ; such, also, | ideal of the the beauty of the antique 


the widow of the slain man, who appeals to 
the bleeding wound of the victim, with an 
action a little too theatric, solemnly accuses the 
murderer, Tho remainder i —— dry; the 
fleal-tinta, jcularly, are to tho eye, 
seamed, and reddish, like terra-cotta, 

“T do not, however, take it that this is a con- 
ventional tint, as, in some of the Italian theatres, 
the female dancers wear green drawers to meet 
the scruples of English prad + Were this ao, 
Mr. Rothwell’s ‘ Calisto" w have been espe- 
cially painted to violate the rule. The nude 
figure of the emilin nymph roclines in unstudied 

upon the —an ideal of voluptuousnesa. 
jer knees gently bent, are preased toge 
ono arm is thrown up towards her head, and 
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and misty middle distance, 
harmonise with its ethereal occupant. The 


plas), bat which a comparison with another picture by 
the same painter, “The Moyal Family of Trence in the 
Temple,” acems to reveal the altunthon in which a large 
umber of the artists of England, and even of France, 
ya i 
rome iteelf to the guiness of some * 
gontioman,’ who would prove bis seriousness in the face 
ofa fas quinadde. The sccond is ome of those aatinfactions 
Which Is now and then permitted toa man of feeling, 
who has the rare advar of being above weocemity 
and who says to himself, ‘i will make this picture 
myself.’ Under this tith, ‘The Royal Family in the 
Temple,” we should expect to sce represented ome of the 
Deart-remding scenes of which the walls of the Temple 
were witnesses, a4, the head of Madame de Lamballe 
carried past the windows, or, the farewell of the Ki 
Dat the aspect, calm and almost familiar, of Mr. Ward's 
irprises nt onco; accordingly, several 
eritica have spoken of lt with contemp+, eoukl onl 
the sccemsorios were too tn! 


they are moved Ww the simple and toyeching re; 
tion, Which, by ¢ 


coou 
asnl this confessdon discharges us from all other eulogy : 
we shall confine ourralres toa description of the picture, 
Mr. Ward has represented the interior of the Teznple. 
The royal fumily i here sasombled, Gare by the 
o whom we see iu the distance. Noarn table aro 
weatod the Quoes, Madame Elizabeth, and Madame 
Royale. The Dawphia ia ye gor thelr feet. Lins 
XVI, stretched on smal jet hed, is in ong of those 
eal slumbors which o conscience obtains in the 
situations. At the bottom of 


chosen as an expdistory sacrifice. 
The Queen stops in her work, and lets fall upom her 
keees a garment of the Ei which she has been orcu- 
pied ia repautag. The li Davphin plays solselonly, 
as child socustomed to respect the sorrows be has 
begun te comprehend. Madame Elizabeth, with the 
mournful serenity of a guardian works and 
watches the young prince. Madame , 
sear the Queen, ls arranging some Sowers in a vase, 
and her young and charining parson appears toiUuming 
the prison wall 6 iy of pe. The it taken 
from the dismantled ries, contrasts by its eee 
‘comple. On 


Ovor all the infamous gaolers have affixed a piscerd of 
the noted ‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 


Dauphin, all t 
im the Tensuple ; 
these trou cusntenance of Maric- 
Autoingtte, The meet profound grief is teopei 
there,—tha sorrow of the mather, the sister, the wife, 
the sorervign, bat the Christian shines through all; 
eho ia dignitied 


these who surround her; 
mourn over all with indescribable 


of the Saracens."—{Ep, 4,-J.} 
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or more of their -naturod brashea, The 
Moniteur (Jane 2} thus discusses him :— 

“In pope as Millais and Hunt alienate 
themse from the accustomed style of the 


English school, does Mr. Webster, on the other 


| hand, to and abide by it. He reminds ws 
of Mi ly without having uniformly the same 
masterly precision, the same force of tte, the 
game wt Bs of expression. He ia, however, a 
very agreeable painter, an onious colourist, 


yer emer 
ving minutely described “ The Foot Ball” 
cocnposition, the critic continues:—" The English 
painters, for the moet have a lively imita- 
tive perception, and work up exprossion 
more particularly in ecenes, even to the 
verge of caricature. The back ground of this 
scene, which, beneath the foli of trees, ex- 
hibits a group of tipplera seated before a tavern, 
would not be unworthy of Tenlers, for sweetness 
of tone and freedom of touch. ‘To us it would 
soom, that the ruddy is lavished over freely on 
the cheeks of the children, but British ‘ babies’ 
have complexions of strawberry and cream 
which, no doubt, justify Mr. Webster's pencil, 
“On socing the title of another of Mr. Webster's 
pictures, ‘Contrary Winds,’ dream not of a con- 
test between flerce Boreas and the great storm: 
eweeplng African Zephyr, with trum’ 
mouths ond cheeks out. Nelther picture 
to yourself a monstrous billow swallowing up in 
its folds, and beneath a black, thunderous sky, a 
shattered vessel. Tho tempest hero is all in 
play, but, etill a tem: if not in a glass of 
wnter, at least ina tub. Two or three 
compel, by puffs of their breath, a boat of cork 
with paper sails, to whirl about upon the ocean 
of this vessel. Never did the winds, escaped 
from the cave of olus, more conacientiously 
void their bass of blasts against a classic feet. 
An old woman seated in an arm chair, tranquilly 
darna a stocking, while the young things exhaust 


their breath ; nor does she atall appear inclined 
to interfere, like Virgil's Neptune and, brandieh- 
bg 


— for a trident, give forth the * Quos Ego." 
The ship will infallibly founder. Here, a thou- 
sand pretty detail, ecrupulously studiod, fill up 
the back ; kettles and pans gleam like 
- farbi — baa en eae 
ing cup and bottles all swell out wi es 
of brifllaney. The most exacting of Dutchmen 
could not hesitate —— Inst a batterie de 
cuisine so precise and so ¥ polished up. 
“4% Village Choir’ would, in the hands of 
our Biard, have become simply a me, 
Mr, Webster has treated the subject with a bib- 
seriousness, which never abandons the 
nglish and, faithfully representing nature, bas 


stamp of irreverence to the ‘he aspect 
of theae ae A ee phage their arts to 


showing how many a tooth has vanished from 
their gums, might cause something of a smile to 

across one’s lips, but eo conscientious are 
they and kindly, that to mock them would be 
impossible. They bend 
oe ragp their violoncello, mechanically finger 


sincere a an unction, with such deep 
for bath solemnity, that, notwith- 











da 











attitudes, an involun! hy. 
lt must ber Pagotien that Roclick foenels 
gues. which cam never be overlooked, smiles 

from the bonnets of three young girla, who 
loan againet the carved aud well waxed balus 
trade, with a pretty air of propriety and piety 
the moat charming m the world. 

“In ‘The Ch Sellors" there is a delicious 
little girl {for be it remarked, that, what the 
‘cross a artiste moat fondly give their 
hands to—next to their dogs—in children) with 
scceasorica most dolicately made out But, it 


acems to us that Mr. Webster's chef-d'awrre line | 


in a frame no than one's hand, and in- 
seribed in the catalogue under the ourt designa- 


tion of ‘ Portraits’ Here an old man ond woman | 
—portrrite no doubt—the Baucia and Phile- | 


mon of gome English rural spot, aud who could 


cheerily celebrate their union's Eftieth annirer- 


wary, bring their heads together, like royal effigies 
on & medal, in token of their wall-tried conjugal 
unlow. Prettier wrinkles, kindiler crowefvet, 
more delicate tints (euch aa pippine disclose at 
the close of winter} could not be imagined, than 
those which mdinte, mingle and give complexion 
to the good dame’s face, which fenced in a it la, 
with muslin frill of cap and collar, reset! 

well-preserved fruit carefully enveloped in fancy 
pattern paper. The whole physiognomy has so 
sweet a pore tint—so oo a oe — 

jon of auch tranquil bappiness—there le etl 

F those eyes half Auleael ater by a soft lash, 
#o much of life, cheerfulness and spirit, that 
one takes to loving old age in looking on the 
— pair, eo superior to those of Iguatiue 


La Patric (M. Marte Martin) is on the whole 
equally laudatory of Mr. Webster, with, however, 
some differencca in his points of stricture. 
“After Mr. Mulready,” be saya, “it ia Mr, 
Webster who, of all English artista, claima most 
sttention, and wine the warmest eulogiusis. He 
wants but a certain vigour of touch ani tone, 
which characterise the author of ‘The Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ to be, in’ the full seme of the worl, 
aumster, At the easme time, he has a negative 
advantage over the latter, which, im our eyes, in 
of an imamense importance: He is free from tho 
defect of an oxcossivo literal realization, exact- 
ing from art mechanical finwwes which tend to 
materialise it. A painter of high intelligence— 
of delicate and just perception—of rare tact—an 

ble colouriet, extromely delicate in his 
handling, Mr. Webster would be entitled to take 
his place in the Gest line of British painters, 
were his range of palette more distinct—more 
animated, ami his touch more precies and 
energetic.” 

There is a discordance between the first een- 
tence of this lucubrasion, wherein our artist is 
placed next to Mulready, as the object of eulo- 
gium, and the last, wherein it is intimated that 
he does not take bis place om the first line of 
British artiséa, which we shal] not undertake to 
sot right, but leave to the tender mercies of our 
readers. 

The critic, in continuation, expresses his high 
odmiration of “The Game of Foothall,” “The 
Village Choir,” aud “ Contrary Winds,” summing 
up the merits of the latter thins :—“ The tidinees 
of the cottage—the innocent amusement of the 
ehiidren—the venerable aspect of the grandame 
—all is accounted for by the artist, in placing a 
Bible on the table-cloth near to the good old 
women, Thus, thia lite picture of an interior 
is raade to convey a moral loeson. The colour 
here is excellent: the figure of the dame, and 
the details of culinary furniture aro worthy the 
pencil of a Terburg or a Mieris,” 

Tn conchasion, he pours out a similarly warm 
tribute of admiration to that of the Monitexr on 


the amall picture of “The Portraits,” closing | principal group ia given with mar! 


of two aged 





| ceremony present, it may be said, great difli- 
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aw rece, complete. When the paint is dry, or 
the day after, they set ubout the hair, 1f some 
looks are to full upon the forehead, or over the 
checks, they lay them om crudely, withoat 
troubling themeelves in to harmonising 
the ome with the other. iterally, they clap a 
wig om the head of each of their persouages.” 

Me. Webster has the honour of being excepted 
from the herd, against which this veracious jeu 
d'veprit is launched “Mr. Webster,” says the 
critic, “ has a feeling for harmony of colour ; his 
picturos are not only fall of mind and subject- 
matter for subtle analysia, bat they are agreeable 
objects for the eye to dwell upon, As to the 
tiininture canvas, simply styled ‘ Portrnits,” it 
is his chef dewere—if 1 had to solect two pictures 
from amongst those exhildted from England, this 
should be one, and Mr. Mulready's ‘ Whistouian 
Controversy * the other.” 

Wo cannot omit ove farther fervid tribute to 
this gem of Mr, Webeter, Is ia from the Jourea! 
des Pitts of Aug. 2%. Ita critic snys—“ I have 
still to notice a small picture of Mr. Webster's, 
which is probably the moat delicate and perfect 
of the works be baa sent ua Tt ia the portraita 

persona—man nud wife, no doubt. 
Not only does this work leave nothing to be 
desired a# an imitation of nature, bat it ia im: 
pPouible to depict with more depth and tender- 
ness of fooling an angelic serenity in the exprea- | 
sion of two mortal beings. Tho aspect of the 
eweet physiognomics recals the idea of Dante in 
reference to Beatrice—we feel that in looking 
upon them, we, ourselves grow better.” 

Mr, Leslie le probably the artist amonget our 
élite, who i# least apprecinted by the Parisian 
cognoscenti, The exquisitely refived aubtlety of 
his humour, chiefly, however, connocte] with 
the illustration of passages in literary maater- 
pieces, ia too fine for thorough appreciation, 
when parties are not perfectly familiar with tke | 
orginal. Of this we could not profer a more 
striking instance than the brief notice by the 
AMemitexr (June 8) of the “Scene from the Viewr 
of Wakefield.” That charming picture was the 
deserved object of universal admiration on its 
exhibition at the Roynl Acadamy, and wo cannot 
but wonder that it haa not ere now been roade 
the subjoct of what could mot fail to be a most 
= engraving. The Monifeur, or Mous. | 

beophile Guatier, who bas shown a finer dia 
crimination in other romarks on Mr. Laslio’s | 
work, thus, in seeming happy unconeclouaness of | 
the meaning of the work before his eyes, dismisses 
it in a single line. 

“ The scene drawn from ‘Tho Vicar of Wake- 
ficld* presenta a curious picture of an English 
interior, of pretty fernale heads and wall-toucked | 

coeanorigg, | 





1 


a 
The Monitexr is more just whore wo should 
have apprehended misconception or projudico 
by the picture of “ The Coronation.” 
Thus it takes note of it: —" Subjecta of official 





culties to the painter. To reconcile ceremonial 
etiquette--tho portraits of historic personages— | 
exactoess of costume, sometimes ao unfavourable 
to effect, with the exigencies of art, is far from 
essy—although the great mastery have left some 
admirable examples devoted to subjects of the | 
kind. Witness Rubens in his ‘Coronation of | 
Mary de’ Medici,’ and Darid im his celebrated 
‘Sacre’ Mr, Leslie's pretensions are more mo- | 
dern, and the marrow dimensions, within which | 
he has represented ‘H.M. Qoeon Victoria re- | 
ceiving the Sacrament” on the day of hor Coro | 
nation, doce not demand the same qualities of | 
the groat historic style. The design of thia work 
ie woll arranged, and as much broken out of for. 
mality, at the necessary placing in parallel lines 
of the parties represented would alt. The | 
religions 


with this crowning avermont * (ierard Dor went | feeling, and Mr. Lestie has been happy in real- 


pos mieux frit,” Gerard Dow would not hare 
dono better ! 

So, ales, 1 niom (Jane 14) favours Mr, Webster 
with ite approval, after some impertinences in 
regard to Enjlish artista in general, of which the 
following is # rare specimen, “The mijority of 
English artiste bave a way of their own In print 
ing the hair of their figures—they begin by 
finishing off all other parta of their anbject— 





ising the Likencas of the august communicant ; 
the herds atarms, who carry the sword and the 
crown, aro picturesquely presented, and we can 
recogniee without diffeulty amengut the asaist- 
ante to the ceremony, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Sussex, and 
the Duc de Nemours, 

“English fornale beanty is found here with its | 
soft and romantic gree, in a group of court | 


F 
| touch, 


ond blond, their ewan-like nevks, their lips of 
cherry tintin those wares of entin and lace, 
which sparkle and foam round their aristocratic 
figures, winging with them a vague remembrance 
of Lawrenoe, Under the pencil of an English 
artist, medicere though he be im accomplishment, 
woman is always lovely.” 

Of * Sancho and the Duchess” he says, “Tt is 
a charming example of gewre, and the painter bas 
succesfully soized the character of the ‘ guant 
knight's sturdy esquire’” This again is but a 
bald analysis of so five a work, Some amend 
is teade for it, however in the notice of “My 
Unele Toby vr. the Widow Wadman.” 

“Thia picture,” ays the Moniteur, “ is one of 
the artist's happiest works—in touch, it is free, 
light, and epiritmeife, and in its tone of colour, 
agreeable, It would be weleotmed in the moat 
fastidious cabinet collection.” 

The Presse (0th July) is mare severely critical. 

* Mr, Loslic'a pictures are remarkable, in con 
trast with Mr. Wobuter’s, for their want of artistic 
finish, This artist eoems to be content with a 
summary indication of his subject, and to give 
himself but little concern nbout the charm of 
painting in tho abatract, Each one of bis pic- 
tures provokes the same objection—it indicates 
the idea to be illusteated, but leaves it un- 
realised.” 

As a set-off to this vory trenchant pieco of 
criticiem, lot us quote one brief sentence from 
the Journal des Debates of Aug. tth. “I have,” 
observes the writer (Mons. E. 1 Delachuze), 
“commended Mr, Leslic aud Mr. Grant, because 
they aro true colowriata—eimple in their art; 
employing alone ita natural resources without 
any muixkure therewith of charlatani«m,” 

“Mr. Hook,” says the Moniteur (Jane 2), 
“seema an emanation of Paul Voroncse and 
Toningion, He eres tho Vonetian through im 
proeeiona left by the English mastera”) 

“ Armitage, if I mistake not,” obrerves Moma 
Thierry, in the Rerwe des Beaux Arts (Sept. let.}, 
“is a pupil of Paul Delaroche. He paints in the 

rench style, skilfully and with a wellanarked 


Mr. Grant and La Patrice. There is but one 
opinion amongst the Frosch artista as to the 
masterly quaiitiee of “The Ascot Meet of 
Her Majesty's Stag-Hounds” It baa won even 
from fa Pofrie the following tribute :— 

“(ne of the most remarkable, if it be pot the 
best picture in the English gallery, is that of Mr. 
Grant. There were enormous difficulties to 
overcome in the treatment of a subject like this. 
lt required talent above mediocrity, even to 


javoid a commonplace arrangement of this 


assembly of red-coated hunters, with their train 
jn uniform costume, with their horses and dogs. 
Mr. Grant has thowe ditfculsies with 
the hand of a master. The whole field are 

uped without confusion and without form- 
ality, while oach figure is, asa portrait, delicately 
and trathfully touched of. Tho red coats and 
white leather breevhes, with all thelr gracelesa 
accessories of modern costume, are drawn with 
a faith and skill, and tinted with a discreet 
tnate, which obviate their inharmonious stiffnesn 
Behind this foreground of aristocratic cavaliors 
the great age of Axcot ia vigorously and 
picturesquely laid ont, with ite gray sky over- 
hanging all, This landscape is amearoily superior 
to everything of its kind im the gallery.” 

Mr. Elinore and La Patrice, “ There ia,” saya 
the journalist, (Jume 25) “ wuch"character and a 
firmness of touch, which approaches rigidity, in 
tho scene of a “ Religious Controversy in 
days of Louis XIV.” The oxprossions of tho 
various parties in itare well conceived and given, 
but its colours are dull and frigid, more par- 
ticularly in the group of fomnles, which ia, after 
all, but an accessory, baving the defect of dis- 
tracting the eye unplesenntly from the principal 
and only important portion of the picture, 
* The Origin of the Quarrel of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelimes,’ of the same artist, hay not, perbaps, 
the same qualities for oxpressian as the 
just mentioned, On the othor hand, it presents 
an aspect of more light; less etifwess; more 
ynity of design: more liveliness and agreeablemess 
of colouring. ‘Tho Novice, is one of those 
felicitous pictures, which have the privilege of 


they only attend to the hair when their figure is | attendants, with thee wreathed ringleta black | arresting the attention, touching the heart, and, 





























through the medium of a charming composition, 
awakening in the mind thoughts of grave 
import. Telling so much as it does, a0 simply 
and so well, it might, norertheless, be made the 
subject of rome strictness a3 to detail, Upon 
the whole, wo have thought it most commendable 
on the score of design, and there ix no visitor 
of the English gallery who stops not, will he, 
nil he, before * The Novice,’ thus placed betwoon 
the sedactiona of life and the engrestions of 
denath,—between the illusions of time and the 
anticipations of aternity.” 

Speaking of Mr. Leighton, whom we now 
take into hia native ranks, the Rene dee Rewur 
Arts remarks, in reference to hin “ Reconciliation 
of the Montaguea and Cxpulota,” and with 
emphatic curtness:—* The painting here is dry— 
ita defect;—but firm—its finer quality. Vtaly no 
longer teaches nations, she imitates them. Mr. 
Leighton’s picture ——— in a slight dogres 
the manner of our Alexander Hepe.” 

Thia latter observation is dropped because 
Mr. Leighton bas sont his picture from Rome ; 
but, anfurtanately for thea acumen of the 
critic, the catalogue of the Exhibition has there 
worda after Mr. Leighton’s namo, Bitre de AM. 
Edemard Steinke, de Prancfort.” 

Maenee's * Portralt of Doctor Wardlaw,” “The 
analytical epirit,” enya the Pree, July 4)“ which 

ades all tha works of English painters, 
india iteelf appropriately exercised in portraiture. 
When there, painting from the Jifo of life siz, 
they condescend to generalise somewhat, and 
not roproduce trifling detaila with wearisome 
minuteness, which uniformly depreciates their 
best pictures. 


| the exections of the pencil. 


“The only canvaa sentby Mr, Macnoe, the | 


*Portrait of Doctor Wardlaw,’ in treated with 
great elmplicity and good taste. The figure is 
well posed, the expreesion calm and without 
pretension.” After a further minute description 
of the portrait, the writer concludes as follows— 
“The pervading vigour of execution, the excellent 
distribution of the light, the subdued manago- 
mont of accessories in this work, seeare for 
Mr. Macnoe a distinguished place in the British 
exhibition. Tho ‘ Portrit of Doctor Wardlaw’ is 
lees attractive, less mngicnl in ita effocta of 
colour, and of a leas aristocratic elegance than 
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The heada of the 

actors in SS ee 

draperies brilliantly reflecting the light off their 

_ - are treated with a precision perfectly 
nates." 

Mr. Herbert's “ Lear” is thus brictly estimated 
by La Patrie (June 25): “The colours in this 
canvas are dry aud insipid, but in composition 
it is good, and it wante neither life nor expres 
sion.” 


jon. 

“ Mr. " the critic comtinnea, “ has under 
taken to give us, almost at ite dénowement, the 
Drama, of which we have had the opening from 
Mr. Herbert. Some portions of thin picture are 


| of an excellent tone of colour, nnd all the figures 


are jast in their expression.” 

“Ip our opinion,” he adda, “the beat of the 
six pictures sent in by Mr. Copa in ‘ Maiden 
Meditation.’ Thia blonde head, replete with 
charncter, is tinted with a warmth and richness 
bat little familiar to the English paletta The 


‘mouth of the Maiden oxpreaes a captivating 
| oxndour.” 


Mr. Anthony md Ja Patrie. In ita number 


| far the 8th of July, La Patric thus notices Mr. 


Anthony:—“ Tho landscape entitled * Beeches 
and Fern’ preeents some gowl qualities, more 
particularly in ite middle distances, in which we 
find depth and truth of effect. It is, however, 


obvious that this artist ix wholly dovoted to ane | 


idea, that of giving o literal imitation of nature, 
and consequently bie ferna, which monopolise 
his entire foreground, have the appearance of 
patterns ent out of painted paper.” 

“Mr. Poole,” saga the Monifeur (June 16), haa 
sent here a picture entitled ‘ Crouing the Stream,’ 
in which the English mode of handling is 
eechowed, It represents a young girl lifting her 
young brother in her arms to bear him acroes a 
streamlet, The touch of Mr. Poole in this, in 


, broad, wodefined, and mellow; be masses ond 


softens off bia contours, instead of giving them 
with an outline sharp aa the edge of a razor, 
Tho eyes cust down, the open smile, the roseate 


‘cheeks and the silvery shadings of thence two 


fixures seom to imply a study of oar Prudhon, 
The background off minglod azure and light 


| retires inppily from the eye, 


thos: of Sir Thomas Lawrence, but it strikes | 


from its simplicity of etyle, ite impress of 
character, and by ita thoroughly modern nmpect, 
In a word, it sastainn honoarnbly the old and 
well carnaet reputation of English artists in the 
dopartment of portrait painting.” 


The Jonenad den Déhate (August 25) observes | 


that, * The English have shown a discretion end 
good taste, for which thoy deserve every credit 
in regard to the reatricted namber of portraita 
which they have sent to the Exposition. These 
are ali good, while a selection of several may 
take their place as works of the first class 
We have already oxpreesed our appreciation of 
Grant's ‘Lord John Rtunsel we must now add 
Macnee’a’ Doctor Wardlaw,’ and Gordon's ‘ Late 
Professor Wilson.’ The ‘perfect quality of these 
worka ia very remarkablo, nnd thoy surpass in 
our opinion the portraits of Lawrence, as much 
for their noble simplicity, na their power and 
truth of colour; for, be it remarked, that the 
merit of most of Lawrence's portraits, although 
incontestable, was got a little modified, in the 
ayes of connoissenrs, by the too silky and glitter. 
ing brilliancy of their tints.” 

So also the Monifewr (June §) mys :—*“ Lot on 
mark an excellent * portrait of the late Dr. Ward- 
law’ by Mr. Macnee. This artist, judging by thie 
specimen of his power, and we regret that it is 
the only canvas sent by him to the Exposition, 
appears to us to be, with Mr. Grant, the first 
portmit-painter of the English school.” 

“Mr. Horsley,” obeerves the same good-tem- 
pored critic, “ presents himeelf to our notice with 
five canvases, which, for more reaaona than one, 
are deserving of our attention. We dwell more 
particularly upon his ‘Jane Grey,’ which haa no 
tincture of the melo-dramatic, and is content to 
be a moat delicious little pleture of genre. 

“In ‘Tho Madrigal’ we find a rennion of 


amateurs to execute a work of the Abbé Chari, or | 


tome other classic composer—one of these mtb- 
jects, which Terbarg and Gsapar Neatcher loved, 
and which must always offer variety of themes to 


“*The Gipsy Queen‘ has no reference to the 
melancholy Isabetla of Egypt of Achim Arnim. 
She eradlea not an infant mandragora with locka 
of millet and kernel eyes. It ia a foound girl, 
fantastically costumed, holding, perched upon 
hor finger, a magpie less chattering than hervelf. 

“*The Meesenger of Job' by tho same artist, 
is a work in a wholly different style, and in ite 
signature alone do you recognise Mr. Poole, 
Englich artiste vary their manner more than ours 
do, and they scem to amuno themselves by 
puzzling people's eyes. There is vigorous effec: 
in this work, and the resignation of Job befors 
the heralds of misfortune, is equally well felt 
and expreseed.” 

La Patrie (Jane 25) apeaking of Mr, Poole's 


i “ Gipsy Queen " and “ Crossing the Stream,” saps, 


in its characteristic facctions vein,—* There ix 
in theee two plotarer, a dread of finish—n wild 
freeciom, from which one might conclude that 
tho artist tad fairly given his pencil the free 
course of the breezes, which chase the clonds 
acrose his skies, ne which ban the peticcats 
of hin penmant and gipsy maidens,” 

The Moniteur x hes 8th gives an entire 
Jewillefon to Mr. Paton’s “Quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania,” the pith of which will he found in 
the following extract -— 

© It would be impossible to imagine the variety 
of nititudes and gestioulations strangely twisted 
and foroshortencd, which Mr. Paton has given 


hie groups, They flit shout headlong, or, feet 





foremeat, above and below, in troops ascending, 
or swooping downwarde—in fall frout—in three- 
quarter view, or, with profile wholly loet. Ina 
word, in all those abnormal positions, into which 
aérial beings, uninfluenced by wright or equi- 
libriam—-phantoue of mist, or tight, or fragrant 
exhalstions, tony be permitted to fling them- 
selves, without any regard to anatomic proprictias. 
Tn all this, he hag displayed n facility and ekill of 
drawing by no means common. Like Michael 
Angelo in hin ‘ Last Judgment,’ he haa availed 
himeelf of a mpernatural subject, to disclose the 











incredible wariety of action and aspect sel 





which the human form can be thrown, No 
doubt Mr. Paton may be reproached with having 
studiod Fuseli—that son of Switzerland trans- 
formed into an Englishman—and w have here 
and there repeated him overmach. Fuweeli illus 
oo pegnere! Night's Dream,’ and 
arma imeelf by giving the sylphs oh 

de paulic, after the fekdon of fone andl te bie 
goblins the powdered wig of Grandison, which 
prodneed a strange effect amid the enchantanents 
of the fairy forest. Nothing can be more eccen- 
trie than these characters of Richardson figuring 
im Sbhakapeare’s moonlight weene. If, however, 
Mr. Paton owes an inapiration to Fuseli, he has 
hot been a servile copyist, and his own invention 
in the work baa been soffickently abundant. 

“Wo may, perhaps, bare given more time to 
thie ‘Dispute of Oberon nnd Titania” than it 
merite, but the picture is so thoroughly, so pro- 
a is so highly impregnated 
with Shakspeare'a poetry, eemeoned with British 
humour, that we bnve deemed it of importance 
to dwell upon it, The Uke subject would probably 
have Leen treated in a more brilliant style by our 
Premok artists |") They would havo given it a 
force and harmony of colour, in which it is here 
doficiont, but, on the other hand, not one would 
be found amongst them bringing to the theme 
#6 inexhaustible a flow of fancica—such marvel- 
lous dotail—and that patience olenost Chinese, 
with which they hare been elaborated into form, 

* What a delicious engraving would not some 
of the English burina, which give euch life to 
copper-plate, have made of this picture! Its 
meagre, inbarmonions tints would thea disap- 
pear and leave a composition charming from its 
fulness of grace nnd spirit, and which one would 
be happy to place in one's study ns the best 
translation of ‘The Midsummer Night's Dream,” 

With the following revwmdé from the pen of the 
Comte de Viel Castel, in L’Athewrum Pranperis 
(July 7th}, we close our extracts from the French 
critical noticea of our British painters, Tt may 
be taken as, both in matter and manner, the moat 
purely French view of the subject, in ite least 
objectionable form. 

“We mar mention, as works destined for the 
embellishment of the new Palace of Weatminster, 
M. Desange's ‘ Excotmmunication of King Hobert 
ef Frmneo by Pope Sixtus IV.,‘The Barial of 
Harold,’ by Mr, Pickeragill; ‘Tho Death of 
Edward ILL,’ by Mr, Foggo: ‘The Introduction 
of Flora Macdonald to Prince Charles Edward,’ 
by Mr. Jotinston; and ‘Richard Coour de Lion 
pardoning Bertrand de Gordon, by Me. Cross.* 

“ Awmredly all these picturoa, did they bel 
te our French achool, would pass away sonatas 
amongst the redundanee of mediccrities, which 
habitually all bat monopolise the walls of our 
exhibltions. But they inangurate an English 
historic school, and we name them ae maki 
tho atarting point of an undertaking, for the mo- 
cea of which, we appevhend that uo rory grea’ 
hopes can be entertained. The genius of English 
artists docs not lend them towarda the Historic. 
Tho poctry of history is not within their faroa- 
rite range, and if we take a rapid viow of worka 
which have something of celebrity in Ragland ; 
which represent that art, which i, aa it were, 
officially encourged by Goveroment, we do so 
under the impromion, that the truc English 
school haa no eympathy with it; thas it, in fect, 
requires for its creditable development, faculties 
too discordant with those wherewithal Englisch 
artiats have been se richly endowed. 

“What, in truth, is the power—the charm, 
which has given the works of the English school 


|} eo high a place in the esteem of connaimeurm? 


Seareely has it been known for two months, and 
yet already it occapies a distinguishod place in 
the history of modern art. Tt brings thereunto 
a now chapter replete with ite own mmdividuallt 

—ite originality. In a word, it is a school, whic! 

owes nothing to the schools of other countries, 
which in no manner can be enid to spring from 
the stylo of any already known artist, It is 
English—parely Englich It must be aought 
for where alone it exist#—in works of its own 


* Woaheald bo harpy te cougratudate the different 
artiste here nhniel pen Kast an honour at the critic 
intimates ia in store for tham: we are mot, however, 
aware that tt awaits more than tery out of the fre, 





























crontion, and mot in thoes elaborated in imita- 
tion of tho Italian, Spanish, German, or French 
achools. 
“True English artixts are preiminently ob 
serversof natare; they study her forms aml ex- 
ressions fithfully ; mo artiat, of whatevercoantry 
fe may be, has curried farther than they have, 
truthfulness in genre and the poctry of reality in 
landacapes. The actors whom they in 
into their familiar scenes of life, hare a living 
power of viange and action; they think aloud— 
they move, and you become one of them, while 
dwelling on the seene, before which the artiat 
stands with his) palette and his pencils. This 
copying is #0 roquisite to English art, that it 
faika of succes in representing unexcited figures, 
or phygiognomice not expecially animated. The 
Britiah artist is the painter of expression ; where 
that is wanting-——where the ioner boing is not 
translated into exterior auimation, ha becomes | 
inferior to his accustomed self; be knows not 
how to repreaent the calm of human life—he 
tnust have waves either agitated by tempest, or | 
ruftted wore or leas on the surface by gales. 
“There can bo no doubt, that the beat pic- 
tures gent from Great Britain to this Exhibition | 
of 1855, are cither those which have taken their 
subjects from actual life, or those where, al- | 
though the costume of byegone times may have 
been adopted, passions or personifications are 
represented for which nature could have anp- 
plied the models.” | 
We now leave to the digestion of our readers 
the ample extracts which wo have given, with 
retty careful selection, from the notices by 
‘reneh critics of our Hritish contributions to - 
their Paleis da Beaux Arts, In them will be | 
found nota tittle to be overlooked, on the score 
of taato and conaiderate fosling—not a little 
to be set aside for obvious incommstency, more 
particularly the oft-reiterated assertions of our 
school's startling novelty, and yet the discovery 
of an imitative origin for almost nll its best works 
in the old masters or modern French,—and, let 
us add, not a little in the way of etrictare or 
eulogium, which, if taken with a considerable 
grano satis, hee bys relished as of wholesome im- 


port-~as a tonic—an expedient nutritious 
alserative, 
——p 
THE 
ROYAL CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC 
SOCTETY. 





Axr place which may be situated beyond the 
reach of the “Iron road” is regarded as bein 
alinoet beyond the pale of civilisation. Cornwal! 
is in this position —the railway stops at Plymouth, 
and there are pot many travellers who venture 
further west Fast coaches, and four-horse 
omnibases, do not suit the traveller by an expres 
train, Hence, many books have been written on 
Cornwall as of a place rarely visited. Wilkie 
Collins gives us his “ Rambles beyond Hailwnys,” 
in which he describes a rapid journey through 
this westeru county, in a very amusing manner, 
though his book is full of errors, “Cornish 
Mines aud Miners" in the Traveller's Library, is 
stil] more imperfect, and It teems with blunders. 
Murray's “* Handbook of Deron and Cornwall" 
ia _carefally and cleverly written, and the 
"Ramble fram London to the Land's End" 
deserves to be read. There are not many 
counties, to which attention bas been so often 
directed, os it has been to Cornwall. Much of 
this is due to the highly interesting character of 
the county, but more to the circumstance that 
the river Tumar flows between it and the rail- 
why-intersected countica, 

Although Cornwall is 60 removed from the 
centre, sround which it is supposed the stars of ; 
ecionce and art revolve, it can boast of a society 
which has no equal in point of utility in the | 
United Kingdom. Of this society a word or two: 
Twenty-three years since, Mist Anna Maria Fox, 
of Falmouth, proposed to «all forth the latent 
fenias of the county, by forming a society which 
should reward, according to ita means, every 
offort of thought which might be brought before 
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it. This waa the first Polytechnic Society eetab- 
lished in England, it was eminently successful, 
and henee there were many imitations; but all, 
excepting the Pol; nic Institution in Regent 
Street, have to exist, and the Koyal Corn- 
wall Society pursues ita useful carcer. Its great 
objects have been the improvement of mining 
rations, and the amelioration of the condition 

of the miners. its influence, and the offer of 
ond of LOO, machines have 


remiums of 50 
fae introduced into the deep mines, which 


relieve the men from tho severe toil of climbing 
on perpendicalar ladders from the immense 
depths to which these subterranean excavations 
have been carried, and now the society is enden- 
vouring to improve the conditions of ventilation 
in the Cornish minen 

The twenty-third annual gathering of thie 
society has just taken place, and a more interest 
ing exhibition it bag seldom been our lot to 
witness. 

There were models and drawings of machines 
for ventilating mines, and for dressing tin and 
boa ores, tools of improved deseriptions 
Splendid examples of tho unrivalled norpentine 
of the Lizard district, Nataral History specimens 
in great variety, mostly collections by young 
amateur. Four Vivarium created much interest. 
Bach a collection of Actinw were never before 
got together, and the marine animals and planta 
generally were ¥e ———. Native artista 
exhibited some highly creditable pictures in oil 
and water colours; and amateur productions of 
the most mtisfnctory description, showed that 
Art-foeling waa strong in the far west of England. 
Beyoud these Ulinws, the boy at achool sent his 
wage, and hie mechanical drawings, and the 
little girl exhibited her “crochet coanterpane ~ 
and “ottoman in wool work,” beside the “ point 
lace collar” of the more aitvanced neediewomen, 
Everythi exhibiting industry and thought 
from the rich-or the poor, the young or the old, 
is received at the Polytechnic Hall, and accord- 
ing to its merits, in the opinion of the judges, 
each has ita reward, 

Our space will not allow of our entering on 
any detailed deseription, aa we should desire to 
do, of the articles generally exhibited. We 
must, however, my a few words on the Art-pro- 
ductions of Cornwall, 

Sculpture had ite representative in the pro- 
ductions of Mr. N. N. Burnard, a native of Corn- 
wall, though now resident in London. His bust 
of the evertobelamented Professor Edward 
Forbes, waa remarkable for the life-like oe 
of the portrait, Edward Forbea was well know 
to many of the patrons of thie society, and by a 
unanimous decision they awarded the society's 
first class silver medal to this production, We 
have especially alluded in a recent number, to 
tho Serpentine worka of the Lizard Serpentine 
Company. They exhibitel some very fue 
examples of this rock, and of their work. 

The artists exhibiting were Mesers. J. G. Philp 
and W. Williams, whose landscapes have in tho 
metropolitan exhibitions received our notico— 


| Measra, Baker, Morrish, J. Hart, spd Harvey. 


By establishing a Cornish Art-Unlon in oon- 
nexion with the exhibition of this society, the 
artist is encournged to contribute o 5 dae 
number of pictures than he would otherwise 
do; and it is satisfactory to koew, that man 
very choice productions were thus disposed of. 
Of the amatear uctions we can only guy, 
they were generally creditable, many were excel- 
lent. We were especially pleased with some 
“ Bketches of Foliage, the size of nature.” 

Amongst other articles of interest it was 
pas to see a collection of “ Nature prints” 
rom Mesra Bradbury and Evans Photographic 


‘ copies of Robert's “Holy Land,” exhibited by 


Messrs. Day and Sons; and Photographic “ Ferns 
and Snow Crystals," sent by Mesers. Glaisher, of 
Greonwich 

The evening of each day during tho exhibition 
which lasted a wook, waa devoted to lectures on 
some subject oxbibited. Indeod evory method 
was nd to render the meeting interesting, 
and thus to add to the usefulnew of a ‘society 
which has now been for twenty-three years dis- 
penaing its acknowledgments of ment, over a 
country beyond the rattle and oxcitement of a 
railway. 
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RUTH, 
PROM THE STATUE BY W, THEED. 





Tr cannot be denied that eculpture ja far Ioan 
popular in England than any other branch of 
the fine arta, and even leas so than it is among 
the principal continental nations. It is quite 
true that custom has not familiarised ua with 
ita beauties, nor taught un its uso as an object 
of external decoration ; thie we believe to be 
one chief reason for the indifference with which 
the ort ia generally treated here; but there is 
another reagon, aud one, wo as firmly believe, 
— atill more forcibly in the minds of the 
middle gnd bi classes of yose and that 
is o disrelish of the subjects waually selected 
by the sculptor. It is not because the sculptare 
room of the Royal Academy is little better than 
a cell, that it attracts so few viaitora; nor 
because thore is nothing in it that the majority 
of the company that attend in Trafalgar Square 
would care to see; but because Cupids, and 
Venuses, and Dianas, and the whole brotherhood 
aut sisterhood of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies, more or leas the “atock” of the 
sculptor, bave, generally, little interest for 
the visitor, even th they appear under 
naines which soem to separate them from their 
heathen parentage, We do not now step to 
enquire whether there is “rhyme or reason “ 
for euch an objection to mubjecta which have 
for ages formed models for the highest con- 
ceptions of artistic geniua; we meer state 
what in our opinion, one founded on observa 
tlona very frequently made te us by these 
objections, is an incontrovertible fact, 

And, after all, trutha are as easy to deal with 
as Getiona, they may be rendered as poetical 
and as beautifal, while they nt once carry con 
viction with them by showing art a the 
chronicler of events in which man haa boon the 
real actor, and a8 the recreator of the man 
bimeelf, when be thus a agate, a silent 
but impressive type of what he was on tho 
great ntage of existence. 

History, sacred or profane, will a supply 
the sculptor with eubjecta enough and to spare, 
whether hin taste incline him to the horvic, the 
terrible, the pathetic, the simply beautiful, or 
any other soutiment or quality, The whole 
range of biblical history affords no more in 
teresting and affecting story than that which is 
found in the book of Ruth, o history which 
either painter or sculptor may consult with 
munnifest advantage, so many charming incidents 
doea it present, that would well py tered 
thon. . Theed's conception of the “ Moabitish 
dainscl” is highly grmceful ; the point in her 
story which it embodies is, wo presume, that 
where she is standing in the fleld bofore Boaz, 
who addresses hor thus — 

“ Heareet thou not, my daughter? Go not to 
glean in another field, neither go from hence, 
but abide here fast by my maidens: 

“ Let thine eyes be on the field that they da 
reap, and go thou after them ; have I not charged 
the young men that they should not touch thee? 
and when thou art athirut, go unto the vessels, 
and drink of that which the young mon have 
drawn.” 

There is great swoctnes of exprezsion In the 
face of the figure, combined with the modesty 
which her position, with reference to Boaz, and 
the character given to hor in the sacred wri 
eeemms to point out aod determine The picfu- 
resqucneas of the work is wonderfully increased by 
the rich a of the dmpery ; this is 
remarkably scalpturesque and Leautifal in its 
forma; the folda are numorons, but they aro 
not complicated, and fall naturally. 

Tho works of Mr, Theed are almost invariably 
of an historical character, either sacred or pro- 
fane. Among the formor are his status of 
“Rebekah,” and his group of the * Prodigal 
Son,” the latter engraved in the ArtJournal two 
or three years mince; he has also sculptured 
some monumental pe of a high character, 
as well ag two fine relicis, from Engleh his- 
tory, for the Houses of Parliament 

His statue of “ Ruth” bas been reproduced 
in porcelain by Mr. Alderman Copelanct, 
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Tr the modern Tyre is making amazing pro- 
gress In commerce—the basis of ber material 

rity—it is gratifying to observe that she 
is alao going steadily onward in the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of thoae arta which 
minister to the refinement of social and private 
life. Year after yoar have wo been delightod to 
son that hor academy haa been gathering around 
it elementa of strength; and that ite position 
at the present time in such na to neod no 
indulgence or apology, but on the contrary that 
it puts forth moh an array of talent aa openly 
challenges confidence and reapect. Since its 
first appeal to the eye #5 an exhibiting 
society, a generation haa away, and it 
now onters upon a new term of life, invigorated 
by past exporience, and full of hope for its 
future. In the exhibition of this year, consiat- 
ing of B89 spovimene in all, mang valuable 
pictures ara displayed, some of the most ao 
complished of our artists being contributors; 
and while works of a trashy charactor, such as 
were formerly tolerated, upon occasiona, as 
filling-up material, to complete a toot ensenadie, 
have totally disappeared, those of even an 
indifferent class seem to bea gradually vanishing 
quantity. 

Rat—to our work of examination. 

On entering the First Room, and following 
the order of the catalogue, the attention is 
arrested at the very first namber to ‘ Nature 
and her Children, Reason and Love,’ by N. J, 
Crownet, B.H.A., a large and impressive picture, 
in etyle and tone apparently aiming ab a com- 
bination of the spirit of Rubens with the colour 
of Etty. In the lower part of tho trank of the 
principal fiywre, there ia a want of ekilful fore 
sbortening, which causes the joint, connecting 
the femur with the pelvis, to appear dislocated, 
This, its only dofect, might, we opine, be 
remedied by the introduction of a few darkly- 
toned ahiadings. 

Near it hangs a portrait (No, 4.) of ‘Naman 
Senior, Eaq., by HW. Potisars, unmannered in 
design and pose, and forcibly manipulated. 

No 14, 'Twl Dhu,’ a Welsh scene, from tha 
pencil of J, W. Oakes, is shut in by rocks and 
foliage, which are powerfully treated; indoed, 
avery pansage has been profoundly folt, and is 
depcribed with great force, 

No. 14, ‘Pool on the Liugwy,' by A. Huw, 
A quiet nook, lighted in the foreground by a 
ripple passing over the stones. The placid 
“pool” is everything that could be desired ; 
and but that the trees appear somewhat too 
coldly green, the entire treatment of the subject 
in unexceptionable 

No, 2%. *Frait, &a” W. Dorriznn, 
gacceasful imitation of mature. 

No, 30. 'A Medical Consultation,’ T. M. Jor, 
Well felt and vivacious in charactor, The 
differing opinions of the asembled members of 
the faculty are speakiugly expressed ; aud the 
lights oad. shadows of the whole most happily 
throw out the several individuals of the group. 

No. 32, under the title, ‘A Brown Study,’ by 
W, Hosen, ia depictel an ass, contemplating 
rome ducka in a pool by tha wayside. The 
dull wisdon: of the student in apparent in the 
opacity of his aye; hia hairy coat is presented 
in all its ———- roughness, and the body is 
excellently rounded and relieved, as weil as fino 
in colour. In No. 46, ‘Tho Old Forge,’ by 
the same artist, the animals are rendered with 
equal truth and apirit. 

No. $8, ‘ Stratford-upon-Avon,' by Mane An- 
Toxt, The feeling of quietude, mingled ‘with 
the “gorgeous gloom" of an autumnal day, is 
tipst successfully described. 


A moat 


No. 45, ‘Orestes Puraaed by the Furies,’ C. | 
Row, A scene forcefully depicted, and full of | 
The eye is at once caught by : 


vigorous action, 
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rendering of a brazen shield behind the chief 
{ . Itina sound and powerful work, 

' No. 48, ‘The Doubt, by H. A. Bownen, 
; with, ag an illustration, the question from the 
Prophet Exekiel—“ Can these dry bones live?” 
The solemnity which ought to pervade the | 
composition is broken up, pot. only by tho | 
glaring greena of the folinxe, per a, but by their 
being so oatentatiously played off againet the 
scatlet dress, in which the guy young lady ix 
bedight, who ia supposed to propound the ques 
tion while leaning overs gravestone. Pity that 





| Wise, the figure ia well drawn and posed, and 


the froe and fearless delineation of the anatowy of | 
Orestes, and with the broad and graceful casting | An oriental subject, cabinet size, well conceived 


of the drapery which flonts around the sister's 
form. <A richness of character is imparted to 


and vory care 
o 


these things should be eo expressed ; for, other 


every detail in the scene most carofully made out. 

No, 51. ‘Fast Bind, Fast Find, by Jawzs 
Peunam. Under this quaint title is depicted an 
Ttallan organ-boy, asloop by the waynide, who, 
resolved that a monkey, the companion of hia 
wanderings, shall not escape during the siesta, 
has carefully fastened the animal's chain to his 
own person, The story is succesfully told; the 
expreasion paturul and trae; the quality of 
colour pure and transparent ; and the executive 
of exceeding finish, 

No, 58, ‘The Timber Waggon,’ and No, 60, 
‘Snowdon, both by J, Hoxzon, are pleasing 
bits In the former, the morning effect is bena- 
tifully pronounced; in the latter, there is 
abuodant evidence of carefal study ; but the 
system of colouring ts too prixmatic, 

No, G1, ‘Styhead Fall, Borrowdale,” J. T. 
Wattos, is an example of that kind of subject 
which cute a plotare into two parte, Tho artixt 
has, indeed, made the beat of it; but, besides the 
disunion of the parta by the cxscade, it must aleo 
be said that the genera) tone is too cold, In the 
front of the picture the rocks aro of unquestion- 
ablewnbetance; and the atones beneath theaurface 
of the transparent pool are deliciously rendered. 

No, 63, ‘The Rosicrucians,” W. Dowotas, 
RSA. Of preciousand harmonious colour, and, 
altogether, an aimazingly elaborated work: the 
bock-shelves, draperies, old carved table with 
its cover, the gl the upherical crystal flask, 
with its double reflection of lighta—indeed, all 
the necemoriea are 80 conscientiously manipa- 
Inted, and no lustrous in tone, as to be worthy 
of Gerbard Douw. 

Of the late Cortzt Firtpina's estimable works 
there ure three examples, tho most desirable of 
which ia No. 72, ‘Scene at the Eutrance of New. 
haven Harbour.” The prevalent tone is dark, 
the forms of tho water such as aro neon when a 
gale tears up the waves, rapid motion being 
splendidly indicated; the sea and sky likewise 
aro woll matched in charucter, both truthfully 
bespeaking the influence of a sweeping gale, 

be work to which has boon awarded the 
Academy's prize of SIN. la No, 74, ‘Life and 
Death of Buckingham,’ by A. L. Eoo, ALA. 
This is a powerful and impressive picture, woll 
known to our readors, and eminently deserving 
of the honour which it hag received, 

Among tho portraita, thoae of * Hugh Pierce, 
Esq.’ (No, 78), and ‘Joa. Hubback, Esq.’ (No. | 
80), both by J. Ronaetsox, are to be noted for 
their b th, roundness, and vigorous execu 
tion. Jf the artixt should be wittingly adopting 
the style of Sir J. Watson Gordon, let him be 
assured that he cannot follow a better manter. 

‘Portrait of a Lady’ (No, 79}, W. Boxars, 
ALRA., i¢ graceful and anmannered in arrange- 
ment, and natural in colour, except in the hands, 
which are somewhat too pinky; but in covery 
part ft ke inarked by excellence of drawing. 

*Seene from Don Quixote,’ J. C. Honstxy (No. 
86). A large canvas crowded with subject, and 
happily illustrating the spirit of the quotation 
printed in the catalogue, The dramatis persone 
are excellently individualised, and the ensemble 
of vivid reality. Though the severnl elements 
of the composition aro each perfect in itself, they 
are yet eo admirably moulded and combined aa 
to bring out the dénomement at one stroke.—ful- 
filling the Horatian canon, “Sit simplex et 
unum.” Tho executive, too, shows a atyle of 
manipalation the most elaborate, 

Na. 95. ‘The Story-Teller,” James Sueraam 


Sn ors esi seen meesmncnmeinemsienicnsimaasngensmins 


ful. 
No, 109, ‘Old Well in Jersey,’ J. Drante, is 


the picturo by the skilful disposition and ; an elaborate translation of a pictureaque locality. 
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No. 113. ‘Entrance to Kirby-Lonadale,” W. G. 
Hrepmas. An unmistakeable transcript of 
nature. 


No, 118. *The Valley of Tyndram, Perth- 
shire, A.W. Werttaws, A large and meritorious 
work. The eubject, which must have been care 
fully selected, shows a masa of boulders in the 
foreground, solidly treated, a rocky path running 


: nearly parallel with the margin of the water, a 


group of cattle in the centre, mountains skirting 
the furoff horizon, lighted up with sun-reys, and 
others in middistance sprinkled with purple 
heath, and placed under the shadow of a dark 
cloud. The atuwospheric effect isa fine render 
ing of mature ; and, indeed, the entire subject is 


im ively described. 
jar Majesty hae been graciously pleased to 
contribute from the al Collection F. Leta. 


t0n's large ond admirable picture, which repre- 
senta the ‘Procession of Cimabun'n Madonna,’ 
and which waa noticed by us on « former ocea- 
sion. It deservedly occupies the post of honour 
in the largo saloon, 

No, 131, ‘Gooeoberries and Currante,” Miss 
Huvr. Lusciously deecribed. 

No. 14. ‘Coron Mill, Anglesey, J. W. Oane. 
Of unpretending material, rendered in valuable 
colour, rich, deep, and tolling, reminding one 
of the palette of the late Thompson, of 
Duddingston. 

No. 149, ‘ Llyn Hydra, North Wales,’ W. Prrr. 
A fine tranalation of a stony mountain “_— 

No. 157. ‘Cattle on the Banka of a River,’ 
PF. R. Leg, HA, and T.S. Coorrn, ARLA. The 
scenn, evidently a Devonian one, churncterised 
by luxuriant softness in banks, foliage, and at- 
tooaphere. This picture was recently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

Nos, 168 and 169, two views in Venice, by W- 
CaLLow, are carefally and firmly pencilled, and 
quite worthy of Canaletti. 

No. 183. ‘An Awkward Position,’ A. Sorowan, 
Vis comics excellently developed, and every part 
of the well-fillod pet Ane me 5 architec- 
tare, and Ggures—conecientiously elaborated. 

No. 194. ‘Birk Crag, near Harrogute,’ G. C. 
Srawvieip. The eye is carried from an omi- 
nence, over a plain, to a range of distant bills on 
the horizon. The parts are well united, correctly 
placed in atrial porepective, and the whole beau- 
tifal in coloar, 

Enwaan Dexcan's ‘Summer Moonlight’ (No, 
204), showing a canal lock with patch of still 
water, is a deliciously felt litte bit; so aleo is 
the same artist's‘ Distant View of Osborne’ (No, 
641), the seashore of which is exquisitely true 
to nature, 

Na 217. ‘ are | the Ferry,’ the late E. 
Wiittams, Sen. A caln moonlight effcet, in the 
lamented artist's happiest manner, 


No. 214, ‘View in Tilgate Forest,” the late 
Cortery Frecowe. Translated with intense 
natural truth. 


Mr, Muar, ARLA,, hes sent his impreasive 
work, ‘The Rescue’ (No, 224), of which we 
spoke on a previous occasion, In ita present 
position its high charncter ia fully maintaned. 

No, 234, ‘The Road to the Homentend,’ J. 8, 
Raves. Au elaborate work, beautiful in colour, 
and firmly pencilled. A waggon, laden with 
shenves, ix described us croamng a rivulet in a 
woody Jang, the objective being of the most pictu- 
—— and moatekilfully treated. Hich 
dark maases of foliage aro broken up in by 
pencils of sun-rays, the chief light boing focussed 
on the waggon and its team. Decaying branches, 
worked with marvellous truth to nature, onrich 
the left side of the pleture ; and tho reflections 
in the quict poo), from the lower boughs, are 
more like reality than an imitation. It is alto- 
gether a noble work; yet we may be permitted 
to hint that the darker parts of the folinge are 
somewhat opaque, and would be vastly improved 
by a few additional crisp touches of leaflng in a 
lighter tone, eapecially tn the direct centre of 
the picture, 

No. 270. ‘An Avenuo in Hatfleld Pork,’ H. 
Jutsem, Tho larga umbrageous trees impree- 
sively presented. Ail tho parts are nkilfully 
united, and the style of work is one of decided 
force, as well as of high finish. 

As a literal imitation of nature, seldom has 
there been exhibited any work superior to No. 
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275, ‘An Old Mill—Hoar Frost,’ by Chanies 
Beaxwarrk, The mubject is a winter scene, In 
which ja brought forward a picturesque old 
mill, flanked by naked trees, and precipitous 
broken banks. Aen landscape, thia work ia as 
foe as anything in the rocts. 

No, 266. A rendering of the * A; in 
*Homeo and Juliet,"" W. J. Gnawt. efully 
—a bat perhaps too complicated in its 


a 78. 
0, 29% ‘Fruit, Wa. Mircratt. 80 excel 
lent aa to be almast equal to Lance. 

No, 296. ‘The Soldinr Returned,’ J. Bucwa- 
wax. The sympathy deeply felt, and touchingly 
expreanod, and the exeeutive careful, yeb free 
and masterly, 

No. 299. * Otter Hanting on the Conwy,’ J. P. 
Perret, Somewhat spotty, but in parts entool- 
lent; the darzly-toned pool, for example, fs very 
fin 


2. 

No. 832, ‘Still Life,’ G, Woon, is chiefly a 
rendering of well-known plaster groupe, ‘Cupid 
and Psyche," * Tho Thornpicker,’ &¢., represented 
under glass shades, the whole being nade out 
with a particularity and clearness worthy of 
M 


etm, 

No. 385, ‘The Last Supper, J. Ancaga, 
RSA. In this composition the im of 
agroupment Is sound, and the pose of the several 
figures natural ; but the quietude and solemuity 
of the scene disagreeably broken by the glaring 
scarlet robe in which the Saviour is enve 

No. 240. ‘Seette in the Valley of the Lleddr,’ 
BH, B.Witsss, A large and intereetiog cantras 
The rocky hills in middle distance are do 
cribed in # clear and lovely tomo; and the 
cattle, which come off from a green eminence on 
the left, arc as effectively grouped, and aa fine 
in colowr ag weeds be desired; while the rocks, 
water, flood-worn banka, and the pebbly spit in 
the centre foreground, are truth iteslf The 
whole picture {is characterised by wondrous 
depth and power, 

"No. $46.' Venier,’ BE. Parrenere. A specimen 
of colowr the clearest, and of pencilling the 
most elabarate. 

No, 847, *‘Houra of Idienea’ Uhilee thia 
title, the artist, G. W. Honton, baa deacribed 
& bitel and puppies a¢ ploy, with a free and 
pleasing penci 
- No, 353. ‘A Passing Stomp,’ F. H. Hewsnaw. 
A forest glade, nobly trestet; tho gnarled 
trunks and arms of the old oake drawn with 
natural truth, and their mosses developed with 
crispoess and power, 

No. 356. ‘Deer Hounds,’ G. Arxtretn, Full 
of talent, and worthy of a better place than the 
top of the wall neat the ceiling. No. 873, ‘The 
Tired Gamekeoper,' by the name artist, An in 
terior with dogs and game, ail of natural truth, 
and of the moat carefal pencilling. 

W. and F. Usvenntrt. have sent « few epect- 
men of their charming productions; among 
which is No, 124,‘The Little Gleaner,’ by F, 
Unoranit, bung too high to be satiafactotily 
examited, bat seemingly poesemed of those 
valuable properties which wmally characterise 
works under this name, No. 357,‘ The Present,” 
F. Uspennia, shows « lad witha pony, in front 
of a cottage urnée, ‘the present’ consiating of 
divors head of game, effectively grouped, and 
finishod with « froe and mellow pencil, No, 
870, ‘Cupid ond Payche’ by W. Usbenmut, 
pleasing as a ecompoaition, and displaying an 
effective arrmingement of colour, apparently 
drivon with a broad, fall-fed brush, 

No, 265, ‘Incident in the Desert, J. A. 
Hoveros, RS.A. An Arab chief, a noble 
figure, stands beside his dead horse, painted 
under the effect of a sweltoring atmoaphere, 
The lovel stretch of sandy deeolation, welting 
through yellows and reds inte a purple distance, 
from ite tous and treatment, immediately calla 
up the remembrance of the gifted Maller, whos 
airength was ey ee in the portriienre 
of wach scenes. r, Houston's sation of 
the “ incident “ is highly creditable, and fall of 

romnise. 

No, 369, ‘ Rel Bucks on the Thames, after a 
Shower, H. J. Bopprsutos. The foliage, water, 
aud water-planta aro all described with the 
artist's acknowledged executive power, Of 
special excellence is his realisation of the stony 


path, which leads the eye from tha f 

into the mass of foliage in the centre of the 
picture; bat, yortere, tho crowting beauty is 
the atmospheric effect, which indicates a very 
earelul atudy of seture. a nag 4 noteworthy 
are two other Thatnea subjects, by the samo 
ortiat: Nos O76 and 693, especially the former, 
which ia a delightfully felt transoript of a 
‘Bummer Morning,’ and very careful, 

No, 874. ‘ Near Linton—Ooaat of Devonshire,’ 
Aurazo Curr. Sea beach with rocks, whose 
substance and nolidity are faithfully rendered. 
The 1 peng of sunlight ia of powerful, natural 
truth. 

No. 876. ‘The Bound fm the Shell,” A. Woor- 
Mtn. A tonitten and youth, pleasingly expremed, 
= forward in tender and transparent 
calour, 

Ww, Gate's ‘ Griselda,’ No. 879, tells her story 

tically and effectively; while H. C. Berous 

ie leon equally su 1 im another vein, in 

No. 877, wherein he brings out terrinwent from 

the well-known passage in “ Gil Bins,” in which 

the hero relates tho adventures of the King to 
the licentiate Sedello. 

No. $80, ‘ Dysart, Coast of Fife, 9. Boven, is 
the very beat exaniple we-have yet seen of this 
artiev’s fertile pengil, The picture ia a true por- 
trait of the p' whose ame it bears, and the 
sccemoriog, which are introduced upon the beach, 

re precisely those which may every dag be seen 
ja the localley. The roll of the wavee over the 
shingle ia ; the bonte are oll sellingly 
place in the composition, and, with one excep 
tion, are correct in drawing: allusion is now 
made to the resel in the foreground, which 
needs an addition of about eneeighth of an 
inch to the fulooss of the curve of her port-bow, 
which would make the drawing all right, Every 
other passage of the picture, both lo design and 
colour, ia precisely what it onght to be. 

No. 402. “Un Premitre Suecés,' Faveren 
Bessox, Fish—of strict natural trath. 

No, 404. ‘Iteh Colme,’ R. 8 Lavnga, RBA. 
Not in the artist's line, and by oo means a 
favourable epecienen of his fine talon Woe gucas 
he has mm bles Be Png: lowality, | 
forward to ita tuttoduetion im some piece o 

re or bi to be hereafter painter. 

No, 405. ‘A View of Orn, W. Wrin, A 

large and elaborate work, representing a narrow 
= ot bight, shut in by high land, right and 
eft, and painted under a blazing sunset effect. 
Coanting craft of the country, faultless in draw- 
ing and benntiful ia colour, are grouped on either 
side, atid effectively make out the subject-matter 
of the picture. There in a warld of work on 
this fine carivas, which, both in dotaile and general 
reeult, is altogether satisfactory. 

W. ©. Taomas’s ‘ Rivalry,’ No. 411, is a mabject 
lange, ambitious, and mucceasfal. 

Joux J, Wiisow (hitherto better known oa 
Jotn Wilson, Jun.) contributes three of bis clever 
toarine subjects, all of whith are freshly and 
spititedly touched. His ‘ Fishing Hoata off the 
Coast of Esretat,’ No. 418, is beautiful in tone 
as in the forms of the moving sea, ahd though 
only elight, ts yet a moat effective picture. 

here are four specimens of the il of J, 
we. in the uscal tontner of that induatrions 
artist. 

C. Vactze has sent a rich and glowing ‘ View 
in the Gulf of Genon,’ No, 437; BE ig 
a8 a contrist—n carefally-pencilied ‘View of 
Linlithgow Palaces,’ No. 654, which is brought 
forward in the cool tons, 

No. 447, ‘ Castle of Ehrenberg,’ by Mra. Otsven, 
and No, 471, ‘Dom Kirche, Wurzburg.’ by Wa. 
Cattow, are both of them otoat onrefilly worked, 
and the general result antisfietory. 

Tho tnring subjects of J, Cariow, of London, 
fre among tho best of their clas, whether con: 


sidered qucad thelr admirable draeing, forceful j 


coloar, or excellent geteral effect. Ino his ‘Dis 
tant View of Edinburgh from the Frith of Forth,’ 
No, 692, the effoct ia that of half a gale, with a 
showery aky, which places tha shipping and 
atoall ¢raft in pictiresque action, excellent! 

brings ont their varied yet harmonious tints, an 

imparta @ fine running movement to the een 
The details of the city in the distance are well 
-_ covered up by a “Scotch mist," ont of 
which peops the crown of Arthur's Sent, while 











the outlines of the neighbouring heighta—Salix- 
bury Crags and Calton Hill—are delightfully 
indicated under the shadow of the dark, paesing 
cloud. The atmospheric effects on the lund are 
ronounced with power and beduty, and the 
‘orm# of the sea—aroiding the common abortion 
of the cauliflower top—epeak trathfully of rapid 
tmotion under the influences of a —— breeze, 

There ore examples of architectural wabjects 
fram the clever pencila of J. Nasi, Jun,, J. Dos- 
BLY, and W, G, Henpwan; ‘ Frait and Still-Life,’ 
4 the Misses Hvvcuve and W. &. D. Srewanr; 
‘Flowers, by Mr. and Mra. V. Banruotomen, 
aviary) Loar - aig vey ag of which 
are hig ie, t there is one speci- 

Pepe. a whieh tewst be partienlarised, 
that by Gronaz Lawson, with the title ‘ Nature 
ond Art,” utd numbered 576. 14 cousiats of two 
oval compartmenta, the former dipplaying « 
lueciows buneh of grapes, with other fruita 
rounded and transparent, and so successfully 
realising natare, as to be almoet palpable to touch; 
the other a tranecript of o jewel-cnsket, some of 
the most preckous of the gems, in all their ele 
borate setting, boing arranged temptingly ovet 
pod ene - ~ cane, thelt moet oe details 
® aly delineated, every article being 
eilled & merveiiie. The two com: te fem 
a pure and precious work, which, for transparence 
and consummate hniah, may challenge compari 
gon with eren the tnost elaborate efforts of the 
Datch masters, 

Tax Scvirtvar we must decline to notice in 
detail, Suffice it to say that ite charntter 
scarcely reaches to mediocrity. This is not fur- 
ve | for, until a suitable apartment, properly 

ighted, ehall have been provided for this im 
portant eection of Art, it Were vain to expect 
our sculptors to eortribute any of their valuable 
efforts, Their productions are surely entitled 
to a treatment more generous than has hitherto 
been aceorded to them. If Puinting and Seulp- 
ture be in reality sister er peda y gall ry 
tically recognised as auch ab our public ex 
tions, by being placed aa far ae poesible an an 


—. ae . 

Besides those paintings which have béen re- 
ferred to in this notice, thore ara many others 
coutaited in this excellent exhibition, and of 
whose character we bare voluminous sotes, but 
oe obliges us to hold our 
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Tus present collection is the very best we have 
erér toon displayed in this gallery, It consiete 
in all of 604 works, the great tmose of them of 
undoubted talent, with scarcely a single example 
of the mediocre. Both in sil and water-colour 
painting, pever, perhaps, kas a more cholee col- 
lection of modern @ beet brought together 
in the provinees. Certain of them, on in the 
tase of the Liverpool Acadomy's Exhibition, 
were already known to ua from their having 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

In the Fires Room, ‘A Day's Sport in the 
Highlands,’ Mo 1, W. Unpenmine, fulfils, ia 
natural trath of description, as in the arrangs- 
moot of ita objective, the expectation created by 
tte title: the human figures, thd pory, and the 
varied specimens of genie; are brouglit forward 
froin « broken, recky background, with excellent 
force and salidity, ard, withont being geriah, 
afte rich and telling in colour. 

‘Mr. Shandy and the Tailor, No.7, A. Er 
wont, ARLA. The persona charactetiationlly 
delineated, snd p thder @ most effective 
atrangement of light. 

‘View itt Derbyshire,” No. 10, Mie B. Nas 
wrre, An example of sweet and careful 
penetl ling. 

‘Christ Werping over Jotusdlem,’ No. 12, A. 
Scierren, is not one of the best examplea of 
this gifted artist ; and, though it be itnprensive 
in character, it does not dixplace in our extenm 
the noble work, with the same tith, by Sir C. 
Eastlake; P.RA., a engraving from which has 
been pablished in the ArtJournal, 























‘The Avenue, Guy's Clif}” No, 14, J. D. 
Wrsormtp. The group of figures treated some- 
what 4 la Watteau, and very careful, and the 
landscape with much more of natural trath than 
is usually observable in the works of that French 


master, 
‘ta the Highlands of Perthahira,* No, 16, A. 
W. Writtams; a large and well-filled canvas, the 
objective a powerful deseription of a scene in 
the more northern of the land of the 
mountain and the * The forma of the 
] boulders in the the markings of 
their granulation and flesurea, beapeak the 
author's soquaivtance with geology; and the 
{ happy manver in which one toa of mountain is 
made ta carry off another—meamring, as it 
were, every mile of the divtanco—proves how 
clowe. bine teen the artist's reading of Natare. lt 
| is n noble work. 
i. ¥. Hvristore's ‘Choatherds of the Abrussi,’ 
No, 17. Of vigorous trath, and in much better 
eolour than wenal. 
j ‘Dutch Coast Boena, No, 20, EB. W. Coonr, 
|} ABA. If the geweral visitor can estimate the 
pletorial effeot of Mr, Cooke's marine mbjcots, 
the eyo nud mind of the seagoer are delighted 
with the drawing, tone, and texture of the ob- 
jective, Boding peculiar relieh in tracing the 
natitical correctness with which every detail is 
made out, and the trath and impress with which 
the a eraft are disposed in his com: 
Positions, The present is an excellent example. 
Of G, BE, Hrexs’s * Mark, the Lark at Heaven's 
Gate Bings 1' No. 23, which wae at the al 
Academy, we have already spoken ; a 
'| renewed acquaintance with it only serves to 
i oar sense of its sterling merit, 
| . 8, Cooren, A.R.A., ‘ Landscape and Onttle,” 
j No. #4, 6 a work in his ususl manner, which 
|| will sustain the artist's well-earned reputation,” 
No, 29, * Distant View of St. Michael's Mount,’ 
4, Catsow, partakes of the attributes which 
cquaabify — worka by the pg gr which 
are noti in our report of the Liverpool 
Academy's Exhibition. 3 
H. O'Nat's ‘ Return of the Wanderer,’ No, 34. 
A large work, full of subject, solemnly _ 
brought forward in a sound arrangement 
colour, and moat minutely elal 
No, 35. ‘Temple of Baame, Apondia,’ E. Luan. 
Tho objective of unquestionable substance—the 
treatment broad and impressive, 
Ste Epwin Laspseen, KA, sends his well- 
known * Random Shot,’ No, 42, a work intensely 
sy, of wondrous 


jeture, ‘The Arreat 





felt, and, we need scarcely 


executive I hood 
T. FL Manstant's fine 


of Louis XVI. and his Family," No, 47, ix o 
fryvourable apeciinen of what may bo achieved in 
the wajk of history, when the workings of the 
artist's intellect and will are coasentaneous, The 


| incident ia etrikingly imagined, and vigorously 


ox 
Br W. Lorton’s ‘Ruins of the Castellum of 
the Aqueduct at Rome,’ No. 48, we have merel 
to repest, in brief, our formerly cxpreweet 
| opinion : that it is very fine as a subject, ren- 
dered in mellow and harmouioua tint, and of 
| firm and decided manipulation. 
No. 53, ‘Jacob's Weill,’ J. PF. Henan. Not 
' only are the horses and camels correctly do- 
signed, nataral in pose, and of his well-known 
executive skill; but the glowing atmoephere ix 
(| debghtfully pronounced, and there is a develap- 
| tment of feullng throughout the entire work, for 
| the capacity of pra ligne the publle in 
: general had not given artist the credit of 
which ho haa herein proved himaclf to be 
i; deserving, 
j No 65, by FE. FP, Hour, —— without o 
}{ definite title, but ia evidently intended an a de 
—— of Prometheus Chained.” The figure 
of the Titan is in the nudo, with the ad- 
|, juneta; and the artists anatomical knowledge 
'( gad careful etudy of the lifo, as well as big 
H mastery of colour, are evident in the design, the 





admirable foreshortenjng, and the round and 
a, yet elaborate treatment. 

_ No. 72. ‘Spring,’ T. Wengen, RA. A de 
lightfully felt cabinet» the aubject 
Caveniien) groupes aud broaght forward with 
the artiat’s excellence, ina rural landscape, 
and the whole of precious colour and finish, 


imen, 
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No. 17, ‘Grace before Meat,’ and No 10, 
‘Graco after Meat,’ 7. Haut. In each bas the 
artist described a rough-haired terrier, —— 
out in his pose and expression a very clever 
amusing ronlination of the tithes, 

No. T& ‘Hearty Welcome, G. B, O'Narrs. 
A common grey in — igre life, 
thoroughly felt, nice colour, comscien- 
tiowely deseribed. 

No. 84. ‘Evening on the Praizie,’ J. W. Grasa 
Three mounted settlors on the look-out, painted 
under an effect of level sunlight, very really 
translated, eubject and treatment concurring in 
the production of an estimable work. 

No. 86. ' Early Morning on the Thames,’ H. J. 
Bopniseroy. Picturesque aod pleasing in sub 
ject, and its value enhanced by intelligent trent 
ment. The surfiee la of exceeding fish. 

No. 91, ‘Maria Tricks Mulvolio,” W, P. Parra, 
RA. A vividly naturel interprotation of the 
paren quoted im the catalogue, manlpulated 
with exeeeding «are, and in colour round, beil- 
liant, and harmonious, 

No, #5, * ing the Brook,’ J, Lone. 
Subjecte under this title have been often treated, 
aud with diverse interpretations; bat here, at 

sleast, brought in « manner by no 

means common-place >a hors and cart in a 
rough, wooded hollow, the work of an original 
— and hand, instructed by nature and macure 
only. 

No, 99. ‘ Fishing Boats leaving Howth,’ 
Haves, A.FLH.A. Correct in drawing, and freshly 
and epirited|ly touched. 

No. 100. *Harmouth Sands,’ A. Curr A 
splendid breeay sky, with rolling gre 
flinging ahedowa upon the sendy beach, figures 
and all necesoorion kindred to the place skilfully 
introduced and cleanly finished. 

No, 101. ‘Mountain Solitude,’ W. Usnmnaii. 
A young woman sitting beneath a rocky bank, 
apparently 

“in tyaiden meditation, fyney free,” 


naturally felt, and painted with commendable 
solidity and depth. 

J. & Raves, » young artist who is making 
rapid way in the right direstlon, has sent @ 
woody landacape, No, 107, with the title, ‘ The 
Heronry, Windsor Forest,’ which in one of the 
most highly charactered paintings in the exhibk- 
tion, whether for the richness, depth, and bar 
mony of its thate, ite elevated feeling, its intense 
realisation of natural objects, or ite masterly 
executive, The anthor is in the right course, 
and with constant and careful reading of nature, 
mss nt take a bigh position in tho 
sohool of Baglish landeoapt 

With many works in flne collection cir- 
cumstances oblige ns to deal more briefly than 
wo could wish, and without farther explanation 
we proceed to say that W. Parsorr’s * Port af 
Genoa,” No. 108, in a large canvas with a diversi: 
flod range of objective, the whole being skilfully 
and elaborately rendered, 

* Castle of Elt,’ No. 112, Mra, W. Orrvan, clear 
in colour and vigorous in exocution. 

In Noa, 114, *The Swoon of Endymion,’ J. G. 
Nau, the bevy of nude aymphs are freely de- 
signed, gracefully grouped, the Beshes clear in 
tone and worked with amenity, and all the ac 
cessories made intelligently subordinate and re- 
sponsive te the nvaln action. 

W. H. Husr’s ‘ Valentine Sylvia from 
— No _ is ane outline, but 
perhaps somewhat “ painty,” and ssvouring too 
etrongly of the bandness of pro Raphaclitien. 

‘Bunny Moments,’ No. 119, J. Meororn, A 
Devonshire beach acane, deliciously described, 
and faithfally realising the tithe. 

*The Sylvan Spring,’ No. 120, R. Renarave, 
R.A., scomingly a composition, and of exceeding 
refinement. ere is, perhaps, a want of crlep- 
ness in the system of leafing—if nyetem it be. 

*The Purnde, Tunbridge Wella’ No, 124, ©, 2. 
Staster. How solid, and how really translated 
are the trees of the Old Walk, ted in 
shadow. Nothing could be more true to nature 
and to the place, 

*Evglish Gamekeeper,’ No. 128, and ‘Scotch 
Gamekeeper,’ No. 181, a pair, by R. Awspent, 
nationally individualised, ann with all their varied 
wijancts produced in round and telling colour, 


clouds, 
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elaborately worked and most skilfully dispoued. 
In the former subject there isa dead bare, which 
is so realised and relieved that it neema capable 
of boing lifted from the canvas: if any similar 
object have hitherto been more trw' iy de 
scribed, wo have never sean it. 

No, 140. ‘Huins of St. Catherine, near Guil- 
ford,’ G. Corz. A sunny effect, deseribed with 
natural truth. The water flowing under the 
rustic bridge is absolate perfection, and the eye 
ia sedaood, us it were, over the aweetly graduated 
distances, every object being so truly placed in 
aérial perspective. 

No. 142, ‘Scene near Inyaybuth, 8. Wales,’ J. 
Texwant. An upright w lane, very care- 
ful, and of t puurity of tome. 

A work by D, Macumsn, RA., entitled, gano- 
rally, ‘ From the “ Midsummer Night's Dream," * 
No. 144, ia crowded with subject, of marvellous 
invention, embodying rampant mischief aod 
drollery, and in every pasage teeming with tho 
luxuriance of Bhakspeare’s woodrous fancy. Oa 
reading this clever work, and cailing to mind 
othera which have proceeded from the same 
magic pencil, it is difficult to avoid the inference 
that from this origin have been reflected some, 
at least, of the images 20 successfully remodelled 
by a cotemporary artist. This fine work having 
boon purchased by the Messrs. Agnew, of Mau- 
chester, wo trust that it is their imteution to 
engrave it for publication, 

The most successful effort of Sinner BR, Pesor’s 
poneil, that we have aa yet soon, is ‘A View on 
the Liydyr, North Wales,’ No. 156, In subject it 
resembles those scene whieh the artist habi- 
tually paints, aad in which he is followed by bis 
relative, Mr, A. W. Willmma In the centre is 
& mountain tarn, with adjunota of rocks, cattle, 
&o, Strotching athwart a quiet pool, is a ra 
of lange stones, whose family is so pres | 
defloed that the picture might be used, ins 
of the natural objects, oa an Hluatration in « 
lecture by Murchison, Sedgwick or Phillips. No 
imitation could poesibly be more truthful, 

4. V¥. Gimsow's ‘ Travelling Tinker,’ No, 166, is 
happily felt, and finished wich a Dutch elaborate- 


Tons 

‘The First of September,’ No. 168, E. J. Kee. 
11a, is nice in coluwrand natural in expression. 
The pose and pamion of the dogs “ setting” 
are excollently described. 

Noa, 187 and 259, J, A. Hawarusnxy, 
PSA, are transcripts of Derbyshire scones, in 
which the naturnl structure of the limestone and 
tufa rocks is correctly rendered. The brosd- 
leaved planta abounding Im such Jowalities, are 
freely and powerfully pencilled, and the general 
characteriatica of the scenery fuithfully depicted, 

No, 195, ‘Drawing for tho Mulitia,’ J, Pam 
up, A large, crowded canvas, fall of bustle and 
exhibiting a great variety of sentiment and cha- 
racher, every being carefully made out. 

No. 918, by C. Eances, an illustration of 
‘Then mid ho to the disciple, behold th 
mother,’ ja deeply felt and delightly oxp: 
free and eloquent in outline, and of the most 
careful oxeeutive. 

No, 918 ‘Old Windenilll, Coast of Holland,’ 
A. Mowraces. In subject and tone it resembled 
the works of the late John Wileon, but the 
fecling in one of greater refinement, and the 
manipulstion much more careful than waa usual 
with that clever nrtiat, 

No, 225. ‘Edinburgh from Arthur's Seat,’ 5. 
Bovas. Very like the place, and, with o 
greater amount of warm, positive colour in the 
excellently drawn foreground, would be an 
effective picture. 

No. 997. ‘Ansicty,’ R.Cannicn. A bltof pare 
nature, touchingly rendered, 

No 289. ‘The Fairley’ Glen, on the Conwy,” 
J.P, Peeviz. A cireular canvas of ambitious 
dimensions: tho river bed impremively de- 
neribed, under a mysterious atmospheric effect, 
much as may be conceived to be in accordance 
with the revele of the alleged supernatural 
habite¢s of the scone, The whole is of the 
most careful finish, 

In *The Cabin Door, by J. J. Hira, the 
common incident of a rastic girl giving a drink 
to child, ia made important by the plessin 
expression, as well os by intelligent and cara 
treatment. 
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J. Daxwr's ‘Carnarvon Castle, No. 248, is like 
the place, and pronounced effectively under 
@ warm telling atmosphere, 

‘Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of 
Nottingham,’ No. 254, P. Levis, On the whole, 
the feoling of this hackneyed subject in well 
interpreted; and the costume of the Queen 
is, indeed, a perfect atady. 

*Lymmdeli,' No. 257, G. Hayes, Broad, 
spirited and effective, 

‘Myrrho,’ No, 264, by J. Sanv, wante a reflec- 
tion ef the soul and passionate bewuty of the 
heroine of Byron's “ Sardanapalus” 

No, 272, ‘Lady Drawing, J. G, Giiernt, 
RS.A. Good in colour, with a fine arrange 
ment of light and shade. 

No. 275, ‘Storm clearing aff —Coast of Devon,’ 
J, Terxart, The effect impressive: sea and 
sky well balanced, snd both made admirably 
responsive to the influence of the wind. 


®, 277. 


‘Consolation,’ C. W. Corr, RA. 


. The mbject, a chili comforting a Weeping 


Mother, ts described with such no depth of 
feeling as immediately te find ita way to the 
beart. 

No, 279. ‘The Ch 
fine colour and amazingly elaborate, 

No, 200, ‘Trees on banka of the Taw, 
Bevan,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. The sceno shows o 
bend of the river, full of 
branched with natural trath, and the follage 
loovely and lightly treated. 

No. 335. ‘Scene on the Ogwon,’ T. Baxzr. 
Not an effectivo work when viewed st what 
Bob Acrea would call a “gentlemanly distance,” 
albeit notable for all that neatnesa of pencilling 
which is characteristic of the author's works, 

No, 357. ‘Catharine of Armgon,’ H. O’Nen. 
An impressively felt picture, and of most 
elaborate finish. 


-eellor, G. Surra. In 


No, $68, ‘Fishing Boats off Fecamp,’ Joun . 
| mistaken for the work of any other artist, ancient 


Wisos. His very best work, the craft bei 
accurately drawn aod posed, the sea freak an 
flowing and rippled to perfection, and the general 
effect clearly and powerfully pronounced. 

No, 372. ‘Pride and Povorty,” G. Anwrmup. 
Two dogs, contrasted in the way indicated in 
the title, and treated with an intelligunce and 
power worthy of Sur Edwin Landseer himself. 

No. 401. ‘St. John and the Virgin Mary re- 
turning from the Crucifixion,’ R. Nonpuny. A 
profoundly impressive work, whether considered 
in its acheme of compouition, in the depth of 
feeling which impenetrates every , or the 
minuteness and care with which it is elaborated. 
Its sterling qualities will make it live long in 
the memories of all who have read its impressive 
lesson, and have eren u common capacity of 
appreciation, 

But we are again reminded that we must 
avoid dotailed analysis, and have recourse to the 
simple duty of enumerating a few of the more 
highly charactered works. In this way, then, let 
the following be indicated >— 

No, 415, ‘ The Oeschinen Thal, Switzerland,’ 
H, C. Smiuove. No, 438, ‘Escape of Prince 
Charles and Flora Mardonald,” J. L. Enopim; 
No. 612, ‘Rouen Cathedral, J. Dour; all 
all of which are of a res le class of Art. 

No, $20, * Dorwout Waver and Bacnenthwaite,' 
A. Pesner. Very elaborate; perbaps too Gory 
in tone. 

No. 521. ‘Eto, from Taormina,’ C, Vacurn. 
A sweep of glorioauly broken cosst, the deserip- 
tive tinta whereof embrace the entire mngo of 
the prism. No dowbt the general character is 
gorgeous, but it strikes ws that the picture is 
greatly overcoloured, 

No. 626, ‘An Italian Port, T. L. Rowsortam. 
The subject varied aud rich in material, the 
parta well connected, the quality of colour unob 
jectionable, and the manipulation of exceeding 


care, 

No, 531, ‘Paul and Silas in Prison,’ B. H. 
Conpovip. A clever intorpretation of the pax 
sage quoted—perhaps savouring too much of the 
melodramatic. 

No. 692. ‘Hydrangeas,’ V. Bantaotouzw, As 
near to nature as it in possible to conceive. 

No, 536. ‘The Golden Horn, Constantinople,” 
W. CG. Swern, Qaite a scone. Architecture, 
mcred and military, foliage, human figures, sea 


(the Bosphorus), ranges of distant mountains, 





: the trees | 
‘mote. Full of enbject, in character ekotchy and 





fill ap every inch of the surface with valusble 
material, and all the objects are worked most 
carefully, as well as presented in pore and law 
trous tint But words are inadequate to do 
justice to this magnificent work; to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen. 

Equally estimable with the lagt in Na. 544, H. 
Wannen's ‘The First Sunset’ [t shows an 
agroupment of Adam and Evo in Paradise, sur 
rounded by the glories of primeval nature, wbich 
are brought forward in gorgeous robes, and with 
a perfect prodigality of imagination. Tho whole 
soene in of extraordinary force and splendour ; 
and, if we could but receive it aaa paradigm o' 
Nature's forms and colours, the picture would 
be nearly perfect. 

No. 555, ‘Gulnare,’ C.A. Do Vat. An exool- 
lently conceived bead. The expression externally 
untnoved, yot what a depth of pasion is reflected 
from those dark, lustrous eyes ! 

No 561. ‘A Day among the Windsor Oake,’ 
W. ¢. Swern. Pure and forceful natare. 

No. 569, ‘Carlingford Bay,’ H. Gasrisgar, A 
large canvas, well filled with a subject so pictu- 


resque, that it po 2 be ssid almost to paint iteelf. | 


The sky ia a noble one, and the entire range 
of objective brought ous with unquestiounble 


power. 
On the Waten- Cotovn Scrzers are No. 5341, 
* Salvator Rosa proving his Identity,’ G. Carren 


powerful, with a flne distribution of colour. 

Na. 58%. ‘Tired Pilgrims at the Weil, Cairo,” 
L. Hacum An estimable work; the figures 
effectively diaposed, and their varied intellectual 
phases strikingly marked; the upright figure of 
tho Amb sheikh is quite a atady; but, indeed, 
every individual pawage seems to have been as 
thoroughly studied as it is carefully pencilled. 

No. 584. * Dogs,’ Sir E. Lanvancn, RA. Very 
slight, yet so masterly in touch as not to be 


or modern, 

No. 685. ‘The Larder, F. Tavtor. Elaborate 
and naturally true. 

No. 690, ‘ Bird's Newt, W. Huwr. The back- 
ground seems to bea fragment of real momy 
funk, preesed ander the glasa by the picture- 
framer ; and the eggs are so thoroughly realised, 
that were it not for the glass protection, any 
traant needs only pat forth bis hand and remove 
them from the nest. 

No. 693. ‘The Harvest Field,’ D. 
Vigorous and trathful mature, 

W, Hesta ‘Group of Fruit, No. 600, and 
Mra. V. Banriotomew's ‘Fruit, No, 617, are 
eminently vatural and effective translations. 

E. Duscax's ‘ Veracking Harvest,’ No, G01, A 
seashore with figures, full of action, fine in tint, 
and most carefully worked, 

T. M. Reczaenson's ‘ Peat Moan, Banavie,’ No. 
603. Of refined and forceful treatment. 

7. B. Swrra’s ‘ Llanercost Abbey,’ No. 604. 
Elaborately worked, and brought forward under 
a mollow sunset effect, 


SCULPTURE, 


Among the epecimens in the nook appropri- 
ated to this section of Art, are Baron Mano- 
curtti's charucteriatic ‘Bust in marble of the 
late Salin Swabe, Eaq., who was a benevolent 
and respected citizen of the cotton matropolis ; 
F, Turere's statue in marble of ' Hope,’ a refined 
conception, exquisitely realleed ; W. Turen’s 
‘Bust in marble of W. 8 Stell, Rey.’ tn which 
the lines of the modern English costume are 
freely and happily carried off by means of the 
flowing folde of a cloak; the pleasing group of 
"Ino and the Infant Bacchus,’ J. H. Foney, A.R.A., 
ashort time since engraved im this jouraal; T. 


Cox, 








Eante’s ‘Abel and Thyra,’ instinct with tender — 


aympathetic feeling, and treated intolligontly 


and refinedly; J. Brit's statue of ‘Armed. 


Science,’ a highly charactered performance ; the 
tame artist's statue in marble, ‘The Child's 
Attitade, unmannered, and palpitating with 
young life; ond, last and grentest, Mr, Best's 
model of a statue—to be executed in marble for 
the Westminster Palnce—of ‘Sir Robert Wal- 

ie,” free and flowing in its lines, and redlocting 
in ite attatade and expresmion what the subject 
felt in his days of prospority—a consciousnons 
of great political power. 


j being a real, and not an imaginary 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE EMPTY CHAIN: ABBOTSFORD. 
Sic W. Alban, B.A, Paister, H. Lemon, Lagraver, 
Pine of the Pirture, 2h. % te. by TH, Bb 
Soortanp has a right to claim an ample share 
in the honours of British art; for in this, no 
less than in all else arising from the application 
of great intellectual powers, she has maintained 
her position almost side by side with ber sister 
tountries. Tho sames of Burns and Thomson, 
of Napier and Forgueon, will be handed down 
to posterity in the same roll of Brith poeta and 
men of ecienee that contains those of Shakspeare 
and Milton, Locke and Bacon; whilo, in the 
annals of art, Wilkie, Allan, and Nasmyth will 
not be omitted where Reynolds, Gainahorough, 
and Constable are written of. 
Sir William Allan was born at Edinburgh, in 
1782; and, — at an early age a love of the 
placed 





Fine Arta, was ag & student in the 
“Trustees” Academy" of that city—a public 
ingtitution at that time somewhat analogous to 
the echoola of our Royal Academy, in which 
Allan afterwards studied. Not meeting with 
much encouragement when he commenced bis 
professional practice in London, he at once, 
and with tbat characteristic cnergy he always 
manifested, determined to seek his fortune 
abroad, and that too very wisely, in a country 
where be would find fow compotitors—namely, 
Rusels. But his object was not so much to pro- 
cure & livelihood, as to etudy among a | ay 32 
from whom he might obtain subjects for his 

i} which should present some novelty to 
tis countrymen at home, The veasel in which 
he embarked waa wrecked near Memel ; but in 
no way disheartened by this ominous mlachance, 
and by his loases, which, under his circum- 
stances, were considerable, he took up his abode 
ata aanall ion, and though unacquainted with 
the language of the country, commenced portrait 
painting, having received, through the — 
of the vessol in which ho sniled from England, 
an introduction to the Danish consul at Memol, 
He was thus enabled to recruit his exhausted 
finances; ond then he proceeded overland to 
St. Petersburg: bere his countryman Sir Alex- 
ander Crichton, physician to the Imperial family, 
was the means of finding him abundant employ- 
ment in portrait painting. After a somewhat 
longthened residence in St Petersburg, mufli- 
cloutly long indeed to enable him to sequire tho 
Russian | la be lef the capital and 
travelled into the Ukraine, where be remained 
some years; making, however, excursions into 
the adjacont countries, “among Coaracks, Cir 
casslans, Turks, aml Tartars, visiting their huts 
and tents, studying their history, character, 
costume, and collecting a rich museum of thelr 
arms and armour.” 

After an absence of ten ay Allan returned 
to England—in 1914—and to the place of his 
birth: here the most distinguished artiste and 
literati of Scotland visited him and made his 
acquaintance. In the following year he exhibited 
bis first picture, “Circassian Captivos,” at 
Somerset Houne, in the rooms then occupied by 
tho Royal Academy, Space precludes our fol- 
lowing him through his future career as an 
artist : it should, however, be mentioned that at 
subsequent periods of lis life he visited Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, Spain, France, 
Belgium, ond Russia a second time. He wan 
elected into the Royal Acadamy in 1835, and 
eucevoded Wilkie as President of the Hoyal 
Scottish Academy in 1841: he died in 1850, 

Among the intimate friends of Allon was Sir 
Walter Scott: this will neoount for the picture 
which is here engraved. Wo know not the cir- 
cumstances under which it was painted, but we 
have little doubt of the incident it illustrates 
one ; at all 
events, every one who bas heard or read of Mixs 
Soutt’s devotion to her father will conceive the 
artist has oot exaggerated her grief at his death. 
The story is most tonchingly and affectingly 
told; it requires neither description nor oum- 
ment—both would appear uncalled-for, 

Tho picture was purchased by William TV. : 
it is in the Collection at Buckingham Palace. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Grascow,—The drawi 
Glasgow Art-Union took at the end of Bep- 
tember, in the Merchant House Hall, in that city. 
Principal Macfarlan, who occupied the chair, stated 
that number of subscribers, which a few 

was only 2000 of 3000, was now ws of 
17,000, pane an ee last apres 7h at on 
association pure! as prizes abore nt- 
ings, valued from 400/. to 4/,, come of which were 

erior to few works of Art of modern times. The 
report of the committee intimated that, in addition 
te the prize paaen seek 0) anaes one 
statucttes would be distributed, aa also 1000 copies 
of a chromo-lithograph fae-simile of a pes 
Gilbert, of “Spanish Pensants going to M hy 
Next year the subscribers will be offered an ¥~ 
ing of Maclise’s admired painting of “ Noah's Sacri- 
fice.” The Glasgow Art-Union well deserves all 
the eacoes which has attended it—a eucoess arising 
from the liberulity of the management, and the 
exertions which have been made in all directions 
to promote its interests. 

‘nx Scroon or Dmaox at Benrasr is, it ap- 
pours, to be re-opened: it has been cl for a 
year, in consequence of misunderstandings with 
the managers of the government School of Art. 
Who those “ managers" now are we cannot tell: 
Mr. Cole has been absent in Parise for some six or 
cight months, and Mr. Redgrave is one of the Art- 
jury :. “*My lords" of the Hoard of Traie 

ve no doubt representatives—somewhere, Mean- 
while the mujority of the provincial schools arc in 
a state of inanition, waiting for some concessionsa— 
orsomething, A fow of them, like that at Belfast, 
have been entirely shut for some time. The main 

ints in the statement issued by the committee at 
2 Ifast Gling = _ a — 
for upwards of a ' is was owing to the 
withdrawal by the hoard of Trade of a at which 
had up to that time been annually made for the 
milarics of the masters, and other incidental ex- 
prnses of the school. The Board of Trade contended 
that the school ought to be self-supporting ; and 
that, beyond certain school materials, and « gua- 
rantee of a minimum sal to the master, no aid 
fone be afforded by a. kg ne erapreave 
on the con were of opinion that, having regard 
to the porary fs damof artisans and workmen 
for whose instruction the school was mainly in- 
tended, and to the novelty of these establish: 


for the prizes of the 


certain of their arrangements which were objec- 

tionable te the committee.” No doubt ere long we 

shall be called upon to treat this always embarrass- 

ing subjoct, We believe it will be brought before 
liament early in the session. 

Bimvixcnasx Soctxy or Antiets,—The Annual 
Exhibition of Medern Art in this city is now open, 
and the catalogue comprises 469 picturce and draw- 
ings, with three specimens of sculpture. Aa usual, 
the works of attraction in the are lent by 


the respective o among which are most con- 
spicuous, the “Sir Roger de Coverley goin to 

ure," by Leslie, R.A., contributed iy © Mar 
quis of jowne; “The Barber's Shop," by 

tlready, R.A., bent by BR. Hemminga, Esq.; and 
athers by Cooper, A-R.A., F Danby, ALIA, Frost, 
AIA, Hart, B.A, Macliso, K.A., and’ a few 
others, Among our decensed artists of eminence 
are pictures by Haydon, Collins, Etty, and Hollins. 
The * Eastlake” Prize haa been awarded to W. T, 
Reden, of Birmingham, for his picture of ‘Christ 
Healing the Man Sick of the Palsy,” as we stated 
in our lest number; and the prize of the Society, 
given for the best original work exhibited, open 
to all living artists, was given to W. B. Knight 
for his picture, exhibited this year at the Royal 
Academy, of “ The Broken Window; or, W 
Threw the Stone?" The pictures generally which 
are for sale call for no particular notice—the 
comprise the usual names found in all the provincia 
displays; but the marble bust of the late John 
i Esq., by Peter Hollins, is so remarkably 
full of life, that it constitutes quite a gem among 
a# host of medioerity. 

Norwicu.—The Exhibition has been this 
unusually successful, as JO. worth of pletures 
have been sold, and on the occasion of the Ex- 
hibition only one picture was sold, for 30/. Amongst 


the namos of those artista who have been fortunate 
this year in disposing of their works are the follow- 
iE. gton, J. W, Bouvier, F, B. Bar- 


t= — 


wel M. E. Cotman, W. Callow, J. Callow, W. 
eld, T. Lound, Miss Margetson, C. L. Nursey, 
Mrs. Oliver, W. 8. Rose, 8. D. Swarbreck, W. A. 
Vernon, A. Vickers, C.J, W. Winter, H. B. Willis. 
The Mayor of Norwich has purchased one of Willis 
for 5. The Art-Union which was raised in con- 
nection with the Exhibition has not been so suc- 
cessful as could be wished, in consequence of the 
shortness of time that elapsed between obtaining 
the suthority from the Board of Trade and the 
closing of the Exhibition; bat as this authority 
runs on for future a much more suc- 
cessful result may be anticipated hereafter, With 
regard to the financial part of the Exhibition, the 
committee hare this year Bag all linbilitiea, and 
have a small balance at the banker's, whieh was 
cont to the expectations of those who were 
former! z connected with the society; as at the last 
Exhibition the committee had to call upon the 
public to pay their outstanding debts, 


—— o-—— 


OBITUARY, 





ME. JOSEP FRANCIN GILNERT. 


Information has reached us of the death of this 
oie on the 2hh of September, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his , after having suffered, 
through four years and a half, from a severe at- 
tack of paralysis. Mr. Gilbert was a resident of 
C for many years, but he died, we believe, 
in London, 

He wus the second son of the late Mr. Edward 
Sibert, thy inventor of several ingenious plans for 
tiring bombs, in carrying out which his family 
became involved in great difficulties; but amidst 
eal er trials ie om a his —— an a 

inter ; ill within a very few years 
was a coustant exhibitor at the orl Deedes and 
the British Institution, Some of his earlier works 
have been ved on a hone scale, a ** View of 
East Stroct, Chichester,” published in 1814, ander 
the patronage of the late Duke of Richmond ; 
“Goodwood Race-course—‘ Priam’ winning the 
Gold Cup," published in 1831; a “ View of Cow- 
dray Ruins, near Midhurst, Sussex," a op td 
eres plate. For the Westminster Hall 
ibition Mr. Gilbert contributed a picture, the 
subject of which was * Edwin and Emma,” from a 
porm by Mallett, 


——— 


ART IN CONTINENTAI, STATES. 


Parw,.—The closing of the Grand Exhibition is 
fixed for the 1ith of November. Several attempts 
to —— it have been made by the administration 
without success, one of which was to shut up during 
the winter, and re-open in May next, but diffi- 
eulties have been found insurmountable. The 

are to be distributed with great ceremony 
in the building, for which purpose « of the 
exhibitors, those in the transept, have reocived 
notice that Lrg Has will have to clear away, in 
order to rtm for the distribution.— 
There have been several reports spread about in the 
different newspapers in| the paintiig by 
Meissonier, presented to H-R.H. Prince Albert by 
the Emperor; the following is the true one. This 
eqrr was sold to M, Tedesco, picture-dlealer, 
for 16,000 f., under the agreement that it should be 
exhibited, and if sold during the exhibition for a 
larger sum, the sarplus should be divided between 
the artist amd the dealer, When Mcissonier ex- 


i 
the painting really was sold for 10001., of which 
20,000 f., and Tedeseo 5000 f,— 


De' 
J 
vier, and Troyon, all French,’ I think Sulroady 
in the English, and Leys.in the Belgium school, 
ual to any of the above; neither the French 
school nor any other had ever Mulready’s superior, 
and many French artists agree in this.—Several of 
tho statues commanded for the Carrousel have been 
refused by the commision as negligently done; 
there are new ones sruney being 
The tomb of a Phanician king has been disco 
at Beyrowt; it bas been pure , with a Hebrow 
manuscript, by the Duke of Luynes, and mted 
by him to the Institute; it will finally be placed 
in the Louvre. —A Boulevard is to be construc 
called “* Boulevard Victoria;" it will be situa! 
in the heart of Paris. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

“Tar Nioarmoate Fuxp.”—Three months | 
ago, we announced that a project was on foot, 
to present to Miss NicHTiNGALE some expres- | 
sion of a nation’s gratitade for services incal- 
culably great, These services are 50 well known 
and so universally appreciated that any obeerva- 
tions concerning them are needless: it will suffice 
to say that se the present frightful war in i 
the East 6000 si Ascari 4 —— eg i} 
to speak, “passed through her bands,” 
“country” can and does reward with honours 
and more substantial recompense, the soldiers 
and sailors who survive: but it would be diffi- 
cult, if not imporsible, to devise any mode of 
honouring and rewarding the berole women who 
have brought healing to the sick-bed or 
and trunquillised the —s denth, _ Lm 
that spontaneous and ox jon i 
fell ; kk will phage nat ap for on 
naturally looked for: it was commenced by Mra, 
8, C. Hall; her original idea was to confine it | 
to the women of England, who may be said to 


A movement in this direction was 





i 
have been especially represented at Seutariand 
Balaklava by Miss Nightingale and her brave | 
associates, Mainly at the suggestion of the | 
Hon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert, however, this view has 
been That lady was among the first to 
whom Mr« Hall applied, and her authority affords 
sufficient assurance that while Mins Nightingale 
would decline any personal tribute, she would 
receire im to be used in the public service, 
by enabling to work out her system of 
providing properly trained and educated nurses, 
not alone for public hospitals but for private 
homes.—It ia in this forin and for this purpose, 
therefore, “ the Nightingnle Fund" will be ruised 
—one of its leading features being to prevent 
the dispersion of the nurses (now occupied, | 
under the superintendence of Miss Nightimmle, 
in the East) when it shall please God to restore | 
us to peace, There will be no second opinion 
upon the immense benefits that might follow 
—to rich and poor, Thus, the pro 
testimonial may be said to have two objects: 

| 

| 


ras se in _—— iy = — Nightioeale 
tude of a whole people to f ie 
and her associates: the other to inteodaee such 
a vast improvement into a totally neglected 
branch of the public service, as shall render it 
effectual in the event of another war, during the 
continuance of the present, and alao in a time of 
, to heal or lessen the ies incident to 
umanity, To accomplish much objects, money 
will surely be supplied : an account even now is 
at Coutts’s bank: and very 20on & com- 
mittee will be formed, when operations will com- 
menece, probably, in every town of Great Britain. 
It a be well ——s that — rad Neb of | 
a plan to erect a bospital speci : Mi te | 
imple will no doaht atocps the conte] sad | 
direction of some existing institution for carrying 
out her system, as fur ax nursing is concerned: 
while provision will be made for ~~ 
tection of nurses during their labours in 
cases of infirmity or old age. It may also bo 
regarded as certain that Miss Nightin has no 
intention of = her system to the employ- 
ment of “nurses” who have no pecuniary needs: 
although it is probable that the offers of persons 
(like herself and a few others now acting with 
her) in independent circumstances would not be 
refused, It is scarcel to add, how- 
ever, that the intended testimonial will not be 
ham by conditions or restrictions which 
w doprive it of its honour and its value. 
Miss Nightingale has earned by ber past ontire 
confidence in her future; full reliance may be 
placed in her high integrity as well as in her 
matured experience ; it is scarcely too much 
to say thore is not a single individual in tho 
kingdom a subscribe to “Tax Nici 
tsoaLz Foxp” who will have any apprehension 
concerning the expenditure 
she may contribute 
Mapase Linp Gotnscemrpr (in reply to an ap- 
plication addresed to her by Mre. 5, C, Hall) haa 
expressed an intention to visit London, for the 
special pr e of giving a concert in nid of the 
proposed Nroutixcan Foxp, We cannot doubt 





of any sum be or 
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that this noble offer will be gratefully eonapiod 
by tho Committee, and that a very general 
eu will mark the public appreciation of it. 
2 New Borpises, Fomenser Hovse.—The 
offices: of the Inland Revenue forming an addition 
to Somerset House, in Wellington South 
—and which will ne rage and pal 
projecting wings—are giving 
of completion. The wings are Auished, and 
backs of the houses of Somervet Place ios tone 
taken down, prior to the ercetion of the new 
stone front to the centre, which, receding forty 
or fifty feet from the street, will have the 


ad of light shade, 
rea caliph nL are | 


tr he class ut i balding, pra mothe 
oft] 0! tot! 
Tousen of Festiaqnauh—gnd one mast 


to its architect Sir Wm. Chambers—after rors 
ing upwards of half a million of monoy was loft 
incomplete, About the time of ita architects 
== in Pe and till Intely, the eae 
e eet WAS & TEA’ eyeRore, con! 
as it did with the finished river front—the 
latter a noble work, in spite of some weak 
points, The ill-advised ag ag * of the 
eastward by the build lor King's College, 
designed by Sir Robert Smirke ae - opposite 
character of style, bas 
plishment of Chambors's design, ad, = sogude 
the river front; and, to preserve the uniformity 
<i the existing portion on that side, the end of 
the new building has been set northward — 
twenty-five feet, The architect of the 
— Mr, James Pennethorne, is bering 
with great fidelity to the style and details 
Chambers's architecture. The elevations 
show a rusticated basement windows, arch- 
headed, and having a continuous im with 
fretwork ; above which is an order of posite 
—_— and ra, the height of two store: 

a balustrade with vasea a 
icing poh “ke forms a loggia with balus 
ters, and is terminated by an te with — 
and with a coat of arma my ne ~— 
figures, Thig last feature — se 
and designed. Some other seul 


sorties might have been better, had they I been 
newly modelled. We refer to the medallion 
heads in hoy frames; these, here and in the old 


with the p Aang 


cornice —acpor! Es 
ig. It was weated to finish 


of the old buil 
this porti 


cht b ae retained) ith a 
acroterian. Attached to 
of Ionic columns with 

icated e will not conclude without 
saying that both the architect and the govern: 
ment for the manner in which 
this work, so far, has been carried ont, We 
Seven apa te tee pollen ods Sorta 
rown open to the ic, i 
cemented chimneys which have bere lie 
to obtrude there removed. 
sane a) rages reed — aTIoN.—The o feel 
is society, whoees progress we 
muych interest, cnmmeneed with a conversaziono, 
on the first Friday in last month. In the course 
of thee an excellent nddresa was delivered 


Mr. Edward Hall'y paper on Art in Relation to 
Sanitary loyrormanan F published in our nod eager 
The absence of anything deserrin 

sidered as deaign la the laying out the Londen 
squares; the general character of tho gardening; 
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of the railings and other and the 
a oe en ees 
pos — public places of resort with — 
tan oe rer og beau! 
pa yymment and hea! nta to w 80 TmUC 
sttecbed in these pages some 
, were all referred to by the 
he and Mr. Tite supplied ud 
me rp gel pan Bed. ae one ey i 


pany pe in i and archi 
in the of London; we mean 
SenithGold. jx Pomge we are glad to sce that 


ee at pees Se to which 
ve some attention, is put forth as a 
subject the Class of Design at the Associ. 


er We notice these coincidences of thought 
and opinion, not to impute anything on the 
seore of omission of reference to our journal; 


for such coincidences necessarily arise sponta- 
neously with individuals whose attention is 
habitually directed to collateral subjects; but, 
as we may be sometimes reflected upoa by thoes 
who are not very familiar with our journal, for 
iving meri to architecture, we may 
be excused for cofercing to the article in question 
of deprecation of the speaker's assertion, 
that tint branch of the press which is devoted 
je aM, class of subjects “had become almost 
ailen' 

Tag Ancurrectunal Mosevm.—The lectures 
on altarnate Monday evenings at thin institution, 
commenced on the 15th ult with » lecture 
“On Heraldry in connection with Architec- 
ture," by the Rev. "incloded ‘the. subjecte of 

uot arrangements inchud i subjects of 
a Architectural Metal Work,” by Mr. Skid- 
more; “Form and Light and Shade in Arehi- 
toctural Foliage,” by Mr. J, K. Coll “ Colour 
and its use in Architectural Art,” ir Walter 

C. James; and “The formation of # National 
Hla of Architectural Art,” by Mr. C. Bruce 
Allen, We are glad to see that an t 
has been made, by which the b of 
Art will contribute 10, 4 annum to = 
Museum in conaiderstion ~e 
ont ag students to utud am | there, and to have a 

be required to illustrate lectures. 
Dk he practice of carving in wood and 
stone, bas been arranged at the museum. The 
rooms are open during the day from ten to 
four, except Saturday; and, during the next six 
weeks, on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
from geyen to nine o'clock. Workmen are 
admitted in the evenings free; otherwise the 
admission is _bixpence to non-subscribers, — 
members paying ono guinea, and students 
ten shillings and sixpence per annum, 

Tux CamppgL, Moxvasxt,— We 





Gallery We are not in 
connected with such movement, bub at 
do nat seo how it can be eocompliabed, Pesans: 
of * want of space.” 
OaRMIcHARL's SkeTcHES DY THE Bavtio.—This 


rt 
of Swea posit 
the entire of fire, By the aid of these 
drawlogs we arrive at the conviction in reference 
to this action, that it was one of the most com- 
plete and Tt conducted achievements of 
which oar naval history can boast. We glorify 
ourselves Inymeseu at the announcement of 
victories pu re A nape ts | 
yet woe ostimate but ali victory in the 
achievement af which ie bso aug 2 the 
even: 
sone under the fire on omere Bw, 
and is there no tribute of honour due to the 
surpassing seainanship which baffled the enemy's 
fire in so far as peng it almost po 











innocuous! Tho admirable execution of the 
expedient of “veer and baul” by continu- 
ally changing the berths of the ehipa, reduced 


to an impossibility the efficient pointing of the 
Russian guns. The drawing of Mhis bombard- 
ment showa the line of a! of the rocket and 


mortar boata to be very much nearer the =~" 
than could be understood from any —— 
account of the actlon: and a —s - 
is raging t© on extent apparently three 
uarters of a mile, which continued varsing same 
Te ons d occasioned an amount of loss, rain, 
and dootewstion that will never be fully known. 
This forms the subject of a lange picture which 
the artist is painting to commission, and which 
we doubt not will be the moet accurate battle 
composition ever painted, as it haa so rurely 
happened that an artist has been enabled to 
see for himself and make sketches during the 
heat of an action, The number of drawings 
is ona hyndred and pity, nding 
variety of effects seen a differcnt times at sea. 
There are views of Cronstadt almost within 
aera showing the batteries, government 
lines of gunboats and of line of 
= mp the latter _ with their broad- 
sides #0 a8 to agaist the forte, some dia 
salen by te rigged, these being principally 
by the forta Tho effects of the so- 
led infernal machinea are shown on that 
peor, when they were exploded from the 
shore but a& an ineffective distance from the 


ships. The water is thrown up in the form ofa 
vast truncated cone. The ge ena 
nage occasioned in the caso of the Merlin is 


shown the débris of the crockery in tho 
sketch | one of the cabins. Many of the 
scenes are etrictly characteristic of man-of-war 
life; there are “ Divine Service on Board of tho 
Edinburg See ae the Island of 
Margen," @ came island, and a 
drawing of much truth, the subject of which is 
one of the greatest cdiffieulty, the entertainment 
of tho Admiral by his officors,, The viows of 
Elsinore, , and indeed of all the 
gastnag dla yr tneg aon ee 
accuracy, a0 tho 
se 5 invest with a tenfold 
terest. @ Baltio amps every report 
Bap sone sossived by the mums tee wana 
avidity, aOCOURIE Convey on 
infarmation as to what has been =i Le, edioened as 
8 sts ie aan Uiior the enlaae of a 
Russian jam, and wo shall never hear it from 
— 


the dod rine, = that of vili 7 
aeenkuadaat . the lawyer, cee 
nothing to say ba Sever oF Loe dlieok' ove te 


f 
ES S shen ee wus cette Tal: 


ois tee Solstae ‘ina Wek oh 


recent additions are two painted ceilings, executed 
M. Auguste Hervieu, of 10, Portugal Street, 


painter of substantial repu- 
went of art. The more 

et oo the ol af the 
The work is — the 
an opening to y, Par 

rounded peptic Lf, Somgueing with whieh 
are represented the ——- elegant and 
Pi ga po nme ag impervonations 
associated with accessories typical of the re 


nor Square, a 
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volving year, And to these four figures increased 
interest has been imparted by a suggestion of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, that they should bo 
traits = — of her Grace's family. 
— a and — “ 


it ofthe and K ase of AF Winter ins is a 


pertrat of the Marquis of Btatord Each season 
is appropriately distinguished by ite fruite and 
flowers, and Winter is endeavouring t warm 
himself at a wood fire. We cannot compliment 
the artist too on the tanter in which he 
has treated _ subject—thore are air and atti- 
tude, and lightness and breadth successfully 
preserved. Te subject has been treated by 
many eminent palntera, in some versiona we 
have scen the sky bas been made to aswist in the 
description, but the artist has ne 
such Lape aes F the on ome d knees of 


ed the li 
precolt a painted ceiling. The whole is 
rich its colour, and where the tones are forved 
they come forward without any of heavi- 
nets, and toll effectively against airy eky. 
The pictite is iimmeditely surrounded by a 
ne cornice which, it may be presumed, will 
ted or gilded, aa it contrasts unfavourably 
the picture, and the corners of the #juare 
= filled up with infantine figure eotmposttions, 
painted in grax in graw, Those corners would 
afford space for the introduction of groupe of the 
attributes of the Seasons which would better 
support the pictire. The other compoetition ts 
in the ceiling of her Grace's dressing-room, and 
it shows a company of flying Capids, which are 
drawn and paiuted wiih infinite grace and 
sweetnem, und distinguished by ge 
very spirited. The subject of a small grou 
seated ab the balustrade, ia “ Tho Jndguent He 
Puria.” Theae figures are alao those of children, 
and upon this cecasion there are but two ladies 
present, from whom the childish Paris turns, by 
a happy conception of the artist, to present the 
ag ve apple to some more bexutiful witness of 
be decision supposed to be contemiplatiig the 
picture. The picture on the stairense oviling 
was palnted in oll on canvas, and removed from 
the studio of the artist to the place which it 
how occupies—a me! ne very con 
venient to the painter in comparison with the 
diffienlty Ges = —_ oo the ceiling itself. The 
Se ne rootn were executed on 
re ek ae Gee Ee 
—_ d thus painted stich works are bottdr 
for our climate than fresco, We are 
sa sarptioed that decorations of this kind are 
not more extensively sought; such ures 
will endure for centuries, and ‘they |, were 
it desirable, be ra placed aa to be runoved were 
it necessary to do #0, Many persona, however, 
who are very desirous of introducing works of 
thie order into their mansions, are deterred 
either by want of knowledge where to obtain 
the requisite aid, or by a dread of the coat; euch 
persona will do well to apply to Mr. Hervieu, 
and in both respects the ditficultion will be 
removed, 

Forceo Arriquitres.—About a year ago the 
antiquarios of Paria were excited byt the reported 
—— a a cemetery at a emall 
we own a4 La Chapelle St.-Bioi in he 

nt of the Kure. The discovery 

on fiy a for an abubdance "of ear cag 
inseriptions most —_ upon Parian tiles, 
bearing consid: os to the famed 
Christian sonciptnaa on the eatacombs at Romo, 
M. Lebormant, tho well-known antiquary of 
Lyons, announced thern as “the moat venerable 
memanten of Christianity in Gual,” another 
learned savant was sbout to make them the 
foundation of a work on the early Christian 

tone of France. Meantime the collection 

fered to rn 3 verhment for a “Theoter 
nnd the rarity and curiosity of the 
discussed. Among them wore records of Chil. 
debett and Clothaire, of St, Germanus of Autun, 
and others which gave rise to much curious 

tion. So im t and so unique was 
this discovery, that it was resolved to form a 
commities of the aire ay antiquariea of the 
locality with the Marquis de Belleville nt its 
head; they, met, viewed the relics, examined 
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spied te “aa pom peh 


eee el 
aiid Genes ows al dia 
ae ge Da moar ii i wat for the unary 

how dangerous it has become to be led tio 


pat away by the most jos a 
The vaaguitads of this t the bol of its 
character, the ability on larship it involves 
give it a new and ay mor oo It rivals, 
and even exceeds, the pid ¢ have so 


*. fs to be et that 
= ee Soh Sesame, | i 
w ree tl 3 and i 
uot able to punish, at least denounce, the persona 
who could thus mendaciously attempt to impose 
on a mation. 

Tae Panorricox.-To the attractions which 
belong to this exhibition there have been recently 
wided some hew scene of the Crituean war ; 
end a good descriptive levtire on Riumian life 
by Mr. Leicester kitygham, who varies the 
subject on alternate nights, by “a ramble through 
Venico," ilietrated by dioramic views of #! 
prinelpal polnta ef interest in that City of the 
Sea The organ performances by Mr. Chi 
the demonsttautions of machinery by Mr. 
tington ; the diver, and, though last mot least 
the exquisitely beautiful fountain, are all iterns 
in the instructive tmunetherite here offered to 
visitors, a8 woll as a concert of rocal music, 
ot Tongass, tbe pillerin "picking up ur 

oubyert it the p up un 
thoughtof information by watching Be Poe b 
artificers at work, Where so nruch ia atten, 
is may eeem invidious to mame small faulta, but 
we inunt confess to a feeling of lassitude creeping 
over us in the course of the evening: there is 
occasionally a want of verve in the proceedings ; 
and the Crimean transparencies are —— 
too dim to be sven pant. Mr. Buckingham 
in among the beat of our public lecturers ; Leis | 4 
always clearand agrocablo, but we remember his 
amusing narration of the adventures of Aladdin, 
pao wl arte matbenatg mae ole yal ae 
poet froq dy gol ie tho akan - 
ment, men ont, 
ontageere PROM Siavben we hare been 
OB perm af —— s very 
enuieiye det phy frotn drawings 
wdon Walker. Sone five or tix 
ago we favourably noticed the sketches of this 
gentleman, drawn with ebarvoal, a Y x7 of work 
to which be has given the name of “Curbonic 
poy gl Since that period he seems to have 
got bis material moré under command; his 
pictures how are ax free in execution and as 
— in effect as his oarlior works, bear 
eee qualities ate added great delicacy 
what artista call “sweetness” ik Reto 
graphs consist of lanilecapes of a highly pietis 
ue charactor; the views, from ee are 
well selected, and the touch of the artist, with 
his clerer management of chiar-oseuro is 
faithfully copied by the solar agency. 

Measts, Sront & Montimen have issued a very 
graceful and admirbly executed medal to com- 
metnorate the Tit L visit to land, and 
the Royal visit to On oe dhe side siete 
busta of the a and Em 
other, those of Maj 
The dies are the work of 2 Leonard Wj ‘On, 
who is worthily sustaining the honours of his 
name, and closely perheaese the merit which 
for eo many "ydars di hod the productions 
of his aboomplished og This modal charms 
by ite sieapliity = but in etch omses simplicity 
must be associated with more than ordinary 
refinement and excellence, It tries the artist 
more than could be done by ambitioug efforts, 
and we regard this unpretending work as of a 
high ordor of Art—ono that cannot fail to extend 
the repute of the medallist. 


ch: 
by 
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REVIEWS. 
Notes on Mopens Paistrsa at way 3 
Lon Narinn, Published by J. W sen 
& Sox, London. 
We hear so little of Naples at the present tline, 


xcept t  iateraation which reaches us concerni. 
King Homba and his minister Fd police, ane on 
scarcely suppose tut amidst the distractions of 
politics, a e ap of epienage Mery peony 


Fike a deadl incubus upon the human- 

ising and ren pes fg a yet epee Neal among 

those whese 9 is po en ‘down ms the very verge 

of  Toeapes YX: who visit tha! jon, and 

make it their tem: face 

eloquent in their cone 

scenery, the pom 

other attraction oid holds forth 

2 SeNBeS t 
cok and of the curled of the 
or ) rand Mal of ~ — ae oe with tes 

mm 


carat ita cal : that a Ye tot ite 

ee AF ar * an: 

ofthe the mi miratacety is 
al thon poole ge et proud olties of I 

= from worent 

we hare ‘oy apler’s — however, en- 


lightens us on one point, and that the one whiel 
RI xtraordinary. ho hhow little iniformatio 
ex! wath le Information 
saekes Dached of the of modern art in 
cue ian doin, 


aly, ret Prats, Be, in Rome. 


an Germ tidini 
ph afte!’ hithe ¥ 
ate then ai the tl rea e eleren pd 


co oaks of fiely, alte die & in of the 
in manufheterin 


employed 

6 

epic 
i 


Mey of the wor 
bs of Gtr, recent! 
tl Lonh onk that Mebratte - a 
a = rot 
coat ot fei age Myre ust tet, ever, occupy 
a apace rhe “4 e what - paliters, 


elu of Venice elope , are now 


tut refer to tet Nagler nape of the 


modern Nea ‘eapolitan 
ering aS ed puriod his lordship held a diploma: 
nF 8 court of Naples, ho bo t rellef 


_— Gutiee—bP to thiahs pleasant dunes 
of great pililic excitement and politital 
Par Long oa: a retoliutionary—'* 
— and gulleries of the 
sh hence the tine wanders 
the broken a the fresoo Ulistera 
chaetaet of yt 
ifs brought the anthot into the cotnpany 
Adetiew of the Bites a es ti Dotty an 


festa by 
Ss 


i a No 


es 


eel of ex , oro pio er at 
in the trie épirit of 48 atid Fy 
the art of ey Sal pps ie 


al to ti 
in the Rapal Palace, wont of whic hase ard 


Natiier ia to consider m his 
pene con or rather erie of works, is aeen in 
recent. church, in N of the 
Oratorians, the cupola of whith he painted in 
fresoo + sub) from the ak tas Germs 
“This immense undertaking, + Big. Guerra 
pencil, brougkt to a suceess- 


oa’ fs Giuse Maneinelli, on 
: = Me cicely to Me ore 

















gistically of hon of his pictures taken from mered 
and fabled hi » Domenico Morani, to whom 
Sir Walter Scott, when in Naples, sat for his 
portrait, has distinguished himself by sew 
tures of = au >; “his com 
sree, and his colours more fased and harmoni 
than is weaal on the modern Italian canvas, 
that kind of elevated ‘ genre” 
pies a middle place between history and eonversa- 
tion, he has not the energy of Maclise, or the nent, 
ironical, pungent touch of Ward and Maclise; but 
he a commensurate degree of elegance 
and vivacity, and his costame and still life are 
treated with extraordinary claboration.” 

In portraiture, the artistsof Naples, have not, on 
the authority of his lordship, attained a very 

ition; Carta and Mancinelli are the two best 
. his opinion; but the miniatures of Floriano 
—— rw ig rh mere ts ee among co Nea- 

jitan fair, Of the landses ters ¥ onour- 
thle mention is meade of Sa i Prefonoe = 

aniscape-painting at the Academy of Nap! 

Gigante, Vianelli, Beaneonchiel, raf but we must 
leave our readers to consult Lord Napier’s on 
the doings of these painters and of many others, 
whose names we cannot find space for, a well as 
for the informution it affords respecting the institu- 
tions which exist under the Neapolitan government 
for the promotion of the Arts, the state of the 
Academy, and of “ matters thereunto belonging.”” 


Tue Gotnen Bovow. Engraved by J.T. Witt- 
monn, A.R.A., from the Picture by J, M. W. 
Tvrwer, R.A. Published by H. Graves & 
Co., London 





composition which his well-known ability warrants 
usin expecting. Tut we must pever oe for 
such engravings from the pictures by as 
have been accustomed to see; his magic “ touches" 
cannot now give light, and distance, and «sparkle, to 
guide the engraver, “ When a proof was submitted 
to Turner, his only thought was to make a brilliant 
engraving, and for this purpese he did not hesitate 
to take out lights, and put in shadows, wherever 
be consi smh ulterations necessary, without 
Teforence to his original work: he knew the ralue 
of black and white, as he knew that of red, yellow, 
or blue, and he could make all serve bisend, But 
no engraver, not even one of Mr. Willmore’s high 
— in his art—would venture to take such 
iberties with Turnce’s pictures as he himself did; 
and hence if the “Golden Bough” is not equal to 
the “Tivoli and nll those ane exquisite prints 
published during the lifetime of the painter, and 
which bear the impress of his marvellous touc 
the fault does not rest with the engraver. 
the “ Golden Bough” is a beautiful print; the lake 
anid the distance repose quietly in the sunshine, so 
tenderly bas the engraver laid in his lines, and the 
foreground shows a bold and masterly handling of 
the graver: we should like, however, to have seen 
sone of the shadowed parts a little reduced, to 
render the whole more onious. Are wo te 
argue from the appearance of this print that line- 
engraving ia abeut to take once more its 
among the patronised arts of the country? from 
which of late years it has boen excluded, except on 
a comparatively limited seale, such as our own 
plates. We should heartily rejoice to find it were 
so; England has abundance of the material of 
talont to restore line-engraring to its r 
position, and much more would be found if ee 
chroouragement were hell out to it: we only hope 
that Messrs, Graves will be induced by the success 
of the “Golden Hough,” and it riehly deserves the 
patronage of every Art-lover, te follow up the course 
which it seems to prefigure. 


CrnomonrtHocrarns, Printed by M. & N. Hax- 
Rant. Published by Rowxer & Co, London. 


Tr is woll for the artist that, ere mechaniam and 
scientific discovery can be brought to bear on the 
eg ge of pletures, his genius and skill must 
ist be employed to show what mochaniem and 
science may be able to effect as rewulting from his 
labours: were it otherwise, the painter might 
hopelessly fold up his sketching pale elowe hia 
box of colours, and offer himself as a grinder of 
Pigments, or, if etrong enough in thew and 
muscle, asa“ pressman"' in the ostablishment of 
Messrs. Hanhartor sume other extensive printer of 
ebromolithogruphs. But though the sun and the 
Printing press are widely extending the induence 
of Art, they are popul ing it at the mme time, 
and must therefore be considered as friends of the 
artivt and not os obstacles he need desire to have 
removed from his path. He does not find his 
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eecupation gone because engravings now are not 
the costly and rare tramvanes they were a years 
back: there is still a large picturo-buying public, 
~—never 50 a one at at nt—and a 
more numerous body of community not 
the means to purchase the original works 
painters, but who are able to noquire, and 
uire, the next best substitutes—ocngravi: 
tation drawings or chremolithegrapia. 
‘The art of printing in colours from stones and alko 
from acter ch scons to have reached its climax, 
=e See — a oe arabian 
or three yenrs it certainly not re! ; 
indeed one scarcely pees what ingrovemens we have 
a right to expect, inasmuch as it requires a very 
close examination of a well-tuterod eyo to dis- 
tinguish the counterfeit from the real in many 
prints lately published, and some have deceived 
the very best judges, How easily judges may be 
deceived, an instance occurs to our minds at the 
present moment: it is a case in point to those just 
referred to, only reversing the order of things, 
A few back on artist with whom we ure 
acquainted, sent to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy « drawing made with lithe, —_ chalk 
on paper slightly tinted to resemble “India paper,” 
the margin being left white: on the opening day 
he found it had not bern accepted, when he 
received it back from the mass of other rejected 
works, he found the backboard of the frame en- 
dorsed ‘ta print,” in white chalk. The artist who 
had thus unfortunately, but quite unintentionally, 
deceived a whole “ hanging committee” of Royal 
Acadrmicians, wrote to the secretary, Mr. Howard, 
complaining of the mistake that bad been made, 
and stating that he must charge the committee with 
one of two offences; cither that they were in- 
competent to distinguieh between a drawing and a 
i or else that they examined the works 
submitted to their ordeal #0 cursorily as not to give 


themaelves time to come to a right conclusion. 
~ Howard, with his ace . i 
that of course he was unable to explain the matter, 


bat if the drawing were sent next year, he 
would take care it received full justice: it was 
sent, and honourably hung ow the dene, 
A number of very clever a 
ints have recently been issued by Messrs ey 
Co, frown the printing proses of Messrs, Han- 
hart & Co.: are good though all are not 
of equal merit; this may arise from the original 
deovtngs being of varied excellence, Among the 
large prints is a “ View of Florence,’ from a 
drawing by S. Palmer, taken from a lofty 
terrace overlooking the city: the landscape 
is = with =< Ttalian ee ee exe 
ceution has a woolly appearance, iy in 
the distances: the Toon and the foreground 


‘ | of the nal work, A pair of ta, after W. 
ing | Callow, okt Colon 


logne,”” please 
+ 
; the warm sunny tones a the 
y mistiness of the other, 
are well preserved ; skies in both these prints 
are admirably copied. A‘ View in Venice,” from 
qccawing he game —_ is —e taken 
‘rom a sketch; it is i t exceeding! 

rich in colour, * Tools Rocchi di Guarda,” 
after W. L. Leitch, is carefully drawn, and, we 


us much 


one, and the cool 


‘hare no doubt, is a faithful transcript of the 


original: the scene is highly picturesque, but the 
colouring is not agreeable ‘to our eye: if more 
froued, und, partly, to the objects in the mide 

. I to jecta ) le 
distance, the whole would have ren more 
effective: we never admire a landscape with the 


ms Sand in om. ag 
eatin scene, by F. 50 
sketch; the picture is well eom| ¥ 
liantly lighted up from a fire in interior, and 
sunrise ing in at the door: with some- 
what more of finish it would be most acceptable. 
“ Macbeth: Murder of Duncan,” and ““ Macbeth: 
Murderers of Banquo,” two seenes from the pencil 
of Cattermole, are clever imitations of his bold, 
graphic, and forcible style; but would it not 
ave been wiser to choose, as matters of popular 
interest, eubjects lees full of horrors? These are 
by no meuns calculated to make Art attractive. 
“Tridge nt Prague,” from a drawing by 5. Prout! 
shows the pleturesque architecture statues 
this structure to advantage: the print, howerer, 
earcely does justice to the varied but harmonious 
tinta with which Prout so beautifully covered the 
shadows of his time-worn walls: Prout’s 
genorally, are aa remarkable for this as are the pic- 
tures Turner in their skies, water, and level 
plains. *' Diffidence,”’ @ little rustic girl seated in 
a chair, after W. Hunt, is certainly one of the beet 
imitations of the whole series ; in colour and mani- 
pulation the deeeption is perfect, A ty little 


print is the head of a child ina round mushroom 





| feta ties with feendeaee i, et werk 
an but whet iis? we ds net the 


the original; and there is no name 
attached to the print. A small group of flowers in 
aj , also without a name, is a brilliant bit of 
jouring given to a sketchy subject. Kither as 
ornaments for the walls of the 


ivate residence, or 


as studies for thor who are to paint in 
water-colours, these chromo-lithographs are quite 
worth possessing. 





Notax’s Inivstnatzp Thstort or tor War 
with Russia, Parte 1, 2, 3. Published by 
G. Vinrer & Co., City Road, London, 
The war in which we are, unhappily, with 
the aot power of Russia—a war of which none 
are bold enoagh to predict the termination—as it 
urally en the attention of all, so it is bring- 
ing inte the ficld a host of chroniclers to meet t 
demand whieh everywhere exists for information 
concerning it. None, however, of the mnameroua 
publications that bave hitherto issued from the 
press, ao far us our own observation extends, sur- 
pases in interest Dr, Nolan's narrative, or contains 
#o full an account of all that has taken place since 
the outhreak of hostilities. The first three parts of 
his work are now before us; two of these three are 
devoted to # description of the military strength 


the 
by peeve edition,” as it comes within the reach of 
ull classes, yet it is brought out with sufficient 
im the production to be also a “library edition.” 


Arne Brentixen Kvenetten. Part I. Published 
by Sronce & Knawen, Berlin. 
This is the title of a pictorial serial, of which the 
frst number is before us. It is issued from the 
celebrated 1i hie establishment of Storch & 
er, and con! three coloured lithographic 
fuc-similes of nom ip by Hildebrand, Hosemann, 
and Adolph ‘l ple will in ite continuation 
aford examples of all the most celebrated Prussian 
ters. e@ present subjects are ‘ Die Grosse 
oschee in Alexandrion,""—the “Great Mosque of 
Alexandria" —by Hildebrandt; “ Die Biertrinker,”” 
—the “ Beer-Drinkers""—~—Hosemann; and “ Dvr 
Kirchgung,""—the ** Walk from Church''—Menzel ; 
the two latter works being essentially and popularl 
German. ey are all admirably executed, ‘and 
oo doubtlessly, strictly after the pictures. 
From the nennes of the artiste whene works it is 
ew eas to bring forward, this progressive work 
will contain some of the most meritorious pro- 
ductions of the modern German school. = 
fae unis ot Go pte i Camen, 
neh, and 


ish, accompany the prints. 
Tee Natioxat, Duawinc-Mastex, on A New 
Parciris. By W. A. Nicnoris. Published 
7 a & Co., and Rerves & Sons, 
We noticed the first two or three numbers of this 
work at the time of their publication: it now o 
e 








evidence of having received « very large amount of 
time and attention, and, we mny add, urtistic skill, 
ineiple" involved 


with greater fidolity, in the same manner as an en- 
ver ia accustomed 


professes to teach the rudiments of Art, the 
scholar may safely bo left to acquire these in the 
easiest way he can, leaving him ut « future time to 
shake off such lending: as are now used to 
guide him, that he may go alone. In the text which 
accompanies the ilustrotions will be found a vast 
nese of really judicious and useful remarks ; and, 
altogether, we know of no work which #o well 
answers i a AR eae The 
examples _— to pm Ag ~ge of = 
landscapes, rea, aninia C. — engra' on 

| wood in the beat style. 
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HE £ number of 

the Art-Journal com- 
9 pletes the Seventeenth 
annual volume of that 
work; but our sub- 
scribera areaware that 
with the year 1855 a 
NEW SERIES Was com- 
menced—to meet the wishes 
S of those who either did not 
(.°~ desire, or were unable to procure, 
Xf the publication from the beginning. 
* The present volume is, therefore, to 
be regarded as the first of the xzw 
SERIES. 

In this volume begins the collection 
of engravings from the Royal Galleries, 
graciously placed at our disposal by the 
munificence of Her Majesty the ei 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert.* 
Engravings from this rich and fertile 
source will continue to appear in the 
Ant-JourNaL for some time to come. 
Our subscribers may estimate the value 
of the whole from the specimens they 
have already obtained: it is needless to 
add that we shall do our utmost to pro- 
duce this “ Gallery" in such a manner as 
to prove our gratitude for the gracious 
ad valuable boon accorded to us. 

It is not now necessary, as it was when 
our work was in its comparative infancy, 
to announce our yarious “ plans in pro- 
gress” for the benefit of our subscribers 
and the public. We receive abundant 
testimony that our labour has not been 
in vain; and we are permitted to enjoy 
the conviction that while our efforts have 
been at all times rightly directed, the 
have been fully and entirely appreciated. 

The Anrt-JouRNAL continues, we be- 
lieve, to be the only journal in Europe 
by which the Arts are adequately repre- 
sented: in Great Britain unquestionably 
it stands alone: while in the several 
States of the Continent the Art-publica- 
tions are on #0 limited a scale, and include 
so many extraneous subjects, as to be very 
inefficient aids to either the artist, the 
amateur, or the a 

Our itude for the large support 
we receive will be beat shown by cant 
nued efforts to deserve it. 

4, Lascasten Pracn, Staaxn. 


® Sho partes enlind “Tur Horan Garvaas oF Arr,” 
conaiete of proc! these etagra’ : 
after which 





benutiful 
only to subseri! and must, by ite 


inevital 
becoming '* scarce,” largely increase in valoe - 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 
1855, 
FRENCH CRITICISM ON BRITISH SCULPTURE 





Our painters, it has been seen, have had a 
severe measure of stricture miniatered to 
them by the French critics. Our sculptors 
have not been more fortunate. In truth, 
Sey have been, as a achool, treated with 
atill more unceremonious slight ; receiving, 
on the whole, but little notice ; recognised, 


where that occurred, with something of © 


compassionate condescension, or, with the 
ah t lash of self-sufficient superiority. 
I the former ease it has happened, as in 
some instances to which we have wh 
attention, that inconsistency but too obvious 
has occurred between transient general de- 
preciation, and the results of detailed ex- 
amination ; the one distinctly negativing the 
other; the latter being the dond fide opinion, 
and plainly rebuking its pretentious pre- 
cursor. It may be that our sculptora may 
find in these unpalatable notices some salu- 
tary suggestions, and so confess to“ sermons 
in stones, and ee in everything.” We 
have given here three critiques, representing 
the daily, the weekly, and the monthly press 
of Paris—from the Wonifeur, the Atheneum 
Francaise, and the Revwe Franpaise—the 


last-named being, contrary to the fitness of | 


things, the most shallow and flippant of the 
three. If these be found to inflict a heavy 
hurt or a rankling wound on our sensitive 
sculptors, let us say that there is some 
balm in Gilead,” and that they will find a 
healing consolation in the chastisement 
dealt to the French school of sculpture by 
one of the highest professional critics in 
France, which we have the satisfaction to 
subjoin. 

The Atheneum (June 30), in its notice of 


foreign contributions to the sculpture de- | 


ent of the Exposition, thus reviews 

the British, The writer is M. Adolphe 
Viollet-Ledue. 

* Amongst unanticipated effecta and novel 

contrasts which have come to light in our 

Exhibition, one most striking subject of 


remark occurs, and it is this, that schools, | 


which in painting have distinguished them- 
selves ss of design and ex- 
ecution, by a piquant originality of thought, 
at once fresh and fanciful, have, when they 
came to sculpture, shown themselves devoid 
of precisely these same qualities, We wish 
to speak of the Belgian and British schools, 
It is useless to add that of Holland, which 
has gent us but one bast and a couple of 
statuettes. These nations will have a suffi- 
ciently ample share of eulogism for their 
works on canvas, to permit us a certain 
severity in reference to so important an art 
as that of sculpture, which, in every school, 
may be considered the touchstone of style 
and taste. 

“Since England exhibits, on the walls of 
her museama, the marbles which she bore 
off from the frieze of the Parthenon, she 
should have, at | transferred to her 
statuaries a spark of that fire, which glows 
in the noble creations of Greek Art in its 
finest Far from it: there is no 
evidence that lish sculptors have drunk 
at this limpid well of — ; theirs is 
derived from leas elevated sources. 

“There are two different schools of English 
sculpture: one, with classic pretensions, 
which draws rather from Canova than the 
antique; the other, which fortunately pro- 
duces but few successful banda, is of more 
equivocal taste, and cannot be very readily 
defined, It owes allegiance to the illegiti- 
mate inspiration of the British stage, in 
both costume and action, and may be called 








the English troubadour style, Now it so 
happens, that this style is peculiarly dis- 
agreeable when pote on with sculpture ; 
And yet we prefer this latter to the other 
achool, notwithstanding its tendency to 
theatrical conrentionality, simply because 
it has more of individuality. hether near 
or afar off, yon have no difficulty in recog- 
nising it; it comes with a disrelish, but still 
it has a name, a stamp + og it: it gives 
character to an epoch, e other, on the 
contrary, toils wearisomely in the Ltalian 
track ; it imitates Canova and Bosio with- 
out displaying the higher qualities of these 
masters; it has nothing of them but their 
feebleness and mannerism. Such, at all 
events, was our im ion on seeing the 
‘Ganymede’ and ‘ Princess Borghese’ of 
Campbell, the ‘Ompliale mocking Hercules’ 
of Bell (who, however, has a good study 
in his ‘ Eagle-Slayer'), the ‘Aurora and 
Zephyr’ of Hollins, who, in this instance. 
imitates the celebrated group of ‘Cupid 
and Psyche.’ The opposite school is repre- 
sented by Mr, Foley, the author of models 
for statues of Hampdenand Selden. There 
is a delicacy of delineation, and a certain 
nobleness in the gesture and attitude of 
these two figures, and, let me repeat it, an 
originality which distinguishes them from 
their neighbours. ‘The Youth at the 
Stream,’ by the same artist, is, nevertheless, 
_ the superior work ; that creation is at once 
gracoful, lithe, and living. Mr. Gibson, one 
of Great Britain's most renowned sculptors, 
and who has, for a long time, studied 
ardently and sedulously at Rome, has sent 
us two important groupa, ‘The Hunter and 
| Dog,’ and ‘ Hylas carried away by the 
| Nymphs.’ It would be impossible to make 
a greater effurt of talent, and uce 80 
‘little in the way of effect. After havin 
examined both, aud being perfectly satisfie 
with their general re pe and details, 
we still remain cold. In representing a 
scene in nature, it does not suffice to imitate 
| this style, or that—to be Greek, Gothic, or 
| Pompadour—above all things, it ia neces- 
| sary to imitate nature, and draw inspira- 
tion from her—to give life and action to 
our person: after her suggestions —to 
communicate to them the breath of truth, 
which animates all things. This point at- 
| tained, we may then look for style, draw 
| inspirations from an epoch, and apply the 
| great precepts of masters to the idea which 
we have brought into existence—otherwise 
| we risk falling into imitation,—into mecha- 
nical copying. Mr, Gibson may, perhaps, 
be too familiar with his Vatican, and have 
sacrificed his own original impressions to 
his admiration of the antique, The preced- 
ing observations are not, at the same time, 
so much for him aa a; of him, for I 
fear that the course, which he pursues, will 
lead to danger, or, rather, to nif, There 
certainly is leas science and study in Mr. 
Hancock's ‘ Maidenhood,’ ‘ Beatrice,” and 
*The Angel's Mission,’ but they have what 
Mr. Gibson's works want—life. The ex- 
pression and movement in the former are 
remarkable. Let this artist permit ws to 
offer him the advice not to let his statues 
be covered with a thick coat of paint. This 
rough-cast, which obliterates all delicacies 
of contour, is used by many English artists ; 
it is barbarous. 


“*Ulyssea and his Dog,’ 
donald, is a serious wor Its style is 
broad, the pose of the figure fine, but it 
seems to us that the face wants expression. 
Homer's hero once more sets foot w his 
homestead—he is recognised by his dog, 
which dies at bis feet in making the last 
signs of affectionate recognitionhe should 
bemoved. Mr. Macd 





by Mr. Mac- 
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expresses fear and distrust. The dog is 
common, heavy, and without movement. 
Nevertheless, this was a fine aubject. 

“Mr, Sharp has sent in a pretty study of 
‘A Boy startled at a Lizard.’ ‘The boy ia 
ugly and me 
nevertheless there is in the figure a correct- 
nega of action, and a simple truth of contour, 
which fail not to attract attention. 

© The colossal group of Mr. Stevena ia a 
fair study. Satan takes advantage of Eve's 
slambera to breathe hia pertidioug counsel 
into her ears, The Eve is good, but the 
figure of the demon is ill executed, and the 
management of his wings ao awkward, that 
the effect of the group ia spoiled. 

“Mr, Maedowell has exhibited four statues 
anda buat. Hia‘* Young Girl Reading’ has 
atruck ua aa charming, but it has been so 
ill lit that we have found it impossible to 
examine ite details. Were I Mr. Macdowell, 
I would have my ‘Young Girl’ change 
places with the ‘ Eve Hesitating’ 

* We have carefully examined the statues 
of the Messrs, Weatmacott, which have had 
ahigh repute in London. It is to be pre- 
sumed that these artists have retained their 
beet works, since what they have here ex- 
hibited is feeble, We have, however, paused 
at the ‘Nymph preparing for the Bath" of 
Sir R. Weatmacott. 

* The English seulptors make good buats. 
That of ‘Mr. Fairbairn,” by Mr. Park, is 
excellent; the ‘Lord Palmerston’ of Mr. 
Moore, and his * Bust of M, Musurus,’ are 
both remarkable works, Mr. Weekes haa 
alao exhibited a good ‘ Bust of Allan Cun- 
ningham,’"— but what shall Leay of his statue 
of The Young Naturalist’? Must a young 
naturalist have this arrangement of figure!” 

The Monitewr (June 30), after some just 
and well-digeated remarks upon the foreed 
axiatence of sculpture, more particularly in 
ita highest form, the nude, in modern times, 
compared to the Greek period, when it was 
indigenous and vigorous in a thoroughly 
congenial soil, thus continues— 

“These reflections, applicable as they are 
to all modern nations, are more particularly 
80 to the English, whose mode of life retains 
something of Puritanic austerity, and who, 
unlike our Catholica, admit no splendours 
of Art within the sanctuary. Assurediy 
the cloistera of Westminster Abboy would 
repel thase three nude Graces, which display 


their snowy beanty under the arches of the | 


Campo Santo at Pisa, beside the Christian 
cenotaphs, Statuary i, therefore, amongat 
therm, a still more fuctitious art than it is 
with us, and their efforts, consequently, to 
raise themselves to its mastery, worthy of 
all pratee, 

* We shall take up at hazard, and as they 


may recur to our memories, the works ex- | 
hibited by English sculptors. Wo should + 


find it difficult to give them an arrangement 


according to ment—they have no atriking | 


higher honours in a very obvious manner 
from the rest. What we find in almost all 
of them is a sort of elegant, romantic grace, 
discordant, perhaps, with the severe spirit 
of sculpture, but which we must take to be 
exentially English, 

“Mr, Bell's ‘Omphale mocking Hereules’ 
strack us by the oddity of the idea, Om- 
pbale, with the Phrygian cap on her head, 
stands in the pose of the Farnese Hercules, 
of which she endeavours to mimic the 
muscles by the protrusion of the feminine 
fullnesses of her figure. Leaning on the 
eluh, she grasps in her hand, passed round 
to her back with a spirited motion and sir 
of defiance, the three apples from the garden 
of the Hesperides, This female playing the 
athlete, and robing herself with tho skin of 


re; the marble ia discoloured ; | 


ch gg and none of them carry off the | 
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ithe Nemean lion, waa congenial to sculp- 
ture, while the necessity of imparting to 
it nervous animation, saved Mr. Bell from 
falling into that expression of gentle languor 
which is,as it may be, the charm or the 
blemish of his fellow-countrymen's works. 
The head has appeared to us somewhat 
amall, probably in consequence of the studied 
| exaggerations of the feres, 


arrow against an eagle is not very intelli- 
gible. In the first place, we seo no eagle; 
‘and secondly, there is neither bow nor 
arrow. The pose of the arms and action of 
the figure alone indicate what it is intended 
to personify. The outapread legs form dis- 
agreeable acute angles. 

“The subject of ‘ Dorothea’ ia taken from 
an episode of ‘Don Quixote.’ The young 
danghter of the peasant has rid herself of a 





her fine flow of locka, which had been 

strained up ina net, and, believing herself 

unseen in this solitary epot, immerses in the 

current atreamilet her delicate feet, soiled as 

they have been by the dust of the road. 

There is an extremely vivid piquancy in 
' the modelling of this figure; the head has 
all the charma of early youth, and the limba, 
seen to just above the kneea, are of pureat 
undalation, 

* What soulptor iz there who has not had 
his Andromeda or his Angelica? This ia 
one of thoae rare subjects which involve the 
nude, a0 indiapenaable to the sculptor. Mr. 
Bell's ‘ Angelica’ contorts heraelf felicitously 
enough at her rock, and her hair falla richly 
over her form without concealing it, 

* Macdowell haa, in plaster or in marble, 
five worka here; ‘The Day Dream,’ ‘Eve 
Hesitating,’ ‘The Young Girl Reading,’ ‘A 
Young Girl preparing for o Bath,’ and 
* Payche,’ (a bust), We have been much 

eased with the ‘ Young Girl Reading,’ and, 

it been placed in « better light, it would 

certainly have attracted the attention of the 
crowd, Still, the obscurity in whieh it 
stands docs not hinder the scrutinisin 
visitor from discovering its beautics, 
girl, whose youthful form still retains some- 
what of the lithesomeness of childhood, 
bends her charming head over a book, which 
is held up by hands of great beauty, althoagh 
somewhat slender. Nothing can be more 
simple, yet more indescribable, than the 
| chaste sweetness, the angelic innocence, the 

transparent delicacy of feature in this work, 
all enhanced by the snowy purity of a most 
fortunate piece of marble, 

“The ‘Young Girl preparing for a Bath’ 
still holds pressed against her bosom, and 
with an expression full of modest grace, the 
folds of the drapery, which she is about to 
let fall as ehe enters the water: yot she 
bat that 
the contour of her vingin bosom is betrayed 
in her efforts, 

“The ‘Eve Hesitating* represents a lovely 
woman in the costume of Eden, bat re- 
setnbles perhaps overmuch a modern draw- 
ing-room lady, with her delicate, aristocratic 
features aod slender figure, which one might 


;ennnot gather it up so carefull 


an élastic corset. 


ealenlated to make Love loving, and the 
mother of Love jealous. Mr. Macdowell’s 
style recalls slightly that of M. Pollet in 
‘The Morning Star ;' it has the same line 
of elegance, a little long drawn ont, and that 
delicate perception of modern female form, 
80 different from the robust antique type. 
“There is much merit in the * Ruth 
Gleaning* of Mr. Gott. The gleaner, with 
knee half bent, leans downward to add one 





“The figure of the shepherd sending nn | 


portion of the man’s habilimenta, which had | 
served for disguise ;—has given liberty to — 


suppose to have undergone tho pressure of | 


“The ‘ Psyche is a charming head, well | 


more head of corn to the amall sheaf which 
she preases underherarm. Her figure, thus 
thrown forward, produces a broken line, 
the different profilea of which are fortu- 
nate; the head ia half from nature, half 
from the antique, and is extremely pure in 
character. One can see that Mr. Gott is a 
| denizen of Rome, and there draws his inapi- 
rations from choice models, 
| “Mr. Gibson's ‘Hunter and Dog’ indi- 
'entes the artist's mingled atady of the 
‘antique, Cauova, and Thorwaldsen, The 
hunter, who holds in his Moloasian dog, 
i which straing its leash to strangulation, 
_ offers one of those classic anatomic atadies 
now a little out of date, but which does not 
| lesa require true artistic skill, ‘Hylas carried 
away by the Nymphs" is very diminutive, 
What can these two great girls do with a 
young beau like that? Still there are agree- 
able details in this group. 

“We might readily tuke Mr. Campbell's 
‘Princesa Pauline Borghese’ for a copy of 
an antique statue. She sita in a curule 
chair, and contemplates a miniature of 
‘Napoleon. When making a statue-portrait 

of the Princeas Pauline Serphees there is 
no need to seek for a beau-ideal ; sufficient 
is it to repraduce, with as much fidelity as 
possible, her pare and charming features 
| and form, which aeem to have been modelled 
im anticipation for the sculptor. This is 
what Mr, Campbell has done, The draperies 
fondly cling to the form, and dispense them- 
selves gracefully under the chisel We 
should only remark that the contour of the 
| bust ia not sufficiently full, if we are to trust 
the delicious statue of Canova, so much 
admired at Florence, iu the Pitti palace. 

“The ‘Ganymede’ of the anme artist isa 
charming statue —round and soft in its 
forms, the doubtful type between girl and 
hoy, which the eagle ia about to bear up to 
Olym in his potent clawa, and of whieh 
the physioguomy reminds us of Lawrence's 
portrait of young Lambton. 

“You have doubtleas seen at the entrance 
into Hyde Park the coloseal statue of the 
Dukeof Wellington inthe guise of Achilles (!) 
Mr. Marshall's * Ajax prays to the Gods for 
Light’ inasimilar pose, We candidly con- 
feasa that we have no affection for this great 
plece of academic animation, cleft like a 
compass, aud raving in cool caloric; but to 
tnmake amends, we are much taken with 
‘The First Whisper of Love” Tlire ia in 
this group a reminiscence of Jouffroy's 
‘Young Girl confiding her secrat to Venus,’ 
ouly it is reminiscence transposed: a little 
Cupid standing on tip-toe draws towards 
hm a young virgin, who bends with all dae 
complacency, and whispers in hia ear one of 
those confidential secrets which are guarded 
safely oven by the worst of babblera. 

**The Broken Pitchor* presenta a girl of 
some seven or eight years, in horror before 
the relics of her fractured pitcher. It is 
not at this age that stone pitchera are let 
fall at fountains, and you have not under- 
stood your theme, Mr. Marshall, Take a 
lesson from Grouse, who knew all about it. 
Such catastrophes only happen to darusels 
of fourteen or fifteon Aprils. Your baby 
will have the rod on its return home, but it 
is not the fear of such a visitation that 
drawa tears from the French artist's maidens 
who have had the misfortune of cracked 
pitchers, 

“* Sabrina’ is a kind of romantic naiad, 
and here is commended to us in marble 
highly wrought. ‘ Concordia’ is a symbolie 
figure in plaster, intimating the alliance of 

ranco aud England. <A good thought, 
ily rendered. 

“There are three Westmacotts in onr 
catalogue as atatuariea, Let us begin with 
























































Sir Richard, an artiat ot reputation, well- 
merited, in London, His ‘Houselesa Tra- 
veller’ is an exception from the aculptor's 
ordinary mythological subjects, A poor 
woman, clothed in hamble weeds, sita way- 
worn beside her path, Her amall bandle 
and travelling staff lie at herside ; suffering 
and sadness have thinned her features, but 
in her lap, na in the cradle of a prince, 
sleeps a fair child, the mouth half open, 
still, as it were, with the mother'smilk 
upon its lips, and it dreads neither cold 
nor hunger, for it lies next a mother's 
heart, and its little hand grape casually the 
breast that nourishes it. Rare though it be, 
for it is difficult to make marble melting, 
there is a tender sentiment in this grou 
The child — on nature's pillow, whic 
ita little weight half deranges, will win a 
smile from every mother. 

“The ‘Nymph Preparing for a Bath’! 
comea within the ordinary circle of the ; 
sculptor’s subjects; her motion in un-. 
fastening the buckle of her girdle is sufli- , 
ciently graceful. 

“ The contributions of Mr. R. Westmacott, 
Jun. consist of ‘A Cymbal Player,’ ‘The 
Girl and Fawn,’ and * Blue Bell, and they 
offer a pretty equal display of beauties and 
defects,—perhaps the defects have the pre- 
ponderance. 

“The third Weatmacott haa but one atatue, 
‘The Peri, a winged figure crowned with 
the lotus, and holding its hands crossed in 
an attitude of regret and melancholy, On 
the pedestal ia traced this inscription, 

“One morn, a Perl at the gato 
Of Eden stood, diaroceolsta” 

"In the statue of the ‘Boy Startled at a) 
Lizard,’ Mr. Sharp has shown a nice pers | 
ception of the delicate form of early youth ; | 
some portions of it are well-stadied in their 
attenuation. Hia buata of ‘ Flora’ and a 
‘ Bacchante’ are of too affected a prettiness, 

**Eve at the Fountain,” by Mr, Baily, 
commends itself to our notice by its nataral 
pose, ita flexile wiadiog of contour, the round | 
fullness, #0 elegantly feminine, of its form, 
and the pleasing expression of the physi- | 

omy, vivid with virgin coquetry. is 
*Star of the Morning” has all the ideal | 
delicacy which ja appropriate to the subject. | 

“Mr. Munro has made a charming little 
group of ‘ Francesca di Rimini reading with 

‘aul the book, which was the Galchaut.’ 
The hands of the lovers, by an ingenious 
arrangement of the artist, are joined over 
the fatal passage, beyond which they read 
no more that day. 

“Tt is more difficult to speak in detail of 
statues than of pictures. Certain linear 
inflexions, which it is impossible to indicate 
by words, form, for the most part, the 
difference between one marble nymph and 
another, Therefore here let us pause in our 
review, and be content with giving the 
names of Morsrs. Earle, Foley, Adams, 
Darham, Lawlor, Handcock, Weekes, and 
Stephens, who alao have called into creation 
Eves, Buthing Girls, Peyehesa, and Nymphs, 
all commendalle on the score of execution.” 

The Kerwe Francaise, or M. Paul Mantz, 
fairly strate forward now, aa a 


* Sir Plame, of amber soutf-hox justly vain, 
Aud the nlee coniuct ofa elvuded cane," 





and with infinite case, facility, and volubility, 
throws out the following macoarond levities. 

“Amongst the English the inequality of 
the relative merits of statuary and painting 
ia peculiarly remarkable. Their painters 
lavish vast efforts upon research after bril- 
liauey of colour, and striking singularity of | 
effect, They arrive at reaulta both sparkling 
and singular; nay, often much better than 
that, for they have won a high position in 








| stadions pupil might produce, 
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rtraitare, in landscape, and in represent- 
In acenes of familiar life. But they have 


for, a8 far as her health may be deemed 
concerned, she is in almost as condition 


cultivated no great style, nor betrayed an as Mr. Daily's ‘Star.’ Hapless traveller! 


aspiration after lofty theme. Hence, doubt- | she is seat 


on # atone, waiting until some 


lena, thelr inferiority in sculpture. Strange | good passing soul shall rescue her from 
and surprising it is, that, when English ; suffering. She would be nude, had abe not 
geulptora chisel their atone or marble, been draped ina sort of plaid, the woolly 
absence of forn and incongruity seem to ab- | 


aorh their fancies: butter fron the dairies of 


Devonshive—anow half melted by the warn | 
breath of spring—the morning wists whieh | 


rise over the dank meadows, have more of 
solidity and firmness than the statues mo- 
delled by their uncertain hands, Their seulp- 
tare, incredible as the singularity toay acem, 
ia not plastic. 

“Many of the London Royal Academi- 
ciana have made it a point of honour to be 
represented by some of their works at the 
Exposition. Mr. Marshall, whose talent has 
something of a flat, insipid flavour, has timn- 
proviaed, apropos of the alliance of France 
and England, a figure of ‘Concord,’ the 
political purport of which is doubtless ex- 
cellent, but the form altogether feeble and 
commonplace, no better than what any 
Mr. Mar- 
shall, whe haa, moreover, expanded his 
efforts t an ‘ Ajax,’ muat, methinks, be re- 
legated to the venerable category of patri- 
archs in his Art, 





“Mr. Baily ix an illustrious master. The } 


‘Eve,’ sculptured in 1649, is one of his beat 
productions, It has been worked out acru- 
pulously and unmannered, but it is devoid 
of impress, Aa mech cannot be eaid in 
praise of his ‘Morning Star, the develop- 
ments of which are excessively heavy and 
massive, A. charming poet, whom Mr, 
Baily may have known, and whom he, no 
doubt, has read—Thomas Moore—had a 
much better notion of the stara. This of 


i the seulptor is daflated and enbonpoint—it 


is an overfed fuminary, 

“Mr. John Gibson, an essentially Aca- 
demic artiat, has borrowed from the Britiah 
National Gallery a group of his—once upon 
a time admired—of ‘Hylaa carried off by 
the Nymphs,’ Mr. Gihsou is one of Canova's 
last pupils, ns is but too apparent. Although 
the artist has here most carefully devoted 
himself to his marble, and studied to trans- 


| for to it the velvet texture of young limba, 


still, what strikes one in the whole work, 
and deprives it of all elevated tone, is the 
slenderness of the forma, the _—- of 
their outlines, the alwence of felicitous 
grouping, and the perfect vacuity of the 
physiognomies, Beholding these nymphe, 
who believe themuelves to , F all grace, and 
who look en you with an affected air and 

wehrel smile, one can understand how 
Mr, Gibson is not only the pupil, but the 
vietin of Canova, 


“The author of ‘The Day-Dream, and | 


the ‘Young Girl preparing for the Bath,’ 
Mr, Macdowell, ia a mannerist, who enden- 
vours to combine the stiffness of Academic 
grace with the fiushed oatlines of the 
masters of the eighteenth century. The 
heal of the young girl, although executed 


in 1540, has some resemblance to that of | 
‘sition to that spirit of imitation, which at 


those bathing nymphe which, some hundred 
years since, the papila of Bonchardon and 
falconnet modelled for the Savrea manufae- 
ture, and which are atill the delight of 
amateurs who cherish soft biseuit, Mr, 
Macdowell is an ingenions artist, who 
should only model statuettes, 

* Cleverness of execution—chisel skill— 
are the whole merit of Sir R. Westmacott's 
* Houselesa Traveller.” Thia morceau, which 
dates from 1822, is classic im England, and 
it ia, in fact, the work of an accomplished 
hand. Haplees traveller! I muat believe 
her poor, from the aspect of her drapery, 








folds of which envelope her warmly and 
chaately, The texture of this, contrasted 
with the satin softness of the fleah, gave the 
artist an opportensy to display all the 
aubtlety of his akilfal handling,—but, I re- 
peat, there lies the whole value of the work. 

“The busta exhibited by the English 
seulptora are incredibly feeble. One alone 
of them has appeared to us of depth and 
vigour: it is that which Mr, Weekes has 
chiselled sfier the noble head of Allan 
Cunningham, the author of a good book 
with which all lovers of Art are familiar 
—‘Tho Lives of the most eminent British 
Painters.’ ” 

We conclade with, as a set-off to much 
that is thoroughly unpalatable in these 
notices of British sculptors, the followin 
stringent extracts, in reference to Frenc 
sculpture, from that maaterly review of 
the Beaux Arts of the Exposition of 1855, 
by Mons Maxime Du Camp, which is 
received with the first honours by the 
artistie and intellectual world of Paris. 
*The Sculpture Exhibition,” he says, “is of 
an obvious mediocrity ; the sight of it is 
gad az the epectacle of one dying in such 
utter feeblenesa, and ao deep a consciousness 
of hia approaching end, as to cease all fur- 
ther effort to cling on to life. Sculptors, 
atill more than our painters, live discon- 
nected with their own times: they seem to 
repel far from them the lofty aspirations, 
which lead on their epoch towards its 
futurity ; kneeling ever before the wrinkled 
visage of the past, they invoke and glorify 
the puerilities of fable, and do not con- 
descend to caat a passing glance on that 
young and emiling visage, with which old 
Janug turns towards the opening future. 
With the exception of two or three efforta 
to give to the marble individuality of cha- 
racter, I see, throughout, nothing in these 
allegorical subjecta and imaginative efforts ; 
in these historic atatues, and even in the 
busta, but an awkward imitation of well- 
known antiques. To com a subject, a 
seulptor puta under contribution his whole 
repertory of professional reminiscences. 

“Of the busts, alas! what shall we any ? 
In other times, this was a class of Art, which 
stood high in France ; now it is so fullen, 
as from ita heavy modiocrity, to set criticiym 
at defiance. eure far from those times 
when Francin, Caffieri, Howdon, and Foucon, 
gave the look of life, intelligent, expressive, 
and profound, to the busts of Gluck, of 
Piron, of the two Corneillex, Voltaire, 
Molidre, and Regnard. 

* Now all is lifeleas ; under the pretence of 
realising a serious and majestic line, excea- 
sive frigidity ia attained,” &e, &e. 

With this uncheered analysia we shall 
terminate our critical labour. We have in 
it, above all things, set ourselves in o} 


present makes so many victimes amongat our 
artists ; and we feel strong in our opinion, 
when we find that it has already been 
stamped with the authority of a judge, 
whom none will be found to question— 
Michael Angelo, To one of his friends, who 
told him of a sculptor who, after having 
copied some antique statues, bonsted that 
he had surpassed the ancients, he said— 
“ He who followa others will never pi ie: 
he who cannot of himself do « good thing, 
can never avail himself successfully of what 
othera have done.” 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 


3, Bi, Pater, Psleer, 3, Pelte, Eegravet. 
Rive of the Pietere, 1 f 129 ia, Sy 1M, 2 in. 


France, notwithstanding the long, eanguisary, 
and frequently unenccessful wars in which she 
was engaged daring the reign of Louis XTV., yet 
found abundant opportunities for cultivating the 
arts of peace: in fact, the reign of Le Grand 
Monargue wos marked by arefinement of luxury 
which the country bad never previously known. 
It was the “ Golden Age” of France, in which 
poeta, paintera, men of vcience, actors, — all 
whose talonts might minister to the gratification 
of the court, and tha ploagures of the people— 
met with the —— they merited. But the 
period wns one also of great laxity of principles 
and morals: thero was little purity of taste or 
— in the works of the painter, or the writ 
ings of the poet; the leaven of corruption talnted 
the whole community, with very few exceptions, 
and payed the way for the long list of crimes, 
miseriea, and horrors, which, nearly oa centu 
after, the country was compelled to suffer, tilt 
the array despotism of Napoleon I. 
something like order out of the mains that revo- 
lutionary France hed accumulated around har. 
The charter of a mation la very generally 
seen in ita Art-monumenta, and if no written 
records bad been left to inform us what France 
waa in the period referred to, we might forma 
tolerably accurate conception from what the 





architect, the sculptor, aud the poet, have left i 


behind them. Art is nota question of taste—na 
nian tony porsess the moat refined ideas aa re- 
garda many matters, and yet see no beauty In 
such a work a¢ the Elgin Marblea—it ia subject 
to laws and principles which none can transgress 
and deviate from without giving offence, and 
turning to an unworthy purpose the powers 
delegatod to him by Providence. And hence, if 
we look at French Art ag it flourished during 
portions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it will scarcely be found mtisfuctory to 
those who desire something more than more 
voluptucusnoess; aterm we employ hera to de 
note exeesa. Magnificence rather than grandeur 
characterises the architecture of the period ; 
carthliness rather than spirituality its painting : 
wo ate attmcted, though not charmed, by the 
brilliant gaiety of the one, and the profuse dis 
Play of ornament in the other, but there is 
vothing in either oa which the mind can “ rest 
and expatiate.” 

The painter of the “ Flute-Player” was one of 
a numerous class of artista whom the times of 
Louis XIV, created. To a cortain extent the 
may be called historical painters; for though 
their plolures are not ilustrative of great national 
events, they mre of national manners; so that 
the French critic was not very far from the 
truth when he said, in sposking of Watteau, the 
chief of this class, that “be wrote the memoire 
of a certain age upon the folding-doors of mloons, 
on tents nnd marquees, on the panels of mansions 
and carriages, a9 well nason the numerous can 
vaases Which, during his short career, were sont 
forth from his easel” “The figures," mye 
another writer, “are the Orends and Dryads of 
the Luxembourg !” 

Fobn os 9 Pater waa born at Valenciennes 
in 1695. Early in life he followed his fellow- 
townsman Watteau to Puris, and became hig 

upil “ Under the tuition of that master,” ears 

ryan, * he distinguished himself as an excellent 
colourist, though a negligent and incorrect de 
signer, His pictures, like those of Wattean, re 
present chiefly the fétes and outdoor amuse 
ments of the Freach aristecracy, and sometimes 
the ‘ pastorals "of tie people; but they are, both 
in general composition and in the expression and 
grace of the individual figures, inferior to thoas 
of his master.” His “ Flute-Player” ia one of o 
series of four, in Buckingham Palace, all of thee 
good examples of Pater’s style. The figures are 
well grouped as a whole, but thero is an affecta- 
tion of atsitwle in the majority of them, which 
speaks more of te stadio than of nature: unless, 
indeed, the greces of nature may be eonsidered 
as synonymous with the forms of fashion. 


——_—_—_. 
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THE MACLELLAN GALLERY, 
GLASGOW, 


Tue Inte Archibald Mactlallan, Esq., of Glaxgow, 
for several years one of the magistrates of that 
flourishing city, having spent much of his time, 
and po small amount of bis fortune, in making s 
collection of pietares, “ illustrative of the cha- 
racteriatics and progrest of the various schools 
of painting in Italy, Germany, Spain, tho Low 
Counsrica, and France, aince the revival of Art,” 
aud Laving from time to tle added thereunto 
eundry valuable specimens of the English school, 
conveyed the whole of them, by a Doed of Gift, 
to the citizens among whom [ had spont his 
life, with a view to the formation of « basis for 
“a more extensive collection, through contribu. 
tions from other sources,” especially designing 
that the gallery should be open to the public, as 
& means of promoting their elevation and re- 
finement. That this maguificent bequest, equally 
honourable to the deceased and worthy of the 
great commercial pulsation who have been 
designated to the inheritance thereof, should be 
Gttingly lorated and arranged, Mr, Maclellan 
caused a suite of splendid rooms to be con- 
structed in the new part of the Sauchio-Hall 
Road, in the western district of the city ; and 
there, ngrovably to the donor's last will and 





} testament, are the pictures to remain on public 


exhibition. In the west saloon are hung apeci- 
mens of the Dutch and Flemish schoola—the 
most valuable portion of the collection. The 


centre room is occupied with examples of lialian | 


Art: while in the East Room aro displayod 
works by eutlry of the French, English, Spanish 
and Neapolitan painters. 

Of the Dutcu and Frewmn examples, the 
following are moat deserving of notice -— 


No. 13. ‘Shipping ina Brisk Gale, Sitox nz, 


Viresse. No 6. ‘Sea Const—a Heavy Gale, 
by the same. This artist is known aa the ac- 
complished instructor of W. Vandevelde the 
younger; and the present works aro fine 
exmmplea of tho power which subse 7 
qualified thoge of hie celebrated pupil. No. 15. 
‘Study of Stull Life, by Jonx D. pe Heew. The 
varied subjects described in all its parts with 
wonderful minuteness and natural trath. No. 20, 
* Road Scene,’ P. Wovvermans. A very alinple 
subject as to innterinl, but made valuable by 
lustrous colour, careful pencilling, and the 
charming feellng which impenotrates every pas- 
mge, In No. 28, ‘Duteb Laniscape,’ by the 
same artist, there is an undesirable hardneas of 
ebaracter; and the powerful tone of the sky 
greatly overmatches that of the landscapo, 
No, 61. ‘Halt of Travellera,’ by the came, The 
eneral offect heightened by the contrivance so 
Say had recourse to by the artist,—that 
of placing a light gray horse agningt a brown, 
Bat the picture, ae a whole, is remarkable for 
the skill displayed in the general design and the 
disposition of the objective, ox well as for the 
precious quality of its colour, No, 20. ‘Tho 
Surgical Caso,’ D. Teaxrzes the younger. This 
work, which depicta a surgeon ruling a plaster 
from the wounded foot of a patient, is well 
known by the engraving; and is bere doscribod 
in the master’s moat beautiful manner. No, 67, 
* Milking Time, and No. 110, ‘Village Merry- 
making, by the sume, are equally fine. 
There aro, however, other spocimena under 
this mame, which are so much below the 
mark, that we do not care to particularise 
them No. 22 ‘The Village School, Apatay 
Brouwes. A happy cxamplo of the sort of 
onture which thia artist delighted to deacribo ; 
abounding in droll pamages, and produced in 
marvellous transparence; the executive without 
one distinguishable mark of the pepcil, Na, 34. 
* Breaking Ice on a Frozen River, N. Bencanw. 
The subject well chosen, and handled apparently 
cm amore. There ix a lustrous beauty in the 
sky, ond a naturel truth in the imitations of 
ohjecta on the banka, which i¢ would bo impoe- 
sible to surpass, No. 66, ' Rocky Landecupe 
with Cattle, &.” by the same, is an elevated and 
precious specimen of the master. No, 37, 
‘Landscape with Figures—Eveuing,’ F. Mov- 
cuxnox. Apparently a return from hawking. 
The calm evening effect delightfally pronounced. 





and nataral trath, and all in the clearest quality 
of tint, worked up with the most exquisite 
finish. No. 42. * Expulsion from Paradise,” 
C. Pareweras. To all appearance a genuine 
work of this admired master: at beast, it shows 
the improvement which he introduced into the 
Flemish system of design, after his retarn from 
Italy, the Ggures being beautiful in form and 
20, a8 woll as lustrous and round in colour. 
No. 47. ‘Holy Family, H. Vax Baten, exhibita 
, the robust outline of Rubens, but ia wanting in 
the great Fleming's force ond splendour of 
colour. No. 49. ‘A Penitent Magdalen” Cop 
from ‘Vandyke, carefully and clearly worked, 
and the ‘tender, spiritual feeling of tho master 
very creditably realized. No. 49. 'Group of 
Troos on a River's Bank,’ M. Hoonema; and 
No. 9). ‘Landscape, by the same, Like other 
specimens by thia renowned landscapist, these 
works display his masterly ekill, in the deserip- 
tion of the silvery nce of the atmos 
phere, and show to perfection the breadth 
nnd natural beauty of his eystom of braoching 
and leafing, as as the depth and truth of his 
water reflections No, 52 ‘Christ Entering 
Jerusalem,’ Aunent Cerr. Not « favournble 
specimen af the master, No. O65. ‘View of 
Katwyk,' Jacon Rovaparn. Force je given by 
a sories of delightfully graduated grays; the 
| tender light on the distance being described with 
| exoeeding felleity. No, 69. ‘Infant Christ and 
St. John, P. P. Ronexs. Powerful, but in 
design ond{expression without clevation, and, 
indood, almost savonring of vulgarity and com- 
/ monplace, No. 62. ‘A Fish Auction, Isaac 
Vas Oatape. The still life of exceeding truth ; 
the human figures brought forward forcibly and 
roundly: but the landsmpe is bari; and, 
though the finiab of the whole is most elaborate, 
the picture ia = wanting in the spirit, lustre, 
and delicacy which qualify the works of Adrian, 
hiu ronowned relative instructor. No. 64. 
‘The Virgin and Child and St. Joseph, attended 
by Angels, A. Vaxpyae A large canvas, filled 
with eubject: the influence of Rubens is very 
apparent in the drawing, design, and eclour of 
j tho cmmndary group—children and angela, Of 
high ait, and realising the most valuable results 
in design, composition and colour, it may be 
| unhesitatingly pronounced to be a noble work. 
No. 65. A Storm at Sea,’ Prren Motex, better 
known as Tompesta, an sppollative acquired from 
hie treatment of the subjects, which led to tho 
| formation of his second manner. It ia just pos- 
sible that this work may be by the artist to 
whom it ia here attributed; yet it er 
wears but lite of the improsa of Molyn’s wild, 
natural vigour. In particular, the eky is sot torn 
up asina guile of wind, sor the crests of the 
waves broken and hurried onward in drenching 
apray; au effect which we have never failed to 
mark in the works of Tempesta, when ho set 
himself to describe the war of clementa. No. 70. 
* Landscay unset, Joux and Awpnew Bore. 
Of unsurpassable truth: the atmospheric effect 
is wonderfully fine. No. 71. ‘Portrait of a 
Young Man, Rewnnaspr. Of the artist's well 
known depth and power. No. 72. ‘Group of 
Flowers, with Ingects and Lisrds,’ and No, 115. 
‘Group of Flowers, both by Racnarn Rozen, 
Of porfect natural truth, and painted up to 
enamel, No. 79. ‘Fortified Entrance toa Town 
is Holland,’ J. Varpen Hetoxs. Would bear 
examination with the microscope; but, on the 
conscientious making out of every brick amd 
stone, o world of inbour bas been thrown away. 
No. 85. ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 0! 
Frances. On copper, and of the moat elaborate 
finish. No. 86. ‘The Triumph of Bacchus,’ J. 
Bagvowe. and J. Rormemtamaer. The subject 
embraces many Ggures; the various chameters 
being distinctively and vivactously pronounced, 
and every inch of the canvas worked with the 
nicest care. No, 87. ‘Landscape,’ J. Wrnawrs. 
A rough bank, enriched with the ——s 
tranks of trees, rendered with pure pot 
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truth. No. 88 ‘Venus and Adonis” H. Vax- 
penweer. Of tho clearest colour, and the most 
careful executive. No. 01. ‘ Portrait of a Prin- 
cess of Orange.’ A lovely specimen of C. 
Nerscusr, No, 105.‘ Portruit of a Lady, and 
No. 112. ‘ Nymphs Adorning a Statue of Venus,” 
Gasraap oe 4 = air — 
expression of tl are ful grace; t 
draperies freely and broadly cast; and their 
textures marvellously imitated. No. 95. ‘A 
Dutch Merry-makiog, Jax Sreex, Tho desiga 
and composition illustrative of homely nature : 
the colour of wondrous depth, purity, and 
lustre, No, 109, ‘Bouquet of Flowers,’ Jax 
Van Horsem. Never was this sort of nature 
more truthfully and pleasingly deecribed. In 
colour, the most clear and delicate ; in handling, 
the most careful; with the closest imitation of 
nature. A commaag ag this beautiful work may 
serve to explain the esying which waa current 
during the artist's life—that there was some 
— in his cones and — — a 
dered e object more utiful, if possible, 
than — es itself. No, 118, ‘Fruit and 
Still Life, Jouw pe Heem. The various objects 
imitated & merveille, No. 117. ‘Samaon and 
Delilah, A, Vaxpenwenr, The fleshea of the 
two Gures truthfully characterised, powerfully 
contrusted both in their markings and tone of 
colour, Nothing could be finer. No. 127. 
*Winter Scene, A. Vanoraxeen The ice and 
other objecta famously imitated, and the figures 
well placed, and in natural action. No. 133. 
‘Rocky Landscape, with Cattle,” A. Broerx. 
The general tone dark and rich ; the cattle ox- 
cellently drawn and dispored ; and the pencillin 
broad and firm. No, 140, ‘ Female Peasants wit! 
Cattle,” A. Vaspenve.pe. A miniature of the 
most precious finish. No. 141. ‘ Domestic Scene,” 
Nicuoras Maas A child asloep in a cradle, 
the mother and father reading by candlelight. 
It inn fine illustration of the principle of chiar’ 
oscuro adopted by the artist's instructor, Rem- 
brandt ; and in breath and force is quite worthy 


of that great master, No. 149, ‘The ship in 
Danger, L. Backnorsex, Hung too high for 
satisfactory perusal. But the forms and 


glorious colour and the raging sea cannot be 
concealed, so forcibly are they described. 
No. 15% ‘The Sick Lady and Physician,’ P. 
Mienta <A very marvel of elaboration, and a 
precious example of the master. No. 157. ‘The 
Doctor, C. Dusant. Of similar character to the 
last named, and quite worthy of a place by it. 
No. 168. ‘Two Femalo Saints,’ F. Fron. The 
figares seem to be severally emblematical of 

ce and war; but there is a want of elevation 
in the design and general character. No, 171. 
*A Gambling Party, Tucoponr Rompovra The 
artist a contemporary and imitater of Rubens, 
whose design and colour are traceable through- 
out this excellent example. 

Of the Trattan and Grawan Scuoots, the 
specimens are by po means 20 valuable as those 
of the Dutch and Flemish. Among the best of 
them are :—No. 2.‘ Hend ofan Angel, in Fresco,’ 
Conners, Tortinct with ina, yet mot a 
illustration of the master's utiful manner ; 
and especially is it unsuccessful in realising bis 
mangic chiaroscuro. No. 18. ‘ An excellent copy 
of Guido Reni's ‘ Penitent Magdalen.’ The sor- 
rowful expreasion is admirably imitated in the 
hend, as in the pose of the figure; and the dis- 
ordered draperies are browily and ‘characteris 
tically thrown. No, 22. Croxasi's ‘Death of 
Cleopatra’ is powerfully felt; but, on the whole, 
is inferior to Sir Joghua ‘Reynolds's work with 
this title, also in this collection. No, 24, ‘Sal- 
vator Mundi,’ Guenctxso pa Cexto, So madly 
wanting in dignity, elovation, and impreea, aa to 
be unworthy of the great name to which it is 
here attributed. No. 28.* Baptism of our Lord.” 
A copy after Guido. It were physically im- 
porsible that tho Baptiat could stand for one 
instant in the awkward position in which he is 
here drawn ; and this insuperable defect ia so 
glaring as to outweigh all the excellonce of the 
colouring. No, °49% ‘Diana and Actmon,’ F. 
Zoocwaretoy. The rich landscape with fyrares 


is a fair specimen of the artist; ntill itis not a | 


first-class work. No, 51. ‘Mater Dolorosa,” 
Guipo Rest, Of the utmost sweetness, delicacy, 
and refinement. The lange eyes are truthfully 





| Gospels, are 
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characteristic of the author's d 
whole expression is charged with plaintive 
feeling, in the portraiture of which this master 
never waa excelled. No, 62, ‘Ecce Homo,’ 
Aoxgse Doct (daughter of Carlo Dolei). Grand 
in design, tender in expression, and delight- 
fully pencilled, No, 71. ‘Italian Landscape,’ 
No. $1. ‘Italian Landacape, with Figures,’ 
Gasran Poussiy. These, we venture to affirm, 
are ns fine specimens of the Frmneo-Roman 
master as are to be found in this country. 
Tn each we discover a most intelligent reading 
of nature. All the objecta are well placed; the 
various trees characteristically branched and 
leafed; the colour of lustrous beauty, and driven 
with 2 full-fod, mpid brush. True it is that the 

are not without thoee defects in drawing, 
which are observable in the majority of worka by 
the same author; but, nevertheless, these are 
two noble pictures. No. 85. ‘St Cecilia,’ Canto 
Dotet. Though guiet in character, there is a 
richer tone of colour than is usual with this 
master, His mered subjects are subdued and 
placid in tone and expression : here, the feeling 
deacribed ia cheerful, and the tone of colour cor- 
reepondent. It ia an excellent performance. 
No. 108 ‘Spring,’ No. 03. ‘Summer,’ No. 109, 
*Antamn,’ No, 94. ‘Winter’ Four large can- 
Vases, Jacoro pA Poxte (Fasano). There 
fs no indication bere of the grandeur of style 
which haa been cocasionally said to characterise 
the works of this artist. On the con , these 
examples are almoat grotesque; ky, or 
rather whitewashy in thot; in manner, of an 
unmitigated dryness, No, 10% ‘The Virgin 
and Child Enthroned, attended by Angels and 
Sainte’ Gronatoxn, If this picture be a genuine 
one—as & long quotation in the catalogue, from 
Dr. Waagen’s work on “English Art and 
Artista” seems intended to —then the 
great Venetian master must have produced it 
before he rose to his world-wide celebrity, and 
not in the decadence of hia powers; for he died 
at the early age of thirty-four. With all t 


not seom to wear upon its surface any single one 
of those glorious oe {fulness of contour, 
dignity, breadth, noehnees of colour, and chiar’ 
oscuro), on which the reputation of ita alleged 
author waa founded. The invention is excecd- 
ingly pawere;* the jig and composition 
mannered, expressionless, and without elevation ; 
and, when we look for that lustre and b of 
colour nasociated with the very name of Gior 
fone: wo find a surface altogether flat, unre 
joved and hard, every item of objective being 
nearly on the eame plane. Tt may, after 
all, on the hypothesis suggested above, be a 
juvenile effort of the author, before—: i 

to Vamri—he had profited by Da Vinci's system 
of chiaroscuro, But can this buge panel be in 
reality the picture described by a aa“ the 
most important existing work this great 
master”! The sentence reads yery much like 
irony. ty meh tn | oe —— be — 
ten in good , then we have to t 
the talent of the artist has been ridiculously 
overmted ; and that there are several inen now 
living in this country who can produce, and 
have produced, superior works, not only in 
design, composition, and expression, but even in 
the very article of colour, on which the fame of 
Giorgione is founded. In justice, however, to 
the memory of the artist, it ought to be stated 
that having endured « “ restoration,” which haa 
worn it to the core, it is extremely probable that 
during the process of scrubbing, the rich, trans- 
parent glazing colours have becn removed, Thero 
is painful evidence on ita eurface of sundry pas 
sages having been repaluted —and wretchedly 


* St. Mark, St John the Baptist, and St. Peter of the 
placed in Jaxtaposttion with St. Sebastian 

of the Roman Church, the latter salnt being of course 
transfixed with the comventional arrows, while the 
rallol lines of the deal board stairs upon the right, 


rial 
ending to the Virgin's threwe, are broken up by the 
| soulless device of the introduction of a gally« ered 


bint of the Macaw fully, which buteresting accessory, 
by the way, dees sot appear te be in the leit degree 
impressed by the “enthronement,” or by the musical 
performance of the angels in his vicinity, but, om the 
contrary, seems to be preparing, at all hazards, to emit 
a eereans for the entertainment of the angels and salnta 
la general, as well as fee his own gratification in 
particular, 


cs 





‘wath? 





repainted, too. We are, besides, since writing 
thus far, informed by a credible witness, that 
when the picture came into the possession of its 
late pv tor, it had obviously been glazed in 
the current style of the picturesiealer, a rich, 
mahogany-tinted varnish being laid over all. 
When this covering was removed, the picture 
waa seen in the unsatisfactory state in which it 
now appears. It may be farther remarked that 
between the contour and expression of the three 
musical angela, aa represented here, and those 

of a like class, 80 often seen in the works 

Bellini, Giorgione may have produced this 
picture when a pupil of that master, and ere his 
young spirit struggled into freedom. But, 
after all, we hoe — bat —. - the 
space covered by 20 a panel might be more 
intorestingly cosapted, le, 105, ‘ Danae,’ Trrtan. 
A small work ; but, per the very first in this 
saloon. There is a grace in the contour and poae 
not always obese elt Titian ; and the manner 
in which the high lights are made to melt down 
through ations of demi-tints into the broad 
maases of shadow, imparts a relief and rotundity 
to the trunk and limbs, perbape as nobly de 
scribed here as in any work that ever came even 
from thia great master of colour, No. 114.‘ The 
Piazetta, Venice,’ A. Caxarertt. The shadows 
too black; but otherwise, the work is a fine 
example of the master. 

Tur Guamax Scnoot.—Tho specimens bere 
are bard and mannered, and not so deserving of 
particularisation as those already mentioned. 
As one of the best of them we refer to No. 120, 
‘The Virgin and Child Seated,” Heute 
Atogonaver. Every object in the composition 
is realived with euch minuteness, and in a gauut 
of tints #o intensely local and positive, that this 
work — a quite — to any-one with 
a ite capacity of appreciation, 

ry the Fresca got thee are several 





a been @ fine 
example of a sunset effect, its sentiment has 
well-nigh vanished under the scrubbing brush of 
a restoror.” No, 9, a subject somewhat similar, 
but without that trangparency of atmosphere 
which renders the master’s pictures 0 desirable. 
No. 10. Another ‘SeaPort,” enriched with 
figures, and successfully exhibiting the effect of 
eanset in the crisp, warm touches on the outlines 
of the main objective, as well aain the projection 
of the dark, shadows. These speci- 
mons ought certainly to do something towards 
redeoming the reputation of Claude from the 
injurious charges which have recently been 
t againat it, If Claude be an empiric, 
where and when bas there ever lived a genuine 
landscape-painter? No. 15,‘The Four Seasons,’ 
Canto Vax Loo, and No. 22, ‘Christ's Chi 
to Peter,” School of N. Poussin. Two works in- 
telligently conceived, and vigorous in treatment, 
The former is to be noted for ite graceful and 
characteristic design ; in the latter, the system 
a ia effective, but in some degree 


No. 30, ‘The Swing,’ No. 35, ‘Winter Recre- 
ations,” and No, 36, ‘A Minuet,’ by Arroie 
Watreav, are excellent apecimens, successfully 
illustrating the master’s system of design and 
eo produced in a brilliant and bar- 
ous arrangement of tint, and in the moat 
spirited style of pencilling. No, 22. ‘ Head of 
a Child’ Gnevze, Agrecable in design, colour, 
and expression, the executive being a marvel of 
ration. 

Tae Barres Prervres are of a miscellaneous 
charucter, both as to subject and quality, and, 
there can be no question, might be vastly en- 
riched by several native already in ox- 
intence, and which, we dare say, are procurable 
from their authors for a fair “consideration.” 
But as = present — is — much to 
suggeat what ought to lone in thia way, as to 

record the “facts” which—as our fe Aonthed 
| phrase it—have been “ plished,” let ua, 
— the British works of Art, call attention to 
the following :—Of the late Hoan Wit.tass, com- 
monly “Grecian Williams,” from the well- 
| known work on Greece, published some yeara 
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ago, for which he furnished the Lendecape illus 
trationse—of bin accomplished pencil there sro 
two deeirable specimens, both indexed “ Classical 
Compositions,” displaying the moet cultivated 
taste, as well in the selection as in the renliantion 
of their subjecta, No. 4. ‘ Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott," Racuvanx, <A cabinet gem, showing the 
artist's usval breadth and power. No. & 'A 
Group of Asses etanding under a Tree, T. 
Gaixsponoven. Nothing but a sketch, but 
dashed in with « masterly ares of pencil, and 
in every part-—landscape and aniionla —of 
charming natural truth. No. 11. ‘Lake Scena,’ 
Richarp Wiser. The mbject of scant material, 
but made valuable by tho glorious old artist's 
description of the unfathomable depths of air, 
inte which the eye penotrates, ranglog thousands 
of miles through the t abyss without 
impediment. No. 13. A nenall case of Hexey 
Borr's carefully executed oname] portraite, the 
subjects here being after Vandyke and Honthorst. 
No. 17. ‘Death of Cleopatra, 8a Josava Rev. 


Roipa, A work well-koown by the engraving. | 


Of charming colour, and overy part of it in porfect 
preservation. No. 43, The same artist's glorious 
‘Portrait of Mra Richard Brinsley Sheridan,’ 
Simple, yet elevated in design and expression, 
casy in poso, painted with a large and free) 
flowing brash, the lights well-massed—which 
not always the cage in the worke of Reynolda— 
and the tone of volour of that mbdued mellow: 
nean so pleasing to the eye and mind. No, 19, 
‘Girl opening Oysters, Tinwer R. Moutaxp. 
The subject lighted from o lantern, and the 
effects 
of the most curefully penailled works ever seen 
— pee No. 24, ‘Landaenpe, Bannen, 
A largo canvas full of impressive subject, showin, 
4 placid lake shot in by overarching trees, | 
fringed by erleply bandled waterplante Ite 
treatment is claborate, but it is perhaps over- 
coloured. Nos, 46, and 51, are subjecta from 
‘Telemachus, from tho pencil of tho inte R. 
Wrstant, RA. wellknown by the engravings 
thereof, and, we need ecarcely add, characterised 
by the artixt’s usual frebleness and affectation. 
No, 48. ‘Portrait of Her Majesty Quoen Victoria,” 
Ste Davto Witatme An inane prettiness, mind- 
leas in expreesion, and quite unworthy of the 
subject as of the painter. No. 52. ‘Scene 
in Switzerland; F. H, Hexsitaw, <A dolight- 
fully felt and powerful work. No. 34. ‘Lake 
Scene, A. Naswrra. A quiet evening effect, of 
pleasing natural trath, supported by a ebiar’- 
oscure. 

Sranme ayo Nearouman Picrvrrs,—Noa. 
$, 5, 17, 20, and 1, are excellent specimens of 
the echool of Salvator Rosa, containing forcible 
and solid descriptions of rocks and torrenta, with 
the accersorios usually oocurring in the accredited 
works of the master of this achool. No, 0. ‘St. 
Joseph and the Infant Saviour,’ A. M. Dz Tonan. 
Pure apd elogueat in outline, iimpreesive in 

eperal character, and forceful in execution. 

o 12. ‘Holy Family; Muniio. This work 





the strictest truth. It ia, besides, one | borg of Art, and one that has called forth some 
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In his Deod of Gift, the late Mr, Macleilan 
took oocasion to exprees the a that his dona 
tion to his fellow-citizena might, aa we have 
already intimated, be made to form the bass of 
a more extensive and complete collection; amd, 
it be gratifying to observe, thatthe expectation is 
likely to be fulfilled on a liberal scale; for, al- 
though the gnllery containing hia pictures haa 
been opened but for a abort time, it bas already 
received valusblo additions fram the collections 
of the Earl of Elgin, and Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Dart. 

And now that so auspicious « commencement 
has been made among our northern friends, we 
do trast that it will be —— or wp: 
and, that many collectors havin fore them 
example of Mr. Maciclian, will feel it to be their 
duty to go and do likewise. The progresn of 
Glasgow im commerce and manufactures bos, 
within the last few yeare, been amazing, and in 
the right direction: the external appearance of the 
city and its suburbs has also been improved and 
beantified, almost without nt in theac 
— but Art “— the a of -_ 
wellenroed proeperity, and Lo the progress 0: 
this important city we heartily say—Esto 
Prererva ! 


—p+—— 


DESTRUCTION 
OF ENGRAVED PLATES, 





Aw Incident of an extraordinary natura in the 


angry remonstrance in the cclumns of the daily 
journals, occurred ou tho evo of our going to 
proes with our lust mambor; Mr, Boys canned o 
number of steel plates which had come into his 
poression, aa the successor of Sir F. G. Moon, 
to be utterly and entirely destroyed by being cut 
into pieces. These plates wore some of the mont 
popular and the choicest which the enterprise 
of the original publisher had called into oxist- 
eoce, and orast bare cost him in the engraving 
and the issuing of impressions little less than 


; $6,00M, : they were *The Waterloo Banquet,” 
j engraved by W. Greatbach after W. Salter ; 





ia wuily wanting in those valuable qualities which | 


mark the producta of the great master to whom 
it ie bere attributed ; and even granting the truth 
of the statement made in the catalogue, that it 
was “formerly in the collection of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte,” we cannot lay aside the opinion that 
itis here misnamed. No, 15. ¢ Virgin and Child,” 
F. Sotiwexa. <A delightfally foit pictare. The 
drawing of the bands, aud tho sentimenta which 


theee tute instruments express, in coojunction | destroyed—are now almost beyond the reach of 


with the harmonious distribution of the tints in 
érery part, combine to make this one of the 
mont estimable pictures in the collection, No. 
18. ‘ Triumph fis hitrite,’ Liva Grorpano, 
The invention is of luxuriant imagination, the 
outline partaking of the force and cioquence of 
his inatractor, Spzgnoletto; the colour of ox- 
ceeding brilliance, and tho oxecutive showing a 
masterly freedom of hand. 

Tux Sccerrones are limited to three speci- 
mieng marble busts of Pitt, Sir Walter Seott, 


and the late Duke of Wellington; the first by | 
Nottrcens, and the two last by Caanrrey; and | 


ali of them marked by"such character, and pro- 
duced in auch on exquisite finish, that they may 
be pronounced to he as fine specimens na ever 
caine from the atellera of these great Englioh 
sculptors, 


“The Christening of the Princees Royal,” on- 
grared by H. T. Ryall, and “ The Queen Recely- 
ing tho Sacrament," engraved by 5. Cousins, ILA., 
both after C. R. Leelie, R.A.; Shoeing,” “The 
Smithy,” "The Sanctuary,” large and emall 
plates, The Deer Stalker's Return,” * The Three 
Hanters,” all engraved by C. G. Lewis, after 
Landecer, ,A.; “Tho Retarn from Hawking,” en- 
graved by 8. Cousina after Landecer ; “ Crossing 
the Bridge," engrated by J, T. Willmore, A.RA,, 
ofter Landseer; ond “Christ weeping over 
Jorumlem,” engraved by 3. Cousing, after Eaat- 
lake, P.RA. Previously to the destruction of the 
steels, Mr. Boys had a limited number of print, 
both plain aod on Indin paper,” atruck off which 
wore sold nba trade dinner given by Mr. Boya 
at the Albion Tavern: the anle was attended by 
moet of the leading printecllera of London, and 
Mr, Southgate, of the firm of Southgate & Bar 
rett, to whom waa entrusted the disposal of the 

roperty, found ready buyers among the nasem- 
bled company, who were po doubt stimulated 
to purchase by the recollection that Roberts's 
*Holy Land,” and Dighy Wyatt's “ Industral 
Arts of the Ninotoonth Century,"—both of which 
worka canvot be republished, a8 the stones are 


the public, except at privnie sales, aud are ex- 
ctod soon to be sta premium. These are the 


facta of a caso which, as wo have just stated, bas 
culled forth strong animadversiona as an act of | 


barbarous Vandalism, Now it is rather singular 





* It te quite necemaary. to prevent any misap hen: 
sion, wo shold hore state that the printy which were 
taken on India paper cannet be miatakes by the palilic 
for prov, tiasmuch ms the ditterunce of charneter in the 
writing ef the title wili ahow the diterence of the im- 
Preasions, if any assimed proofs had been struck otf > 
ogee latters distinguinh thu proofs, ay] close ov moti 
letters the printa whether pluin or India, Morwover, 
the original pabtication bine, with tha name of FG 
Moos only apt: it, was taken ont when the plates enme 
inte the hasdaofl Mr, Heya, and his own name sods 
teow dite mabetituted for the origital ows, so that oo 
impression of soy of thew plates, with Mr. Beya's 
Dame upon tt, can be « proof, or preteud te be an, 





that these remonstrances havo in 
journals profeasing froo-trade principles ; we are 
mot eure that in all instancea the subject has 
been one of editorial comment, but in some we 
believe it bas, and where it has not it is only 
fair to presume that the opinions expressed by 
correspondents are not altogether repudiated by 
theoonductars of the papers in question. But 
if we uuderstand correctly the dostrino of free- 
trade, it ia, that every wan basa perfect right 
to luy in the cheapest market and to gell in the 
dearest—to work his business and his oxpital in 
the way ho cousiders most profitnble to himself 
—or, in other words, to do what he likes with 
his own, ao long a4 be doos no injustioe to his 
neighbour. Why then do the advocates of free- 
trade quarrel with Mr. Boys as an Goth and a 
Vandal, not only because he has taken care of 
his own property, bat because, by destroying 
theee plates, hy baa had some commderation for 
the property of his patrons? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that one of these indignant remonstrators 
happened to early proof impressions of 
the plates deetrored, for which be may bave 
paid a handred guineas; would this person be 
well pleased to see impressians purporting to he 
proofs, and which the bulk of the — is 
scarcely able to distinguish from proofs, offered 
for eale at one-tenth of the price he paid for hie? 
Would he not my the publisher should protect 
him from such injustice as the deterioration in 
value of bia property would ootail? Unhappily, 
Mr. Boys’ net baa almoet become a necessity 
from the state to which the print trade bas been 
reduced during tho last three or four years; 
some decided movement, though euch may ap- 
pear to aavour of barbaric and Cromwellian 
. tines, & indispensable to restore the coniidensa 
of a public who appreciate und desire to poewess 
1 





really good works of Art: we believe that what 

lina done—ond we regret the necessity aa 
, mach a8 any one can do—will have the effect of 
placing the trade in a more favourable position 
for the future; out of evil good will ariso, We 
could carry out our arguments on this sido of 
the question to a much further extent, if we 
could afford space for enlargement ; but there is 
something to be said om the other alea, and, like 
an impartial judge, wo must weigh both sides, 
and leave the public, a the jury in thia matter, 
to settle their own verdict. No one, we appre 
bend, will be disposed to deny to the Art- 
Journal the credit of Iabouring to make good 
Art cheap; we have advocated this in our 
writings, and bave put our principles into prac- 
tice by the poretct | works wa bave published. 
Tho only argument that has any forces against 
the act of Mr. Boys is, that be might have issued 
an edition of iaheter impressiona at a reduced 
prive for the benefit of those who could not 
afford to pay the higher: we should have rejoiced 
to see this dons, aud it might poasibly have been 
done with some profit to the publisher, but wo 
Leliewe the sale of such printa woald have been 
very limited. It must be borne in mind, and 
this fact ought to bave very considerable weight in 
judging of Mr. Boys's conduct, that tho majority 
oft — destroyed are large ; to hang lnpres- 
sions from them without frames would be ridi- 
culous, and the expenso of framing them: would 
be infinitely greater than tho cost of tho ee 
ata reduced price; so that the portion of the 
public who it is expected would reap the advan- 
tage of such reduction, would yot scarcely be in 
a ition to acquire what it might wish for, 
“Chriet Weeping over Jeraealem," the “ Shoe 
ing,” &e., are not, from their sine, printe for the 
cottage, nor yet for persons of respectability bat 
of limited incomes. They who could purchase 
thease could also pay for the fracwe, and they 
were never intended for othera The whole 
question seems to us te be plain and self-evident : 
thore must bo a class of Art for the rich as woll 

a4 for the poor: both ought to be abundantly 
| supplied, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
| each ean expect to have the same article, so to 
speak, or nearly tho same, at prices within the 
rench of each respectively. To talk of the 
destruction of these plates as an act of Vandal- 
jem is sheer nonsense: engraved plates are not 
like pictures, or statues, or temples, which can- 
not easily be replaced: Mr. Boys still holds the 





| copyright of bis published works, and can re- 






































engrave them whenever he pleases; nnd it is 
just possible thatat some future time be may 
think proper to reproduce them of a size, and in 
astyle, which may place them within the reach 
of the most humble lover of Art: yet so os not 
im the least degree to interfere with the interests 
of thoee who are now in possession of theese fine 
prints, 


THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTER 
PROPOSED EXTENSION, 





Sre Caantas Banter is bringing his great work to 
that state of completion which enables some of 
the chief effecta to be realized. The Victoria 
Tower, and the Clock Tower, have each to receive 
their crowning termination; but the grandeur 
of the whole, and the beauty of the parte, now 
create an linpression,—before which all theories 
of msthetics hold themselves in subjection. 
After oll, there is nothing like the teat of the 
ege,—provided only that 
be coustituted impressionable as to artint- feeling ; 
and that the equally required critical faculty be 
innde to serve something more valuable and 
heneficial, than mere indulgence in towrsde-forc. 
Of course, we would not be thonght to held 
ourvelyes bound to admire everything done in 
the way of architecture,—though there may be 


allusion to works of Art in general. Dat, we 


appily, the observer | 
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building, Though, some general principles of 
detail may be found in all works of gothic 
architecture, there yet are important differences 
in the structures of separate dates, which go 
to the extent of constituting what are properly 
diatinet stylea. There is the same discropancy 
between the style of the palace at Weatulnster, 
and that which is in chief farour in modern 
worka in gothic architecture, The latter style 
may far the present purpose, be 
nated as that of Westminster 
than of Heary VIL» Chapel. 
We think however that the modern bailing 
ea much transcends ancient works in amount 
of labour and design, ax it differs from works 


| ancient or modern. Tho most remarkable of all 





do urge that the object of Art ia to please tha | 


eye and mind,—that with this, one end—if not 
the highest, of chief importanceo—is attained ; 
and it is necessary to set forth this imple aseer- 
tion, because by thowe who make Art the erena 
of gladiatorial controversy, the point seems bn: 
tually forgotten, There is grost ingouuity 
doubtless, aud cause for self gratulation, la poking 


cut the weuk points which appertain to every | 


work of mind: but for the sake of Art and 
progress, let us not mnke that our feziuces, 
Works of Art are designed for a far wider circle 


than those who make such interpretation of the | 


responsibilities of the critical office ; and though 
itis worthy of effort, to elovate the public taste,— 
to lead it to greater nicety of perception,—to 


confer the power each day, of, aa it were, a new | 


venae, and meana of ‘enjoyment,—this will not 
be done if any other object aa primary be made 
to obtrude. 


Tn short, the «aims on the part of | 





many artista and critica, tends to limit the , 


eficiency of their office,—admitting that antares 
of some kind may be imputed by others very 
often whore it had not existed, 

Sir Charlea Barry's design haa not escaped 
treatment of this sort; mor im it frec from other 
exceptional contingencies of all great works. 
Though produced within a period of time, which 
would be alinost marvellous were we to judge 
by the experience of other works of the ame 
claea, it happens to have come within a period 
singular as compared with any other, for the 
vacillations, or aleenoe of defined character, 
in geveoral taste. Thus, there is no suificient 
means for analogy of that sort which seems 


always on element in the process of ratiocination. | 


previous works of architecture, whatever themerit 
of their design, have been conceived on a seale 
too gigantic for the circumstances of tho time— 
favourable aa these are deemed to have bean for 
Art; and the result now is, that the Louvre, Ver- 
sailles, St. Peter's at Rome, Cologne Cathedral— 


‘ almost all buildings of chief repatation in Art— 


St. Pals Cathedral being, parkapa, an exception 
—have been left for completion, centuries after 
their commoncement,—with the result which in 
wach cases is not to be escaped, of opposition of 
charneter in the several parta, nud therefore 
failare an to the particular object intended. 
To this point, too great importance cannot be 
given in a comparative estimate of the Palace of 
Weatminster,—which at least gains great waluo 


; by it, aa a whols, 
some who will eo understand our deprecatory | 


The great tower has now reached to near tho 
crowning parapet and pinnacles. These por- 
tions are treated in the presant denigs with much 
open-work porforation,—as tothe cavopied arcade 
of the parapet, and the piereing of apirelete and 
pinnacle cappings The central feature to crown 
tho whole tower, appears likely to have an 
excellent effect, Eight shafts, mpporting ban- 


nerets, will stand within the stone parapet, form- | 


ing Swith the few light horizontal members and 


crosting, what we can best deseribe os a cage of | 


motal-work, This is to sup ®& crown of 
ogee-formed and crocketted flying buttresses, 
tvecting in the middle, where they will end ina 
manll “tabernacle,” or cnopied portion, to form 
the support for the staff of the royal standard 
ficating at s great height sbowe, Tho clock 
tower, at the north end of the building, is 
being finished with a double pyramidal capping 
with baleonot and arcade, and small dormers in 
the two heights of roof. The grand central 
ball is now surmounted externally by an open 
lantern with crocketted spire-capping, terminated 
by the imperial crown in gilt metal-work. Tho 
benutiful design of this lantern is seen to more 


+ advantage from Old Palace Yard than from the 


The very unity of character therefore, which is , 
ope of the highest merits of the building, has | 


been achieved with some increased exposure to 
inevitable disndvantages. What man would or 
should do, if he bad the chance a second time ; 
what should have been decided, or left un- 
decided in the original instructions; or what 
the present architect ought to Lave done—are 
things which it would be easy to speculate upon. 


Though style in architecture has vacillated, and | 


with come detriment to the mpid advancement 
of popular taste, Art haa, it minst be allowed, 
even during the last fifteen years, greatly pro- 
pressed ; and in that ime, the modern science 
of reathetics has been receiving its chief develop- 
ment, towards giving aid to the aduction of new 
and defined character of exoellenve. 


In regarl to atyle, strictly speaking, tho | 
palace at Westminster stands by itself alone, aa | 


‘ouch as in any other circumstance of its erec- 
tion. There is no real analogy to be druwa by 
the aid of any existing practice, or any old 





niver,—where however the best view of tho 

entire stracture is to be obtained. An oxten- 

sive range of buildings in Old Palace Yard, 

filling up the epace between the Victoria tower 

and St. Stephen's Hail, is also being completed, 

A in for offices connected with the House of 
eere, 

With the works hero referred to, and those 
connected with them, the design would tor 
minate. It has however been felt, and a no 
one more so than the architect, that aaa whale, 
the range of buildings was still defective in 
points arising ont of the prescribed site. It ix 
especinily defective on the land side; having 
an irregular, disjointed and incongrnous appear 
ance, very different from the unity of character 
in other parta, to which we referred. The archi- 
tect therefore proposes to take down the courtse— 
which Soane was driven to planning in many 
reapecta against his better judgment—and to 
erect a new line of buildings in advance of the 
present line, and extending to the north-wost 
corner of New Palace Yard, Ae the south end 
of the now line would extend too near Henry 
VIL's Chapel, the junction with St. Stephen's 
Porch at that part is made by an en line. 
The object ia thus to get, with the A , two 
aides of Sore: and aa St. Margaret's 
Church a bein the way of nocem, an well 
as being in the orchitect'’s opinion otherwise 
projudicial to the intended effect, it fe proposed 
lo remove it to the entrance of Tothill Street. 
To this removal bowover some are opposed, 
guided mainly as it would seem, by the fact that 


larly desig- | 
"abbey, rather 
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aemall church is often found in close proximity 
to a catheiml The sole concern which we 
have with the antiquarian question, ia limited 
to a general appreleosion of any interference 
with existing works, By those who go further, 
it ia argued that conjoined arrangement of 
structures is a thing to be preserved, aleo that 
the church waa orginally one of good archi- 
tectural character, and might now be improved. 
Tho mathetic question is whether the position of 
the smaller church with relation to the large 
one, in not farourable to the effect of the latter. 
Unquestionably there is something of the 
¢ referred to, in such casea: but, whether 
the prosent object is not eo bulky as to act ag 
an obstruction, ia the point which has to be set 
against tho value of the othor tendency. 
Farther, the architect proposea a line of 
buildings from the Clock tower, to the angle 
of New Palace Yard, before mentioned—the 
houses on the north side of Bridge Street being 
miled down, aa intended, for acouse to the new 
ridge. At the angle, it is proposed to have a 
grand gate-way,—this last portion of the struc- 
ture riaing to above the general height. It is 
designed with octagons at ite angles; these being 
terminated by lofty pyramidal roof. The main 
roof is a square truncated pyramid with dormers, 
supporting an octagonal lantern with ogee crock- 
etted capping. ‘The building bounding New 
Pulace Yard, firat named, is varied by hay-windows, 
running up the whole height; and along the 
entire longth ix an nreade,—now much required 
in web weather, The pu to which the 
new buildings would beapplied, would be mainly 
cannected with the business of committeca, ond 
for commimsions,— purposes for which enor- 
mous sutas have to be expended in rent—often 
with litle benefit,—a loea which with proper 
accommodation for the business of the country 
might be avoided. If is also purposod to raise 
the roof of Westminster Hali, and to make some 
alterations in the front of that old restored 
building,—which now it muat be confesied has 
become chiefly interesting for whatever his- 
toric recollections it has preserved, Old Palace 
Yard may also be improved, by the removal of 
houses ia Poets’ Corner, snd up to the com- 
moncement of Abingdon Strect It in cxtimated 
that the whole which on the i$ 
scale would cost 1,685,238. would with the 
works now suggested, come to 2,146,8462; 
bat including the cout of land, and of the re 
moval of St. M. t's Church, the arnounte 
would be respectively 1,663,054/, and 2,595,511 
Gregson Ge cont eerpame Ee Berasen, 18 18 saeee 
particle of what country has squandered 
In prosecuting the “art” of war, and it ja even 
far below what lina been laid out in important 
works called national, eleewhere, and with infe- 
rior result,—and we should be glad to see the 
— termination of a truly grand monu- 
mental structure. 


Since the foregoing notice was in type, an 
article has sp: in the Tinea, argulug against 
some of the chief features of Sir Charles Barry's 
proposal. It was with grost entisfaction that wo 
remarked in that article both a degroe of defer 
ence to matured profeasional opinion, and an 
enlarged view of the sabject of Art, such as in- 
dicate a great advance in newspaper criticism. 
Had the same tone and ability beon always ap- 
parent in other and ‘similar channels, arebitecta 
might have had less reason to apprehend critl 
cin upon their works. If there be any reason 
in tho imputation sometimes inade agninst them 
on the score of some such apprehenaion, it must 
be held excusable, considering the wufairnces to 
which, through ill-considered amertions, they 
bave long been subjected. The article in the 
Times, however, may ina ten new era, and 
both public taste and professionsl practice can- 
not but progress in consequence. ‘The writer 
—— whether the impreasion 

4 building would be ur ter 
works proposed by Sir Charles Barry; 
whilst he would remove 8 s Church, 
be thinks that pictorial effect would bo best 
served by placing the new church on the site 
next Street, instenl of the range of build- 
ings there proposed, the general area of New 
Palace Yard being, wo presume, left open. 


























THE ROYAL PICTURES, 
THE PASTURE: OSBORNE, 
‘T. 8. Cooper, ATLA, Painter. ©, Comen, Ragrarer, 

Sive of the Piecare, 1. 10) be. by 1 fe. bf im. 
Tugre ore many et eventful histories 
mixed up with artist-life: a painter haa fre- 
quently much to endure, and to encounter the 
world in various questionablo shapes, ere he can 
sit down peacefully under his own vine and fig. 
tree—that is, his studio—to pursue his navoca- 
tions even with a certain amount of serenity of 
mind. If artists are not in all cues “ born to 
adversity,” they are too often nurtured smidat 


sinee, some of his ex ces on his journey 
through life. Born in the city of Canterbury, 
deserted by his father at an early age, his mother 
without moans for giving him even an ordinary 
education, he was, as ho expresses himself, “o 
neglected plant.” But the love of Art waa o 
deeply-rooted feeling of his mind : though uuin- 
structed he made sketches at the age of four 
teen, and in a very short time wan appointed 
ecenepainter at some of the provincial thoatres 
in Kent and Sussex. Quitting this desultory 


occu be engaged himself in teaching ; 
subsequently crossed the Channel, and passed 
on to a, stopping im various towns on his 


way thither to take portraits of the inhabitants, 

ana ary of ae ea AR Pagan ~ 

mained four years, liv! poneil 

sae een or tos Eek maeetgelonens of 

works o! animal: 

Dutch school eo excited his admiration, that he 

determined henceforth to devote his energies to 

this cspecial branch of Art. He exhibited his 
rat picture in the Suffolk Street Gallery, in 

1833: what his subsequent efforts have o 


We havo at the present time somodistinguishod 
animal-painters, each admirable in his own line, 
#0 to epeak ; the roternu James Ward—whom we 
ought now almost to class with a past gencra- 
tion, though he still livea to paint—famous for 
his borses and cows; Landseer and Ansdoll, 
for dogs and horscs; T. S. Cooper, for cows and 
sheep ; and J, Herring, for horses, rabbita, fowls, 
&c.: each of these ta differs from the others 
in style, charncter, and treatment, and each}las 
his own poculiar excellence, with which the merits 
of the others must not be pat in competition. 

The animal-painters of the Dutch school 
were P. Potter, A. Cuyp, and Berghem: Mr, 
Cooper appears to have formed his etyle on the 
two former of these, but the majority of his pio- 
tures bear the most resemblance to those of 
Cusp : — he has exhibited an Last 

four or five years are not ru great 
prototype in ty and Ft mem i f colour, in 
exquisite and truthfulness of nature. He 
particularly excels in his representations of 
evening : @ group of cows standing in, 
and on the margio aa ner eee 
setting sun heightening the tints of their 
hides, changing the pasture into a“ field of gold,” 
warming the cold green dock-leaves, 
and thro into shadow the maases of long, 
tapering rushes: his il luxuriates in 

scenes on this, and “gilds the landscape.” 

The charming little picture of The Pasture : 
Osborne,” has never been exhibited ; it was a 
commission from the Queen, and was painted at 
Osborne in 1848; the cow in the grou 


Islands; the animal is a beautiful specimen of 
the Alderney breed, and is a great favourite, we 
understand, with its royal owner: on the fore- 
head of the cow ia a 


The picture is in the collection at Osborne. 








THE ART-JOURNAL. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


A rarvate view of thia exhibition was afforded 
on Saturday, the lth of November. It is cha- 
racterised by a new feature,—that of a complete 
collection of the engraved works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, many of which have become scarce : 
these are the curiosities of the seriea The 
number of these works is two hundred and 
serenty-eight, whilo that of the oil pictures is 
only eighty-seven, and of water-colour warks the 
number Is only thirty-seven. The exhibition of 
thin collection of engravings suggests instructive 
reflections on Art aud taste ourselves. 
They afford matter for our Arthistory of the 
last forty yeara. What, in comparison with the 
sums that have been paid for these copyrights 
alone, were those received by Raffaclle for his 
works in tho Vatican, or Correggio for his 
frescoes at Parma, or by any of tho great masters 
for their beet uctions! On this subject we 
sball ere long have much to say; and alao con- 
cerning the influence given by the public to one 
costly class of engraved Art, and the conse 
quent depression ander which other, and higher, 
classes have long suffered. Among the oil pic 
tures there are some of rare quality; but we re- 
gret tosee so fow of them, AnspeLL contributes 
one of the two largest works: it is a group of a 
stag and two hinds, orahindasdafawn, No. 318, 
* Preparing for the Ball,’ by Baxren, ia in every: 
thing equal to his most felicitous efforts, No, 325, 
* Cows in o Landscape,’ T. 8. Coorgn, R.A., isa re- 
iteration of one of the artist's productions, not the 
most commendable. By T. Camwicn, R.A, there 
are two pictares, Nos. $27 and 323, ‘A Mountain 
Stream,’ and ‘The Woodon Bridge, both some 
what dry: by Frrru, RA. there are two, 
Noa 336 and 337, ‘Did You Ring, Sir!” anda 
‘Scene from Woodstock :' the latter a subject 
of that melodramatic clans which this artist 
treats with perfect success ; by James Gopwiy, 
an effective picture, No, 335, entitled ‘Sortie 
upon a Retreating Party;' No. 340, ‘a Spaniah 
street-aubject, by E, Goopact, called ‘ Puerta del 
Aceite,’ impresses us at once with ita truth ; and 
by F. Goopats, A.R.A. a ‘Scone in Brittany,’ 
No, 341, is a charming example of what can 
done in transparent colour, There are three 
charming landscapes by Hanpixo, Noa ‘45, 
$46 and 347, an ‘Old Mill at Hathampton,’ and 
two views of Thames scenery in the neighbour 
hood of Cliefden, the seat of the Duchess 
of Sotherland: in effect, colour, and execu- 
tion, these works are truly masterly. No, $50, 
‘A Scrap of River Scenery, North Wales, 
by Howwe, is fall of the fresh simplicity of 
nature, and 7 H. Jursum, Noe, 361 and 352, 
‘The Village Well,’ and the ‘ Thames near Hon- 
Joys are distinguished by truth and sweetness. 
— —— J.T. Lanxent, A tne ae 
ect and contains passages exemplifying 
most patient elaboration. Auailiae sods No. 
354, ‘The Cattle Pond,’ by W. Lrxwext, exhibits 
in its near parts wonderful truth in the deacrip- 
tion of foliage, but the crudity of the distant 
greens precipitates the background on the eye. 
Nos. 355 and 3i,‘The May Flower, and ‘La 
Belle Jardinitre, J. H. 8. Mays, are admirably 
happens ag No. 345, ‘The Rigs J. Pur, 
a subject showing two Spanish gipsy women ; 
one playing the guitar, and the other the 
tambourine. A -_ icture by Janes Sant, 
No, 379, is entitled ‘Early Morn,’ and shows 
a shepherd-boy listening to the early risen 
lark. No. 376, ‘Entrance to the Zupder Zee,’ 
by Crankson Staxrinap, FLA., is one of those 
orth Sea subject, upon the treatment of 
which we the best part of his repu 
tation resta No. 377, ‘Raderatein on the 
Rhino,’ by G. Sranrienp, is moat beautiful in 
colour, texture, and effect. By Faaxk Srone, 


AR.A,, there are three pictures remarkable for 
delicacy of finish. No. 381,‘Tho Halt at the 
Venta,’ Toraam, is the firet essay wo have 


soon in oil by this artist. Of the watercolour 
contributors there aro interesting examples by 
Bennett, Aylmer, Mra Harrison, Haunt, F. 
Tayler, T im, &c. &c. The collection is on 
the whole good : but it is only just to state that 
it is the speculation of an nt dealer. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tar Ant-Jovexat.” 
THE REGISTRATION LAWS, 


Sin,—Having from the commencement of your 
valuable journal watched with satisfaction your 
continued exertions to promote the advantage of Art 
and Art-manufactures in this country, and know~ 
ing that your journal is read and appreciated by 
manufacturers who apply Art to their productions, 
I have deemed it the most suitable medium for 
directing the attention of those whe are interested 
in the protection of original design, to the umsatis- 
te the proteccion they aiford, the period of protec 

protection they alle ie o = 
tion, and, I may add the cost. I would not assert 
that they do not meet the wants of some clases of 
manufacturers, such as woren fabric ted goods, 
aper-hangings, &e., where the stylé, colour, ani 
ind of material is so often changing; but even 
= ow may bee metered are, pad — 
it not unfrequently happens that patterns 
may be submitted two or three journeys before they 
have a run, and, im that case, the yeeerton is lost 
at the time it is required. These on are felt 
most in the hardware and metal es, where style 
and taste in the design are of the greatest in) 
ance, and on which so much time and capital hae 
to be expended, before the are ready for the 
market. Designs which ought to be a source of profit 
for many years, are only seeured for the brief term 
of three years; at the expiration of that time they 
are open for any one to appropriate, and, unfortu- 
nately, there are too many who depend solely on 
the patterns produced by leading houses for thei 
supply: what makes the matter worse for the ori- 
ginal ee they invarinbly take the most suc- 
orasfa Sesiges, and he has the mortifiention of being 
undersold by goods made from hia own patterns, 
Now it must appear obvious to all that it is bad 
policy on the part of the manufacturers of i 
goods, ay Be gp Ox — —_ or dies to be 
up for servilely to others’ patterns, 
Be er geal oem nea nce See 
m orig 4, and of course the 
would be compelled ta sll ot & price 00 eover these 
expenses, ese remarks anny mere particularly 
to the silrer and brass trades ; but the stove, grate, 
fender, and ornamental-casting manufacturers are 
not protectod by these considerations from haying 
pal peor pirated, owing to their sending their 
out in such a form as to serve for models for 
the parties appropriating them; and, in addition 
to this, the protection nforded to the stove trade ia 
such, that the marvel is that it has been ullowed to 
remain so long. Por instance, a design for a stove is 
protected as a whole, and not in iteparta; now, any 
one may take two registered stoves, and, merely by 
making an exchange of the backs and fronts, he 
may avoid the law; thisis not protection : if it was 
—— in its parts, as applied to similar manu- 
tures, the case would be met; but, as the Inw 
now stands, he dees not pirate the design as a whole, 
amd thereby avoids the I think no person can 
reflect on this state of things without being con- 
vinced of its inefficiency, and om its acting as a 
barrier to design and invention, Though some 
leading firma eg loving my bin &e., Me 
ucing origi. esigns, yet are prevent 
= prodacing works of a highly pe bcrch vet cha- 
racter, on account of the unsatisfactory state of the 
Registration Law. There merely wants the initia- 
tive taken by a few leading firms, and with our 
practical government, something may soon be done 
to free Art-manufacture from such obstacles. 
W. Conurr. 
Roturanam, Nov., 1555, 


[This subject is of far too much importance for 
consideration in the present number. We shall 
take the earliest opportunity of directing public 
attention to it.) 


CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS, 


S2n,—Our attention has been drawn to an article 
in your Number for November, on our chromolitho- 
graphs, whieh ke headed ‘ Printed by M. & N, Han- 

."" Of the twelve subjects reviewed, only three 
are by Messrs. Wanhart, viz., Florence,” ** Isola 
Leevhi," and the “ Bridge at e;"* the others 
are printed by ourselves. We shall feel greatly 
obliged by a correction of this crrar. 

Gro, Rowxnr & Co, 





SI, Rarnpowe Prace 


We rejoice to render justice to Messrs. Rowney, 
and to state that the ta to which we attributed 
the greatest merit are the issucs of their own 
presses. We were not aware of this fact when our 
review was written ; but it is pleasant to find that 
the publisher of so many admirable productions of 
Art is also the printer of them] 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Pants.—Death has again been busy with our 
artista: we hinve torecord that of M. Camille Roque- 
lan, an artist of very considerable talent. He was 
torn at Mallemont (Bouches du Khone) in 1803, and 
wasa papilof Gros: he isthe author of several illus. 
trations to Sir Walter Scott, numerous landseay 
and sen-pieces. Amongst his genre — the bes! 
are the * Lion Amoureax,” “ Vandyke a Londres,” 
ani two pesngers in the Life of Roussean : he was an 
excellent colourist. Ie had been ill since 1644, and 
died in the arma of his brother, M. Nestor Roque- 
lan, exedirector of the opera: his beet works are 
held in universal estimation.—M. Rudde, a seulptor 


of eminence, is also dead, at the age of sewenty-one — 


ears, and at the moment when it waa wnnouneed 
is him that he was to have a “ medaifle @ honneur"’ 
at the Grand Exhibition: he had been suffering for 
several years. He was the seulpter of the statue of 
Marshal Noy, Lately erectod near the spot where this 
brave officer was shot ; ale of one of the alto-reliefs 
of the “Are de Triomphe,” and many other fine 
worka.— The Imperial Civil List has purchased the 
statue of a “ Bacchante," by Mr. Cubisole.—M. 
Faustin Tesson has just finished for the Prince 
Napoleon a painting, representing an intervsting 


‘rangais: it has some resemblance to the “ Deca- 
meron” of Winterhalter—The cvsemile of ; = 
Louvre will not be sufficiently completed to 
thrown open to the public before the end of the 
year.—The diferent provincial museums hare 
recently received additional pictures: Lyons, * The 
Thiseovery of the Pacific Ocean,” by P. Blanchard ; 
Limoges, “The Nuptial Feast of Daphnis and 
Chive,” by Routerwek; Dijon, ‘Among the 
Vines," by U. Nouteuil; Angers, “ Landscape,” by 
Chintrel ; Bordeaux, “Cleopatra, after the Hattle 
of Actium,” by Gigoux; Renmes, * The Repast of 
the (iods,” a copy of Haffeelle's freaco; Maneille's 
“Combut before Zaateha,"” by Felix; Aix, * Envi- 
rons of Cape Ginez," by Jeanron; Careassone, 
Havre, Orleans, Rochelle, Rowen, Toulouse, Mont- 
lier, pletures, respectively, by Lapito, Lettier, 
. Giroux, Cubusson, Gibert, and Bodmer: this isa 
good and encouraging example, which we are glad 
to see, Several other presents are in preparation, 
~The Emperor has subscribed 12,000£. towards the 
colossal statue of the “ Virgin,’ at “* Puy de 
Dame: it will be large enough to form a “pen 
dant” to that of “St. Charles Borroméc.”—The 
Exhibition of Bordeaux will open on the 1ith 
ember.—Artistio news is absolutely wif here at 
Present; the whole thoughts of our artists running 
on their success of pon-suceess at the Great Exhi- 
bition. It is supposed that the next safow will be 
in the new buildings of the Louvre: whether this 
will take place next year i+ problematical. 
Ttownx.—Herr Hohe, who has distinguished him- 
self so much ey his coples of ancient works of Art 
on the walls of the Rhenish churches, and on those 
at Ranerulorf, Sehwartz-Rheindorf, and in the 
Chapter-house at Brauweiler, writes as follows re- 
lative to the abbey-church of Branweiler, to the 


President Yon Méfler, of Cologne :—" T have pow | 


laid open the entire niche by the aseistunce of 
workmen, and bare discovered that not only the 
choir but the walls of the entire church are covered 
with paintings. Some of these works hare Roman- 


eaque ornamentation, pertiroloured and upon a blue — 


ground, yet very brilliant, with green borders; 
while others, figures as well as inseriptions, suggest 
the transition period, Some Gothic le 
mixed with the Roman capitals. In the principal 
composition the Saviour is represented by a colossal 
figure seated on a throne, the right hand holding a 
soeptre, and the left raised wi 
tended ; there are also the four Evangelista, Saints 
Martin and Benodict, John the Baptist, the Apostle 
Paul, St. Cotherine, St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and 
Mary Magialen, all with a gilded nimbas; there 
are, morever, apparently portraits of the founders 
of the church.” 
the same period, on whieh it is hoped the researches 
of Herr Hohe will throw some light. 
Nenewnens.—Merers, Flelchmann & Rodter- 
mundt, the modellers of « large-number of the fine 
medieval Art-works of Nuremberg for the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, are establishing a museum of 
euch works in their own city, which already con- 
tains 200 examples. Among ther are the splendid 
rtal of the Pravenkirche, the sepulehre of the 
Duchess Anna (1512), which alone contains twenty- 
four figures of saints, Xe. There are also models 
of the on stations of Adam Kraft, and of the 
works of Peter Vischer, and especially some fine 
carvings of the best mediwval style, amongst which 
one of the ** Last Judgment,” from the Emperor's 
Chapel, in the Castle of Nuremberg. 





ae ef the principal actresses of the Theatre | 


tters are | 


with two fingers cx- | 


There are numerous remnants of 





sun 
EXPOSITION DES BEAUX ARTS. 
HONOURS TO BRITISH ANTISTS. 





Tae following British artists have received 
the prizes or honourable potices attached to 
their names :— Gold Medal.—Sir E. Land- 
seer, R_A,, Sir Charles Barry, RA. (Architecture). 
Fist Class (old Medals,—F. Grant, ILA., Sir J, 
W. Gordon, KA, C.K, Leslie, R.A, C, Stanfield, 
RA., G. Cattermole, R. Thorburn, A.R.A,, J. H. 
Robingon (Engraving). Second Class (rod Medals, 
—E.M, Ward, A.R.A., D. Roberts, ILA, W. Frith, 
RA, T. Webster, R.A. J. E. Millaia, AWA, 
F. Tayler, 1). Haghe, 8. Cousins, RAE, (Engr 
ving), Third Class Geld Medals.—R. Ansdell, 
W, Iunt (Watercolours), G, T, Doo (Engraving), 
Pr. F, Poole, ARLA, John Thompeon (Wood. 
Engraving), F. Y. Hurlstone, D. Macnee, B.S A, 
Honowrable Mention.—F, W, Topham, H. War- 
ren, KE. H Welmert, J. Wilson, jun., J. Cross, P. 
Goodall, A.R,A., E. H. Corbould, E. W. Cooke, 
ARA, F. gy AR A., A. Elmore, A.R.A., 
J.D. Harding. J. Holland, J. C. Horsley, ATLA, 
| RJ. Lane, AERA. (Engraving), J, Nash, J. N. 
Paton, J. Phillip, John Pye,(Engraving}. L.Stocks, 
RAE, (Engraving), F, Stone, H.T. Wells. The 
names of Mulready, R.A., Sir W, Ross, R.A,, 
D, Maclive, RA. Creawick, R.A Redgrave, 
R.A., Herbert, R.A, Dyee, R.A., Sir Charles 
Eastinke, R.A,, and others among the 
were withdrawn from competition, 
lowing architects have received either medals 
or honourable mention: — Sir C. Barry, R.A. 
(Grande Medaille d'Honneur}, J. C. Cockerell, 
RA. Owen Jones, T. L. Donaldson, P. Hard- 
wick, R.A., G. Beott, E. Fulkener, T. Hamilton, 
of Edinburgh ; Decimus Burton, G. Fowler, 
Thos, Wyatt, Allom, Digby W. R. Kendall, H. 
Shaw. Therehere been no medals awarded to Britieh 
seulptore/ Gibson was withdrawn from corm: 
ition ; Baily likewi-e, This list, which we 
ave borrowed from the Times, the letter of our 
own correspondent in Paris not having reached 
us when we went to press, will surprise others 
an much as it astonished ourselves: its sins of 
omission and of commission must be apparent to 
all who are in the least degree conversant with 
our school of Art. We are quite at a lom to 
conceive wW what principles the jury made 
their selection ; but one thing ia obvious enough 
in theee w ; that ix, to exalt our portrait 
painters, and to deprecinte our historical pain- 
ters. Of the seven first-class medals not one is 
given to a painter of history ; for Mr, Leslie, who 
alone makes any approach to euch a position, 
does not, strictly speaking, belong to that clas, 
Where the names of artists are withdrawn from 
competition, it las been because the honours 
intended for them Were considered #0 unratia 
factory to those to whom they were proffered 
aa to be unworthy of their reception ; and there 
ie little doubt that of many of the recipient, 
some would have also withdrawn from compe 
tition, had they beon on the spot when the 
of the Jurors firet a Next 
month, however, we shall bave the whole matter 
| before us, #0 ns to be able to consider it ina 
| way commensurate with its importance, 

Since the above waa written, it has been 
stated by the Paris correspondent of the Times 
| that, on the suggestion of Prince Napoleon, 
| a considerable number of contributors to the 
| Industrial Exposition, and o fow of the 
artista, are to receive the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, Among the latter are named 
| Sir C. L. Eastlake, Mulready, Gibson, and 
| Cockerell; there can be no quostion that, in 
| their tive departmenta, these gentlemen 
| are worthy of the distinction. Bat what aleson 
| our allies are teaching us in the arts of peace, as 
| they undoubtedly also teach ur in those of war ; 
| shall we ever live to see the day when the Eo- 

glishinan of science or of genius will wear a deco 
ration—gewgaw an it may seem to many— 
conferred in bis own country !* 

* Jost as we were om the ere of going to press wo 
received acogy of the AMonifeur containing an authorised 
st of all the prizes conferred : it confirms the above 
statemest, but adds to the fourth list the name of 
“J, Wileon, Sograver >” this must be an error, 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES, 





Cusnrenitam.—An address from the inhabitants 

of Cheltenham to Lard Northwick, expressive of the 
teful sense entertained of his Yo p's hi 

induess in 1 peeing them and the visitors to the 
town free admission at all times to the splendid 
collections of paintings and other works of Art 
accumulated in Thirlestane House, has been agreed 
to at a pablic meeting, This very gracious und 
graceful boon has been of immense value to the 
Toost fashionuble ef our towns, and we rejoice to 
find that it has been gratefully appreciated. 
Northwick has ever been a most gencrows patron of 
Art, und perhaps there ls no single collection in the 
kingdom that conteins so many “gems.” His 
lend =| has by no means confined his purchases to 
ancient works; on the contrary, many of our 
leading artists owe to him their first euceess in life, 
His patronage has been a eure step to distinction, 
ani among our great painters there are not a few 
by whom be is honoured and reverenced. 

Mancuesren. A soirée and meeting for the 
distribution of prizes to the students of the Man- 
chester School of Art, took mag at the Royal 
Institution, on the 30th of October, The chair was 
occupied by Mr, Edmund Potter, president of the 
introduced the business of the evenin 
by reading an excellent paper on ** The Position a! 
Schoola of Art," he was followed by Professor 
BSeott, in some able remarks on the utility of Schools 
of Art to manufactures generally, and epecialiy, to 
the staple productions of Manchester, reply to 
Mr. 1. L. Micholls, Mr, Hammersley, mid **that 
at every distribution, the Manchester school bad 
steed before all ee schools, in the 
number of prives awa 3 at the autumn exhi- 
bition of 1834, Manchester was ahend of London. 
Since then there had been a falling off, but this was 
greatly if not wholly accounted for to bia mind by 
this fact :—The new system introduced in January, 
by which thy augmented fees were eotabliched 
led to a diminution in the mamber of pupils of a 
class proverbial for peeiee the class of 

ee 


the Worcester Society of Arts opened with a list of 
S20 pictures in its catalogue; and notwithstanding 
the pressure of the times upwards of 200/. were ex- 
X led in the purchase of the following works ;— 
vo. 29, ‘ Ruined Bridge om the River Arno, Convent 
of St. Cosinato, near "Wa. Havers, 10l,; 
No, 63, ‘Sunset after Rain, H. Trrrrs, 15/, los, ; 
No. 67, ‘A Girl at her Studies,’ J. Nonue, W.; 
No, 79, ‘The Encampment,’ Jas, Connon, 211.5 
No. ®5, ‘Dead Game and Wi fowl Gi. Hickis, 
il, ; No. 121, ‘An aged Shepherd,’ W. 8. Watsox, 
KSA. DY. ; No. 144, ‘On the Jed, near Fearni- 
bh Roxburghsbire,” A. 
1 


‘The Bra if Westmoreland,’ Mus, Onrven, 
Ti. Ta.5 No. 2 ‘, Paul Shrimping Beats entering 
Hedon Haven,’ R. Stumps, 6/, Gs,; No, 249, *The 


The Rick Yard,’ B. Wrettams, 12, 12s. 
Buavvonp. —The statue, Behues, of the late 
Sir Robert Place, has just been erected in this 


populous manufneturing town. 

forx,—The nave of York Minster has recently 
received the monument, by Mr, M. Noble, of the 
late Archbishop Harcourt ; the figure is recumbent 
on an altar base, babited in episcopal robes, and the 


hands are placed in the attitude of prayer. The 
work reminds us of the jastical monuments of 
the mediseval 


Curcoxstrn.—A window, in memory of the late 
Watt hes reseatty been pet ue cn Ge woth ods 
as TeOET ut up on 
of Uhichester Cathedral : the subject is The Last 
upper, 
Uarrmmy.—The first stone of a new School of 


Ivsign has been laid at Sheffield by Dr, Deansou, 
the president of the institution. 
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ULYSSES. 
FROM THR GROUP BY L MACDONALD, 





Is one of the papers entitled “A Walk through 


| November, 


the Studios of Rotne,” published last year in the > 


Art Journal, the writer describes a visit pall to 
the atelier of Macdonald, who occupies the studio 
in which Thorwaldsen worked, 
the most fishionable senlptor of portraits in 
Home, and our contributer seems to have fels 
hot little «ympathy with, or appreciation of, 
“the peerge done into marble; row after row, 
in room after root, of noble and iustriqus per- 
sonngea ;" the busts of the ladies appear to havo 
found most favour with the ladies, perhaps be- 
cause the writer waa herself a lady, and therefore 
felt a larger share of interest in the modelled 
heads and faces of her own sex. Moreover, we 
can readily understand bow one constantly 
dwelling among the monuments of bygune ages, 
amd the ideal conceptions of many of the most 
fumes modern seulptora, would hold in com: 
parative disregard the mere furnss and lineaments 
of aristocratic beauty and mauliness, 

Perbapn for his future famo as a great eculp- 
tor it is to be lamented that Macdonald's art is 
éo limited in its character, fur there is woques 
tionably in bliin sufficient of the right stuff out 
of which a right good artist might be formed, if, 
inatead of being overladen with comminsions for 
busta, be bad been compelled, by the exigencies 
of his profession, to do that which would force 
the world to tek of him ; portrait-seculpture, even 
leas than portralt-painting, will never, by itaelf, 
make the name of an artist immortal ; we spoak 
of busta only: where the wholelength figure ia 
the work of the sculptor, with the varieties of 
form, attitude, and drapery, the production 
asumen a complete charneter, bearing relation 
to n subject of bixtory, real or conjectaral, 

The sculptured works exhibited by Macdonald 
in England are, with a very few caceptions, of 
the cluss to which bis time and talents are chielly 
devoted, but we are informed be bas in his studio 
“some elegnutly-conceived nymphs in various 
attitudes,” and hia “ Ulpeeea” chows what he can 
secotiplish im the wny of ideal Art. This statue 
was purchased of the artist nt Rome by its 
present owner, the Karl of Kilmorey: it wns 
exhibited some time ago at Messra, Graves’, in 
Pall Mall, and emus among the Eoglich seulpture 
in the Heaux Arts, io Paris; there is aleo a good 
cast of it in the Crystal Palace. The mbject is 
taken from the seventeenth book of the Odyssey, 
which describes, among other incidents, the re 
eeguition of Ulysses, on his return from the 
Trojan war after an absence of twenty years, by 
his old dog Argua, which dies with joy on once 
more seeing hix muster, 


“Thos, noar the gates comftrring aa they drew, 
Angus, the deg, his ancient master know ; 
He, net wocemscions of dhe voice ard trea, 
Lifts te the sound his oar, and rears hie becwd 5 
Bred by Ulysses, nourished at his boat, 
Trut, 4h! sot fatert long to please hia bord t 
To him, bla ewiftroum aid hia strength were min ; 
The voice of giury culled bien o'er the mals, 
Till then in every sylvan chace renowned, 
With Arcus, Angus, rung tho weeda sroumd ; 
With hit the youth pursed the goat or fawn, 
Or tric 4 the peany leveret o'er thee lawn. 
Noow Jett te mom's ingratitude be lay 
Unhea-ed, naghieted ta the pablic way, 

. . * * . . 

Flo kivew bie lord; he knew, and strove to meet; 
fo tain be strowe to oral, ant Kies hts fect; 
Yer fall he cond} his tail, hie ears, his eyes, 
Kalate lis master, and nantes has jogs, 
Bett ety tesebed the mighty master's soul; 
Adows bis chock a tear unlidden stele, 
fiole unporssived ; he turn'd his head and dried 
The drop hanaace, Chun thas tuxpassion'd erted—" 


The figure of Ulysses in wome degree resembles 
in ite ottitude and powerful muscular develop 
noent that of the Hercules which standa in the 
entrance hall of the Royal Academy: in the 
engraving all these muscular forms are mrore 
marked than in the statue itself, owing to the 
peculiar light, from above, falllag on the cast in 
tha Crystal Palace, from which our arti#t made 
the driwing; the muscles are therefore braught 
inte higher reltef from the shadows being under 


them, and are not «0 delicately roundod aa they j 


would appear bad the drawing been male under 
the offect of a side light, 


Mocionald is | 
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MINOR TOVICS OF THE MONTH, 
Tre 





Rovrat, Acaneny.—On Monday, Sth 
the Royal Academy elected as 
Associates J. Calloat Hareley, Beq., aud George 
Gilbert Scot, E-g.; and Mr. Lumb Stocks waa 
elected Acwdernican engrmver, Mr, Horsley ia 
eminently eatitied to thus distinction 3 his works 
have long been promincut among the best pro- 
ductions of the Britix-h school. Mr, Soot in au 
architect, and if it were desirable to elect an 
architect, (which we take leave to question,) there 
could not have been a batter choiew; Mr. Stocks, 
also, haa unquestioned claims to ble promotion, 
There are other artixta, indeed, whose “ rights” 
are, to say the least, equal to thase of the 
gentlemen selected, but the Academy seems 
determined to iguere them. Year after year 
passes, and the painters to whom we refer remaia 
aa they hare so long been—heads of their pro- 
feezion, but neither members nor associates of 
the Royal Academy, 

Tue Sex Srarves tn Maneir, commissioned 
by the City, in addition te the siz commissioned 
some tine ago, have been given to Mr. Baily, 
Mr. Foley, Mr. Weekes, Me. Durham, Mr, 
Theed, and Me. Wyon: the only same that 
will excite surprise is that of Mr. Wyou, who 
certainly, as yot, has establisted mo claim to 
the distinction, The moxns of obtaining repute 
are now however within hia reach, and it will 
be more than satisfactory to record his success ; 
of the first four named there can be no question ; 
they have cach and all achieved fame—excepting 
perhaps, Mr. Durham: bat it is more than 
probable he will ere Jong take his place by the 
side of the best of his compeern, We heartily 
congmtulate the City on this liberal ancl creditable 
move: thers can bo no doubt that the public 
mainly owe the great fact” to the unremitting 
exertions of the City architect. Mr. Bunning. We 
hope this good principle will be coutinwed : and 
that the best patrons of Eritish sculpture will be 
the Corporation of Landow. There are several 
other suulptors, comparatively young and un- 
known, to whom the boon would be one of 
immense value. It may bo well to odd that Mr. 
John Bell would certainly have beon one of the 
eclectal—probably both ow the Aret and second 
“commimions"”; bat the City coasiders him at 
present amply occupied in its service, upon the 
immemorial to “the great duke” in preparation 
for Guildhall: and which we believe will be cre 
long in ita place, 

Tar Nieutingare Foxo.—Ae we sonounced 
last month, this project haa now amumed a 
character ; & committee has been formed, at the 
bead of which bs H. RH, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and comprising a large nutnber of noblecwen 
and gentlemen, even Jew distinguished by rank 





than by ability and philanthropy; the hon. | 
secretaries are the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, | 


MP, and §. C. Hall, Esy, FSA. A public 
meeting will have been held befure this journal 
is ieyed, a series of resolutions passed, and a 
subscription list opened, which no doubt will 
rapidly Gl. The esisee ia ay fully understood, 
and the purpore eo thoroughly appreciated, Uiat 
few comments are necessary. We need do 
little more than recommend the project to the 
consideration of our rowlers, It is certain to 
reosive the warm and cordial support of the 
whole of the public press. 

Mapas Linp Gotpecemint.—We were some- 


what in error Inst mouth im staking that thie. 


admirable lady would vieic Landon “ specia’fy” 
to give a concert in aid of the Nightingale Fund, 
She visits England nuder an empegerment for 
several concert, She will receive w universal 
welcome, not the lesa hearty and cordial because 
one of ber leading ohjects i to asuiat n cause so 


deur ta the British people a4 that of teatifying | 


adwiration of the services of Mins Nightingale 
in the East. The moment Madan Goldschmidt 
heard that this project was afoot, she ocx 


pressed her desire to assiet it by hor talents, | 


and her offer was made before she received even 
a suggestion from Mr. & C. Hall that such o 
propogal would be valued aod appreciated. 

e Detwicn Gaiteny.—There is no found: 
ation that we can ascertalu for the report that 
the Dulwich collection is to be placed in the 


| Chantelou, 


National Gallery. The removal of those pictures 
for such a purpose could only be effected by an 
act of parlianent, ani how desirable soover 
might be euch an addition to the national colles- 
tlon, such « contravention of the legal act of the 
teatator would nt lenas bu a perilous precedent. 
Although the Dulwich collection would be a 
most valuable acytiition we ought wat to covet 
it. Yet we canout help feeling that the growtl 
of the natonal vollection is singularly slow in 
a country abyuwling in pietorzal wealth, The 
hietory of our National Gallery will unfold a 
trun of unteward corcunmtances — we are pot 
even gure that the mation will ever possess 
Turner's bequest, althoush there can be no 
doubt of that artin’s intention. The pictures 
are, pendeate fte, in charge of the authorities of 
the Natiousd Gallery, 

Muttaty Moxument a? Scorani.—Some time 
ago we heard it was in coutewplatvion ta erect a 
monument ator near Scuteri, om memory of the 
herves who have fallen io the Crimean campaign ; 
it ia understood thas the common to execute 
the work bes been given to Boron Marochettl, 
who, somelow or other, is fortunate enough to 
aeoure a vast deal of government patronage ;—~ 
certainly not becuse there no Baghsh sculptor 
worthy of doug that fur which the British public 
has to poy, The snonument will be of colomal 
size, and ia to be erected in burial.ground par- 
elaved at Scutari by the Kuglish government. 
it in said to be on unteaming obelisk, of 
Egyptian character, surmounted by a crows: 
with figures at the comers, Under no circum 
statics id the selection of thik sculptor to bo 
vindieuted : uml itis imposible te take any 
other view of a selection wt onoe insulting to 
British nrtinte and unjust to the British people, 

Tur Grave ov Sin Ronewr Sroayck.-This 
étuinent eorever was tanied in the churchyard 
of St, Pauls, Coveus Gardea ; bat although jitde 
more than sixty years have elapsed since bis 
death, the heabltone that once marked the spot 
where bis romaine rest, has been so utterly lost 
to sight as to leave no indication where the 
body waa interred, Mr Heory Graves, the 
eminent priat-publisher, has taken same trouble 
to explore the churchyard with the view of re- 
placing the memorial, aud after much diligent 
search & fragment of the original gravostone 
was found deeply imbedded in the ground, but 
with sufficient of the inevription left upon it to 
identify the spot; ard he has recently caused 
anew stone to be erected at his own expense, 
vy inseribel with the same, profession, and 
age of Strange, and the date of bis death Such 
tnbutes to the memory of departe! genius are, 
alas! too rare to be allowed to puss unrecorded : 
that which Me, Graves boa performed will be 
appreciated aa it ought to be, by every artiat and 
Artlover whe hears of it 

Tue Anvxpri, Socmry have opened, for a 
limited period only, in the “Industrial Cour§” 
of the Crystal Palace, an exhibition of the works 
of Art they have aceutnulated during the last 
twenty yours Theso works consist of drawings, 
tracligs, and wood-engrnvings from the frescoes 
of Giotto in the Arona Chapel, Padua; coloured 
specimens of the ornamental borders in the 
sane edifioe ; drawings ant engravings from the 
frescoes of Fra Angedive in the Vatican ; reduc 
tions from the Kigin Marbles, in alabaster, 
bronze, ard plaster, and fackimiles of ancient 
ivory carvings Tu a well-digeatod lecture de- 
livered by Mr. Digby Wyatt ou the day of 
opening, he drow the attention of his hearers to 
the attractive nature of the exhibition, an well aa 
to the instructive lewons it was calenlated to 
convey to the successive developments of Art. 

Leonaspo pa Viner on Patntisa.—The 
Athenaeum sayx, without naming the authority, 
that—"' An intersting copy of Leonardo - 
Vinci's celebrated work on Painting kos recently 
been discovered at Brueels. It i the came 
eopy which, two centuries ugo, was illustrated 
by Poussin with a series of original drawings, 
aod from which the fleet edison of Da Vinci's 
work, edited by Raphael Du Fresne, and eubel- 
lished with ecugravings after the very drawings 
now discovered, wus printed, at Puri, im 1651, 
The MS.,—eccerding to an autogrph memo 
randum on cue of the fly-leaves by a M. 
steward wo the household of 
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Louis X1V..—waa brought fram Rome to Paris 

in 1640. Nos baving been heard of since 1651, 

it baa new turped up in a second-hand furniture 

sale, where M. Henssner, a bouksclierat Brassel«, 

—the present bapyy poowescr— bought it, —We | 
confees scopticiain as to the autheuticity of this | 
Quareseript. 

. Powrsait ov Daven Cox.—Sir Jobn Watson 
Gordon, KA. has completed the portrait of 
David Cox, which, as wo stated a few mouths 
since, was sutmerbed for by the feuds and ad- 
tmirers of the veteran wat recolour painter, 
chiefly in Birminghae. Mr, Cox went te Exlin- 
burgh early jn the autumn, on purpome to sit 
to the Prendent of the Sevttish Academy, who 
acknowledges to have nucle one of the moat 
miccesaful likenesses his pencil ever produced, | 
There is some probability of the portrait being | 
engraved fur the subscribers, if the funda will 
aalmit of it. 

Bust or Hen Masziry. -—~ One of the latest 
acta of Sir Francia (iraham Moon, Burt, on: 
closing bis year of office a4 chiefmagietrate of | 
London, wus to present to the Ciuy a bust of | 
the Queen executed by the sculptor Mr, Joseph | 
Durham, We copy hie lond-hip's very graceful 
speech on the occeion:—* Gentlemen of the 
Common Coaucil, | desire, before I heave the 
chair, to ask your acceptance of the bust of ber 
most gracious Majesty the Queen, which you | 
poreeive is placed in thia couneil-clamber, Ubat 
ib tony be @ memorial of the honour and happir 
nee [have enjoyed in wy frequent interowurse 
with my fellowsitizens, It is the production of 
asculptor of great talent aud riking repetation 
(Me. J. Durkan), and i unquestionably a work 
of great excellence, combining as it does, with 
singular felicity, the gruves of the woman, with 
the dignity of the Quoen, It will be regarded 
as another complinent to the City of London 
oo the part of the Queen, for, when application | 
was inwle to her Mijesty to give sittings, in 
order that this bust might be preseuted to you 
by mo, ber Majesty at ones and gewiously con- 
seated, for thie purpose, to afford the sculptor 
all the facilities in her power, and the result ix, | 
I do not bexitate te sny, a production admirable | 
asatikenes, and of the very highest merit a4 a 
work of Art. Tliwre hes oot yet been time to 
execute it in marble, but in due course the 
sculptor will replace that which you see befare 
you by a work thet will, | arm eure, receive fall 
appreciation in the City of London, and be re | 
garded a9 tha mont graceful and appropriate j 
record [ could leave of grteful homage to wy 
sovereign, and of uffectiouate attachment to my | 
fellow-citizens” 

Sin Cuanies L. Exartake, P.BA. and Director 
of the Natiowal Guliery, bus just returned from 
the continent, having, it ia said, purchased 
several works to bo widod to the patlonal 
acquisitions in Trafalvar Syuare, 

Tue tats Ma. Janes Canren.—-We are 
deeiroua of calling the utteniiou of such of our 
readers as are benevoleatly disposed, to a sub 
Seription which bas been undertaken for the 
parpoe of collecting a fund for the beneit of 
the widow and family of the late Mr. James 

t, who-e obituary we gave two or three 
months since, Ho lefe a large fatnily, chiefly of 
daughters, sore of whom were tatght millinery, 
and I$ i6 proposed to place them in « suitable 
Porition to eurry on such a business, 

Mn. Gronce Goren, FS.A,, recently delivered 
a lecture in the great theatre of the Panopticon | 
toa large ak most attective audicace, on a sub | 
ject of vast importance to the whole comraunity 
—the “ Homes of the People” 

Tas AgcurrecrcogaL Exursrrton will open | 
with o coarersacionme ou the evening of the Lith : 
drawings and specimens for exbilotion must be 
sent sa on the 4th nud Sth of the month. 

Ma. Bainy, A, is engaged on a work of | 
sculpture for H. HOH. Ponce Albert; the sub- 
ject ia a“ Circassian Slave”: a graceful theme 
which, we doubt not, will receive mnpla justice 
at the hands of the sculptor. 

Rosstax Scuivrone —Among the spoils taken 
at Sebastopol were two statues in marble, repro 
senting “St Peter,” and “St, Paal;" we presume 
that one will be forwarded to London, und the 
her to Paris,--if eo, cach ought to be erected 
in some couspicuous spot as a trophy of the war. 


‘ 
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Conk Matrarsre.—We do not offen open our Scott suffer either in purse or in reputation 


columms to remarks concerning utilities unin- 
fuenced by Art: in the case under notice, 
however, aod at this peculiar time, we only 
discharge our duty by bringing the aubject, thus 
headed, under the notice of our readera) Tho 
cork mattress although intended chiefly for the 
army and wavy la by no tneane 40 limited to ite 
application: it i# valuable especially for emi: 
grants aud ia various other ways, The mattross 
comsiate exclusively of minute “ clippings” of 
cork—a material utterly useless for any other 
purpose, and until eo applied regarded as worse 
than “ waste -" for when accamulated, it became 
absolutely necessary to deatroy it. The inventor 
of this admirable adjunct to health and comfort 
has therefore turned to valuable and profitable 
account that which was heretofore a nuisance in 
the cork factory, These minute hits of cork 
are placed between two layers of oiled linen, or 
caoutchoue cloth, and preserve the sleeper en- 
tirely from all hazard of damp: the nature of 
cork being to resist it: on senboard, bosides 
excluding all the “ disagreeablea” that generally 
haat «a tessel during « long voyage, it serves 
as a hfo-luoy in cave of shipwreck—either to the 


' judividual or to the boat; its value therefore to 
| the emigraut is incalewlable: vaually it baa been 


the practice on the arrival in harbour of a vessel 
laden with emigrants or comriets to throw all 
the mattresses overboard ; in this case, however, 
the material ie quite uninjured, and the article 
becomes the cherished companion of the en. 
grant, go where he will, Morever, it is oo light 
as to weigh but a few ounces: and a child may 
carry itunder hisarm, These advantages—added 
to many others we cannot give apace to enu 
meorate—terve to show that an addition to our 
necesamry cowforta of instmense value bas been 
achieved by this useful and ingenious invention : 
and we only discharge our duty io recommend- 
ing an inspection of the article at Messrs. 
Mecdiwios’,, the Patentees, No. 86, Regent Street. 
Feexce Anters axp Provoctarnens.—Tho 
Paria courta of law have recently been occupied 
with a case of some interest to artiats and others 
connected with them: it is thus reported in the 
Atheneum, “*M. Miller, the artist, brought an 
action against M. Disderi, Director of the Photo. 
graphic Sovlety of Paris, to otsain paymont of 
500 franes for having published a photographic 
production of bis large picture in the Exhibition, 
entitled ‘ Vive 'Emperear! 30 Mara, 18141'°" 
The claim of M. Miller was resisted by the 
photographer on the grouml that he had not 
promised to pay anything to the arilst, and 
Lecause other artista had permitted him to do 
the same by their worka without payment: the 
eourt took this view of the case and gave 
judgmnent accordingly, remarking at the same 
time that the photographic copy of a work 
benefita the artist by making his production 
more extensively known, Our contemporary 
comments on the verdict as one most oxtror 
dinary, and infers that it is unjust to M. Miiler, 
aa it would be also if an engraver had reproduced 
hia picture; and he likewiso maken this a 
lol cove with that of a publisher who 
pirates a book. We confess disewnt from the 
opinion of the dthenrum, and cannot admit the 
pornjlel drawn between the engraver and the 
literary pirate: the latter steale the ifentical 
matter for which the original publisher has 
perheps paid a large eum; the ongraver only 
produces the subject in a way which cannot 
tnjure the artiet or the — of a picture: 
it im teoe be benefite himself by adopring the 
ideas of another and applying his own art to 
them, but he takes mot a sixpenee from the 
pocket of the painter, Is there an artist in 
France or in England who can affirm that his 
reputation hay suffered by his works being 
engraved? that ia, if they are engraved in a 
manner worthy of them, Without discussing 
the question of copyright betweon the painter 
and the engraver, or the publisher of eagrivings, 
Jet ua take tho case of a novelist who has 
written a tale which another writer pats into 
the form of a drawa for representation on the 
stage ; doca the novelist consider himeelf injured 
by the dramatic performance, and would be be 
Ikely to sue tho lessee of the theutre or the 
play writer for damages inflicted thereby? Did 














when his "Heart of Mid - Lothian,” ond hia 
“Ivanhoe,” were represented oa tho stage, ot 
when Rossini wedded bis “ Lady of the Luke” 
to imtwortal music? or did he take a demand 
for copyright 1 We think the relative positiona 
of paluter and engraver are much tho enine aa 
those with which we bare compared them. 
The case of M. Mallor ig, we admit, & peculiar 
one, and though we deny that he has received 
injury, a least such injury a2 to claim damages, 
lad we been in the place of the French judge, 
we should under the circumstances have n- 
strained the publication of the photographs, 
M. Maller had not sold his picture, permission 
to copy it had not been askod, and consequently 
there was no opportunity afforded for as-ent ta, 
or refusal of, the request; he doubtless cou 
sidorod it sacred in a place of public exhibition 
~— as it avuredly ought to have been — M. 
Disderi was therefore wrong in availing himself 
of the opportunity he had to make a photograph 
without aking the artlet’s permiasion. 

THe “Bows" Arta--Among the “pleaenn- 
tries” of Purisx, at this moment is the foliowing: 
“Ab! the English painters bave bat one grewt 
medal—and that hus gone to the Dogs!" 

Toe Necroronis at Woxina.-- Modorn logis. 
lation has passed no wiser nor more beneficial 
act to the ivhsbitanta of our citica and large 
towns, than the law which has clared the church 
and the crowded churchyard against future in- 
termenta It wasan outrege upon the feelings 
of the living to deposit their dead, as ghey were 
almost compelled to do before the passing of 
the act, in places, and too frequently ander cir 
coimetancea, that would shock even the savage. 
Now, public burisl-places, more or lees removed 
from the stirring ecenca of life, are to be seen in 
the vicinity of almost every largely populated 
place; and the time is not very far distant when 
the dead will mo more be found resting among 
the living. The cometeries that bave been estab- 
lished for some few yeara past in the neighbour 
howd of London are rapidiy Gilling with their 
silent tenants; while there is litde doubt that, 
from the increasing population of the country, 
these cemeteries must, at no great distance of 
time, be closed against new occupants; for, 
atrange as it appears, landlords find tenants for 
new houses on the threshold of the barial- 
ground. It was poesibly in anticipation of this 
that a company called tho * London Necropolis 
National Man:oleam Company,” purchased some 
what recently a lange tract of land near the 
Woking Staton, on the South Western line of 
Railway, and about twenty-five miles from town, 
and caused it to be laid out a¢ 8 cemetery ; and 
wo know of no spot within anything like the 
same distance fram London better adapted to 
the purpose, for the soil is dry, and the scenery 
highly picturesque, More than 14,0002, have, 
we understand, been laid ont in ornamenting 
the ground, which measures four hundred acres 
in extent; and already the eculptured tomb, and 
the plain white boalstone may bo seen in con- 
siderable ounobers anid the trees, and ehruba, 
amd flowers, which are cultivated profusely 
through this quiet and necluded resting-placo— 
euch an one as Allan Cunningham would have 
chosen for himealf, when he told Chaotrey he 
cauld oaly sleep composedly where the grass 
and the daleies grew over hin lead. 

Tue Jvsors, who represented England at tho 
Exhibition in Paris, reovived from the Board of 
Tmde, exch one pound a day, and the cost of 
their travelling expenses, to meet their ex- 
penditare in the French capital, 

Farrtonxg’s View or Loxpos, executed in 
164), has hitherto been known only through 
the wnigue copy in the national collection of 
printe in Paris, Mesare Evana of tho Strand, 
lave however hoon fortunate enough to discover 
asecond, which is now in their posession. Like 
the older view of London in the time of Elisa- 
beth, known ns “ Aggas’s plan,” it is a wort of 
birdseye view of the metropolis, and is very 
valuable as showing the increase and variation 
of the metropolis between the two perioda, The 
views of the various public buildings are more 
distinct and faithful than those by Agus; and 
it affords abundant interest te the student of 
anclont topography. 
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Tat Town axn Harnocn oF Sraastorat. 
weronk THE Sreoe. Published by BP, & D. 
Cotwacit, London. 


All our idest of Selmstopol have hitherto been 
seeeciated with “grim-viagyed war,” and all the 
representations of it with whieh the publie are 
fansiliar, have only shown it ns o vast beleaguered 
fortress, whose ramparta bristle with engines of 
destruction, and whose towers are filled with legions 

of warriors, that such o picture as this is an a . 

able novelty, It iva bird's-eye view taken by Carlo 

Bowolt from the wateh-tower, in the. centre of 

the city; ite aspect i full of tranquillity; the sun 

shines brightly on the red-tiled bowses aed clumps 
of trees, which are interspersed through the wide 
atrocts and well-built houses; and the ships of war 
lie as quietly “in ontinary,” aa we have heen ac- 
eustomed to see them in Portamouth Hurbour o¢ the 
Melway. Independent of the undying interest 
which every Englishman and Frenchman must feel 
towards a place which will for ever occupy a large 
page in oor national histories, this view of Bebas- 
topol presents a most pleturesque picture; se much 
so as to cnuse sinoere regret that “the fenced city 
ahowli now have become a heap of ruins.”" The 
original drawing is in the collection of the Dake of 

Wellington. 

Rersany THe Fox. After the German Version 
of Goethe, By T. J. Ausoip. With Illus. 
trations by Josnen Wore. Published by 
Nartratt & Boxy, London. 


The publication of thia book was commenced two 
or threes years havk by Mr. Pickering: it was pub- 


Ishedd in parta, of which we noticed some of the | 


earliest. On the disposal of the stock of 
Pickering, “Tuynant” passed into the hands of 
Mosars, Nattali & Bond, wha bave brought the 
work to a moet succesful immue; and thie eomark- 
able story, whoae history is lost in the twilight of 
the raiddle ages, has never appeared im a more in- 
viting dress, The translation of this satire upon 
men and things in general, for such is considered 
to bo the intention of the fatle by mest common- 
tutors, reals very tlowingly and plensantly; and 
the illustrations are am and drawn with 
toich spirit, Though the tale of “ Reynard the 
Fox " has among us deguaerated into a mere child's 
story, it had originally a very different character ; 
and such be Guéthe's version. 





Examurim or Ogxamext tx Evyny Brrne. 
Edited by Josera Cunbait. Published by 
Bus. & Datoy, London, 


The examples of architectural decoration which Mr. 
Cundal) has hem brought forward are, we are told, 
selected chietly from works of Artin the Hritish 
Museum, the Musegm of Eeoonomie Geology, the 
Museum of Ornamental Art in Marlborough House, 
aod the new Crystal Palace. The work is elegantly 
got up, as regards paper and prioting, eapocially 
the coloured plates; there are twenty-four in all; 
bat to make the publication really useful to the 
student of ormament, it is a pity the editor has not 
introduced a page of mutter doarriptive of onch 
atvle; his observations in Ue preface on this point 
are too brief te be of much service, 


Scuvonn’s Bree Pictvnes. Englieh Edition. 
Published by Wantiass & Nomuarn, London. 


The series of desizns illustrative of the events 
described in the Old and New Teatarnetita, by the 
distinguished German artist, Julius Schnorr, bas 
engaged wide and deserred popularity in bis own 
countey: the English public will now have the 
Spportunlty of appreciating their merite, Mes«rs. 

Filliams & Norgate having arranged with the 
continental publishers for an edition to be printed 
from the original wood-blocks, with oo English 
translation of tho text. Theae designs are thonmughly 
German in thelr etyle, but are conceived in a trae 
devotional spirit, and they are boldly and cleverly 
eograre] on the wood on blocks aliout ten inches 
by nine in size, consequently the figures come large, 
and make excellent subjects for children; yet their 
interest cannet be limited to the young, Six of 
these pritité are giren for one shilling. 


Mr. | 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 





A Mvanew or tun Catratoarn of Oneamentat 
Ar, av Man taonoven Hover, Pate Mau. 
Part Il. By J. ©. Rowtyeos, F.8.A., Curator. 
Published by Canewanx & Harz, Landon, 

Mr. Wornum’s catalogue of the Library nt Marl- 

borough Hous is now very properly followed by 

one of the contents of the Museum, the first part of 
which only is yet published; referring to the 
sculpture, painting glyptic aml munbenuetie art, 
moses, furniture, tasket-work, lenther-work, 
Fepanned or lacquered work, glas-psinting, glass 
manafactares: the remaining sections of the 
catalogue are, we believe, in progres, Upwards of 
eight hundred objects are specitied and described 
in this fiewt part, and where it has been considered 
necewary, Mr. Rehinson has made ome judicioes 
comments on particular warks, pointing out their | 
pctaliarities of style and workmanship; a ume | 
ee of wool-cuts, nicely exceuted by the femule 
stodents of the School of Design, are introdaced, 
illustrative of some of the hest exampley which the 

Museum contains, This catulogue is indispenaable 

to the visitor who wishes to understand as well as 

see whut is before him. 





Ant-Trrascnm wx Neroin-Wonx. Dy Mrs, 
Wannex and Mms, Puniex, Published by 
Wann & Lace. 

We confew ourselves quite incompetent te penetrate 

the mysturies of this pretty little volume; crochet, 

knitting, point-[ace, tatting, &e., are subjects far 
too deep for our comprelwmaion: seme year aso 
when Bonnycastle, Hutton, and Gregory were fresh 

in oor memornea, we could have worked out a 

muthemation] problem much more readily than we 

fan now demonstrate what is meant by surh a pro- 
position a¢ the following, which appears smong 
some hundreds similar in character :—" K 3, Tf and 

K2 + twire, K1,P 2,K 2, Tf, K 3, Tf, K 2, | 

K2+,K 3." Dwepniring of mastering a science wo | 

abstruse, we gathered the opinions of some learned in | 

such matters, and their united testimony is that the 
book which Mra. Warren and Mea. Pullen have 
produced for the edification of the female part of 
the community deserves its especial approbation, 
that it is perfectly intelligible, and contains an 
abundance of most valuable information on fonoy 
needle~work of every kind, and suited for flngers 
that ply elther for fove, pleasure, or dally bread. 

There ia, however, one portion of the volume of 

which we presume to speak authoritatively, that is, 

the illustrated part, which ombraces a multitude of 
dosigna, many of them excellent, for such “* treasures 
as the needle can create,” 





Mexorm ov W. H. Banriert. 
Published by Subscription, 
Ruckerer, Londen, 

A pleasing tribute is this volume to the memory 

of a charming artist and meat agreeable writer, in 

both of which churseteristica the published works 
of Mr. Bartlett possess a reputation emextensive | 
with the language in which hia books are written, 

We had our own “ metic” of him soon after bis 

death, from the pen of the renernble John Tritton 

Dr. Beatties history is rather more comprebensive, 

and gives us much of the domestic Life of thr 

artist, with extracts from his private diary and 
journals of his travels, From a perusal of these 
we are quite ready to endorse Dr, benttic's opinion 
that, “To the talonts of a most accomplished artist, 
an uble, plensing, and industrious writer, and of a 
traveller whose pen and pencil sketches are oni- 
versalle admired, Mr. Bartlett united thee higher 
qualities of mind and heart which singularly 
endeared him to hie friends, . . . He bas left it in 
writing that daring @ period of twenty years—-down 
to the hour of his death—the fruit of his incessant 
lahour was barely sufficient to maintain his wife 
and children in credit and respectability; and that, 
with all his carnest endeavours to accomplish so 
desirable an end, he could never secure any per- 
inanent share or copyright tn the numerous works 
by which his name has been rendered a0 popular at 
home and abroad, In the eminent poatlon to 
which he raised himeelf, as an urtist und anthor, 
he was never checred with anything beyond the 
vagwe hepe of independence.” Unbappily, Mr. 
fhartlett’s cage is not singular; the mice is mot 
aloerys to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; 


By Da. Bearten. 
Printed by M. 8, 





FINIS. 





there are many among artiete and literary men who 
cannot reuscnably entertain even the “vague hope" 
in which he sometioes indulged, and which he 
laboured «> ancensingly to realise, 


Acriiaat Lorns, 
Cuvacuiit, Losiden. 


Tt is among the peculiarities of the thnes—and, 
perhaps, one of the most promising ‘ signs" —that 
the wore intelligent members of several trades, 
oorepetions, and professions are publixhing the 
result of their experience. No doubt their prin- 
cipal purpose is te udvanse their own interrats ; 
but, in eo doing, they contribute largely to public 
information : it is an obrious truism that those wha 
know musg can teach meat; although it is not 
efien that we God such teachers; men are far too 
apt to keep their knowlelge to themselves. Mr. 
Hige i¢ an eminent * eurgical mechanirian,”” who 
has heen long employed by the several government 
institutions-ench as Chelsea and Greenwich—and 
by all the groat howpitals of Londen, His repute 
is, therefore, well established. His book is pro« 
fusely illustrated by na peg wd woodents; and it 
treats upon every branch of the art which he pro- 
feses,—one that, noweaedays, more especially 
demands attention from all classes; for, unhappily, 


Biaa ox Published by 


this art is likely te be the minister of comfort to 


| elearnesa and simplicity : 


many thousands. The subject is treated with great 
it dora not, indord, 
enable a patient to be his own “ tmerhnnician,”’ 
hut it instructs him how to make the best of a had 
cum; and to lessen, a4 far as possible, the grievance 
by which he has been atHicted. A book of this 
kind, therefore, at mech a moment, cannot fail to 
be considered a public benofaction; and to refer to 
it such persons us need its aid is a public dnty, 


A Symnontc Perxen ax Exctmm Vocarvrary, 
Ky L. C, Ragewor, Professor of the French 
Janguige. Tublishedl by Ackmumane & 
Ce., Lenten: Masnpevrers, Paris: Banos, 
Buotnens, & Cv., New York. 


How strange it ie that among all the namerous 
plans in use for teaching a foreign langunge,—and 
ospecinily that of France—to children, this of M. 
Ragonot should not have been adopted before new: 
it ie so practical, so simple, yet so comprehensive, 
that it must take procedemee of all otters, This 
rorubalary isa thin book, of quarto size; om ench 
mee is engraved a neultitude of ebjecta of every 
ind ranged under a particular class; for instancy, 
a house, with all its component parts, rooms, with 
their reepective faurmitarc, men’s, wormen"s and 
children's drewses, a ship, a farm, a garden, articles 
of domestic use, a fortification, games, physical 
geography, in shert everything feroiliar or Tune 
which the eye cam take in. Under each detailed 
objoct is ite name in French ond English, #0 that 
the hook beomnes a complete Mlaatrated educational 
work. If the nystemeot M. Ragonet will not easble 
a child to converse in the language his rocabulary 
is intended to teach, it laya the very beet foundation 
for it by mnaking the pupil acquainted with an 
infinite number of worl, simyple and compound, 
which tmust come inte hin daily eonversation, and 
of which a knowledge ou varied and full could mot 
be gained, we beliewe, half eo readily by any other 
method, The beak bas also the merit of being 
cheap, and as it is no less amusing than instroctive 
it cannot fail te meet with a seat extensive cir- 
culation. There are children too of larger growth 
who may consult it advantageously, for it contains 
many words setrcely to be foand even in a good 
dictivuary, though they are in ordinary use. 


Tur Ietues or Loce Awn, axp otrnen Pores oF 
wy Yourm. With Sixteen Illustrathome, By 
Putite Gaiteent Haweetox. Published br 
W. E. Parsten, London, 


Tt bns rarely been our task to con over a volume of 
nearly four bundred pages of blank verse and 
rhyme, and to find in them so little that extends 
beyond mediocrity; while some af the pooma are so 
puerile they must have been written in the school 
play-cround. We hare spoken of the collection 
generis; three or four of the contributions are 
worthy of better companionship, bat among those 
three or four are certainly not the war peste, 
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ARTISTIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND COMMERCIAL RESULTS 
OF THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION OF 1855. 


BY GEORGE WALLIS, 


Head Master of the Goreranest School of Art, Dirmtiaghan, amd Depaty Commissioner 
. of Jaries lo the Great Eshitécion of 1852, 





¥ the Great Exhibition of 1851 brought 
the industries of Europe “face to 
face,” and broadly illustrated their 
excellencies and peculiarities, the 
Universal Exposition of 1855 makes us 
acquainted with the more detailed 
features of each apecialité, and we are 
enabled to realise in a far more ac- 
eurate manner the position in which 
they stand in relation to each other, as 
well aa recognise their aspirations 
and wanta. 

We shall not condescend to look at 
this question as one merely affecting British 
supremacy in manufactures. This is the 

gar notion of the mere , and it is to 
be regretted that it prevails toa greater ex- 
tent than ‘er are always willing to 
acknowledge. He who looks at a question 
like this only so far as it affects himaelf, will 
find that his expedition after “ wool” will 
_ end in Ats being “shorn.” The real question at 
f2) issue is how all are benefited by a compa- 
rison of ideas, of modes of action, and of results. 

The claim of any country or any people to an exclusive right in 
the pursuits of industry, or supreme intelligence in its application, 
po ata aw Rook roe im of — ——— to — 

wledge, or the un possession for all time ofany invention 
or discovery; for though human law 5 recognise, and wisely 
a0, the exercise of an exclusive privilege, limited as 
conditions of use, a higher law must ever enforce the great prin- 
ciple, that all the powers of man in their varied usea and develop- 
ments are given for the geueral good of the human family, whilst 
the puny policy which is ever clinging to exclusive advan’ 
alone, will find itself thrust to the wall by a wider and more 
sympathetic course of action, arising out of the expanding tenden- 
cies of the human mind. 

The development of any idea will ever be according to its utility : 
for however much its very existence as an ultimate fact may 
endangered and by the selfishness, the peculiar idioeyn- 
cracies or the mal-versions of individuals or of nations, ita growth 
must inevitably depend upon how far it is calculated to be per- 
manently useful to mankind as a whole, 

Industrial and artistic Expositions are amongst the most marked 
manifestations of the active mental and physi of modern 
times, and whether we view them from the pomt which has 
hitherto characterised the previous efforts of the French, as a 
periodical display of national progress, exclusively confined to 
the exposition of the industry, science, and the arts in France, as 
an old country and a leader of civilisation ; or look at them from 
the humbler stand-point of those “state fairs," which have grown 
up with, and presented themselves as ym of & more recent 
atate of society in the United States of America; we are compelled 
toacknowledge their value as adapted to both conditions, Extend 
the merely national display of France, and the more cireumscri 
provincial gatherings of America, to the international arena 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, we realise in a still more marked 

the uses of the great elements of comparison thus instituted ; 
and whatever might have been the relative faults of administration 
and exeeution in the Universal — of Paris of 1855, ita 
realisation as it stands finally before the world, is at oncea triamph 
for Art, Science and Industry, anda further evidence of how much 
men may benefit themselves by a cosmopolitan effort directed 
towards the promotion of the higher material interests of their 
fellow men. The aggregation in 1855, of industrial progress in 
France since 1849, wisely extended to a free invitation to all other 
countries to display in what relation they stand to each other in the 
field of manufacturing and mechanical science, cannot fail to reflect 
back upon the future anges of the French people a large amount 
of that knowledge which other nations have from time to time 
gathered in ita more exclusive displaye; whilst the triumphs of the 
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to time and | 





larger field of comparison muat be doubly dear to those whose suc- 
cess meeta with ition in a competition so honourable to all con- 
cerned. We shall not stop here to inquire, whether these individual 
competitions and rewards are sound in principle, healthy in action, 
or conducive to the true interests of Art and Science as ype to 
industry, since, however, much experience may have led us to 
conclusions by no means favourable to the practice, yet in France, at 
least, custom may be pleaded for its observance, and there can be 
little doubt that in the earlier progress of its periodical exposi- 
tions the selection of o certain number of exhibitors aa being 
worthy of special recognition for eg pore efforts, or the 
— of great skill, had its uses. It is equally clear too, that 
under more matured dove ents the abuses have been both 
serious and numerous. To this point we shall recur in due course, 
since the future success of these periodical displays must depen 
very largely u clear views of their ultimate action upon the 
commerce industry of nations, and their influence upon the 
minds of those by whose skill, mechanical, artistic, and sctentific, 
the works exhibited are to be produced, 

In the Exposition of 1549, France missed the opportunity of first 
setting the =e of an international comparison or competition 
which could not have failed to have largely influenced the present 

ition of its numerous industries, —s and general, Proposed 
y an enlightened policy, it was rejected by a short-sighted 
exclusivenesa, the error of which was afterwards but too obvious, 
since from the Exhibition of All Nations of 1851 the most important 
results are now acknowledged to have flowed. Thus to compensate 
in some di for the exclusiveness of 1549 in the matter of 
industry, France is now thrown open to a world's competition 
in the dearly cherished question of Art in its highest manifestations, 
and adda to the Palace of Industry a Palace of the Fine Arta, 
open alike to all comers. The efforts of the painter and the 
sculptor, as evidences of in the higher departments of 
human purauits, promotion of intellectual instruction and pleasure, 
are on this occasion so much the more broadly associated with 
the industrial utilities of life, and the chain of human efforts in the 
direction of creative power, becomes so much the more completely 
illustrated. 

After the example set so worthily by mapons in 1851, it would 
have been as contrary to the genius of the French people as it 
would have been inimical to the beat interesata of France, to have 
continued the exclusive system which had characterised former expo- 
sitions. With so little to fear in the way of competition in all those 
specialities to which the industrial energies of her manufacturers 
and citizens had been so long directed, it must have been evident 
that by bringing examples of those products of human skill more 

ly adapted to the immediate necessities of mankind ; but 
which in many instances, if not absolutely neglected by the French, 


_ have received so little attention that the manufacture still remains 


in avery primitive condition ; and placin 





these in a prominent 
manner before the must result to the 
commerce, if not to the manufactures of France. Por it ia 
unreasonable to suppose that with so true a perception of the 
fitness of things as usually characterises the French people, that 
they could fail to see the value either of largely improving their 
own methods of Y pea nag in these every-day utilities, or at once 
see that it would be for their interest that such economic arrange- 
menta should be made in their future supply from those countries 
best able to produce them, as should ensure their extended use for 
the promotion of social comfort and industrial well-being of even 
the humblest classes. Nor would the views of the statesman or the 
political economist end here, since each would inevitably perceive 
that the benefit would be a double one to France, inasmuch aa in 
all those things which her natural resources enable her to produce, 
(and they are numerous enough to render the result a matter of 
certainty,) she would command an extended and well-secured 
market in other countries, instead of the limited and rious 
one which ever follows hostile or unreci Live tariffs, Naturally 
and industrially France has mach to offer in the brond markets ot 
Europe, whilst commercially ahe haa much to gain in opening her 
own, In an artistic and scientific sense this has — long 
acknowledged, and it required but the extended hand of a wiser 
and truer policy, the first and most unequivocal symptom of which 
is the Universal Exposition of 1856, to open, to an almost 
incalculable extent, a ficld for her commerce, at once worthy of 
her reputation, her position, and her influence among European 
nations. 

Since 1853, when the invitation to the industrial congress was 
issued, England, the ancient rival of France in arma, in manu- 
fact and more recently even in arts, has become a firm and 
powerful ally. The old and well defined national pride of two 
powerful states has been converted from an individual and 
antagonistic, intoa dual and reciprocal direction in arms, whilst 


le, immense serv! 


the glory of the one has become the pride aud the boast of the 
n ful arta, however, hostile tariffs still separate 
#. Restrictive and prohibitive duties, originally 
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intended to cramp and cripple the industrial energies of each 
other when they were sworn foes, still ride triumphant over the 
common sense which haa at last shown them that two peoples 
80 closely placed by nature, ahouid be one in interests, in pursuite, 
in position, and in power for gould. Looking steadily then at this 
state of things, is it too mach to hope that one of the greatest and 
most extensively useful results of the Universal Exhibition will 
be the gradual relaxation of the absurd commercial restrictions 
existing between France and England? Is it possible that the 
governments and peoples of both countries can any longer conceal 
from themselvea that their grentest security for the continuation 
of the relations at present existing between them,—the theme of 
so much congratulation, the basis of so much hope forthe futare— | 
will be found in the extension of that social compact which arises | 
moat distinctly and is continued most surely out of that industrial | 
and commercial intercourse which has ever been the most certain 
harbinger of between nations, inasmuch aa by them every- 
day interesta become identical, Men do not care to be placed in - 

litical and national antagonism to those with whom they 
Love been in the habit of meeting aa friends upon change or in the | 
market. Two nations actively engaged in industrial and com- 
morcial pursuita, exchanging producte, making bargains, and 
studying each other's wante a8 customers, are not likely to be | 
ensily terrified into a course which would involve the shooting of 
each other, Both would consider the bargain a bad one, and | 
agree that the time occupied in an interchange of bullets and 
cannon-balls, and the expenditure of gunpowder, might be better 
employed in the exchange of more agrecable commodities, and in } 
an investment resulting in a more profitable return than smoke, | 
wounds and bloodshed. That peoples knowing little of cach other | 
and perbapa caring leas, may go to war, is to be expected: but to 
render misunderstandings as improbable as may be, unrestricted 
intercourse, and an identity of interests will now be the aim of 
wise governments. Enlightened peoples will at all times embrace 
any opportunity which may be afforded them for the cultivation | 
of thoee higher amenities of social and Intellectual life which bring 
their refining influences to bear upon nations as upon individuals, 
and thus render impossible those ruder acta which lead to an | 
antagoniem, too often reeulting in open contest and fierce 
retaliation, 

It will be then at once a pleasant and a i —emerng taak to | 
exntnine as carefully as our time and space will permit, into the 
relative position of the industrial products of the nations brought 
together in the Universal ee of 1455, more especially in 
those departments of haman skill, in which Art and Science unite 
with handicraft for the production of articles of manufacturo, In 
this examination, the main object will be to indicate past pro, 
and present position a3 an earnest of the future ; to illustrate the 
value of sound principles when intelligently and faithfully applied ; 
and, though by no meaus #0 agreeable a duty, to point out in what 
respact a systematic or ignorant defiance of those principles, in- 
volves a violation of the laws of common sense as ar to the 
arts, and result in rampant a costly failures. 

In this age of ratiocinative power, when people are not disposed 
to take anything upon mere tradition or anthority, he who attempta 
to teach others must not content himself with mere dictation. The 
vague ipee diit of the morely theoretic artist or man of science is 
too frequently only to be paralleled in absurdity by the “can’t be 
done" of the stereotyped manufacturer ; and certainly the tradi- 
tionary modes of the latter are quite as likely to be true, as the 
oracular platitudes of the former, especially as they have one 

| 





advantage at least, which is, that they can worked, however 
clumsy and unsatisfactory the result may be. Hence your ultra- 
practical man embeda himself and his opinions in the wise saw,— 
“nn ounce of practices is worth a ton of thepry;” and with this 
verbal bludgeon he is prepared to meet all comers, and to drive off all 
artistic and scientific trespassers, for such he considera them to he, 
upon his industrial domain. 

There can be no doubt that much of thia antagonism arises 
from an utter neglect on the part of those who seek, and very 
earnestly too, to guide the manufneturer to more correct principles 
of action alike in deaign as in modes of fabrication, of the peculiar 
position in which he stands in relation to the markets it is his rd 
vince to supply. Nothing offends a man more than to tell him 
that you understand his business better than he understands it 
himself. Yet this is the course which la too often pursued, On 
the contrary, Hf a principle is suggested, and its general truth 
enforced by some very palpable illustration, the diMeulty of its 
immediate and absolute adoption in practice acknowledged, but 
intelligent modifications of current methods suggested as arising 
therefrom, we think it is not too much to affirm, that nine out of 
ten manufacturers who now regard all propositions emanating from 
an artistic or scientific source, much as a country bumpkin in 
a metropolitan mob regards the ominous wy of “ Take care of your 
ie would be led to consider in what respect they could | 


lieve, shooting over the h of their customers, “It won't sell," 
is a potent argument, if true, to which “It may gell,” is bat an in- 
different reply, © It will sell,” being a sheer impertinence on the 
part of those who cannot possibly know much about the matter, 
commercially at least, and, when once in the market, it ie the com- 
mercial question which has to be settled. Hearing in mind these 
points in the question before us, itis to be hoped that, without 
presuming too much upon the value of abstract artistic or scientific 
principles as applied to manufacture on the ono, hand, or yielding 
to mere conventional notions, hap-hazard traditions, or ignorant 
prejudices on the other, the present great occasion may be so im- 
ade by a quiet and earnest consideration of the materials 

rought together im the Industrial Congress of the Universal 
Exposition of 1835, a8 to enable us to deduce therefrom such in- 
struction, encouragement, or warning, as mny be useful to all 
parties engaged in the various industries represented, more espe- 
cially in those to which Art administers a8 an embellishment, but in 
which it too often manifests itself as an excreacence, 

In examining in detail the various departments of Art-manufac- 
ture a0 abundantly illustrated in the Pulals de Industrie and its 
Annexes, it is not lotended that the opfefal classification shall be 
followed, since to us it appears a series of elaborate contradictions ; 
80 far at least as any thoroughly useful purpose is concerned, In 
one particular it certainly tas its advantages, which consists in 
its peculiar adaptability for catching any stray induatry or portion 
thereof, at some point or other of its grand circuit of human em- 
ployments or natural products. The difficulty, however, ia to 
detect the precise point to which the missing industry or product 
has gravitated, when ita absence from its supposed proper position 
has aed diacovered. 

On this question of classification there ia quite as little on which 
to con te the directors, professors, dc. of the Conservatoire 
des Arte et Métiera, aa there was on the enrly administration of 
the arrangements of the building, and the admission of goods; 
and it is scarcely possible to conceive a more decided illustration 
of the possible presence of great scientific uirements, with the 
utter absence of everything like practieal administrative ability 
and tact. The classification adopted on paper has resulted in n 
most glorious defiance of almost everything like classification in 
the actual arrangements, Not content with a single intelligible 
re ita authors ntogses two, In one, objects are classified 
according to use, in the other according to the nature of the mate- 
rial, or mode of manufacture, Thus paper is classed with printing 
in ite use, and with chemicals in ite manufacture, where it forms a 
section of a class, aide by side with leather, soap, candles, oils, and 
eau de Cologue, Money and medals, too, which people of ordinary 
capacity usually consider works of Art, are with producta 
in metallurgy. Now, however scientifically true this mode may 
be, the practical result is a considerable amount of confusion, and 
a wide-spread separation of analogous industries, which, when 
grouped according to aless refined but really more truthful system, 
are calculated to convey a much larger amount of instruction 
and more definite ideas of the relative position of each distinct 
department. 

ving passed through the ordeal reaulting from this clnasifica- 
tion sans arrangement, we shall present the results in such groups 
as we conceive will be beat calculated to convey to those interested 
in special industries a distinct idea of the extent to which they are 
represented in the Exposition, and, without any affectation of pre- 
cision, seek to record the broader and more intelligible, and, it is 
hoped, the more useful portions of each branch of Art-manufacture. 
Nor will special effurte as pereen | the progress of civilization 
and refinement be neglected, although they may not come precisely 
within the category thua laid down, For we hold that all thin 
which conduce to the development of human ingenuity and skill, 
and which tend to lift man from the level of “the at which 
perisheth,” is worthy of a record side by side with those greater 
triamphs of Art and Science which have resulted in the progress 
of mankind through the enrlier phases of the rade industries, on 
which, practically, all later refinements are based. The exceeding] 
useful and valuable expositions of the products of the Bri 
colonies in their relation to the established industriea of Europe, 
come more especially under this head, since it ia not ao much in 
what respect thelr manofactured Y singers compete, or bear 
compariaon with those of the mother country, or the atates of 
Europe, as to how far their natural products, for the firet time 
fairly iMuatrated, are calculated to aid in the further development 
of thoge manufactures to which the new material aids thus displayed 
can be beat applied. 

It perhaps might be thought that an analysis of the Exposition 
under the head of each nation would be a more satisfactory 
method of comparing results than the consideration of the question 
by the process of technical groupings. Asa summary it is proposed 
to consider how far nationalities are adequately represented on 


toprove the character of their productions, in a degree at least, | this occasion, in order to a complete view of the whole ; but we 
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without endangering their position in the market, by, as they be- 
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attach more importanee to the full illuatration of each department 
of luran industry in ita most perfect form, than to how far each 
contributor, In a national sense, has followed the routine of 
classification, whether ite products are such as to do it credit or 
not. When a country, aa we regret to say ia the ease with Great 
Britain, has neglected to do justice to its position by omitting the 
adequate exposition of industries in which it stands specially 
pre-eminent, or, as in the cage of the United States of America, 
acareely illustrated its manufacturing position at all, it becomes 
necessary to point out the resulta of the omission, ag far as 

ible to trace the cause of such neglect to its proper source. 

ving thus defined the purpose of this essay, sal fale its 
method, the claims of each apeciality may be discussed in succession, 
ite teachings and warnings, its triamphs and failures being made 
subservient to our purpose whether as manufacturers, a4 artists, 
as students, or as amateurs of the beautiful and tho true, when 
applied to the embellishmont of articles ofevery-day use. Of those 
more exceptional works which, without coming precisely within 
the category of pictorial or sculptural art, are yet so thoroughly 
imbued with its wathetics as to render it almost impossible to draw 
the line at which Industrial Art ends and Fine Art par excellence 
begins, there will, of necessity, be much to say from time to time ; 
we shall now, however, proceed to the considerntion of an eminently 
industrial group, 


TEATILE FABRICS, 


The varied industries comprised under this head find their most 
perfect exposition in the very remarkable and painstaking display 
of the French manufacturers, and it is cals after a careful 
examination of the whole that the almost paramount importance 
of the woven manufactures of France to its position as a commercial 
nation becomes apparent. For whether we consider the unrivalled 
and récherché collection of Lyona silks, the printed mualins of 


Mulhouse, the machine Isces and harness fabrics and linens of | 


St, Quentin, the hand-lace of Valenciennes, Cambrai, and Alengon, 
the woollen fabrics and mixed goods of Sedan, Elbeuf, Louviers, 
Roubaix, Tarcoing, Lille, Abbeville, and Nancy, or the coarser 
but useful calico prints of Rouen, it ix at once evident that each 
diatrict haa felt the importance of the international exposition in 
which it was called to assist, and care has been taken that none of 
those serious gape which occurred in British industries in 1851, 
should mar the ensemble of the national representation of French 
textile products. ‘The neglect of Manchester in organising a proper 
display of the position of English cotton manufacture on that occasion 
is only now even more dix, fallyapparent, since the | preeer tna y 
effort to give a complete illastration of the induatry of Lancashire in 
the Universal Exposition of 1435, proves how thoroughly the duty 
entailed upon Manchester in 1851 was neglected. For, except In the 
department of printed fabrics, judgment was permitted to go by 
default, and the productions of an important section of Britis 

manufactures permitted to be represented by an exposition 
scarcely equal to that of n second-rate draper'’s shop. Austria, 
Prussin, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and ag have each 
contributed examples of their more epectal textile fabrics, whilst 
those of Great Britain and Ircland are fairly represented, except 
in the important departments of woollen cloths and linen damask, 
In the former, the Yorkshire manufacturera have neglected to do 
justice to themeelves, and in the latter, the Irish portion of the 
display is altogether unworthy of the spirit and energy of the men 
of Tpelfast, since it conveys no adequate idea of the productions of 
the north of Ireland. Asa whole the textile industries of Earope 
may be said to be well-represented, eapocinlly in the more ornate 
departments, and we have purposely avoided naming the many 
triumphs of skill contributed from the Imperial manufactory of 
the Gobelins, in which, as usual, the tapestry loom has rivalled the 
products of the painter's easel, These worka are so exceptional, 
as to sted — them out of the ordinary a ad of economic 
or artistic industries to which it is more especially our purpose to 
direct attention, and from which alone the manufacturer ls most 
likely to draw those practical hints calculated to nasist in the 
future improvement of hia own specialité. Under the head of 
each leadin 
features of the various contributions must now be indicated. 


SILK, 


The silk trade may be said to be indigenous to France, and its 
progressive development having been for so long a period a 
special object with each successive government, the position it now 
holds, as illustrated so fally in the manufactures of Lyons, would 
appear to be a matter of course, Yet no one ean fail to see, even 
in the most cursory examination of the varied contributions, 
comprising as they clo every kind of silk fabric, from the richest 
and heaviest brocade, to the lightest and almost gossamer-like 
texture a loom is capable of putting together, how much of 
intelligent thought and entire devotion, alike artistie and mechani- 

haa been bestowed upon the works exposed. To the initiated, 





branch of textile manufactures, the moat notable | 


the character of some of these productions approaches the mar- 
vellous in its resulta; inasmuch as taking into consideration tho 
construction of the machinery employed, the arbitrary character 
of the tints of colour introduced, the complication of working 
arising ont of the number of shuttlea essential to the throwing in 
of these tinta, the incessant call upon almost every faculty of the 
weaver as his work [pro ea, it is a difficdlt task to realise the 
mode operandi, even in theory. Without defending or altogether 
approving of the extreme imitation of the growth of flowers and 
Si which forma the leading foature in the designa of the best 
works, especially in brocades, it is quite clear that for delicacy of 
tint and clearness of tone on the one hand, and for extreme 
richness, boldness of effect, and thorough artistic precision on the 
other, nothing could surpass a very e portion of the higher 
class of cilks contributed from the looms of Lyons, As a lesson in 
colour alone, the artist as well as the manufacturer cannot fail to 
feel their force and beauty; and if the method by which the 
harmonious contrasts ao successfully produced ia carefully ana- 
lysed, it will be found to resolve iteelf into the consideration, 
and conscientious and intelligent application, of certain simple but 
fixed principles carefully ascertained and noted, the results alone 
from tame to time being the test of their truth. The Lyonese manu- 
factarer is always more or less of an artist. In fact the most suc- 
cerafal hare been at the commencement of their career dosigners 
for the houses in which they have afterwards become partners: their 
employers finding this to bethe only means of securing theirexcluaive 
devotion to the interest of one firra, Thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the material which constitutes the Fouls of their 
artistic akill, i¢ is surprising how readily the very qualities which 
might otherwise render it difficult to deal with, and in leas intelli- 
gent hands do ao render it, is made subservient to the most remark- 
able and pleasing results, Thus silk is a shining body which readily 
reflects light, and is influenced in a more than ordinary degree by the 
colours of objecta immediately near it. Taking this simple fact, it 
must be evident, that the tinta or colours brought together in one 
piece of goods must largely influence each other; not merely 
in what may be called dead contrasta, or complementa, but in the 
absolute reflection of maassea of colour, and of even single threads 
of colour, in each other. Thus a blue thread Inid down by the 
side of a yellow one would inevitably produce the hats by 
reflection, of making a green, when they came in contact with 
each other, This would be equally the case in masses of blue 
and yellow, when displayed in folda of drapery, Now the evident 
recoguition of thia simple fact, and the intelligent modes of action 
taken thereon, enables the Lyonese designer, weaver, nod manu- 
facturer, to harmonise tones, and produce resulta of a character 
which bewildera the timid experimentalist whose philosophy of 
colour begina and ends with question of contrast or harmony, 
since the former take surface into consideration as well aa colour, 
and treat the brilliant reflections of silk eo as to make it a meana 
to a given end,—that of obtaining the greatest possible effect with 
the most limited and economic means. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that itis by this perfect mastery over the physica ptr 
teristics of the material, and its incessant and almost exclusive 
study in every phase, that the French silk manufacturers 50 
thoroughly — those of every other country, as a whole, in the 
resulta they achiove, and it is for this reason that the unconaciona 
homage of attempting mechanically to follow the effects produced, 
is paid to them by ourown manufacturers, without the latter appear- 
ing to have any suspicion that there must be some dotinite cause 
for the almost tnvariable success which attends the efforts of French 
designers and weavers in silk. But if suspected, it is often “pooh- 
poohed" or denied, Let any one —— fairly to investigate 
this matter, examine the best examples of the more highly-coloured 
brocades in the Lyons department of the Universal Exposition, 
aod ask himself how it is that tints which in other materials would 
look crude and unsatisfactory when put together, are made in this 
bright and almost iridescent material to produce the most harmo- 
nious resulta; and go thence to the English silk de nt, and 
there look at the combination of tinta which in a less brilliant 
material would be perfectly satisfactory, but in silk look tame and 
flat, and we feel perfectly astiafied that he will ask “the season 


j why?” A thoroughly — examination of the magnificent 


specimens of various kinds of silk goods exhibited in the Lyons 

epartment by Grand, frdarea (7025, E _— Frangsis *), Mathevon 
& Goavecd (7056, Empire Frangais), Godemar, Moyneer, & Cie. 
(7021, Empire Frangais), Tholozan & Cie. (7132, Empire Frangaig} 
Croizat & Cie. (6975, Empire Frangais), Vanel (7138, Empire Fran- 
gaia.) Bouvard & Langon (6944, Empire Frangais), Furnion, pére 
et fits aind (7007, Empire Francais)—tho last-named being a pecu- 
liar display,—will fally answer the question. It may happen, how- 
ever, that « foregone conclusion has been arrived at, and that, 
instead of examining “why” the French eacceed so well in this 


* The sumbor is given in this furm to fucilitatu refyreuey to the official catalogue 
od tho Imperial commission. 
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matter, the opinion will be enunciated that © these 
natural faculty or trick in doing this kind of thing,” therefore 
that it is hopeless to compete with them in so subtle a matter. It 
would in this case be our turn to “ pooh-poch,” and affirm that the 
whole trick liea in an intelligible mode of applying well-defined 
and well-understood lawa of harmony and contrast as specially 
applied to the characteristics of the material used, and not to any 
liar eudowment in the application of the “rule of thumb." 

Ve repent, the French artist-manufacturer, for such he is, haa not 
treated the lastrous silk as he would have treated woollen, 
worted, or cotton, or a combination of thease materinis, but has 
really taken into account the physical characteristics of his mate- 
rial, and acted accordingly. Let any one of the more brilliant 
examples of colour above quoted be produced in any other mate- 
rial than silk, the tints being dyed with the greatest nicely, and it 
wouki be at once seen that a great portion of the harmony was 
lost. As regards brilliancy, of course that amount which depended 
upon the material could mot be expected to be retained ; but then 


(se gr have a 





it should ever be remembered that this characteristic is obtainable | 


in the dead tones of wool and cotton when the colours are properly 
arranged in accordance with the nature of the material. 

The silk trade of England is, on the whole, very fairly represented, 
and does credit to the national aplrit of the manufacturers, who 
could have so ¢asily retreated behind the cui bono csr pn he 
rather plea, with which thase who ought to have represented other 
industries have contented themselves, since it waz not to be ex- 
pected that more than a reapectable appearance would be made, 
when compared with the overpowering character of the Lyonese 
contributions, Spitalfields, Manchester, and Macclesfield are all 
represented. The most successful exhibits are Spitalfields velvets 
and Manchester dress ailks, the latter being generally in excellent 
taste, We doubt if some of the London houses are quite up to 
their usual standard. The Macclesfield productions retain their old 


| treatment of the whole is broad and effective. 





reputation of being more gay thnn tasteful in the colouring, and | 


aa for any amount of drawing brought to bear upon this industry, 
it is of the usual pattern-making type, very rigid, and marvellously 
illustrative of the great fact, that every curve has an angle for 
ita base, 


RIBBONS. 


In theae articles the St. Etienne productions astonished ua not a 
little. The outrageous character of the generality of the designs, 
and the ulter i arity of the gaudy, blotchy colouring, gay as it 
ia conaldered a ribbon ought to be. The best lesson our manu- 
facturers can derive from them, ia to avoid them as a species of 
artistic peatilence, Swisa chiileta, with frightful essays at trees 
and skies, libellous attempts at peasants and opera-dancera, to say 
nothing of odd-looking Napoleons, Eugénies, and Victorias, make 
up a series of productions which prove to no inconsiderable extent 
that the ribbon trade of France is an export one, and that those 
who carry it on study the strange whims of their foreign customers, 
and auit the ugliness of the decomtion to the supposed — 
tastes in dress of all persons who have not the happiness to be 
born on French soil, This is only another phase of the practice 
by which designs for printed goods are supplied in the islan 
ateliers to English manufacturers, To suit the Manchester market 
a fixed standard of clumsiness is set up, to which the designer 
works. He thus geta rid of uselees refinement, which he knows 
his customer the manufacturer will uot care to pay for, even if he 
appreciates it; but for the Scotch market it is usual to draw out 
the full power of the ugly stop, alike in form and colour, ax 
experience has shown that the rejected of every other locality 


the demands of the printer, or rather, in atrict justice we ought to 
say of his customer, These St, Etienne ribbons then ean only be 
tolerated upon the principle of being suited to special markets, 
since upon no other can their atrange colouring and ornamenta- 
tion (1) be accounted for. 

Other continental countries exhibit ribbons, but these do nat 
reqnire notice. This speciality has two representatives only in 
the English departmont, one of whom, Mr. James Hart of Coventry, 
illustrates in an admirable manner his manufacture of the cheaper 
kind of ribbons, Mesara Cornell, Lyell, & Webster, of London, 
show a few admirable examples of the higher claas, and certainly 
both collections, in point of taste, are far in advance of the St, 
Etienne gnieties. 

A ribbon is a tritoming not a garment. It may be used aa 4 
bordering, a braiding, or in rosettes. In each case ita decoration 
and ite colour ehoold be such as will produce a perfect result in 
the make up: for this purpose spota, or lines of colour, geometria 
ornament, or flowers symmetrically grouped, constitute the true 
materials for its embellishment. How absurd then are the subjects 
above noted, as constituting the stock mofi/s of the St, Etienne 
productions | 

The Coventry manufacturers, as a body appear to have shrunk 
from a comparison with the French and Swiss. But we doubt the 


_the Exposition brings before the public. 





_ of such a course, even in reference to the English markets: 
or it is to be preaumed that buyers from Eugland and the United 
States of America will visit the Exposition and make their own 
comparisons as regards excellence and price, as a basis for future 
operations in trade. 

Before quitting the speciality of silk, it is only just that we should 
balance our strictures upon the absurd introduction of the human 
figure, in any form, upon ribbona, by cailing attention to the 
magnificent example of portrait weaving exhibited by one of the 
Lyonese houses, quoted as examples of great superiority, —~ 
Mathevon & Bouvard (7006), This portrait, the head of Washington 


| after Stunrt, nearly life-size, is the moat perfect specimen of this 


species of Art-manufacture yet produced: for notwithstanding the 
uimerous adroirable examples which have from time to time issued 
from the houses of Lyons, the example now quoted is decidedly the 
most artistic, The half tones, always more or leas crude in other 
——— are here given In preat perfection. ‘This is effected by 
the great care and skill with which the “tie” is varied, and the 
fineness of the “count.” The drawing is very accurate, and the 
Its technical 
excellence therefore renders it worthy of the careful examination 
of our manufacturers and artiata, not 2 much for the purposes of 
imitation, aa an evidence of how much can be effected by the 
Jacquard machine when in intelligent and skilfal bands, Furnion, 
pére et fils alné, (7007), whose peculiar display has been already 
named, also exhibit medallion portraits of the two Emperors 
Napolvon executed in velvet, with ornamental borders of fine 
execution, These are suggestive of a mode of treatment which 
might be adapted to certain kinds of furniture textilea, where 
expense was not a primary consideration. They are quoted, 
however, asin the case of the portrait of Washington, rather as 
proofa of the adaptability of the mechanical meana employed in 
the production of artistic results, than as being commercially 
important, 

tmay be desirable her to notice such improvements in the 
construction, or, rather, adaptation of the Jacquard machine as 
Our mechanica and 
manufacturera must decide for themselves how far these are cal- 
culated to meet their requirements, They ore to be found with 
the Fronch machinery in the Annexe, and aro exhibited by 
P. Delporte, of Roubaix (1582, Empire Frangais) ; Roux & Voinier, 
ainé, of Paris (1601, Empire Frangais), who also exhibit a machine 
for pricking the paper used by embrviderers for tranaferring tho 
pattern ; R. Rouze, of Lyons (1602, Empire Frangsin), and two or 
three others to whom reference cannot be made by the number, 
aa, like many important exhibits, the loose mode of action adopted 
by the administrators of the Exposition has left them unnamed in 
the catalogue. J. B. Acklin, of Paris (1575, Empire Frangais)}, and 


| Villard & Gigoctot, of Lyons (1608, Empire Frangais), exhibit arran; 


menta for substituting an endless band of perforated paper for the 
usual chain of cards used in the Jacquard machine. Thia has been 
attempted before, but has resulted in the rapid obliteration of the 
perforatious, and congzequently in the making of very defective 
work, and the final stoppage of the machine, Tow far these con- 
trivances may overcome this difficulty experience alone can show ; 
but such attempts are always worthy of consideration: for, how- 
ever impossible a proposed reault may appear to the mind of 
obe wan, yet in that of another, aided by char hands and earnest 
devotion, the “can't be done” of yesterday is often the fact of to- 


day. 
To persons interested in the development of inventions as applied 


| to artistic weaving in modern times, from the loom of Vaueanson 
dots not possess a sufficient amount of blotch and glare to satisfy | 


to the new scheme of Bonelli, of Turin, for weaving by electricity, 
a seriea of nine models exhibited by J. Marin, of Lyons (1594, 
Empire Frangaia), will be an attraction, and, a8 a matter of inatruc- 
tion, <a valuable. They commence with the draw-loom 
of 1606, and show the leading features of subsequent inventions 
for the execution of those fabrics of whieh the Lyoneao display in 
the Universal Exposition is certainly a crowning triumph. We 
trust that these models will find their way to England, and that 
un opportunity for thos illustrating ao important a department of 
mechanical science will mot be Jost aight of by those to whom have 
been confided the interests of our future progress in Science and 
Art as applied to industry. 

Tn the Austrian division of the machinery department of the 
Annexe, are exhibited Jucquard machines constructed entirely of 
wood for the sake of economy (7) and lightness. They are manu- 
factured by Guillebaud Schramm, of Vienna (235, Empire d'Ad- 
triche). The Great Exhibition of 1951 showed to what perfection 
the Austrians could work hard woods for industrial purposes, euch 
aa tools, &c., and these machines may possibly prove suggestive in 
the direction above named ; but certainly for A the wear and tear 
to which such machines are aubjected, steel and brass, though 
most costly at the outset, would certainly prove both lighter and 
more economical than any wood construction, however excellent it 
might be. 
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EACE AND EMBROIDERY, 


France, Belgium, and Switzerland, are each thoroughly repre- 
sented inthe apecialité of lace, and the reputation of ‘all three for 
artistic excellence is worthily sustained. The characteriatica of 
English and Irish lacea too are fairly and successfully illustrated, 
and the manufacturers of Nottingham have certainly entered the 
field boldly and challenged all competitora in machine lace, especially 
on the important point of price, Artistically these Nottingham 
Productions show an immense advance wpon those displayed in 
the Great Exhibition of 1861, The designs generally are more 
porely textile, and bear evidence of an increasing intelligence in 
design, as also of an advanced perception of the fituess and adapta- 
bility of a certain class of natural forma, when wrought out upon a 
distinct geometric basis, It ia, therefore, with no little satiafaction 
that we hail this recognition of the value of a recurrence to first 
Principles, the reaulta now produced being an earnest of future 

rogress in the same direction. It is quite clear that English 
osignera ing a technical knowledge of the industries upon 
which their Art-knowledge is to be exercised, aul resolved to 
think for themselves, need not look to the ico of their conti- 
nental competitors for modes of treatment ; inasmuch as by starting 
from their own wants, or rather those of the consumer, they may, 
by earnestly working out the well-understood conditions of the 
spocial manufacture upon which they are engaged, produce 
originality without rushing into the whime and vagaries to which 
the mere copyist is ever in qr of being led by the idiosynecracies 
of others whose wants may be totally different to those which 
it is hia function to supply. Seeing thon this healthy tendency 
in the lace designs of Nottingham, we are at a loss to understand 
what could have induced the perpetration of such an abaurdity as 
the lace table-cover, on which the “ Deacent from the Crogs " haa 
been so hideously libelled, or the outrageous attempt at an 
illustration of the Anglo-French Alliance, in a series of wooden- 
looking figures, When will the people who waste their time, 
throw away their money, and misuse good machinery only to 
render themselves ridiculous, learn that the human figure is not a 
gl subject for imitation in a material like lace. Here we 
ave a fabric, the chief characteristic of which iv its lightness 
and semi-transparency, the use of which is chiefly to cover more 
solid fabrics, and the ornamentation of which can only be seen to 
advan when placed between the eye of the spectator and aome 
other object, or as inthe case of lace curtains, between the eye 
and the light Yet in epite of these facts, manufacturers persist 
in the introduction of forms totally contradictory to the very 
nature of the material and the use of the fabric. The Swiss 
have been and still ara open to the same charge of neglecting 
the common sense principles which ought to guide the lace manu- 
facturer in the selection of the forma with which to decorate 
his productions. In the Great Exhibition of 1851, the Chalet 
backed by mountains, with foreground and mid-distances of 
fira and rocks, was a favourite eurieet, and probably was then 
thought most suited to the English taste; the Swiat having a 
keen eye to the markets of Britain, In the present Exhibition 
this Chalet type is comparatively abandoned, probably because 
unsuited to French taste; but it peeps out here and there; for 
one of the best contributors of deus Ince curtains exhibite the 
interior of a hot-house of Crystal Palace-like design and 
dimensions, planta, fountains, and perspective incladed ; a3 also 
a nr ar horses, dogs, trees, and all the et-ceteras of the 
chase ! e have decried and shall continue to decry all auch 
absurdities, however well executed; indeed the better they are 
executed, the more offensive they become. Our own manu- 
facturers will, we are sure, now that they have fairly commenced 
to work from a sound basis, repudiate these puerilities, and 
above all things, we trust that no Englishman or English woman, 
having the least pretension to a taste for Art, will buy such 
nonsense, The Glasgow harness curtains show a healthy re-auction 
on this point, and the designs of those exhibited are far more 
ey textile than usual. In short, the Glasyow display in 
this «pecialité is highly satisfactory, aud may probably call the 
attention of French designers to the fact that ugliness and clumsi- 
ness do not alwaya constitute the merita of a design as suited to 
the Scotch market. 

The machine laces of (St. Quentin, especially in curtains, 
certainly rival ;those of Nottinghain in excellence; but aa no 
prices are given, itis impossible to say how far the two may com 
mm the same materials, and of the commurcial resulta likely to 
follow from their being thus, as it were, brought “face to face.” 
It ia quite clear, however, that the curtains exhibited by Messrs. 
Heymatin and Alexander of Nottingham are remarkable for their 


which are placed in glass cases out of reach, and consequently not 
open to minute examination, these articles are displayed in a ra! 
imple, effective, and, to cur mind, tasteful, becanse practical, 
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tolamns which support the roof of the avenue running in front 
of the gallery of the English department in the Palais de I'Industrie, 
They are thus seen in much the same position as when in actual 
use, whilst they challenge attention al ee examination, The 
— is affixed to ench pair of curtains, and its lowneas—iifteen 
ranca per pair being that of the majority—muat greatly astonish 
our continental frienda, No possible exception can be taken, 
either to the character of the manufacture, or the general ex- 
cellence and simplicity of design in these articles, and thelr diaplay 
is an act of justice to an important industry, and a commercial 
triumph for Nottingham, The Velvet and Simla Ince, for the 
production of which the patentees, Mesars, Ball, Dannicliffe & Co., 
of Nottingham, received the only Council medal awarded for lace 
in 1551, is ilustrated in all its varied uses as applied to the orna- 
mentation of dresses, shawla, &, ; and, though no longer a novelty 
in England, tends to sustain the reputation of the manufacturers, 

To machine-made lace and bobbin-net the manufacturers of 
Calais, Cambray, Lille, and Lyona, together with St. Quentin, as 
already mentioned, show that whilst they still continue to 
worthily follow the mechanical methods of Nottingham, they do 
not fail to infase originality and thought into their designa, and 
that in machine lace there is a tendency to approach more and 
more to the excellence which characterises the hand-made fabric; 
whilst not unfrequently novelties are attempted which, though not 
always satisfactory in their results as regards purity of taste, yet 
are evidences of a strong vitality secking to be froed from the 
absolute trammels of old conventional types. 

In embroideries and tambour-work on cambric and muslin, the 
French productions are worthy of special study by our Scotch and 
Irish manufacturers, In Fabrignes de Jarare, the curtains, &, 
exhibited by Fonterct, pére ef fils (5759, Empire age nnd 
Plauns, never (5928, Empire Prangais), both of Tararo, the beauty 
of the designs are only equalled by the excellence and perfection 
with which they are rendered in tambour-work. 

This brings us to the consideration of the hand-made laces of 
the Exposition, upon which enough could be said in detail to 
eccupy a large portion of the space at our disposal. ‘Lhe resulta, 
however, can after all be only realised in a thorough examination 
by the manufacturer and merchant interested in this special 
industry. The blonde laces of Caen and Bayeux, displayed in 
berthes, scarfs, shawls, and robes, do honour to the akill of the 
women of the de ent of Calvados, and the artistic taste of ita 
manufacturers. The white thread laces of Lille, the recherché 

olductions of Chantilly, the com ively cheap hand-made 
aces of Arras, and the costly point d’Alengon, are all suggestive 
to the intelligent observer, and, it must be confessed, convey 
leazons in what to avoid, as well aa hints what to imitate, and 
possibly even improve upon. 

Amongst the most noteworthy of the individual exhibits of 
French lace, ae alao most likely to repay a careful examination, 
we may instance the mantles, collars, and flounces of M. Balme of 
Puy (Haute Loire), (7745, Empire Frangais) ; Seguin, of Paria 
(7782, Empire Frangais), one specimen, a couvre-pied, being of 
extraordinary beauty of design and execution ; the apecimens of 
Loisean of ia (7769, Empire Frangais), Delambre & Co, of 
Paris (7752, Empire Francais), Getfrier, Walmez, and Delisle, 
"rangais), and Pagny, alnd, of Paris 
(7774, Empire Frangais), All are more or leas remarkable for 
auperiorily of design, execution, and for an intelligent adaptation 
of means to a given end, 

Aaa whole the most complete illustration of the perfection to 
which the lace manufacture of France has attained, is to be found 
in the —— of M. Lefébure, to whom the plece d'honnens im thia 
specialité has been given in the Puloia de l'industrie, The exam- 
re of point d’Alengon in robes, handkerchiefs, &:., as also of the 

lack lnces of Bayeux are most exquisite in design and execution. 
One shawl is certainly the most perfect thing of the kind in the 
Exposition. It is so thoroughly and essentially lwce aa to leave 
nothing further to be desired. ‘Ihe distribution of the forms are 
#0 equal ; the variation in the lines aud arrangement ao artistic as 
to strike any one who pays the least attention to the requirements 
of this particular manufacture, Here we see none of those blotchy 
quantities sprawling over indefinite surfaces, and threatening to 
grow too large even for the liberty of space thus allowed them, 
whilst their ponderous fornia, if considered as an element of weight, 
would sink any extent of the coarsest manufacture ever con- 
atructed of warp and woof, On the soiree, every point has 
been well studied, carefully adapted and laid down to the precise 
requirementa of the article decorated ; and whilst the ensemble is 
perfect, the detaila, aa a matter of course, have been carefully 
subordinated thereto, 

Probably the perfection of a certain class of lace was never more 
fully illustrated than in the comparatively amall diaplay of Spain. 


| There are some three or four exhibitors of blonde veils, and 


f deaign, 
yed them 


“ Valeuciennes” lace mantillas of great beauty and part 0 
who have so carefully selected their specimens and di a, 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION 





in #0 simple and uncstentatious a manner aa to convey a pleasing 
impression of completeness in each individual article exhibited, as 
well as suggest the idea that having fairly settled the principle 
upon which Spanish lace ought to be produced, no temptation could 
induce them to speculate in mere novelties, which might reault in 
incongruity or something leag beautiful and complete than that 
which they had fairly arrived at, and which they had the 
scone, otherwise taste, to be antiaied with ;—an example which their 
competitors of other countriea would do well to follow, whenever 
their customers ~— to have arrived at that point of intelli- 
— in matters of decoration, that they really know what they 
wan 

As might be orzo ae Belgians, who are thoroughly alive to 
the value of periodical expositions of industry, have taken care that 
#o important au industry as that oflace sbould be well represented ; 
therefore the reputation of the manufacturers of Bruasela, Ypres, 
Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, Courtrai, Menin, Ghent, and Alost, docs 
not suffer in the comparison they challenge in the Universal 
Expoaition. gree ie. Brunfaut, & Cie., of Brussels and Yprea 
(575 Royaume de Belgique), and Vanderkelen—Bresson, of Brus- 
acls ($04, Royaume de Belgique), both of whom so worthily 
represented the Jace industry of Belgium in 1851, again sustain, in 
company with others, perhaps equally worthy, the ancient reputa- 
tion of Flanders for perfection of manufacture in this apecialité, 
Bruseela plait, and point lace, Valenciennea, both broad and nar- 
row laces, are illustrated in all their varied applications and uses, 
On the whole, however, we do not recognise any apecial progress 
aince 1851. Perhaps, however, considering the perfection to which 
thie manufacture has been brought, the result of the experience 
and attention of many generations of manufacturers and werkera, 
any visible movement in so short a period waa not to be expected, 
Certainly there is no falling off, belly this la saying much ; since it 
too frequently occurs that a certain standard of perfection having 
been attained to, the past reputation ia relied upon for austaining 
& manufacture ora firm under the deteriorations which frequently 
arise from the apathy of success, the whims and caprices of over- 
weening conceit, or a solf-satiafied application of the principle of 
Jaiaes Foire, 

The Swiss productions in curtains have been already alluded to, 
so far ns regarda those exceptions in the matter of design to 
which [t seemed desirable to direct attention as a warning, in con- 
nection with kindred mistakes in our own manufacturers. Taken 
a8 4 whole, Switzerland is well represented, not only as regards the 
extent, but in the excellence of those productions upon which so 
much of the comfort and happiness of so many of its female popu- 
lation depends. The character of the designs generally are cer 
tainly improved since 1851, for, aa before stated, those, to the 
character of which we have taken as exceptions, not being snited to 
the taste of the French, have been kept back. Of the appropriate- 
ness of much of the desiga here wrought out, little can be said in 
objection, and when the extraordinary beauty of the handicraft 
part is considered, there is certainly much to interest and instruct, 
. The most striking novelty in the lace manufacture, is exhibited 
in the Swiss department, by Staheli Wild, of St, Gall (265 Con- 
fédération Suisse); this consiste of two specimens of point lace 
{relief} produced by a newly-invonted method, of which, however, 
no particulara are given, The reaulta are certainly very beautiful. 
The clear, distinet, and thoroughly firm character of the work, as 
seen under the glass which protects it, is the perfection of lace 
manufacture ; and no doubt when the pecaliar method by which it 
is produced has been carefully investigated by the jury charged to 
attend to this Industry, this perfection will be duly appreciated, 
whatever muy be thought of the The specimens are 
small, being Indies’ collars, and it is quite possible that the mode of 
production will confine the manufacture to this class of articles. As 
no price ix given, the economical value of the invention cannot be 
judged of ; the result, however, is worthy of the attention of our 
mantifacturers for its bewuty and perfection. 

British hand-made laces are well represented, as far aa regards 
excellence, the exhibits being more select than numerous, In this 
respect sound judgment hes boon displayed. Honiton lace appears 
to be best illustrated by the contributions of Messrs. Copistake, 
Moore, & Crampton ; bot others, Mr. Treadwin, Mr. Hecktean 
ani Mra Clarke for instance, sustain the high reputation of this 
beautiful fabric. 

Irish laces are shown to great advantage by Messrs. Forrest, of 
Dublin, as also hy H. D. Goblet, of London, and it is satisfactory 
to note a steady improvement in the character of the designs, expe- 
cially in the guipwre. The Great Exhibition of 1851 was of im- 
mense advantage to thie department of Irish industry, Limerick 
laces, previously known mther by unme than in fact, were there 
brought before the public in so unmistakable a form as to at once 
prove their value and excellence, and the reault bas beon a most 
satisfactory extension of the Ince trade of Ireland, It cannot be 
doubted that the present Exhibition will further assist in a direc- 
tion so essential to the future intereata and prosperity of a branch 








industry, the social influence of which now in beginning to be felt in 
80 many directions in that unfortunate country. It is for this reason 
that we regret the very meagre and unastisiactory display of the 
sewed muslina of the north of Ireland. Belfast has not dixplayed 
ita usual ene and good sense in allowing so important a 
branch of its to atand before Europe in so puny and wnin- 
teresting a form as we find it here represented, or rather we should 
Bay misrepresented, 

n gold, silver, and eoloured embroideriea, the extent of the 
French exposition is overwhelming, This may be accounted for 
by the fact that this industry ia largely carried on in Paria, and 
each house employing the skill of the Parisian brodewr, rushes to 
the Palais do l'industrie with the resulta of itaenterprise. Aa might 
be expected in a people where the love of decoration has become 
& passion, the concentration of silk, yold, and ailver thread, beads, 

arl, and paste diamonds, is often overwhelming ; sometimes abso- 

utely tasteless and absurd. If it were worth while, and space 
permitted, a few grave leseons might be given on the folly and 
waste displayed in some of these productiona, Others again show 
an exquisite perception of colour and appropriateness in the com- 
bination of materials, which tend further to illustrate the prin- 
elples sought to be laid down in our remarks upon the exquisite 
harmony of the Lyonese ailks. 

Ecclesiastical embroideries are, san matter of course, the most 
abundant, from the extent to which costly robes are used im the 
services of the Church of Rome, In thia department Belgium 
takes the lead, aa it did in 1851; and the embroidered robes exhi- 
bite by Van Halle, of Brussele (554, Royaume de Belgique), placed 
in a prominent position in the central portion of the Palais, are 
an evidence of the extent to which artistic combinations of the 
loom and needle can be carried. These robes are displayed in 

eut profusion, the four de force of the whole being a figure of Our 
ad: habited in a manner utterly contradictory to what we 
should conceive to be even Roman Catholic notions of Him “who 
had not where to lay His head.” Toa Protestant there ia something 
offensive in habiting the Saviour, who repudiated earthly power, 
pomp, and wealth, in the robes of worldly eeclesinstical anthority,— 
the vestments of any mundane church, This painful and tasteless 
anachroniam detracts materially from the merits of M, Van Halle’s 
exhibit ; and however much we may desire to recognise the skill, 
ability, and evident devotion to his specialit# manifested by the 
exhibitor, we cannot but think that pride in his church has 
caused him seriously to overlook the truc character of its 
Master, and would urge thia fact aa a lesson to our own manufac- 
turers engaged in the production of ecclesiastical ornaments ; 
since un unwise zeal may otherwise render objectionable and even 
ridicolous, that which would otherwise be locked upon with 


respect, if not with sympathy. 
SHAWLS AND MIXED FABRICS. 


The usual excellence in their usual styles are to be found in the 
French shawl department. Nothing absolutely now in design, or 
particularly worthy of notice, as conveying positive instruction, 
—— iteelf to us. Negatively our shawl manufacturers and 

esigners may learn much, since they cannot fail but see much to 
avoid, Here are Chinese temples to decorate the back of a lady ! 
—the Emperor and Empreas on a balcony, ander palm-trees of 
portentous size and marvellous proportions! One extraordinary 
production, a perfect marvel in weaving, ought to be examined by 
every person en in o kindred manufacture. It has been for 
years o favourite theory with us, that anything in the way of pic- 
torial effect may be imitated in the loom, provided the cost of 
production is no object. Here, then, ia a step towards the proof 
of this theory. Damuirou & Cie. of Lyona, gift Empire Fraugais,) 
exhibit a shawl, the ornamentation of which oonsista of a 
series of pictures interspersed with arrangements of flowers ; 
the ensemble aced being richly harmonious in colour, of which 
these pictures and flowers are simply the vehicle, aince to aatisly 
the mind the details to produce which so much skill has been 
expended must be forgotten. Cui bono? It is simply illustrative 
of means and talent thrown away, and ite use is a warning to 
others “ not to do likewise.” 

The shawls of other countries do not require special notice 
here, They are generally sufficiently Indian in their ¢ to 
meet the conventional notiona in that particular article of a lady's 
dreas ; but which we may expect to see changed when the stove- 

ipo hat has had ita day with the gentlemen, and follows the 
appy course now being pursued in ladies’ bonnets, and thua 
gradually vanishing into caps. 

In the mixed fabrics in ordinary demand, such as ladies® robes and 
certain classes of furniture goods, the French have certainly bene- 
fited largely by thelr experience gained in the Great Exhibition of 
1851, in the important matter of * finish ;" since, it is agreed on 
all bande, by thoee beat able to judge, that the mixed fabrics and 
worsted stuffs aro very much superior to anything exhibited by 
them on that occasion, Few things impressed the manufacturers 
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of France, engaged in this department of industry, more than the 
admirable character of the dye and finish of the cheaper kinds of 
Bradford goods in 1851, and nearly all their inquiries were directed 
towards this new point as being of essential importance to their 
own trade, inasmuch a3 appearance, in garment fabrics especially, 
forms an itam of immense consequence in a commercial point of 
view. The resalt of this attention is evident in the present 
Exposition, and it is generally admitted that the lesson so well 
studied in London four years ago, haa not been without its uses, 
Let our own manufacturers é the hint, and as intelligently 
direct their attention to special points of excellence, when dis- 
played in the productions of other nations, and not ba content 
with an unwilling acknowledgment of bry Sara and some hope- 
leasly je ne sais quetlike conclusion, tut be determined to * know 
the reason why, 
The Irish Boptins of Mesara, Atkinson, Messrs. Pim Brothers, 
and Messra, Fry and Co,, of Dublin, constitute, on the whole, a fair 
representation of this peculiar manufacture, and certainly we saw 
nothing ofa similar character which could be said to approach them 
in excellence and general appearance, It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that in apite of the many novelties, as regards adapta- 
tion of material, which every year, almost every season, may be said 
to bring forth, that the genuine character of the Dublin poplius 
and the good taste which neunlly characterises the best examples 
enable them still to maintain their position in public estimation ; 
and though fashion does from time to time allow of a certain 
—— of eclipse, yet it invariably ra yer that in due course the 
jea return to the old love, which, like all really good and 
beautifal things, is always new. Fashion exercises an immonse 
wer, no doubt, as regards the ebb and flow of popular opinion, 
bat fashion can never completely throw real excellence out of sight. 
The Venus de Medici, and the Apollo Belvidere, are alwaya in 
vogue, even with the most capricious. ‘The beauty of the one and 
the graceful power of the other assert themselves to the annihila- 
tion of all whima and caprices ; because they are based on un- 
changeable principles, realised with perfect skill in materials over 
which that akill had « complete mastery, aince ita peculiarities had 
been well studied and cared for. In thia respect we have an 
example of the value of knowing how much of the desired effect 
really exiate in the material in which our artistic and industrial 
akill la to be exerelaed, and making the most of that knowledge, 


WOOLLEN CLOTHS. 


Althongh the manufacture of Woollen Cloths does not come 
within the category of industries to which decorative art isapplied, 
except in certain special instances of no great importance, yet, com- 
mercially, the proper representation of so useful a class of textile 
fabrica is of the greatest moment in an exhibition claiming to be 
of European extent. As might be expected, therefore, France, as 
the host on this occasion, has put forth ita strength, and as already 
stated, the woollen manufactures of Sedan, Elbeuf, Louvie 
Roubaix, Tourgoing, Lille, Abbeville, and Naney, are all fully an 
completely represented. The dye, finish, and general make of the 
gooda is, on the whole, superior to those exhibited by French 
manufacturera in 1851. Austria ahowa largely, and sustains ita 
position in this manufactare; and the same may be said of 

rusaia and Belyium. Saxony exhibits ita best productions, and 
with euceess, England alone, of all the great producera of woollen 
fabrics, appears to have neglected ita Urne interesta. There are 
three exhibitors from the weat of England, whilst the diaplay of 
Yorkshire cloths undertaken by Leeds as the exponent of the 
important interests of the northern woollen district, isa disgrace 
to the industry it professes to represent. The persona who under- 
took the illustration of the woollen manufactures of the Weat 
Riding of Yorkshire, either did or dil not anderstand the 
important interests committed to thelr change, If they thought the 
work was not worth doing, and that theexposition of this specin} 
industry at Paris would be useless, as they are reported to have 
stated, why did they undertake the matter at all?) Why not 
honestly state that they anw no value in exhibiting f Instead of 
thia, the work was undertaken, and » paltry, slipshod pretence at 
an exhibition of Yorkshire woollen cloths is the result. 

The contrast botween this sham exposition of English woollen 
clotha, and thoee already quoted, cannot fail to be injurious to the 
industrial and commercial interests of thoxe most intimately 
concerned, since—and this cannot be too often repented—this 
Exposition is an appeal to buyers in and for every market in the 
world, and those who are best represented aro most likely to 
obtain the best customers, 


PRINTED GOODE 
Tn a field so wide epread aa that implied in the term printed 


fabrics, it would be impossible fairly to diacuga the merita of a 


tithe of the excellent and useful articles of the various kinds 
exhibited, The art and eclence, for anch it ia, of par and 
perfection, 





Mn is still likely to be more and more improved and developed. 
ose processes and resulta which afew years ago would have 
created the greatest astonishment, are now looked upon ax little 
more than a matter of course ; the natural growth, in fact, arising 
out of the point to which science has brought art, Viewed from 
a severely artistic point of view, it may be questionable whether 
the immense power and ready meana now afforded for the applica- 
tion of ornament to textile fabrica, ia really caleulated to promote 
that parity of decoration which sound judgment demands. The 
facilities for applying a great number of tints, or aa it is technically 
called “colonra,” to the production of a xingle pattern, has tended 
to vitiate and mislead the taste of the manufacturer, by causing 
him to rely upon gandiness of effect cheaply produced, rather 
than upon the purer styles in colour, which limited means 
formerly compelled him to study and adopt, After all, however, 
this is absolutely « question of the wae of the means. ‘Their abwae 
will, we trust, be duly corrected, as sound principles of art become 
more universally diffused. It will then be seen that the facilities 
for applying “ fourteen colours,” gives the designer and mannufac- 
turer a large choice, a wider range of scale, so to apeak, This is 
not to be hastily or tastelesaly thrown away, but to be consider. 
a applied in printing so many tints only aa may he really de- 
sirable to produce a given result, since “ fourteen " may be just six or 
eight too many. Ata banquet whilst the gourmand may desire to 
partake of every'dish of every course, the wise guest will attempt 
nothing so foolish, but content himeelf with that which anite his 
own wants aud digestive powera, It is thus the true artist will 
use the mechanical and chemical meana placed at his disposal for 
the ornamentation of the various fabrica so largely produced for 
the purposes of dreas, furniture, decoration, &c, 

We have already remarked upon the aneceasful results o 
duced by the judicious combination of colour iu the Lyons silks, 
The physical peculiarity of ailk there noted as having been kept 
in view in the varied arrangements of tints, doea certainly not 
exist in the same degree in any other material, That it does exist 
in some degree is, however, ns certain aa the fact that the colour 
of an object is always more or lesa affected by the prevailing tints 
of the objects by which it is surrounded ; and this too both as 
regarda contrast, harmony, and reflection, whilst the reault is in 
the exact ratio of intensity, We do not see much evidence that 
this fact has been observed or acted upon in the generality of the 
printed fabrics exhibited by the French. Positive harmony is 
obtained rather by » negation of tint, than absolate complement, ns 
in the case of the Lyons silk ; and the best examples of printin 
are remarkable for the purity of form in the design, the excel- 
lence of work, and the permanence, rather than the brilliancy of 
the tints employed. 

Tn chints farnitures we are inclined to doubt if France stands 
#0 well ne it did in the Exposition of 1544, It may be, however, that 
the advance of the English towards the excellence displayed on 
that occasion, haz caused us to adopt a higher standard of judg- 
ment than existed at that poriod, 

Withont discussing the question as to the truth of principle 
involved in the absolute imitation of the natural growth of flowers 
upon textile fabrica, we shall asaume that since perfect imitation 
is aimed at, the work which approaches nearest to nature in form 
and colour is the beat ; always taking into account the character of 
the fabric, and the means employed, Teated by this atandard, the 
French chintzea are not eo perfect as the beat English onea; and 
aa regards means of production, the English printer ia in advance 
of hia French rival, 

The productions of Mualhoure are thoroughly well represented, 
and in each department of the printed fabrics for which this 
locality has been so long famous, the greatest care haa evidently 
been taken that nothing should he lost in the display, No prices 
are affixed to these goods, and thus a considerable element in a fair 
comparison with articles of the same speciality from other places 
is wanting. In tho matter of excellence, irrespective of price, the 

rinting of some of the cachmeres and mualing atanda very high, 
pat we think that the best English examples certainly rival, if they 
do not excel them ; whilst in the question of price, it is likely that 
tho advantage is on the British side, 

Probably the best iden of the excellence to which the French 
printers have attained, will be arrived at by an examination of 
the dieplays of Gros, Odier, Roman & Cie., of a 
Empire Francais). Hartmann, (ls, of Munster (5797, Empire 
Frangais), and Schwartz and Huguenin of Dornach (3052, Empire 
Frangiis). The specimens exhibited by these housea present a 
thorough epitome of the French representation of this spectalité 
of the higher claas of printed goods, The contrast with the pro- 
ductiona of Rouen is very great. These latter, consisting of the 
coarser and cheaper kind of calico prints, are certainly far below 
the average of the same ciaas of gooda produced at Manchester, 
Seen in contrast with the products of the printing houses of 
Mulhouse, they are doubtlessly shown to serious disadvantage ; 
but even compared with goods of the same quolity, exhibited in 
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the Bnglish department, they lose materially, Here aguin the 
element of price so far as the public ia concerned is left out, and 
whilst any piece of goods, from the highest to the lowest qoatity, 
exhibited by the Manchester committee is carefully and egibly 
marked, we conld not discover any indication of this important 
element of comparison in these Rouen printa. i 

The resulta of the exposition of printed goods cannot fail to be 
highly advantageous to England, commercially. Thia must be 
self-evident to any one who, after going carefully over the French 
examples in the gallery of the Palaix de l'Industric, descends to 
that part of the building devoted to Manchester, and consideratel 
examines the goods there exhibited. Not to take too much 
exception to the manner in which the various specimens are dis- 
played for inspection, we doubt the taste of simply converting the 
epace placed at the disposal of Manchester into a mere ware- 
house. Without desiring to see so dignified a body, as the 
magnates of the north undoubtedly are, playing the part of 
fashionable drapers, it strikes us, that respect for their hosta, the 
Imperial Commission, ought to have suggested a more ornate 
arrangement of the large portion of the Palais placed at their 
disposal. The leading iden of a Manchester warchouse might 
have been retained, sinee it is a good one; but it has been starved 
in the realisation, the arrangement being wunmeaningly bald when 
it might have boen easily made very ornate, without in ony 
respect destroying its usefulness and completeness. It may be 
asked, “How does this affect the reault}" We anawer, by 
causing many persons, who would otherwise carefully examine the 
articles, to rush through this wilderness of counters and calico as 
amere place of businces—a shop on a — scale ; since nine 

ersons out of ten cannot appreciate the lofty moral intended to 
fe conveyed by the utter abnegation of all show, resulting in o 
mere hurling down of the goods exhibited. Even men of business, 
lange purchasers in the very warehouses of which this arrange- 
ment is a typo, feel an uneasy sonsation on entering its precincts. 
Most of them visit Pavis chiefly on “pleasure bent,” bat their 
“frugal minds" suggest a little business, or something likely, at all 
events, to be useful to business, Suddenly they find themselves, 
after luxuriating in the enj 
the Palais, or the examination of the varied specimens of manu- 
facture in the gallery, plunged into the rraisemblance of w place 
sncred to bargains, bills at three montha, bales, and bad debts, and 
without a thought at the sublime intention of the display around, 
they get out of the warehouse as fast as possible, glad to regain 
the pleasant seneation of being “out for a month.” 

e have said thua much of the arrangement as affecting the 
results of this admirable display of the industries of Lancashire, 
because we believe that our Manchester friends bave not done 
themselves justice by the mode in which they have carried out their 
resolution to show, in a complete and consecutive manoer, specimens 
of every fabric which it is their provinee to eupply to the markets 
of the world with the prices affixed; whilst they provided in 
an equally efficient mauner for imparting to all jes concerned 
every information respecting the gooda exhibited. In this latter 
respect Manchester has done itaelf justice collectively, whilst in- 
dividually the reputation of its manufacturers haa boen not only 
seataland, but further asserted and proved. The commercial 
leagon to our French neighbours cannot fail but to be highly 
instructive, resulting, we trust, in a relaxation of the old war 
tariff still existing, and likely to exist, but for well-organised 
appeals like this, to the common sense and the common interests 
of the French people. 

Aa regards individual exhibitors in the Manchester department 
the most remarkable, both for the excellence and novelty of the 
resulta, ia that of Mezsra. Daniel Lee & Co. This consiste of 
Cashmere Furnitures printed in some fourteen “colours,” by 
eylinder. The result is an effect in many respects superior to 
block printing, since there is a softness of effect combined with 
—- to which the beat examples of block work rarely attain, 

hese specimens stand alone in the exhibition and have attracted 
great attention on the part of technical meu. Tho French ssso- 
ciate this invention with that of Mr. Burch as applied to the print 
ing of Brussels carpeta, of which mumerous spectinens are exhibited 
by the firm of which Mr. Barch is 5 partner—Bright & Co. 
Indeed we are strongly inclined to think that the process of 
Messra. Daniel Lee & Co, is of a very similar character to, if not 
identical with, that employed in the printing of carpets; the 
varied tints being obtained by a species of dilation upon an 
analogons principle to the mode porsued in the execution of a 
water-colour drawing, though of course differing very materially 
in the mechanical method, 

It would be superfluous to detail the Manchester houses of 
repute who join in the united exposition of the industry of that 
eity, since an unmesning list of names would alone be the result, 
Those who have exhibited are put forward by the committee as 
the exponenta, each of his own specialité. It bs sufficient, therefore, 


obtained ia thoroughly satisfactory, except in the mode in which the 
"ge have been arranged ; for in alming at being very business- 
ike, x moat nnbueinesslike reaule for the spesiel purpose of the 
Universal Exposition has been arrived at, 


COTTON. 


Many of the above remarks, as applied to Printed Fabrica, apply 
also to the cotton fabrica generally, France exhibits useful cotton 
goods of all classes, Austria, Prossia, and Belgium are also fairly 





yment of the Art-works in the nave of 


represented ; but the result certainly shows that in this apecial 
and important rage Great Britain stands very far in advance 
of her competitors, and we have no reason to suppose that the 
future will see our manufacturers in a worse position, relatively, 
than they stand at the present time, In fact, with the gradual 
introduction of the artistic element, which is elowly but surely 
making way in connection with the more useful articles, the 
advantage taken from time to time of improved machinery, the 

osition, if changed at all, will be rather in favour of, than against, 
| British industry and enterprige in s manufacture, which owes ita 
— position almost entirely to English akill, ingenuity, and 
capital, 


LINEN, 


In acarcely any department of the industry of the United 
Kingdom have we felt ourselves more thoroughly ashamed for our 
country than in that of Linen, Allusion has been already 
made to the very unantisfactory manner in which the sewed 
muslins of the north of Ireland are represented, and it is to be 
regretted that the Linen manufacture, both plain and figured, is 
equally defective. The Damask Table-Linen of Ardoyne is illus- 
trated by a few second-rate examples, indifferently arranged, and 
seen toa disadvantage, One point, however, must not be over- 
looked in connection with some of the best examples usually pro- 
duced by Mr, Andrewa, which ia the fact that they are manufac~ 
tured for regimental messes, and the great majority of them bear 
devices, eo and the names of eities and battle-fielda, 
which it would have been In the worst possible taste to have dis- 
plaved in Paria at any time, still more #0 on an oceasion like that 
of the present Exhibition, and under the existing circumstances of 
two countries—onee brave foes, but now honourable and 
faithfol allies. Thin reconciles us somewhat to the deficiency 
which would otherwise be unpardonable, 

Scotch Damaska are well illustrated by the contribationa of 
Mr, Erakine Beveridge, of Dunfermline, These, however, show 
no advance in design on his productions exhibited in 1851, and the 
same may be sald of all the other specimens of the anme class, 
There is still the same attempts to adapt meaningless arrange- 
menta of the human figure and animals,—the Portland Vase and 
ite decorationa, wo true in itself and for itself, so utterly falve and 
out of place in a material like linen. When will ovr manafac- 
turers nse their native common sense in artistic matters? If thoy 
would but ask themselves a few questions before rushing into 
some of their wild attempts at novelty, they would be astonished 
how much money, time, and labour they might save themselves. 

The French Linens and Combrics are generally of extrnordinary 
beanty, The quiet-looking diapers covering the wurfaco of the 
fabric, giving it infinite variety of tint,so to apeak, as also of light and 
shadow, ought to teach our manufacturers that their ambitious 
attempta are a vain show, nae in nothing but — tment. 
The quiltings, too, of the French manufacturers are of excellent 
material and make, 

The examples of the German States, Belgium and Holland, are 
of a somewhat similar character to those displayed in 1851. 


CARPETS AND TAPESTRY. 


No portion of the Universal Exposition has disappointed us ao 
much asthe epecialité of carpeta, while it is impossible to speak 
of the pr ing in sufficiently high terma, 

Tu nothing has French design misled our manufacturera so much 
ae in the decoration of carpets. Putting out of sight altogether 
the real purpose and use of a carpet as a covering for a floor, 
which floor is a horizontal plane to walk upon ; ceiling and wall 
decorations, anything and everything but the true thing, has been 
employed in designs for carpots. We must, however, congratulate 
the English carpet manufacturers in general upon having, in many 
honourable instances, dared to think for themselvea, Repudiating 
the flowers, skies, bridges, balconies, and peacocks which consti- 
tute the staple of the French csamples, the English manufactorer 
has recently fallen back upon first principles, and the result ie 
that since 1851 an immense advance has been made in the right 
direction, A carpet of Saracenic design, exhibited by Messrs, 
Watson, Son, & Bell, is on illustration of this, as alao several 
Re aap of velvet pile contributed by Messra. Graham & 
Jackson of London, and one or two examples of ordinary Bruasela, 
manufactored hy Mr, Charles Harrison of Stourport. These and 


simply to repeat our conviction that the collective display thus | a few others are honourable exeoptiona in a wilderness of 
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mistakes, With too much colour, large forma, and too much 
relief, nearly all the carpeta exhibited are absolutely contradictory 
in design to their true purpose. Indian shawl patterna and the 
vaca old seroll work of plastic art are made to do duty as the 
decorationa of a floor! This is a fatal mistake, and cannot be too 
much deprecated. Let ua have carpet decorations for carpeta, 
Yh pot? A little braio-work ond judicious pencilling, and it ia 
one. 

Haas, of Vienna, (1432, Empire Adtriche,) exhibite carpeta of a 
similar character to those sent to the Great Exhibition of 1451; 
several are of the same patterna. These are certainly the beat 
examples of purely nataral arrangement to the decorations of 
carpets, and in this respect may be usefully atudied, 


TAPESTRY. 
If we were asked in what department of industry the precision 


of selewee was most perfectly united with the sentiment and beauty | 


| by private enterprise at an enormous ex 





to dyeing: present the resulta of experiments freely to all comers: 
' solve the problem of rendering ailk soluble, and coat cotton or any 
other fibre with the solution until it looks like ailk; dye n perfectly 
fast green of any shade, or a drab which will not inde ; present 
the reaults freely to all who desire to avail themselves of your 
labour, and you shall find that the very thing which, if carried out 
nae, would be ran after, 
patented, alreey and universally used in some form or other, 
would be derided, abused, “ pooh-poohed,” and even refused a trial, 
for no other reason than beraase it hed not been blundered out in 
some dirty dye-house, presided over by some ultra-practical man ; 
but had been wrought ont step by atep through the systematic 


| enquiries, and accurate experiments and deductions of a man of 


science ; and thia, too, at the exponse of the atate, (!) as tho repre- 
sentative of the interests of the whole people. 

They certainly “ — these things better in France.” The 
dyeing department of the Gobelins, and its infiaence upon the 





of art, our reply would be “In the tapestries of the Gobelins, and 
of Beauvais.” In theae works, which are so thoroughly represented 


in the Universal Exposition as to leave nothing to desire, the ; 
perfection of chemical science aa applied to the art of dyeing | 
Each tint, a0 delicately 


would appear to have been attained. 
calculated upon and gradated, is wrought into ita place in the 
picture with the artiatic skill of the painter and the mechanical | 
dexterity of the weaver ; whilst the result obtained is so perfect a | 
reproduction of high class worka of Art, as to render it questionable | 
whether the original or the copy is most to be admired or coveted, | 
In many instances, however, especially in modern works, there 
can be little hesitation on this point, since the yr oped eopy is 
undoubtedly the mast perfect in tone and colour ; the glare of the 
pigment in the painted canvaa being materially reduced by the | 
softer and snore absorbent character of the material in which the | 
tapestry is wrought. | 

pe tapestries of the imperial manufactories of the Gobelins and | 
of Beauvais are displayed to great advantage in the anlon formed 
of the rotunda of the panorama which stood between the site of | 
the Palais do |'Industrie and the Annexe. As a whole, nothing , 
could be more perfectly satisfactory than the arrangement of the - 
Imperial contributions in this rotanda; whilst the advantage of | 
bringing together at one point the results of the enlightened 
patronage of the governments of France of thoae higher departments | 
of industrial art which it would be madness in private enterprise 
to seek to rival, except in the smaller and less costly examples, 
muat be evident to the most unobaervant, Our sent buniness, 
however, is with the apecialité of Tapestry, and without presuming 
for a moment that it would be of any commercial value to our 
manufacturera to study the works exhibited, it is quite cloar that 
artistically they cannot fail, in connection with our designers, to 
derive considerable benefit from their examination. For, if it 
went no farther, it must tend to prova that thease works inveat 
textile industries with a dignity of no ordinary character, whilat | 
the preparation and dyeing of the material in which they are | 
made cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon the leas | 
costly fabrics, inasmuch aa the discoveries resulting in the efforts 
after refinement of tint, and certainty of producing it when required, 
must deacend to and materially assist the art of dyeing as aogliel to 
the more general textile industries of France. That this result has 
followed is certain, and we have no hesitation in saying that, had 
it not been for the efforta of such men as Chevrenl, the abic 
director of the dyeing department of the Gobelina, we should have | 
looked in vain for the brilliant resulta as shown in the Lyons silks, 
and, go far as colour la concerned, in the St, Etienne ribbons, the 
shawls, and other mixed fabrics. Here then is the true value of 
eatablishinenta like the Gobelins and Sdvrea. Ifproperly conducted , 
they make experimenta, solve problems, and test results at the 
ex of the state, which the wealthiest and most spirited 
manufacturer would hesitate in attempting. 

This ia a species of protection which we should certainly deem 
impolitic In England in the present atate of her manufactures, but | 
he would be a bold man of a would gay that, in many important 

ioulara, something of an analogoua character would not have 
een useful in the earlier developments of many of our industries. 
Much time and many a costly failure might have been saved by 
rendering assistance and conducting experiments on an orderly, 
systematic, and accurate haais, Of course the true British doctrine 
is to blunder on in the glorious independence of the individual | 
rights of each free and, poesibly, ignorant citizen. You may 
probably eave a nation a few millions of pounds sterling by 
judicious interference at the right time, as our railway no-system 
has proved ; bul the saving is no consolation if it even auggesta 
to the individual citizen that he has no right to fling away his own 
money in hia own way. 

Eatablish in England a chemical lnboratory at the expenae of 
the atate to inveatigate and report from time to time for the 
benefit of all concerned, and even to instruct, at a moderate fee, 
the youthful manufacturer in the science of chemistry as applied 











industries of which dycing forms so important a part, is pat of 
the practical value of such an establishment na that presided over 
by M. Chevrenl. 

We trast that one of the reanlts of the Universal Exposition 
will be to show British manufacturers that these government 
eatabliahmenta are not the mere representatives of useless Art- 
works, but that, properly directed, something of an analogous 
character might be made uzeful, even on thie side of the Channel, 
if gone about in an earnest unofficial spirit, pus common sense, 
and snes our constitutional “ red tape.” 

Referring to the works exhibited as the production of the 
Gobelins, these being chiefly historical or portraita, it ia diffleult to 
select any specimens which can be said to be superior to the others, 
except perhaps in interest of subject. The whole muat be seen to 
be understood, and the list given in the official catalogue (Claas 23, 

160) will save farther reference here. In the examples pro- 
duced at Beauvala, there ia the aame skill applied to a different 
clasa of aubjecta, The moat striking of thease are copies of pictures 
of still life, flowers, dead game, &¢,, together with forniture 
tapestries, mounted for exhibition in their A stil positions in fine 
specimens of the cabinet-maker’s art. These are, to a certain 
extent, suggestive of decorative effecta, and, in fact, the whole 
of the Benuvais tapestry partakea more of the ornamental than 
the historic, the Intter belng ezsentially the characteriatic of the 
Gobelin specimens, 

Amonget the reaulta of private enterprise in the manufacture of 
tapestry, it ia only au act of justice to mention the admirable 
examples exhiblted by Mesara, uillait, Roussel, & Chocqueel, of 
Paria, Estep 3 and Aubusson. The display made of artistic 
— by this house, as adapted to furniture, &c., is very remark. 
able. The specimens of moguette, or velvet pile, are of great 
beauty, and in many respects afford excellent aubjecta for study in 
the production of similar works, 

In noticing the special efforts of the ecg manufactory of 
tapestry carpets (Tapis de fa Stvonniére) there is nothing to add 
to or take fromm the opinions already expressed aa to the designs 
of French carpets generally, The perfection of work shown in the 
above examples is extraordinary, but again the question arises, 
“ Are these works of art," (for auch ge are) “ fit coverings for a 
floor}" The forms, light and shadow, the perfection of imitation 
relief, the very excellence of the work all tend to the answer,—- 

a} 

MACHINES FOR THE MANUPACTURE OF TEXTILE FABRICS, 


In closing our remarks opon the textile fabrics of the Exhibition 
it may be desirable to call attention to certain new machines or 
improvements in existing contrivances for thoir manufacture. 

n power looms, Hartmann, of Chemnitz, Saxony (9, Royaume 
de Saxe), and Grassmfyer, of Ruette (Tyrol}, (389, pire 
d'Afitriche), exhibit specimens which are worthy of examination 
— interested in machines of this class. J. P. Motte, of 

yes, (1621, Empire Frangais,) and N. Berthelot, also of Troyes 
(1610, Empire Frangais), contribute large circular machines for the 
manufacture of hosiery. Machines of excellent conatraction and 
remarkable for their ingenious adaptation to the manufacture of 
purses, guard-chaina, acarfa, and articles of a similar class are 
exhibited by Deshayea, of Paria, (1423, Empire Frangais), Moiselet, 


, of Paris, (1571, Empire Frangais), and Lanenville (not inserted in 


the catalogue.) A contrivance, too, for cutting fringe, well 
worthy of attention, is exhibited by Gantron, of Paris, (1570, 
Empire Frangais) ; Frochard, alao of Paris (1614, Empire Frangais), 
has a machine for effecting the same operation as that of Messrs. 
Roux and Voiner, and, already aliuded to in connection with the 
———— improvementa,—that of printing the paper patterns 
by embroiderers in the transfer of the design to the fabric. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, 


France, as a matter of course, takes the lead in the extent and 
variety of ornamental furniture and decorations as conne with 
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Jeune, of Paris (7890, 








the embellishment of the interior of buildings, both secular and 
ecclesiastical; and aa the principal seat of this department of 
industry ia Paris, the facilities thus afforded to exhibitors of 
articles which it would be coatly and dangerous to convey from a 
distance, has indueed an enormous display of carved and inlaid 
furniture of a very ornate and frequently highly artistic character. 

It is somowhat singular that throughout the whole of this clase 
of articlea, there Iw really very little which can be eaid to be 
suggestive in a practical sense, especially as suited to English wants 
or modes of execution, ‘The construction is conatantly covered up, 
and interfered with by the decoration, The former ia in many 
instances only the vehicle for the latter. This great error in 
principle leads at times to very strange resulta, and the treatment | 
of the ornamentation is often very wild and unsatisfactory. Chaira 
which it would be dangerous to the ornamentation to sit down | 
upon, billiard tables, the decoration of which would certainly | 
interfere with the free movements of the player, are amongst the | 
least of the errora committed, Probably the exhibition of the 
well known Parisian house of Tahan, which takes a prominent 
position in one of the central avenues of the Palais de I’ Industrie, 
will best illustrate this excess of elaboration, In these we find 
rreat excellence of manufacture, combined with a painful over- 
srt of the construction with useless and obtrusive details. A 
Jardiniére, for inetanee, hos for ita central cruament in front, 
a group of dovea, Cupid's bow and Hymen's torch, wrought so 
high in relief, and projecting so far from the true form, that a 
lady passing near it would be likely to entangle the folda of her 
dress, and upset the whole before she was aware of the danger, 

The most striking lesson the Englizh aro likely to learn from 
the French furniture is the extent to which artistic edneation has 
been carried amongst the workmen who execute the carvings and 
inlaid work. The skill diaplayed, and the evident freedom with 
which it is used, is something marvellous, Occasionally details are 
a little overwrought, but in the generality of instances the workman 
appeara to have had the true artistic perception when to leave off, 
The tooling of some of the carved accessories to the more important 
pieces of furniture is masterly, and adapted to the material with 
rare skill, At times ‘there is a little affectation of the seulptu- 
reaque types as suited to marble, and perhaps oftener still a 
‘calaee to the ultra-natural in imitation, in which the material 
appears to be forgotten ; but these are exceptions, and however 
much we may at times regret the misapplication of the skill, it is 
impossible not to be impressed with its oxtent, its variety, and 
the therough intelligence shown by the Art-workman of Paris 
in the specialité of decorative furniture. 

‘There ia an evident tendency to the introduction of more colonr 
into furniture. Thia has been gradually manifesting itself of late 
years in France, and if not carried too th of which there ia grent 
danger, the practice is not objectionable. At present tulip wood 
with or-molu mountings, appeara to be in the ascendant. The 
result ia very showy, but when carried to excess, as it often is, it 
becomes more or less offensive ; especially when contrasted with 
some of the more quiet effects around. 

As illustrations of the best examples of the French furniture 
exhibited, though by no means comprising all deserving of careful 
examination, we would quote a catinet d'armes, purchased by the 
Emperor, exhibited by Jeanselme, pére et Als, of Paria (7924, Empire 
Francais). Though very elaborate, the usual objectionable projec- 
tions have been avoided. The work is ofa very high clasa, broad 
and intelligible, whilst the construction is atrictly adapted to ita 
pu , that. of a repository for fire-arms. A bovk-case, exhibited 
ny the same house, conatracted of walnut-wood inlaid with coloured 
stones, is another example of fine workmanebip, judicious construe- 
tion, and appropriate ornamentation, A buffet by Durand, of Paria 
(no number in catalogue), affords an admirable example of arrange- 
ment. The carving is bold and effective without fritter, whilst the 

»rojection from the surface of the construction is kept within the 

unds of propriety, The bronze handles of the drawera, composed 
of oak-leaves amd acorna, are well arranged, and the forma adapted 
for use. A large library cabinet, secretaire, and bookease, in the 
style of the Renalasance, by Meynard, of Paris (7937, Empire 
Frangais), ia a remarkable example of ita clasa, The construction 
is of walnut, with mouldings of ebony. The ornamenta, though a 
little too high in relief, are of a moxt admirable character in design 








and execution, A magnificent cadinet d'armes, by Jules Fossy 
(7071, Empire Frangais); a cabinet and china buffet, in ebony and 
walnut, by Chaix (7899, Empire Francais) ; a portefieetl, by Gueret | 
(7918, Empire Frangis), are each excellent, and, in some respects, | 
suggestive either in conatruction or execution, 

As examples of the combination of colour, either in marble, 
variegated stones, or painted panels, the contributions of Balny, 
Gupire Franenis), Beaufila, of Rordeanx (7893, 
Empire Frangeis), and Charmais, of Paria (7000, Empire Franenis), 
may be quoted, Balny has a tookense in oak, inlaid with green 
marble, adtnirably arranged, and of excellent execution as regards 
the carving. Beaufils exhibite a large bookcase in three compart- 
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ments, the two sides and each of the divisions decorated with 
figures representing Africs, Asis, Europe, and America; at ench 
end are two admirably-conceived and well-executed figures ; one, 
a veiled figure with a flame upon the forehead, representing Divine 
Law, the other, an armed figure, embodies the idea of Haman Law. 
The whole work ia one worthy of atudy and carefal examination. 
Charmais exhibits a variety of bed-room furniture of n very bigh 
clasa, and a buffet in walnat-wood and ebony, with panels of green 
marble variegated with black and white atria, The mountings of 
the drawers, &c, are in bronze, with bronze relievi in some of the 
panels, and oceasionally bronze ornaments are mounted upon the 
marble, The arrangement and execution of the whole gives 
evidence of high artistic and constructive ability, whilst the exeeu- 
tion is of such a character as to leave nothing to desire. This 
work alone would raise the workmen of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
by whom it was executed, to the dignity of artists, even if there 
were not many other examples which go to prove, more or leaa 
effectively, that the French cabinet-maker has been trained in a 
achool of Art adapted by an carnest intelligence to his wanta and 
future proravite. 

Again, a buffet by Ribsillier, ainé, & Mazsroz (7992, Empire 
Francais), illustrates the combination of a high class of decorative 
painting with the carved work which ornaments the construction, 
th principle this may be objected to as 5 res to furniture, since 
it renders it too architectonic in — n this example, however, 
there is so much to admire that we forget to apply the rigii test 
in admiration of the manner in which the work is carried out. 
Artistic alike in design aa in execution, the animals, trophies of 
garne, and details of the ornamentation, are wrought out with 
marvellous skill and effect ; ela with a gold ground, upon which 
aibjects Illustrative of the chase, &c., are painted in a low key of 
colour, combine with carved emblems of mitable design, in which 
the vine, the wheat-ear, and the bryony are admirably treated, to 
give an ensemdle of a most satiafaetory character, 

Amongst the leas ornate examples, a modest-looking little book- 

ease, in oak, by Blanchet, of Paris (7966, Empire Francais), ma 
be quoted. Tt is charmingly designed and admirably executed. 
Another example of the same class, very elegant in its proportion, 
and in the details of the ornament, is exhibited by Bruland, of 
117, Rue du Rac, Paria (not inserted in the catalogue). These 
apecimens prove that in the less ornate examples the Parisian 
fabricants dea mewhles are not less successful than in those in which 
decoration appears to be the chief object of the designer, the use 
in the latter being often almost concealed in the abundance and 
richness of the ornamentation. 

Amongst the smaller articles appertaining to furniture, but 
claased as “ Objeta de Mode et de Fantaisie,” of which there are an 
immense display, both in the Palais de I'Industrie, the galleries 
around the Panorama, and in the Annexe, we have only space to 
quote the specimens exhibited by Diehl, of Paris (8828, acies 
Frangaia), a8 illustrations of the perfection to which thia depart- 
ment of industry haa now attained in France. A lady's work- 
table of tulip-wood, a Psyche-glasa in roge-wood and or-molu, a 
liqueur-case in bubl-work, fitte - with glasses in blue and gold, 
and a terminal clock, also in buhl-work, are all worthy of close 
examination and careful attention, amidst the masses of similar 
articles. Allare without doubt more or leas excellent, bat it would 
be hopelesa to attempt to examine them here in detail, even if it 
were worth while to do so. 

The manufacture of buhl-work ia now earried on to an enor- 
mous extent in Paria, and at times rises to the dignity of Art; but 


|at others the ekill employed runs into great excesses of over- 


decoration. 

Asa warning lesaon in the avoidance of over-ornamentation in 
combination with exeessive imitation, the works of Ribaillier, jeune 
(791, Empire Franenis), may be taken, Here we have the most 
exquisile execution and beauty of detail aiming at the most perfect 
imitalion of natural forma in the material used; but the whole ia 
so painfully suggestive of breakagea and a —— of nolt me 
tangere sentiment, as to detract very seriously from the aatisfac- 
tion which every person of judgment in Art feels on viewing a 
well-executed work, 

Probably the most extraordinary, and, to os, least understand- 
able work of its class in the whole Exposition, is the contribution 
from the manufactory of ceclesinsticnl decorations at Angera, de- 
scribed as “ Chctee et Autels,” by the Abbé Choyer, director of the 
said manufactory, It consista of an immense and claboratety- 
carved work in onk, in whieh « peculinr clasa of design has clearly 
ran mad from excess of liberty, We have an elaboration of towera, 
Pinnacles, pendants, statues of saints, and bas-reliefs of scriptare 
subjects, all concentrated in the altar, and seats proper thereto, of 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, One portion, a carving of a ruined 
town, is supremely ridiculous, artisticnlly speaking, from the aceu- 
rate character of the imitation, Of course these remarks refer to 
the nature of the work as a specimen of Art-manufacture, and not 
tothe intention of the designer in conveying by such material 
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means, instruction in the symbolism of his church, With that we 
have nothing to do, aince in this case it is with the meand and not 
the end that our business lies, 

Rivart, of Paris (7903, Empire F is), exhibita specimens of 
furniture inlaid with Jain, the effecta of which are striking, 
but not artistically antiafactory. This was a novelty in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and M. Rivart was rewarded on that occasion. 
In the epecimens now exhibited more metal is used, and whilst 
wood constitutes the basis of the construction, metal ia introduced 
aa a mounting, the porcelain forming the inlaid ornamentation, 

To those who saw the display of carved furniture in the Austrian 
de nt of the Great Exhibition of 1931, the contributions in 
this class of industry on the present occasion will appear meugre 
and uneatiafactory. We were not amongst thoes who thought 
very highly of the Austrian furniture exhibited in 1851 ; in many 

inte it was by no means equal, artistically, to lees ostentatious 

isplaysa, The most noticeable example of furniture now contri- 
bated by Austria is at once devoid of ail ornament, but most 
admirable in constraction. 1t eonsista of a suite of chaira, fauteuils, 
&e., of extreme lightness, ao much a0 aa to be very suggestive of 
forms snited to cane or metal, These are exhibited by Thonet, 
Sreves, of Vienna (1487, Empire d'Adtriche), 

The Belgian furniture is generally of a very waefal character, and 
frequently shows more ingenuity in construction than beauty of 
appearance. The apecimens of parquetage flooring exhibited by 
Godefroy, fréres, of Brussels (140, Royaume de Belgique), are very 
excellent; and one complete floor, together with a portion of 
another, by Dekeyn, fréres, alao of Brussels (337, Royaume de 
Belgique), presents points of a remarkable character in design and 
execution, Which render them worthy of special examination by 
thoes engaged in the production of similar works. The parquets 
exhibited, in the Bavarian section of the Exposition, by Hartmann, 
of Munich (160, Royaume de Bavidre), are also good examples of 
geometric arrangement. It is scarcely probable, however, that 
parquet work will ever be used to any great extent in England, 
= for the floora of lobbies, corridors, or waiting-rooma in 
pablic buildings; and in all probability the Belgian manufactories 
could supply our wants in this direction mach better and cheaper 
than we could supply them ourselves, since attention to thia 

ecraduté would be custly, without any chance of an adequate return 
for the time and outlay. In this we realise one of the commercial 
advantages of international expositions, for by them we may naacer- 
tain how to bay more economically than we can make. 

The furniture of the other continental states does not demand 
any special notice here, for though in many respects excellent of 
its kind, it does not present features sufficiently distinct either in 
construction or decoration as to be likely to repay a detailed 
examination. 

English furniture is nol largely represented. As a whole, how- 
ever, the examplea sent are of a class and show fairly what 
our workmen can do. The principal works are placed in the central 
portion of the Palais de |’ Industrie, the most remarkable being a 
cabinet of excellent design, and atill more excellent workmanship, 
exhibited by Mesara Graham & Jackson of London, In this 
acknowledged four de force of Britiah skill may he seen a very 
distinct manifestation of the results of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, since we doubt if any manufacturer would have attempted 
so remarkable a work under o less stimulating influence than 
that occasion furnished, not only to producers but to the purchasers 
of such special efforta, The arrangement of the ornamentation 
and figures in ormolu, the admirable character of the chasing, and 
the execution of the porcelain plaques are all so many pointa gained 
in British Art-industry since 1851. For although the design is by 
a Frenchman, the casting and chasing of the ornaments and 
figures waa intrusted to the London branch of the house of Mesara. 
Cope & Collinson of Birmingham, the porcelain portion being the 
production of Mesara. Minton of Stoke npon-Trent, who we under- 
stand undertook the work at a very short notice, afer a moat 
onbusiness-like delay on the part of the managers of the Imperial 
mannfactory of Sévrea; with what success the plagues themselves 
will beet tell on examination, Now we are somewhat inclined to 
quarrel with Mesrs, Graham & Jackson for going to Sévres at all, 
and not a little rejoiced that their mightineases the directors of 
that establishment did disappoint them, and tly delighted that 
a British manufacturer took up tho work at the eleventh hour and 
fulfilled his engagement to the day. This may tend to show that 
other Art-works may be produced nearer home, if we did buat care 
to look at that which lies at our feet or ready to our hand, instead 
of shutting one eye and looking through a telescope formed of our 
own prejudices at the more distant, but, very frequently, not 
superior skill of our neighbours, We trust that the resulta of the 
enterprise shown by the exhibition of this admirable piece of furniture 
will be a lesson to others, Messra, Holland & Sons, and Mes«rs, G, 
Trollope & Son, also contribute each « specimen of furniture, placed 
near to the work above noticed, Each is distinctly different in 
character. That shown by the last-named honse is a wardrobe 


of satinwood, the parta being well arranged, and inlaid chiefly 
with tulip and green-wood interspersed with the wood of the linden- 
tree, which is not unlike ivory in colour and appearance. Mesera. 
Holland exhibit a book-case in oak excellent in the character of 
the design and workmanship, Mesum, Banting; J. G, Crace; 
Morant & Boyd; and a few other London houses of note in the 
production of furniture, aleo contribute specimens which prove 
that English executive skill is boing better directed in matters of 
design ies heretofore. 

In papier-m&ch6é comparatively little movement appears to 
have taken place in English producta, There is a tendency 
certainly to a somewhat severer style of decoration, but we fear 
that the very facilities for producing “startling effects" is a con- 
stant temptation to the manufacturer to cater to the desire of the 
public, for what, in theatrical phrase, may be called “terrific 
contrasts.” We have already alluded to an analogous position in 
relation to printed fabrics, in which the mechanical and chemical 
facilities for the introduction of a a of tints really does 
moro harm than good, artistically. ow the various coloured 
metallic powders, the facilities for painting rainbow tinta with 
ordinary pigmenta ad filntum, are all a0 many stumbling blocka in 
the way of the cultivating a purer taste as applicable to the 
decoration of piar-micht, Fie tendency to admire glaring 
colours and effeeta produced by violent contrasts is alwaya an 
evidence of a puerile, not to say anvage want of taste, otherwise 
judgment in art ; and it seems tolerable certain, that we of the 

ind-Fault Master General's department must be content until by 
# constant iteration of better principles the consumer is taught 
to appreciate better things, and demand them from the maou- 
the T ch progress in the d f méché 

The Fren in the decoration of papier is more 
marked than we expected, since in the expositions of 1844 and 
1849 there waa little in this direction which could at all compare 
with third or fourth-rate examples of Britich japauning. In the 
present Exposition, however, there are a few examples, at lenst, 
which show that progress is being made; and in a manufacture 
suited, as we conceive, to the genius of the French people, it is by 
no means unlikely that ere Tong we may find a serious rivalry 
springing up in Paris, especially in the amaller articles of caskets, 
work-boxes, writing-desks, dc, 

In carton-pierre decorations, there appears to be a much more 
limited display than in 1844. Cruchet, of Paris, maintaina his old 
an alike in this material as in decorative wood-carvings. 

is decorations in carved wood, with painted medallions, afford 
some admirable hints to our decorators ; but we doubt whether, 
as w whole, Cruchet exhibits anything which excela the ceiling 
cove decorations executed by Messrs. Jackson, of Rathbone Place, 
London, for Holford House, Regent's Park, a specimen portion of 
which is exhibited by the latter. 

in decorations in leather, Dulud maintains his reputation, and 
some of the examples exhibited are excellent for their combination 
of relief effecta and colour, There are some admirable imitations 
of leather decorations in paper, by Martella, in the style of the 
ancient wall-coverings, 

French plastic art, as applied to decorative purposes, has always 
presented so many features of interest, and so many points worthy 
of etudy, that to simply allude to thie department ot indostry here 
is sufficient, as special selections are clearly impossible where nearly 
every exhibit presents pointa of ita own. 

In paper-hanging there is comparatively little in the whole 
Expostion which we should desire to see our manufacterers 
emulate. The Prussian designa are of considerable beauty and 
variety in the abstract, but conaidered aa the decoration of a wall, 
and as a background to objects, animate and inanimate, which 
form the distinguishing features of every apartment, we doubt 
their aunt! cheep mag There are a few goul examples of wall- 
papers exhibited by P. P, Armand, of Geneva (340, Confédération 
Suisse} but taking the wall-papers as a whole, although for 
excellence of work and beauty of colour the majority of them 
cannot be surpassed, we think that in the matter of design some of 
our English mannfacturera are producing examples very saperior 
to them, and that the tendency to recognise a fixed principle for 
the production of these useful and highly easential adjuncts to the 
decoration and comfort of our homes, ia on the increase. We are 

uite aure that an examination of the paper-hangings in the 

Jniversal Exposition will only tend to strengthen the healthy 
action to which we refer, A wall paper is not an isolated decora- 
tion, or an incessant repetition of one. Its chief purpose ia to vary 
in an agreeable manner a surface against which other objects are 
to be seen, and just in the ratio that it interferes with the proper 
display of those objects as a whole, so does it depart from its true 
fonction as a background. 

The floor-cloths come within the same category as the wall- 
papers, and are rather suggestive of what to avoid than what to 
emulate. Those by Goehring & Boehme, of Leipsic (18, Royaume 
de Saxe), exhibited in the Annexe, are however worthy of exami- 
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nation, as excellent imitations of well-designed parguetage, ndapted 
to the mechanical methods of printing floor-cloths. 

In mosaic decorations, the table-tops, sixteen in number, exhibited 
by the Pontifical States, are worthy of careful and minute exami- 
nation, a8 suggestive of treatment in kindred productions. The 
mosaica exhibited by the Royal Manufactory of Tuscany (155, 
Grand Daché de Toscane) are of peseaed Piel beauty and 
excellency, but tend towards the domains of Fine Art, a3 in the 
case of the productions of the Gobelins, Beauvais, and Stvrea, 

Tuscany also exhibits specimens of: uetage, the manufacturers 
being Messrs. Chalon & Estienne, of Florence (87, Grand Duché 
de Toscane). ‘These ave superior in design to those of Belgium, 
already mentioned, being more essentially mosaic in their character, 

As a whole, there are few departments of the Universal Exposi- 
tion in which the time of the manufacturer or designer, apecially 
interested in the industrial bearings of Art, can be spent more 
profitably than in that of furniture and decoration generally, 

Before closing our remarks upon the furniture and decorations 
of the Exposition, it ia only an act of justice to an important de- 
partment of English industry to notice the excellent examples of 

inted imitations of woods and marbles exhibited by Kershaw, of 

ndon, and Moxon, of London and Edinburgh, These specimens 
of imitative skill have attracted the attention of the French 
house-paintera to such an extent, that on several occasions we 
could scarcely approach them owing to the groups of workmen 
en House, who were y= | engaged in examining them and dis- 
cussing their merite with @ gusto perfectly refreshing, as com- 
pared with the ntter apathy which too frequently characterises 
the English” workman when a work of a superior character in 
his own trade is brought before him, It was quite evident that 
these imitative woods and marbles had taken Vonneur Jean by 
surprise, and in the innocence of hia heart he gave full expresaion 
to his feelings in relation thereto, 


PORCELAIN, 


There exists in England a popular notion respecting the manu- 
facture of porcelain in France, that, however remarkable the pro- 
ductions of the Imperial Manufactory of Stvres may be sa works 
in which a high class of Art is displayed at enormous cost to the 
state, yet that the manufacture of all the more useful articles for 
which the Staffordshire | gr meng are celebrated is almost entirely 
neglected in France; and that, from some unknown cause, whilst 
French lain is so elegant and perfect, French pottery-ware ia 
Just a clumay aud as imperfect ; and that there is no exception to 
this rule. The present Exposition will tend very materially to 
correct this delusion, since a quiet walk through that portion of 
the Palais d'Tndustrie reste to the ceramic manufactures of 
France, a4 distinguished from the special productions of Sdvrea, 
will chow that there is really no ground for the assumption that 
France cannot furnish itself with the more useful kind of porcelain 
and pottery. The question of how far this can be done te advan- 
tage commercially is another matter, and one which the remark- 
able display organised by the English manufacturera will probably 
do much to answer, 

We were certainly not prepared to see such specimens of ordi- 
nary white-ware as those co pate from the various districts of 
France in which this apevialit? is carried on, During the past ten 
or eleven years a great change haa certainly taken place in the 
modes of manufacture, as well aa in the objects of this important 
industry. This ia fully evidenced by the remarkably elegant and 

ractical display of Messrs, Lebeuf, Milliet, & Cie, of Montereau 

$453, Empire Frangais), This consista entirely of useful articles 
in white, printed, painted, and gilded ware of a most excellent 
character. Here we find no attempted tour de force, but a iistinet 
and conscientious exposition of the precige articles which the 
exhibitors are engaged in supplying to their fellow countrymen ; 
but whatever the display lacks in attraction to the mere sight-seer, 
is abundantly compensated for by the sterling manner in which it 
commends itself to the practical man, the industrial artist, and the 
manufacturer, I¢ is therefore worthy of the apecial attention of 
all interested in the manufacture of poreelain, 

Another noticeable exhibition of white-ware is that of J, Pouyat, 
of Limoges (5525, Empire ger ae The outline of the forma is 
empagersd well-studied, and admirably suited to each piece, but 

y¥ a strange oversight some of the more useful articles of the 
dinner service, which usvally have the larger surfnees left as plain 
aa possible for facility in cleaning, are decorated in relief in a 
manner not calculated to promote so desirable an object. The 
colour, glaze, and texture of these specimens are excellent. A 
ceritre-piece en disyxe, composed of storks and palm-leaves sup- 

ing m tazza, ia exquisite in design and execution ; the former 
8 certainly a little too much in the natoraleaque style, but the 
aymmetry of the whole is perfect, and the effect thoroughly 
ornamental. M. Sazerat, also of Limoges (5520, Empire Francais), 
has also a charming display of white-ware. The flower vases are 
ultra-naturalesque in the decoration, but singularly broad in 


treatment in the modelling. In fact the modellin power displayed 
in the French productions in porcelain is something remarkable, 
and contrasts with great effect with that shown by every other 
peter a fow of the Parian groups of Minton and of Copeland 
excepted. 

This excellence in modelling is remarkably obvious where no 
part of it is concealed by colour and gilding ; for in the imitation 
of Dresden ware the modelling does not appear to be always quite 
succeasful, even in the beat examples. 

— will not permit us to enter into any detailed examination 
of the ekill in painting — which the works in the Exposition 
prove to be greater than ever, At least, there is no evidence 
of any falling off. In most instances, however, the works are over- 
gilt. This detracts from the value of the colour, and gars 

ivea a metallic appearance to excellent works in porcelain, which 
a not suited either to the forma, or the use of the article thus 
decorated. 

Tn printed ware there are some excellent specimens, in which 
the design and engraving have been carefully adapted to the 
method of transfer. Amongat the examples shown by De Saint 
Amans, of Lamarque (5574, Empire Frangais), are two plates 
decorated in the litho-vitro-calographic with printed 
medallions of Napoleon I, and Queen Victoria, The treatment is 
especially effective and artistic, and whilat we object to the use of 
medallions for the decoration of platea and dishea, the mode of 
engraving and printing adopted in these specimens affords examplea 
for imitation in more appropriate pieces, 

Tn Beauvais ware we doubt if there ia so rouch excellence ahown 
aa in the productions exhibited in 1844; nor do we think that, on 
the whole, has any material advance been made in garden pottery. 
The pendaudes in Beauvais ware and terra-cotta for hot-housea are 
of a similar character, and many of precisely the same design as 
those which attracted so much aftention in the exposition of eleven 
yearsago; and they still afford the same hints to our manufacturers 
of ganien decorations as they did at that time, for there has 
certainly not been that improvement in England in this direction 
as could be desired, 

In the very highest claas of ceramic art, the display of the 
Imperial Manufactory of Stvres of course takes the lead, and fairly 
overwhelms the visitor with the variety and extraordinary cha- 
racter of its contributions. It affords a strange contrast, and a by 
no means useleas lesson, when looked at in connexion with the 
rudeness, and often unnecessary ugliness of the common pottery 
ware, which certainly are quite as bad, often worse, than articles 
of a similar class as made in England ; the rnde attempta at cheap 
pottery in the United States of America are the nearest a 
we have seen to some of the more common utensils as exhilited by 
some of the French potters. 

In the imitation of Puliasy ware and Faience, the French ex 
amples are often very excellent, but we do not think that they 
come up to the refinement observable in some of Minton's examples. 
There is often an affectation of radenesa about them which detracts 
from their value as truthful imitationa, although the modellin 
would at timee do ne discredit to the enthusiastic Berna 
himself, The specimens exhibited by Landais, of Tours —_ 
Kunpire Frangais), are examples of thia. There is great excellence 
of colour, and that marvellous power of model ing which we 
have already noticed as applied to the specimens of white-ware. 
Nor should those contributed by Barbezet, of Paria (0430, Em- 
pire Frangais), be overlooked, aa they present also special pointa 
of exeellenee. 

In shaded enamel ware, or émail ombrant, there are none of a 
superior character to those shown in 1444, 

Amongst the best imitations of Fafence are those contributed 
by Devers, of Petit-Montrouge, near Paria, These constitute a 
remarkable display, rendered still more so by an extraordinar 
application of the processs employed, to the production of a wor 
of wingular power and originality, The whole forms a vitrified 
picture of five-and-a-balf metres high, by four-and-a-half metres 
wide, inclusive of a frame or border of flowers and fruits in relief. 
The subject is, “Guardinn Angels.” They are represented as 
watching over the safety of a sleeping infant, lying unprotected 
upon the earth below them. ‘The sentiment of the work is 
exquisite, and the execution, which ia broad and effective, a 
proaches in parts to the grand. A yellow tone pervadea the whole, 
which, however, is not sufficiently marked to be objectionable ; 
whilst the fact that tho picture is formed of distinct slaba of terrn- 
cotta, does not strike tie spectator until after a close examination, 
30 admirably are all the parts united in the colour ; although the 
jointa of the slabs are by no menana so clean at the edges as might 
te supposed to be necessary to so perfect an ensemile, We 
commend this work to the study of all interested in vitrified 
manufactures, As a tour de force it is a triumph of skill; and 
when it is remembered that the artist is little more than » poor 
workman of very humble means, the interest which the work 
creates ia not a little increased ; for the mind at once reverts to 
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the early struggles of Bernard Palisay, and seeks to find a parallel 
in the ourrier of Petit Montrouge. 

On comparison with some of the reproductions of Fajence in the 
French department, the specimens exhibited by Freppa, of Florence 
(114, Grand Duché de Toscane), stand well. 

The Auatrian porcelain is certainly not equal to that shown iu 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The mass of it is indifferent in 
colour, and overladen with gilding. 
Austria makes a great display, 
design ond execution are, however, thor: by Miesbach, of 
Vienna (1018, Empire d'Atitriche). 
ia, to onr mind, « remarkably well-contrived, and, on the 
whole, a clever work, artistically, The architectural arrange- 
ment is novel, and to the purpose. The whole is a repe- 
tition of a few parts well pat together. For example, there 
appears to be but fem pieces to the base, including the small fignres, 
The ten pieces are repeated four tines each. The fignres are 
fixed in niches, and bestride a vass, from which the water flows. 
There are, in addition to the number of pieces above-named, four 
figures of the Seasons, ench, of course, being different in design. The 
central tazza, surmounting the whole composition and carrying 
plants, appears, including the shaft, to be constructed of about ten 
or twelve picoes repented, to make up the whole construction, 

The terra-cotta exhibited by Prussia ia more remarkable for ita 
aize than the artistic skill displayed ; bat the specimens of porcelain 
exhibited from the Royal Porcelain Manufactory at Berlin (736, 
Royaume de Pruase), are certainly unrivalled! in the Exposition, 
so far aa the pictorial effecta, of which they are the medium, are 
concerned. 

‘The high clasa attempts in the Belgian department are not satis 
factory; but Cappellemana ainé of Brassela (418, Royaume de 
Belgique}, exhibits useful articles In pottery, of a very good class, 
in the production of which machinery haa been applied with some 
smccesa. 

In no department of British industry la there a better display 
than in that of porcelain, and other fictile manufactures. The 
Staffordshire potteriea may boast of an organiaed exposition, which, 
without destroying the individuality of each producer, fally and 
fairiy illustrates the manufactures of that important district in a 
manner which has caused no alight expressions of wonder on the 
ola the French. Meaara. Herbert Minton & Co. might, single- 

ed, claim to have shown, that both in an artistic and utill- 
tarian point of view, the followers of the early Staffordshire potters 
have uot degenerated in euterpriso or skill, since Wedgwood 
created their trade, and brought the artistic element to bear upon 
their productions. The direct successors of Wedgwood illustrate 
their return to the manufacture of the famous jasper ware: bat 
to produce parallel works, a kindred genius to that of Fiaxman is 
wanting, and kindred enterprise to that which employed him. 

Messrs. Ridgway show o complete series of the useful articles 


which they manufactare, and worthily sustain thoir reputation. | 


Messra. Mayer's display is also of a very interesting and valuable 


character, as showing to what an extent the cheaper and more | 


mechanical mothods of decoration may be adapted, s0 a3 to produce 
highly artistic results. The forme of the pieces, too, are generally 
good, and the accuracy and precision with which the details are 
carried out, prove incontestably that when English manufacturers 
once ace the value of Art and judiciously apply it, they can do 
anything they please within the limit of the materials used. 

Ve confess to be somewhat disappointed with the exhibit of 
Messrs, Copeland. Beyond illustrating the apeciatité of the house 


In the manufacture of Parian statuettes, in which, however, there | 
is little of novelty since 1851, Mesara, Copeland appear to have | 
siinply contented themselves with putting in an appearance, and | 
reating content with past efforta, which are, as a whole, fairly | 


illustrated. Here we have the same excellence of general design 


and execution in vases, ete, and the sume artistic power in the | 
flower painting as heretofore, but no new application of such | 
abundant means, Some of the larger busts in parian are remarkable | 
specimens of the successful application of that peculiar and beautifal | 


material to works of considernble «ize, ns compared with the 

ordinary productions therein, 
Messrs, John Rose & Co, of Coalport, have certainly viewed this 

matter somewhat diiferently to tt 

productions, exhibited chiefly in combination with Messrs. Daniel 

of Londons, there is evidence of a progreas since 1551, which cannot 


fail to be recognised by all interested in the question of the prin- | 


ciples of taste na applied to ceramics, In combination with Messrs, 
Daniel, Mesara, Kerr & Binns of Worcester show a few fine ex- 
amples of their productions of Limoges ware, which without exactly 
coming upto all the precision of the old Limoges, presents points of 
excellence which show very distinctly how far the attention of the 
porcelain paintera of the present day may be successfully directed 
to the rivalry of the best and most retined works of a past age. 
We have reserved the consideration of the two most remarkable 
displaye of ceramic manufactures; —those of the Imperial Manu- 


In terra-cotta, however, | 
The best specimens both in - 


His garden - fountain | 


fessra, Copeland: for in their | 


NUT 


factory of Sdvrea, and Messara Minton & Co, as affording an 

a conclusion to this portion of our subject; and in 

considering them together we do so with the fullest understanding 
, that each must be tested from an essentially different stand-point, 

since the aim of the managera of Sevres is to produce fine artiatic 
' works regardless of time and cost, and with an utter repudiation 
of everything like the commercial element, whilst Messrs, Minton 
have to make the latter a primary feature in all they do, For, 
whilst aiming at artistic excellence, thoy have to consider how far 
the cost will be met by the — at which each article can be sold 
to a profil, and how far each production ia likely to ereate by ita 
attractions, a demand in the murket; such demand being too 
frequently limited by the prices rather than the inclinations of 
thoge able to appreciate the results of thelr efforta, We have no 
hesitation then in declaring that viewed under the two aspects 
above quoted, Messra. Minton’s display ia by far the most remark- 
able, aa it is certainly the most creditable to the energy and 
enterprise of its producers, = ag the works exhibited 
from Sévrea are, they are frequently rivalled on their own ground 
by parallel examples by Minton, whilat in a large class of articles 
the latter has etruck out a new walk, or rather a return to an old 
one, Which might well alarm the Freneh for the cherished laurels 
and reputation of their pet manufactory on the banks of the Seine, 

In large works, all of them essentially tours de force, Sdvres stands, 
aa heretofore, unrivalled for the perfection and completeness of 
each specimen; although, as already stated, there are examples 
of a similar elasa which in certain points tread very closely upon 
them. In the smaller works, Sdvres may be ssid to overwhelm 
and puzzle the visitor by the abundance of its contributions, 
| High in character, broad in treatment, wonderfal ln the accuracy of 
, drawing, and if not alwaya perfect in design, yet suggestive of a 

wer far beyond most of the productions of ordinary Art as shown 

) In the far-fetched attempta at high Art par ercellence, for in them 
we recognise the wind of the trueartist, Each theme is thought 
out thoroughly, snd executed with a precision and force indi- 
cative of a fixed purpose, and a full apprehenaion of all that is 
| required to be done, 

Ve thus broawily enunciate our conviction as to the leading 
characteristic of the Sdvres display, since to select special exam- 
ples, aa umder ordinary circumstances, would be clearly impossible ; 
we ehall therefore content ourselves by quoting two of the larger 

| examplea. 

Artistically, the chefl'evere of the Sévres contribution is a vase 
commemorative of the Great Exhibition of 1951. The form is 
essentially Roman, and is ornamented with antique scrolls in 
white and gold, in low relief, upon an Indian red ground. A collar 
or fillet supports the body upon a short shaft, which is broken by 
four masks representing Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. The 
body itself is decorated with detached groups of tigures proceeding 

| from the back to the front, where Peace is represented as en- 
throned, having Plenty on one side and Justice on the other. The 
groups to the left are formed of figures symbolic of England and 
her colonies, Russian, the United States of America, and China ; 
those to the right representing France, Belgium, Austria, Prosaia, 
Spain, Portugal and Turkey, A figure at the back divides the 
groups, and i« ingeniously posed in the attitude of sending them 
upon their mission, The upper curve of the body and the neck 
are decorated with olive leaves in bronze, the fruit being gilt. 
The words “ Afvadance,” “ Concorde,” “ Lquiti,” are inseribed 
above the whole, 

The effect of this thoroughly well-considered work of Art ia mt 
once harmonious and highly satisfactory. The mind dwells with 
pleasure alike on the ensemble and the details, whilst a certain nir 
of novelty gives it an additional attraction—becanse it is thus taken 
out of the beaten track of the ordinary vase designer, ‘Tho 
| dend effects of the dingeet contrasts admirably with the brillinnt 

elects of colour and the sparkling of the metal wreath of olive 
leaves and fruit; and as o special effort it stands alone, in its 
way, in the Universal Exposition, alike for thoughtful design and 
skilfal execution, 

Another colossal vase presents aome remarkable features in the 
method of the ansation. A is carried round the whole, and 
a0 arranged that the strands and knots form a continned decoration, 
The Jatter being grouped in unequal quantities, but symmetrical 
proportions, give spots which vary the surface, whilst they are 
subordinate to the general outline. The painting and gilding of 
this vase is very superb, the poppies which form the subject of the 
decorations of the body being remarkable examples of high-class 
flower-printing on porcelain. 

The gilding in the Sévres porcelain is much less abundant 
than in the commercial china-ware of France, and thus gains 
largely in point of taste, 

As examples of porcelain-painting, several reproductions of 
famous pictures are exhibited, the best being portraits of the 
Emperor and Empreas, and a copy of Vandyke's Charlos I. 

We now tnrn to Messrs, Minton's contributions, forming in 
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themselves an exhibition of no ordinary character artistien!{y, and 
certainly, as the production of one house, the most remarkable 
display, commerciafly, in the whole exposition. Property classified, 
the collection ia illustrative of the past and present works in 
porcelain all produced through a series of years by Messrs. Minton, 
und proves what may be done by earnestness and zeal in a» 
given direction, whilst there ia no room to doubt that it ia equally 
an evidence of that triamphant commercial success which ever 
attends intelligent and well-considered cflorta, directed to the 
improvement of a etaple industry by those who understand ite 


wants, study its means, and know how to make the best use of ita | 


appliances. Such we apprehend is the secret of the success here 
rendered 30 manifest, since the eame feeling and intelligence ia 
carried more or less throughout all the examples, for cach is 
evidently adapted to meet the wants of a certain clags of customers, 
For the wealthy, whose money is in the oxccas of their taste, we 
find works abundant in ornamentation, yet calculated rather to 
correct their love of the exuberant than cater to their whims and 


caprices in this direction. For the customer of limited means, | 
| sition achieved in this department of 


whose object is to obtain elegance rather than magnificence, there 
is a still wider choice, amd whether in form or in colour, in modern 
works, reproductions, or imitations, the most fastidions on the one 
hand, or the most careless on the other, will find something to meet 
their wants and stimulate their taste, This is our conviction, 
arrived at after a caroful consideration of the various examples in 
the different branches of ceramic art, aa exhibited by Messrs, 
Minton, In thus giving fall expression to this conviction, how- 
ever, it is by no means to implied that the examples 
exhibited are of equal excellence, or that absolute perfection has 
been attained to, even in any single specimen, Our view is a 
mixed one, If viewed from the absolutely artistic stand point, 
then it falls in coming ap to the Sévres display. If looked at from 
a purely commercial point of view, then in all probability the wise 
denizens of market, or the oracles on “'Change,” may consider 
that the production of a given number of tons of ugly earthenware 
will “pay " far better than all thia refiuement concentrated upon 
a mere portion of auch material weight. Considered, however, aa 


a union of the useful with the artistic; that which brings honour | 


and reputation, with that which pays; we repeat, that Mesara. 
Minton have shown sound judgment and o wise patriotism in 


this effort to do full justice to their industry, and that of the | 


important district in which it is carried on, in the Universal 
ition of L865, 

t would serve no useful purpose to discuss the merite of 
individual examples, did our apace permit us to do so. In the 
specimens of parinn exhibited there ia the usual excellence 
for which the productions of this house and that of Copeland have 


been for some years so remarkable, and which 20 far surpass | 


in colour and beauty of material the cold-toned biaguet statuettes 
&c., of French and Gorman manufacture. In terra-cotta and 
encaustic tiles there ia a marked advance on the specimens shown 
in 185], The results are more decidedly artistic, whilst there ia 
grenter novelty of subject and originality in design. One or two 
specimens of encauatic floors, painted in the style of the antique 
mosaics, are remarkable examples of artistic breadth of treatment, 
and of pure, intelligent drawing and execution. ‘The greateat 
novelties, however, are certainly the exainples of the revival of an 
old industry in new forms, and the producers of modern Faience, 
whatever may be their merits as imitators of the antique, receive 


a leason from these specimens of modern Art wrought out after an | 
old manner ; for in confining their attention to the imitation of the | 


more ancient examples, they only effect one-half of their work, 
since with a due share of skill and enterprise they could enter into 
the field of competition with their predecessors of the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries ; not merely as manufacturers, but as designers; | 


not only as potters, but as artista. Messrs, Minton have achieved 
this, and there is no better example than the Dish and Ewer, 
deaiyned and modelled by M. Jeannest, of living power in this 


direction, The whole arrangement of this work is 80 thorongily , 


in keeping throughout, and whilst severe in form and treatment, 
there is no affectation of an undue regard to the littlenesses of the 
ancient methods. In short, the artiat has aimed at a broad and 
well understood rivalry of the excellences of ancient Falence, rather 
than a grovelling imitation of worn out types aud methods, This 
is the true ase of the antique, at all times and in all placea, except 
in mere matters of restoration. Let the fine things of the olden 
time give the moderns the key-note as to the spirit of a work, if it 
ia thought desirable to adopt a given method of treatment, but to 
invoke the past to crush the present, to “cramp, cabin, and 
confine” the aspirations of today by an everlasting quotation of 
yeatentay, is the veriest waste of power, of precious time, and hard- 
earned akill, 

The result of the fictile expositions of France and England proves 





withont donht that the leas the artista of both countries allow » 


themselves to be led away by the conventional servilities of obsolete 
methods the better, and that they have only to combine the facilities 


afforded by modern science with their proved skill in Art, to do 
all they may aspire to, or perhaps it would be better to eay, all 
that the commercial sprit of the age thinks it safe to allow them 
to de; since your genuine shopkeeper, after all, is the true “ Sir 
Oracle " of the market, dictating not only what the manufactarer 
shall produce, bat also what the public shall buy, since the said 
“Sir Oracle “ has a great horror of his customer daring to have a 
rer taste than himeelf. 1t is such houses as Mintous' who will 
enceforth ride rough-shod over this absurdity, thanks to such 
displays ns that of 1451 and of 1855, Lifting up the popular taste, 
catering to it whilst raising it, the public will be taught to 
paraphrase the exclamation of Sir Toby, and rouse the retailer 
with—" Dost thou think, because thou hast a tuste for ugliness, 
there shall be no more beauty in erockery-ware? Yea, ny St, 
Luke ! and if thou dost not provide it, somebody else shall | 
GLASB. 
After an examination of the porcelain, and the satisfictory 
asion made wpon the mind by the thoroughness of the expo- 
European indostry, the 
display of ornamental glass, ns also of the more useful articles in 
this material so esevntial to cur every~lay comforts, ra compa 
ratively meagre and unantisfactory, Ifthe English manufacturers 
of ceramic productions have done well, then those of glass have as 
completely neglected their duty ; and, for all the evidence we have 
of the existence of the British glass trade, it might as well not 
exist, or be simply in a comparatively early st of its develop- 
ment. The exceptions to this are to be found in the exhibits of 
some two or three houses, Messrs, Daniel, of London, show 
a few excellent examples of table glass, with their porcelain, 
Messra. Lloyd & Summerfield, of Birmingham, exhibit aa manu- 
facturors, and sustain their reputation for the production of flint- 
glass of high quality. They also illustrate their patent method of 
constructing window-bara of glass, to which our architects espe- 
cially, when constructing shop-fronta, might usefully pay more 
attention than they appear to have dane; aince there ix a wide 
field therein for the intrudection of both novelty in econatrnction, 
and heauty in the decorative adjuncts. Mesara. Osler & Co, of 
Birmingham, exhibit a candelabrum of fine character in design andl 
construction, upon which we shall take occasion to in due 
ecouree ; bat of table glass, Ke, so im t in « commercial sense, 
they do not contribute a single article, 

In cousidering the character of the continental glaaa, it Ia 
natural to turu first to the quarter where we might expect to see 
it represented in ita beat and most tasteful forms. On examining 
the Bohemian glass contributed on thia oceasion, anly one concla- 
sion can be arrived at, and that is, that the liar excellencies 
of its manufacture are not so thoroughly illustrated aa they ought 
to be. Of originality there is very little, with the exception of a 
few examples of large vases. One pair of these vases is intended to 
illustrate, as we suppose, the Eyyptian style of ornament in this 
material The base of each vase is light blue, and the body of white 
pe The figurea which decorate the surface being gilt in relief, 
ehows what atrange mistakes may be made in the modern chase 
after novelty. Here isa style of Art in which ornament ought 
almost invariably to be treated in intaglio, wrought out at a great 
coat and much labour, with the contradictory effect of the ornament 
treated in reliewo / 

Tuscany shows some admirable examples of domestic glass of 
te purity of material, and excellent effect in the cutting. 

eight of metal does not here take the place of purity of form, as 
is too wently the case in English cut-glase, 

In the Belgian department there is an excellent display of useful 
articles, of plain but good character, contributed by the “ Société 
Anonyme d’Herbatte," of Herbatte, near Namur (405, Royaume 
de Belgique), which only serves to prove with what advantage our 
English manufacturers might have entered the field ; and reminda 
the visitor interested in this department of industry, that the 
* pressed" glass of England and the United States, in the manu- 
facture and adaptation of which so much progress has been made 
within the last fow years, is totally unrepresented. Now, it is 
quite clear to us that, had one or two of the more ——— glass 
companies of the United States, any the New England Glaas Com- 
pany, and the Sandwich Company, both in connection with, or near 
to Boston, Massachusectta, have given themaelves the trouble to 
have sent a series of their ordinary productions to the Universal 
Exhibition, they would have done themselves no littl: credit.* 
This they might have done more easily than the Pittsburg honses, 
from their being upon the sea-bonrd, and having the advantage of 
a port in daily communication with Europe, 

As might be expected, the French manufacturers of class, in all 
its varied forms, have taken especial care that their interests do 
not suffer from any apathy on their part, and accordingly each 


im 








* The @riter atetes this from personal chewrmition isa member of the Tithe 
Coniston to the United States of America in 1853, 
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section is duly represented. In the court appropriated to the 
exposition of the glass manufacture of France, near the central 
avenue of the Palais de l'industrie, will be found examples, 
df pure colour, fine cutting and engraving, aud better still, great 
elegance in the general forms of the articles exhibited, which if; 
carefuliy studied, might furnish many oseful hints to our own | 
manufacturers, Perhaps the moat remarkable individual display 
is that of 1. L. Mats of Clichy-ln-Garenne (52:0, Empire Francais), 
whose exhibit in 1451 was rewarded by » Council medal. Many 
individual pieces might be quoted as examples of pure taste, alike 
in ornamentation as in form, and perfect adaptation of material to | 
use. One little eam euerte service struck us, a peculiarly elegant 
illustration of a pure and legitimate method of ornamenting surlace- 


coloured gissa by cutting, and though far from new, its thorough ap- | ¢ 


lication in a aimple form challenged attention rather from ite 
Took of ostentation, than because it pronouneed itself too strongly | 
amidst the articles by which it was surrounded. 

A pair of table lustres manofactured and exhibited by the 
Baccarat Glass and Crystal Company (Compagnie dea Verrieries et | 
Cristalleries de Baccarat) (5327, Empire Frangss), claimed attention 
for the admirable manner in which coloured, gilt, and white glass 
were combined for the production of a charming prismatic effect, | 
and is suggestive of an analogous mods of treatment applicable to | 
other articles. 

In chandeliers, candelabra, girandoles, lustres, &<., the French 
make a large, but by no means thoroughly satisfactory dimplay, Tn | 
the majority of examples too much has been aimed at, and worse 
still the characteristic crystalline features of the material has been | 
strangely overlooked or bidden defiance to. Thus, in some of the 
larger examples of candelabra, the architectonic forms of stone, 
marble, and even metals, have been attempted to be followed. Now 
brackets, consoles, volutes, acanthus foliage, freta, and guilloches in 
glass, are ao many coutradictionsand absurdities, and when the diffi- 
culty of cutting or moulding the material into the requisite forma ia 
achieved, the charm and value of such detaila ia lost, simply 
because, in nine cases ont of ten, their effect di ds more upon 
their light and shadow, than upon their outline, In glass this 
light and shadow is lost, and even the outline of forma well adapted 
to an opaque material which reflects without transmitting the | 
light, is very imperfectly seen. This mistake on the part of the 
French is rendered doubly obvious by the thoroughly crystalline 
character of the design and exeention of the remarkable candela- 
bram exhibited hy Messrs, Osler of Birmingham, In this work 
the prismatic theory of glass ornamentation has been most tho- 
roughly and successfully carried out. It ia at onee erystal-like in | 
its material, constraction and decoration, and in this lies the secret 
of ita success, Whilst upon this question of the adaptation of form 
and decoration to material, it may be useful to call attention to 
the chandeliers in brass, glares, and porcelain, exhibited by Spinn 
of Berlin (747, Royanme de Prusse), The constructive portions 
are of brass, the branches being profusely decorated with a 
growth of flowers in porcelain painted in their natural colours ; | 
whilst from theae metal branches epring leaves of green glaas the | 
fibres of which are gilt. The expenditure of artistic skill in exe- 
eution, as well as in cost of material, must have been very con- 
siderable, yet the reault is offensively naturalesque. 

The examples of stained glase in windows are numerous and of 
a very varied character, They are chiefly shown in the pavilions 
which form the entrance to the galleries of the Palais de Plodus- 
trie, theae being located at the angles and in the centre, back 
and front. 

The most correct in style, according to English notions, are 
those by Mesers. Hardman, of Girmingham, executed for the great 
window of Westminster Tall, and several churches. The other 
English examples are of about the average of artistic excellence, 
though on the whole there is a decided improvement since 1451. 
Leas pictorial and more mosaic, there is an evident tendency to 
more correct principles, and consequently leas waate of mechanical 
and artistical power. The French and German specimens are, 
with a few exceptions, not above theaverage. Grignon and Co., of 
Metz, shows a very fine window, aa aleo does Lusson, of Paris. The 

imen by Gerente is a true mosaic, and gains by ite integrity. 
The window by Lafaye is a curious but effective combination of 
architectonic, pictorial, and mosnic effects, The Belgian examplea 
are for the most part of high excellence in execution. 

Meears. Chance, of Birmingham, exhibit specimens of their 
transfer process from lithographic stones. Here ia a wide field 
for working out most legitimate method of giass ornamentation, 
if rly directed to its true use. These pictorial effecta, how- 
ever, ve mere reproductions of the cor landecape lithograph, 
are a decided waste of means and power. ‘The printing process of | 
Messrs. Chance, as applied to mosaic windows, is alao illustrated by 
two or three examples. These also show how much may be done | 
if the process ie judiciously used. In fact, it would be difficult to | 
set a limit to the resulta which might be produced by the union of 
the two processes carried out in a true artistic spirit. 








(is moat evident, The works exhibited by Froment- 


On the whole, there is no reason to suppose that had the repre- 
sentation of the British glaas trade been adfull and complete 
as it ought to bave been, it would have suffered in any material 
point in the comparison with the productions of its continental 
rivals ; — rhaps, in those particulars in whieh Art bas been 
applied by the latter for a long and uninterrupted period, anre- 
atrained by fiscal duties and unfettered by the mere traditions of 
obsolete methods, 


JEWELLERY. 


The extent of the display made by France in various branches 
of the manufacture of ornaments applicable to personal decoration 
is altogether ao much beyond what the general visitor would 
eck, that we anticipate comparatively few persons will have 


x 
| Sither time or inclination to examine into the detaila of this 


remarkable exposition of the industry, chiefly of the City of Paria 


j alone. With the limited space at our disposal it would be useless 


to nitempt to discuss the merits, or even the leading features of 
the Imperial Exhibition of the Crown Jewels, arranged for the 
inspection of the public upon the central platform of the pano- 
rama, inaarouch as most visitora would make a point of examining 
them from the prominent nature of the ll sg whilst acorea, 
probably handreda, of articles of jewellery, the production of the 
skilled workers of Paris for commercial purposes, equally, perhaps 
more artistic though lesa genuine, would be overlooked. 

No person can walk along the front of the north gallery of the 
Palais de l'Industrie, where the mass of tho éijouterie of Paris is 
exposed, without being forcibly struck with the immense amount 
of skilled labour and true artistic power evidenced in the examples 
exhibited, No other city in the world could have produced such 
specimens of exquisite handicraft, of fanciful design, of artistic 
invention ; or as a whole, shown s0 much really good taste, when 
itis considered to what a fearful lack of taste the manufacturer 
of these articles lns to cater, either in the dealer who stands 
between him and the public, or in that same public iteelf: since 
in few thinga do we see such an utter want of everything like 
fixity of principle as in the selection of personal ornaments in 
gold, silver, and precions stones, or their imitations. 

Th too mavy instances we regret to find that the absurd attempt 
at an absolute imitation of natural forma does much to detract 
from the real merit of otherwise excellent examples. This is 
posetne? jy manifeat in the articles chiefly intended for exportation. 

t is, however, in the very highest clasa of jewellery, aud the com- 
bination of aig atones with gold and silver, that the true 
strength of the French designer and Art-workman in this paar 

eurice, 
(5082, Empire Franeais), Rudolpbi — Empire Frangais), Mayer 
(5037, Empire Francais), would alone suffice to prove this. In 
Froment-Meurice’s display there are a few old friends of 1451, not 
in any degree unweleome ; whilst there is the same unrivalled 
power in emaller articles, carried to « still grenter extent, which 
20 thoroughly awakened public attention in the Great Exhibition 
in London. Some of the brooches, bracelets, Ke, in oxydised 
silver, would defy Cellini himself to surpase them, One exquisite 
little bijou is a amelling-bottle, decorated with a Cupid and an 
interwoven arrangement of ivy. Anything more perfect it is 
impossible to conceive. Another too is a brooch, in oxydised 
silver, of a guardian angel, the arrangement of whose wings, in 
conjunction with a cross which forma the base of the composition, 
is most happily managed, 

Rudoiphi’s works are not a whit inferior, though somewhat 
different in certain points. He exhibita, amongst a variety of 
amaller examplea of hia art, a Prie-Diew in gold, silver, and 
enamel, Tho mosaic imitations are of great beauty, but the large 
ornament at the back is very much out of proportion, and gives a 
littleness to the other details of the work by contrast. 

M. Jules Wiese, or Wiset, of Paria (6116, Empire Frangaia), 
exhibits bracelets of extraordinary beauty in design and execution, 
as also enamels of great excellence. A book-case, in oxydised 
silver, is also a tasteful and instructive specimen of Parisian akill 
in thie direction. The green velvet with which it is fitted at 
certain points hammonises most agreeably with the cold but rich 
tone of the silver, and gives a hint in colour which might be 
usefully taken, Our notes abound im quotations of examples of 
excellence in gold and silver filagree work, of bouqueta in paste 
and diamonds, of imitations of precious stones and gold and silver 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; aa aleo of theatrical jewellery, arms 
and armour. Seal handles, auuff-boxes, cigar cases, and the thou- 
eand and one articles comprised malar te mera) head of “ Véoes- 
saires af Trousses de Voyage,” and “ Articles de Fantaisie,” with 
which the Toy Court is filled to — claim attention, 
which can only be given here by urging necessity for more 
attention on the part of the producers of these articlea in land 
to the activity of the Parisian manufacturers ; and above all, the 
necessity for a better Frag education for our artisans engaged 
in their production. is last is the great lesson taught to the 
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employers of skilled labour in England, and which sooner or later 
they must attend to, If the artisan of Birmingham waa lifted 
more towants the ae of the artiat by early and sound instruc- 
tion im the artistic principles of hia trade, there ia no reason why 
he should be a whit behind his fellow-worker of the Parisian 
Fauboarga. 

Probahty, the great fault of the Parisian jewellery is its exceas 
of ornament ; and, frequently, the superabundanee of colour, in- 
troduced by the agency of enamel, or coloured atones. In this, 
however, we see the peculiar natural peniua of the producers ; since 
much the «ame remark haa to be made of nearly every department 
of French industry. 

A tiara and brooch of a very tasteful charncter, by Jean Dufour, 
of Brossela (296, Royaume de Belgique), is an excellent example of 
Belgian work, whilet the diamond bouquets of Romain, of Rotter- 
dam, whose works were rewarded in 1451, show that, though the 
Duteh may be considerably in arrear in matters of taste when 
naps to the mere fanciful productions of human industry, yet 
that there are exceptions which might be quoted as specimens of 
pure andl unaffected taste in the decorative arta. 

The English jewellery is not very extensive. ‘To our minds, the 
most tasteful display is that by Phillipa, of Cockspur Street, 
London. A tiara of Jilies ia very excellent ; and the arrangement 
of the parts in some of the bracelets shows an artistic perception of 
fitness, not often displayed in works of this clas, 

The revival of steel] ornaments, in which bead-work playa a pro- 
minent part, bouquets of excellent construction and arrangement 
being an important feature, may do much to correct the tendency 
to the glaring effects now * prevalent. When it is recollected to 
whatan extent the manufacture of steel ornaments was a ataple 
of Birmingham, and especially of Wolverhampton, during the 
middle of the Inst century, and which fell with the great French 
revolution, it eeems strange to look upon its revival in the very 
city which, next to Madrid, was the great market of the steel 
workers of the Midland Counties of England from 1760 to 1780, 
For them the trade is absolutely lost, so far as regards its highest 
manifestations, in the very locality in which, a century ago, it 
flourished, and gave employment toa considerable number of skilled 
workmen.* 

Aa a whole, then, there can be no doubt that an intelligent 
examination of the apecimens of jewellery, &e,, contributed to the 
Universal Exposition by those onmneed in the preduetion of 
kindred articles in London and Birmingham, cannot fail to be both 
usefal and suggestive ; often, certainly, of things to avoid, but alse 
much which might be emulated alike in design as in careful and 
conscientious execution. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, &c. 


In no department of induatry does the spevin] education in Art 
afforded to the artisans of Paris by the municipality and the 
government show ita importance and utility as in artistic metal- 
work, whether in the precious metala or in bronze. The necessity 
for the special education of the modeller and chaser of metal-work 
was fully acknowledged many years ago, and a school was 
established for the exclusive use of students intending to follow 
the specialite of metal chasing. This school of the Bronziata, as it 
was called, did it« work elliciently, and at the period of the 
Exposition of 144 was supported both by the municipality of 
Paris and the government, In this special school for workers 
in metal, all that appertained to the working of metal in o 
e~— direction, and for a given end, was alone taught, and 
netend of an heterogencous mass of young men and bors, 
nine out of ten of whom do not really know what they study 
Art for, as in the ense of the English schoola, the director of 
this Bronzists' school had a homogeneous body of youthful 
artisans, all with a distinct purpose ; since unless their object was 
not only defined, bat most unmistakeably that for which the school 
was kept open, they were not admitted to partake of its privileges. 
Tu the thoroughly artistic execution of the gold and silver plate and 
Art-bronzes of France we have the best proof of the value of this 
wise concentration of the objects of a special Art-school on a given 
end; and we eee that France stands almost alene fur its power 
alike in invention ag in execution in the specialité of artiztic metal- 
work, whilst other countries avail (hernsel ves of the services of the 
very men France haa apecially educated to this end. Here is a 
lesson of at least eleven years standing, yet Engliehmen have not 
learnt it at present, but are still groping their way to some scheme 
by which the alphabet of Art shall be taught upon such recondite 
principles and with auch perfection of routine and stereotyped 
method, that the relation of the Art-teacher and his pupil tends to 
illustrate the mechanical reeult of one automaton working another, 








* A docrased relative of the writer was, at the period aborn named, the manufne- 
turer of nenrty all the ornaments woen at the court of Louis XVI, Thirty years age 
all that remaied a9 a temerial of 4 oneefloarishing manniecture was a fee poor 
old teem, who Horned a portion Wf the former scene of their akilz, almost as acharity, 
Seed garved @ peceariotus fivedltveoed by ronking corasurews aud tweeecrs, 
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Meanwhile we are getting our modellers and chasers from France, 
ami call the work thus produced epecimens of English manulacture, 
per excellence, Instead of French manufacture through the agency 
of English enterprise and commercial skill in the administration of 
induatry. 

Can anything be more clearly evident that auch is precisely the 

ition of the gold and silver and electro-plate manufacture of 
Snglind, as ehown in the Universal Exhibition in the exhibits of 

Messrs. Hunt & Roekell of London, and Messrs. Elkin Mason 
& Co. of Birmingham? ‘The Vechte of the one, and the Jeannest 
of the other, with a corpa of modellers and chasers, solve the 
protlem of British Art as applied to the bighest class of metal- 
work — in London and Birmingham. We repeat it is 
English enterprise and not English Art-knowledge which does 
this,—English capital, not English hande directed by well-educated 
English intellects. And this is our beat, though at the same time 
it may be an unpleasant, leason. For we are told most unmistake- 
ably that we have — to cultivate in a practical form the 
talent which is around us, and thus are compelled to seck it where 
more far-seeing minds have grown it, inasmuch as they wore wisely 
content to await its growth, and not like ourselves impatient of 
resuita before we had really begun our work, Let us then honestly 
give the honour where the honour is duc, and however much wa 
may be disposed to criticise and condemn the wathetics of French 
Industrial Art, and point out its inconsistencies, still to bear in 
mind that it is to the educated skill of the artists of France we are 
atthe present time indebted for mach upon which we can con- 
gratulate ourselves. 

The English gold and silver work is indeed of very varied and 
miscellaneous character, and too frequently the value is made up 
| in woight of metal for what the work lacks in taste and artistic 
{ wer, The Goldsmitha’ Company did well for the glory of the 
| City to exhibit their collection of plate, since if there was nothing 
very novel to show, yet it would prove, in some degree at least, 
that one portion of the Corporation of London had some pretence 
| to be considered patrons of Art, Not that such figures as the fat 
| Mercury, or the dull-lovking representation of Pleuty in one of the 

pieces, would convey a very exalted idea of the quality of Art 
patronised. 

The works of M. Vechte exhibited by Hunt “& Roskell are 
unrivalled. A new shield commemorative of such English writera 

as Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, the basreliefs filling seg- 

‘ mental portions of the work, are full of the highest qualities of Art, 

! We might allude here to the taste of the jewellery of this house, 
which is generally less ornate and more substantial than is uaval in 
similar works, One or two rings are of an exquisite character, 

Mr. Hancock, formerly connected with the firm of Hunt & 
Roskell, exhibita « fine work, the subject of which is George and 
the Dragon. A few of the smaller works displayed by Mr. 
Hancock, and purchased by the Imperial family, are very excel- 
lent alike in design and execution, and generally the engravin,; 
of the various pieces throughout the exhibit is admirably a ssn 
In Messrs. Garrards' diaplay the emaller and more uzefal articles 
are in good taste, being free from those ambitious attempts at 
useless ornamentation which are ueually offensive, because it inter- 
feres with the real purpoee of the article. G. R. Collis of Birming- 
ham exhibits a few specimens of his manufacture, which are really 
good in form and design ; there is, however, so many of the usual 
rococo type that we are more than ever tempted to wonder who 
buys them. We have the incessant marrow-bone scroll of that 
eternal Louis Quince repented after the approved fashion of the 
last twenty or thirty years ; brought in at all points,and in all 
positions, vertical, horizontal, oblique and upsidedown, Shall we 
ever get rid of it? 

In Mr. Coilis’'s exhibit, the everlasting and always to be exposed 
Warwick Vase makes its appearance of course, with an almost 
equally old friend, the celebrated donkey inkstand or mustard-pot, 

| for although we have known it for years, ita absurdity in design ia 
too alarming te permit any detailed examination as to its true use. 
This Inst article, together with the brobdignaginn «xalver mana- 
factured for Melemct Pasha, must greatly astonish or puzzle the 
' French, and on seeing sich specimens of our Art-manufacture 
| they can no longer wonder at onr seeking the assistance of such 
‘skilled workers or artista as we may be enabled to induce to 
|aubmit to our vandalisms in sentiment, and our ultra-economic 
| notions which so thoroughly over-ride even English perceptions of 

Art when applied to industry. 

There are a few other Birmingham houses which exhibit clectro- 
plate, in which an improved a is very evident ; those of Mesars. 
Cartwright, Uirens, & Woodward, for example, aa also a few 
specimens by Pride & Son. The engraving, however, in some 
of the articles exhibited by the latter is execrable in taste and 
execution. ‘The forms too of some of the Britannia metal goods 
exhibited by R. F. Sturges, proves how much more might be done 
with atrne perception of artistic form in ita adaptation to the 
means at the command of the manufacturer, The plated goods of 
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Meesre. James Dixon & Sons, of Sheffield, also show a marked 
improvement since 1851. Several of the services are of pleasing 
design, and the details are generally in good taste. 

It is quite clear then that we must find fault, “ grumble and get 
on,” not allow any cne to go to sleep, because their predecessors did 
something which somebody thought very fine. This will not do in 
this day ; and we have no better illustration of thie than the position 
attained by Elkington’s house as compared with others who a few 
years ago were regarded aa the leadors, by preacriptive right, of the 
silver and plated ware manufacture of Birmingham. No one who 
ean remember the nature of the designa which prevailed fifteen 
or twenty years ago can fail, on entering the court devoted to the 


display of Messrs, Elkington, Mason, & Co. to see at once that 


a marvellous change haa taken place in the character of these 
productiona, and that the puerilittes and ultra-naturaleaque imi- 
tations of even a very recent period are gradually vanishing before 
a better woderatanding of what Ornamental Art really is, how it 
ought to be applied, when and where applied, and above all, that 
if it cannot be eo applied with propriety and in an artistic manner, 
it ia better that it A4 

stand in the simople form required by its use. ‘The position 
which Mesars. Elkivgton, Mason, & Co. have taken on the present 
occasion is of each a character aa to ewphatically demand the 
attention, aa it haa certainly secured the approval, of the most 
inveterate stickler for the perfection of Parisian art in high 
class metal-work. It must however be confessed that more of 
thia is dae to French genina than is quite consistent with the full 
asgertion that British talent finda some honowr at last, even in 
that which it would have been no diayrace not to have attempted, 
since the great masa of the worka exhibited are exceptional in 
their character, and — rather to the taste and means of the 
few, than provide for the wanta of the many, 

In considering the French productions in gold and silver, the 
transition from the works of Meaara. Elkington to those of Chris- 
tofle & Co, of Paria, (5052, Empire Frangaia,} ia a natural one, 
since the latter house holda the exclusive right in France of 
working the original patent of Mr. G. R. Elkington, and as might 
be supposed, have found it no light task to preserve = ee 
amidat the hosta of competitors by which it ia surrounded.* 

The prodactions of Measra, Christofle & Co. are chiefly exhibited 
in connection with the works of the various Imperial manu factories, 
already natued aa being arranged in the rotunda of the panorama ; 
and certainly the moat remarkable service of plate in the Universal 
Exposition, considered artistically, ia that comprising one hundred 
covers, executed for the Emperor. Without discussing the merits 
of the whole design, which may in some points be open to excep- 
tion, although the idea ia a noble one, since it secks to aymibolise 
the great cities of France in their connection with Art, science, in- 
dustry, and civil order—the smaller pieces of the service will beat 
repay the examination of the English manufacturer, designer, and 
artisan. Intheae we see a perfect adaptation of the form to the use; 
whilst the decoration is left altogether so subservient to the outline, 
aa to look bald to those who are used to judge of worka of thiz class 


by a certain standart of variation in the original outline. Here, how- | 


ever, these decorations are not impertinences challenging attention 
by their too positive assertion of themaelves; on the contrary, a 
classic severity pervades the whole ; whilst the ornamentation is of a 
symbolic character, cach piece being decorated with ornaments in 
low relief, exquisitely modelled and chased, The basia of these 
ornaments are the vegetables and fruita of the modern table, with 
flowers occasionally intermingled ; often the blossome of the plants, 
which suggest the complete ornament. There ia a decided origi- 
nality aa novelty in both theme and execution ; and the reault is, 
to our minds, aa nearly perfect as may be. Tho plates of the 
service are of Sévres porcelain, exquisitely painted, and in admi- 
rable keeping with the silver, As may be expected, the figures 
which form the leading patterns of the larger pieces, centrea, and 
sub«centres, are mimirnbly designed and moleted. 

centre-piece iliustrates the Virtues ; and from this the theme, as 
already indicated, branches off. Hore, then, we have a high degree 
of mental refinement in Art applied to the msthetics of a dinner- 
service ; whilst unrivalled technical excellence and skill has been un- 





_ * [eis aaid that Maas. Christedle & Co. have expended 93,6 
aug their right to the exclusive tse in Frausco of Elkingtow's precres, and have 
Gronght upwards of three bundred actions at law, 
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ould be left out altogether, and the article . 


The great: 


{, aterting in defundt- | 








would afford for the realisation of a right royal service worthy of 
Windsor, its royal mistress, and the British nation ! 

Amongst the more reckerché works exhibited by other eminent 
workers in gold and silver, isa coffee service by Marrel aiad, (6035, 
Empire Francais), in the Saracenic style of decoration. ‘The tray 
is in silver engraved and parcel gilt, all the smaller pieces are in 
silver, the ornament being enamelled in broad outline with light 
blue, The effect of the whole is exquisitely chaste and simple, 
Those works show how the beaten track of any department of 
industry may be successfully varied by the manufactorer where 
cultivated taste enables him to see and appreciate Art in its 
extended aspect, instead of bringing it down to the level of a mere 
tradition of trade. 

One of the most perfect works in the whole exposition is a small 
book-cover in gold and oxydised ailver, by the celebrated Justin, 
This is exhibited by Thouret of Paria, (10,279, Empire Frangais). 
On one side are two bus-reliefs illustrating the Old Testament, the 
subjects being the“ Finding of Moses,” and * Moses breaking the 
Tables of the Law,” on the other side of the cover are two rilievi, 
the subjects being from the New Teatament,—the “ Baptism of 
Christ,” and “Christ at the foot of the Cross." The whole is most 
exquisitely modelled, being purely metallic, and the character of 
the ornamentation very original, whilst the execution may be 
said to be perfect. 

Amongst the novelties in decoration aa applied to gold and 
silver the invention of M. Grichois of Paris, (6033, Empire Pran- 
gais) is the most suggestive. This ia the insertion of thin plates 
of silver cut in ornamental forms and engraved, between two 
aurfaces of glass. The method ia not easily discovered, but the 
‘effects are both striking and beautiful. It is applicable alike to 
| jarge or aniall objects, as also to plane, concave, and convex sur- 
) faces. 
| In selecting the works named from a masa of specimens in which 
| am increased amount of talent and ingenuity is shown, we have been 

guided by a desire to name works only which appeared to possess 
points of ao widgue a character, aa to be sugyestive to our own 
) manufacturers aud artisans. 
} Before quitting the aubject of gold and silver plate, however, we 
» may briefly refer to the numerous specimens of ecclesiastical plate, 
church ornaments in gold, silver, and enamel, &c. Excellent as the 
majority of the works exhibited certainly are, we see very little which 
ean be said really to equal, certainly not aurpasa, the best works of 
this class by Hardman of Birmingham, and Skidmore of Coventry, 
neither of whom exhibit in this speciaditd on this occasion. pe 
the special point of euamelling there can be little doubt that in 
many respects the French works are in advance of the English 
of the samme clasa, 





HRONZES, AND DECORATIVE WORKS IN OR-MOLU. 


The overwhelming character of the display in bronzes almost 
precludes the possibility of making selections which would usefall 
illustrate any particular point likely to be useful to the British 
manufacturer. The fact is, however, that the production of 
bronzes has become #¢ exclusively Parisian, thet with a few soli- 
| tary exceptions, no One enters into competition with the numerous 
atéiers of the French metropolis, The English examples may be 
said to be confined to the specimens of Messrs, Elkington, Mason, 
& Co. and the larger examples of the Conlbrookdale Company. 
| Some of the former certainly rise to the dignity of a serious rivalry, 
inasmuch aa great pains is evidently taken with the selection of 
| aubjecta, a point which the French do not certainly consider with 
| sufficient care, It seems enough if the work is artistic, atriking 
enough to attract attention, and novel enough in its theme to give 
it a distinet claim to originality. Tn this respect, Elkington’a 
works certainly have the advantage for the Bnalish market. 
Artistically too we fear there is a tendency to work more to 
price than formerly ; with the exception of the older aud pure 
established houses, such as Eck and Durand, whoeo exhibit ia 
worthy of thelr reputation, Barbedienc, Sussé fréres, Deniere, and 
a few others, the high standard of Parisian bronzes as shown in 
1844, haa deteriorated. The amount of artistic talent employed 
in Paria upon the production of these bronxes and kindred works, 
must be enormous, and shows how thoroughly a love of Art haa 

rmeated the whole people, and to what an extent the Art- 
instraction provided by the state has acted as the educator, so to 
apenk, of whole industries, 
| Like the French furniture, the best lesson the English Art- 
‘atudent, artixzan, or manufacturer can derive from decorative 
| bronze and brass-work as adapted to ordinary use, is to avoid its 
_ obtrusive and ultra-nataralesyne ornamentation. There are how- 
| ever a few admirable examples of fine treatment which may be 
‘studied with useful results, Of these we may quote a mirror 

frame caat in bronze, but not chased, by A. Locheane, of Caan, 
| (5264, Empire Francais), This work is eminently illustrative of » 
true ornamental treatment in metal, in which natural forma are 

used aga basia, but not as mere subjecta forimitation. M. Lechesne 
| 
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aleo exhibits a casket in oxydised silver ; this work is also ilius- | 
trative of bold and effective treatment in metal, the ornamentation 
being & pristely made to decorate the constraction, whilat it | 
| Varies mt form without concealing it, It will be remembered that , 
M. Lechesne was the modeller of the two groups of a child defended 
by a dog from a snake, which attracted 2 much attention in the 
Great Exhibition of 185]. Here then we see the result of talent | 
of » high class being devoted to Industrial Art. | 
‘There is evidently a great tendency at the present time to give | 
increased effect to works in bronze by varying of colour or tone in | 
which the metal is finished. Thus, the African iv distinguished | 
from the European by a darker shade being given to the metal, | 
draperies agnin are tinted darker and lighter so aa to beget a 
factitious light and shadow independent of the form, Again, dark | 
bronze is mingled with ormolu ; the bold works of Granx-Marly 
| of Paris (5183, Empire Frangsis), illustrate the result. In same 
instances, brouze and while metal, porcelain, und glass, are all , 
combined in the same chandeliera, At best the effect ia very, 
| bizarre; in fact the greatest akill in combination coull scarcely | 
| — such # mixture from becoming vulgar. 
H ‘nken asa whole, the examples of Art in bronze, as exhibited 





the French, cannot fail to instruct the visitor im many pointa, 
| alike of emulation as of avvidanve, whilst ite extent will puzzle the , 


i 
| 
|| political economist, and the enquiry will naturally arise as to 
where the markets are found for such works 





We have no space here for the consideration of the larger works 
in bronze, coming as they do more distinctly under the head of Fine . 
Art than of mannfacture. There are, however, specimens which | 
cannot fail to show how largely the technical skill obtained in | 

| qanufacture bas been brought to bear for the ae of works , 
| vivalling the antique ; thas Art acting upon Industry, ia re-acted | 
upon by the mechanical skill and experience of the latter, and both 
are benefited. 
| WORKS [N ZINC AND BLECTRO-METALLURGY. 
In connection with the bronze-worka of Franee, it may be desir- _ 
! able to mention the progress made daring the last six or seven 
years in the production of works in zine. For garden decorations, 
| there can be little doubt that, with the moat ordinary care, thie 
| metal would retain a certain degree of purity of surface and tone 
| of colour, which would render worka cast therein an agreeable 
adjunct to the terrace, the park, and the tlower-garden. The 
| admirable specimens exhibited by the Ville Montagne Zine Com- 
| pany sbow the capabilities of this metal for the production of 
very high class works of Art, architectural decorations, and 
articles of utility, Several of the statues exhibited are such 
specimens of casting as to justify the highest praise, 

As an illustration of the adaptability of this material to the pro- 
duction of a tauch higher class of garden decorations of the useful 
kind than it bas yet been applied to, we may quote a remarkable 
group of well-constructed and admirably arranged fower-pots, &e., 
placed in the central avenne of the Palais, in the Prussian depart- 
ment, These are manufactured by De Diebeotsch, of Berlin (708, 
Royaume de Prusse}, and are designed in the Moresque style of 
decoration, gilt, and treated with colour, The effect of the whole 
is satisfactory and original, at once suggesting an improve- 
ment in the style of the ordinary flower-pot,- jardini¢re, and 

n decorations generally ; ami, since the surfuee of the metal | 
ia capable of treatment by acids, so a4 to give a variation of colour 
to the details of the ornament, without the labour and expense of 

sainting and gilding, it is quite clear that a field is opened in this 
ree which a spirited manufacturer would soon make both 
profitable and useful. It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
climate must be taken imto consideration in the application of | 
this material ; for, though admirably adapted to the pure, dry 
ats ere of some of France, it by no means follows, 
that the resulta woukd be equally satisfactory if applied in pre- 
cisely the same forma in Englan Tu short, we apprehend that, 
aa in everything else, an intelligent adaptation of the meana to the 
| end, and a full consideration of the various conditions of climate, 
situation, and use, would have much to do with the successful in- 
| troduction of works in zinc, into cur purks, pleasare-grounda, and 
i) 





eng; bat it by no meane follows, that their use in summer 

involves their constant exposure during the depth of winter. 
Probably, the best illustration of the extent to which zinc, gal- 
| vanised in imitation of bronze, may be applied to Art-works of 
\, utility, is to be found in the exhibit of Hubert sid of Paris (6147, 
|| Kmpire Frangais), In this display will be found chandeliers, san- 
| delabra, lamps, &c., of excellent workmanship and artistic effect ; 
| and at prices which must very much astonish and alarm the 
| _ bronziste per exeeilence. 
The successful application of the new science of electro-metal- 
| langy, a4 applied to the Arts, is amply demonstrated in the Universal 
Exposition ; and, however much we may be di d to congra- 
position which the works of Measra. 
uced by this process, take on thia ooca- 





||  tulate ourselves upon the hi 
| Elkington, Mason, & Co, 








sion,it is quite clear that they have rivals of no mean power epringin: 
up on the Continent. The specimens exhibited b Voligola 
Son, of Berlin (699, Royaume de Prusse), deposited and clectro- 
silvered, are of a very high class, and admirably executed ; whilst 
the amaller examplea, contributed by Liounet Pek of Paris 
(5062, Empire Frangais), and J, Feuquiéres, and C, Marquerite, 
also of Paria (S176, Empire Frangais), are equally illustrative of 
the use which is ultimately to be made of this new power for Art- 
al macy | especially in productions of celebrated antiques, of which 

esars. Kikington have given such undeniable proof, in the 
specimens they bave from time to time produced for the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, from some of the more remarkable works 
in metal in the Moseum at Marlborough Huueo. 


ORNAMENTAL CLICKS, 


The extent to which French industry and skill is employed in 
the production of time-keepers, great and amall, costly and low- 
priced, can only be realised on an occasion like that which bri 
together in one focus epecimens of the more important works in 
any specialité. Artistically, the remarks already made upon the 
various works in bronze, or-molu, &., apply with equal force to 
the generality of clocks, to whieh specimens of theae im all their 
varied forme are applied. The nature af the application, however, 
requires some little consideration ; since a work may be excellent 
in the abstract, and yet be fearfully ont of place, when applied 
to a clock or other article of use, as a portion of ite decoration, 
The principle of constructing a clock upon the basis of a pile 
of ornament or a group of figures is so contrary to the true 
logie of Art that, notwithstanding all the beauty which may and 
often does result, the fallacy lying at the root invariably creates 
more or leas of dissatiafaction in the mind trained to look at Art 
in its two legitimate aspects,—the one aa standing on ite own basis 
as Art per a¢, and the other in which it is used for the purpose of 
adding beauty to works of utility, in which Art is subordinate to 
the article it embellishes. 


DECORATIVE ARMS, 
There is one feature in which the Exposition Universelle 


, of 1855 differs from the Great Exhibition of 1851, and that 


is in the extent to which weapons of war are displayed. In 
the ee as examples of industry, fire-arme, aword: 
ete, were Sexhibited,—yet these were more or less exception 
in their character, or shown for the purpose of representing 
an important manufacturing interest, and as necessary to the 
full illustration of the classifiention adopted, Many earnest and 
well-intentioned advocates and supporters of the Exhibition of 
1851 deprecated the introduction of a alngle weapon of war on an 
oocasion which they fondly hoped was the inauguration of the 
burial of the aword.’ On the present occasion, however, the 
character of the display in fire-arma and swords is a marked feature 
in the enta, aud a large amount of the space allotied to 
Belgium in the re de chaussés is occapied with an exposition of the 
fire-arma of Liege, whilst one half the Prassian court is devoted 
to swords and bayonets, rifies, fowling-pieces, and piatola, all more 
or less of an ornamental character. Nor is France behindhand in 
a display of its resources in this reapect, since several trophies 
composed entirely of warlike weapons, arranged with a marvellous 
skill and taste, occupy prominent positions at the side of the grand 
avenue of the Palais de l'industrie. The contrast, therefore, 
between 1551 and 1855 is as distinctly marked in this industrial 
gathering, as the circumetances of the times are in the changed 
tone of public opinion, 

It ie, however, with the more ornamental portion of the arms 
exhibited with which we have specially to deal, and we cannot 
but think that the majority of persona visiting the E: ition, will 
after a careful examination of this department find themselves 
instructed and not a little astonished with the remarkable 
display of akill in Art shown in the decoration of these 
weapons. In the Prussian court, the artistic talent shown 
in sonw of the fowling-pieces is of a very high character ; 
the effects produced by engraving, inlaying, and chiselling, afford 
a leason in metal ornamentation which cannot well be overrated. 
The gun-locks exhibited by Jeschner of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Jeutenberg of Hiisten, Hoffman of Posen, and Schilling of Suhl, 
(respectively 507, 508, 510, and 516, Royaume de Prusee) are 
triumphs of skill, and are subjects of study to all engaged in a 
similar branch of industry, The stocks of some of the guns are 
sometimes rendered offensive by excess of ornamentation, since 
the use of the arr is,or at least appears likely to be, interfered 


* We remember hearing a worthy member of the Saciety of Priemde, who stood in 
oe of the gutleries watching the Sappers at their daily task, during the earlier pro- 
parations of the interior of the buldding in Hyde Park, cougratulate bisneslf aad 
sons ladies whe aceompenlod hin upon the fact that the Gavertument or the Board 
of Ordnance hed at length become couverta to, and seseanatite with, the Peace 
Borkety mise they wereemploying the ted-coste in a work Ukely to be pro-cimmiventiy 
conducive to pence! 































with. To any one deliberately contrasting the effecta of the 
plain or leas ornate stocks amd the result upon the eye im con- 
nection with the highly ornamental metal-work, it will be at ouce 


evident that the carved and inlaid work im the majority of the | 


more highly deeorated stocks is an impertinence which is offensive 
to good taste. 

Many of the Prussian awords are algo of great excellence of 
manufacture and beauty of ornamentation ; of these we may par- 


ticularize those manufactured by Liineschloes of Solingen, and | 


A. & E. Holler of the same place (513 and 511, Royaume de 
Prusse). Amongst them is a sword selected by the Emperor, 
bat we do not think it the most perfect example of good taste, 
amongst the many excellent specimens shown, The workman- 
ship is certainly of a very high class, but in the matter of desi; 

eagles, battles, a portrait of Napoleon L., &c., are not suitable 
decorations for a sword. Those two oxhibita, however, are of 4 
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| being obtrusively so, and the effect is such as it would be desirable 





very extraordinary character, and show to what an extent tho | 


preparation of the weapons and ———, of war, has entered | 


into the occupations of the skilled artisans of Germany, 

The Belginn display consists chietly of the ordinary muskets, 
rifles, piatola, swords, and bayoneta, manufactured at Liige for 
commercial purposes, A few Sesoentine examples, however, show 


that the artistic element is by no meana neglected ; but whilat in | 


some instances the decorations are tasteful and the execution 
perfect, in others the designs are singularly inappropriate, especially 
in the carved ornamenta of some of the stocka. 

We observe that wherever the butt furniture has been judiciously 
treated, simply aa an inlaid decoration to the stock, the result is 
satisfactory, and the variation of the appearance of the surface, 
is far more effective than the actual variation by means of carving ; 
and when in use the piece must handle much more smoothly, since 
every part of the stock required for grasping aud shouldering is 
better adapted to ready wae. 

A charming display of single and double-harrelled fowling- 
pieces are exhibited in that portion of the gallery of the Pnlaw 





devoted to Spain, by M. Zulonga of Madrid. The rich and exten | 
ordinary character of the ornamentation of these arms, places | 


them upon a level with the finest medimval worka of this cinae. 
The old Moorish traditions of the workshops of Grenada and 
Toledo soem to have, descended to the workers who have been 
employed upon them. 


ORNAMENTAL BRASS WORK, STEEL, &c. 


Under this head it ia proposed to remark upon those branches 
of industry in brass, &c., which come within the category of the 
useful in combination with the ornamental, rather than the simply 
decorative, as in the case of the bronzes, and large elasa of worka 


in or-molu, and which may be said to be chiefly noticeable for the | 


amount of high-class Art bronght to bear upon their exeention. 

Probably the most remarkable works in brass in the Exhibition 
are thoae intended for ecclesiastical ao. These are chiefly 
of French or Belgian origin. One of these placed on the central 
avenue of the Palais, is an altar intended for the Charch of St. 
Martin d’Aunay, Lyona, deaigned by the architect M. Questel, 
The execution is very fine, every detail being thoroughly 
wrought ont by the hand. it is enamelled in brilliant coloura, 
arranged with great taste and effect, and ia altogether o high-clasa 
production, 


The lecterna, candelabra, sooncea, &c., exhibited by Philp & Ca, | 


of Liege (302, Royaume de Belgique), are also excellent examples 
of make and finish ; but in no respect do we see that any of these 
works go beyond the beet English makes, either im purity of 


design or accuracy of workmanship, and in short our manufae- | 


turers would find little to learn in this respect. 

Again, Prussia exhibita largely in stamped brags, but there ia 
nothing ahown in this department which is not equally well 
or even better done at Birmingham, alike in simple execution 
as in point of design, sinco the latter seems more adapted to 
the American market than to Euro tastes. Birmingham 
has so thoroughly neglected its own interests in this direction, 
that with the exception of a few good examples of stamped brasa 
in the rough state, it may be said to have suffered judgment 
to gu bydefault, when much might have been done which would 
have tended to maintain the rising reputation of some of the 
Birmingham housea. It is mach the eame in chandeliers, gaa 
fittings, &c. of a cheap but substantial character, and in which, 
within the last three or four years, ao mach improvement has been 
made in the matter of design, by getting rid of useless orna- 
mentation, and aiming at the realiantion of more simplicity and 
purity ofform. Messenger certainly exhibits one of the chandeliera 
manufactured for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and we have no 


| the general 





hesitation in saying that there is nothing of ita class to compare | 


with it in the whole exposition. Probably one of the best works : 


of the kind in the Exposition, is a atreet-lamp with five lights for 
, exhibited in the Anatrian department of the daners ; it is 


to see a little oftener in the more open spaces of our large cities. 

In those useful and more necessary articles, metallic bedeteada, 
the French are anything but successful as compared with the best 
manufacturers of Birmingham and London. Some of the beat 
examples are those of Dupont of Paria, exhibited in the gallery 
which surround«the Panoramn, The brass bedsteads are absurdly 
massive imitations of the ordinary forms in wood, in which mach 
artistic skill in modelling, and excellent workmanship in casting 
and chasing, has been absolutely thrown away. 

Here Birminghata is agnin a defaulter, and in a direction too, in 
which its strength could have been put forth with a certainty aud 
a form of no ordinary character, Had there been a few specimens of 
the best examples of metallic bedsteada ordinarily supplied to the 
markets, and adapted in price to persous of ordinary meana, it would 
at once have shown to all visitors, that the English do really undor- 
stand the construction of these useful articles, and yet can render 
them crnamental, The specimens exhibited, and to which we 


| bave alluded, are neither ustful nor ornamental, but are brass 


encumbrances for a bod-room under the name of a bedstead. 

Nor are the French usually more successful in their ornamental 
fenders, cither in brass, steel, or compounda of both. In many 
instances they are suggestive of the base of a mirror, or a cornice 
turned upside down! In some, there are attempts at novelty of a 
strange and very unsntisfactory character ; but it is quite evident 
that their producers do not understand fenders, and the reanlt is 
a failure as compared with similar articles produced at Sheffield, 
several of which are exhibited in connection with a few of those 
adinirable grates, stoves, &c., which so thoroughly astoniahed 
everybody in the Great Exhibition of 1851, Messrs. Hoole take 
care that their manufacture is properly represented ; and though 
several eminent manufacturers are absent, yet Shoffield aa a whole 
ia the very reverse of Birmingham, and ita industry ia effectively 
represented in all its leading riments. Mesars Spear & Jack- 
son, Messrs, Samuel Cocker & Son, and others, fully illustrate tho 
larger examples of steel goods, edge-toola, &c, whilst the fine 
cutlery finds a full representation in namerons exhibitors, each 
taking up his own apectalité ; nor do we think —_ > any reapect, 
is Sheffield bohind ite continental competitors, whilst in certain 
points it is immeasurably in advance of them. The knowled 
of thia fact cannot fail to be usefal in many ee oe the 
resulé obtained will create confidence where otherwise there might 
have been uncertainty. 

Aa an example in this direction, we may here quote the very 
remarkable display of cnat-steel goode exhibited in the Annere, by 
Krupp, of Essen, in Rheniah Prussia (552, Royaume de Prosse). 
These consist of articles of Inrge size, and admirable material and 
workmanship ; and, though not precisely within the eategory of 
ductiona to which we have specially devoted our 
attention, their resulta, in a commercial sense, would not permit of 
their being passed by, beenuse they are not of a decorative cha- 
racter. 


ORNAMENTAL TRON-WORK. 


In ornamental iron-work, the moat complete exposition as a 
whole, slike for its variety, utility, am! general excellence, is that 
of the Coalbrookdale Company. Ita position, however, at the east 
end of the dAnuere has not, we fear, beem conducive to so thorough 
an examination of ita merits, aa might have been the result had it 
heen placed in a suitable position in the Palais de I'Induatrie. 
Without, parhapa, possessing all the refinement in ornamentation, 
or even the perfection of caating, which is to be found im some of 
the French specimens of iron-casting, especially aa applied to 
atovea, the Coalbrockdale productions are of such a class as to 
command attention from the most fastidious, and to show our own 
manufactorers that ugliness is not a necessary condition in an 
iron casting. 

The Belgian and French productions of this class are worthy of 
remark and carefal examination ; the fine metal stevea in iron, 
brasa, and steel, manufactared by Laary, of Paria (2147, Empire 
Francais), are especially noticeable for the character of the designa, 
the adimirable detail of the ornamentation, ami the perfection of 
the enating. 

In wrought-iron there are few examples of attempta at deco- 
rative resulta, The beat are the atunds of two or three occasional 
tables, and a pair of jardiniérea, exhibited by Huret, of Paria 
(7870, Empire Frangais), These illoatrate trae ornamental eon- 
struction wrought-iron, aa the decoration of form, and the 
ornamental reault ti entirely uced by variation of the outline, 
and by twisting, and net by decoration of surface, or by mount 
additions to the construction, These specimens are gilt; and the 
effect ia very pleasing in connection with the purpose of the articles 
they support, and the uses for which they are intended. 

As re a yeneral industry in lron, as a special point of com- 
mercial interest to our countrymen, we may remark, that the 


in bronze or zine galvanised. The design is very ornate without efforts of the Belgians to thoroughly illustrate the state of this in- 
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dnatry at its present point of development in Belgium, are above 

praise. No effort has been « Every point has been 
carefully considered and brought out; and why? It must be 
evident to everyone that, in the event of a relaxation of the French 
tariff on iron manufactures, the country who can show the best 
claim is likely to reap the greatest advantages, 


COLONIAL PRODUCE, 


It was our intention to have noticed in detail the varied expo 
sitions of the products of our colonies, more especially in their 
relation to the supply of materinis calculated to be useful in the 
arte, As it is we must be content with simply glancing at some 
of the leading features of the more proipinent, and without precisely 
defining our East India possessions as coming within the category 
of a Crown colony, it may be most convenient to allude here to 
the very remarkable display which the India Board has caused to 
be made of the products, artistic and otherwise, of the immense 
territory placed under their direction, Forming an intereatin 
and complete exhibition of itself it would require a specin! anc 
lengthy notice to do justice to ite varied excellencies, Looking at 
it, however, from the stand-point we have chosen as to how far 
the specimens of the various arta of India ave calculated to 
influence usefwify kindred arta in Europe, it ia by no means clear 
that the result will be at all commensurate with the trouble taken 
to bring so unique a collection together, 

Probably the raoat complete display of Colonial produce, properly 
30 called, is that of Cunada, thet upou the experience of 
1651, and satistied that the exhibition of ite products on that 
oecasion had been of immense value to Its commerce, the colonial 
legislation voted a large sum of money, purchased or guaranteed 
the aale of all articles it thought worthy of being sent to Paris ; 
and thus in completing the arrangementa for a proper represent- 
ation of the interests of the colony, it rendered those to whom the 
management waa intrusted totally independent of the exhibitors. 
The reeult is a moat useful and even tasteful dieplay of trans- 
Atlantic utilities and products. Among the former may be quoted 
a deal window-frame with sashes, and Venetian shutters, manu- 
factured by machinery for eirteen shillings English ; and a door- 
frame, door and finishings of the same material, and manufactured 
in the same manner, for about seentecn shillings, The workman- 
ship is perfect in every respect. Such is the result of the 


nb gt of machinery to the working of wood as practised in | 
th 


é United States of America and in Canada. Tho edge-toola 
also of Canadian manufacture took a higher position in the opinion 
of the Jury than those of England, and those stood relatively 
twice as high, numerically, as those of France. Tho wooda of 
various kinds, many of them highly ornamental, and ail useful, 
carefully ent inte slabs and cdicked form another useful feature 
in the Canadian department. The manner in which Mr. Logan, 
the Canadian Commissioner, and Mr, Perry, the curator, have 
discharged thelr duties in the arrangement and superintendence 
of the Canada exhibits, entitles them to the beat thanks of all 
interested in the produce of our North American colonies, 

The valuable native woods of Austrnlia are well illustrated by 
the manofacture in Paris of various articles of furniture, in whieh 


the different eoloured woods are made to play a most important | 


part alike in the result, as ip carrying out the purpoae of the 
exhibitors in showing the produce of their colony. The wines tow 
of Australia are brought forward on this occasion, and a strong 
— haa been expressed in their favour. Gold too ia shown in 
abundance. 

New South Wales brings its products into the field in a very 


practical form, and the excellence of ita cotton receives a remark- | 


able illustration in the fact that Mesara. Gardner & Bazley, of 
Manchester, have spun a sample of 500s, which being of sufficient 
fineness to enable the native weavers of Dacca in the East Indies 
to weave, it was gent to that place, and a specimen of mualin of the 
true Dacen texture ia the result, and is exhibited by the spinners 
of the yarn in the Manchester department. Ceylon exhibits some 
remarkable examples of native work in inlaid furniture. Van 
Dieman's Land, British Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, also display langely of their peculiar products ; nor 


is the French colony of Algeria behind in this race of the New | 


World against the Old. Silk of excellent quality, proved by its 
being manufactured inte coutly fabric by Lyonese looms ; furniture 
of great beauty, constructed from the native wood of Algiers, aro 
amongst the results of ite industry and enterprise, Altogether 
this colonial display, to which we have been compelled to allude 
thus briefly, is remarkable illustration of the Commercial and 
Industrial value of periodical expositions, since it is quite clear that 
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and make known resources which might 
es in the undeveloped civilisation 
‘of a semi-barbarous country, bul which once made known are 
calculated to be of immense benetit in the promotion of the arta of 
Industry, and consequently of the useful employment and happiness 
of mankind at large. The colonist turns his attention to the 
preparation and supply of the material which the home worker 
needa, Each obtains an additional market for his prodace or his 
industry, since the raw material of the one purchases the manu- 
factured article of the other; the circuit of commerce, industry, 
the arta of pence and civilisation is completed, and thus from the 
little centre of the Crystal Palace of 1551, or the Palaia de 
Industrie of 1855, many comforts and many blessings may flow, 
which the small-eyed moles of a grovelling policy, based on intense 
selfishness, and erected into a stperstructure of over-weening 
conceit, cannot see, or seeing will not acknowledge, because it ia 
heyoud the pale of their conception, or Involves a sentiment too 
lofty for such intellectual fledglings to ascend to, 


| they tend to develo 
otherwise remain hidden for 


Our self-imposed task is completed, so far at least as time and 
the apace at our disposal permits, The infinitude of objecta 
) commanding attention, and the interests involved in the Exposition 
Universelle of 1455, might have engendered some hesitation in 
' undertaking such a review of this battle-field of the peaceful and 
| Industrial Arta. For ourselves we had no misgivings, except that 
‘when the encounter of opiniona brooght us face to face with 

old and valued friends it was possible, nay probable, that the 
true principle might be forgotten or compromised in personal 
-reapect. We are uneonscious of having sacrificed one iota of 
the Art-faith that is in us in any euch form. As regards the 
| full resulta of the Exposition of 1855, it would appear that its 
failures have been manifold, alike in adminiatration as in its not 
attracting that attention, in England, that its sterling merits 
deserved. In this reapect it is by no means singular, and 
we cannot but think that the Exhibitiona at Dablin and New 
_ York, within two years after the gathering of 1851, have had 
much to do with bringing about an apathy and distrust which has 
seriously affected the reault, in England and the United States at 
least. Well-meaning as waa the Dublin Exhibition, and honour- 
able as its promotion was to the man who bore the pocuniary 
; liabilities, ite wisdom was of a bac doubtful character ; ita 
management, and the effects produced thereby on the minds of 
many unfortunate exhibitors, was at once calamitous and not 
easily to be repaired. As a means of encouraging and developing 
Irish industry it waa simply absurd, since these expositions can 
only be successful when industry is organised, and the Dublin 
experiment was to Hibernian industry what a dreas cont and 
white kid gloves would be to the shirtless, shoeleas, and bare- 
headed “ gossoon.” The current interests of steam-packet and rail- 
way companies were undoubtedly promoted by the experiment, and 
in atrict justice these corporations ought to reimbaras Mr. Dargan. 
| The New York Exhibition laboured under the diaadvantage of 
f  saapeney to be a national undertaking, so to apeak, sanctioned, 
bat not supported in any way by the Federal government, and 
| obnoxious to the change of being a private speculation under the 
cloak of a patriotic movement, Viewed with jealouay by all the 
| other great cities of the States, laughed at in New England, 
| “ pooh-poohed "in the south, and repucinted in the west, launched 

u e sea of public opinion without a rudder, the ship struck 
| before she left her pert, and although kept afloat by a certain semi- 
| official prestige, such aa the opening by the President, and its recog- 
nition by aome of the European states as a Federal undertaking, it 
; eventually collapsed from bad management or over-government, 
| it is ditficnit to say which, to the disgust and serious loss of many 
exhibitors. Hence we may account for much of the apathy and 
distrust which has characterized the part which Great Britain 
has taken in the preparations for the Exposition of 1856, and 
looking at the very unsatisfactory commencement of the under- 
taking, the non-administration of those charged with the execution 
of the work on the part of the French government, the difficult 
pesition in which the British executive bas been placed through- 
out, it is not too much to eay that we do not wonder that many 
who would have done honour to themselves and their country, 
_ have congratulated themselves that they hal nothing whatever to 
do with it; and even those who from official position were com- 
pelled to take a share in the work of organisation derived so little 
antisfuction from their Jabours, na to seek to eacape from laboura 
and responsibilities, the end and purpose of which it was im- 
possible to understand. 
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Paris Exhibition consists of an elaborately. that ita dimensions are 7 ft. in, in height, and ‘Charles Barry, and the details are from the 








battresses, and the upper portion, or re- | ecientific mon who have carried the invention of 
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| leon IIL” The dome is composed of panels in | details, about sixty in number, are all various, 
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» A. CLauper’s far-famed stereoscopes. When and evince as much fertility of fancy in design | carver, wh-ch is neither new to our readers, nor to 


state thatin every partitis richly embellished | as delicacy of handling in execution. This work | euch out Europe as value and appreciate 
the pureat Italian style, the importance of | amply supports the reputation of her Majesty's | decorative Art in one of its highest branches, 
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|| ton of works, principally in decorated silver, 
|| exhibited din M. Pprssnizan, of Paria, we select 











| four examples: the first is a graceful wan 
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From the extensive and very beautiful collec penny, Sines an geen § Ga eed 4 Dee 
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well known aud much esteemed in England ; Van iein aoe. The foundations of his works 
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Laryg, gold and silver enamelled; the third a 


Braceter in oxidized silver; the fourth a Crock 
in silver niello, The name of this fabricant is 
} | 
| 
| 





his productions obtained merited ap- are the achievernents of the great 


plause at the Great Exhibition of Ms) poh mastors, which he — 


1851, out of which arose the decorm adapts to the tastes and pu 


| tion of the Legion of Honour, which the present age. Many igen = is 


| M. Rudolphienjoys. As may be ex. ductions, although mere 
pected, is amply sustained . decorations, have value as oe of 
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of the sculptor for their truth and character. 


high Art; although of miniature size, and 
ath Ley will. From M. Rudolphi English Art may learn much, 


comparntively swall cost, will bear the scrutiny 
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This page is illustrated by engravings of the | when obtained in such large massea as the ice- 
“ Imreniat Dessert Senvice,” manufactured by | pails and centre vaso show, it is certainly an 
Measre, J. Rose & Co., of Coalbrookdale, for 
Messrs, Dante & Co, of London. This service | 
is one of the most magnificent productions in 


arr painted from the compositions of 
‘atteau, and: are pencilled and co with | 











me 90 °e Ween a achievement which it would not be easy to 
= surpass in any manufactory of Europe, The | 
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porcelain ever manufactured in England: and 
will, perhapa, take ita stand, eo far, at all events, 
as colour is concerned, beside the 
best productions of the Continent. 


The ground is of turquoise blue, ‘ * Parian” figures. Every piece of 
tho evenness and brilliancy of er the service contains a composition 
which are very remarkable; ani, ae rare separate and distinct: they are | 


the utmost delicacy and finish. The compotiers 
are very chastely decorated by Mr. Handoock, 
who has undoubtedly been highly 
successful in the treatment of tho 
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i ly well modolled, although of small size, 
and each group contains an allegory illustrative 
of the main subject the artist had in view — 


indicated by the title given to the series. 
gether, this portion of the exhibition of 
rtmauufacture cannot fnil to reflect 























’ One of the Drawrwo Room Sroves, contributed 
by the eminent firm of Memra Ferruau, of 
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Clifford Street, cannot fail to attract 
notice, for its grace of arrangement, and the 











The Taste and Carns, contributed by Mesera, are from tho designs of Mr. James 
Hottann & Sons, are executed in wainseotonk ; , architect, and are intended as parts 
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adopted is the Renaissance, but without the | the grotesque by the introduction of animal 


strap and cartouche work, or the admixture of | forms among the decorations. The desigua are 
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excoedingly chaste, and. the ——_ farour- 
able specimens of the work of English artisans, 
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the establishment of Messra Crace & Co., of! England. It would seem to have been copied 
London; it is of Elizabethan character, modelled | from one of them, with little or no alteration. 
after works that we still continually find in the | Original, therefore, in design it ia not, but it is 













We place on this page fourexcolleot examples | The Canty, in carved oak, is produced at | halls and libraries of ancient houses in “old” 
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ht good order, and the workmen om- ; understanding what he is about and has to do. 
carving it have done well. English of the Paris Exhibition will contain 
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ish manufac 
turer in this department of Art Industry, 








One of the Locks of Mesara Cuvns, of London, | the French will not attempt competition. It is 


yr graces this It lig a perme dnces | noodless to say that the interior is constructed 
very beautifal tn design, and unsurpassed | on a principle which warrants the eminent 
structures, They are uprivalled for brilliancy. | excellence in execution; a work with which | manufacturer in his challenge to the world. 
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The whole of the engravings 
selected from the numerous contribatians of 
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Tho engraving immediately underneath represents a Scnott Pawat, | is in the Renaissance style of ornament, in ite pureet character ; the forma 
executed by MA. Husen, FPrérea, of Paris, in gold on a white ground : it } are bold yet graceful, and highly, though not too profusely, enriched. 








A young artist in metal, Mr. Josera Bnaowx, of London, contributes a The Castvet is among several contributions, all of great excellenco, 
work for which we must award him high praise: it is a Vase, executed which Mesra Hottanp & Sox, of London, have sent to Paris. It is of 
salon poy + that ls, the ornamentation is produced by striking up the | polished ebony, The mouldings and ornaments are brass; the panels are 

at the back till the requisite forms are produced, which are then china, The subject painted on the centre panel is “The Ford," (from the 
finished by the process of chasing. On the summit of the vase, which ia | picture by Mulready, in the Vernon Gallery), round which are china panels 





of silver oxidised, are the figures of Comedy and Tmgedy, and round the ee peacing or ote, Soncann, mocien lentenmatin, Bex A landacape occu- 
body illustrations of Shnkspeare’s “Seven Ages;" round the foot isa pics the oval pancl. Tho foot of the cabinet are brass tortoises; six small 
design from the story of Venus and Adonis, The whole is in the Italian cameos relieve the top of the cabinet, The whole is boantifully modelled. 
style, and both in design and execution is the work of Mr. Joeeph Brown. The design is by Herr Semper, the very famous architect of Dreeden. 
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| Almost in the centro of the building in the | issued, we should think, a large proportion of | On this colamm and the following 
Chawps is erected a large Fouszarn of caat- | the modern ornamental teat her with which the are —— selected from auumerene os 
iron from foundry of Messrs, Barwezat & Co., | French capital is decorated. The fountain is from lection of Porcenarm: from the celebrated 
miccemors to Memra Andnt & Co, of the dosign of Lienard, except the figures | i] 
Paria, from whoee establishment has been which are by Moreau: without any pre 














Wedgwood manufactory at Etruria, Stafford- 
| shire—the Works of Messrs. Wenpgwoopn & 
Buown, the successors of him who, to quote 








the words inscribed on bis tomb, “ converted j 
a rude and inconsiderable manufacture into 
an elegant art and an important part of 
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tensions to originality—and, in fact originality in the emblematical ornaments have an ngreeable | - . | 
objecta of this kind is scarcely to be expected  picturesqueness in them, and are suitable to the national commerce” ‘The porcelain—exam- || 
—it everywhere shows taste in conception of | subject; the work well sustains the reputation | ples of which we have engraved —oxhibits } 
the best kind: its proportions are good, and | of this extensive and farfamed foundry, white ornament on a rich deep blue ground ; 
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many of these ornamenta, especially those of a selocted some of the more simple, but not the | most elegant of tho vases. Mossra. Wedgwood 
floriated character are moet elaborate in design, lees elegant. In all of the objects which appear | & Brown exhibit aleo a lange collection of “ com- 

on the “ Wi ‘ood stall" in the Exhibition, | mon" articles for every«lay use: some of these 
we observed most successful adaptation of 
antique models, both in form and decoration, ” 
to modern productiona. This stall, we heard, 
particularly attracted the notice of the Empress 








Eugenie, at a private view she paid to the Exhi- 
| bition, when she made purchases of some of tho 


80 much #0 as to render it impossible for ns to do , are good, but the major are for exportation, 
justice to thom by engraving; we have therefore ——- ~ to suit the “ fancies” of foreign markets 
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This exceedingly elegant “Banontat Exsza- | well supported by covings and back to grate of | with oxidised iron; this curtain forms a barrier 
neTHaN Ghats” is contributed by the eminent | similar style. The whole is encircled in Derby- b pare smoke, and a complete optical illusion 
firm of Prance, of London. Ita highly ornm | shire alabaster, with inlayings of Cornish sorpen- light and graceful character, The work will 
tnental dogs stand out with effect, and are good | tine; in front in a curtain of polished steel, | uphold the high and long established ot 
specimens of polished ironand brass, They are | having apparent openings, which are really filled | Mr. Pearce, be much adinired in 
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! The very beautifal Camtwxt of inlaid woods | contribution of Mesira. Troutore & Sows, of | of the pera ng Sige ree erry, Mig Be 
which gracea this page is engraved from the | London. Tt is decigned by Mr. R. Beavis, one | highly creditable to his taste The 
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in admirable: as entirely the pro- 
Sone of Bek jh artisans, it is a production to be 
proud of ; for assuredly it will take rank even in 


Paris, where articles of furniture are carried to the | tributions of Mesers. Trollope ; but are euch 
highest point of perfection. This and a bedstead | a3 amply sustain their high repute, and evidence 
of somewhat similar character are the ouly con- | the satisfactory progress of Art-manufacture. 











To Gill this page, we introduce one of the ex- 
| cellent cast-iron Fexpens of tho ostablishment 


ee vere The whole of the _ — suffer ne epmagerions with thoee of 
uctions manufactory thoagh be placed 
{ndeed, in tho highest degree, ereditabls, and | tion with pea 9 


tion with many ps fi fabricants of iron-work. 


at Coatpnooxpace. It is good in design, and 
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Although the contributions of the Roya | high reputation of this establishment in the Paris | the objects nt, tho er brilliancy of the 
| Porcetain Mawuracrony, at Sévres, are not Exhibition ; the grace and purity of form which | colours, pod yy delicate pen 
numerically great, they aro all of so high an 
| order of morit, so exquisitely beautiful in design 

and Art-workmanship, that we found ourselves, 
when making a selection to engrave from, em- | 











barrassed by the richnest of the display. We | 

have made, however, such a choice as wo believe | 

will convey a just idea, so far og the art of wood: | . 

engraving will do, of the great excellence of «pgaged upon them, have never been surpassed | ornaments of such vases as we introduce on this 
in works of this class; the latter —= espe- | page. The designs from classic fables and his , 

cially manifest in the foral and ornithological | tory, which decorate some of the porcelain, are 














these productions. But, unfortunately, wo can- 





| 
| 
beauty of the porcelain is lost in the transfer 2 | 
ence. M. Dietele, the chief artist engaged at 
| Sevres, and M. Claogmann, the principal modeller, | exceedingly elegant and graceful: in somo in-| the group at the bottom ia an elegant little | 


j 
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| 
| 
not give colour to our prints, and hence half the 
| appear to have done their utmost to sustain the | stances they form very charming pictures, In | statuette of “ Psyche,” by M. Clagmann. 
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| Tante-tor, manufectared by Mr, Levrer, of | ferent pattern, The stand, for which we could 
London. It conslsta of nine kinds of the finest | not fiod room, is lars scroll 
| weeds, in their matural colours; the border, of | work of another pattern in momic work, 





The Daccer ond Brat aro manufactured | The ongraving underneath is or a mosaic | the same woods, is sleo vory beautiful, io a dir- 
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Wo introduce here anothor Tantrror, mana- Paris, successors to the well-known firm of André 
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by M Marnice Meren, of Paris, to whose 








| of the zodiac; within this rim the four seasona | masks, surrounded by various ornaments, 
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The two objects engraved on this We introduce bi tc . d 
Be enlptal geciign cages Hise ore a magnificent Cauxer-riece,de signel and executed by MM. Husen, Fréves, for, we 





by M. Virtewsens, of Paria, an ex- 
factorer of metallic 


teosive mann! 


church furnitare ; 
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tho artist who | beliove, onecf the apartments in the Luxembourg Palace j the architectural embellishmonts of that odifice; in 
inddelled them is M, Victor Gay, The deeign bharmonises with the general charncter of | the centre is a fine bust of the Emperor Napoleon ILE 
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The works of Mesera Hersenr, Minton & Co, | British factories. This advantage has been gained 
of Stoke-upon'l'rent, bold rank among the fore- | by the etnployment of the best artists aud the 





most ekilful artieans, evidence of which is to bo 


found io all the works that grace their richly 





most manufactorics of the modern world, and 
we learn with exceeding pleasure that the high 
repute they have establiched in England is ox- 
tended to the continent by the admirnble display 
they have made of objects in all varieties of 
porcelain. They contribute very largely indeed 
to obtain genera! respect for the productions of 


parison with this renowned palace of fictile art, 
and the competition is by no means altogether 
against them. We have selected several of the | 


most graceful of their Vases, &c. Of the Majolica 
ware (which forms so prominent a feature in the 
vollection) we shall give some engravings here- 
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furnished stall—a stall which commands uni- 
versal attention and consequent respect, and to 





| which the sarana of all countries resort; the 
result of which has been that pearly the whole 
of the articles exhibited are sold, many of them | 


fo the Emperor and Express, notwithstanding 
the wealth of Sdvres is at their command, 
Mesars. Minton, indeed, boldly challenge com- 


— A Manger — cooneeee i fontee 
of thi up is of eapeci uty, the figures 
being siadoaly designed and wrought. 
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centre is Apollo, in the blazing Chariot of the 
Sun, drawn by the four horses—Morning, Noon, 


The Sarecy or Nature, by Jonny Lerarroy, 
FSA. is an elaborately illuminated work — 
valuable as a highly finishod Evening, and Night; attended 
drawing—but at the same time by the Seasons — from genial 
} capable of being translated into : Spring, leading grey Morn; to 

| precious metals: it ie divided a ANG \a mM Winter, who glides beside the 





into twenty-four compartments — the circle of 
the “Besseas* and “ Human-life:"—in the 












sable eteod of Night. The <= s fait ¥ The larger compartments pour- 
centre ie divided—by the em- = : tmy the progrees of vegetation 
blem of Eternity—from the : and the life and pacsions of Man 
twelve months, in graduated 
colours, from hot July to dull and dark Decem- [ond Flowers of the Year and Zodincal signs. 
ber; with the Descriptions of our pageant poet, 

Spenser : these being agnin divided by the Fruite | 





—the gleam of light between 
two Eternitics, The original is of consider. 
able size, nearly four foot in diameter, and 
mounted upon a stand enabling it to revolve. 








doublebarrelied Fowtinc-rices, the stock ot 


The firearms of M. Gavvatny, of Paria, are — and ore in much request, eepecially 
'y his | which is ingeniously and most elaborately carved. | 


among some of the best produced by the French sportamen, We engrave here one of 
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Across the top of this page and on the third | from the design of Mr. J. K. Colling, architect. | a podestal table and chairs, all executed in 





column are portions of n Boox-casz, manufuo- | This book-ense forma part of a complete set | wainscoat oak, portions being inlaid with polishod 
tured by Memrs. Hortaxn & Sows, of London, | of library furniture, the remainder consisting of | English oak, malachite, Trish The 
g ‘ ind 





are engraved on a preceding page, and we have | style of ornament adopted is the Renaissance 
others in preparation, On a recent visit to with certain omissions; the object of the 
Paris we inspected the show-rooms of M. Moyer, 9 } 
and saw there a large number of most beautiful | 

| 


The Caxpenaprom is tho production of M. 
Mavatce Mzrer, one of the most eminent gold 
and silversmiths of Paris, who is an extensive 
contributor to the Exhibition ; some of his works 
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objects in a state of completion for exhibiting, } aud gold, of a Chinese pattern, The Candela- manufacturers being to produce works of a 
but which had not then been sent in; among | brum we have engraved is of silver: the chaste and unobtrusive character combined with | 
them was a rich and costly tea-service, of silver branches are remarkable for novelty and grmce, uvvelty aud elegance in the decoration. } 
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PS gg contributions of Mr. Alderman Coretaxp The engraring on this column representa a} tured by M. Jzaysztae, of Paria, for the Empe- 
numerous, and of the very highest merit, | Goxcas®, or, rather, a Gus-Cantwer, manufac-| ror Napoleon; the sculptured designs, appro 
oo Bonded tyes Bothy yosdagnacs of 
describing his collection at some length. 
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At present, however, it is convenient to us to 
occupy a colamn by picturing two of the many 
very beautiful Vases Thich grace his stall, They 








are copied from the purest forma of theantique, | 
the ornamentation, however, being in accordance | 
with tho taste of the a aon The material | priate to the object, and the dogs, of life-size, ; beautiful example of ornamental furniture; one 


and manufacture are both of great excellence. are admirably carved. It is altogether a very | that well 6 the credit of the manufacturer. 
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The Canpetapnum is exhibited by Mesare. The momic glass-work exhibited by Mr, - — an improvement reeulting from in- 
Suese, Fréres, of Paris; it is manufactured of | Stevens, of Pimlico, makes an attractive show —— in the applica of his 
in tho Palais de Industrie; he contributes engrave, as an example, a Tani.e- 
soveral objects similar in character to those | Tor of this mosaic be ga edhche elaborately — 
seen in the Crystal Palace of 1851, but ‘aonten The colours are very brilliant, but th Pen Ia 
marked improvement in design and arrangement | moniously arranyed, so aa not to offi 
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Among several very elegant stoves exhibited | artist of great talent, formerly one of the junior 
Mensra. Henny Hoowe & Co., of Sheffield, in | masters of the School of Design; they havea 
a Srove engraved, accompanied by a Fxxpen | bold and effective —— The entare work 
cp ccrahie to harmonise with it; the materials of | is in the best of fabrication. _ 

bronze, from a model by Pradier, the eminent the two objects are eteel, or-molu, and bronze ; | establishment las =i long famous, and its 
French seulptor, who died about a year back. the figures are modelled by Mr. Stevens, an oi repute is here amply pte It is to be 














to the Exhibition; of mere utilities, indued, it | iron and steel haa been singularly grudging. | sustain the fume of Sheffield ; but these of them: 
tends o large supply, but of objects which derive | The works of Hoole & Co, indeed, are almost | selves are sufficient for such a purpose. 





| 
| regretted that Sheffield contributes but sparely | value from Art-ornamentation, the great city of [ the only productions of the higher order which 
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Excellent as were, in all 
exhibited in 1851 by the 
a ee Or te or 
rincipal building in Champa Elysdes, in 
eg ell eget pire phen pond nae 


their former productions, This supcrionty has 


ite 

cabinet is of ebony, the figuree are 
bronze, the comparative liearinesa of these 
materials being relioved by the centre panel, 
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deat | bee eel i ks lication of & purer and 
makers, of | more correct taste in design, and by 
the | cate execution im the details of the ornamental 
| decorations. As an example of good taste in 


are exhibited, show a taanifest superiority over | 
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by its ornamentation.  exquistely palated on Sévres porcelain, and 
barrow panels on each sido of the same | #0 as to make the glasn that surmounte it 
: the semi-detached 


the 
ial ; in the upper and lower panels 
inserted sail a at lapis lazuli, and 
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amore deli- 





deaign, the Capryet, manufactured by M. Du- 
mand may be adduced as one of the best which 
the Exhibition furnishes ; ita genoral character 
is simplicity without any attemps to reach the 
“beautiful” by means of elaborate carvings ; 
but, like an edifices of pure Doric or Ionic archi- 
tocture, it pleases by the truth and harmony of 
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| “<a simple, but very good, rustic character. | Box, are carved with great 


ornaments, 


from natural history, on the 
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The three objects engravod on this column = designed and carved by Mears. Gokner, 
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manship, and considerable purity of design. The | Basket, adapted for the lawn or flower-garden, 





spirit. Mesera 
Guéret are extensive contributors of euch works. 
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The extensive foundry of Messrs. Bannezat 
& Ca., late André & Co., produces ornamental 
metal works of every description, chiefly for ox- 
ternal architectural parposes, from the useful 
door-ecraper to the elaborate and massive 
gates, Near oue of the entrances to the Palais 








we 


Industriel etand a pair of colomal Caxpetanaa of 
castiron, of which the engraving on this column 
nds illustration ; at the _ = _ figures of 
A, Topresonting respectively the four quarters 
of tho wenily en sbaft ia waste, and bs oan 
mounted by grotesque masks of bold design. 
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One of tho most beautiful Finertacrs in the | overladen with ornament, if the variety of the | and caryatidesare of bronze; between the latter | 
Exhibition is that engraved on this ; it is | material of which it is composed did not act as | and the grate is avlabof red marble. Thevases 
manufactured and contributed by Messra. Le- | a suitable relief, The groundwork of the whole | on each which are surmounted by candelabra 
noite, Fréres, of Paris; the goneral design is | is white marble, some of the mouldings and | not shown in our engravings, are of white 
very rich, and would, perhaps, have appeared | ornaments are of ormolu, while the cupidons | marblo, tho handles and ornaments of ormolu. 








From the exeedingly beautiful and very valu- | of works conslata of productions of the jeweller, 
able collection of M. Jutes Wiesn, we eelect a | from the richly elaborated vane of silver, to t) 

Bracetet to occupy this page We, however, | ring and pencil-case of gold. Allare distinguished 
Propose to introduce elsewhereveveral cngravings by the best qualities of Art, and for the nicest 
of other objects exhibited by him, His series perfection in execution of detaila, In many 


Seelpeed sad exrahiliy wrongs ob Mth Chor 

wi tas object 
were the model of a libosize etatue, The resulta 
of his efforts have been to give to M. Weise rank 
among the moet prominent and meritorious 











fabricants of France, The bracelet is of oxidised | also tho artist; he mos only executes but de | eminent goldsmith and ler, M. Froment 
silver, with ornamentations of euarael, into which | signs; or in working out the creations of others, | Mourice, was educated in the beet school of Paria; 
jewels aro introduced. It is more especially in be thoroughly comprehends the intention, and | under the eye of this artist his natural genius 
this order of Artproduce that the French | is always able to cooperate in arriving at the | was improved and rightly directed, and the result 
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Of the many objects which grace the | Wy; Shilcditiny, Win mnpeiiei gi Bt. Radiok cette | abe aa suggestions to artists and manufac- 
stallof Maurice Mater, of Paris, situated «a large of exam of castiron Pawzta FoR 

|, im tho centre allée, we select » very  Batcoxim, all of which aro good, and many of which 
| beautiful one, a SeavHanpye, of ailver, 
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turers in this important department of Artin : 





we engrave one of them as a specimen of the who! 











The Brapeace axp Janoree’ne of M. Tamay oo | tifully designed and executed. Living flowers flourish 


az | 
ns ere penon i Be eae ae at its base, suri Qanding a globe of gold-fish, while in 


Industry. It is of carved wood, very beau- | the cage which sarmounts the composition, birds of 
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The Corgav pm Crass, ae 
| underneath, ia from the collection of 
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+7 he 








f various plumage are continually singing; the whole | Few things in the Exhibition have greater interest | 
M. Le Pace Movrren, one of the best | rises about ten feet, and placed as it ia, dispersing | for visitors ; its many and varied excellent qualitics 
of the manufacturers of arms in Paris. | rofreshing odours, is an object of universal attraction. | as a work of Art be recognised at once by all. 
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The reputation of the electroplated works of Birmingham | liqueurstand, the butter-cooler, and various other objects, ta be met upon avery table, 
by Mesera. Canrwarout, Hiwows, & | have been made suggestive of beauty : this ond has been arrived at, wa cannot doubt, 

Woopwann, of the “ Atlas Works.” Their productions are, | without much, if atall, increasing the actual cost of the production. Men are benefiac- 
= tora who thus in- culeate a love of 


harmony by fami- the cya 
and ae with what is natural 
and graceful. We the 
of Mosars, Cart w & Co, with 
| pleasure, for it not con 
| tain @ single arti cle which the so 
| Ferest entice may condemn. The 
‘four objects we selected for en- 


raving are, first, 
eer from an 
cond, & from 
Pra te 
| boney-suckle oco- 
jantique Grecian 
| fourth is a Care- Basket; and the 
, sixth an Ergroxe, or Cextaerrece, capable of being used as a candclabrum, or for 
fruit or flowers, ‘The figures at the base relate the story of finding of Moses, and 





g 











for the most part, intended for general wee: thoy are | 
chiefly the utilities of ordinary home-life in and ; of | 
| exceedingly good forms, with evidence of al work- 


i, 








manship ; combining in the happiest manner elegance with 
conven , the one haring been in no instance sacriltoed 
to the other. These manufacturem have taken for their 
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the purest Etruscan forma, but in adapting them | that ators le further sustained by a border com of the lotus-plant, urna to indicate 
‘ery-day purposes they have completely succeeded. | the outpouring of the Nile, &e The design of this work iy excellent; the modelling 
Thos the sugurbasin, the cream-vase, the wine-cooler, the is highly creditable to the artist; and altogether the production is one of great merit. 
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This column contains two of the productions On this column are introduced two other en- | the variety as well as the excellence of its pro- 

of Jotes Wreas, of Paris, to whose many od | gravings from the contributions of the Rorat | ductions: perhaps, however, these very advan- 

} mirablo productions we have made reference | Porcenate Maxvractonr, at Sévres, Thetalents | tages operate in a mannor it ia not intended they 
| elaewhere, The first ina Hawp-Minnon, designed | of the artista employed in the national establish- should do, by — a redundancy of orna- 
by the justly famous artist Licnard ; it is of or | ment, and ita vast resources, are developed in ment, which is not always the moat agreeable. 





In tho lower object 


here engraved : the Bow is | ita kind—yet it doos not harmonise woll with 
— beautiful, ty I rg got flowers aro a object = Prieta it; lig tegprorsen of 
most delicate] . seeme a mistake | the deeign, an wines material, 
papier f reny byte —which 


is manufactured by Pailliard, and eeeclivat of lain to be altogether pleasant to the eye, As we 








at competition. M, Weise, howevor, isaGerman, | wrote many years ago, in an article on the , designs we find a atrong tendency to tmaultiply 
and was fora long period one of the favoured | manufactures of Sévrea, “in the reproduction of very needlessly variations of form.” This, it 
artista of M. Froment Meurice ; he is himself | classic and antique forms, the artista of France _ must be adinitted, is less the ease now than it 
the designer and the workman—n valunble | are always = to run into the style of the was ten years back, but they have not entirely 





| combination, of frequent occurrence in Paria fourteenth and oth Louis’, In their original | got rid of the defect in their designs and models. 
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Lawp, whose works aro at Stoke-upon-Trent, | pute of this establishment, giving it, inde 
ies a central position in the main allée of | renown throughout Europe. But the admiration 

the Exhibition, and is an object of universal | 

attention. Tbe productions consist of all rarie- 


excited is by no means confined to these pro- 
ductions: the _ Vasts—more especially 


those which imitate gems, or are in low relief— 





| are, in all respects, of the eat excel- 
‘lence. This page contains bed rreticns of: 











2 =a 
‘former, the leading objects are 
thoee figures, psnery vases, &o., of statuary 











forma: but thelr greater value in many instances | more to there Lorre than to the or tees 
liea beneath the surface. Several of them are! of the objects that the pert “the learned 

| examples of “now bodies,” of are specinens of | in Paris has becn dirccted, and it chief 
large improvements in “glazings,” Itis, wo know, | to advances in this direction that Mr, Cope’ d 





| The stall furnished by Mr. Acpunwax Core | porcelaiv, which have so greatl sro porary jo apileer emean (ham aay with the boat 











ia | 





ivate manufacturers of France, whose “ shows” 
ey considerably surpass In this branch of 
Areaanehecture we have indeed of Inte years 
made large advances. Compared with the pro- 








la indebted for the high position he are: im 
the exhibition of the world's industry in Paris. 
The potteries of Staffordshire, gencrally, are 

in a manner e iy ser dy 
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We commence this 


beyond question munks among the beat works of 





with an engraving of | 
one of the many works oxhibited by M. Parearn. | 
It is a Caspetanecm for tle table, and contains | 
also a clock-caso. It ie original in design, and | 
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_—_——_— 
the collection. M. Paillard oa this occasion | cocupios « foremost place among the broase 
. producers of Paris, and it may be anfely antici- 


Se pated that the medal of highest honour will be 
“ awurded to him, During wey years back, we 
lave marked the progress of this fabricant 





* Although we have given elsewhere examples 
of the beautiful Artproduce of M. Wress, wo 
introduce on this page three othera of bis ex- 
quisite works ; these are Broocnes, graceful in 








design, and of the best order of workmanship. | in many cases objects no larger 





It in admitted that the Exhibition of 1855 docs 
not show an advance in articles of bronze; few 
competitors of merit having entered the lists. 








urers, ait artisans, 

do well to study the collection of thia excellent 
manufacturer, The works be exhibits are v 
varied, and from each a lesson may be learn 

| In accuracy of design, careful modelling, and 


British artista, wmanufact will | 





nico manipulation, they are 7 : iad al of Per 
an i miniature gems are, all of them, teachers 
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| manufacturer of 
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M. Covnrn, of Paris, and is made for the use of the 
esign the imperial arms, devices, end 
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| mmiiché, of Mosus, Jnxnxxs & Bernupor, | 
of London and Birminghom, wo have 

| selected the Escnrrome and Cmars, en- | 
graved above. The former ix a most | 

















The Corrrk, or Jnwet-box, engrared under- 
neath, is exhibited by M. Rursven, of Paris; it 





| the small panels boing of chased silver; these 
| contrasting with the dark wood, ce an cx 
| ceedingly rich combination: the feet are also of 

' 

| 





| | From the contributions, in papier | (4 
! 
q 
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ia of ebony, with steel panels, the larger ones The Vase is “pape from one of the many 
engraved ond inlaid with gold, the bordera of coutributions of the famed Sivas manufactory; 
| though its general form presents nothing that 
appears to be novel, there are inrities jo 
| the parte, The body, shaped like a reversed 








pine, is partially fluted, like the melon; the 
neck is 4 sexagon rounded at the aides; the 
| chased silver. The group surmounting the box mouth octangular with square sides, and the lid 
is carved out of pear This isareally beau: | ia a sexogon, The handles, which are finely 
tifal aud artistic work in deeign and execution. | modelled, scem rather too lange and weighty. 








ap nee. Tho chairs are of a good 
orler in design, and aro neatly but 
hot extravagantly ornamented. We 
noticed that most of the specimens 
sont by this firm show less of the 

¢ work of manufactured Art; it is | decorution ; the ormamenta are co geo peart aml gold, which, | gaudy colouring than wo havo been 
I in atyle, both as regards formand | laid upon a brilliantly polished black ground, have a very chaste | used to eee from their establishment. 
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isa Canpetanavm; the branches and sockets for the wax-lights represent 
stalks and partially unfolded flowers; two Cupidons amidst a masy of 
foliage form the plinth, which stands on a tastefully ornamented podestal. 
Tho other is a Trmerixcr, in tho stylo which bas been eo much in vogue 















composed present = most agreeable and harmonious combination to the | with French manufacturers of bronze and china for the last cen and 
eyo, and are nowhere broken by injudicious projecting ormaments The |o half; the § in the timepiece are carefully modelled pic 
external ornaments are of ormolu, the others a parquoterie of woods, tureequely displayed. Both these objects are of bronze manufacture. 


ra 





| 
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Tho Braceter which concludes this re is selected from the stall of 
| beautiful jewellery belonging to M. Wresx, of Paris, whose name bas 





lay claim to great novelty, as well as excellence in the design, expecially 
in the ee connecting the solid parts with each other 3 these are 


already in this “Catalogue.” It is of oxydised silver, and may | of that of ornament known under tho name of “ strapwork.” 
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THE PARIS 


The Caxpetanars, designed by M. Clagmann, ia manufactured and 
exhibited by M, Mancuann, Fils, of Puris; it is one of a pair similar in 
their general features, but a little varied in the disposition of the figures - 
the ornaments of the two are alike, and in these we remark a novelty ; 
tho branches and sockets are decorated with turquoises, and the flowers 
are formed of pearls and turquolses, which produce a rich and chaste 





effect. The semni-globe on which the figure is placed is perforated, and 
is aleo gurrounded by pierced work, that forma a basket for the reception 
of fowers: the design of the pedestal is bold and well-proportioned. 
This candelabrum is entirely of bronze, except in those portions we have 
pointed out os ornamented with precious stones; the figure is nicely 
modelled, and from the arrangement of the candle-sockots in an ascending 
form, the light is equally and advantageously diffused over the apartment. 


EXHIBITION 


Tu this age of practical utility gunsmiths and armourers pay, in general, 
far leas attention to the decorntion of their weapons than did the work- 
men of past centuries ; science has now more “ hand” in the construction 
of arma of every kind than art. In the pages of our “ Catalogue” wo have 
already given some examples of the taste aud ingenuity of the Paria gun- 











siniths; hore is another in the Fowrtxc-rince, designed by M. Relster, 
and manufactured and exhibited by M. Craupis, The stock of this gun 
is most elaborately carved ; in the buttend are introduced dogs, a wolf, 
serpents, tningled with oak-Iraves, a sort of running pattern of similar 
devices being carried along tho whole longth of the etock moat ingeniously. 
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The whole of the engravings cooupring | hg are chosen from the contribu: | of trade. Tho first of our engravings reproseots a very beautiful 
tions of Messrs, E.xixctox & Co., a Birtmingbam, a fiem which, by | Totertece, which the manufacturers have nominated the “ Hour’ 


ae proces electro- bas circulated its manufactures over the civilised 
id within a very few years. The artistic feeling which has manifested itself 
in the productions of this eotablichsnent baa kept pace with its gradually extend- 





| Clock,” from tho circle of figures eurroan the dial; these 
' figures are most artistically grouped and modelled ;-at the base 








bg Be ecg this is abundantly evident by a of what is here ed 

with the objects engraved io mpg ft tame in our “ Tour through the 
Masdhehneing Districts“ in 1946; the “Art” of manufactures has made extraor 
dinary progress since then, aud Messrs, Elkington are cotitled to a full share of | are ; 
merit in devcloping the industrial resources of the country in their eepecial breuch | the whole of this work shows a high os in the deaign, 
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and skill in excention, Commencing the next columo is a Wixe-Coorse, ' of line which runs from the base of the handle upward to the Ii ne the 
ornamented with bas-roliefs of pure classical design and chaste mouldings. | jug is good. The Inxstanp and Caxpetanna, at the bottom of 

The Jove that fellows thla is excellent in form; the folinted ormaments are equal in purity of design to any modern works of a sunilar ature 
are excecdingly bold in design and graceful in their contour, and the flow | that we remember to have seen; we admire the former especially. 
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| The three objecta on this page, consisting of a | Txa-Pot, a PLateag for cakes, and a Taxta, are Mr, Saxasren, of London, contributes a 
large variety of parnsola, in which the richest 

| C ana’ 









most costly figured silks are used: 








among the very extensive contributions of Messrs. | C. Canmrorce & Co., of Paria, who are the French 





ia = oo -" mee 








we introduce here three examplee of the 
Hanpies, carved, in the finest ivory, with 
great delicucy and artistic execution; the 
years with great success Messre. Christofle's | manufactures, generally, are of a vory good order. | designs are good in their gencral features. 
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Messrs, Donors & Soutas are extensive contributors of | In the nave of the Palais de ?Jdustrie stands a colowal Guass Caxpetapnce, from | 
statuettes, candelabra, caskets, lampa, gurden-pots, &c., in | the establishment of Messrs. Osten, of London and Birmingham. In this work the 
imitation bronze: we introduce here an elegant little Foux- | object of the manufacturers seems to have been, peculiarly, to adapt the design tothe | 
Tain, the proportions of which are in excellent “keeping.” | waterial. Glazs, we need scarcely say, is a crystalline eubstance, and should therefore 


not be treated aa if it were another sort of material; Messrs. Osler have 
sd, therefore avoided leaves, and oll : botanical imitations, using in their 
an R | stead crystalline forma, including prisma, pendants, and other shapes 
ee 4 cut in facets, It ig constructed for gas, and hence the lights are not 











The engraving underneath is froma specimen of Par- 
QUETAGE, executed in a variety of colow woods, and ex 











_ #0 num¢rous as if it were to bear wax candles; each slado is intended to carry | 
hibited by Mesra, Dexerx, Fréres, of Brussels, from the | eevernl gas jets. The crystal ia of the purest and most brilliant kind ; we bad the | 
design of M. Clerget, of Paria: the pattern is good in its pena. of testing it by comparinon with other similar works in the Exposition, 
general character, more especially the central design. ond are satisfied no country in the world can equal it; it is quite usapproachable. | 
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The bronzes of Mesare. Leno.ce, | 
Prérea, of Pacis, aro pumerous and ex: 
cellent; the accompanying ongraying 
will convey o general idea of the charac 
ter of the productions which these mayi- 
factarers contribute, The large Vase 
in the centre of the group is rery ori: 
ginal in its design, aud slows an amount 
of ingeuuity iu the divposition of the 


The romowhnt recent denth of M. Faomeyt 
Mevnrog, the justly culebracet Parisian jeweller, 
cansed, a3 might lara been expected, soioe 
delay im the works he was preparing for the 
Yaris Exposition; consequently a coneler ble 


ani elalornte in design, but at the samo time 
inst olegant: it is of silver, set with carbuncicn, 
pearla, emeralde, onl bridlianta, prosonting « 
Korg combatation af jewela to the eye. 
“These toate of the desieuer is eminently uayi- 
















time had clnysed from the opening cre the stad] 





figures, and in the arrangement of the 
lines fortning the handles, which entitle 
the designer to much praise; the body 
af the vase would, in cur opiniou, be 
Letter without the medallion on each 
side; the figures im them look so dimmi- 
uutive in juxtaposition with the others. 
The small Vase to the right of the group 
is decidedly good in form and ormunent. 


of Madame Froment Mourico, who now superin- 
| tends tho establishment, wae furnished with tho 
coatly objecta Diat at present occupy i. From 
these we lave selected, among other objects to 
be introduced hereofter, a Baacecer, massive 





| tested lu thu links that connect the larger jewels ; 
the arrangement of theso ecrall-patterns is a4 
iwgenious us it is graceful; but, indeed, the 
) Whole of the setting a» characterised by the 
| purest taste wulted with most delicate execution, 
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those ornaments assume the forme of branches | Ou this column are engravings from three 
- | of trees, leaves, ant Sewn, interspersed with | ps 

















than delicate, but the general arrangement of | is very happily desi and the detalla show 
the ornament, as represented in our engraving, | a close attention to the objects from nature 














The Ananesque Detox, engraved above, is 
by M. Retres, of Paris, It represents one fourth 
part of a drawer in a beautiful ebony cabinet, 


of rather small dimensions, tuanufactured by M. | 

Auboiter for Prince Napoleon; the ornaments 

are of ivory and motherof-peari curiously inlaid. | 
' 
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A double-handled agnto Cur is exhibited by 
Madame Fromext-Meveice. Tho bow] is of 
agate, and it is eet in gold-work of Gothic design, 


bold in character, and extremely simple in the 
ent of ita details; the stem is enriched 
with a number of very fine precious stoves. 














sezat & Co., late Audré, of Paris. Whatever 
emanates from this establishment is excellent. 





| The Booxcase, by M. Tauan, of Paris, is | Ewperor Napoleon at the Tuileries, for whom 
destined to ornament the bedchamber of the | it was made. It in manufactured of mabogany, 





The Pure-Drev, engraved underneath, ie 
another of the beautiful examples of carved =| 
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work extubited by M. T'anay, of Paris; the orna- | 
mental sculpture is of the highest character. 1 


with bronze figures and oruaments: the four) Science, the Arts, and Industry. The whole 
figures on the pilasters represent Agriculture, | work displays taste and skill of the first order, 
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and 





le; the ornamenta, deni 
Lienard, are mounted on black 
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M. 
To the right of this is a Cur, in the 


Renaissance sty 
sculptured by 


ia 
Parin 


of this 
EISE, 





In the centro is a Correk for jewels, in the 


The group of objects at the 
sap te eoeata ot 
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obj or ; the 
tributed = he ag sana lhe which take the form of caryatides, are symbolical chamber CanDLestick commencing 
Pilate Works, Birmingbam. and tmotiellod bp nae = the page ia very simple in ite form, 
| a Cewragrtece, designed and 









¢gure, | a Tho | 
| 
| 
| 














having but two parta, so to speak. 
By the side of thin in a SU0aR-HAsIN, 
selected from a coffoeserrice, of 











medallion patiern; this service is 
| eagpecnto forme and ornamenta. 
‘bo upright CawDiesticx on the 











STOO PAIS 





sent tho assembling of the inhabitants of the earth 


next F 
the altorelievi on the plinth it M A following this is 
with the productions of their respective countries; to aparece er 


and Science; at the es of the tripod are Cupide Gusenr fea: bells mamciierioun wacker 
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Messrs, Jacesox & Grauam, of London, ex- 
hibit « magnificent Caner, for which they hare 
received a“ Medal of Honour.” It is in the style 
of Louis Seize, and measures 7 {t. 6 in, in length, 
and, to the top of the glass frame, 1) ft, 6 in. in 
height. The interior is finished with as much 
care as the exterior, being of satinwood inlaid 
with tulip-wood, and the fronts of the drawers 
inlaid with ivory and panelled, 
the panels being fitted with 
finely-chased and gilt orna- 
mental metal-work; the whole 
of the enrichments are of 
bronze, finely chased, and gilt 
by the electro process of 

emrn Elkington & Co. The 
frame of the glass eur- 
mounting the cabinet is 
entirely of wood, and #0 
finely carved and solidly 
gilt that it bas quite a 
metallic effect, The cary- 
atides were led by 


of Artmauufacture, and it demonstrates the fact 
that works of an ornamental character, and of 








Mr, Carrier, the boys and female figures on | 
the frame by Mr.” Protat, and nearly the 
























the highest di. 
in this metropolis. 


of excellence, 


whole of the flowers and ornamental work by 
Mr. Phenix. The cabinet-work, and the cary 

and gilding of the glass frame, were execu! 

by the workmen in the employ of Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham. The five porcelain plaques 
in the panels of the doors, and at the ends, are 
by Messrs. Minton & Co, from modela painted 
by Mr. Rémmon and Mr. Polisch, The figures, 
and all the metal ornaments 
aud enriched m were 
east and chased in London. 
In selecting the different 
kinds of wood used in the 
cabinet, the effect of con- 
trast bas been studied care 
fully, with a view of pro 
ducing » harmonious and 
artistic result. Such are 
sult has been attained ina 
manner that reflects the 
highest credit w all 
engaged in the production 
of this elegant specimen 


, can be made | Prignot, an artist who has been employed for 
The desiga is by Mr. Eugene | several years by Messrs. Jackson & Groliain. 
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80 touch wellddeserred reputation, Her Boox-covens | of ornamental Art. We engrave one of the few choice 
sculptured in ivory, wood, and metal, are fine examples | specimens abe has contributed to the Exposition, 























| 
| The Dextox immediately above is by M, Crurorr, | an edition of the “Imitation de Jésus Christ,” now 
| of Paris; it is intended for the heading of a page of | printing by the imperial press of France. 





aan. 





The two Vases on this column we 
have selected from many exquisitely 





| beautiful decorative works in bronze 
‘ from the atelier of Messrs Hanne 


piswne & Cin, of Paris; they aro 





formed, and ornamented, on the best 
uiodels of the ancient Greeks. 
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} Messrs. Bansepiewxr & Co. also contribute 
the bronze Tarrop, for a lamp, which occupies 
this column: the design, like those of the pre- 
coding objecta, is of Groek origin, and in exceed: 
ingly light and elegant. Famed aa are the Sead. 
ing manufacturers of Paria for the high 
character of their works in purity of design and 








es 


skilful execution, there is no eetablishment whose 


productions are held in greater estimation than | 
thoee of Messrs Darbedienne. Webaveon more | 


than one occasion some hours in their ex: 
tensive and tastefully-arranved -— tory on the 
Boulevards, minutely examining the beautiful ob- 
jects of virts in infinite variety there deposited. 
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The Hatt Stove is manufactured and exhi- 
hited by Messrs, Hoory, of Sheffintd ; it in 
tonde wf real bronze und porcelain, baring 
an ingeniously arrangecl dames cunnpored 
of glata tubes: the ormmamenis are in the 
wtyle of the Intler part of the sixteonth 
ecntury, as adapted by the artista of Maly, 










' 
| The porcelain ls roprosont the “Rapo of 
ae ne pe 


erpine,” the “ Descent of Or 
pheus,” and “Ceres in Search of 
her Daughter.” This stove, ond 
two or three other objects by the 
fame tiaitufacturers, have been 
purchased by the Department of 
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The above Desten is by M. Curnasr, aoe i is intended asa border-ornament for a book. 
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A Corren, exquisitely sculptured in ivory, is 
exhibited by M. Mormao, of Paris; it is octan: 
gular in ita form, and the artist, departing fram 
the atyles of ornament iwostly seen in works 
of French docorative art, those kuawn as Kewais- 


sance and CingueCento, bns adopted that which 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


is termed “ Elizabethan.” Here “strapwork,” or | 


t 





paccocm ell jal atbal op ened 
a an a 

dolicate curves and foliated which 
each eile of the coffer exlibits, At each an 

is ft caryetid supporting the lid, ond on 
podesta] are four figures holding a wreath 


ef 


flowers the mouldi and projecting orna- | with the ress of the work. This ix, without ex | of its kind in the Exhibition: the of the 
ception, one of the most beautiful productions | work, as well ns the execution, is by M. Moreau, 


meats ov the pedestal are in strict barmoay 





The difficulty of doing justice to the textile 
fabrica in the Exlubition—for the best and must 
elaborate woodcus generally fails in sbowing 


— (eR Se ace py 


GHW HM wim es 
es 


what the object really is—is the principal reason 
why #9 Piero eeipaaaad te this ane Cula- 
logue; a pioce of Lace, exhibited by Mr. Treap: 
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WELL, of Honiton, has, howerer, tempted ux ed 


the excellence and originality of the design 
finds pines for is among our ilustrasions 
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There are few, if any, examples of decorative 
art, of its class, exbibited in the Exposition, 
with which we are more pleased than the 


sports of the ficld have suggested the ornaments 
to the artist: thus, on the top are two boys, 


each holding a dos. potting" reepectively at a 


bare and a partridge; om cach side isafigure, | 
costumed as in the olden time; one hasahawk 








Cavixer by M. Rreaciren, of Paris; we consider - 7 on bis finger, but the action of the other is not 
it #0 good asa whole, as well as in its details, | #0 apparent; four china medallions are intro | 
that we hare devoted an entire page to illustrate | , duced into the lower part of the cabinet, on 
it: without this it would have been impoesible whieh are painted cupidons symbolical of the 


to do justice to its varied decorations, The Seasons ; the pancls and mouldings are richly 











| and appropriately carved, There is a harmon 
| of purest taneughons thle work ‘with mes 


the lenat of ite inany exoellencies of d $ 
nothing is inserted in the way of ornament that 
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The first engraving on this is from a Cotovn Box, exhibited 
Mr. Newsmax, the nn Font Fixiat’s colourman,” of London. Is BA 





ebony, inlaid with silver, in niello-work, from designs by Mr. John 
Franklin, Tha apis 0d cleniaa fe abel in caneeteh aauanr 
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| Tho Vase is one of the numerous and excellent contributions of Mr. Alderman 

Coretayp, of London; it stands nearly three feet in height, and is, we beliove, 
the largest object ever executed in that beautiful material, statuary elain, The 
decoration is exceedingly rich, the Albambreeque style prevailing ughout; but 


The two well-designed Vases engraved on this colamn are from 


, d J. NE FNS) Ps YO PROPAP 








Lag extensive iron-works of the CotennooxpaLe Company. 
FLAME AE Ae fiJ Ae | 
‘SS a ep NGS | 














the wings which connect the handles with the neck of the vaso are 
Egyptian ornament. The execution of the work is truly artistic, all the 
the ornaments with which it is covered being rendered with truth and sharpness, 








The engraving above represents a Rixa, selected from the contributions of 
M. Wess, of Paris, whose name appears, in connection with his works, in two or 
three former pages of this Catalogue ; the ornament of the ring is chaste and elegant. 
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‘The contributions of the Austrian Expire to the Paria Exposition have | The very exquisitely-wrought Cur, engraved on thie column, is from 
reference more to the uyecful arte than to those which unite ornament | the establishment of Mapame Paoment-Mecniog, of Paria: it ia called 
with utility; bat there are aleo many objects of the latter character which | the “ Moliére Cup,” from the paintings in enamel! with which it is doco 
weil sustain the reoows of the old Gerinan toduastrial artivta, eapecially in | 
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erramic wares, aul works of sioilar onture. We lave select] as an 
oxamplo of these a fine Furstaty, of terracotta, by Lores Meisnacn, of | 
Vieuna, which slods alwost in Hie centre of the nave of the Pulais de 
CIneduatrie, where tts size renders it conspicuoua The style of this work | rated exhibiting scenes from the “Tartaffe” of the French dramatist 
} inclines to the modern German Gothic, and, as a fountain, it shows con- | The cup is of gold, the richnoss of which is heightened by the introduc 
|| siderable novelty in design, The proportions are good, the Ggures well | tion of a few costly jowols; its symmetrical proportion, and’ the taste 
modelled, and the execution of all the ornamental parts clean and sharp. | exhibited in the general design, are matters perfectly selfevident, 
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The carved cabinet-work of every kind, from 
the massive piece of furniture to the delicately- 
sculptured work-table or jewel-box for ladies’ 
use, contributed by the mauufacturers of France, 
is worthy every attention, and of the taste and 
skill which characteriso_the qocorative articans of 





Tt will not be considered an inappropriate Neale 
or tailpiece to our Catalogue to introduce the 





WRADEUKY AND KANE, | 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION. | 


that country. We introduce on thia pagea Corren | design, the ornaments being copied from the fruit 
in poar-wood, by M. Tutxnauct, of Paris, ofrustic and foliage of the vine; the lid is surmounted by 
a couple ofangry fowls in a fighting attitude. The 
arrangement of the carved work, which is ample 
without being overdone, is gmeeful, aud the 
execution is bold, yet delicate in the details, 





following design by M. CLenoer, of Paria. It waa | to which we have adverted before when intro- 
drawn for the “ Imitation de Jesus Christ," a work | ducing another design by the saime artist, 
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